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• PERU. 


A OLEVER book of over 

ground comparatively untrodden, ia 
in these days a welcome rarity? No 
dearth is there of vapid narratives by 
deluded persons, who, having leisure to 
travel, tliink they must also have wit 
to write: with these we have long 
been surfeited, and heartily grateful 
do we feel to the man who strikes 
out a new track, follows it observant- 
13 ’', and giVes to the world, in pleasant 
and instructive form, the result of his 
observations. Such a traveller we 
have had the good fortune to meet 
'with, and now present to our readers. 

We take it that no portion of the 
globe’s surface, of equal extent, and 
comprising an ecpial number of civi- 
lized, or at least semi-civilized, states, 
is less known to tUe mass of Euro- 
peans than the continent of South 
America. Too distant and dangerous 
for the silken tourist, to whom steam- 
boats and drcssing-caBCs arc indispen- 
sable, it docs not possess, in a poUtical 
point of view, that kind of importance 
which might induce governments to 
stimulate its exploration. As a nest of 
mushroom republics, continually fight- 
ing with each other and revolutioniz- 
ing themselves — a land where throat- 
cutting is a popular pastime, and 
earthquakes, fevers more or less 
yellow, and vermin rather more than 


less venomous, arc amongst the in-* 
digenous comforts of the soil— it is 
notorious, and has been pretty gener- 
ally avoided. ^Braving these dangers 
and disagreeables, a German of high 
reputation as a naturalist and man of 
letters, has devoted four years of a 
life valuable to science to a residence 
and travels in the most interesting 
district of South America ; the ancient 
empire of the Ideas, the scene of the 
conquests and cruelties of Francisco 
Pizarro, 

“ The scientific results of my 
travels,” says Dr Tschudiin his brief 
preface, “ are recorded partly in my 
Investigation of the Fauna Peruana f 
and partly in appropriate periodicals : 
the following volumes arc an attempt 
to satisfy the claim which an enlight- 
ened public may justly make on the 
man who visits a country in reality 
but little known.” 

Wo congratulate the doctor on the 
good success of liis attempt. The 
public, whether of Germany or of 
any othercountry into whose language 
his book may be translated, will be 
di/iicult indeed if they desire a better 
account of P^rn than ho has given 
them. 

Bound for the port of Callao, the 
ship Edmond, in which DrTschudi 
sailed from Havrc-dc- Grace, was 
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driven by storms to the coast of 
Chili, and firstjcast anchor in the bay 
of San Carlos, 0*11 the island of Chiloo. 
Althtfugh by no means devoid of in- 
ttflfost, we shall pass over his account 
of that island, which is thinly peopled, 
of small fertility, and cursed with an 
execrable climate ; and accompany 
him to Valparaiso, his next halting 
place. There he found much bustle 
and movement. Cliili was at war 
with the confederation of Peru and 
Bolivia, and an expedition w^as fitting 
out in all haste. Sundry decrees of 
the Peruvian Protector, Santa Cruz, 
had excited the ire of the Chilians, 
especially one diminishing the liar- 
^or dues on vessels arriving direct 
S’d'fh Europe and discharging their 
cargoes in a JVruvian port. Thi^ 
•had damaged the commerce of Chili ; 
and alreatly one army under (Tenoral 
Blanco had been landed on the Per- 
uvian coast to revenge the injury. 
It bad signally failed in its object. 
Ontmana'uvred and sniTOiinded, it 
was taken prisoner lo a man. On 
this occasion the behaviour of Santa 
Cruz was generous almost to quixo- 
tism. He sent back the soldiers to 
their country, and actually paid for 
the cavalry horses, which he kept. 
The Chilian government showed little 
gratitude for this chivalrous conduct. 
Tlic treaty of peace concluded by 
Blanco was not rati lied; bat a second 
ai'jnanient, far more i)owerful than 
the first, was got ready and shipjxul 
from Valparaiso during Dr Tschudi’s 
stay in that port, llis account of 
the Chilian army and navy is not 
very favourable, llis ship had hardly 
anchored when several officers of the 
land forces came on board, and in(iuir- 
ed if there were any swords to be 
sold, as they aud their comrades were 
for the most part totally unprovided 
with such weapons. Swords formed 
no part of the cargo o^ the Edmoud, 
but one of the ship’s company, ac- 
quainted, perhaps, from previous ex- 
perience, with the wants of these 
South American warriors, had brouglit 
out an assortment as a private spec., 
and amongst them was a sorU 
of falchion, about five feet long, 
which had belonged Jk) a cuirassier of 
Napoleon’s guard. The officer who 
ihooght this weapon was a pnny half- 
cast lad, who could hardly lift it 


with both hands, but who nevertheless 
opined that, in case of a charge, it 
would play the devil amongst the 
Peruvians. “ Ten months later, 
says Dr Tschudi, “I met this hero 
on the march, amongst the mountains 
of Pern, lie had girded on a little 
dirk, scarce larger than a toothpick, 
and behind liim came a strapping 
negro, laden with the falcliion. I 
could not help inquiring whetlier the 
latter arm had doucLmuch mischief in 
the then recent battle of Yungay, and 
he was honest enough to confess that 
he had not used it, finding it rather 
too heavy.” The Chilian fleet, twenty- 
seven transports and nine men-of- 
war, was, with one or two exceptions, 
in bad condition ; short of guns ami 
hands, and manned in great pari by 
sailors w+10 had nin from English, 
Trench, or North American ships. 
The otficera were nearly all English. 
The shipment of the horses was con- 
ducted ill tlie most clumsy manner : 
many were strangled in hoisting them 
up, others foil out of the slings and 
were drowned, and Ihose that were 
embarked were so badly cared for, 
that each morning iircvions to the 
sailing of the fleet, their carcasses were, 
thrown overboard by dozens. The 
Chilian troo])s had no stomach for 
the campaign, and, in great part, had 
to be embarked by force. ‘‘ I stood 
on tlie landing place,” nriles the 
doctor, “ when the Santiago battalion 
went on board. ]11 uniformed, and 
bound two and two i\ith cords, the 
soldiers were acUially driveu into the 
boats.” With such an army, what 
besides defeat and disaster could be 
expected? But treachery and dis- 
cord were at work in l*crn, aud suc- 
cess awaited the reluctant invaders. 

With unpardonable imprudence 
the captain of the Edmond had mani- 
fested an intention of selling Ids shi]) 
to the Peruvians to be converted into 
a man-of-war. A Yankee captain 
wnis suspected of a similar design; and 
the consequence was an embargo laid 
upon all ships in the port of Val- 
paraiso, until such time as the Chilian 
army might be supiiosed to have 
reached its destination and struck the 
first blow. A delay of fivc-and-forty 
days was the consequence, particular- 
ly wearisome to Dr Tschudi, as he 
was unable to absent himself for more 
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than tVenty-four hours froth the town, 
lest the embargo should be suddenly 
raised and the ship sail without him. 
lie found few resources in Valparaiso, 
whose population, especially the 
numerous foreigners, have their time 
fully occupied by commercial j^nrsuits. 
The town itself, closely built and 
dirty, is divided by quahradaa or 
ravines into three parts, extending 
along the side of a hill, and designated 
by the sailors as foreto]), maintop, and 
niizontop. Tlics^ quebradas, close to 
whose edge run the badl}^ lighted 
streets, are particularly dangerous in 
the winter nights ; and man}’’ a sailor, 
on shore for a “ spree,” finds his grave 
in them. The police is good, better 
probably than any other South Amer- 
ican’ towii ; and although assassina- 
tions occasionally occur, the peu-petra- 
tors rarely escape. Guo curious in- 
stitution is the travelling howse of 
correction, which consists of waggons, 
not unlike those in which menagerie 
Ivcopers convoy their boasts, Kaoli 
of these contains sleejuiig aocommo- 
dation for eight or ten criniiiinls. 
lieliind stands a sentry, and in front 
of some of them is a soi’t of kirehen. 
The iirisoncrs draw the waggons 
tlioinselvos ; and as they for the most 
juirt work upon the roads, often at 
some distance from the city, there is 
an evident gain thus in their convey- 
ing their dwelling with them. The 
plan ans Avers Avell in a country Avhere 
tlmrc is, ])roj)erly speaking, no Aviiiter. 

A common article of sale on the 
Valjiaraiso market is live condors, 
which are taken in traps. A fine spe- 
cimen is worth a dollar and a half. 
Ill one court-yard, Dr Tscluidi saAv 
eight of them, fettered after a peculiar 
fashion. A long narrow strip of im- 
tanned leather was run through their 
nostrils, tied tight, and the other end 
fiistened to a post fixed in the ground. 
This allowed the birds liberty to move 
about in a tolerably large circle, but 
as soon as they attempted to fly, they 
were brought down by the head. Tlieir 
voracity is prodigious. One of them 
ate eighteen pounds of meat in the 
course of a day, without at all impair- 
ing his appetite for the next morning’s 
breakfast. Dr Tschudi measured one, 
and found it fourteen English feet 
from tip to tip of the wings. 

Most joyfully did our traveller hail 
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the an-ival of the long-looked for per- 
mission to sail. With - a favouring 
breeze from the east; the Edmond 
soon made the islands of Juan Fer- 
nandez, and Dr Tschudi was indlilg- 
ing in pleasant recollections of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, Defoe, and Robinson 
Crusoe, when the cry “ a man over- 
board” startled him from his reverie. 
Over went the hen-coops and empty 
cask.s ; the ship was brought to, and 
a boat ioAverod. It was high time, 
for a shark had approached the swim^ 
nier, who defended himself Avith re- 
markable courage and presence of 
mind, striking out with his fists at his 
voracious pm*siier. So unequal a corn- 
bat could not last long, and the lookers- 
on thought him lost, for the shark had 
already seized bis leg, Avlien the boat 
came up ; a raiu of bloAvs from oavs^ 
and boat-hooks forced tlie monster to 
let go his hold, and the sailor vA’as 
snatched, it might truly be said, from 
the jaAvs of death. If is avoiukIs, 
though deep, Avere not dangerous, and 
in a few weeks he Avas convalescent. 
Without other incident worthy of 
note, Dr Tschudi arrived in the bay 
of Callao. There the first new^s he 
heard w'as that the Chilians had ef- 
fected a landing, taken Lima by storm, 
and Avere then besieging Callao. This 
magnificent fort, the last place in 
South America that had held out for 
the S])aniards, and Avhich (xcrieral 
Kodil defended for nearly eighteen 
months against the patriots, had since 
been in great measure dismantled, and 
three-fourths of the guns sold. Those 
that remained were now AVTOtchcdly 
served by the Peruvians, whilst the 
fire of the besiegers, on the other hand, 
did considerable damage. I’Jie siege, 
lioAvcver, Avas pushed nothing like so 
vigorously as it had been by the pa- 
triots. Both the laud and sea forces 
AA'erc too small. To the latter the Pe- 
ruvians had unfortunately no fleet to 
oppose. ycAT^al men-of-war had been 
treacherously taken from them by the 
Chilians in time of peace, and the only 
tAvo remaining were sunk upon the 
approach of the.enemy. 

“ One Sunday afternoon,” says Dr 
‘Tschudi, “the Chilian brig-of -war, Co- 
locolo, sailed close in under the walls 
of the fort, andXhrew in a few balls. 
'Ihe batteries immediately returned 
the fire Avith every gun they could 
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bring to bear; bat all their shots went 
too high, aiid.fell amongst the mer- 
chantmen and' other neutral vessels. 
lOdean while the Golocolo sailed to and 
ffo in derision of the batteries. At 
last the French commodore, seeing 
the danger of the merchant ships, sent 
a boat to the fort, menacing them 
with a broadside if they did not in- 
stantly cease firing. This the garri- 
son were compelled to do, and to sub- 
mit patiently to the insulin of the 
Chilians. Another instauce of the 
great prejudice which the vicinity of 
neutral shipping may be to besieged 
or besiegers, was witnessed on the 
night of the 5th November 1820, in 
the bay of Callao, when Lord Coch- 
rane and Captain Guise, with a hun- 
dred and fifty men, boarded the Spa- 
•nish forty-four gun corvette ICsmc- 
ralda. lletwcen the Esmeralda and 
the fort lay a North American frigate, 
the Macedonia, which completely 
hindered the castle from covering the 
corvette with its guiis. So enraged 
were the garrison at this, that the 
next morning an officer of the Ma- 
cedonia was murdered with his whole 
boat’s crew, the very, instant they set 
foot on shore.” 

Wc shall not accompany Dr Tselmdi 
through his “ fragment of the modem 
history of Peru;” for although lu- 
cid and interesting, it might become 
less so ill the compressed form which 
we should neccssaiily have to adopt. 
We find at one time six self-styled 
presidents of Peru — each with his 
share of partizaua, more or less nu- 
merous, and with a force at his com- 
mand varying from one to five thou- 
sand men — oppressing the people, 
levying contributions, shooting and 
banishing the adherents of his five 
rivals. Let us exaihine the probable 
causes of such a state of things, of the 
revolutions and rebellions which have 
now lasted for twentj years— since 
the birth of the republic, in fact— and 
which must finally, if a check be not 
put to them, bring about the depopu- 
lation and total ruin of Peru. Thejse 
causes Dr Tschudi finds in the want 
of honour and common honesty exhi-* 
bited by the majority of the Peruvian 
officers. With the ajpiy all the revo- 
lutions have begun. Aa soon as an 
officer reaches the rank of colonel, 
md if he can only reckon upon the 


adherence of some fifteen hundred 
or two thousand soldiers, he be- 
• gins to think of deposing the president 
and ruling in his stead. In so doing, 
be is actuated by avarice rather than 
by ambition. During their shorMived 
power these dictators levy enormous 
contributions, of which they pocket 
the greater part, and let the soldiers 
want. After a while they abandon 
the helm of government, eitlier volun- 
tarily or by compiil^ilon, and take with 
them their ill-gotten wealth. When 
the chiefs set such examples, it can- 
not be wondered at if, amongst their 
inferiors, insubordination and mutiny 
arc the order of the day. These, how- 
ever, are most prevalent amongst the 
subaltern officers, scarcely ever Qvigi- 
nating with the soldiers, although 
their treatment, wc arc informed, is 
inhumanly cruel, and their priva- 
tions *and sufforings of the severest. 
There appears to be a great similarity 
in character between the Peruvian in- 
fantry and the Spanish troops of the 
present day ; although the former are 
not ofi Spanish descent, but consist 
chiefly of Indians from the interior 
and mountainous districts of Peru. 
Dr Tschudi describes them as obe- 
dient, willing, and courageous ; un- 
paralleled in their emduraiicc of hunger 
and fatigue, capable of sustaining for 
several days together marches of four- 
teen or sixteen leagues. The olli- 
cers, however, must be good, or the 
men are useless in the field. If not 
well led, they throw away their arms 
and run, and there is no possibility of 
rallying them. Moreover, no retro- 
grade movement must be made, al- 
though it bo merely as a manoeuvre — 
the Indians looking upon it as a signal 
for flight. The cavahy, for the most 
part well mounted, is worthless. Jt 
consists or negroes — a race rarely re- 
markable for courage. As cruel as 
they are cowardly, a defeated foe 
meets with barbarous treatment at 
their hands. 

With every Peruvian army march 
nearly as many women as it comprises 
men. Unpalatable as such a follow- 
ing would be to European command- 
ers, it is encouraged and deemed in- 
dispensable by Peruvian generals. 
The Indian women, as enduring and 
hardy as their husbands, set out two 
or three hours before the troops, and 
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precede them by abont tbe same time 
at the halting place. They immedi- 
ately collect wood for fires, and pre- 
pare the rations, which they carry 
with them, for their husbands, sons, 
and brothers. Without them, in the 
more desolate and mountainous dis- 
tricts, the soldiers would sometimes 
risk starvation. They are no im- 
pediment to the rapid march of a co- 
lumn, which they., on the contrary, ac- 
celerate, by saving the men trouble, 
and alTording them more time for re- 
pose. During a battle they remain in 
the vicinity of the troops, but far en- 
ough off not to impede their move- 
ments ; the fight over, they seek out 
the wounded and take care of them. 
The lot of these poor women, who go 
by the name of rahonas^ is any thing 
but an enviable one ; for besides their 
many privations and hardship;?, they 
meet with much ill usage at the 
hands of the soldiery, to which, 
however, they submit with incredible 
patience. 

The manner in which most, of the 
officers treat the soldiers is perfectly 
inhuman, and the slightest offences 
meet with terr'blcchastiscraent. Every 
officer has a right, at least in war time, 
to inflict, without a court-martial, any 
punishment he pleases. Some of the 
chiefs are celebrated for the refinement 
of their cruelties ; and many soldiers 
prefer death to serving under them. 
During General GamaiTa’s campaign 
agaiirat the Bolivians in 1842, several 
score of soldiers sprang one day from 
the bridge of Oi-oya, to seek death in 
the torrent that flows beneath it. With 
the scornful cry of “ Adhs^ capitan! ” 
they took the fatal leap, and the next 
instant lay mangled and expiring upon 
the rocks through which the sti^cam 
forces its way. “ I myself have witness- 
ed,” continues Dr Tschudi, “ how sol- 
diers who on the march were unable to 
keep up with the column, were shot 
dead upon the spot. On the road from 
Tarma to Jauja, a distance of nine 
leagues, I passed seven Indians who 
had thus lost their lives. It is true 
that the commandant of that batta- 
lion, an officer whose sword was as yet 
unstained with any blood save that 
of his own men, was accustomed to 
call out when he saw a soldier strag- 
gling from fatigue — un tiro I ^ 


Shoot him down ! An(l the order was 
forthwith obeyed.” When the troops 
reach the halting-place, and the rQbo-> 
nos learn the fate of their sons or hub- 
bands, they mournfully retrace their 
weary footsteps, and amidst tears and 
lamentations dig a last resting place 
for these victims of military tyranny. 

The sick are scarcely better treated. 
When-they can no longer drag them- 
selves along, they are placed upon 
mules, and, through the severest cold 
or most burning heat, are driven after 
the army. When they die, which is 
most frequently the case, they are 
dropped at" the next village, to be 
buried by the alcalde. 

“ The major of a squadron of light 
cavalry,” says our traveller, “once ask- 
ed mo, during my stay at Tarma in the » 
year 1842, to take charge for a few 
days of his sick men. Of one hundred 
and twenty soldiers composing the 
squadron, si3^-eight lay huddled to- 
gether in a damp dark hole, ill of the 
scarlet fever. Fourteen more were suf- 
fering from the effects of punisliment. 
What a horrible sight they present- 
ed! Their backs were nearly bare 
of flesh, and covered with the most 
frightful wounds. A mutiny had taken 
place, and the major had shot six men, 
and caused eighteen others to receive 
from one hundred to three hundred 
lashes, with broail thongs of tapir hide 
— a punishment so severe, that some of 
them died under its infliction. The 
survivors were compelled immediately 
to mount their horses and follow the 
squadron. For nine days they rode 
on in the most terrible agony, and 
during that time had to cross the Cor- 
dilleras. Several of them refused to 
have their wounds dressed *, and it was 
necessary to use force to compel them. 
One man implored me with tears to do 
nothing to improve his state, for that 
he longed to die. Before they were 
nearly cured,* a march was ordered, 
and they again had to mount and ride. 
The consequences of this barbarity 
were easy to foresee. Before another 
eight days had elapsed, the squadron 
.was scarcely sixty men strong.” 

Turn we from such horrors to a more 
pleasing theme^ Could 1 suppose,” 
says Dr Tschulli, “ that my readers 
are acquainted with the excellent de- 
scription of Lima which Stevenson 
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f ives in his Travels in South America,* 
veould willingly abstain from any 
detail of the houses, churches, squares, 
and streets of that capital. But as 
that esteemed work was imblished 
twenty years ago, and is now almost 
■entirely forgotten, I may vejiture, 
withoi^ danger of repeating things 
universally known, to give a sketch of 
the city of Lima.” And accordingly, 
the doctor devotes his fifth chapter to 
' an account of the capitalrofPcru — an 
account over which we shall pass 
iightly, for the double reason, that our 
readers may be better acquainted with 
Stevenson’s work than Dr Tschudi’s 
countrymen can be supposed to be, 
and because, if we linger wherever we 
^are tempted so to do in this very plea- 
sant book, our paper will run out be- 
yond any reasonable length. We 
must glance at the cathedral founded 
by Pizarro, and which took ninety 
years in building. Tts«inagnificenco 
and riches are scarcely to be surpass- 
ed by those of any other existing 
church. The high altar boasts of seven 
silver pillars of the Ionic order, tw^elve 
feet high, and a foot and a-half thick ; 
the shrine is seven and a-half feet 
high, carved in gold, and studded with 
countless diamonds and emeralds ; the 
silver candlesticks weigh one hundred 
and twelve pounds each. In connec- 
tion with tlie convent of San i’edro, a 
curions anecdote is told. It belonged 
to the Jesnits, and was their “ Colegio 
Maximo ; ” it was known to possess 
immense wealth, for the richest plan- 
tations and finest houses belonged to 
the order. In the year 1773, the king 
of Spain, supported by the famous bull 
of the 21at June of that year, “ Domi- 
nus ac redomptor nostcr,” sent orders 
to his South American viceroys to ar- 
rest all the Jesuits in one night, ship 
them off to Spain, and confiscate their 
wealth. The greatest sacresy was ob- 
served, and no one but the viceroy, 
and those in his entire confidence, was 
supposed to know any thing of the 
plan. But the same ship which con- 
veyed to the viceroy the king’s in- 


structions in his own handwriting, 
brought to the vicar-general of the 
Jesnits in Lima the needful instruc- 
tions from the general of the order at 
Madrid, to whom his Majesty’s designs 
had become known. In all silence, 
and with every precaution, the need- 
ful preparations were made ; at ten 
o’clock on the appointed night, the 
viceroy summoned his council, and 
communicated to thto the royal com- 
mands. No one was allowed to leave 
the room till the blow had been struck. 
At midniglit trusty officers were sent 
to arrest the Jesuits, of whose names 
tlic viceroy had a list. It was ex- 
pected that they w^ould be suri)rised 
in their sleep. Tlic patrole knocked 
at the door of the San Pedro convent, 
which was immediately opened. The 
commiMiding ollicer asked to see the 
vicar- general, and was forthwith con- 
ducted into the principal hall, where 
he found the wliole of the order as- 
sembled, waiting for him, and ready 
to depart. Each man had liis port- 
manteuti packed with whatever was 
necessary for a long voyage. In all 
the other convents of Jesuits similar 
preparations had been made. 1'he 
astonishment and vexation of the vice- 
roy may be imagined. Ho immedi- 
ately sent off the whole fraternity to 
Caliao, wlierc ships wore ready to re- 
ceive them. Inventories were then 
taken, and sccirch made for the Je- 
suits’ money. But great was the sur- 
prise of the seavehtu's, when instead of 
the millions which the order \vas 
known to possess, but a fcAv thousand 
dollars were to be discovered. All 
the keys, including that of the strong 
box, were found, duly ticketed, in the 
vicar- general’s room. The Jesuits 
could hardly have taken a better re- 
venge for the treachery that had been 
used with their order. 

It was supposed that the money 
was buried, partly in the plantations, 
and partly in the convent of San 
Pedro. An old negro, in the service 
of the convent, told how he and one 
of his comrades had been employed 
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daring several nights in carrying, with 
bandaged eyes, heavy sacks of money 
into the vaults beneath the building. 
Two Jesuits accompanied them, and 
helped them to load and unload their 
burdens. The researches hitherto 
made have been but superficial and 
imperfect; and Dr Tschudi opines, 
with some naivete, that the hidden 
hoard may yet bo discovered. We 
cannot partake ,his opinion. The 
cunning Jesuits who concealed the 
treasure will have found means to 
recover it. 

Lima was the principal seat of tlie 
Inquisition upon the west coast of 
South America, and in severity the 
tribunal was but little surpassed by 
that of Madrid itself. The building 
in which it was held still exists, but 
was gutted by the populace when the 
institution was abolished by the Cortes, 
and few traces of its internal arrange- 
ments and murderous engines arc now 
to be seen. More visible ones are yet 
to be noticed in the persons of some 
unfortunate Limefios. “ A Spaniard,” 
Dr 'J'sehudi tells us, “ whose limbs were 
frightfully distorted, told me, in reply 
to my inquiries, that he had fallen into 
a machine which had thus mangled 
him. A few days before his death, 
however, he confided to me that in 
his twenty-fourth year he had been 
brought before the tribunal of the 
Holy Inquisition, -and by the most 
horrible tortures had been compelled 
to confess a crime of which he was 
not gnilty. I still shudder when I 
remember his crushed and twisted 
limbs, at the thoughts of the agonies 
which the unhappy wretch must have 
endured.” 

NoV and then, however, the most 
holy rulliatis of the Inquisition met 
their match, as the following anec- 
dote serves to show. The Viceroy, 
Castel-Fucrte, once expressed, in pre- 
sence of his confessor, certain opinions 
regarding religion which the good 
monk did not find very catholic, and 
which he accordingly, as induty bound, 
reported to the Inquisitors. The latter, 
confident of their omnipotence, joy- 
fully seized this opportunity to in- 
crease its prestige^ by proving tliat 
their power extended even to the 
punishment of a viceroy. But Castel- 
Fiierte was not Philip of Spain. At 
the appointed hour, he repaii-ed to the 


Inquisition at the head.of his body- 
guard and of a company of infantry, 
with two pieces of artillery, which he 
caused to be pointed at the building. 
Entering the terrible hall, he strode 
up to the table, drew out his w^atch, 
and laid it before him. “ Seiiorcs,” 
said he, “1 am ready to discuss this 
affair, but for one hour only. If I am 
not back by that time, my officers have 
orders t® level this building with the 
ground.” Astounded at his boldness, 
tiic Inquisitors consulted together for 
a few moments, and then, with eager 
politeness, complimented the resolute 
Castcl-Fucptc out of the house. 

Lima was founded by Pizarro in 
the year 1584, on the Cth of J aiiuary, 
known amongst Roman Catholics as 
the Day of the Thi ee Kings. From, 
this latter circumstance it has fre- 
quently been called the City of the 
Kings. Like some tropical flower, 
urged into premature bloom and luxu- 
riance by tooVich a soil and loo ardent 
a snn, its decay has been proportion- 
ably rapid, and the capital of Peru is 
already but tlie ghost of its former 
self. Some idea of its ra]>id growth 
may be formed from the circumstance 
that a w’all built in 1585, only fifty 
years after its foundation, includes, 
wdth the exception of a small portion 
of the northern extremity and the 
suburb of San Lazaro, the wdiole of a 
city capable of containing one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and measuring 
ten English miles in circumfereucc. 
The dates of foundation of the prin- 
cipal public buildings further confirm 
the fact of l.»ima’s rapid arrival at the 
size as well as the rankof a metropolis. 
The number of inhabitants, which in 
ISIO was estimated at eighty- seven 
thousand, in 1842 was reduced to fifty- 
three thousand. It must be observ- 
ed, however, that the manner of 
taking the census is loose and imper- 
fect, and thfise numbers may need 
rectification. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the population 
has long been, and still is, daily dimi- 
nishing. Of this diminution the causes 
^ are various, and may easily be traced 
* to the physical and political state of 
the country. Terrible earthquakes 
have bulled thdlisands of persons be- 
neath the ruins of their dwellings; the 
struggle for independence also swc[»t 
away its thousands ; and banishment 
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apd emigration may further account 
for the dccreasd. Epidemics, the na- 
tural consequence of an imperfect 
|)Qli^, and an utter neglect of clean- 
liness, frequently rage in the city and 
its environs ; and DrTschudi proves, by 
interesting tables and statements, 
that the average excess of deaths over 
births has been, since the year 1826, 
no less than five hundred and fifty 
annually. Without enteringjnto all 
the, causes to v^hich this may be attri- 
but*ed, ho pronounces the criminal, but, 
in Lima, too common, practice of caus- 
ing abortion to be one of the most pro- 
minent. So large a yearly decrease 
menaces the Peruvian capital with 
a speedy depopulation, and already 
whole streets and quarters of the city 
^re desolate, — the houses falling in, — 
the gardens run to waste. To the 
country, not less than to the town, 
many of the above facts arc appli- 
cable ; and the once rich and flonrisli- 
ing region, that extends from the third 
to the twenty- second degree of south- 
ern latitude, and which, at the time of 
its conquest by Pizarro, contained an 
enormous population, now possesses 
but one million four hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

One can really hardly grieve over 
the possible extinction of a race which, 
according to Dr Tschiidi’s showing, is 
in most respects so utterly worthless 
and undeserving of sympathy. We 
refer now more especially to the white 
Creoles,* who constitute about a third, 
or rather more, of the population of 
Lima, where there are comparatively 
few Indians of pure blood, but, on the 
other hand, a large number of half- 
casts of every shade, and about five 
thousand negroes, chiefly slaves. 
These white Creoles, with few excep- 
tions the descendants of Spaniards, 
seem to have clung to, and improved 
upon, the vices of their progciiitoi*s, 
without inheriting thei» good quali- 
ties, Both physically and morally 
they have greatly degenerated. Weak, 
indolent, and effeminate, a ten hours’ 
ride seems to them an exploit worthy 


of registration in the archives of the 
cojmtry. Sworn foes of any kind of 
trouble, if their circumstances compel 
them to choose an occupation, they 
set np some retail shop, which gives 
them little trouble, and allows them 
abundance of lei.snic to gossip with 
their neighbours and smoke theircigar. 
The richer class pass their time in 
complete idleness, — lounging in the 
streets, visiting their acquaintances, 
and occasionally takfng a lazy ride to 
their plantations near the city. The 
afternoon is got rid of in the cafe, the 
gaming-house, or the cock-pit— cock- 
fighting being a darling diversion with 
the Creoles. Their education is defcc- 
tive,» and the majority of them are 
ignorant beyond belief. Dr 1 schudi 
tells us of a Peruvian minister of war 
who knew neither the population nor 
the artm of his country, and who ob- 
stinately maiutained that Portugal 
was the eastern boundary of Peru, 
and could be reached by laTid. An- 
other Peruvian, high in place, was 
heard tq give an exact account of how 
Frederick the Great had driven Napo- 
leon out of Kussia. There have boon 
some brilliant exceptions to this gene- 
ral darkness, but the list of them is 
very brief, and may be comprised in a 
few lines. In their habits the Creoles 
are dirty, especially at table; and 
the disgusting custom of spitting is 
carried to an extent that would make 
even a Yankee stare. Their principal 
good qualities are abstinence from 
strong drinks, hospitality to stran- 
gers, and benevolence to the poor. 

The ladies of Lima, wo lean), are 
in most respects far superior to the 
men. Tall and well made, v.ith re- 
gular features, magnificent C 3 TS and 
hair, beautiful teeth, and exqvnsitely 
small feet, they are spoken of by Dr 
Tscliudi in terms almost of enthusi- 
asm. Their dress is very original; 
one usual part of it being a silk petti- 
coat, made so narrow at the ankles as 
to prevent rapid walking, and to ren- 
der their kneeling down in church and 
getting up again a matter of some dif- 


* Europeans are apt to attach the klea of some particular colour to the word 
Creole. It is a vulgar error. Creole (Spanish, Criollo) is derived from criar, to 
breed or produce, and applied to native Americans descended from ' Old World’ 
parents. Thus there are black Creoles as well as white, and a horse or a dog may 
be a Creole as well as a man, so long as the European or African blood is pre- 
served unmixed. 
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ficulty. During the revolution, when 
Lima was held alternately by the 
Spaniards and the Patriots, a party 
of the former, in order to ascertain 
the real sentiments of the Limofios, 
disguised themselves as Patriots, and 
approached the city. As soon as 
tlioir coming was known, a crowd 
went out to meet them, and in the 
throng were many women with these 
narrow sayas, \^^en sufficient!}" near, 
the disguised 'Spaniards drew their 
swords, and cut right and left amongst 
the defenceless mob. The men saved 
themselves by flight ; but the women, 
impeded by their absurd petticoats, 
were for the most part sabred. 

The Limeiias arc good mothers', but 
bad housekeepers. Most ladies have 
an unnecessarily numerous establish- 
ment of servants and slaves, each of 
whom does just what lie pleasJs, and 
is rarely at hand when wanted. 
Smoking is pretty general amongst 
Peruvian women, but is on the de- 
cline rather than the increase. They 
are ]){iPsionatcly fond of music, and 
most of them sing and play the guitar 
or piano, although, for want of g<^od 
instruction, their performance is usu- 
ally but middling. Many of them 
arc skilled in needle-w"ork ; but they 
rarely occupy themselves in that man- 
ner — never in company or of an even- 
ing. “ Happy city ! ” exclaims Dr 
Tschudi, thinking doubtless of his own 
fair countrywomen and their eternal 
k n it^i n g n cedlcs, ‘ ‘ wh ere s t ockin g m ak- 
ing IS unknown in the social circle ! ” 
We do not find, however, that the 
doctor supports his assertion of the 
moral superiority of the Creole ladies 
over their worser halves, by any very 
strong proofs. 'Fliat assertion, on the 
contrary, is followed by the startling 
admissions, thait they are confirmed 
gluttons, and ruin their husbands by 
their love of dress ; that they gamble 
considerably, and intrigue not a few, 
favoured in this latter respect by a 
certain convenient veil of thick silk, 
called 2 imanto, which entirely conceals 
their face, having only a small 
triangular loop-hofe, “ through which 
a great fiery eye flashes upon yon.” 
Wefear that these “flashes,” frequent- 
ly repeated, have a little dazzled our 
learned traveller, and induced him to 
look leniently on the sins of the lovely 
Limeiias. We do not otherwise know 


how to reconcile the evidence with the 
cnlogium. 

Ardent politicians, and endowed .with 
a degree of courage not often foubd 
in their sex, these Peruvian dkracs 
have frequently played a prominent 
part in revolutions, and by their 
maiMcuvres have even brought about 
changes of goverament. Conspicuous 
amongst them was Dolla Francisca 
Subyaga, wife of the former president, 
Gamarra. W^hen, in 1834, dier 
cowardly and undecided husband was 
driven out of Lima by the populace, 
and stood lamenting and irresolute 
what todf>t Doila Fran cisca snatched 
his sword from his side, put herself 
at the head of the troops, and com- 
manded an orderly retreat, the only 
means by which to save herself «and* 
the remainder of the army. A by- 
stander having ventured to utter 
some insolent remark, she rode up to 
him, and threatened that when she 
returned to Lima she would make a 
pair of riding-gloves out of his skin. 
She died in exile a few months later, 
or else, when her husband went back 
to Peru four years afterwards, at the 
head of a Chilian army, she would 
have been likely enough to keep her 
word. 

So much for the Limeiias, although 
Dr Tschudi gives us a great deal 
more information concerning them ; 
and very amusing this part of his 
book is, reminding us considerably of 
Madame Calderon’s delightful gossip 
about Mexico. “Lima,” says the 
Spanish proverb, “ is a heaven to 
w^omen, a purgatory to husbands, 
and a hell to jackasses.” 'I’lie lat- 
ter unfortunate beasts being infiim- 
onsly used by the negi'oes, who, 
especially the liberated ones, are the 
most cruel and vicious race in Peru. 
In this latter category must be includ- 
ed the Zambos and Chinos, half- 
casts between negroes and mulattos, 
and negroes and Indians. Wc turn 
a few pages and come to the caniival ; 
during which, judging from the ac- 
count before us, we should imagine 
that Lima became a hell not only to 
ill-treated donkeys, but to man 
woman, and chUd. The chief sport 
of that festive season consists in 
sprinkling people with water, con- 
cerning the purity of which the sprink- 
lers are by no means fastidious 
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From nearly every balcony, liquids of 
the most various and unsavoury de- 
sorption are rained down upon the 
passers by ; at the street corners stand 
negroes, who seize upon all who are 
not of their own cast, and roll them 
in the gutter, unless they prefer pay- 
ing a eertain ransom, in which ease 
they get off with a trifling baptism of 
dirty water. Troops of young men 
force their way into the holises of 
their acquaintances and attack the 
ladies. First they sprinkle them 
with scented water, but when that is 
expended, the pump, and even worse, 
is had recourse to, and the sport be- 
comes brutality. The ladies, with 
their clothes dripping wet, are chased 
from room to room, become heated, 
4ud are frequently rendered danger- 
ously ill. Diseases of the lungs, and 
other rheumatic complaints, are the 
invariable consequences of the carni- 
val, to whose barbarous celebration 
many fall victims. Besides this, 
every year murders occur out of re- 
venge for this brutal treatment. One 
favourite trick is to fill a sack W'ith 
fragments of glass and earthenware, 
and fasten it to the balcony by a cord, 
the length of which is so calculated, 
that wheu let do>vn the sack hangs 
at about seven feet from the ground. 
The sack is kept on the balcony till 
somebody passes, and is then sudden- 
ly thrown out, but, thanks to the cord, 
remains at a safe distance above the 
heads of those below. Although it is 
tolerably well known that in most 
streets there is at least one of these 
infernal macliiiics; yet the sudden 
shock and alarm are so great, that 
persons have been known to fall down 
senseless on the spot. Horses are 
thus made to shy violently, and fre- 
quently throw their riders. The prac- 
tice is each year forbidden by the 
police, but the prohibiten is disre- 
garded. 

Heaven preserve ns from a Lima 
carnival I Jf compelled to choose, 
we should infinitely prefer a campaign 
against the Chilians, which, we ap- 
prehend, must be mere barrack-yard « 
duty comparatively. No wonder 
that the dSty is becom^g depopulated, 
when the fairer portionT of its inhabi- 
tants are annually subjected to such 
inhuman treatment. In some respects 
the Femvions appear to be perfect 
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barbarians. Their favourite diversions 
are of the most cruel order; cock- 
fighting and bull-fights — ^but bull- 
fights, compared to which, those still 
in vogue in Spain are humane exhibi- 
tions. Peru is the only country in 
South America where this last ainnse- 
ment is kept up as a matter of regular 
occurrence. Bull-fighting in Spain 
may be considered cruel, but in Peru 
it becomes a mere to«?turing of beasts, 
without honour or credit to the meu 
opposed to them, who are all negroes 
and zambos, the very dregs of the 
populace. There seems a total want 
of national character about the Peru- 
vians. They arc bad copies of the 
Spaniards, whose failings they imitate 
and oiit-hcrod till they become odious 
vices. Add to what has been already 
shown , of their cruel and sensual 
propensities, the fact that their 
habitations, with the exception of the 
two rooms in which visits arc receiv- 
ed, bear more resemblance, for cloaii- 
liuess and order, to stables than to 
human dwellings, and it will be ac- 
knowledged that not a little of the 
savage seems to have rubbed off upon 
the Peruvian. 

Ice is a necessary of life in Lima, 
and is brought from the Cordilleras, a 
distance of twenty- eight leagues. So 
essential in that ardent climate is this 
refreshment, that the lack of it for a 
few days is sufficient to cause anotable 
ferment among the people ; and in all 
revolutions, therefore, the leaders 
cautiously abstain from ai)plyiug the 
mules used for its carriage, to any 
other purpose. The Indians hew the 
ice out of the glaciers in lumps of six 
arrobas (IbO pounds) each, and lower 
it from the mountains by ropes. 
Other Indians receive and carry it a 
couple of leagues to a depot, where it 
is packed upon mules. Two lumps 
form a mule load, and thirty of these 
loads arc sent daily to Lima, where, 
by means of frequent relays, they ar- 
rive in eighteen or twenty hours. 
During the journey the ice loses about 
the third of its weight, and what re- 
mains is just sufficient to suppl}^ the 
city for a day. It is chiefly used in 
making ices, composed for the most 
part of milk or pine-apple juice. 

The want of good roads, and, in 
many directions, of any roads at all, 
renders carriage travelling in the 
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neighbourhood of Lima exceedingly 
difficult and expensive. Only south- 
wards from the city is it possible, at 
an enormous cost, to get to a distance 
of forty leagues. Sixty or eighty 
horses are driven by the side of the 
carriage, and every half hour fresh 
ones are harnessed, as the only means 
of getting the vehicle through the 
sand, which is more than a foot deep. 

A Peruvian, wh» was accustomed to 
send his wife every year on a visit to 
his plantation, at thirty-two leagues 
from Lima, told Dr Tschiidi that the 
journey there and back cost him four- 
teen hundred dollars, or somewhere 
about three hundred pounds sterling. 
In former days, during the brilliant 
period of the Spanish domination, 
enormous sums were frequently given 
for carriages and mules *, and t^e shoes 
of the latter, and tires of the wheels, 
were often of silver instead of iron. 
Even at the present day the Peruvi- 
ans expend large sums upon the equip- 
meiita of their horses, especially upon 
the .'f irrups, which arc ponderdus boxes 
carved in wood, and lavishly decorated 
with silver. A friend ofDr Tschudi’s, 
a priest firm the Sierra, had a pair 
made, the silver about which weighed 
forty pounds I The saddle and bridle 
w'cre proport ion ably magiiiticent, and 
the value of the silver employed in 
the wdiole equipment was more than 
1500 dollars. Spurs are of enormous 
size. According to the old usage they 
should contain three marks— a pound 
and a half— of silver, and be richly 
chased and ornamented. The row^els 
arc one and a half to two inches in 
circumference. Besides the saddle, 
bridle, and stirrups above described, 
the unfortunate Peruvian horses are 
oppressed with sheepskin shabrack, 
saddle-bags, and various other appli- 
ances. “ At first,” says our traveller, 
the Peruvian horse- trappings appear 
to a stranger both unwieldy and un- 
serviceable; but he soon becomes 
convinced of their suitableness, and 
even finds them handsome.” We 
should not, nor, wo dai’e be sworn, do 
the horses, whose many good qualities • 
certainly deserve a lighter load and 
better treatment than they appear to 
get. Dr Tschudi speaks highly of 
their endurance and speed, althongh 
their usual pace is an amble, at which, 
however, they will outstrip many 


horses at full gallop. One variety of 
this favourite pace, the paso portante, 
in which the two feet on the same side 
of the body are thrown forward at the 
sametime, is particularly curious, and 
peculiar to the Peruvian horse. Ulie 
giraffe is the only other animal that 
employs it. In Peru a horse is valued 
according to the goodness of his am- 
ble. Beauty of form is a secondary 
consideration, and the finest trotters 
are thought nothing of, but are Sold 
cheap for carriage work. It is consi- 
dered a serious defect, and greatly 
depreciates a horse’s value, if he has 
the habit bf flapping or lashing him- 
self with his tail when spurred, or at 
any other time. As this habit is 
found incurable, the sinews of the tail 
are sometimes cut through, w'hicli, b/ 
crippling it, hinders the obnoxious 
flapping. 

The breaking of a Peruvian horse 
occupies two years. The horse- 
breakers are, for the most part, free 
negroes, of powerful build, and they 
understand their business perfectly, 
only that they ill-treat the animals 
too much, and thereby render them 
shy. They teach them iill sorts of 
ambles and manege tricks, one of the 
latter consisting in the horse pirou- 
etting upon his hind legs. This they 
do wdien at full gallop, on the slightest 
signal of the rider. A well-known 
Limerio, says Dr Tschudi, rode at full 
speed up to the city wall, which is 
scarcely nine feet broad, leaped upon 
it, and made his horse repeatedly 
perform this volte^ the fore feet of the 
beast each time describing the arc of 
a circle beyond the edge of the wall. 
He performed this feat with every one 
of his horses. Further on in the book, 
the doctor relates an incident that 
occurred to himself, proving the more 
valuable qualities of these horses, 
their strength, courage, and endur- 
ance, “I hj^d occasion to go from 
Ilnacho to Lima,” he says, “and 
wished to accomplish this journey 
without halting. The distance is 
twenty- eight leagues, (at least eighty- 
four miles.) and I left Huacho at two 
in the afternoon, accompanied by a 
negro guide. At one in the morning 
we reached the river Pasamayo, 
which had been greatly swoln by the 
recent rains, and thundered along 
with a fearful uproar. Several tra- 
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Tellers '^ere bjvouacked upon the 
shore, waiting for daylight, and per- 
haps Jor the subsiding of the waters. 
My negro shrugged his shoulders, and 
said he had never seen the river so 
high ; and the travellers agreed with 
him, and denied the possibility of 
crossing. But I had no time to lose, 
and made up my mind to risk the 
passage dn my good horse, who had 
often served me in similar dilemmas. 
I cautiously entered the stream, 
which, at each step, became deeper 
and stronger. My horse soon lost his 
footing, and, in spite of his violent 
efforts, was swept down by the force 
of the current, until we were both 
dashed against a rock in the n^iddle 
of the river. J nst then the moon be- 
came clouded, and 1 could no longer 
distinguish the gronp of trees on the 
opposite shore, which I had*lixed 
upon to land at. Luckily my horse 
had again found a footing ; I turned 
his head, and plunging into deep 
water, the noble beast swam back, 
with incredible strength, to the bank 
whence we had come. After some 
search I found a more favourable 
place, and my negro and 1 succeeded 
in crossin r. Three travellers, who 
were anxious to do the same, but did 
not dare venture alone, called to us 
for assistance. 1 sent back the negro 
on my own horse, and one by one he 
brought them over. Seven times did 
the good steed achieve the dangerous 
passage, ^nd then carried me without 
a halt to Lima, where we arrived at 
the hour of noon. 

Such horses as these are indeed 
valuable in a country where carriage 
roads there are none, or next to 
none. The mules, v.'hose price varies 
according to their qualities, from 100 
to 1000 dollars, also perform, in spite 
of indifferent usage, scanty care, and 
l^i-equently poor nourishment, journeys 
of great length over thd arid sandy 
plains of Peru. They arc also amblers, 
and often as swift as the horses. Dr 
Tschudi tells us of a priest at Piura, 
who, when .he had to read mass at a 
sea-port town, fourteen leagues from , 
Ids residence, mounted, at six in the 
morning, a splendid mule belonging 
to him, and reached <liis destination 
at nine o'clock. At four in the after- 
noon he set off on his return, and was 
Itome by seven or half-past. The 


whole of the road, which led across a 
sandflat, was gone over at an amble. 
The priest refused enormous sums for 
this beast, which he would on no 
account sell. At last Salaverry, then 
president of Peru, heard of the mule's 
extraordinary swiftness, and sent an 
aide-de-camp to buy it. The officer 
met with a refusal ; but no sooner 
had he turned his back, than the 
priest, who knew Sal jverry’s despotic 
and violent character, cut off his 
mule's ears and tail. As be had fore- 
seen, so it happened. The next 
morning a sergeant made his appear- 
ance, bearing positive orders to take 
away the animal in dispute, with or 
without the owner’s sanction. This 
was done ; but when Salaverry saw 
the cropped condition of poor mulo^ 
he swore all the oaths in the language, 
and seift him back again. The priest 
had attained bis end, for he valued 
the beast less for Ills beauty than for 
his more solid qualities. 

The Peruvian cuisine has, not in’.- 
naturally, a considerable similarity 
with the Spanish. The puchcro or 
olla is the basis of the dinner, and of 
red pepper, capsicums, and other sti- 
mulating condiments, abundant use is 
made. 'J'he Linieflos have some ex- 
traordinary notions respecting eating 
and drinking. They consider that every 
sort of food is either heating or cooling, 
and is opposed to something else. 
The union in the stomach of two of 
these contrary substances is attended, 
according to their belief, with the 
most dangerous consequences, and 
may even cause death. A Limoilo, 
who has eaten rice at dinner, omits 
the customary glass of water after the 
sweetmeats, because the two things se 
oponen^ are opposites. To so absurd 
an extent is tliis carried, that ser- 
vants who have eaten rice refuse to 
wash afterwards, and the washer- 
women never eat it. “ I have been 
asked innumerable times," says Dr 
Tschudi, “ by persons who h^d been 
ordered a foot-bath at night, whether 
they might venture to take it, for that 
they had eaten rice at dinner I ” 

The market at Lima was formerly 
held upon the Plaza Mayor, and was 
renowned for the great abundance and 
variety of the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers brought thither for sale. But 
it is now on the Plazuela de la In- 
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quisicion, and its gloiy has in great 
measure departed. Along the sides 
of the gutters sit the fish and sausage 
sellers, who may be seen washing 
their wares in the filthy stream be- 
fore them. The butchers exhibit 
good meat, but only beef and mutton, 
the slaughtering of young beasts being 
forbidden by law. On the flower 
market are sold Lima nosegays— .772/- 
charos de flores^ as they are called. 
They are composed •bf a few speci- 
mens of the smaller tropical fruits, 
esteemed cither for fragrance or 
beauty, laid upon a banana leaf, and 
tastefully intermingled with flowers. 
The whole is sprinkled with lavender 
water and other scents, and is very 
pretty to look at, but yields an over- 
poweringly strong perfume. The 
price depends on the rarity of the 
flowers employed, and some 9f these 
pucheros cost seven or eight dollars. 
They rank amongst the most accept- 
able presents that can be offered to a 
Peruvian lady. 

“ The city of earthquakes,” would 
be a far more appropriate name for 
Lima, than the city of the kings. On 
an average of years, five-and-forty 
shocks are annually felt, most of 
which occur in the latter half of Oc- 
tober, in November, December, Janu- 
ary, May, and June. January is the 
worst month, during which, in many 
years, scarcely a day passes without 
convulsions of this kind. The terrible 
earthquakes that play such havoc 
with the city, come at intervals of 
forty to sixty years. Since the west 
coast of South America is known to 
Europeans, the following are the 
dales:— 1586, 1630, 1()87, 1713, 1746, 
1806; always two in a century. It 
is greatly to be feared that ton more 
years will not elapse without Lima 
being visited by another of these aw- 
ful calamities. Dr Tschudi gives a 
brief account of the earthquake of 
1746. It was on the 28th of October, 
St Sipion and St Jude's day, that at 
81 minutes past 10 r.M., the earth 
shook with a fearful bellowing noise, 
and in an Instant the whole of Lima 
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was a heap of ruins. Noise, earth- 
quake, and destruction were all the 
affair of one moment. The few build- 
ings whose strength resisted the. first 
shock, were thrown down by a rc]?u- 
lar horizontal motion of the earth, 
which succeeded it and lasted four 
minutes. Out of more than three 
thousand houses only twcuty-one re- 
mained uninjured. Nearly all the 
public buildings were o^rthrown. 
At the port of Callao the destruc- 
tion was even more complete ;• for 
scarcely was the earthquake over, 
when the sea arose with a miglity 
rushing sound, and swallowed up both 
town amf inhabitants. In an instant 
five thousand human beings became 
the prey of the waters.* The Span- 
ish corvette San Fermin, which lay 
at anchor in the harborir, was liurled 
far ovxr the walls of the fortress, and 
stranded at more than five hundred 
3^ard8 from the shore. A cross marks 
the place where she struck. Three 
heavily laden merchantmen met the 
same fate, and nineteen other vessels 
foundered. The town had disappear- 
ed, and travellers have related how, 
even now, when the sky is bright and 
the sea still, the houses and churches 
may be dimly seen through the 
transparent waters. Such a tale as 
this is scarce worth refuting, seeing 
that the houses were overturned by 
the earthquake before they were over- 
whelmed by the sea, whose action 
must long since have destroyed their 
every vestige. But the old sailors 
along that coast love to tell how on 
certain days the people arc seen sitting 
at the doors of their houses, and 
standing about in the streets, and 
how, in the silent watches of the night, 
a cock has been heard to crow from 
out of the depths of the sea. 

Meteors frequently appear as fore- 
runners of the earthquakes, amongst 
whose consqguences may be reckoned 
the sudden sterilizing^of disti icts pre- 
viously fruitful, but which, after one 
of these convulsions of nature, refuse 
for many years to pet forth vegeta- 
tion. No frequency of repetition di- 


* The day and the event strangely coincide witli the passage in Schiller^s 
„ Wilhelm Teir*— J 


’s ist Simon und Juda 

Da rast dcr See und will sein Opfer haben.’* 
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miiiishes the ilarm and horror oc* great nuisance of the earthquakes, 
casioned by the shocks. ^ The in- and the lesser one of dirt, already ad- 
habitants of Lima, although accus- verted to ; besides the armies of fleas, 
tomed from their earliest childhood to which render even the Lima theati-e 


the constant recurrence of such phe- 
nomena, spring from their beds at the 
first quivering of the earth, and with 
cries of “ misericordia ! ” rush out of 
their houses. The European, who 
knows notiling of earthquakes but the 
name, allhost wishes for the arrival of 
one, and is sometimes inclined to 
laugh at the terror of the Peruviana ; 
but when he has once felt a shock, 
any disposition to make merry on the 
subject disappears, and liis dread of 
its recurrence is even greater than that 
of the natives. The deeply unpleas- 
ant impression left by an earthquake, 
is in Lima heightened by the plegarim 
or general prayers that succeed it. 
Tlie shock has no sooner been felt, 
than a signal is given from the cathe- 
dral, and during ten minutes all the 
bells in the town toll with long, mea- 
sured strokes to call the inhabitants 
to their devotions. 

A pleasant country to live in! 
Thoso who may feel temptcid by the 
doctor’s commendation of the fasci- 
nating Liinefias— the delightful, al- 
though not very healthy, climate — the 
luscious fruits, and gorgeous flowers, 
and manifold wonders of J^eru — to gird 
up their loins and betake themselves 
thither, will perhaps think twice of it 
when they learn that an earthquake 
might, and probably w'ould, be tlicir 
welcome. Descriptions of tropical 
countries remind us of those pictures 
of Italian festivals, where nymph-like 
damsels and Antiiibus-looking youths 
are gracefully dancing round grape- 
laden cars; whilst some flue old Beii- 
sarius of a grandpapa, white boarded 
and benignant, sits iqmu the shaft and 
smiles upon his descendants. One 
secs the graceful forms, the classic 
features, the bursting grapes, and the 
bright sunshine. ; all of which, like 
enough, are depicted to the life, but 
one sees nothing of the filth, and nas- 
tiness, and crawling vermin, that 
would awfully shock us in the origi- 
nals of the picture. Not that we, 
mean to accuse Dr Tschudi of paint- 
ing Peru in rose-colour, or remaining 
silent as to its defect^ He is a con- 
scientious traveller, and gives us 
things as he finds them. Besides the 


almost unvisitable — not mifd Euro- 
pean fieas, but sanguinary Spanish - 
American ones ; besides the malaria 
ill the swamps, the piques^ chinchea, 
mosquitos, and other insect tormen- 
tors, he favours us with some agree- 
able details touching the highwaymen 
who infest the whole coast of Peru, 
but especially the fieiglibourhood of 
Lima and Truxillo. They arc usually 
runaway slaves, simarrones^ as they 
are called, or else free negroes, zani- 
bos, and mulattos. Now and then 
Indians arc found amongst them, who 
make themselves conspicuous by their 
cold-blooded cruelties, and occasion- 
ally even a wliitc man takes to this 
infamous trade. In 18IJ9 a Noitli 
American, wdio had served on board 
of a man-of-war, was shot for high- 
way robbery. Shooting, it must be 
observed, appears to be the Tisual way 
of inflicting capital imnisliinent in 
Peru, ^’’heso banditti, Avell mounted 
and armed, arc very bold and numer- 
ous, and most of them belong to an 
extensive and w'cll organised band, 
w^hidr has branches in various direc- 
tions. Sometimes they approach the 
city in parties of thirty or forty men, 
and plunder all travellers who leave 
it. They prefer attacking foreigners, 
and usually spare .the richer and more 
influential Peruvians, which may be 
one cause that stronger measures arc 
not adopted against them. Shortly 
before Dr Tschiidi’s departure from 
Lima, they attacked the feeble escort 
of a sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, which were on their way to 
the mines of Cerro de Pasco, and 
carried off the money. The silver 
bars sent from the mines to the city 
they allow to pass unmolested, as 
being too heavy and cumbersome. 
The finfortunatc peasants who come 
in from the mountains on jackasses, 
with eggs and other product, are 
marked for their particular, prey, on 
account of the money which they 
usually carry with them to make pur- 
chases in the town. If no dollars are 
found on them, they are killed or 
terribly maltreated. We pass over 
some stories of the cruelties exercised 
by these bandits. Hei-e is one of aii- 
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other sort. “ One night that I found 1888, the Anglo-Pcruvian\^erah 
myself at Chancay,” says the doctor, Miller, commanded ^ thousand of 
an Indian told me the following anec- these montoneros who were in the 


vdote : About half a mile fi-om the vil- 
lage, he said, he had been met by a 
negro, who approached him with car- 
bine cocked, and'ordcred him to halt. 
The Indian drew a large pistol, and 
said to the robber, ‘ You may thank 
heaven that this is not loaded, or it 
would ifemll over with you.’ Laugh- 
^ ing scornfully, tlyi negro rode tip and 
seized the Indian, who then pulled 
the trigger of his pistol and shot him 
dead on the spot.” 

When attacked by the police or 
military, the robbers display despe- 
rate courage in their defence. Some- 
times they take shelter in the bush or 
thicket, to wdiich, if the space of 
ground it covers be not too extensive, 
the pursuers set fire on all sides ; so 
that the bandits have no choice but 
to perish or yield themselves prison- 
ers. In the latter case their trial is 
very short, and after they have been 
left shut up with a priest for the space 
of twelve hours, they arc brought out 
and shot. They are allowed to choose 
their place of execution, and must 
carry thither a small bench or stool 
upon wdiich they sit down. Four 
soldiers stand at a distance of three 
paces ; two aim at the head and two 
at the heart. A few years ago a 
Zambo of great daring was sentenced 
to death for robber3% and he demand- 
ed to be shot upon the Plaza de la 
Inquisicion. lie sat down upon his 
bench— the soldiers levelled and fired. 
When the smoke of the discharge 
blew away, the Zambo had disappear- 
ed. He had watched each movement 
of the soldiers, and at the very mo- 
ment that they laid finger on trigger, 
had thrown himself on one side and 
taken refuge amidst the crowd, some 
of whom favoured his escape. In 
time of war a corps is formed compos- 
ed cldefly of these banditti, and of 
men wlio have made themselves in 
some way obnoxious to the laws. 
They go by the name of Montoneros, 
and are found very useful as spies, 
skirmishers, despatch- bearers, &c., 
but are generally more remarkable for 
cruelty than courage. They wear no 
uniform; and sometimes they have 
not even shoes, but strap their spurs 
on their naked heels. In the year 


service of Santa Cruz. When wjir is 
at an end, these wild troops disband 
themselves, and for the most part re- 
turn to their former occupation. 

Abandoning Lima and its environs, 
Dr Tschudi takes us with him on a 
visit to the various towns and villagers 
along the coast, proceeding first north 
and then south of the capital. In a 
coasting voyage to the port of Huacho, 
he has the honour to reckon amongst' 
his fellow passengers, Lord Cochrane's 
friend, the celebrated Padre Ile(|ucna, 
then cura of that town. Of this ccchs- 
siastic, of whom ho, after liis arrival, 
saw a good deal, he draws a picture 
which may be taken as a general 
typeoftlie Peruvian priesthood, and is> 
by no means creditable to them. Re- 
quena’s chief passion is coursing, and 
his greatest annoyance, during Dr 
Tschiuli's stay in Huacho, Avaa, that 
ill health, brought on b}" his excesses, 
prevented him from indulging it. He 
had several magnificent horses, and 
a numerous pack of greyhounds, some 
of which latter had cost him one hmi- 
dred and fifty and two hundred dollars 
a-piece. His seraglio vvas almost as 
well stocked as his kennel, and the 
number of children who called him 
th, or uncle, the usual term in Peru in 
such cases, w'as (piite prodigious. 1 le 
took great prhlc iu talking of Ids 
friendship with Lord Cochrane. Ho 
died a few weeks after Jiis return to 
Huacho, and delayed so long to send 
for a confessor that the Indians at last 
sniToundfed the house with frightful 
menaces, Hand sent in a priest to ren- 
der liim the last ofliccs of the church. 
He had great difficulty iu making up 
his mind to death, or, as he expressed 
it, to a separation from his greyhounds 
and horses. At almost the last mo- 
ment, when his hands began to grow 
cold, be made his negw) put on them 
a pair of buckskin gloves. 

This respectable priest was by no 
means singular in his love of the 
chase, of which frequent examples are 
to be found in Peru, On reaching 
Qnipico, the most easterly plantation 
in the beautiful valley of Hnaura, 1 >r 
Tschudi had Scarcely entered the 
courtyard when he was surrounded by 
upwards of fifty greyhounds, whiLt 
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from every quarter others came spring- the following day. Forty-eight hours’ 
tion^ards him. They were the re- wandering in those arid deserts, de- 
mains 6f a pack that had belonged to prived of food and drink, is certain 
one. Castilla, recently the owner of death to the strongest man. Elvers 
tlfo plantation, and whose usual cs- are scarce, and even where the bed of 
tabllshment consisted of two to three a stream is found, it is in many in- 
huhdred ofthese dogs, with which ho stances dry during the greater part of 
eVery day went coursing. The strict- the year. The traveller’s danger is 
cst discipline was kept up amongst increased by the shifting nathre of the 
this lightfooted multitude. At stated sand, which the wind raises in enor- 
hours a bell summoned them to their mens clouds, and iu columns eighty to 
meals, and in the kennel stood a gib- one hundred feet high. The medanos 0 
bet, as a warning to the lazy or per- are another strange phenomenon of 
verse. One day, when Castilla was these dangerous wilds. They arc 
out hunting, an Indian came up, with sandhills in the form of a crescent, 
an ordinary- looking crossbred dog. ten to twenty feet high, and witli a 
In spite of his looks this dog out- sharp crest. Their base is moveable, 
stripped the whole pack, and pulled and. when impel.cd by a tolerably 
down the roebuck. Castilla iinme- strong wind, they wander rapidly over 
diately purchased him at the enormous ■ the desert; the smaller ones, more 
•price of three hundred and fifty dol- easily propelled, preceding the large, 
liirs. A few days afterwards he again The letter, however, after a lime, 
went out with his best hounds and prevent the current of air from reach - 
his new acquisition. The leashes were iug tlm former — take the wind out of 
slipped, and the greyhounds went off their sails, it may be said — and then 
like the wind, but the crossbreed re- run over and crusli them, themselves 
malned quietly by the horses. The breaking up at the same time. In a 
same afternoon he was hung up to few liours, what was previously a 
the gallows, an example to his fellows, level, is often covered with ranges of 
The whole extent of the Peruvian hillocks, hindering a view of the liori- 
coast, from its northern to its southern zon, and bewildering the most cx- 
extreniity, presents nearly the same ]xjrienced wanderers through these 
aspect; vftst deserts of sand, varied perilous regions. In November the 
by fruitful valleys, with their villages summer begins. The scorching rays 
and plantations ; seaport towns of the sun break tlirough the grey 
there where nature or commerce has covering of the lieavcns, and threaten 
encouraged their fonndatioii; alter- to consume, by their intensity, the 
nate insupportable heat and damp entire vegetable and animal creation, 
fog; scarcity of men; crumbling Not a plant finds nourishment, nor a 
monuments of a period of riches and beast food uj)ou the parched and 
greatness. In the sandy plains it is glowing soil ; no bird or insect floats 
no unusual occurrence for travellers to ujwu the sultry air. Only in the 
lose their way and perish for thirst. upj)er regions is' seen the majes- 
In thatferventanduuhea thy climate, tic condor, flying towards the ocean, 
human strength rapidly gives way All life and movement is now conlin- 
before want of food and water. In ed to the coast. Ti'oops of viilturca 
the year -1823 a transport carrying assemble around the stranded car- 
a regiment of dragoons, three hundred cases of sea monsters; otters and 
and twenty strong, stranded on the seals {^ask beneath the cliffs ; variega- 
coast near Pisco. The soldiers got on ted lizards scamper over the%sand- 
shore, and wandered for thirty-six heaps, and busy crabs and sea-spiders 
hours through the sand-waste, out of dig into the damp shore. In May 
which they were unable to find their the scene changes. A thin veil of 
way. At the end of that time they mist spreads over sea and coast, gra- 
were met -by a number of horsemen • dually thickening, until in October 
with water and food, who had been the sun again dispels it. At the be- 
sent out Pisco to seek them, but ginning and end of this winter, as it 
alreiady CM hundred and fifty of the is called, the fog generally ri^s at 
unfortunates had died of thirst and nine or ten in the morning, and 
weariness, and fifty more expired upon is again dissipated at three in the af- 
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ternoou. It is thickci^t iu August and 
September, wlioii, for weeks together, 
it does not lift. It never changes 
into rain, but only into a fine pene- 
trating mist, called the garxia. On 
many parts of the renivian coast, it 
never rains, excepting after a very 
violent earthquake, and even then 
nofalways. The usual height of the 
fog from the ground is seven or 
eight hundred feet. It never ex- 
ceeds a height of tfvelve hundred feet, 
nor is found at all beyond a few miles 
from the coast, at which distance it is 
replaced by violent rains. The bound- 
ary line between rain and fog may be 
determined with almost mathematical 
acciirac}". Dr "i'schndi visited two 
lilantations, one about six leagues 
from Dima, the other in the neigh- 
bourliood of Jliiacho, one half of 
whicli was auniiiilly watered hf tlie 
garuas, and the other half by rain. 
A Willi was built upon the line where 
one mode of irrigation ceased and the 
otlicr began. 

The proviiico of Vea, whose soil is 
‘‘nudy, and to all apiicarance incap- 
iihlo of producing any deserii)tkm of 
vegetation, is devoted to the culture 
of the vine, whicli perfectly succeeds 
tlj(*ro. The young jilants arc set half 
a foot deep in the sand, and left to 
fluMiiselves; tliey speedily put forth 
leaves, and yield a luxuriant crop of 
grapes, remarkable for flavour and 
Juiciness. These arc mostly used for 
In’aiuly, with which the whole of Peru 
and great part of Chili arc supplied 
from the valley of Yea. It is of 
excellent ipinlily, especially a sort 
made from muscatel grapes, and call- 
ed figuftniirnta fic Italia, Very little 
wine is made, except by one planter, 
DonDoniingoElias, who has attempt- 
ed it after the European fashion, 
'file result has been a wine resembling 
Madeira and Tenerilfe, only much 
more fiery, and contaiiiingalarger pro- 
jiortioii of alcohol. Tlie brandy was 
formerly conveyed to the coast in huge 
(iartheu botijas^ capable of containing 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds weight of the 
liquor; but tliese were continually 
broken, chiefly by the thirsty mules 
across which they were slung like 
panniers* and who, when rushing in 
crowds to the watering-places, inva- 
riably smashed a number of them 
against each other. To remedy this 
the brandy- growers have adopted th^ 
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use of goat- skins ; and the manner in 
which, upon many plafitations, these 
arc prepared, is as frightful a piece of 
barbarity as can well be imagined.' A 
negro hangs up the goat, alive, by the 
horns, makes a circular cut through 
the skin of the neck, and strips the 
hide from the agonized beast, which 
is only killed when completely flayed. 
The pretext for this execrable cruelty 
is, that the skin comes ofi'more easily, 
and is found more durable. It is to 
be hoped that the planters will have 
sulficlent h liman it}’^ speedily to do 
away with so horrible a practice. 

The negrer carnival, which Dr 
Tschudi witnessed at Yea, appears to 
us, of the two, a more civilized j)cr- 
formance than the Creole carnival at 
Lima. In various of tlie streets large 
arcljcs, tastefully decorated with rib- 
ands, arc erected ; the uegresses and 
zambas dance beneath them ; whilst, 
the allotted task of the men is to gal- 
lop through without being stopped. 
If the women succeed in checking the 
horse, and pulling the rider ont of the 
saddle, the latter has to pay a fine, 
and gels laughed at to boot. It is 
diflicult to know which to admire 
most ; the speed of the horses, the 
skill of the riders, or tlie daring of the 
women, who tlirow themselves upon 
the horse as he comes on at full gal- 
lop. As the horsemen approach, they 
are pelted with unripe oranges, which, 
thrown by a strong-armed zamba, are 
capable of inflicting tolerably hard 
knocks. Dr Tschudi saw one negro 
who, during a wdiole hour, gallopetl 
back>vards and forwards without be- 
ing stopped, and concluded by giving 
an extraordinary proof of muscular 
strength. At the very moment that 
lie passed under the arch, he stooped 
forward over his horse’s neck, caught 
up a Degress under each arm, and 
rode off with them I 

Opposite to the ports of Pisco and 
Chiucha,lie a number of small islands, 
noted for their large deposits of guano, 
or kuanu^ as Dr Tschudi corrects the 
orthography of the word. The doctor 
gives some very interesting particulars 
concerning this efficacious manure, 
which, although but recently adopted 
ill Europe, appears to have been used 
in Peru as far back as the time of the 
first Incas. The Peruvians use it 
chiefly for the maize and potato fields ; 
their manner of employing it is pecu- 
liar, and but little Iwown in Europe. 
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wiieks after the seeds have he- 
. f^VL^-to geirmitiato, a small hole is 
lliade beside each plant, filled with 

S um and covered np with earth, 
elve or dfceen hours later the whole 
1 is laid under water, and left so 
for a few hours. The effect of the 
.process is incrcdibly rapid. In a very 
‘ few days the plants attain double 
^ their previous height. When the oper- 
atioi^ is repeated, but with a smaller 
quantity of tlie liuann, the farmer may 
iTckon upon a crop at least threefold 
that which he would obtain from an 
nnmanured soil. Of the white huami, 
which is much stronger than the dnrk- 
coloiircd, less must be used, and the 
lield must be watered sooner, and for 
a longer time, or the roots will be dc- 
, stroyed. When the land is tolerably 
good, seven hundred and fifty to nine 
hundred pounds of Iiqanu arc reckoned 
sufficient for a surface of fourteen 
thousand square feet ; with poor soil 
a thonsaud to twelve liundred pounds 
are required. 

The waters that wash the coast 
of Peru swarm with fish, upon many 
of which nature has amused her- 
self in bestowing the most singular 
and anomalous forms. For a periotl 
of six 'weeks. Dr Tschudi took up his 
abode at the port of Iluacho, with a 
view to increase his ichthyological 
collection. Kvery iiioruiug at five 
o’clock he rode down to the beach to 
await the return of the fishermen from 


their nocturnal expeditions. From 
as far as they could distinguish him, 
the IndiJins would hold up to his no- 
tice some strange and newly’' captured 
variety of tlie finny race, lie suc- 
ceeded in getting together many hun- 
dred specimens of about a hundred 
and twenty species of sea and river 
fish ; but ill luck attended this valu- 
able collection. I'hrough the negli- 
gence of the people at the port of 
P^Uao, a cask of brtindy, in which 
the Ash were preserv ed, was left for 
months upon the mole. in the buruiug 
sun, till its contents were completely 


apoiled. second cask, in spite of the 
ynost* careful packing, amved in Eu- 
rope, ai^cer a fifteen pionths’ voyage, 
in a slfuilftr condition* This, how- 
ever, wos not the oBly instance, during 
doicthy’s atay in Pmi, of the fruits 
^ great industry, and trouble, and 
: ihaavy ei^ense, bein^ snatched from 
py untoward accidents. But no- 
||i{ag acems to have discouraged a 


man actuated by a sincere love of 
science and thirst for information, and 
possessed, as is made manifest by 
many parts of his modest and unego- 
tistical narrative, of great determina- 
tion and perseverance. Steadily he 
continued his researches, in defiance 
of difficulties and sufleriuga that would 
have driven ordinary men over and 
over again on board the first ship sail- 
ing for Europe. ^ 

We have as y(St scarcely referre<P 
to those portions of the volume dedi- 
cated to natural history, although the 
doctor rarely dismisses a province or 
district without giving a brief but in- 
teresting account of its most remark- 
able animals, fruits, and plants. Ilia 
description of some of these is veiy 
curious. Amongst others, he tells u.a 
of a small bird called tlic c//eurrnf^ 
(Ptet*optochii8 rubcciila Kittl.) in 
connexion with which the people of 
(Uiiloe, of which island it is a native, 
entertain a host of superstitious fan- 
cies, Ibrctclling good or bad hick ac- 
cording to the various modulations of 
its song. I was one day,” says the 
doctor, “ out shooting wdth an Indian 
guide, w'hcn w^c came upon one of 
these birds, sitting on a bush and pip- 
ing out a shrill huit-hniUru, 1 had 
already taken aim at it, when my 
companion seized my arm, and begged 
me not to shoot it, for that it was 
singing its unlucky note. AVishing to 
obtain a specimen, I disregarded his 
entreaty and fired. 1 had loaned my 
gun against a tree, and w as examin- 
ing the little bird, when a vicious 
mule, irritated probably by the report, 
came charging -down upon us, so that 
wx* had only just time to run behind 
a liedgc in order to escape his attack. 
Before we could find means to drive 
the enraged animal aw'a}', he had 
thrown down my gun, bitten it fu- 
riously, and stamped on it with his 
fore-feet. The Indian gravely said 
that it would be well if no worse came 
of it, for that he had told me the bird 
was whistling bad luck.” There is 
another bird, about the size of a star- 
ling, which passes its time, and finds 
its food, upon the back« of the cattle, 
and chiefiy of horsps and jackasses, 
picking' out the insects which there 
abound. The beasts seem to feel that 
lie is doing them a service, and allow 
him to walk unmolested over their 
backs and heads. Of the beasts of 
prey) the ounce is the most dmigorons 
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and bloodthirsty. It attains a very 
large size, and Dr Tschudi saw the 
carcass of one that measured eight 
feet and tlireo inches from the nose 
to the extremity of the tail. The 
tail was two feet and eight inches 
long. It had been killed after a 
two days’ hunt, during Avhich, 
three negroes had been dangerously 
wounded by it. Of reruvian fruits, 
the most delicious is the chiriinoya. 
It is of a round forth, sometimes heart- 
shaped or pyramidal, its rind thick 
and tough, of a green colour streaked 
with black. The iuside is snow-white, 
soft and juicy, with black jups or seeds. 
N(‘ar Lima, they are small and of 
inferior sometimes not larger 

than a man’s fist ; but in the interior, 
and esiiecially in the province of llii- 
anuco, they attain Ihoir full perfection, 
aiifl often weigh fourteen or sfteteen 
pounds. Their smell is most fra- 
grant, and their delicious flavour, J)r 
''I'schudi says, he can compare to no- 
thing, for it is incanqiarable. 

\V e perceive, on glancing ovgr what 
W'c have w'litten, that w^e have occu- 


pied ourselves chiefly with the lighter 
portions of this book, and, by so doing, 
may have given the reader an erro- 
uoons idea of its value. Althbugh, as 
already mentioned, the more 
tant and scientific results of DrXschu- 
di^s travels are to be found in others 
of his works, the one before us must 
not be set down as a mere amusing 
and ephemeral production. It con- 
tains a gi*eat deal of curious informa- 
tion, and will be found useful as a 
book of reference by all wdio are in- 
terested in the commerce, natural his- 
tory, and general statistics of Peru. 

Notwithstanding our endeavours to 
“ go a- head,” we have got no further 
than the conclusion of the first volume. 
In the second, which is also the final 
one, the doctor abandons the coast • 
and tlie city, and penetrates into what 
may be termed the Peruvian back- 
w’oods, amongst the snow - covered 
Cordilleras and aboriginal forests, tin* 
silver mines and Indians. Of what 
he there saw and heard we shall give 
an account in our next Number. 


J.KTI'EnS ox ENOLISIl HEXAiMETEllS, 

Lettkr I. 

Deati ]Mii Lditou — I perceive, by your having requested a second specimen 
of N.N.T.’s English hexameters, that you feel an interest in the question, 
whether that form ot verse can be succcssfuHv employed in our language. 
Certainly the trial has n(3Vi*r yet been made uiiaer any moderate advantages. 
Sidney, and the otlicr iOlizabethaiis, in their attempts, hampered themselves 
with Latin rules of the value ot' syllables, which the English car refuses to 
recognise, and which drive them into intolerable harshness of expression and 
pronunciation. Staniliiirst’s I hgi/ is so laboriously ridiculous in phraseology, 
that every thing belonging to it is involved in the ridicule. Southey’s Vmon 
is a poem so olfensivc in its scheme, that no measure could have made it 
acceptable. Yet the beginning of that poem is, as you, Mr Editor, have 
remarkcii, a very happy specimen of this Rind of verse *, and would, I think, 
by a common English reader, bo admired, independently of classical rules 
and classical recollections. Now% if w e can reach this point, and at the same 
time give a good Englisli imitation of the Epic mode of narration in Homer, 
we shall have a better image of llomcr in our langua§e than w^e yet possess. 
Your contributor appears to me to have advanced a good way towards the 
execution of this kind of w'ork ; and I should be glad if he, or you, would 
allow me, as a reader of English hexameters, to offer a few remarks on his 
first book of the Jliad, with a view to point out what appear to me the 
dangers and diflicnlties of the task. I do not say any thing of my general 
admiration of N. N. T.’s version, for mere praise you would hardly think 
worth its room. 

I should be glad to discuss with you, Mr Editor, the Objections which are 
usaally made to English hexameters. There is one of these objections which 
I will say a few words about at present. It proceeds upon a misiipprehension, 
now, I hope, pretty generally rectified ; I mean the objection that we cannot 
have hexameters, “ because we have so few spondees in the language.” 
Southey says yre have but one, Egypt; and gives this as a reason i^^hy the 
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spondees of clarsical hexameters are replaced hy trochees in Cierman and 
English. As to Southey’s example, Egypt is no more a spondee than precept 
or rescript ; but the fact is, that we have in English spondees in abundance ; 
and these spondees have tended more than any thing else to spoil our hexame- 
ters. The universal English feeling of rhythm rejects a spondee at the end of 
the verse ; and if the syllables there placed are such as would, in the natural 
course of pronunciation, fonn a spondee, wc nevertheless force upon them a 
trochaic character. This may be worth proving. Read, then, the following 
lines of Sidney : — 

Hut }'et well do I find each man most wise in his oxm case.'* 

“ And yet Jicither of us at or blest dci moth his oiVi^seJf." 

“ Shall such morning dcus be an ease to lieat of a lox'e'sfire V* 

*• Tush, tush, said Nature, this is all but a trifie ; a self 

Gives haps or mishaxis, cv*u as he ord’reth his heart.” 

Now, here you have four endings which are naturally spondees ; but the vorso 
compels you to pronounce them as trochees— ouw rd-vc, ntvii hcf's / /yv, 
man's self. If you still doubt whether the last foot of I^nglish hexainoters i \ 
necessarily a trochee, consider this : — that if you make them rhyme, you 
• must use double rhymes, in order that the ihyino may include the stroiig sylla - 
bic. Thus take any of the examples given in Matja for April last : — 

"• See, O citizens ! here old Ennius's imago*prc.sv'<i 
Honour me not with your tears ; by none let my death be 

The car w ould not be satisfied with a rhyme of one sy liable such as this-* — 
But yet well do 1 find each man most w'ise in his own ease : 

Wisely let each resolve, and meet the event with a calin/n'V'.” 

Now, so long as men retain the notion that tlm most perfect English hexame- 
ters are those which have spondees in the classical places, they are h tl to 
admit such verses as those just quoted ; and this being done, tlic common 
reader, and indeed every reader, is compelled to do some violence to tin* 
language in reading. This, more than any thing else, lias made an English 
hexameter frequently'^ sound forced and unuatural. N. N. T. has a fc>v such 
ill Ills first Iliad. 

Pressed on the silvery hilt as he spake w’as the weight of his rufht fauol." 

** Two generations complete of the blood of articulate wunk ind." 

Over the split wood then did the old man burn them, and bha:k wine 

Pour’d.” 

'riiese forms of English hexameter arc to be avoided, if you would com- 
mend the verse to the common ear. And we may exclude them with a good 
conscience. Tlicir forced and uneasy movement does net arise from any ini- 
perfection in our English spondees ; but from the spondee in these cases being 
so perfect, that it cannot without some violence be made a trochee, wdiich tin* 
English verse requires. I do not -think you will find this bad trick in Southey. 
His habitual feeling of English rliytlim preserved him from it. 

But there is another blemish, which Southey, forgetting his classical iliy thm 
too much, for it ought to have guided his English practice, has often incurred, 
ft is, the WTiting lines without a ccpsi/ra, so that they divide themselves into 
half lines. Such as these : — 

'* Washington, said the monarch, | well hast thou spoken and truly.” 

Evil they sow, and sorrow | will they reap for their harvest.” 

That its tribute of honour, | poor though it wa.s, w'as witholden.” 

* Pure it was and diaphanous | It had no visible lustre.” 

N.N.X* has a few of these. One is the last line I quoted from him. 

The ^ential point in English hexameters, especially while they are iiuper- 
perfeciiy natni'alized, is, that the rhythm should be unforced. Without this, 
they will always repel and oifend the English reader. And hence, though 
our rhythm is to be constructed by stress, and not by Latin rules of long amt 
short, still, if it do not destroy it mars the verse, to have, for sliort syllables, 
|hp3© ivhich have long vowels, clustered consonants, or special emphasis. 
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Such arc the dact^is at the beginning of these lines of Southey : — 

*• Thou, too, didst act with upright heart as befitted a sovereign.** 

“ Heaven in these things fulfilled its wise though inscrutable purpose.’* 

ITear, IIe»lv*n! angels hoar! souls of the good and the wicked.” 

Kxcept you- prefer to read it thus — 

" Hear, Heav'n ! ye angels hear ! ” 
which is 110 bettor. Verhaps the tvorst of Southey’s lines in this way is this— 
Flow’d the light uncreated ; light all sufficing, eternal.’* 

And ns cxainpfbs of weak syllables harshly made strong, take these — 
Fabius, Atrides, and Solon and Fpamininondas.’* 

“ Here, then, at the gate of Heaven we arc met! said the Spirit.’** 

The desire of rny heart hath been alway the good of my people.” 

"N.N.T. has some examples of this. As a slight one, 1 notice at tlic end of 
:i lino, horrvsitrss orenn. And these, which are spoiled by the violation of em- 
]dia.sis : — 

Truly 1 c.'imc not, for one, out of hate for the siiearinen of 'I’roja.” * 
'^Mightier even than you^ yet among thTm \ never was .slighted.” 

Hero wo have an cmjihatic 1 and an emphatic them Avhicli are made sliort 
in the rhythm. 

X.N.T. lias one dactyl which I can hardly suppose was intended — 

Under his elia-stising hand.” 

It appears to me that 'wc shall never bring the lovers of English poetry to 
like our hexameters, except 'Nvc can make the verses so that they rvarl them- 
selves. This the good ones among them do. ^.N-T. has whole passages which 
run off without any violence or distortion. 

Hut the phraseology of English hexameters reipiires gi*eat care, as well as 
the rhythm, and especially in such a work as the translation of Homer. The 
measure has the great advantage of freeing n.s from the habitual chain of 
” poetical diction.” But w*c must take care that w c are not led, by this 
freedom, either into a modern prose style, or into mean colloquialities ; or in 
translating, into phva.ses wdiicli, though expressive and lively, do not agree 
with the tone of the poem. The style must he homel}*, but dignified, like that 
of our translation of the Old Testament. Perhaps you will allow' me, for the 
sake of example, 1q notice some of N.N TVs expres-sious : — 

“ Try not the engine of craft: to come over me thus Is beyond thee^ 

"J’his the evffget^twnf forsooth, that thyself being safe with thy booty, 

1 shall sit doum without mine.” 

The i>hrase to “ come over ywe” is colloquial, aud too low even for a letter. 
“ Your suggestion" is a phrase for a letter, not for an epic ywem. “ Forsooth" 
would be good in construing, but not in a poem. Again, is this passage serious 
English : — * 

" Opposite rose Agamemnon in wrath, but beforg he could open ?" 

I could notice other blemishes of st 3 de, as they seem to me ; and, indeed, I 
could the more easily find them, on account of the very severe standard of 
good English, serious and digniticd, yet plain and idiomatic, which 1 think 
the case requires. Every phrase should be the very best that can be found 
both for meaning and tone. I know that this requirement is difiicult ; but I 
think the thing may be done ; and I d5 not see why N.N.T. should not do it, 
and thus give ns a better English Homer than we have yet. 

If you can find room for me, I have a few more woiys to say on this same 
matter of English hexameters another day. It aj^pears to mo that there are 
still very erroneous notions current upon the subject. la the mean time I 
subscribe myself yotir obedient 

M. L. 
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The fall of tlie external walls of 
Lille did not terminate the struggle 
for that important fortress. Mai*shal 
Bonfilers still held the citadel, a strong- 
hold in itself equal to most fortresses 
of the first order. No sooner, how- 
ever, were the Allies in possession of 
the town, than the attack on the cita- 
del commenced with all the vigour 
which the exhausted state of the mag- 
azines would furnish. Detached par- 
ties were sent into France, which 
levied contributions to a great extent, 
and both replenished the stores of 
•the Allies and depressed the spirits of 
the French, by making them feel, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, that 
the war had at length approached 
their own doors. To divert, if possible, 
Marlborough from his enterprise, the 
Elector of Bavaria, who had recently 
returned from the Rhine, was detached 
by Vendome, with fifteen thousand 
men, against Brussels ; while he him- 
self remained in his intrenched camp 
on the Scheldt, which bai'red the 
road from Lille to that city, at once 
stopping the communication, and I'eady 
to profit by any advantage aflbrded 
by the measures which the English 
general might make for its relief. 
The goveiTior of Brussels, M. Pas- 
cbal, who had seven thousand men un- 
der his orders, rejected the summons to 
surrender, and prepared for a vigorous 
defence : and meanwhile Marlborough 
prepared for its relief, by one of those 
brilliant strokes which, in so peculiar 
a manner, characterize his campaigns. 

Giving out that he was going to 
separate his army into winter-quarters, 
be dispatched tbo field artillery to- 
wards Mcnin, and he hijnself set out 
with bis staff in rather an ostentatious 
way for Courtray. But no sooner 
bad be lulled the vigilance of the 
enemy by these steps, than, wheeling 
suddenly round, be advanced with the 
Ibulk of his fotces towards the Scheldt, < 
and directed them against that part 
of the French generars lines where ho 
Igiew t^ein^io be weakelt. The army, 
upon seeing these movements, antici- 


pated the bloodiest battle, on the day 
following, they had yet had during the 
war. But the skill of the English 
general rendered resistauce hopeless, 
and gained his object with w'ondcrfiilly 
little loss. The passage of the river 
was rapidly effected at three points ; 
the French corps stationed at Oiide- 
narde, vigorously assailed and driven 
back oil Grammont with the loss of 
twelve hundred men, so as to leave the 
road uncovered, and restore the coni- 
miiuicafion with Brussels. Having th us 
cleared the way of the eiicmj^ IVIaii- 
borough sent back Eugene to resume 
the siege of the citadel of Lille ; while 
he hiniself, with the greater part of his 
forces, proceeded on to Brussels, 
which he entered in triumph ou the 
29th November. The Elector of Ba- 
varia was too happy to escape, leaving 
his guns and wounded behind ; and 
the citadel of Lille, despairing now of 
succour, capitulated on the 11th De- 
cember. Thus was this memorable 
campaign terminated by the capture 
of the strongest frontier fortress of 
France, under the eyes of its best 
general and most pow^erful army.* 

But Marlborough, like the hero in 
antiquity, deemed notliing done while 
any thing remained to do. Though 
his troops were exhausted by march- 
ing and fightiug almost without in- 
termission for five months, and he 
himself was labouring under severe 
illness in -consequence of his fatigues, 
he resolved in the depth of winter to 
make an attempt for the recovery of 
Ghent, the loi-s of which in the early 
part of the campaign had been the 
subject of deep inortiflcation. The 
enemy, after the citadel of Lille capi- 
tulated, having naturally broken up 
their army into cantonments, under 
the belief that the campaign was 
concluded, ho suddenly collected his 
forces, and drew round Ghent on the 
18th December. Eugene formed the 
covering force with the corps lately 
employed in the reduction of Lille. 
The garrison was very strong, con- 
sisting of no less than thirty battalions 


*. Marlborough to Mr Secretary Boyle^ 17th December 1708. Ditp* iv. 362. 
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and nineteen squadrond, mustering 
eighteen thousand combatants.* The 
governor had been instructed by Ven- 
dome to defend this important strong- 
hold to the last extremity ; but he was 
inadequately supplied with provisions 
and forage, and this event signally 
belied the expectations formed of his 
resistance. The approaches M'cre vi- 
gorously pushed. On the 24th the 
trenches were opened; on the 25th 
a sortie was refiulsed; on the 28th 
December, the lire began with great 
vigour from the breaching and mortar 
batteries ; and at noon, the governor 
sent a flag of truce, oflering to capi- 
tulate if not relieved before the 2d 
January. This was agreed to ; and on 
the latter day, as no friendly force 
approached, the gamson surren- 
dered the gates and marched out, 
in such strengtli that they# were 
defiling incessantly from ten in the 
morning till seven at night! Bruges 
immediately followed the example ; 
the garrison capitulated, and the town 
again hoisted the Austrian flag. The 
minor forts of Plassendall andl^effing- 
hen were immediately evacuated by 
the enemy. With such expedition 
were these important operations con- 
ducted, that before Vendome could 
even assemble a force adequate to in- 
terrupt the besiegers’ operations, both 
towns were taken, and the French 
were entirely dispossessed of all the 
important strongholds they had gained 
in the early part of the campaign in 
the heart of Brabant. Having closed 
his labours with these glorious suc- 
cesses, Marlborough put the army in- 
to now secure winter- quarters on the 
Flemish frontiers, and himself repaired 
to the Hague to resume the eternal 
contest with the timidity and selfish- 
ness of his Dutch allies.f 
Such was the memorable campaign 
of 1708— one of the most glorious in 
the military annals of England, and 
the one in which the extraordinary 
capacity of the British general per- 
haps shone forth with the brightest 
lustre. The vigour and talent of 
Vendfime^ joined to the secret com- 
munication which he had with those 


disaffected to the Austrian govern- 
ment in Ghent and Bruges, procured 
for him^ in the commencement of th^ 
campaign, a great, and what, if op- 
posed by less ability, might have proved 
a decisive advantage. By the acqui- 
sition of these towns, he gained the 
immense advantage of obtaining the 
entire command of the water com- 
munication of Brabant, and establish- 
ing himself in a solid manner in the 
heart of the enemy’s territory. The 
entire expulsion of the Allies from 
Austrian Flanders seemed the un- 
avoidable result of such a success, by 
60 enterprising a general at the head 
of a hundred thousand combatants. 
But Marlborough was not discouraged; 
on the contrary, he built on the ene- 
my’s early successes a course of man- 
amvres, whicli in the end wi-estcd air 
his conquests from him, and inflicted a 
series of disasters greater than could 
possibly have been anticipated from a 
campaign of unbroken success. Boldly 
assuming the lead, he struck such a 
blow at Oudenarde as resounded 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
struck a terror into the enemy w^hich 
they never recovered fbr the remain- 
der of the campaign, paralysed Ven- 
d6me in the midst of his success, and 
reduced him from a vigorous oflensive 
to a painful defensive struggle. While 
the cabinet of Versailles were dream- 
ing of expelling the Allies from Flan- 
ders, and detaching Holland, partly 
by intrigue, partly by force of anns, 
from the coalition, he boldly entered 
the territory of the Grand Monarque, 
and laid siege to its chief frontier for- 
tress, under the eyes of its greatest 
army and best general. In vain was 
the water communication of the Neth- 
erlands intemipted by the enemy’e 
possession of Ghent and Bruges ; 
with incredible activity he got together, 
and with matchless skill conducted 
to the besiegers’ lines before Lille, a 
huge convoy eighteen miles long, drawn 
by sixteen thousand horses, in the 
very teeth of VendOme at the head of 
an hundred and twenty thousand med. 
Lille captured, Ghent and Bruges re- 
covered, the allied standards solidly 


* Disp, iv. 315,323^ 346. I^MarlboroughtoDuke de Mole> 10th Dec. 1708. Ihi^» 
346. CoxB, iv, 278. 

t Marlborough to Mr Secretary Boyle^ 3d January 1709» iv.' 889. 
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planted on the walls of the strongest 
fortress of France, terminated a cam- 
paign in whicli the British, over- 
matched and surrounded by lukewarm 
or 'clUatfected friends, had welliiigh 
lost at the outset by foreign treachery 
all the fruits of the victory of Kami- 
lics. 

The glorious termination of this 
campaign, and, above all, the addi- 
tion made to the immediate security 
of Holland by the recovery of Ghent 
and Bruges, sensibly augmented Marl- 
borough’s influence at the Hague, and 
at length overcame the timidity and 
vacillation of the Dutch government. 
When the English general repaired 
there in the beginningof 1709, he quick- 
ly overawed the adherents of France, 
regained his wonted influence over 
•Ihe mind of the Pensionary Heinsius, 
and at length succeeded in persuading 
the government and the States to 
augment their forces by six thousand 
men. This, though by no means so 
groat an accession of numbers as was 
required to meet the vast eflorts 
which France was making, was 
still a considerable Addition ; and by 
the Influonce of Prince Eugene, who 
was well aware that the princi- 
pal effort of the enemy in the next 
campaign w^ould be made in the Ne- 
therlands, he obtained a promise that 
the Imperial troops should winter 
there, and bo recruited, so as to com- 
pensate their losses in the preceding 
campaign. Great diflicullies were 
experienced A^ith the court of Turin, 
which had conceived the most ex- 
travagant hopes from the project of an 
invasion of France on the si(!c both of 
Lyons and Franchc Comt<'*, and for 
this purpose required a large subsidy 
in money, and the aid of fifty thousand 
men under Prince Eugene on the Up- 
per Khiiic. Marlborough was too ■well 
aware, by experience, of the little re- 
liance to be placed on A%ny military 
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operations in whicli the Emperor and 
the Italian powers were to be placed 
in co-operation, to be sanguine of 
success from this design ; but as it 
was material to keep the court of 
Turin in good- humour, he gave the 
proposal the most respectful atten- 
tion, and sent General Palmer on a 
special mission to the Duke of Savoy, 
to arrange the plan of the proposed 
irruption into the Lj'onnois. With the 
cabinet of Berlin th§ difficulties were 
greater than ever, and in fact had be- 
come so urgent, that nothing but the 
presence of the English General, or an 
immediate agent from him, could pre- 
vent Prussia from seceding altogether 
fi*om the alliance. General Gruinb- 
kow was sent there accordingly in 
March, and found Ihe king in such 
ill -humour at the repeated disap- 
pointm/nits he had experienced from 
the Emperor and the Dutch, that he 
declared he could only spare three 
battalions for the approaching cam- 
paign.* By great exertions, however, 
and the aid of Marlborough’s letters 
and inflAence, the king was at length 
prcvailed on to continue his present 
troops in the Low Countries, and in- 
crease them by fourteen squadrons of 
horse, t 

But it was not on the Continout 
only that open enemies or lukewarm 
and treacherous friends were striving 
to arrest the course of Marl boron gh’s 
victories. His diflicullies at home, 
both with his own jiarty and his op- 
ponents, were hourly increasing ; and 
it was already foreseen, that tliey 
had become so formidable that they 
would cause, at no very remote period, 
his. fall. Though he was publicly 
thanked, as -well he might, by both 
houses of parliament, when lie came 
to London on 1st March 1700, yet lie 
received no mark of favour from the 
(iuecn, and was treated with studied 
coldness at court.J Envy, the in- 


^ Can I do more than I do now ? ’ said the King. ‘ I make treaties, but the 
Emperor breaks his word with me, as well as Holland, every moment. Bcsicles 
it is impossible, without great inconvcni^mcc, to give more limn three, battolions ; 
and ho is a wretch who would advise me otherwise.’ 1 said ho was a w’retcli 
who should advise him not to do it. He replied, ' You speak very boldly, and 
may perhaps repent it, i^y our arguments are not conclusive.’ ” — General Grumbkow 
to >j;wIboroHgh, March 9, 1709. Coxe, iv. 341. 

of .Prussia to Marlborough, March 9, 1709. Coxp., iv, 346. 

. 'V In communicating the thanks of the House of Lords, the Chancellor said, 
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separable attciulant on exalted merit 
—ingratitude, the usual result of ir- 
requitable services, had completely 
alienated the Queen from him. Mrs 
Masham omitted nothing which could 
alienate her royal mistress from so 
formidable a rival ; and it was hard 
to say whether she was most cordially 
aided in her ellbrts by the open Op- 
position, or the half Tory- AVhigs who 
formed the administration. Both 
Godolphin and »the Duke speedily 
found that they Avere tolerated in 
office merely : while, in order to 
weaken their influence Avith the peo- 
ple, every effort was made to depre- 
ciate even the glorious victories 
which had shed such imperishable 
lustre OA'er the British cause. Deeply 
niortiflcd by this* ingratitude, Marl- 
borough gladly embraced an oifer 
Avhich Avas made to him by the 
government, in order to remove him 
from court, to conduct the negotiation 
now pending at the Hague Avith Louis 
XIV. for the conclusion of a general 
peace.* 

The pride of the French fhonarcli 
Avas noAv so much humbled that he 
sent the rrcsident Kouilid to Holland, 
Avith public instructions to offer terms 
to the Allies, and private directions to 
do every thing possible to sow dissen- 
sion among them, and, if possible, de- 
tach Holland from the alliance. His 
proposals were to give up Spain, the 
Indies, and the Milanese to King 
Charles ; and cede the Italian islands, 
reserving Naples and Sicily for liis 
grandson. In the Netherlands and 
(rermany, he offered to restore mat- 
ters to the state they Avcrc at the 
peace of Kyswick; and though he was 
very reluctant to give up Lille, ho of- 
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fered to cede Mcnin in its place. These 
terms being communicated to the 
court of London, they returned an 
ansAver insisting that the Avholc .Spa- 
nish monarchy should be rcstorca to 
the house of Austria, the title of Queen 
Anne to the Crown of England, and 
the Protestant succession ackiiOAv- 
ledged, tlic Pretender removed, the 
harbour of Dunkirk dcstro)'ed, and 
an adequate barrier secured for the 
Dutch. In their ideas upon this bar- 
rier, however, they Avent much be- 
yond what Marlborough Avas disposed 
to sanction, and therefore he niaiii- 
tained a prudent rijserve on the sub- 
ject. As the French plenipotentiary 
could not agree to these terms, Mai*l- 
boroiigli returned to England, and 
Lord Townsend Avas associated Avith 
liini as plenipotentiary. They Avere in-* 
structed to insist that Furmes, ipres, 
jMenin, Lille, Tournay, Conde, Va- 
lenciennes, and Maubciigc, should be 
given up to form a barrier, and that 
NcAvfoundland and Hudson’s Bay 
should be restored. Alarmed at the 
exaction of such rigorous terms, Louis 
sent M. de Torcy, aaIio made large 
concessions ; and Marlborough, Avho 
was seriously desirous of bringing the 
war to a conclusion, exerted all his 
influence Avith the States to induce 
them to accept the barrier offered, 
lie so far succeeded, that on the A'ery 
day after his return to the Hague, he 
Avrotc both to Lord Godolphin and the 
Duchess of ^larlborough, that he had 
prevailed on the Dutch commissioners 
to accede to the principal articles, and 
that ho had no doubt the negotiation 
AA'onld terminate in an honourable 
peace, t 

These flattering prospects, however, 
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I shall not be thought to exceed my jircsent commission, if, being thus led to 
contemplate the mighty things which your Grace has ^ done for us, I cannot but 
conclude Avith acknowledging, Avith all gratitude, the providence of God in raising 
you up to be an instrument of so much good, in so critical a juncture, when it was 
so much Avanted.” Coxe, iv. 375- 

* CoxK, iv. 352, 366, 377. 

T “ M. de Torcy has offered so much, that I have no doubt it will end in a good 
peace.*’ Marlborough to Godolphin, 19|h May 1707. 

“ Every thing goes on so well here, that there is no doubt of its ending in a 
good peace. Government have in readiness the sideboard of plate, and the chairs 
of state and canopy ; and I beg it may be made so as to farm part of a bed Avhen 
I am done with it here, which I hops may be by the end of this sumtner, so that I 
may enjoy your dear society in quiet, which is the greatest satisfaction 1 am ca- 
pable of having.” Marlborough to the Duchess, 19th May 1709. Coze, iv. 393. 
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, were soon overcast. The Dutch re- 
newed their demand of having their 
barrier strengthened at the expense of 
Austida^ and insisted that the Flemish 
fortresses of Deudermoiido and Ghent, 
forming part of tlie Imperial dominions, 
should bo included in it. To tliis both 
Eugene and Marlborough objected, 
and the Dutch, in spite, refused to 
stipulate for the demolition of Dun- 
kirk. So violent an altercation took 
place on the subject between the Pen- 
sionary lleinsius and Marlborough, 
that it had wellnigh produced a 
schism in tlio grand alliance. M. dc 
Torcy at first endeavourc<l to miti- 
gate the demands of tlic Dutch go- 
vernment ; but finding them altogether 
immovable, ho addressed himself pri- 
vately to Marlborough, ofleriug him 
*i^normoiis bribes if he could procure 
more favourable terras for France. 
The offers were 2,000,000 livres 
('£80,000) if he could secure Naples 
and Sicily, or even Naidcs alone, for 
the grandson of the King of France ; 
and 4,000,000 livres (£100,000) if, in 
addition to this, he could save Stras- 
burg, Dunkirk, and Landau, for 
France. Marlborough turned away 
from the disgraceful proposal with 
coldness and contempt but enforced 
in the most earnest manner on the 
French king, the prudence and even 
necessity of yielding to the proffered 
terms, if he w’ould save his country 
from dismemberment, and himself 
■Vom ruin. Ilis efforts, however, to 
uing matters to an accommodation 
with France proved ineffectual ; and 
after some weeks longer spent in pro- 
posals and counter- proposals, the ulti- 
matum of the Allies was finallj^ de- 
livered to the French plenipotentiary 
by tlic Pensionary of Holland, t 
By this ultimatum, Charles was to 
be acknowledged King of Spain and 
the Indies, and the whole Spanish 
rfionarchy was to be ceded by France. 
All the conquests of Louis in the Low 
Countries were to bo given up ; the 
Duke of Anjou was to surrender Spain 
and Sicily in two months, and if not 
delivered, Lonis was to concur with the 
Allies for his expulsion. The barrier 
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towns, so eagerly coveted by theDuteb, 
w^ere to be given up to them. Na^ 
mur, Menin, Charleroi, Luxembourg, 
Coud(^,Tournay, Maubenge, Nicuport, 
Fismes, and Ipres, were to be put into 
the possession of the Allies, Do Toi cy 
objected to the articles regarding the 
cession of the whole Spanish mouar- 
chy in two months; though he de- 
clared his willingness to go to Paris, 
in order to persuade the French mo- 
narch to comply with them, and 
actually set off for that puiq)oso. On 
the way to the French cajjital, how- 
ever, he was mot by a messenger from 
the French king, who rejected the 
proposals. “ If 1 must continue the 
w'ar,” said Louis, w^ith a spirit ivortliy 
his race, ‘‘ it is belter to contend Avith 
iiiy enemies than my oavii family.” 
So confidently had it been believed, 
both at the Ilagiic and in London, 
that peace was not only probable, but 
actually concluded, that letters of 
congratulation poured in on the duke 
from all (juarters, celebrating his dex- 
terity and address in negotiation not 
less thah his prowess in arms. So 
confident, indeed, was Marlborough 
that peace would bo concluded, that 
ho was grievously disappointed by the 
rupture of the negotiations; and never 
ceased to strive, during the whole 
summer, to smooth away difliculties, 
and bring the Allies to such terms as 
the French king would accept. He 
was overruled, however, by the minis- 
try at liomc, who concluded the cele- 
brated barrier treaty with the Dutch, 
which Marlborough refused to sign, 
and was accordingly signed by Town- 
send alone, without his concurrence ! 
And it is now decisively proved by 
the publication of his private corre- 
spondence with Lord Godolphin, that 
lie disapproved of the severe articles 
insisted upon by the Allies and his 
own cabinet ; and that, if he had liad 
the uncontrolled management of the 
negotiation, It would have been 
brought to a favourable issue on 
terms highly advantageous to Eng- 
land, and which would have prevented 
the treaty of Utrecht from forming a 
''stain on its annals.j: 


* MSmoirs, d» Toreij, ii. 104-111. 

J Swift’s Conduct of the AUkSi 72 ; CdXE, iv. '80.5-415. 

1 have as much mistrust for the sincerity of France as any body living can 
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The rigorous terras demanded, how- 
ever, by the Allied cabinets, and the 
resolute conduct of the King of France 
ill rejecting them, had an important 
eftect upon the war, and called for 
more vigorous efforts on tho part of 
the confederates than they had yet 
put forth, or were even now disposed 
to make. Louis made a touching 
appeal to tho patriotic spirit of his 
people, in an eloquent circular which 
ho addressed t# the prelates and 
nobles of his realm. He there set 
forth the great sacrifices which he had 
offered to make to secure a general 
peace ; showed how willing he had 
been to divest himself of all his con- 
(|uests, abandon all his dreams of am- 
bition ; and concluded by observing, 
that he was now compelled to con- 
tinue the contest, because the Allies 
insisted upon his descending* to the 
humiliation of joining his arms to theirs 
to dispossess iiis own grandson. The 
appeal was not made in vain to the 
spirit of a gallant nobility, and the 
patriotism of a brave people. It kin- 
dled a spark of general en^iusiasm 
and loyalty : all ranks and parties 
vied with each other in contributing 
their property and personal service for 
the maintenance of the war ; and the 
campaign which opened under such 
disastrous auspices, was commenced 
with a degree of energy and unanimity 
on the part of the French people which 
had never hitherto been evinced in the 
course of the contest.* As afterwards, 
in the wars of the Kevolution, too, the 
misfbrtuncs of the state tended to the 
increase of its military forces. The 
stoppage of commerce, and shock to 
credit, threw numbers out of employ- 
ment; and starving multitudes crowded 
to the frontier, to find that subsistence 
amidst the dangers of war which they 
could no longer find in the occupa- 
tions of peace. 

Skilftdly availing themselves of this 
burst of patriotic fervour, the minis- 
ters of Louis were enabled to open the 
campaign with greater forces than 
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they had yet accumulated since the 
beginning of tho war.. The principal 
effort was made in Flanders, where 
the chief danger was to be apprehend- 
ed, and the enemy’s most powerful 
army and greatest general w^ere to be 
faced. Fifty-one battalions and 
forty-nine squadrons were drawn 
from tho Khine to Flanders ; and this 
great reinforcement, joined to the 
crowds of recruits whom the public 
distress impelled to his standards, 
enabled the renowned Marshal Vil- 
lars, who had received the command of 
the French, to take the field at the 
head of 112,000 men. With this im- 
posing force, he took a position, strong 
both by nature and art, extending 
from Douay to the Lye ; the right 
resting on the canal of Douay, tliq, 
centre covered by the village of La 
Bassie, the left supported by Beth- 
une and its circumjacent marshes. 
The whole line was strengthened by 
redoubts and partial inundations. 
Marlborough was at the head of 
110, 000 men, and although his force 
w'^as composed of a heterogeneous 
mixture of the troops of different na- 
tions, yet, like the colluvies omnium 
gentium which followed the standards 
of Hannibal, it was held together by 
the firm bond of military success, and 
inspired wdth unbounded confidence, 
founded on experience, in the re- 
sources and capacity of its chief. 
Events of tlie greatest and most in- 
teresting kind could not but be anti- 
cipated, when two armies of such 
magnitude, headed by such leaders, 
were brought into collision ; and the 
patriotic ardour of the French nation, 
now roused to the uttermost, was 
matched against the military strength 
of the confederates, matured by so long 
and brilliant a series of viotories.t 
Though relying with confidence on 
the skill and intrepidity of his troops, 
MarlborougM according to his usual 
system, resolved if possible to circum- 
vent the enemy by manoeuvring, and 
reserve his hard blows for the time 


have ; but I will own to yon, that in my opinion, if France had delivered the towns 
promised by tho plenipotentiaries, and demolished Dunkirk and the other towns 
mentioned, they must have been at our discretion ; so that il^they had played tricks, 
so much the worse for themselves.” Marlborough to Lord Godolphin, June 10, 
1709. CoxE, iv. 40d. 

* CoxE, iv. 401. t v* 
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when success was to bo won in no 
other way. llis design was to begin 
the campaign with a general battle, or 
the reduction of Touruay, which lay 
on the direct road from Brussels by 
Moiis to Paris, and would break 
through, ill the most important part, 
the barrier fortresses. To prepare for 
either ev'cnt, and divert the enemy’s 
attention, strong demonstrations were 
made against Villars’ intrenched po- 
sition, and if it had been practicable, 
it would have been attacked ; but 
after a close reconnoitre, both generals 
deemed it too hazardous an enter- 
prise, and it was resolved to besiege 
the fortress. On the 23d J une, the 
right under Eugene crossed the lower 
Dylo below Lille ; while the left, with 
^hom were the whole English and 
^utch contingents, crossed the uiiper 
Dyle, and Marlborough fixed his 
headquarters at the castle of Looz. 
So threatening were the masses whicli 
the Allies now accumulated in his 
front, that Yillars never doubted he 
was about to be attacked: and in 
consequence he strengthened his po- 
sition to the utmost of his power, 
called in all his detachments, and 
drew considerable reinforcements from 
the garrisons of Tournay and other 
fortresses in his vicinity. Having 
thus fixed his antagonist’s attention, 
and concentrated his force in his in- 
trenched lines between Douay and 
Bethuno, Marlborough sucfdcnl}' 
moved off to the left, in the direction 
of Tournay. This was done, howo cr, 
Avith every imaginable precaution to 
impose upon the enemy. They de- 
camped at nightfall on the 27th in 
dead silence, and advanced part of 
the night straight towards the French 
lines ; but at two in the moniing, the 
troops were suddenly halted, wheeled 
to the left, and marched in two co- 
lumns, by Pout a Boviiics and Pont 
a Tressins, towards Toinnay. So ex- 
peditiously Avas the change in the line 
of march managed, and so comjdcte 
the surprise, that by seven in the 
inoniiug the troop%,were drawn round 
Tonniay, and the investment com- 
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plete, while a half of the gamson was 
still absent in] the lines of Marshal 
A’^illars, and it Avas thereby .rendered 
incapable of making any effectual de- 
fence. Meanwhile, that commander 
was so deceived, that he was congra- 
tulating himself that tlio enemy had 
“ fixed on the siege of Tournay, Avhich 
should occupy them the whole re- 
mainder of the campaign ; Avheii it is 
evident their design had been, after 
defeating me, to t^ninder against 
Aire la Vcnaiit Avith their licav'y 
artillery, penetrate as far as Bou- 
logne, and after laying all Picardy 
under contribution, push on even to 
Paris.” * 

Tournay is an old town, the ancient 
Avails of Avhicli arc of wide circuit ; 
but it had a series of advanced Avorks 
erected by Van ban, and its citadel, a 
rcgnlai*® pentagon, was considered by 
the great Conde as one of the most 
perfect specimens of modern fortiti- 
cation in existence. So little did the 
governor expect their approach, tliat 
many of the ofliccrs Avorc absent, and 
a dctacliineiit of the garrison, sent out 
to forage, Avas made laisoncra by 
General Liimley, Avho coinmaudcd the 
ijiA^esting corps. 'J'he fortifications, 
however, Avore in the best state, aiul 
the magazines well stored with am- 
munition and military stores. It Avas 
the ancient capital of the Nervii, so 
celebrated for their valour in the wars 
Avitli Civsar; and an inscription on its 
walls testified that Louis XIV., after 
taking it in four days, had assisted iu 
the construction of the additional 
AAorks Avhich would render it impreg- 
nable. The attempt to take such a 
place with a force no greater than that 
with AvhicU Villars had at hand to 
intciTupt the operations, Avould have 
been an cntcrjirisc of the utmost 
temerity, and probably terminated in 
disaster, had it not been for the ad- 
mirable skill Avitli Avhich the attention 
of the enemy had been fixed on an- 
other quarter, and the siege com- 
menced Avith half its garrison absent, 
and Avhat AA^as there, imperfectly sup- 
plied Avith provisions. t 


' ♦ M 6 m, de Villars, ii 63. Marlborough to (Jodolphin, .luiie 27, 17 ()P. Goxk, 
ir. 5.6. ^ 

t tWarlboroAigh to Mr Secretary Boyle, 27th June 1700. J)hp, iv. 520. Coxe, 

V. 7| 8. 
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The heavy artillery aiitl siege 
equipage required to be brought up 
the Scheldt from Ghent, which in the 
outset occasioned some delay in the 
operations. Marlborough commanded 
the attacking, Eugene the covering 
forces. By the Oth, however, the ap- 
proaches wore commenced ; on the 
JO til, the battering train arrived and 
the trenches armed ; repeated sallies 
of the enemy to interrupt the opera- 
tions were rcpulifcd, and several of the 
outworks carried, between that time 
and the ^ 1st, on which last occasion 
the besiegers succeeded in establishing 
1 hcmsci ves in the covered ways. The 
breaching batteries continued to 
thunder with terrible effect upon the 
walls ; and on the 27th, a strong horn- 
work, called of the Seven Fountains, 
was carried, and the Allies were mas- 
ters of nearly the whole lin(y of the 
counterscarp.” jMeanwhilc, Villars 
made no serious movciiieiit to inter- 
rui>t the besiegers, coutcutiiig him- 
self with making demonstrations be- 
tween the Scarfe and the Scheldt to 
alarm the covering forces. ’Eugene, 
however, narrowly watclicd all liis 
proceedings ; and in truth the French 
marshal, far from really iiitciuliiig 
to disquiet the Allies in their opera- 
tions, was busied with an immense 
army of pioneers and labourers in 
constructing a new set of lines from 
Doiiay along the Scarfe to the Scheldt 
near Conde, in order to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Allies in the direction they 
had now taken. Seeing no prospect 
of being relieved, the governor on the 
20 th surrendered the town, and retired 
with the remains of the garrison, still 
four thousand strong, into the citadel.* 

On the surrender of the town, no 
lime was lost in ijrosecutiiig opera- 
tions against the citadel, and the line 
of circninvallatioii was traced out 
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that very evening. But this under- 
taking proved more ditlicult than had 
been expected, and several weeks 
elapsed before any material progress 
was made in the operatious, dur- 
ing* which Villars made good use 
of his time in completing his new 
lines to cover Valenciennes and Coiidd. 
The garrison of the citadel, 'though 
unequal to tlic defence of the town of 
'J'ouriuiy, w'as quite adequate to that 
of the citadel: and the vast mines 
with which the whole outworks and 
glacis were perforated, rendered the 
approaches in the highest degree 
perilous and diflicuTt. The governor, 
]M. Be Survillc, proposed, on the f)tli 
August, to capitulate in a month if 
not relieved ; and to this proposition, 
^larl borough and Eugene with praise;^ 
worthy humanity at once acceded : but 
the King of France refused to ratify 
the terms i)roposcd, unless the suspen- 
sion of arms was made general to the 
whole Netherlands, to which the allied 
general would not accede. The 
military operations consequently went 
on, and soon acquired a degree of 
horror hitherto unparalleled even in 
that long and bloody contest. The 
art of countermining, and of counter- 
acting the danger of mines exploding, 
was then very imperfectly under- 
stood, though tliat of besieging above 
ground had been brought to the very 
highest degree of perfection. The 
soldiers, in consequence, entertained 
a great and almost superstitious dread 
of the perils of that subterraneous 
warfare, where prowess and courage 
were alike unavailing, and the bravest, 
equal ly as the most pusillanimous, WTre 
liable to be at any moment blown in- 
to the air, or smothered under ground, 
by the explosions of an unseen, and 
therefore appalling, enemy. The 
Allies were inferior in regular sappers 
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* Marlborough to Lord Galway, 4th July 1709; and to the Queen, 29th July 
1709. iv. 530 and 556. Co e, v. 8, 13. Marlborough’s private letters to 

the Duchess at this period, as indeed throughout all his campaigns, prove how he 
was tired of the war, and how ardently he sighed for repose at Blenheim. ** The 
taking of the citadel of Toiiriiay will, 1 fear, cost us more men and time than that 
of the town ; but that which gives me the greatest prospect for the happiness of 
being with you, is, that certainly the misery of France increases, which must 
bring us a peace. The misery of the poor people we see is such, that one must be 
a brute not to pity them. May you be ever happy, and I enjoy some few years of 
quiet w’ith you, is what I daily pray for.” Marlborough to the Duchess^ July 30, 
1709, CoxK, V. 12. 
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and miners to the besieged, who were 
i^lngularly well supplied with that im- 
portant arm of the service. The or- 
dinaiy soldiers, how brave soever in 
the field, evinced a repugnance at 
engaging in this novel and terrific 
species of warfare : and it was only 
by personally visiting the trenches in 
the very hottest of the fire, and offer- 
ing high rewards to the soldiers who 
would enter into tlio mines, that men 
could be got who would venture on 
the perilous service.* 

It was not surprising that even the 
bravest of the allied troops were ap- 
palled at the new and extraordinary 
dangers wliicli now awaited them, for 
they were truly of the most formidable 
description. What rendered them pe- 
tCuliarly so, was, that the perils in a 
peculiar manner affected the bold and 
the forward. The first to mount a 
bi'each, to effect a lodgement in a horn- 
work, to penetrate into a mine, was 
sure to perish. First a hollow rumbling 
noise was heard, which froze tlio bravest 
hearts with horror : a violent rush as 
of a subterraneous cataract succeeded ; 
and immediately the earth heaved, 
and whole companies, and even bat- 
talions, were destroyed with a fright- 
ful explosion. On the 15tli August 
a sally by M. Do Survillo w’as bi*avely 
repulsed, and the besiegers, pursuing 
their advantage, effectiid a lodgement 
in the outwork: but immediately a 
mine was sprung, and a luuidred and 
fifty men were blown into the air. 
In the night between the lOlh and 
17th, a long and furious coniiict took 
place below ground and in utter dark- 
ness, between the contending parties, 
which at length terminated to the 
advantage of the besiegers.f On the 
23d a mine was discovered, sixty feet 
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long by twenty broad, which would, 
have blown up a whole battalion of 
Hanoverian troops placed above it; 
but while the Allies wei*c in the mine, 
congratulating themselves on tlie dis- 
covery, a mine below it was suddenly 
sprung, and all within the upper one 
buried in the ruins. On the night of 
the 25th, three hundred men, posted 
in a large mine discovered to tin* 
Allies by an inhabitant of Touriiay, 
were crushed by the^explosion of an- 
other mine directly below it ; and on 
the same night, one hundred men 
posted in the town ditch were sud- 
denly buried under a bastion blown 
out uj)oii them, (treat was the dis- 
may which these dreadful and unheard- 
of disasters produced among the allied 
troops. But at length the resolution 
and energy of Marlborough and En- 
gene tHiimphcd over every obstacle. 
Early on the morning of the 3 1st 
August the wliite flag was (lisS|)layed, 
and a conference took j)laco between 
the two commanders in the house of 
the Earl of Albemarle; but the gover- 
nor having refused to accede to the 
terms demanded — tlial lie should sur- 
render iirisoiicrs of war — the fire 
recommenced, and a tremendous dis- 
charge from all tlio batteries took 
place for the next three days. This 
compelled the brave J)c Surville to 
submit; and Marlborougli, in con- 
sideration of Ills gallant defence., per- 
mitted ttic garrison to march out with 
the lionoiirs of war, and return to 
France, on condition of not serving 
again till exchanged. On September 
3d the gates were sniTendcred ; and 
the entire command of this strong 
fortress and ricli city, which entirely 
covered Siianish Flanders, was oli- 
taiiied by the Allics.t 
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* Dumont’s Military Hhtory, ii. 104. Coxe, v, 15, lO. 
t A very striking inci^,ent occurred in the siege, which sliows to what a height 
the heroic spirit nith which the troops wore animated had risen. An officer com- 
manding a detachment, was sent by Lord Albemarle to occupy a certiiiii lunette 
which had been captured from the enemy ; and though it w as concealed from the 
men, the commander told the officer he had every reason to believe the post w^as 
undermined, and that the party w ould be blowm up. Knowing this, ho proceeded 
with perfect calmness to the place of Lis destination ; and when* provisions and 
wine w'cre served out to the men, he desired thorn to fill their calashes, and said, 
“ Here is a health to those who die the death of the brave.” The mine in effect 
was immediately after sprung ; but fortunately the explosion failed, and his eom- 
rudes survived to relate their commander’s noble conduct. 

$ Marlborough to Mr Secretary Boyle, 31st August and 3d September 1703* 
iv. 585, 588, Coxe, v. 14, 18. Dumont’s MUitarif IfUfory, ii, 103. 
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No sooner was Toiirnay taken than 
the allied generals turned their eyes 
to Mons, the next great fortress on 
the road to Paris, and which, with 
Valenciennes, constituted the only re- 
maining strongholds that lay on that 
line between them and Paris. So 
anxious was Marlborough to liasten 
operations against this important 
town, that on the very day on which 
the white flag was displayed from the 
citadel of Touftia}", he dispatched 
Lord Orkney with all the grenadiers 
of the army, and twenty s(iuadrons, 
to surprise Cihislain, aiul secure the 
passage of the Ifaiue. On the fld, 
the Prince of ircsscj-Cassol was dis- 
patched after him with 4(U)() foot and 
no srpiadrons. Lord Orkney, on ar- 
riving on the banks of the Ilaino, 
found the passage so strongl 3 ^guarde(l 
that he did not deem itin'udent alarm 

the enemy by al teinptingtofurcc them. 
The Prineo of liessc-Caascl, however, 
was more fortunate, lie marched with 
sneli extraordinary diligence, that 
he got over forty- nine English miles 
in fifty- six successive hours; a rapi- 
dity of advance, for such a distance, 
that had never been surpassed at that, 
though it has been outdone hi later 
times.* ]>y this means he reached 
the Ilaine on the other side of Mons, 
and surprised the passage ncarObourg, 
at two in tlie moriiing of the 6th, and 
at noon he entered the French lines 
of the Tronille Avithoiit opposition, the 
enemy retiring with precipitation as 
he advanced. IIo immediately ex- 
tended his forces over the valley of 
the Tronille, fixed his head<iuarters 
at the abbey of llelian, and with his 
right occnjiied in slrcngtli the impor- 
tant plateau of demappes, whicli in- 
tercepted the cominimication between 
Mons and Yaleiicicnnes. It was on 
this height that the famous battle 
was fought between the French Kc- 
piiblicans under Dninouricr in 171)2: 
another proof among the many which 
history affords how frequently the 
crisis of war, at long distances of 
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time from each other, takes place in 
the same place. By this decisive 
movement Marlborough gained an 
immense advantage Mons was now- 
passed and invested on the side of 
France; and the formidable lines, 
thirty leagues in length, on which 
Marsh aPA^illars had been labouring 
with such assiduity during the two 
preceding mouths, were turned and 
rendered of no avail.t 
While the Prince of Hesse- Uasscl, 
with the advanced guard of the army, 
gained this brilliant success, Marlbo- 
rough was rapidly Ipllowing w ith the 
main body in the same direction. The 
force besieging Tournay crossed the 
Sclnddt at the bridge of that town, 
and joined the covering force un- 
der Eugene. From tlicnco thej’'. 
adianced to Siranf, wdierc they were 
joined by JiOrd Orkney -with his 
detachment, which had failed in pass- 
ing the Haine. On the 6th, having 
learned of the success of the Pi incc of 
lJesse-Cassel,wdio had turned the ene- 
my's lines, and got between Mons and 
France, the allied generals pushed on 
w'itli the utmost expedition, and leav- 
ing their army to form the investment 
of Moils, joined the prince in the abbey 
of Beiiaii. Both commanders bestow- 
ed on him the highest compliments for 
the advantages he had gained ; but he 
replied, “ Tlie French liave deprived 
me of the glory due to suclra compli- 
ment, since they have not even w'aitcd 
my arrival.’’ in truth, such had been 
theceleritj^and skillof his dispositions, 
that they had rendered resistance 
hopeless, and achieved success with- 
out the necessity of striking a blow. 
Meanwhile MarsJiiil Boufllcrs, hear- 
ing a battle was imminent, arrived in 
the camp as a volunteer, to serve un- 
der A^illars, hU junior in military ser- 
vice ; a noble example of disinterested 
patriotism, which, not less than the 
justly poi)ulflr character of that dis- 
tinguished general, raised the enthu- 
siasm of the French soldiers to the 
very highest pitch. t Every thing an- 


* Mackenzie's brigade, w^hich joined Wellington s army after the b iltle of Tala- 
vera, marched sixty-lwo English miles in tw'cnty-six liours. NAneii, ii. 412. 

I CoxE, V. 20, 25. Marlborough to Mr Secretary Boyje, 7th September 1700. 
iv. .590. 

} A similar incident occuiTed in the British service, when Sir Henry, now Lord 
Ilardinge, and Governor- general of India, served as second in command to Sir 
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nounccd a more sanguinary and im« 
portant conflictbetweeu the renowned 
commanders and gallant armies now 
arrayed on the opposite sides, than 
had yet taken place since the com** 
mencement of the war * 

During these rapid and vigorous 
movements, which entirely turned and 
broke through his much-vaunted lines 
of defence, Villars remained with the 
great body of his forces in a state of 
inactivity. Aware he was to be at- 
tacked, but ignorant where the blow 
was first likely to fall, he judged, and 
probably rightly, that it would bo 
hazardous to weaken his lines at any 
one point by accumulating forces at 
another. No sooner, however, did ho 
receive intelligence of the march of the 
^Prince of Ilessc-Cassel, than he broke 
^ip from the lines of Douay, and has- 
tily collecting his forces, advanced to- 
wards that adventurous commander. 
At two in the morning of the 4tli, he 
arrived in front of him with his ca- 
valiy ; but conceiving the wdiolo al- 
lied army was before him, he did not 
venture to make an attack at a time 
when his great superiority of force 
would have enabled him to do it with 
every chance of success. Tlic move- 
ment of Villars, however, and general 
feux-de joie which resounded through 
the French lines on the arrival of 
Marshal Boufilers, warned tlic allied 
Jeaders that a general battle was at 
hand ; and orders were in consequence 
given to the whole army to advance 
at four o^clock on the afternoon of the 
7 th, A detachment of Eugene’s troops 
w^as left to watch Mons, the garrison 
of which consisted only of eleven weak 
battalions and a regiment of horse, 
not mustering above five thousand 
combatants ; and the whole remainder 
of the allied army, ninety thousand 
strong, pressed forward in dense mas- 
ses into the level and marshy plain 
in the middle of which Mons is situ- 
ated. They advanced in different co- 
lumns, headed by Marlborough and 
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Eugene ; and never was a more mag- 
nificent spectacle presented, than 
when they emerged from the woods 
upon' the plain, and ascended in the 
finest order, with their whole cavalry 
and artillery, as well as infantry, the 
uridulatLDg ground which lies to the 
south of that towm. They arrived at 
night, and bivouacked oii the heights 
of Quaregnon, near Gcnly, and thence 
on to the village of Quevy, in a line 
not three miles in tenglh, and only 
five distant from the enemy ; so that 
it was evident a general battle would 
take place on the following day, un- 
less Villars was prcpai‘ed to abandon 
Mons to its fiite.t 

The French marshal, however, had 
no intention of declining the combat. 
II is army was entirely fresh, and in 
the finest order; it had engaged in 
no pre^rious operations ; whereas a 
bloody siege, and subsequent fatiguing 
marches in bad w eather, had sensibly 
weakened the strength, though they 
had not depressed the spirits, of the 
allied sohliers. The vast eflbrts of 
the French government, Joined to the 
multitude of recruits whom the public 
distress had impelled into the army, 
had in an extraordinary degree iv- 
cruited his ranks. After making provi- 
sion for all the garrisons and detach- 
ed posts with which he w’as charged, 
he could bring into the field no less 
than a hundred and thirty battalions, 
and two hundred and sixty squadrons; 
and as they had all been raised to their 
full complement, they mustered sixty- 
five thousand infantry, and twenty- 
six thousand horse, w itli eighty guns ; 
in all, with the artillery, ninety- five 
thousand combatants. This vast array 
had the advantage of being almost 
entirely of one nation, speaking one 
language, and animated with one spi- 
rit; while the allied force was a mot- 
ley array of many different faces and 
nations of men, held together by no 
other bond but the strong one of mili- 
tary success and confidence iu their 
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Hugh Gough, his senior in military rank,but subordinate in station, at the glorious 
battles of Ferozepore and Sobraon, with the Sikhs. How identical is the noble 
and heroic spirit > in all ages and countries I It forms a freemasonry throughout 
the world. 

• CoxE, V. 24, 26. DUp. iv. 688, 695. 

t Marlborough to Mr Secretary Bovle, 7th and 11th September 1709. Disp, 
Jv. 691, 592. Coxe, v. 25, 26. 
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chief. Both armies were of nearly 
equal strength, under the command of 
the ablest and most intrepid com- 
manders of their day ; the soldiei-s of 
both had acted long together, and 
acquired confidence in each other; 
and both contained that inteimixtnre 
of the fire of young, with the caution 
of veteran troops, which is of the hap- 
piest augury for military success. It 
was hard to say, between such anta- 
gonists, to which side the scales of 
victory would incline.* 

The face of the country occupied by 
the French army, and which was to 
be the theatre of the great battle which 
was approaching, is an irregular pla- 
teau, interspersed by woods and in- 
tersected by streams, and elevated 
from a hundred and fifty to tw’o hun- 
dred feet above the meadows of the 
Trouille. Mens and Bavay, the*vil- 
lages of Quevrain and Giory, formed 
the angular points of this broken sur- 
face. Extensive woods on all the 
principal eminences both give diver- 
sity and beauty to the landscape^ and, 
in a military point of view, added 
much to the strength of the position 
as defensible ground against an ene- 
my. Near Malplaquet, on the west 
of the ridge, is a small heath, and im- 
mediately to the south of it the ground 
descends by a rapid slope to the lion, 
which finds its way by a circuitous 
route by the rear of the French posi- 
tion to the Trouille, which it joins 
near Condd. The streams from Mal- 
plaquet to the northward all flow by 
a gentle slope tlirough steep wooded 
banks to the Trouille, into which they 
fall near Mons. The woods on the 
plateau arc the remains of a great 
natural forest which formerly covered 
the whole of these uplands, and out 
of which the clearings round the vil- 
lages and hamlets which now exist, 
have been cut by the hands of labo- 
rious industry. Two woods near the 
summit level of the ground are of great 
extent, and deserve particular notice. 


The first, called the wopd of Louyi- 
^re, stretches from Longueville in 
a north-easterly direction to Cauchie; 
the second, named the wood Taisniere, 
of still larger size, extends from the 
Chaussee do Bois to the village of 
Bouson. Between these woods are 
two openings, or Tronees as they are 
called in the country — the Trouce de 
laLouvifere, and the Trouee d’Aul- 
noet. Generally speaking, the ground 
occupied by the French, and which 
was to be the theatre of the battle, 
may be described as a rough and 
woody natural barrier, stretching 
across the high plateau which sepa- 
rates the llainc and the Trouille, and 
pervious only by the two openings of 
Eonvierc and Aulnoet, both of wliich 
arc in a very great degree susceptible 
of defence.f 

The allied army consisted of one 
hundred and thirty-nine battalions, 
and two hundred and fifty-three squa- 
drons, with one hundred and five guns ; 
mustering ninety-three thousand com- 
batants. The two armies, therefore, 
were as nearly as possible equal in 
point of military strength— -a slight 
numerical superiority on the part of 
the French being compensated by a 
superiority of twenty-five guns on 
that of the Allies. Among the French 
nobles present at the battle, were no 
less than twelve who were afterwards 
marshals of France, t The son of 
James II., under the name of the 
Chevalier of St George, who com- 
bined the graces of youth with the 
hereditary valour of his race, wfis 
there; St Hilaire and Folard, whose 
works afterwards threw such light on 
military ‘science, were to be found in 
its ranks. The Garde-du- corps, Mous- 
quetaires gris, Grenadiers h chevaly 
French, Swiss, and Bavarian guards, 
as well as the Irish brigade, stood 
among the combatants. The reverses 
of Louis had called forth the flower of 
the nobility, as well as the last re- 
serves of the monarchy.il 


* Mem, de Villars, ii. 167, 184. Coxe, v. 26, 28. 

t Coxe, v, 29, 30. The author has passed over the ground, and can attest tlio 
accuracy of the description here given. 

} Viz. Artagnaii, IV^rdchal de Montesquieu; De Guiche, Mar^chal de Gram- 
mont; Puysegur, Montmorenci, Coigny, Broglio, Chaulnes, Nangis, Isenghion, 
Duras, Iloudancourt, and Sanneterre. The monarchy never sent forth a nobler 
array. 

II CoxB, V. 32. Mem, de Vil^ar*, U. 280, 
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/ 00 tlio morniog of tlia ‘8th, 

Ma^borongh an^ Eugene w^ro on the 
^look-out at the Mill of Sart, with a 
strong escprt, .consisting of thirty 
squadrons of horse. From the reports 
* brought in, it was soon ascertained 
that the whole enemy’s anny was in 
march towards the plain of Malpla- 
qnet, oh the west of the plateau, and 
&at Villars himself was occupying 
the woods of . Lasniere and Taisnierc. 
His headquarters were at Blaugnics, 
in the rear of the centre. The two 
armies were now only a league and a 
half separate, and Marlborough and 
fiugene were clear for immediately 
attacking the enemy, before they could 
add to the natural strength of their 
position by intrenchmeiits. But the 
J)utch deputies, Hooft and Goslinga, 
interfered, as they had done on a 
similar occasion between Wavi'C and 
Waterloo, and so far modified this 
resolution as to induce a council of 
war, summoned on the occasion, to 
determine not to fight till the troops 
from Tournay were within reach, and 
St Ghislain, which commanded a pass- 
age over the Ilaine, was taken. This 
was done next day, the fort being 
carried by escalade, and its ^rrisoii 
of two hundred men made prisoners ; 
and on the day following, all the re- 
serves from Tournay came up. But 
these advantages, whicli in themselves 
were not inconsiderable, were dearly 
purchased by the time whicli Villai's 
gained for sti’en^heiiing his position. 
Instead of pushing on to attack the 
allies, as Marlborough and Eugene 
had expected, to raise the siege of 
Mons, that able commander employed 
himself with the utmost sidll and 
vigour in throwing up intrenchmeiiits 
in every part of his position. The 
nature of the ground singularly fa- 
voured his eflforts. The heights he 
occupied, plentifully interspersed with 
woodi^and eminences, formed a con- 
cave semicircle, the artillery from 
' which enfiladed on all sides the little 
plain of Malplaquet, so as to render 
it literally, in Dumont’s words, une 
troupe d’enfer.” Around this semi- 
circle, redoubts, palisades, abattis, and 
Stockades, were disposed with such 
skill and judgment, that, lit^ly 


speaking, there was not a single in- 
equality of ground, (and there were 
many,) which was not turned to good 
account. The two trouees or open- 
ings, in particular, already mentioned, 
by which it was , foreseen the Allies 
would endeavour ito force an entrance, 
were so enfiladed by cross batteries as 
to be wcllnigh unassailable. Twenty 
pieces of artillery were placed on a 
redoubt situated qp an eminence near 
the centre of the field: the remainder 
were arranged along the field-works 
constructed along the lines. Half tlic 
army laboured at these works without 
a moment’s intermission during tlic 
whole of the 9th and while 

the other were under arms, ready to 
repel any attack which might be haz- 
ai-ded. With such vigour were the 
opev/itions conducted, that by the 
night of the 10th, the i^ositioii was 
deemed impregnable.* 

During these two days, which were 
passed in inactivity, awaiting the 
coming up of the reinforcements from 
Toimjay, which the council of war 
had deemed indispensable to the 
commencement of operations, Marl- 
borough and Eugene had repeatedly 
reconnoitred tlio enemy’s position, 
and were fully aware of its growing 
strength. Despairing of openly for- 
cing such formidable lines, defended 
by so numerous and gallant an army, 
they I’csolved to combine their first 
attack with a powerful demonstra- 
tion in rear. With this view, the 
rear- guard, which was coming up 
from Tournay under General Withers, 
of nineteen battalions and ten squad- 
rons, received orders not to join the 
main body of the army, but, stop{>ing 
short at St Ghislain, to cixyes the 
Haine there, and, traversing the wood 
of Blaiigris by a country road, assail 
the cxti'emc left of the enemy at the 
farm of La Folie, when the combat 
was seriously engaged in front. Forty 
battalions of Eugene's army, under 
Baron Schulemberg, were to attack 
the wood of Taisnitjre, supported by 
forty pieces of cannon, so placed tliat 
their shot reached eveiy part of the 
wood. To distract the enemy’s atten- 
tion, other attacks were directed along 
the whole line ; but the main eibrt 


CpxB, v. 34, 37; Dumont’s Military Btetofy, ih 881-7. 
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was to fie made by Eugone^s oorps on 
the wood of Taisni^r^; and it was 
from the co-operation of the attack of 
Scimlembei’g on its flank, that decisive 
success was expected.* All the corps 
had reached their respective points of 
destination on the evening of the 
K)th. Schulemberg was near La 
Folie ; Eugene was grouped, in four 
lines, in front of Taisnike ; and the 
men lay down t<k sleep, anxiously 
awaiting the dawn of the eventful 

morrow, t 

At three in the morning of the 
11th, divine service was performed, 
with the utmost decorum, at the head 
of every regiment, and listened to by 
the soldiers, after the example of their 
chief, with the most devout attention. 
The awful nature of the occasion, the 
momentous interests at staloi, the un- 
certainty who might survive to the 
close of the day, the protracted strug- 
gle now to be brought to a decisive 
issue, had banished all lighter feel- 
ings, and impressed a noble character 
on that impressive soleranit/. A 
thick fog overspread the field, under 
cover of which the ti oops marched, 
with the utmost regularity, to theii* 
a})pointed stations; the guns were 
brought forward to the grand battery 
in the centre, which was protected on 
cither side by an epaulcmmt to pre- 
vent an enfilade. No sooner did the 
French outposts give notice that the 
Allies were preparing for an attack, 
than the whole army stood to their 
arms, and all the working parties, 
who were still toiling in the trenches, 
cast aside their tools, and joyfully 
resumed their places in the ranks. 
Never, since the commencement of 
the war, liad the spirit of the French 
soldier been so high, or so enthusiastic 
a feeling infused into every bosom. 
With confidence they looked forward 
to regaining the laurels, under their 
beloved commander. Marshal Villars, 
which had been withered in eight 
successive campaigns, and aiTcsting 
the flood of conquest which threat- 
ened to overwhelm their country. 
No sooner did he mount on horse- 
back at seven, than loud cries of 
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“ Vive le Boi I ” “ Vive le Marechal 
de Villars l*^biirJBt from their ranks. 
He himself took the command of the 
left, giving the post of.houour on 
the right, in courtesy, to Marshal 
Bonfflers. On the allied side, enthu-, 
siasm was not so loudly expressed, 
but confidence was hot the less 
strongly felt. They relied with reason 
on the tried and splendid abilities of 
their chiefs, on their own experienced 
constancy and success in the field. 
They had the confidence of veteran 
soldiers, who had long fought and 
conquered together. Ih allusion to the 
numerous field-works before them, 
and which almost concealed the ene- 
my’s ranks from their view, the sar- 
castic expression passed through the 
ranks, “We are again about to make 
war oil moles.” The fog still lingered 
on the ground, so as to prevent the 
gunners seeing to take aim ; but at 
half-past seven it cleared up ; the sun 
broke forth with uncommon brilliancy, 
and immediately the fire commenced 
■with the utmost vigour from the artil- 
lery on both sides, t 
For about half an hour the cannon 
continued to thunder, so as to reach 
every part of the field of battle with 
their balls, when Marlborough moved 
forward his troops in echelon, the 
right ill front, in order to commence 
his projected attack on the French 
centre and left. The Hutch, who 
were on the left, agreeably to the 
orders they had received, lialtcd when 
within range of gi’ape, and a violent 
cannonade was merely exchanged on 
both sides ; but Count Lottuin, who 
commanded the centre of twenty 
battalions, continued to press on, 
regardless of the storm of shot and 
grape with which he was assailed, 
and when well into the enemy’s line, 
he brought up his left shoulders, and 
in three lines, attacked the right of 
the wood of Taisnifere. Schulemberg, 
at the same time, with his forty 
battalions to tho right of Lottiini, 
advanced against the w’ood of Tais- 
niere in front; while Lord Orkney, 
■with his fifteen battalions, as Lottum’s 
men inclined to the right, inarched 


* Marlborougli ’s General Orders, Sept. 10, 1700. 
f CoxEj V. 40, 44. 

I LEDunp; Life of Marlborough^ ii. 172, 180. Coxe, v. 45, 47. 
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straight forward to the ground they 
had occupied, and attacked the in- 
trenchment before him in the opening. 
Eugene, who was with Schulemberg’s 
men, advanced without firing a shot, 
though sufiering dreadfully from the 
grape of the batteries, till within 
pistol-shot of the batteries. They 
were there, however, received by so 
terrible a discharge of all arms from 
the intrenchments — the French sol- 
diers laying their pieces deliberately 
over the parapet, and taking aim 
within twenty yards of their oppo- 
nents — that they recoiled above two 
hundred 3 ’^ards, and were only brought 
back to the charge by the heroic 
efforts of Eugene, who exposed his 
person in the very front of the line. 
Meanwhile, three battalions brought 
lip from the blockade of Mons stole 
iinperceived, amidst the tumult in 
front, into the south-eastern angle of 
the wood of Taianiere, and were 
making some progress, when they 
were met by three battalions of 
French troops, and a vehement fire 
of musketry soon rang in the recesses 
of the wood. 

Meanwhile, Marlborough in person 
led on ’Auvergne’s cavalry in sup- 
port of Lottum’s men, who speedily 
were engaged in a most terrilic con- 
flict. Tlie}^ bore without flinching 
the fire of the French brigade du IloU 
and, crossing a ravine and small 
morass, rushed with fixed ba^-onets, 
and the most determined resolution, 
right against the intrenchment. So 
vehement was the onset, so impetuous 
the rush, that some of the leading 
files actually reached the summit of 
the parapet, and those behind push- 
ing vehemently on, the redoubt was 
carried amidst deafening cheers. But 
Villars was directly in rear of that 
w'ork ; and he immediately led up in 
person a brigade in the finest order, 
which expelled the asisailants at the 
point of the bayonet, and regained 
the work. Marlborough upon this 
charged at the head of D’Auvergne’s 
cavalry ; and that gallant body of men, 
tliree thousand stroi^, dashed for« 
ward, entered the intrenchments, 
which were, at the same time, sur- 
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mounted by some of Lottum's batta- 
lions. While this desperate conflict 
was going on in front and flank of 
the wood. Withers, with his corps 
brought up from Tournay, was 
silently, and with great caution, en- 
tering the wood on the side of La 
Folic, and had already made consi- 
derable progress before any great 
efforts were made to expel them. 
The advance of thie corps in his rear 
rendered it impossible for Villars any 
longer to maintain the advanced line 
of works in the front of the wood ; 
it was therefore abandoned, but 
slowty, and in admirable order — the 
troops retiring through the trees to 
the second line of works in their rear, 
which they prepared to defend to the 
last extremity. 

While this bloody conflict was 
raging in and around the wood of 
Taisnlerc, the half-hour during wdiich 
the Prince of Orange had been direct- 
ed to suspend his attack had elapsed, 
and that gallant chief, impatient of 
inactivity when the battle was raging 
with such fury on his right, resolved 
to move forward in good earnest. 
The Scotch brigade, led on by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine,. headed the 
column on the left ; to their right 
were the Dutch, under Spaar and 
Oxenstiern ; -while the l^rince of 
Hesse- Casscl, with twenty-one squad- 
rons, was in reserve to support and 
follow the infantry into the works, 
when an opening was made. On the 
word “march” being given, the troops 
of these various nations, with rival 
courage, advanced to the attack. The 
Scotch Higlilanders, headed by the 
gallant Tullibardine,* rushed impetu- 
ously forward to the attack, despite 
a tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry which issued from the w^orks, 
and succeeded in reaching the top of 
the intrenchment. But before they 
could deploy, thc}" were chai*gcd by 
the French infantry in close order, 
and driven out. Tullibardine met a 
glorious death in the redoubt he had 
won. Equally gallant was the assault, 
and unpropitious the result, of the 
Prince of Orange’s attack on the right 
towards the French centre. There, 


* The regiments of Tullibardine and Hepburn were almost all Atholl High- 
landers. ® 
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too, by a vehement rush the intrench- 
ment was carried ; but the troops 
which surmounted it had no sooner 
penetrated in than they were attacked 
by Boulilers, at the head of fresh 
troops in close order in front, while a 
powerful battery opened with grape 
on their flank. This double attack 
proved irresistible ; the assailants 
were pushed out of the works Avith 
dreadful slaughter, Spaar lay dead 
on the spot ; Haiflilton was carried off 
wounded. Seeing his men recoil, the 
Prince of Orange seized a standard, 
and advancing alone to the slope of 
the intrenchment, said aloud, “ Fol- 
low me, my friends; here is your 
post.” But it Avas all in vain. 
Bou fliers’ men from the French second 
line had now closed up Avith the first, 
Avhich lined the works, and a dense 
mass of bayonets, six deep, bristled 
at their summit behind the embra- 
sures of the guns. A dreadful rolling 
fire issued from them ; their position 
could be marked by the ceaseless line 
of flame, even through the volumes 
of smoke Avhich enveloped them on all 
sides ; and at length, after displaying 
the most heroic valour, the Prince of 
Orange was obliged to draw off his 
men, with the loss of three thousand 
killed, and twice that number wound- 
ed. Instantly the brigade of Navarre 
issued with loud shouts out of the in- 
trenchments. Several Dutch batta- 
lions were driven back, and some 
colours, with an advanced battery, 
fell into the enemy’s hands. Boufflcrs 
supported this sally by his grenadiers 
a chevat; but the Prince of II esse- 
Cassel came up Avitli his Avell-ap- 
pointed squadron on the other side, 
and, after a short struggle, drove the 
French back into their works. 

Hearing that matters Averc in this 
precarious state on the left, Marlbo- 
rough galloped from the right centre, 
accompanied by his staff, Avhere 
Lotturn’s infantry' and D’Auvergne’s 
horse had gained such important ad- 
vantages. Matters erelong became so 
alarming, that Eugene also followed 
in the same direction. On his way 
along the rear of the line, the English 
general had a painful proof of the 
enthusiastic spirit with which his 
troops were auimated, by seeing num- 
bers of the wounded Dutch and Hano- 
verians, whose hurts had just been 


bound up by the surgeons, again hast- 
ening to the front, to join their com- 
rades, though some, faint from the loss 
of blood, yet tottered under the weight 
of their muskets. The reserves were 
hastily directed to the menaced front, 
and by their aid the combat was in some 
degree restored in that quarter ; while 
Marlborough and Eugene laboured to 
persuade the Prince of Orange, who 
was burning Avith anxiety at all 
hazards to renew the attack, that his 
operations Avere only intended as a 
feint, and that the real effort was to 
be made on the right, where consider- 
able progress had afi-eady been made. 
Order Avas hardly restored in this 
quarter, Avhen intelligence arrived 
from the right that the enemy Avere 
assuming the initiative in the wood , 
of Taisniore, and were pressing hard 
both upon the troops at La Folic and 
in front of tlic Avood. In fact, Villars, 
alarmed. at the progress of the enemy 
on his left in the Avood, had draAvn 
considerable reinforcements from his 
centre, and sent them to the threaten- 
ed quarter. Marlborough instantly 
saw the advantage Avhich this AA'cak- 
cning of the enemy’s centre Avas likely 
to give him. While he hastened back, 
therefore, with all imaginable expedi- 
tion to the right, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the enemy in that quarter, 
he directed Lord Orkney to advance, 
supported by a poAverful body of horse 
on each flank, directly in at the open- 
ing between the tAvo Avoods, and if 
possible force the enemy’s intrcnch- 
ments in the centre, now stripped of 
their principal defenders. 

These dispositions, adoi)tcd on the 
spur of the moment, and instantly 
acted upon, proved entirely success- 
ful. Eugene galloped to the extreme 
right, and renewed the attack Avith 
Schulcmbcrg’s men, Avhilc Withers 
again pressed on the rear of the Avood 
near La Foli^j. So vigorous was the 
onset, that the Allies gained ground on 
both sides of the Av'ood, and Villars 
hastening up with the French guards 
to restore the combat near La Folie, 
received a wound in the knee, Avhen 
’ gallantly heading a charge of bayonets, 
which obliged him to quit the field. 
In the centre, still more decisive ad- 
vantages were gained. Lord Orkney 
there made the attack with such 
vigour, that the intrenchments, now 
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not adoq[ttatoly manned^ woro at once 
carried ; and . tho liorso, following 
rapidly on the traces of tho foot sol- 
diers, broke through at several open- 
ings made by the artillery, and spread 
themselves over the plain, cutting 
down in every direction. The grand 
battery of forty cannon in the allied 
centre received orders to advance. 
In the twinkling of an eye the guns 
were limbered up, and moving on at 
a quick trot. They soon passed the 
intrenchments in the centre, and 
facing to the right and left, opened 
a tremendous fire of canister and 
grape on tho dense masses of tho 
French cavalry which there stood in 
the roar of the infantry, who were 
almost all in front among the workSb 
These noble troops, however, bore up 
gallantly against the storm, and even 
charged the allied horse before they 
had time to form within the lines ; 
but they were unable to make any 
impression, and retired from the at- 
tack sorely shattered by tho allied 
artillery. 

Tho battle was now gained. Vil- 
lars’ position, how strong and gal- 
lantly defended soever, was no longer 
tenable. Pierced through in the centre, 
with a formidable enemy’s battery 
thundering on either side, in the very 
heart of his line, on tho reserve 
squadrons, turned and menaced with 
rout on the left, it was no longer pos- 
sible to keep the field, Boufflers, 
upon whom, in the absence of Villars 
in consequence of his wound, the 
direction of affairs had dev'olvcd, ac- 
cordingly prepared for a retreat ; and 
he conducted it with consummate 
skill, as well as the most undaunted 
firmness. Collecting a body of two 
thousand chosen horse yet fresh, con- 
sisting of the elite of the horse-guards 
and garde-du-corpS) he charged the 
allied horse which had penetrated into 
the centre, and was ,by this time 
much blown by its severe fatigues in 
the preceding part of the day. It was 
accordingly worsted and put to flight ; 
but all the efforts of this noble body 
of horsemen were shattered against 
Orkney’s ufautry) which, posted on 
the reverse of. the works they had 


won, poured in, when charged, so 
close and destructive afire, as stretch- 
ed half of the gallant cavaliers on the 
plain, and forced the remainder to a 
precipitate retreat. Still the indefati- 
gable Boufflers made another effort. 
Drawing a large body of infantry 
from the works on his extreme right, 
which had been little engaged, he 
marched them to the left, and reform- 
ing his squadrons again, advanced to 
tlio charge. But « Marlborough no 
sooner saw this, than ho charged the 
garde-du- corps with a body of English 
horse which he himself led on. and 
drove them back, while the infantry 
staggered and reeled like a sinking 
ship under the terrific fire of tho allied 
guns, which had penetrated tho centre. 
At the same time tho Prince of Orange 
and the Prince of Hessc-Cassel, per- 
ceiving that the intrenchments before 
them were stript of great part of their 
defenders, renewed the attack ; in ten 
minutes these works were carried ; 
a tremendous shout, heard along the 
whole line, announced that tho whole 
left of fho position had fallen into the 
hands of the Allies. 

Ill these desperate circumstances, 
Boufflers and his brave troops did all 
that skill or courage could suggest to 
arrest the progress of the victors, and 
withdraw from tho field without any 
additional losses. Forming his troops 
into three great masses, with the 
cavalry which had suffered least in 
rear, he slowly, and in perfect regu- 
larity, commenced his retreat. Tho 
Allies had suffered so much, and were 
so completely exhausted by the 
fatigue of this bloody and protracted 
battle, that they gave them very little 
molestation. Contenting themselves 
with pursuing as far as the heath of 
Malplaquot, and the level ground 
around Taisnii>re, they halted, and the 
men lay down to sleep. Meanwhile 
the French, in the best order, but in 
deep dejection, continued their retreat 
still in three columns ; and after cross- 
ing the Hon in their rear, reunited 
below Quesnoy and Valenciennes, 
about twelve miles from the field of 
battle.* 

Such was the desperate battle of 


* V. 64, 63 ; Disp. v. 692, Marlborough to Mr Secretary Boyle, Sept. 

11; 1709; and to Mr Wauchopc, same date; v. 598. 
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Malplaquet, the most bloody and 
obstinately contested which had yet 
occurred in the war, and in which it 
is hard to say to which of the gallant 
antagonists the palm of valour and 
heroism is to be given. The victory 
was unquestionably gained by the 
Allies, since they forced the enemy’s 
position, drove them to a considerable 
distance from the field of battle, and 
hindered the siege of Mons, the object 
for which both parties fought, from 
being raised. The valour they dis- 
played had extorted the admiration 
of their gallant and generous ene- 
mies.* On the other hand, these 
advantages had been purchased at an 
enormous sacrifice, and never since 
the commencement of the contest 
had the scales hung so even between 
the contending parties. The Allies 
lost, killed in the infantry alone, five 
thousand five hundred and forty-four; 
wounded and missing, twelve thou- 
sand seven hundred and six ; in all 
eighteen thousand two hundred and 
fifty, of whom two hundred and 
eighty-six were officers killfld, and 
seven hundred and sixty-two wound- 
ed. Including the casualties in the 
cavalry and artillery, their total loss 
was not less than twenty thousand 
men, or nearly a fifth of the number 
engaged. The French loss, though 
they w’ere worsted in the fight, was 
less considerable ; it did not exceed 
fourteen thousand men — an unusual 
circumstance with a beaten amjy, but 
easily accounted for, if the formidable 
nature of the intrenchments which 
the Allies had to storm in the first 
part of the action, is taken into con- 
sideration. In proportion to the num- 


bers engaged, the loss to the victors 
was not, however, netirly so great as 
at Waterloo.! Few prisoners, not 
above five hundred, were made oq the 
field; but the woods and Intrench- 
ments were filled with wounded 
French, whom Marlborough, with 
characteristic humanity, proposed to 
Villars to remove to the French 
headquarters, on condition of their 
being considered prisoners of W'ar — 
an offer which that general thankfully 
accepted. A solemn thanksgiving 
was read ^he regiments of the 
army two days after the battle, after 
which the soldiers -"of both armies 
joined in removing the wounded 
French on two hundred waggons to 
the French camp. Thus, after the 
conclusion of one of the bloodiest 
fights recorded in modern history, • 
the first acts of the victors were in 
raising the voice of thanksgiving, and 
doing deeds of mercy.t 
No sooner were these pious cares 
concluded, than the Allies resumed 
the investment of Mons : Marlbo- 
rough, with the English and Dutch, 
having his headquarters at Bclian, 
and Eugene, with the Gennans, at 
Quaregnon. The Prince of Orange, 
with thirty battalions and as many 
squadrons, was intrusted with the 
blockade. Great efforts were imme- 
diately made to get the necessary 
siege equipage and stores up from 
Brussels; but the heavy rains of 
autumn set in with such severity, 
that it was not till the 25th Septem- 
ber that the trenches could be opened, 
Bouffiers, though at no great dis- 
tance, did not venture to disturb the 
operations. On 9th October, alodge- 


* The Eugenes and Marlboroughs ought to be well satisfied with us during 
that day ; since till then they had not met with resistance worthy of them. They 
may now say with justice that notliing can stand before thorn ; and indeed what 
shall be able to stay the rapid progress of these heroes, if an army of one hundred 
thousand men of the best troops, strongly posted between two ivoods, trebly 
entrenched, and performing their duty as well as any bravo men could do, were 
not able to stop them one ^y ? Will you not then own with me that they surpass 
all the heroes of former ages?”— of a French Officer who fought at Mcdjpla^ 
qmts CoxE, v. 65. 

f At Waterloo, there were sixty^nina thousand six hundred and eighty-dz 
men in Wellington’s army, and the loss was twenty-two thousand four hundred 
and sixty-nine, or one in three nearly ; at Malplaquet, it was one in five ; at Tala- 
vera, one in four— —five thousand being killed and wounded out of nineteen thou- 
sand eight hundred engaged. — Sidobne’s Waterloo, ii. 352 and 519, 

t Marlborough to Marshal Villars, 13th September 1709, and to Mr Secretary 
Boyle, 16th September 17095 y# 596, 599.^Cozb; v._64. 
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inent was effected in the covered 
.way ; on the 17th, the outworks were 
Stormed ; and on the 26th, the place 
surrendered .with its garrison, still 
three thousand live hundred strong. 
By this important success, the con- 
quest of Brabant was finished ; the 
bui'den and expense of the war re- 
moved from the Dutch provinces; 
the barrier which they had so long 
sought after was rendered nearly 
complete ; and the defences of France 
were so far laid bare, that by the 
reduction of Valenciennes and Ques- 
hoy, ill the next campaign, no forti- 
fied place would remain between the 
Allies and Taris. Having achieved 
this important success, the allied 
generals put their army into winter- 
quarters at Gheqt, Bruges, Brussels, 
and on the Meuse ; while fifty bat- 
talions of the French, with one hun- 
dreds quadrons, were quartered, under 
the command of the Duke of Berwick, 
in the neighbourhood of Maubcugc, 
and the remainder of their great army 
in and around Valenciennes and Ques- 
noy.* 

During the progress of this short 
but brilliant campaign, Marlborough 
was more than ever annoyed and dis- 
heartened by the evident and increas- 
ing decline of his influence at home. 
Haidey and Mrs Mash am contrived 
to thwart him in every way in their 
power; and scarcely disguised their 
desire to make the situation of the 
Duke and Godolphin so uncomfortable, 
that out of spleen they might resign ; 
in which case, the entire direction of 
affairs would have fallen into their 
hands.! Influenced by these new 
favourites, the Queen became cold and 
resentful to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, to whom she had formerly 
been so much attached ; and the Duke, 
perceiving this, strongly advised hei* 
to abstain from any correspondence 
with her Majesty, as more likely to 
increase than diminish "the estrange- 


ment so rapidly growing between 
them. The Duchess, however, was 
herself of too iiritable a temper to 
follow this sage advice; reproaches, 
explanations, and renewed complaints 
ensued on j><)th sides ; and as usual 
in such cases, where excessive fondness 
has been succeeded by coldness, all 
attempts to repair the breach only had 
the effect of widening it. Numerous 
events at court, trifles in themselves, 
but “ confirmatioii* strong” to the 
jealous, served to show in what direc- 
tion the wind was setting. Tlie 
Duchess took the strong and injudi- 
cious step of intruding herself on the 
Queen, and asking what crime she 
had committed to produce so great an 
estrangement between them. This 
drew' from her Majesty a letter, excul- 
pating her from any fault, but ascrib- 
ing their alienation to a discordance 
in political opinion, adding, 1 do not 
think it a crime in any one not to be 
of my mind, or blamable, bccaiibc 
you cannot see with my eyes, or hear 
witli my cars.” AVhile tliis relieved 
Marlbch-ough from the dread of a 
personal quarrel between the Duchess 
and Royalty, it only aggi’avatod the 
precarious nature of his situation, by 
showing that the split was owing to 
the wdder and more irremediable di- 
vision on political subjects t 
Encouraged by this powerful sup- 
port at court, Harley now openly 
pursued his design of circcting the 
downfall of Marlborough, and his re- 
moval from oflicc, and the command 
of the armies. The whole campaign 
which had terminated so gloriously, 
was criticised in the most unjust and 
malignant spirit. The siege of Tour- 
nay was useless and expensive ; the 
battle of IVlalplaquct an unnecessary 
carnage. It was even insinuated the 
Duke had purposely exposed the 
officers to slaughter, that he might ob- 
tain a profit by the sale of their com- 
missions. The preliminaries first 


* Marlborough to Mr Secretary Boyle, October 21, 1709. Dhp. v. 617, 621. 
t Be assured that Mrs Masham and Mr Harley will, underhand, do every thing 
that can make the business uneasy, particularly to you the Lord Treasurer, and 
me, for they know well that if we were removed every thing would be in their 
power. This is what they labour for, believing it would make them both great 
and happy ; but 1 am very well persuaded it would be their destruction.” Marh 
borovigh to Godolphin, Nov. 1| 1709 ; Coxe, v. 10£i, 

\ CoxB, V. 105, 111. 
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agreed to at the Hague were too fa- 
vourable to France ; when Louis re- 
jected theiQ, the rapture of the nego- 
tiations rested with Marlborough. In 
a word, there was nothing done by the 
Fiiiglish general, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, pacific or warlike, which was 
not made the subject of loud condem- 
iiatLon, and unmeasured invective. 
Harley even Corresponded with the 
disaficcted party in Holland, in or- 
der to induce thSm to cut short the 
Duke’s career of victory by clam- 
ouring for a general peace. Louis 
was represented as invincible, and 
rising stronger from every defeat : the 
prolongation of the war was entirely 
owing to the selfish interests and am- 
bition of the allied chief. These and 
similar accusations, loudly re-echoed 
by all the Tories, and sedulously 
poured into the royal car by Harley 
and Mrs Masham, made such an im- 
pression on the Queen, that she did 
not offer the smallest congratulation 
to the Duchess on the victory of Mal- 
plaquet, nor express the least satis- 
faction at the Duke’s escape from the 
innumerable dangers which he had 
incurred.* 

An ill-timed and injudicious step of 
Marlborough at this juncture, one of 
the few which can be imputed to him 
in his whole public career, inflamed 
the jealousy of the Queen and the 
Tories at him. Perceiving the decline 
of his intUience at court, and antici- 
pating his dismissal from the command 
of the army at no distant period, he 
solicited from the Queen a patent con- 
stituting him Captain-general for life. 
In vain he was assured by the ].<ord 
Chancellor that such *an appointment 
was wholly unprecedented in English 
history; he persisted in laying the 
petition before the Queen, by whom 
it was of course refused. Piqued at 
this disappointment, he wrote an 
acrimonious letter to her Majesty, in 
which he reproached her wdth the 
neglect of his public services, and 
bitterly complained of the neglect of 
the Duchess, and transfer of the royal 
favour to Mrs Masham. So deeply 
did Marlborough feel this disappoint- 
ment, that on leaving the Hague to 
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return to England, he said publicly to 
the deputies of the States — “ I am 
grieved that I am obliged to return 
to England, where my services to'your 
republic will bo turned to my dis- 
grace.”! 

Marlborough was received in the 
most flattering manner by the people, 
on landing on 15th November, and he 
was greeted by the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament for his great and 
glorious services. The Queen declared 
in her speech from the throne, that 
this campaign had been at least as 
glorious as any which had preceded 
it ; and the Chancellor, in communi- 
cating the thanks of the House of 
Lords, added — “ This high eulogiimi 
must bo looked upon as added to, and 
standing nj)on the foundation already, 
laid in the records of this House, for 
preserving your memory fresh to all 
future times ; so that your Grace has 
also the satisfaction of seeing this 
everlasting monument of your glory 
rise every year much higher.” Such 
w-^as the impulse communicated to both 
Houses by the presence of the Duke, 
and the recollection of his glorious 
services, that liberal supplies for 
carrying on the war were granted by 
both Houses. The Commons voted 
£6,000,000 for the service of the 
ensuing year, and on the earnest re- 
presentation of Marlborough, an addi- 
tion was made to the military forces. 

But in the midst of all these flat- 
tering appearances, the hand of de- 
struction was already impending over 
the British hero. It was mainly raised 
by the very greatness and inappre- 
ciable nature of his services. Envy, 
the invariable attendant on exalted 
merit, had already singled him out as 
her victim: jealousy, the prevailing 
weakness of little minds, had prepared 
his ruin. The Queen had become 
uneasy at the greatness of her subject. 
There had oven been a talk of the 
Duke of Argyll arresting him in her 
name, when in command of the army. 
Anne lent a ready ear to the repre- 
sentations of her flatterers, and espe- 
cially Mrs Masham, that she was 
* enthralled by a single family; that 
Marlborough was the real sovereign 


♦ CoxE, v. 115, 116. 

t Swift, Mem. on Queen ’e Change of Ministry in 1710, p, 37. Coxe, v. 117-118. 



of England, and that the crown was 
overshadowed by the field-marshal’s 
baton. Godolphin, violently libelled 
in a sermon by Dr Sachevcrell, at St 
Saviour’s, Southwark, the Doctor was 
impeached before the House of Lords 
for the ofience. The government of the 
Tower, usually bestowed on the recom- 
mendation of the commander-in-chief, 
was, to mortity Marlborough, bestow- 
ed without consulting him on Lord 
Kivers. At length matters came to 
such a pass, and the ascendency of 
Mrs Mash am was so evident, while 
her influence was exercised in so un- 
disguised a manner to humiliate him, 
that he prepared the draft of a letter 
of resignation of his commands to her 
Majesty, in which, after enumerating 
,his services, and the abuse which Mrs 
Masham continued to heap on him and 
his relations, ho concluded with saying 
— “ I hope your Majesty will either 
dismiss her or myself.” * 

Sunderland and several of the Whig 
leaders warmly approved of this vigor- 
ous step ; but Godolphiu, who foresaw 
the total ruin of the ministry and 
himself, in the resignation of the 
general, had influence enough to pre- 
vent its being sent. Instead of doing 
so, that nobleman liad a long private 
audience with her Majesty on the sub- 
ject; in which, notwithstanding the 
warmest professions on her part, and 
the strong sense she entertained of his 
great and lasting services, it was not 
difficult to perceive that a reserve as 
to future intentions was manifested, 
which indicated a loss of coufldcuce. 
Marlborough declared he would be 
governed in the whole matter by the 
advice and opinion of his Mends ; but 
strongly expressed his own opinion, 
that all must be undone if this 


poison continues about the Queen. 
Such, however, w^s the agony of appre- 
hension of Godolphin at the eflocts of 
the duke’s resignation, that he per- 
suaded him to adopt a middle course, 
the usual resoiu*ce of second-rate men 
in critical circumstances, but generally 
the most hazardous that can be adopt- 
ed. This plan was to write a warm 
remonstrance to the Queen, but 
without maklngMrs Masham’s removal 
a condition of his rctnainiiig in office. 
In this letter, after many invectives 
against Mrs Masham, and a full enume- 
ration of his grievances, he concludes 
with these words — “ This is only one 
of many mortifications that 1 have 
met with, and as I may not have 
many opportunities of writing to you, 
let me beg of your Majesty to reflect 
what your own people and the rest of 
the world must think, who have been 
witnesses of the love, zeal, and duty 
with which I have served you, when 
they shall sec that, after all 1 have 
done, it has not been able to protect 
me against the malice of a bed- 
cliambef woman.f But your Majesty 
may be assured that my zeal for you 
and my country is so great, that in my 
retirement I shall daily pray for your 
prosperity, and that those who serve 
you as faithfully as I have done, may 
never feel the hard return 1 have met 
with.” 

These expressions, how just soever 
in themselves, and natural in one 
whose great services had been requited 
as Marlborough’s had been, were not 
likely to make a favourable impression 
on the royal mind, and, accordingly, 
at a private audience which ho had 
soon after of the Queen, he was 
received In the coldest manner.^ He 
rotund in consequence to Dlenheim, 


• Coxjs, V. 124, 183. 

f Duchess of Marlborough to Maynwariag, January 18, 1710. Coxe, v. 184. 

i: Marlborough to Queen Anne, January IP, 1710. 

g On Wednesday sennight I waited upon the Queen, in order to represent tho 
mischief of such recommendations in the army, and before I came away I ex- 
pressed all the concern for her change to me, that is natural to a man that has 
served her so faithfully for many years, which made no impression, nor was her 
Majesty pleased to take sO much notice of me as to ask my Lord Treasurer where 
I was upon her missing me at Council. I have had several letters from him sin (!0 
1 come here, and 1 cannot find that her Majesty has ever thought mo worth nam- 
ing ; when my Lord Treasurer once endeavoured to show her the mischief that 
would happen, she made him no answer but a bow.” Marlborough to Lord 
SoffiefB; January 21, 1710. 
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determined to resign all bis commands, 
unlees Mrs Masham ivas removed 
from the royal presence. Matters 
seemed so near a rupture, that the 
Queen personally applied to several of 
the Tories, and even Jacobites, who 
had long kept aloof from court, to 
support her in opposition to the ad- 
dress expected from both Houses of 
Parliament on the duke’s resignation. 
Godolphin and Somers, however, did 
their utmost to bftnd the firm general *, 
and they so far succeeded in opposi- 
tion to his better judgment, and the 
decided opinions the Duchess, as 
to induce him to continue in office 
without requiring the removal of Mrs 
Masham fix)m court. The <iueen, 
delighted at this victory over so for- 
midable an opponent, received him at 
his next audience in the* most flatter- 
ing manner, and with a degree* of ap- 
parent regard which she had scarcely 
ever evinced to him in the days of 
his highest favour. But In the midst 
of these deceitful appearances his ruin 
was secretly resolved on j and^in order 
to accelerate his departure from court, 
the Queen inserted in her reply to the 
address of the Commons at the close 
of the Session of Parliament, a state- 
ment of her i^solution to send him 
immediately to Holland, as 1 shall 
always esteem him the chief instru- 
ment of my glory, and of my people’s 
happiness.” Ho embarked accordingly, 
and landed at the Brill on March 18th, 
in appearance possessing the same 
credit and authority as before, but in 
n^ality thwarted and opposed by a 
jealous and ambitious faction at home, 
which restrained his most important 
measures, and prevented him from 
eftectlng any thing in future on a level 
with his former glorious achievements. 

The year 1709 was signalized by the 
decisive victory of the Czar Peter 
over Charles XII. at Pultowa, who 
was totally routed and irretrievably 
ruined by the Muscovite forces, com- 
manded by the Czar in person on that 
disastrous day. This overthrow was 


one of the moat momentous which 
has occurred in modern times. Not 
only was a great and dreaded con- 
queror at once overturned, and erelong 
reduced to captivity ; but a new ba- 
lance of power was established in the 
north which has never since been 
shaken. Sweden was reduced to her 
natural rank as a third-rate power 
from which she had been only raised 
by the extraordinary valour and mili- 
tary talents of a series of waiiikc 
sovereigns, who had succeeded in ren- 
dering the Scandinavian waiTiors, like 
the Macedonians pf old, a race or 
heroes. Itiissia, by the same event, 
acquired the entire ascendency over 
the other Baltic powers, and obtained 
that prcpoude.rance which she has ever 
since maintained in the affairs of 
Europe. Marlborough sympathised 
warmly with the misfortunes of the 
heroic sovereign, for whose genius 
and gallantry he had conceived the 
highest admiration. But he was too 
sagacious not to see that his disasters, 
like those of Napoleon afterwards in 
the same regions, wore entirely the 
result of his own imprudence; and 
that if ho had judiciously taken advan- 
tage of the terror of his name, and 
the success of his arms, in the outset 
of his invasion, he might have gained 
all the objects for which ho contended 
without incurring any serious evil.* 
Peter the Great, who gained this as- 
tonishing and decisive success, was 
one of the most remarkable men who 
ever appeared on the theatre of public 
affairs. Ho was nothing by halves. 
For good or for evil he was gigantic. 
Vigour seems to have been the great 
characteristic of his mind ; but it was 
often fearfully disfigured by passion, 
and not unfrequently misled by the 
example of more advanced states. 
To elevate lliissia to an exalted place 
among nations, and give her the in- 
fluence whioh her vast extent and 
physical resources seemed to render 
within her reach, was throughout life 
the great object of his ambition ; and 


* If this unfortunate king had been so well advised as to have made peace 
the beginning of this sumitier, he might in a great measure have influenced the 
peace between France and the Allies, and made other kingdoms happy. 1 am ex- 
tremely touched with the misfortunes of this young king. His continued suc- 
cesses, and the contempt he had of hii enemies, have been his ruin.” Marlborough 
to Godolphin, August 26, 1709. Diep, v. ^10* 
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lie succeeded in it to an extent which 
naturally acquifed for liim^ the un- 
bounded admiration of mankind. His 
overthrow of the Strelitzes, long the 
Prsetorian guards and terror of the 
czars of Muscovy, was effected with a 
vigour and stained hy a cruelty simi- 
lar to that with which Sultan Mahom- 
med a century after destroyed the 
Janissaries at Constantinople. The 
' sight of a young and despotic sove- 
reign leaving the glittering toys and 
reid enjoyments of royalty to labour 
in the dockyards of Saardem with his 
own hands, and instruct bis subjects 
in shipbuilding by first teaching him- 
self, was too striking and remarkable 
not to excite universal attention. 
And when the result of this was seen: 
when the Czar was found introducing, 
among his subjects the military dis- 
cipline, naval architecture, nautical 
skill, or any of tlic arts and warlike 
institutions of Europe, and in consc- 
queiico long resisting and at length 
destroying the tciTible conqueror who 
had so long been the terror of North- 
ern Europe, the astonishment of men 
knew no bounds. He was at once 
the Solon and Scipio of modern times: 
and literary servility, vying with greaf 
and disinterested admiration, extolled 
him as one of the greatest heroes and 
benefactors of his species who had ever 
appeared among men. 

But time, the great dispeller of illu- 
sions, and whose mighty arm no indi- 
vidual greatness, how great soever, 
can long withstand, has begun to 
abate much from this colossal reputa- 
tion. His temper w'as violent in the 
extreme; frequent acts of hideous 
cruelty, and occasional oppression, sig- 
nalized his reign. More than any other 
man, lie did evil that good may conic 
of it. He compelled his people, as he 
thought, to civilisation, though, in 
seeking to cross the stream, hundreds 
of thousands perished in the waves. 
“Peter the Great,” says Mackintosh, 

“ did not civilize Eussia : that under- 
taking was beyond his genius, great 
as it was ; he only gave the Eussians 
the art of civilized war,” The truth 
was, he attempted what was altogether 
impracticable. No one man can at 
once civilh&e a nation : he can only put 
it in the way of civiUsation. To com- 
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plete the fabric must be the work of 
continued effort and sustained industry 
during many successive generations. 
That Peter failed in rendering his 
people on a level with the other na- 
tions of Europe in refinement and in- 
dustry, is no reproach to him. It was 
impossible to do so in less than seve- 
ral centuries. The real particular in 
which he erred was, that he departed 
from the national spirit, that he tore 
up the national institutions, violated 
in numerous instances the strongest 
national feelings. He clothed his 
court and capital in European dress ; 
but men do not put off old feelings 
with the costume of their fathers. 
Peter’s civilisation extended no further 
than the surface. He succeeded in 
inducing an extraordinary dcgi'cc of 
discipline in his army, and the appear- 
ance of considerable refinement among 
his courtiers. But it is easier to re- 
model an army than change a nation ; 
and the celebrated bon~mot of I)i(Ierot, 
that the Eussians were “ rotten before 
they were ripe,” is but a happy ex- 
pression, indicating how much easier 
it is to introduce the vices than the 
virtues of civilisation among an un- 
lettered people. To tliis day the civi- 
lisation of Eussia has never descended 
below the higher ranks; and the ef- 
forts of the real patriotic czars who 
have since wielded the Muscovite 
sceptre, Alexander and Nicholas, have 
been mainly directed to got out of the 
fictitious career into which Peter 
turned the people, aud revive with the 
old institutions tlie true spirit and in- 
herent aspirations of the nation. The 
immense success with which their ef- 
forts have l)cen attended, and the gra- 
dual, though still slow descent of civi- 
lisation and improvement through the 
great body of the people, prove the 
wisdom of the principles on which 
they have proceeded. Possibly Eussia 
is yet destined to afford another illus- 
tration of the tiTith of Montesquieu’s 
maxim, that no nation ever yet rose 
to durable greatness but through in- 
stitutions in harmony with its spirit. 
And in charity let us hope that the 
words of Peter on his death-bed have 
been realized: “I trust that, in respect 
of the good I have striven to do my 
people, God will pardon my sins.” 
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THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 
A Tale of the Short War. 

Part the Last. 


It may be present to the memory of 
some of onr readers, that when the 
British troops, under Su* Edward Pak- 
enham, menaced* New Orleans, the 
constitution of Louisiana was tem- 
porarily and arbitrarily suspended by 
General Jackson, commanding the 
Amcncan forces in the south, with a 
view to greater unity in the defensive 
operations. This suspension excited 
great indignation amongst the Loui- 
sianians, who viewed it as a direct at- 
tack upon their liberties, unjustified by 
circumstances. Meetings were\jalled, 
and the general’s conduct was made 
the subject of vehement censure. 
WJicn the news of the peace between 
England and the United States, con- 
cluded in Europe before the^fight of 
New Orleans took place, arrived, 
judicial proceedings were instituted 
against Jackson ; he was found guilty 
of a violation of the Habeas Corpus 
act, and condemned to a fine of two 
thousand dollars. This fine the Loui- 
sianian Creoles were anxious to pay 
for him ; but he preferred paying it 
himself, and did so with a good grace, 
thereby augmenting the popularity he 
had acquired by his victories over the 
Creek Indians, and by the still more 
important repulse of Pakenham’s ill- 
planned and worse-fated expedition. 
In the book which forms the subject 
of the present article, this historical 
incident has been introduced, rather, 
however, to illustrate American cha- 
racter and feelings, than in connexion 
with the main plot of the talc. Cap- 
tain Percy, a young officer of regulars, 
brings the announcement of the sus- 
pension of the Louisianian constitution 
to a town on the Mississippi, then the 
headquarters of the militia, who, at 
the moment of his arrival, arc assem- 
bled on parade. The general com- 
manding reads the despatch with grave 
dissatisfaction, and communicates its 
contents to his officers. The news 
has already got wind through some 
passengers by the steam-boat which 
brought the despatch-bearer, and dis- 
content is rife amongst the militia. 


The parade is dismissed, the troops 
disperse, and the officers are about to 
return to their quarters, when they 
are detained by the following inci- 
dent : — 

From the opposite shore of the river, 
two boats had soma time .previously 
pushed off ; one of them Seeming at 
first uncertain what direction to take. 
It had turned first up, then down 
stream, but had at last pulled ob- 
liquely across the river towards the 
bayou or creek, on the shore of which 
the little town was situated. It was 
manned by sailors, judging from tlieir 
shirts of blue and red flannel ; but 
there were also other persons on boai’d, 
differently dressed, one of whom re- 
connoitred the shore of the bayou 
with a telescope. It was the strange 
appearance of these persons that now 
attracted the attention of the officers. 
They were about twelve in number ; 
some of them had their heads bound 
up, others had their arms in slings ; 
several had great plasters upon their 
faces. They w^ere of foreign aspect, 
and, judging from the style of their 
brown, yellow, and black physi- 
ognomies, of no very respectable 
class. As if wishing to escape obser- 
vation, they sat with their backs to 
the bayou. At a word from General 
Billow, an officer stepped down to 
meet them. 

Tlie boat was close to shore, but as 
soon as the suspicious-looking stran- 
gei*s perceived the approach of the 
militia officer, it was turned into the 
creek and shot rapidly up it. Sud- 
denly it was brought to land ; one of 
the better dressed of the men stepped 
out and approached the captain of re- 
gulars, who just then came ouic of the 
guard-house. With a military salute 
ho handed him a paper, saluted again, 
*and returned to his companions in the 
boat. After a short time the whole 
party ascended the bank of the bayou, 
and walked off in the direction of the 
town. The captain looked alternately 
at the men and at the paper, and then 
approached the group of officers. 
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“,What do those people want ?” 
inquired General Billow. 

Tlie officer handed him the'paper. 

“ feead it yourself, general. I can 
hardly believe my eyes. A passport 
for Armand, Marceau, Bernardin, 
Cordon, &c., planters from Nacog- 
doches, delivered by the Mexican au- 
-thorities, and countersigned by the 
general-in-chief. 

“ Have you inquired their destina- 
tion ? ” 

Captain Percy shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ Kew Orleans. Any thing 
further, the man tells me, is known 
to the general-in-chief. A most sus- 
picious rabble, and who seem quite at 
home here.” 

“ Ah, Mister Billow and Barrow, 
•how goes it ? Glad to see you. You 
look magnificent in your scarfs and 
plumes.” 

This boisterous greeting, uttered in 
a rough, good-humoured voice, pro- 
ceeded from our friend S(iuire Cope- 
land, who had just landed from the 
second boat with his companions and 
horses, and having given the latter to 
a negro to hold, now stepped into the 
circle of officers, his broad-brimmed 
quaker-looking hat decorated with 
the munificent bunch of feathers, for 
which his daughters had laid the ten- 
ants of the poultry-yard under such 
severe contribution. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, half seri- 
ously and half laughing, “ you see 
Major Copeland before you. To- 
morrow my battalion will be here.” 

“ You are welcome^ major,” said 
the general and other officers, with a 
gravity that seemed intended as a 
slight check on the loquacity of their 
new brotlier in anus. 

“ And those men,” continued the 
major, who either did not or would 
not understand the hint, “ ypu might 
perhaps take for my aides-de-camp. 
This one, Dick Gloomi is our county 
constable ; and as to the other,” he 

hardly know wh^t to call him.” ^ 

“ I will help youthen,” inteimpfed 
Hodges, Impatient at this singular in- < 
troduction. I am EngUshman, 
midshipman of hie U^est/s fngate 
Thunderer, .from which I have, by 
mishap, been sepm'ated. I dmuand a 
prompt Inveetlgatlou of the fact, and 
repoix to your neadqiuarters.” 


The general glanced slightly at the 
overhasty speaker, and then at the 
written examination which the squire 
handed to him. 

“ This is your department, Captain 
Percy,” said he ; “bo pleased to do the 
needful.” 

The officer looked over the paper, 
and called an orderly. 

“ Det this young man be kept in 
strict confinement. ©A sentinel with 
loaded musket before his doqr, and no 
one to have access to him.” 

“ I really do not know which is 
the most suspicious,” said the general ; 
“ this spy, as ho is called, or the queer 
customers who have just walked 
away.” 

Squire Copeland had heard with 
some discontent the quick decided 
orders given by the captain of regu- 
lars. 

“ All that might bo spared,” said 
he. “ He’s as nice a lad as ever 1 
saw. I was sitting yesterday at break- 
fast, when a parcel of my fellows, 
who are“ half horse, half alligator, and 
a trifle beyond, came tumbling into 
the house as if they would have pulled 
it down. Didn’t know what it meant, 
till Joe Drum and Sam Shad brought 
the younker before me, and wanted to 
make him out a spy. 1 had half a 
mind to'treat the thing as nonsense ; 
but as we sat at table he let out some- 
thing about Tokcah ; and when the 
women spoke of Jiosa — you know who 
J mean, Colonel Parker ; Kosa, whom 
I’ve so often told you of— he got as 
red as any turkey-cock. Thinks I to 
myself, ’tisn’t all right; better take 
him with you. You know Tokoah, 
the Indian, who gave us so much 
trouble some fifteen years ago ?” 

“ Tokeab, the chief of theOeoneus?” 

“ The same,” continued the squire. 
“ I chanced to mention his name, and 
the lad blurted out, ‘ Tokcah ! Do 
you know him?’ and when Mistress 
Copeland spoke of Hosa ” — 

“ But, my dear ifiajor, this circum- 
stance is very important, and I see 
no mention of it in yoiir report,” said 
the general reprovingly. 

“ I daresay not,” replied the Ip- 
quacious justice of peace ; “ he’d 
haxdly be such a fool as to put that 
down. I had my head and hands so 
full that I asked him just to draw up 
an account of the matter himself/’ 
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The officers looked at each other. 

“ Upon my word, squire,” said the 
general, “ you take the diities of your 
office pretty easily. Who ever heard 
of setting a spy to take down his 
own examination, and a foreigner too? 
How could you so expose yourself and 
us?” 

The squire scratched himself behind 
the ear. Damn it, you’re right I ” 
said he. , 

During this dialogue, the officers 
had approached one of the five taverns, 
composing nearly a third part of the 
infant town, towards which the ill- 
looking strangers had betaken them- 
selves. The latter seemed very anxi- 
ous to reach the house first, but owing 
1o the tardiness of some of their party, 
who walked with diliiculty, they ivere 
presently overtaken by the prisoner 
and his escort. When the foremost 
of them caught a sight of the English- 
man’s face, he started and liastily 
turned away. Hodges sprang on one 
side, stared him full in the face, and 
was on the point of riishiiig upon 
liini, wlien one of lus guards roughly 
seized his arm and poiuteu forwards. 

“ Stop ! ” cried the midshipman^ “ I 
know that man.” 

“ May be,” replied the orderly dryly, 
“ Forw'ard ! ” 

“ Let me go I ” exclaimed Hodges, 
“ It is the pirate.” 

“ Pirate?” repeated the soldier, 
who had again laid hold of his pri- 
soner. If you cut any more such 
capers. I’ll take you to prison in a 
way that your bones will remember 
for a w'cek to come. This young man 
says,” added he to the officers, who 
just then came up, “ that yonder fel- 
low is a pirate.” 

“ Obey your orders,” was the solo 
reply of thd general; and again the 
orderly pushed his prisoner onwards. 

And you ?” said the militia 
general, turning to the foreigners — 
“ Who may you be ? ” 

One of the strangers, half of whose 
face was bound up with a black silk 
bandage, whilst of tiie other half, 
which was covered with a large 
plaster, only a grey eye ^as visible, 
now stepped forward, and bowed with 
an air of easy confidenee. 

“I believe I have the honour to 
address officers of militia, preparing 
for the approaching conflict. If, as 1 


hope, you go down stream to-morrow, 
we shall have the pleasure of ac- 
companying you.” 

“ Very kind,” replied the general. 

“ Not bashful,” added the squire. 

“We also are come,” cou tinned the 
stranger in the same free and easy 
tone, “to lay our humble offering 
upon the altar of the land of liberty, 
the happy asylum of the persecuted 
and oppressed. Who would not risk 
his best blood for the greatest of 
earth’s blessings?” 

“ You are very liberal with your 
best blood,” replied the general dryly. 

“ How is it that, being already wound- 
ed, you come so fai' to seek fresh 
wounds in a foreign service?” 

“ Our wounds were received from 
a party of Osages who attacked us on 
the road, and paid dearly for their 
temerity. Wo are not quite strangers 
here ; wc have for many years had 
connexions m New Orleans, and 
some of the produce of our plantations 
will follow us in a few days.” 

“ And this gentleman,” said Colonel 
Parker, who, after staring for some 
time at one of the adventurers, now 
seized him by the collar, and in spite 
of his struggles dragged him forward : 

“ docs he also come to make an offer- 
ing upon liberty’s altar ?” 

With a blow of his band he knock- 
ed off the man’s cap, and with it a 
bandage covering part of his face. 

“ By Jingo I dat onrPompey, what 
run from Massa John in New Orlean,” 
tittered the colonel’s black servant, 
who stood a little on one side with 
the horses. 

“ Pompoy not know massa. Pom- 
pey free Mexican. Noding to massa,” 
screamed the runaway slave. 

“ You ’ll soon learn to kuow me,” 
said the colonel. “ Orderly, take this 
man to jail, and clap irons on his nock 
and mikles.” 

“ You will remaitt here,” said the 
general in a tone of command to the 
spokesman of the party, who had 
looked on with an appearance of per- 
fect indifference during the detection 
• and arrest of his black confederate. ^ 

“ It will be at your peril if you de- 
tain ns,” was the reply. '*We are 
ordered to repair to headquarters as 
speedily as possible.” 

^^The surgeon will examine yon, 
and if you are really wounded, you 
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will be at liberty to fix your tempor- 
ary abode in the town. If not, the 
I^rUiQP will be your lodging.” 

Sir! ” said the man with an as- 
sumption of haughtiness. 

“Say no more about it,” replied 
the general coldly — “ the cbmmauder- 
in-chief shall be informed of your ar- 
rival, and you will wait his orders 
here.” 

The stranger stepped forwai'd, as if 
he would have expostulated, but the 
general turned his back upon him, and 
walked away. A party of militia now 
took charge of the gang, and con- 
ducted them to the guard-house. 

This scarred and ill-looking crew 
are Lafitte and the remnant of his 
band, come, according to a private 
understanding with General Jackson, 
to serve the American artillery against 
the British, (an historical fact.) Their 
bandages and plasters being found to 
cover real wounds, they are allowed 
to quarter themselves at the estaminet 
of the Garde Imperialo, kept by a 
Spaniard called Benito, once a mem- 
ber of Lafitte^s band, but now settled 
in Louisiana, married, and, compara- 
tively speaking, an honest man. 
Benito is greatly alarmed at the sight 
of his former captain and comrades, 
and still more so when they insist 
upon his aiding them that very night 
to rescue Pompey the negro, lest he 
should betray their real character to 
the militia officers. Lafitte promises 
to have the runaway slave conveyed 
across the Mississippi; but as this 
would require the absence, for at least 
three hours, of several of the pirates, 
who, although at liberty, are kept un- 
der a species of surveillance, the real 
intention is to make away with the 
unfortunate Pompey as soon as the 
boat is at a certain distance from land. 
The negro is confined in a large build- 
ing used as a cotton store, built of 
boards, and in a dilapidated condition ; 
the militia on guard leave their post 
to listen to the proceedings of a meet- 
ing then holding/or the discussion of 
General Jackson's unconstitutional 
conduct, and, profiting by their, 
absence, Benito and four of the 
Mexican Spaniards, contrive 
the escape of a prisoner whom - they 
]is|l 0 ve to be Pompey. In the dark- 
mis they mistake their man, and 
J^ng away Hodges, who is confined 


in the same building. This occurs at 
midnight. The meeting, which ab- 
sorbs the attention of the militia, is 
not yet over, when the four pirates, 
Benito, and the rescued prisoner, ar- 
rive at the junction of the creek and 
the Mississippi, and, unmooring a boat, 
prepare to embark. 

At this moment a second boat be- 
came visible, gliding gently down the 
bayou towards the stream. 

“ Que diahloP' muttered the Mexi- 
cans. “ What is that ? ” 

The boat drew near ; a man was in it. 

“ Who is that ? ” whispered the 
pirates, and then one of them sprang 
suddenly into the strange skiff, whence 
the clanking of chains was Ifeard to 
proceed. The Mexican stared the 
unwelcome witness hard in the face. 

“Alv, massa Miguel!” cried the 
new-comer with a grin : “ Pompey 
not stop in Jail. Pompey not love 
the uinetail.” 

“The devil ! ” exclaimed the Mexi- 
can — “it is Pompey. Who is the 
other then ? We are seven instead 
of six. What does all this mean ? ” 

“ Santiago !” cried the pirates : 
“Who is ho?” they whispered, sur- 
rounding the seventh, and, as it seem- 
ed, superfluous member of their so- 
ciety. 

“I?fo Spanish. Speak English,” 
was the reply. 

“ Santa Virgen ! How came yon 
here V ” 

“You ought to know, since you 
brought me.” 

The men stepped back^ and whisper- 
ed to each other in Spanish. “ Come, 
then 1 ” said one of them at last. 

“ Not a step till I know who you 
arc, and where you go.” 

“ Fool ! Who we are matters little 
to you, and where we go, as little. 
Any place is better for you than this. 
Stop here and I would not give a real 
for your neck.” 

“ Leave him ! Leave him ! ” mut- 
tered the others. 

“ Be off, and back again quickly,” 
whispered the tavern-keeper, “ or you 
are all lost.” 

“ Stop ! ** cried the Englishman. 
“ I will go with you.” 

The negro had already jumped into 
the Mexicans’ boat, and, with the 
heedlessness of his race, had left his 
Qwn adrift. 
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“ Ingles I ” said one of the pirates, 
“ sit you here.” And he showed him 
his place in the bow^ of the boat next 
to a young Mexican.* . “ And Pompcy 
in the middle, and now Jet’s be off.” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Hodges. “ Had we 
not better divide ourselves Jjetween 
the two boats ? ” 

“Ah, massa never rowed across 
the Sippi,” tittered the lazy negro. 
“ Massa not get over in six hours, 
and come to land at Point Coupe.” 

“ Hush, Pompcy,” muttered his 
neighbour, and the boat, impelled by 
six pair of hands, darted swiftly out 
into the stream. 

“ Ah, Massa Manuel, let Pompey 
die off him chains,” grumbled the 
black. “Pompey been in upper jail 
— been cunning,” laughed he to him- 
self ; “ took file and helped himself 
out. Massa Parker stare when he 
see Pompey gone.” 

“ Hold your tongue, doctor,” com- 
manded a voice from the hinder part 
of the boat, “ and let your chains be 
till you get across.” , 

l^hc negro shook his head discon- 
tentedly. “^lassa Felipe wouldn’t 
like to be in the collars,” said he ; but 
nevertheless he put away his file, and 
whilst with one hand he managed the 
oar, with the other he held the chain 
connecting the ankle irems with the 
collar, and which had been filed in 
too close to the latter. This collar 
consisted of a ring two inches broad, 
and as thick as a man’s finger, en- 
circling the neck, and from which 
three long hooks rose up over the 
crown of the head. With a sort of 
childish wonder ho Avcighed the chain 
in his hand, staring at it the while, 
and then let it fall into the bottom of 
the boat, which now advanced towards 
the middle of the stream. 

“ Poor Lolli ! ” said the negro after 
a short silence — “ she be sad not to 
sec Pompey. She live in St John’s, 
behind the cathedral.” 

“ Pompey I ” cried the Mexican 
who sat forward on the same bench 
with Hodges, “your cursed chain is 
nibbing the skin off my ankles.” 

“ Sit still, Pompey,” • said the 
negro’s neighbour. “ I’ll take it out of 
the way.” 

“Ah I massa hurt poor Pompey,” 
cried the black to his next man, who 
had wound the chain round his feet, 
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and now gave it so sudden a pull that 
the negro let go his oar and fell back 
in the boat. The young Englishman 
became suddenly attentive to *what 
passed. 

“ What are you about ?” cried he; 
“ what are you doing to the poor 
negro?” 

“Gona-mighty’s sake, massa, not 
joke so with poor Pompcy,” groaned 
the negro. “ Massa strangle poor 
nigger.” 

“It’s nothing at all, Pompcy, think 
of your fat Lolli behind the cathedral, 
and don’t forget thejvay to Nacog- 
doches,” said the man on the stern- 
most bench, who had taken the chain 
from his comrade, passed it through 
the neck-iron, and, violently pulling it, 
drew the unhappy negro upintoa heap. 

“Massa, Massa, Ma !” gasped 

the negro, whose breath was leaving 
him. 

The w'hole had been the work of a 
moment, and the stifled groans and 
sobs of the agonized slave were near- 
ly drowned by the rush of the waters 
and splash of the oar-strokes. 

“The devil!” cried the Englishman, 
“what is all this?” 

At that moment the board on which 
he sat was lifted, his fellow-rower 
threw himself against him with all 
his force, and nearly succeeded iii, 
precipitating him into the stream. 
Hodges staggered, but managed to 
regain his balance, and turning quick- 
ly upon his treacherous neighbour, 
dealt him a blow with his fist that 
knocked him overboard. 

viage d los infiernos!'^ cried 
the other Mexicans with a burst of 
hellish laughter, hearing the splash, 
but misapprehending its cause. 

“ Go to hell yourself!” shouted tho^ 
Englishman, grasping his oar, and* 
dealing the man in front of him a 
blow that stretched him by the side 
oT the negro. 

“Santa Virgen! who is that?” 
cried the two sternmost pirates. 

“The Englishman 1” exclaimed one 
of them, pressing forwards toward 
JHodges, but stumbling over the men 
at the bottom of the boat, which 
now rocked violently from the fmdous 
struggle going on within it. 

“ Ma Ma 1 ” groaned the 

negro again, now seemingly in the 
death agony— His eyes stood out fronii 
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; the living .Gk)d! if you donH 
i|Mtoten the negro, rU- knock you all 
tojo the river.’* , 

^ Mai^ito Ingles/ Picaro gojoV\ 

^ *^Let him go! Let him gal Holy 
Virgin!” yelled the three Mexlcahai 
as one of them wh6 had approached 
the Englishman tvas knocked bellpvr** 
dng into his place,, by a fnrious blow 
of the oar. “ lt*s the devil himself! ** 
cded the pirates, and one of them 
pushed the negro towards Hodges. , 

“ Stand back!” cried the midship- 
man, “and take off his neck- iron. 
If you strangle him, you are all dead 
men.** 

One of the Mexicans laid hold of the 
negro, who was coiled up like a ball, 
and drew the chain out of the collar. 
The poor slave’s limbs fell back, dead 
and pow'eiicss as pieces of wood. A 
gasping, rattling lioiso in his throat 
alone denoted that lifb was stilt in him. 

“Stand back!” repeated Hodges, 
gtooping down, and endeavouring, by 
vigorous friction with a blanket, to 
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psrkdoes, and the boat wat iutnedr-r 
KaanirhilB tha negro bad! oome grar 
dually to. himselfi and now cronched 
doitn at tjke feet of his delivi^rer. He 
peered, pver the gunwale at the hj^f- 
drowned Mexican. 

“ Gor-a-niighty, Massal .” erfedhe, 
seizing the Englishman’s oar— dat 
Miguel — ti'ike; him dead, Mgssa; 
Miguel very bad.majis.” 

“Keep still, Pomperl’* answered 
Hodges, pulling with might and main 
to the assistance of the Mekleau. 
The boat shot alongside the floating 
ti’ce, and the half-drowned wretch 
had Just sufficient strength left to ex- 
tend his band, which ,the Englishman 
grasped. 

“Take care, Massa! the pirates 
will kill us both,’* cried the negro. 

At that moment the boat received 
a violent shock, a w^ave dashed over 
it, and threw the Mexican on the gun- 
wale, across whicli he lay more dead 
than alive. 

“ Lay hold of him ! ** said Hodges 
to the negro. 

“ All, Pompey not such dam ’ fool — 
Pompey lub Massa too much. The 


restore the nem’O to consciousness, others don’t row. Look, Massa, they 
During this lire-and- death struggle, only wait to kill Massa.” 
the boat, left at the mercy of the “Hark ye!” ciicd Hodges to the 
l^'^lraters, had been borne swiftly atvay Blexicans, at the same time giving 
by the stream, and was now float- the nearest to him a blow with Ills 


Ing amongst a number of the enor- 
mous trees which the Mississippi carries 
down by thousands to the sea. The 
Mexicans resumed their places, and 
with their utmost strength began to 
pull up-stream. Not far from the 
frail skiiT, beneath the mantle of fog 
covering the river, a huge tree-trunk 
was seen coming directly towards the 
s^boat — ^Hodges had barely time to bid 
the Mexicans be careful, when it shot 
by them. As it did so, a strange, un- 
batnral cry saluted their ears, and 
atrainiug bis eyes through the dark- 
nest, the young Englishman saw a 
bead ahd %hanu appearing above one 
Of the limti of the rorest giant. 

cried thevolOe — 
J^i>foar* • 

{t ifrt0 tbb Whom Hodgea 

tmd Ikndhked into roe water, and wap, 
b« means of the trOe, bad tftved hlm- 
4|flf from dhowning. 

^ “Turn the boat!” cried flodMI) 
4* your Ootmtrymah IS still 


oar — “ tlie first who leaves off row- 
ing — you understand me?” 

The boat rocked on the huge sheet 
of water, in the midst of the floating 
trees, menaced each moment with 
destruction from tlio latter, or with 
being swallowed up by the troubled 
and impetuous stream; the Mexicans 
cowered upon then.' benches — thirst of 
blood, and rage, suppressed only hj 
fear, gleaming in their black, rolling 
eyes and rerocious countenances. 
The negro now twisted the boat ropP 
round the body of the rescued man, 
who, still groaning and imploring 
mercy, was dragged on board. 

“ Ah, Massa 1 Miguel good swim- 
mer; bath not hurt him, Massa,” 
mpmbled the restless black : “ Massa 
pot forget to take his oar with him 
out of the boat.’* 

“ And Pompey not forget to haudlO 
bis own a little more diligently,*’ was 
the^reply of Hodges, 
for h time the negro obeyed the 





JnjiuM^tfDii, and tlfen IddlLed at tha 
Englishmiin, ^ho ^appgared to 
listen attentively to *some ' distan^l 
sound. ; ■ * ’ V . ^ 

, .^^Ma$sa never fear, militiaman Sleep 
well— "only Sippi’s no|se. Pctoipey 
know, the road, Massa Pai^kcr not 
catch ^ 

A quarter of an libur passed away^ 
and the strength of the roivcrs began 
to diminish under their continued and 
lab&rious eflEbrts, 

“ Massa soon see land— out of the 
current already,’’ cried the ncgi*o. 

Another quarter of an hour elapsed, 
and they reached the shore ; Hodges 
jumped out of the boat, and was fol- 
lowed by the negro, still loaded with 
his fetters. The Alexicans sprang 
after them. 

“ Stop by your boat I ” cried Hodges 
in a threatening tone. Instead of an 
answer, a knife, thrown by a sure 
and practised hand, struck liim on 
the brc.nst. The deerskin vest with 
which Canoudah had equipped him, 
proved liis protection. The 'weapon 
stuck in it, and reinaiucd hanging 
there. 

“Vile assassins!” cried Hodges, 
who now broke off the flat part of his 
oar, and grasping the other half, was 
about to rush upon the bandits, w hen 
the negro threw his arms round him. 

“Massa not be a fool ! pirates have 
more knives, and be glad if he go near 
them. Kill him then easy.” 

“ You arc right, Ponipcy,” said 
Hodges, half laughing, half angry, at 
the negro, who was showing his white 
teeth in an agony of fear and anxiety, 
“The dogs arc not worth the kiU- 
Ing." 

For a moment the three assassins 
stood undecided ; then yelling out a 
“ Bneii viage a los infiernos,” got in- 
to their boat and speedily disappeared 
in the fog and darkness. 

Hodges is pursued and recaptured, 
but Tokcah and Rosa, who, with their 
companions, are brought in by a party 
of militia, and the latter of whom is 
joyfully recognised and welcomed by 
the worthy Squire Copeland, ckar 
him of the charge of spying, and he 
remains a prisoner of war. The 
troops take their departure for New 
Orleans, and the Indians are detained 
at the town, whence, however, Tokeah 
and El Sol depart in the nIght-Ume, 


ahd theil^ JonX)r^ The old 

chief abisamplisfaes disin-« 

tcKhis Jatbef’B bones, and retnnis to 
fetch ]ECosa, and proceed with her td 
his new' home in the country of the 
Comanches. Meanwhile the actioh 
of New Orleans has been fought, adad 
he ffnds, to his grief and astonishment, 
that Lafftle, whose life he bad spared 
in the expectation of his' meeting pun^ 

. ishment at the hands of the^ Ameri- 
cans, has actually been fighting in 
their ranks, and has received; as a 
reward for his services, a free pardon, 
coupled, hdwever, with an injunction 
to quit the territory of the United 
^ States. Through an advertisement in 
an old newspaper, traces have been 
discovered of llosa’s father, who, as 
the reader is given to understand, is 
a Mexican of high rank. She had 
been stolen by a tribe of Indians with 
whom Tokcah was at war, and from 
whose hands he rescued her. Tokcah 
has an interview with General Jack- 
son, who cautions him against the 
farther indulgence of liis inveterate 
hostility to the Americans, and per- 
mits him to depart. Rosa now goes 
to take leave of the old chief, who is 
as yet unaware that she is not to 
accompany him. 

When Rosa, Squire Copeland, and 
Hodges entered the estaminet of th4 
Garde imperiale, they found the two 
chiefs and their followers seated iu 
their usual manner upon the floor of 
the room, which had no other occu- 
pants. El Sol rose at their entrance, 
and, advancing a few steps, took 
Rosa's hand and conducted her to a 
chair. She did not sit down, but ran 
to the Miko and affectionately em- 
braced him. The old chief gazed at 
her with a cold and inquiring look. 

“Miko,” said the squire, “Miss 
Rosa has come to take leave of you, 
and to thank you for the kindness you 
have shown her. You yourself shall 
fix the sum that will compensate you 
for your expenses on her, account.” 

“ Tokeah,” replied thondian, mfa- 
understanding Major CopelanlTa 
* words, and taking a leather bag from 
his wampum belt, “will willingly pay 
what the white diief claims for rood 
and drink given to the White Bose.'* 

“ You are mistaken,” replied 
squire; “payment is due to you. 
Stiictly speaking, tlie amount shoaU 
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be fixed by a jury, but you have only 
to ask, and any reasonable sum shall 
be paid at once/* 

“The white chief,” said the Indian, 
“ may take whfitever he pleases.” 

“ I tell you it is I, and not you, 
who have to “pay,” returned the squhe. 

“ Has my daughter bid farewell to 
her foster-father?” said the Indian to 
Rosa, who had listened to this dia- 
logue with some uneasiness. “ Rosa 
must leave the wigwam of the white 
men ; the Miko*s path is a long one, 
•and his spirit is weary of the pale- 
faces.’* 

“And must the Miko go?” said 
Rosa. “Oh! father of my Canon- 
dah ! remain here ; the white men 
will love thee as a brother.” 

The Indian looked at her with as- 
tonishment. ^ 

“ What means the White Rose?” 
said he, — “the palefaces love Tokeah? 

Has the White Rose ?” He 

paused, and surveyed her gloomily and 
snpiciously. “ Tokeah,” continued he, 
at last, “ is very weary of the white 
men ; ho will be gone.” 

^ “ Miko,” said Rosa, timidly— for it 
w^as evident that the chief was still in 
enH)r as to the motive of her visit — 
“ Rosa has come to beg you to re- 
main a while with the white men; but 
ISfyou must go, she will” 

“ The Miko is the father of his peo- 
ple,” interrupted Tokeah ; “ they call 
him ; he must go, and the Rose of the 
Oconecs shall also be the Rose of the 
Comanches, the squaw of a great 
chief.” 

The young girl blushed, and stepped 
back. 

“Miko,” said she, “you are the 
beloved father of my dear Canondah ; 
you saved my life and maintained me, 
and I thank you heartily ; but, Miko, 
I cannot, 1 must not, do as you wish. 
I no longer belong to you, but to my 
father, my long-lost father.” 

“ Rosa speaks truth— she belongs to 
her father,” said the Miko, -not yet 
undeceived f^‘my daughter’s feet are 
weak, but she shall sit in a canoe till 
she reaches the wigwams of the Paw- 
nees, and they haw many horses.” 

“ Bv O—'!” cried the squire, “ here 
is a mistake; the Indian thinks to take 
Rosh with him. My dear boy,” con- 
tinued he to Hodges, ” run as quick as 
you can to Colonel Parker, and bring 


a party of men. Bayonets are the only 
things these savages respect. Rosa, 
say no more to him, he is getting 
wild.” 

A change had taken place in the 
Indian, although it was one which only 
a keen observer could detect. He 
began to have an inkling that Rosa 
was to be taken from him, and his 
gloomy inanimate physiognomy be- 
trayed a restless agitation, which 
alarmed the major. 

“ The White Rose,” resumed To- 
keah, after a while, “is a dutiful 
daughter. She will cook her father’s 
venison.” 

“ That would I willingly do for the 
father of my Canondah,” said the 
young girl ; “ but a higher duty calU 
me. Father of my Canondah ! Rosa 
has come to take leave of thee.” 

The Indian listened attentively. 

“Miko,” continued the maiden, 
“ the father who gave me life, is found. 
Rosa must hasten to him who for 
fourteen years has wx^pt and sought 
her.” * 

“ Tokeah gave Rosa her life ; he 
saved her from the tomahawk of Mili- 
mach ; he paid with skins for the milk 
she drank.” 

“ But Rosa has another father who 
is nearer to her, whom the Great 
Spirit bestowed upon her; to him must 
she go. I must leave you, Miko,” 
said she, with increased firmness of 
manner. 

Upon the countenance of the Indian 
all the bad passions of his nature were 
legible. The scales had at last fall- 
en from his eyes ; but even now bis 
cold and terrible calmness did not de- 
sert him, although the violence of the 
storm raging within showed itself 
in the play of his features and the 
variation of his complexion. 

“ Miko,” said the squire, who fore- 
saw an approaching outburst of fury 
— “ Miko, you heard the words of the 
great warrior of the palefaces ? ” 

The Indian took no notice of the 
caution ; his wdiole frame was agitated 
by a feverish trembling; his hand 
soqghthis scalping-knife; and he cast 
so terrible a look at Rosa, that the 
horrorstrnck squire sprang to her side. 
To MajorCopeland’s astonishment, the 
young girl had regained ail her cour- 
age, and there was even a ceitain dig- 
nity in her manner. 
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said she, extending her 
arms, “I must leave you.” 

What says my daughter ? ” de- 
manded the Indian — who even yet 
seemed unable to believe his ears — 
his voice assuming so shrill and un- 
natural a tone, that the tavern-keeper 
and his wife rashed terrified into the 
room. “Tokeah is not her father? 
she will not follow the Miko V ” 

She cannot*” answered llosa 
firmly. 

“And Rosa,” continued the Tn- 
dian, in the same piercing accents, 
“ will leave the Miko ; will let him 
wander alone on his far and weary 
path ? ” 

The words were scarcely uttered, 
when, by a sudden and unexpected 
movement, Tokeah sprang to his feet, 
caught Rosa in his arms, and. with a 
like rapidity retreating to the side 
door of the room, came in such vio- 
lent contact with it, that its glass 
panes were shivered into a. thousand 
pieces. 

“ And does the white snake think,” 
he exclaimed, with flashing eyes, 
“ that the Miko is a. fool ? ” lie held 
the maiden in his left arm, whilst his 
right raised the glittering scalping- 
knife. “ Does the white snake think,” 
continued the raging Indian, with a 
shrill laugh of scorn, whilst the foam 
gathered round his mouth, “ that the 
Miko fed and cherished her, and gave 
skins for her, that she might return to 
the white men, the venomous pale- 
faces, whom he spits upon ? ” And- he 
spat with loathing upon the ground. 

“ By the fxod who made you, hold ! 
Ilurt the child, and you are a dead 
man ! ” cried the squire, who* seized 
a stool and endeavoured to force his 
way to Rosa, but was repulsed by the 
Comanches and Oconees. 

“ Therefore did the white snake 
accompany me 1 ” yelled Tokeah. 
“ Does my son know,” cried he to 
£1 Sol, “ that the White Rpsc has 
betrayed her father — betrayed him 
for the palefaces? Will the white 
snake follow her father?” screamed 
the frantic savage. 

I cannot,” was the reply. “ The 
voice of my white father calls me.” 

4n ex^ession of intense hatred 
came over the features of the Indian, 
as he gazed at the beautiful creature 
who lay half-fainting on his arm. 

“ Tokeah will leave the White 


Rose with her friend^,” said he. with 
a low deadly laugh, drawing back his 
hand and aiming the knife a.t her 
bosom. 

“ Gracious God ! he is killing her ! ” 
cried the major, breaking furiously 
through the opposing Indians. But 
at this critical moment the young 
Comanche was beforehand with him. 
With a bound he intei-posed himself 
between the chiefs armed hand and 
intended victim, tore Rosa from the 
g]*asp of Tokeah, and hurled him back 
against the door with such force that 
it flew into fragment's. 

“ Tokeah is indeed a wild cat ! ” 
cried he with indignant disgust. “He 
forgets that he is a chief amongst his 
people, and brings shame upon the 
name of the R^ men. £1 Sol is 
ashamed of such a father.” 

These words, spoken in the Paw- 
nee dialect, had an indescribable effect 
upon the old savage, lie had partly 
raised himself after his fall, but now'- 
again sank down as if lifeless, dust 
then several file of militia entered tbc 
room with bayonets fixed. 

“ Shall wo take the Indian to pil- 
son?” said Lieutenant Parker. 

The major stood speechless, both 
his arms clasped round Rosa. 

Lieutenant Parker,” said be. 
“support Rosa for a moment: the 
Almighty himself has protected her. 
and it beseems not us to take ven- 
geance.” He approached the old In- 
dian, who still lay upon the floor, 
lifted him up, and placed him against 
the wall. “ Tokeah,” he said, “ ac- 
cording to our laws your life Is for- 
feited, and the halter the least you de- 
serve ; nevertheless, begone, and that 
instantly. You will find your pun- 
ishment without receiving it at our 
bands.” 

“ He was my father, my iiuhappy 
father ! ” exclaimed Rosa, and totter- 
ing to the Indian, she threw her arms 
around him. “ Father of my Canon- 
dah,” cried she, “ Rosa would never 
leave you, but the voice of her own 
father calls. Forgive her who has been 
' a daughter to you ! ” 

The Indian j-emained mute. She 
gazed at him for a while with tearful 
eyes ; then turned to El Sol, and bow- 
ing her head modestly and respect- 
fully, took leave of him, and left the 
house with her companions. 

The young chief of the Comanches 
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rMalnM ^ in ji areatiif till the mnjor, 
MthBosa and the militiaj were already 
fal* from the estaminct. Suddenly 
he came bounding after them, and 
placing himself before Rosa, took her 
hands, pressed them to his breast, and 
bowed his head so mournfully, that 
the ti^Itnesses of the scene stood silent, 
sympathizing with his evident aflio- 
tion. 

“ El Sol,” whispered he, in a scarce- 
ly audible tone, ** has seen Rosa : he 
will never forget her.” 

And without raising his eyes to her 
face, he turned away. 

** As I live,” exclaimed the squire, 
with some emotion, '* the noble savage 
weeps I ” " 


An hour subsequently to this scene, 
the party of Indians left the bayou in 
a canoe, and ascended the Mississippi. 
Upon reaching the mouth of the Red 
River, they turned into it, and con- 
tinued their route up-stream. On the 
tenth day from that of their depar- 
ture, they found themselves upon the 
elevated plain where the western dis- 
trict of Arkansas and Louisiana joins 
the Mexican territory. To their front 
were the snowy summits of the Ozark 
range, beyond which are immense 
steppes extending towards the Rocky 
Mountains. The sun sank behind the 
snow-capped peaks, as the Indians 
landed at the western extremity of 
the long table -rock, which there 
stretches like a wall 'along the left 
bank of the Red River. Leaving 
their canoe, they approached a liiit, 
or rather a mass of rock, that rises 
not far from the shore in the barren 
salt steppe, and in whose side exists 
a cave or grotto, resembling, by its 
regularity of form, an artificial arch- 
way. Here, upon the imaginary 
boundary line separating the hunting 

from those of the Consas^and 
OSages, they took up their quarters 
for the night. El Sol ordered a firU 
to be made; for Tokeab, who had 
just left the warm climate of Loui- 
siana, shivered with cold. Their 
frai^l meal dispatched, the Miko and 
his OedueUs stretched themselveS 
npon tSe ground and slept. El Sol 
Still itateued fo a legend related by 
eite nf the Comanches, when he was 
Startled by a distant holse. In an 
fostant the three warriors were npon 


their feet, their heads stretched out 
in the direction of the breeze which 
had conveyed the sound to their 
oars. 

“ The dogs I ” murmured the 
young Comanche ; “ they bay after 
a foe in whose power it once was to 
crush them.” 

The Oeonees were roused from 
their slumber, and the party hurried 
to the place where «they had left the 
canoe. The Miko and his warriors 
got in and descended the stream ; 
whilst El Sol and the two Comanches 
crept noiselessly along the water’s 
edge in the same direction. After 
proceeding for about half a mile, the 
canoe stopped, and the young chief 
and his followers entered it, previous- 
ly breaking the bushes growing upon 
the shore, so ns to leave unmistakable 
marks of their passage. They con- 
tinued their progress dowm the river 
to the end of the table-rock, and 
then, leaving the old man in the 
boat, El Sol and the four warriors 
again la*nded, and glided aivay in the 
direction of their recently abandoned 
bivouac. In its vicinity wore sta- 
tioned a troop of twenty horses. Of 
the Indians to whom these belonged, 
ten remained mounted, whilst t)>e re- 
mainder searched the cave, and follow- 
ed the trail left by its late occupants. 
Crouching and crawling upon the 
ground, the better to distinguish the 
footmarks dimly visible in the moon- 
light, it might almost have been 
doubted whether their dark forms 
were those of men, or of some strange 
amphibious animals who had stolen 
out of the depths of the river for a 
midnight prowl upon the shore. 

llis ear against the rock, and mo- 
tionless as a statue, El Sol observed 
each movement of the foe. Suddenly, 
when the Indians who followed the 
trail were at .some distance fi-om the 
cave, he made a sign to liis com- 
paniohs, and, with a noiseless swift- 
hess that defied detection, the five 
warriors approached the horses. A 
slight undulation of the pMin was all 
that now separated them fixim their 
enemy; El Sol listened, gazed up- 
wards at tho moon’s silver disk, just 
then emerging from behind a snow- 
charged cloud, raised himself upon his 
knee, and taking a long and steady 
aim, nodded to his warriors. The 
next instant five savages, pierced by 
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as many bullets, fell from their horses 
to the ground ; a terrible yell shat- 
tered the stillness of the night ; and 
with lightning swiftness El Sol sprang 
upon the terrified survivors, who, 
answering his war-whoop by cries of 
terror, fied in confusion fi-om the 
place. It needed all the surprising 
rapidity and dexterity of the young 
chief and his followers to secure six 
of the half- wild herses, whoso bridles, 
so swift and well- calculated had been 
the movements of the Comanches, 
might be said to fall from the hands 
of their slain riders into those of the 
assailants. The remaining steeds 
reared in extreme terror, and then, 
with neigh and snort, dashed madly 
across the wide waste of the steppe. 

Springing upon the backs of the 
captured animals, the Comanches gal- 
loped to the shore. Scarcely had they 
entered the canoe, astern of which 
the horses were made to swim, when 
the bullets and arrows of the pursuing 
foe whistled around them. 

“ Will my son promise tlm Miko 
to be a good father to the OconeesV’’ 
said the old chief in a Iiollow voice, as 
they pulled out of range of the fire. 

“ A father and a brother,” answered 
the Comanche. “ But why does my 
father ask? He will dwell long and 
happily with his children.” 

“ Will El Sol swear it by the Great 
Spirit?”" repeated the old man, ear- 
nestly, but in a fainter voice. 

“ He will,” replied the young chief. 

“ Will he swear to bury Tokeah 
and his father's bones In the grave of 
the warriors of the Comanches ? ” 

^‘He will,” said El Sol. 

So shall the white men not scoff 
at his ashes nor at those of his fa- 
ther,” groaned the Miko. “ But it is 
the will of the Great Spirit that Tokeah 
should not see the hunting-grounds 
of Comanches ; he is doomed to 
die in the land of the palefaces.” 

A rattling in his tlu-oat interrupted 
the old man ; he murmured a few bro- 
ken words in the ears of his Oconees, 
who broke out into a wild howl of 
lamentation. Still clasping to his 
breast the coflSn containing his father's 
bones, he sank back In the boat in the 
agonies of death. £l Sol raised him 
in his arms, but life had already fied. 


A bullet had struck him between the 
shoulders, and 'infiictfed a mortal 
wound. In silent grief the young 
chief threw himself upon the corpse, 
and long after the boat had reached 
the opposite shore, he lay there, un- 
mindful of all but his sorrow. Roused 
at length by the whispers of his com- 
panions, to a sense of the danger of 
longer delay, he laid the body across 
a horse, and himself mounting the 
same animal, took the road to the 
village of the Pawnees. There, upon 
the following day, to the wild and 
mournful music of the death-song, 
the little party made its sorrowful 
entrance. 

At this point the narrative ceases. 
We turn the page, expecting at least 
another chapter, or some notice of Ro- 
sa’s restoration to her fath er, and subse- 
quent marriage with Hodges, which 
the previous portion of the novel cer- 
tainly led us to anticipate. But our au- 
thor, with his usual eccentric disregard 
of the established routine of romance 
writers, contents himself with a post- 
script, consisting of an advertisement 
extracted from the Opelousas county 
paper, and dated March 1816, an- 
nouncing the marriage of the amiable 
and accomplished Miss Mary Coper 
land, daughter of the Honourable 
John Copeland, of James county, to 
Mr J ames Hodges, formerly of H.B.M. 
Navy, and now of Hodges’ Seat in tho 
same state. Tho reader is left to com- 
plete tho denouement for himself, if 
he so pleases, and to conjecture that 
Rosa’s father, a Mexican grandee, 
takes back his daughter to her native 
country, and that tho incipient at- 
tachment between her and the young 
Englishman is mutually forgotten. 

We here finally conclude our ex- 
tracts from the already published 
work of our German American friend^ 
extracts comprising, as we believe, 
the cream of the twenty volumes, or 
thereabouts, which he has given to the 
world. . The incognito behind which 
this clever and original writer has so 
long shronded himself, is at length 
* abandoned ; and to a new edition of 
his works, now in course of publica- 
tion, stands prefixed the name of 
Charles Sealsfiel^. 
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TllK 1>EAT11 OF ZUMALACARKEGUI. 

Bt Colonel Loud IIowden, K.St.F., K.C.S. 

** Ao sane, qaod diftictlitnuin, ct prudlo strcnuus er.*it et bonus in consllio; quorum alterum ex 
providentiu tiniorem, altururn ox auducia tcmeritatein, odferre pleruinqiio uolet. in Jugurtlift 
tanlus dolus, tanrnque peritia loeori.m et nillitiae erat, ut abseiis aut prtusens pernluiosior etiset 
in Incerto liaberetur." — Sai.t.ubi'. 


The siege of Bilbao was under- 
taken against the will, and strongly 
expressed counsel of Zumalacarrcgui. 
He was not only aware of the risk of 
the enterprise, with the insufficient 
means at his disposal for attempting 
it, but he had other plans. His 
plans, however, were undervalued, 
and his counsels were slighted, at the 
court of the Pretender. The little 
empty politicians there, were dazzled 
by the idea of possessing an impor- 
tant town, not deeming it their busi- 
ness to calculate the means by which 
it was to be obtained ; the incompe- 
tent military advisers who directed 
from afar, thought that this bold 
attempt, proceeding from them, would 
contrast in bright relief with the 
hkherto wary and waiting policy of 
the commander* in- chief; and the wish, 
not an unnatural one, of the wander- 
ing prince, to find himself for once 
in comfortable quarters, was not the 
least among the motives which de- 
cided the operation. Though at this 
moment the Christino army was in a 
state of great discouragement from a 
long series of advantages that had 
been gained by the Carlists, the funds 
of the latter were entirely exhausted ; 
and the idea of a forced loan upon the 
rich inhabitants of Bilbao was too 
seducing to be coldly examined by 
those little acquainted with the real 
difficulties of the war. Zumalacar- 
regul wished to attack Yictona, and, 
profiting by the prestige of his late 
successes, to throw himself on the 
fertile and virgin ground of the Cas- 
tiles. This was doubtlessly the right 
course, but the project was overruled. 

Independently of what thus gave 
rise, to these ambitious asplitilions, 
there was a personal feeling which 
had long been busy, either in attempt- ^ 
lug new. and unexpected combinations 
on the p%rt of tne Camarilla, or in 
liiiiitilatlteg ^or rendering ineffectual 
ibose |hat . had been imagined by 
Zunud^arreguL There was no pas- 
sion bold or uiean, no jealousy, no 
in^lgnes^ vegetating ever so rankly 
or rifely in the oldest and largest 


court of Jilnrope, which did not flourish 
in that of Don Carlos. 

There was not a /Jliristiuo general 
more disliked by the hangers-on of 
Don Carlos than Zruualacai'regui. 
They feared him,' they respected him, 
but they hated him. 

When the Pretender first made his 
appearance in Navarre, Zumalacar- 
regui was in his favourite retreat of 
the Amesciias. He was far from insen- 
sible to the advantage which the pre- 
sence of the chief actor in the drama 
might produce, if his personal bearing 
should bo such as to create an enthu- 
siasm for his cause, and if those who 
accompanied him should bring each 
his personal contingent of enlightened 
advice and honest activity. But with 
all these hopes, Zumalacarrcgui wiis 
not without his fears ; his sagacity 
foresaw what his experience soon 
confirmed, that the royal chief was 
worse thau a iiuHity, and that the 
royal suite wore actively in the way. 
Lord Bacon says, is the solecism 
of princes to think to command the 
end, and yet not to endure the means.” 
Dr Carlos was always commaudiug 
the end, while his general was left to 
find the means as best ho could. A 
large portion of his small army was 
absorbed iii prutcetiug the prince, and 
could rarely be counted ou in a com- 
bined movement ; and the non-com- 
batants, under every denomination 
of title and rank, drew more rations 
for their consumption thau would have 
sufficed for the support of a large 
body of soldiers. 

ZumalacaiTCguI, personally, was 
never very enthusiastic in the cause. 
It is triic tiiat his feelings had 
always had a tendency to absolutism, 
or rather he entertained the con- 
viction that a strong government 
was^ necessary to the happiness of 
Spain, and tliat the greater the unity 
of that government, the greater was 
its chance of stability, and its power 
of favourable action ; but when he 
loft Pamplona to put himself at the 
head of the insurgent Kavarreso, he 
was influenced far more by pique 
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against the existing state of things, 
than by enthusiasm for the new one ' 
which he sought to establish. He 
had been treated both brutally and 
unjustly by Quesada, at that time in- 
spector of infantiy ; and, with his ac- 
tive spirit, a condemnation to inac- 
tivity was the severest sentence that 
could be passed upon him. Kest to 
his unquiet bosom was a hell from 
which he was determined to emej-ge ; 
and, confident in his powers, he seized 
the first opportunity which enabled 
him to bring them into action. 

The meeting between Zumalacar- 
regui and the prince was respectful, 
but not warm; the first was unac- 
customed to have any feelings, the 
second was unaccustomed to conceal ‘ 
those he had. The new importation 
had brought no new ideas, no plans, 
no accession of science ; above all, 
no money ,* at least no more than was 
to be applied to its own wants. 
Don Carlos was evidently under the 
constraint that a strong mind imposes 
on a weak one. Ho saw that the 
servant was the master, as much in 
commanding intellect as in actual 
power. They wereboth uncomfortable ; 
Zumalacarregui neither flattered the 
prince, nor his chances of success; he 
laid before him his difficulties, almost 
insuperable in his own opinion— rfor let 
it be known as a fact, that he always 
in his heart despaired of the ultimate 
upshot of the war. In conversa- 
tional phrase, he had made himself 
thoroughly disagreeable ; for he bad 
spoken calmly, coldly, truly — and the 
hopes of an immediate march to 
Madrid had been rudely shaken. 
Zumalacarregui left the prince’s 
headquarters with a discouragement 
and a contempt which he was at no 
pains to conceal. From that moment 
be was an object, often of admiration, 
but never of affection ; and it was 
evident that the effort to esteem him 
was too painful to ensure a conti- 
nuance of confidence. 

Among those who consider Zumala- 
carregui solely as the able chief of a 
devoted army, putting aside all the 
circumstances of political partisan- 
ship, there can be little difference of 
opinion, if that opinion bo fairly 
foraicd and honestly given* By those 
who remark upon the comparatively 
small number of his troops, and the 
relatively confined scale of his opera- 
tions, and who therefore refuse him 


the name of a great ^neral, it must 
be remembered, that if this principle 
of applying reputation be pushed inr- 
ther in its expression — if military 
praise and apfffeciation are to be 
awarded strictly according to the 
size of the theatre and the magnitude 
of the numbers, and not according to 
the spirit which moves over the one, 
and directs the others — by such geo- 
metrical logic, our own great hero 
would be deemed immeasurably in- 
ferior to the French emperor. 

Zumalacarregui possessed great 
courage, but he madff no show of it. 
It would have been more brilliant if 
he had had more vanity ; and the 
exposure of his person was always 
subservient to some object of utility. 
He had a comprehensive view of 
militaiy movements, but he never 
forgot the peculiar nature? of his war- 
fare ; and he never ambitiously al- 
lowed himself to be carried away by 
plans or manoeuvres beyond the exi- 
gencies of his position. As an admi- 
nistrator in forming reserves, in pro- 
curing supplies, in discovering re- 
sources, in bringing raw battalions 
to a state of rough efficiency in* the 
shortest possible time, ho was unri- 
valled ; yet his mind was not cramped 
by detail, and when he descended to 
minute matters, it w^as because they 
were really important. He was severe 
and indexible, even taciturn and 
morose ; yet he was extremely loved 
by his troops. At the time that he 
was commander-in-chief, commissaiy- 
general and treasurer, and that all the 
sums of money, raised or sent, passed 
through his hands without a check or 
a receipt, there never was a breath 
raised against the purity of his moral 
chai'acter. These certainly are the 
elements out of which great generals 
are made; and it Is not irrational'to 
think that, under other circumstances, 
the same man, this Navarrese Guer- 
rlUcro, far superior as such to the 
brave but improvident Mina, or the 
active but dulljauvegui, might have 
expanded into a European hero, and 
* have left a less perishable name. 

When the siege of Bilbao v^as 
decided on, Zumalacarregui threw his 
objections to the winds, and set about 
it with his constitutional ardour. Ho 
arrived before it with fourteen bat^ 
talions, and a miserable battering- 
train, com]posed of two twelve-pound- 
ers, one six-pounder, two brass fom*- 
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poirnddiU, iwa iiowitzers and a mor- 
UiTi ititd with a groat penurj of cor- 
responding ammunition. The town 
was garrisoned by a force of four 
thousand men^ well* armed, without 
counting the national guard, and was 
protected by forty pieces of artillery, 
mostly of large calibre, mounted on 
different forts thrown up in favourable 
positions. But what was of chief 
advantage to the besieged, and what 
almost rendered Success hopeless, 
was the fi'ee communication from 
without kept up by French and Eng- 
lish vessels of war stationed in the 
Nervion, a river that runs alongside 
the town, and joins the sea at some 
seven or eight miles' distance. 

Zumalacarregni dxed ids head- 
quarters at a spot called Puente 
Nuevo, in a small straggling village, 
just at this side of the town of Bilbao, 
and under one of its most fashionable 
and frequented walks. Eraso had 
begun the investiture of the place a 
few days previously, and both these 
chiefs lodged in a small inn named 
the Three Sisters. Puente Nuevo was 
completely commanded by an emi- 
nence called the Morro, just outside 
the gates of Bilbao ; bat the garrison, 
either from motives of prudence or 
others, gave the Carlists no incon- 
venience from that poiid;. 

At a short distance to the right of 
the Daratigo road, and on k height 
immediately over the town of Bilbao, 
is a church, called Our Lady of 
Begofla; and not far from it is a 
house, which, from its comparative 
iiae and solidity, and from its com- 
manding view of the country around, 
goes by the name of the Palace. On 
the second day of the siege, two 
serious misfortunes befell the besieg- 
ers ; eighty of the best muskets they 
possessed were plied in the portico of 
the ^urch of BegoCia, and were all 
entirely destroyed by a grenade that 
took them horizontaliy, killing the 
two sentinels that were mounting 
guard over thm. The same evening 
the two largest, of She guns, already 
half- worn Ottt^ bttlist from continued' 
firing, Jast as nomnlliing like an im- 
pression inpareil on the spot it was 
proposal Sstwsacii. 

l)on Ckfloh, during this time, was 
at'Buimngo, a distance of five Or sik 
bonp. Sumaiacsmgni, seeing the 
hoplfietfiiiesS of the operation, and, 
all, the discouragement of tbs 


men, sent an express to the prince to 
say/* that he would be obliged infallibly 
to raise the siege and retire, unless 
some means were Immediately taken 
to raise the droOping spirits of his 
army ; that they were without clothes, 
withoiitfood, and almost without am- 
munition ; that it was absolutely 
necessary that a sum of money should 
be procured and sent to him, which 
would enable him ro pay the troops 
a part of what was due to them ; and 
that then, as the means of prolonging 
a siege was out of the question, ho 
would endeavour to carry out his ma- 
jesty’s wishes, and try to take the 
place by assault.” 

Cruz -Mayor, the head of the Cama- 
' rilla, loved to humiliate Ziimalacar- 
regui, and no answer was returned to 
this letter; but Zumalacarregul was 
not idle, nor did he allow inaction to 
dispirit still more the minds of h!s men. 
He even attempted an assault, which 
failed, with the loss of all those who 
were ordered on this service. Un- 
fortunately for the attacking column, 
lots were drawn for the troops that 
were to compose it ; and they fell upon 
a regiment of Navar^ese, entirely 
ignorant of the localities, who, getting 
confused in cross-paths and lanes at 
the foot of the walls, were cut off to 
a man. It was thought that the re- 
sult of this attack might have been 
otherwise had it been undertaken by 
the Biscayan companies, who knew 
every inch of the ground. The hour, 
too, was ill judged, for it was at the 
beginning of nightfall, when it was 
just dark enough to embarrass those 
who w’^ere attempting the assault, 
without being sufficiently so to induce 
the inhabitants and national guards 
to retire from the walls. 

On the 15th June 1835, Zumala- 
carregqi proceeded to the palace of 
Begoila, not far from the church of 
the same name, as the best spot for 
observing the repairs made, and the 
additional means of defence raised by 
the enemy during the night. He pass- 
ed through the middle room on the 
first story, and, throwing open the 
window, went out on the iron balcony 
ovetlooklng the town. The balls 
were dying so thick and fast that he 
desired all those who accompanied 
him to remain within ; bat, notwith- 
standing tbeir supplications, be him- 
self remained leaning on the railing 
of the balcony, bis knees nearly 
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touching: the janroutid. The telescope 
which he used, showing the marks- 
men in the enemy’s works that he 
was probably a personage of import- 
ance, occasioned a general discharge 
from the nearest battery. It was now 
exactly eight o’clock in the morning, 
and a ball from this discharge struck 
Zumalacarrcgiii in the upper and an- 
terior part of the right leg, on the in-* 
ncr side, about twd) inches below the 
knee. From the position in which he 
was struck, the ball took a down- 
wards direction, and, as no part of 
the intricate machinery of the knee 
was injured, there was every reason 
to suppose that no serious conse- 
quences could ensue. 

Either from the extreme pain of 
the wound, or the shock given to the 
nervous system, ZumalacaiTegni faint- 
ed. His secretary, Zaratiegui, and 
the rest of his staff, picked him up in 
a state of insensibility, and placed 
him on a chair. The surgeon, Gredi- 
aga, a man of considerable acquire- 
ments, who was then practising in the 
sacristy of the church of Begoita, 
which had been converted into an 
hospital, was immediately sent for, 
as well as a young English surgeon 
of the name of Burgess, belonging to 
a small body of cavalry called the 
“ Holy Squadron,” or fhe “ Squadron 
of Legitimacy.” 

This young man, a person of great 
respectability, and well informed in 
his profession, has been since as 
grossly as ridiculously accused of hav- 
ing been bought by the English 
government to hasten the end of 
Zumalacarregui, if ever his services 
enabled him to do so ; and it is still 
said, and believed by many, that the 
death of the general was owing to 
poison put into the bandages with 
which Mr Burgess first dressed the 
Wound. In a country like Spain, 
where there is much ignorance and 
deep prejudice, it does not suffice to 
laugh to scorn accusations of any sort: 
it is better to meet them seriously, 
and disprove them by a fact. Mr 
Btti'ffess never ettee^ed Zumalacarte^ 
gut's leg at tM, He Spoke no Spanish, 
and while he was endoavounng to 
make himself understood and to learn 
what had happened, Grediaga arrived 
and put oh the first application. 

On being asked whither he should 
be eaMed, Zumalacarregui immedi- 
ately said to Cegama, a town three 


days’ journey off, situated in a solitary 
neighbourhood, and entirely unpro- 
vided with any thing like comfort, 
medicines, or professional assistance. 
The surprise of all Was manfbst, but 
the general was too accustomed to be 
obeyed not to be so in this instattbe. 
He was placed upon an old sofa from 
which the legs were sawed, and Which 
was carried by eight guides of Navarre, 
with twenty-four others as a reserve. 
Neither he nor the chief of his staff 
and secretary, Zaratiegui, had a single 
peseta in their pockets, and he receiv- 
ed from Mendtgana, flic paymaster- 
general, twenty ounces of gold, as a 
part of the pay that was dne to him. 

The reason which induced Zumala- 
carregiii to go to Cegama, was indeed 
a strange one, and a fatal one. It 
was one he never expressed, but 
which prompted this resolution from 
the very instant that he received his 
wound. There lived in this district 
a quack of the very lowest capacity, 
of the name of Petriquillo — a man en- 
tirely unimbued with the slightest 
tincture of medical science, but whose 
chance cures of gunshot, wounds dur- 
ing the time of the Army of the Faith 
in 1822, had astonished and taken 
possession of the mind of Znmalacar- 
regui. He even refused to allow the 
ball to be extracted at a moment 
when the operation presented no 
danger, and his only anxiety was to 
put himself into the hands of this 
ignorant adventurer. 

When the party arrived atDnrango, 
Don Carlos sent word that he would 
next morning pay a visit to his wound- 
ed, chief; the frame of mind of the 
latter may bo collected from an ei** 
clamation he made on the road, heard 
by all, and commented on by many— 
“ Truly this is a happy day for the 
court of the king!” 

As announced, Don Carlos came, 
and the following remarkable conver- 
sation took place : — “ Well, Thomas, 
how conld’st thou do so foolish a thing 
as to get wounded? (The Spanish 
^oyal family always use the second 
person singular.) “ Sir, I exposed my- 
self, because it was my duty to do so — 
besides, I have lived long enongii, and 
I am firmly convinced that we shetU M 
have to die in your majesty's serviced 

Well, but where do’st thou intchd 
“ To Cegama, air.” “ No, 
don’t go there, it is a long way off 
Stay here, I’ll hare thee taken cazai 



of,’* “ Sir, I have said I would go to 
Cegama, and to Cegama will I go : your 
m^esty knows me well enough to be 
convinced that what I say, I do.” Oh 
yes ! Thomas, that is certain — ^well, 
go with God, "and take care of thy- 
self.” 

After this interview, Zitmalacar- 
regui instantly set off, as if it was a 
relief to him to get out of the atmo- 
sphere of the court. Between Durango 
and Bergara he was met by the quack 
Petriquilio and the cura Zabala. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned Grediaga, 
Don Carlos had desired two other no- 
minal physicians, Gelos and Voloqui, 
to accompany the general ; but these 
two men were, in fact, as ignorant, 
and as rash, and as opinionated as Pc- 
triquillo himself. Petriquilio took off 
the dressing from the wound ; he made 
two men rub the patient for four 
hours from the hip to the ankle, with 
an unctuous substance known only 
to himself. Ho then put on a ban- 
dage dipped in some medicament of 
his own composition. Zumalacarre- 
gui suffered extremely during the 
night. 

Next morning a violent fever ma- 
nifested itself. Mr Burgess, fright- 
ened at this treatment, returned to 
Bilbao, andZumalacarregtii continued 
his journey, arriving at Cegama on the 
evening of the 17th. 

The surgeon Grediaga still continu- 
ed, not his services, but liis useless 
advice. As the fever increased, he 
recommended quiet, diet, and blood- 
letting. Petriquilio objected to vene- 
section or leeches ; he administered 
food in large quantities, to support the 
generafs strength, and kept the room 
fall of company to keep up the gen- 
eral’s spirits. 

Five days passed in this way with 
this treatment, or rather absence of 
treatment, only diversified by various 
attempts to extract the ball, though 
the leg, by the progress of the fever, 
and the continued application of the 
knife and pri>be, was swollen to twice 
its size, and was in a state of the 
highest exaheHiation. * 

In the middle of the night of the 
28d, a great idea struck Gelos and 
Petriquilio ; the former was sleeping 
hi the same room with Grediaga, and, 
Ipgariiil lest the latter should prevent 
its aeoomptishment, rose stealthily at 
one o’clock in the morning, proceeded 
Petriquilio to the room of the 


general, and they there together did 
extract the ball. 

At daylight, the joy in the house 
was extreme ; the ball was passed 
through the hands of every inhabitant 
in Cegama, and was then dispatched 
in a box to Don Carlos. Petriquilio 
and Gelos annonneed, that in fifteen 
days the general would be at the head 
of his army before Bilbao. 

At six o’clock, Z uin al acaiTCgui began 
to complain of insupportable thirst, 
and of pains all through the body; 
shortly afterwards, general shiverings 
c<amc on, with convulsions at times. 
During an interval between these, ho 
received the last consolations of reli- 
gion ; for though far from being a bigot, 
or even a devotee, Zumalacarregui 
respected, and practised reverentially, 
the religion of his country. At eleven 
o’clock in the morning of the 24th of 
June 1835, he expired. 

On examining the body, it was 
found that two cuts had been made 
completely through the calf of the leg 
in order to get at the ball : Their 
length was about three inches, and 
tlieir depth was as great as it could be ; 
for they reached the bone. The whole 
of the integuments had been divided 
by Petriquilio, and the sheets of the 
bod 'were one mass of blood. 

About thre^ hours before the gen- 
eral’s death, Petriquilio, unseen, went 
into the stable, saddled his mule, and 
departed. 

As the dead chief never possessed 
the uniform of a general, his body was 
laid out in borrowed garments belong- 
ing to tKb attorney of the place. It 
was dressed in a black coat and black 
pantaloons, with a white waistcoat, 
and over the shoulder was put the 
riband of the fifth class of St Ferdi- 
nand, without the star, for ho never 
had one. Zumalacarregui had troub- 
led himself little about cxteiiial deco- 
rations ; and his ordinary dress, a black 
sheep ’ skin jacket, red overalls, and a 
flat scarlet boyna, or cap of the coun- 
try, which he thought sufficiently good 
for his body w^hen living, was deemed 
unworthy of him when he became 
dust. It was an apt type of wliat 
bad preceded, and what was to follow : 
the rude neglected warrior during life 
— the Duke, the King's friend^ the 
grandee of Spain after death. 

One word about the cruelty of Zn- 
malacaiTcgui. lie was cruel, and what 
is about to be said is a reason, but it 
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is not put forth as either an excuse or 
a justification. His cruelty proceeded 
from no innate or idiosyncratic fero-' 
city. In a less cruel atmosphere he 
would have breathed a milder spirit. 
There is an indifference to life in all 
Spaniards, whichf on one side, prompts 
great deeds, and, on the other, readily 
ripens into inhumanity. They care 
little about their own lives, and speed- 
ily learn to care still less about the 
lives of others. In this melancholy 
warfare there was cruelty on all sides ; 
and, from the execution of Santos 
Ladron, ^ there followed a series of 
bloody atonements, each producing 
each, which strewed the highways 
with as many bodies as had fallen in 
the field. 

Though the temptation of straying 
into any thing like a biography has 
been studiously avoided, there is one 
anecdote so curious, and not only so 
explanatory of what has just been 
said, but so illustrative of the charac- 
ter of both the man and the country, 
that it will hardly be deemed* out of 
place. 

A young grandee of Spain, the 
Count of Via-Manuel, had been taken 
prisoner. Zumalacan'cgui was anxious 
to save his life, though the circum- 
stance of his rank seemed to make his 
death the more certain, as being a 
fitter expiation for many executions 
which had lately taken place on the 
Christino side. Zuraalacarregui ad- 
dressed a letter to Rodil, the com- 
mandcr-in-chief of that army, saying 
that he was anxious to exchange his 
prisoner for a subaltern of^er, and 
some soldiers that had been lately 
seized sick in a farm-house, and that 
he awaited the answer. The distance 
between the armies w’as short, and, 
some hours after, Via-Manuel re- 
quested permission to see the general 
and learn his fate. Zumalacarregui 
received him in the room when he was 
just going to dinner, and, in that 
oriental style so interwoven in the 
whole web of Spanish customs, offered 
him a part of the repast that was be- 
fore him. In ordinary times, this is 
but a courteous form, and it is rai’ely 
accepted ; but Via-Manuel, thinking 
perhaps of the Arab's salt in this 
Moorish compliment, accepted the in- 
vltation, and sat down at the table. 
They eat, and at the end of dinner an 


orderly entered, and gaye a letter to 
the general. It was from Eodil, and 
contained only these words—** The 
rebels were shot this morning." 25a- 
malacarregui, without saying a word, 
handed the paper to Via-Manuel, rose 
from table, and went out of the room. 
The unfortunate count was that night 
placed, according to custom, in the 
chapel of the village, and was shot 
next moiming. ^ 

This happened inLccumberri, which 
was entered shortly afterwards by the 
troops of the Queen. On leaving it 
the following day, two Carlist officers 
w^ere pinioned and shot through the 
back, on the very spot where Via- 
Manuel fell. Such was the frightful 
mode of reciprocal expiation carried on 
on both sides ; but the writer of this 
notice has, at least, among those pain- 
ful recollections, the consolation of re- 
flecting, that in this, as in other in- 
stances more fortunate, he did all in 
his power to save the victims. 

This little sketch has swelled be- 
yond its intended bulk, but when 
tliosc who love Spain have passed the 
Pyrenees, it is difficult not to linger 
there, even on paper. Amid dangers 
and difficulties, and even the hor- 
rors of civil war, Spain has an at- 
traction which it would be as difficult 
to explain to those who' do not feel it, 
as to describe the sound of a trumpet 
to a deaf man. To those who have 
passed their early years there, Spain is 
like the shining decoration in a play, 
which still continues haunting the 
slumbers of the child that has seen 
one for the first time. 

After the death of Zumalacan*cgui, 
Don Carlos took command of the 
army, with Moreno for chief of his 
staff, but the latter exercised all real 
authority. The Pretender was uttei’ly 
deficient of every thing like military 
talent, and from the day of Zumala- 
carregui's death, his cause was not 
only hopeless, but felt to be so by the 
queen’s party, who shortly regained 
the large portion of occupied territory 
which they had recently lost. 

Zumalacarregui, from the 1st May 
1B35 to the 11th of June of that year, 
had made upwards of three thousand 
soldiers and a hundred officers prison^ 
ers. He left for all inheritance to his 
wife and daughters something less 
than forty pounds and four horses. 
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N»W SCOTTISH PLATA AND FOEUfA. 

We suspect that in this railway age of bulls and bears, stags and dnchs, 
poetry is at a greater discount than and the rest of the zoology of the 
ever. The reason is obvious. Not Exchange. Consols should be to him 
only the public, who are the readers, a mystery more impenetrable than the 
but oven the poets themselves, have Sibylline verses, and the state of the 
been largely infected by the current stocks as unaccountable as the policy 
mania of speculation. Had the pos- of Sir llobert Peel The mischief, 
session of capital been requisite for a however, is done, and wo fear it is 
participation in any of the thousand in-emediable. The example of tlie 
defunct schemes which have caused Poet- Laureate may indeed serve as a 
so unprecedented an emigration to the kind of excuse for the minor profes- 
breezy shores of Boulogne, our poet- sors of the art. His well-known at- 
ical fn'ends might have claimed for tempt to f?€(fr the Kendal and Win- 
tfacir vocation the credit of a rai'O dermere line, by a series of ferocious 
morality. But unfortunately, the na- sonnets, is still fresh in the memory 
tional gaming-table was open to men of the public, and we trust the veteran 
of every class. Peer and peasant, has, long ere this, realized a hand- 
count and costermonger, millionaire some protit. We ourselves made a 
and bankrupt, were alike entitled to little money out of the Perth and lii- 
figurc as allottees, or even as com- verness, by means of an indignant 
mittec-men, for the simple subscrip- tirade against the desecration of the 
tion of their signatures ; and amidst Pass of Killiecrankie ; and we should, 
the rush and squeeze of the crowd, to a c<!rtaiuty, have made more, had 
who thronged towards the portal of not theParliameiitary Committee been 
Plutus, we were less surprised than weak enough to believe ns, and, in 
pained to observe some of the most ve- consequence, to reject the bill. Yet 
nerated votaries of Apollo. We shall it may bo long before the literary 
not aiTect to disguise the purpose for maiket can recover its healthy tone — 
which we were there ourselves. But ere sonnets once more resume their 
much may be 'permitted to the prosaic ancient ascendency, and drculat 
writer which is forbidden to the can- from hand to hand in the character o« 
onized bard. Ours is a pen of all intellectual scrip, 
work — equally ready to concoct a We tfuspect that very few of the 
prospectus, or to expose a literary poets backed out of the scrape in time, 
charlatan. We are Intensely fond of Their sanguine and enthusiastic tern- 
lucre, and expect, some day or an- perament led them to hold, at ail risks 
other, to be in possession of the moiety and hazibds ; and they did not, as 
of a plum. We have therefore no body, take waruing from the symp- 
vain scruples regarding the sanctity toms of a declining market. An 
of our calling, but carry our genius amiable friend of ours who belongs to 
like a hooded falcon npon our wrist, the Young England party, and who 
ready to let it hy at any mannor of has issued a couple of duodecimos in 
game which may arise. We, how- laudation of Bishop Bonner, Ibund him- 
ever, deny in absolute terms the right self at the period of the crash In posses- 
of a poet to any such general license, sion of two thousand Caithness and 
He hat no business whatever to tres- Land's End scrip, utteiiy unsaleable 
pa|l one foot beyond the limits of at any discount, though a fortnight 
his own domain. He ought to be before they were quoted at Meeil 
thoroughly ignorant of the existence premium. He meditates, as wc are 
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iiifomed, a speedy retirement to the indeed, some Welsh or Highland rail- 
penal solitudes of La Trappe, as there way company should ta£e the matter 
now seems to be little hope that Louis up, and double their diyidends' by 
Philippe will provide a proper refuge bribing a iirst-rate poet to produce 
for chivalrous misfortune by resus- another Lady of the Lake, Hence 
citating the Order of Malta. The the sparseness of our library table, 
weaver- poet of Camlachio lias gone which renders our old vocation com- 


into the Qazetto lu consequeuco of an 
unfortunate speculation in Caledo- 
nians. His lyre is as silent as Ills 
shuttle; and wo fear that in his hours 
of despondency he is becoming by far 
too much addicted to drink. A clever 
young dramatist confessed to us some 
time ago that he found himself utterly 
“ goosed;” and the last liopo of the 
school of Hyron has been forced to 
deny himself the luxury of inverted 
collars, as liis uncompromising laun- 
dress j)eremptorily I'cfused to accept 
of payment in characteristic Cemetery 
shares. 

In the gross, this state of things 
seems deplorable enough; and yet, 
when we analyse it, there is still some 
room for comfort. Never, since w'e 
first had the honour of wielding the 
critical lash—for the Crutch is a sa- 
cred instrument — in the broad amphi- 
theatre of letters, do we ix*coUect a 
year less fertile in the product of verse 
than the present. Our young friends 
are not possessed with the same su- 
"emc and sublimo contempt of gold 
. hicli formed so disinterested a feature 
of the poets of the by -gone age. 
They have become corrupted by the 
manufacturing and utilitarian tenets 
of the day; and — wo shudder to record 
it — divers of them arc violent free- 
traders. They have all fallen into 
the snare of the man Jlrokcr ; and at 
the very outset of lifc, in the heyday 
tyttd spring of tlicir existence, they can 
Count both sides of a shilling witli the 
acuteness of a born Pennsylvanian. 
Hence it is, we presume, that the/ 
have attained to a knowledge of the 
fact — long ago notorious among the 
Trade— that poetry will not pay. They 
look upon genius through the glasses 
of Adam Smith, weigh the probability 
of an adequate demand before they 
venture on the production of a sup- 
ply, and cut short the inchoate canto 
upon principles of Political Economy. 
In a few years, we fear, poetry w&l 
bo no longer extant, save fbr the com’- 
mereial purposes of the advertisements 
of Messrs Moses and Hyam ; 


pai-atively a sinecure, and leaves us, 
without the necessity of immolation, 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of our 
chair. 

We might indeed, were we savage- 
ly inclined, discover some Volseians 
worth our fluttering in the ranks of 
Young England, or the more sombre 
group of poetical Oxonian divines, 
lint we look with a kindly eye upon 
the eccentricities of the one school, 
and wc listen to the drowsy strains 
of the other with no more active de- 
monstration of disapproval than a 
yawn. Wc have high hope of George 
Sydney Smythe, Loi^ John Manners, 
and others, who have already pro- 
duced some things of evident promise 
— not mere beaten tinsel, such as the 
resuscitated Cockneys are again be- 
ginning to vend in the literary market 
— but verses of true and genuine ori- 
ginality. Could we but ensure them 
against the vitiating effects of politics, 
it were a light hazard to predict for 
either of the above gentlemen a far 
higher reputation than has been 
achieved by the united efforts of the 
whole canorous crew which constituted 
the Melbourne administration. We 
must indeed except Mr Macaulay, a 
better poet than a politician, but — 
the brilliant ballad-writer being re- 
moved — what soul could have been 
contented to fatten upon the spongy 
lyrics of a Spring Kice, or the intole- 
rable tragedies of a Hassell ! What 
food to sweeten the tedium of a soli- 
tary imprisonment for life ! 

As for the Oxford school, we fairly 
confess that its votaiics are beyond 
oiu* comprehension. Amiable they 
ar^ no doubt, although ascetic in 
principle; but they are likewise inlhf- 
ferabiy tedious. We have attempted 
at various times, and during different 
States of the barometer, to make out- 
selves master of the compositions of 
Mr Williams and his principal follow- 
ers. We foiled. After skimming 
over a page or two of mdliftnous 
blank verse, we began to expetle^ 
a mraoge aeuffutioD, ud if u Mo trero 
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humming through the room. At each 
evolation of the imaginary insect, our 
eyes felt heavier and heavier. We 
made a strong effort to rally ourselves 
at the description of a crystalline 
stream, meandering, as we rather 
think, somewhere through the con- 
fines of Paradise ; but the hue of the 
water gradually changed. It became 
dark ' and treacly, purled with a 
somniferous sound, as though the 
channel had been filled with living 
laudanum ; and in three minutes more 
we were unconscious of the existence 
of the income-tax, and as relieved 
from the load of Avorldly cai'cs as 
though we liad joined company with 
the l^ven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

Surely wo have a right to expect 
something better from Oxford than 
this. The old nurse of learning must 
bestir herself once more, forswear 
morphia, and teach her pupils to strike 
a manlier chord, else men will cease 
to believe in the ancient magic of her 
name. AVhat we want is, power, 
energy, pathos — not mere vapid senti- 
ment, so diligently distilled that scarce 
a flavour of the original material is 
left to enable us to discover its origin. 
If poetry be a copy or a reflex of life, 
let it show out lifelike and true ; if 
it be the representation of a dream, 
at all events let us have the vision, 
as in the mirror of Agrippa, well de- 
fined, though around its edges rest 
the clouds of impenetrable mystery. 
Above all things, let us havcnieaiiiug, 
not vague allegorical phrases — power 
if not passion — sense if not sublimity. 
If the classics cannot teach us these, 
let us go back to the earlier ballads, 
and see how our fathers wrote with- 
out the aid of metaphysical jargon. 

Our present purpose is to deal with 
Scottish writers, and fortunately we 
have material at hand. Last month 
we were in London, engaged iu 
divers matters connected with the 
state of the nation and our own pri- 
vate emolument, which latter pursuit 
w^ as seldom as possible neglect. 
The cares of a railway witness, in 
which capacity we had the honour to 
act, are but few. A bountiful table 
was spread for us, not in the wilder- 
ness^ but in an excellent hotel in St 
Jame$*s ; breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
and supper, followed one another with 
praiseworthy regularity ; the matuti- 


nal soda-water was only succeeded by 
the iced hock and champagne of the 
vespers, and a beneficent Fairy of 
seventeen stone, in the guise of a 
Writer to Her Majesty’s Signet, was 
courteous enough not only to defray 
the whole of the attending expenses, 
but to furnish ns with certain sums 
of gold, which we disseminated at our 
own proper pleasure. In return for 
the attentions of (pir legal Barmecide, 
we submitted to ensconce ourselves 
for a couple of days in a hot room 
somewhere about the Cloisters* in the 
course of which sederunt we held an 
animated conversation with several 
gentlemen in wigs, for the edification 
—as we were given to understand — 
of five other gentlemen in hats, who 
sat yawning behind a green table. 
We take this opportunity of tendering 
our acknowledgments to the eminent 
and raucous Queen’s Counsel who was 
kind enough to conduct our cross- 
examination,* and who so delicately 
insinuated his doubts as to the veraci- 
ty and candour of our replies. As his 
knowledge of the localities about 
Braemiir — the district then under 
question — was about equal to his 
cognizance of the natural history of 
Kamschatka, we felt the compliment 
deeply ; and should we ever have the 
pleasure of encountering our beetle- 
browed acquaintance during a vaca- 
tion ramble on the skirts of Sche- 
hallion, we pledge ourselves that he 
shall carry back with him to Lincoln’s 
Inn some lasting tokens of our re- 
gard. In the mean time w^e sincerely 
hope he has recovered from that dis- 
tressing fit of huskiness wdiich render- 
ed his immediate vicinity by no means 
a scat of comfort to his solicitor. 

As a matter of course, we relieved 
the monotony of our duties by divers 
•modes of relaxation. Greenwich — iu 
the glory of its whitebait, its undeni- 
able Thames flounders, its dear little 
ducklings enshrined in their aspara- 
gus nest, and its flagons, wherein the 
cider cup shows sparklingly through 
the light blue jBora^c— was not unfre- 
quented by us in the course of the sultry 
afternoon. At Richmond, likewise, 
we battened sybaritically ; and more 
than once essayed to resuscitate our 
appetite, and awake within us the 
dormant sense of poetry, by a stroll 
along the breezy heath qf Hampstead, 
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prep^atorj to a dive into the Saracen, 
where, doubtless, in the dajs of j^ore, 
Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Haziitt used 
to make wild work among the eggs 
and spinach. Our attendance at the 
theatres, however, was a matter of 
rarity. We have no fancy to undergo 
martyrdom by means of a slow stew- 
ing, when the sole palm we can win, 
in exchange for the sudorific pangs, 
is the eiyoyment of some such shab- 
by-genteel corned^ as The Beggar on 
llorsehack^ or a travostie like' that of 
the Biids of Aristophanes, the only 
peculiarity of which is its utter want 
of meaning. As a general rule, we 
prefer the spectacles on the SuiTcy 
side, to those exhibited in the Metro- 
politan or. Westminster districts. 
There, the nautical drama still flourish- 
es in its pristine force. The old 
British tai', in i-inglcts, pumps, and 
oil-skin castor, still hitches up his 
trousers with appropriate oath ; re- 
volves the unfailing bolus of pigtail 
in his cheek — swims to shore across a 
tempestuous sea of canvass, with a 
pistol in each hand and a cutlass in 
Ins teeth, from the wreck of the 
foundering frigate — and sets foot once 
more on the British soil, just in. time 
to deliver Pretty Poll of Portsmouth, 
his affianced bride, (who has a passion 
for short petticoats and crimson stock- 
ings,) from the persecutions of that 
bebuttoned pirate with the whiskers, 
who carries more pistols in his girdle 
than the scalps of an Indian chief, and 
whose fall, after a terrific combat wdtli 
basket-hilts and shower of fiery spar- 
kles, brings down the curtain at the 
close of the third act amidst roars of 
unmitigated joy. Also w'c delight to 
see, at never-failing Astley’s, the re- 
vived glories of British prowess — 
Wellington, in the midst of his staff, 
smiling benign autly upon the facetious 
pleasantries of a Fitzroy Somerset — 
Sergeant M*Craw of the Forty - Sccon d, 
delighting the elite of Brussels by his 
performance of the reel of Tulioch- 
gorum at the Duchess of Bichmond’s 
ball— the charge of the Scots Greys 
— the single combat between Marshal 
Noy and the infuriated Life- guards- 
man Shaw— and the final retreat of 
Napoleon amidst a voUey of Homan 
candles, and the fiames of an arseni- 
ated Hougomont. Nor is our grati- 
fication less to discern, after the siib- 
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siding of the shower of saw-dust so 
gracefully scattered by that groom in 
the doeskin integuments, the stately 
form of Widdicomb, cased in martial 
apparel, advancing towards the centre 
of the wing, and commanding— with 
imperious gestures, and some slight 
flagellation in return for dubious com- 
pliment — the double-jointed clown to 
assist the Signora Cavalcanti to her 
seat upon the celebrated Arabian. 
How lovely looks the lady, as she 
vaults to her feet upon the breadth of 
the yielding saddle ! With what ini- 
mitable grace does she wdiirl these 
tiny banners around her head, as win- 
ningly as a Titania-performing the 
sword exercise I How coyly docs she 
dispose her garments and floating dra- 
pery to hide the too maddening sym- 
metry of her limbs ! Gods ! — She is 
transformed all at once into an Ama- 
zon — ^the fawn-like timidity of her 
first demeanour is gone. Bold and 
beautiful flushes her check with ani- 
mated crimson — her full voluptuous 
lip is more compressed and firm — the 
deep passion of the huntress sparkles 
in her lustrous eye ! Widdicomb be- 
comes excited — ho moves with quicker 
step around the periphery of his cen- 
tral circle — incessant is the smacking 
of his wdflp — npt this time directed 
against ^lerryman, who at his 
case is enjoying a swim upon the saw- 
dust— and lo ! the grooms rush in, 
six bars are elevated in a trice, and 
over Ihcm all bounds the volatile 
Signora like a panther, nor pauses 
until, wdth airy somersets, she has 
passed twice through the purgatory of 
the blazing hoop, and then, drooping 
and exhausted, sinks like a Sabluo 
into the arms of the hcitulcan Mas- 
ter, who — a second Homulu's- bears 
awaj' his lovely burden t6 the stables, 
amidst such a whirlwind of applause 
as Kemble might have been proud to 
earn ! 

“So,JJm the language of Tennyson— 

" So we triumph'd, ere our passion 
sweeping through us left us dry. 
Left us with the palsied heart, and left 
• us with the jaundiced eye.’* 

“ Dryness,” lioweve^,. 4 fcecording to 
our creed and practice, is not alto- 
gether unappeasable, and by the help 
of Barclay, Perkins, and Company, we 
succeeded in mitigating its rage. But 
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^ canfefls to the oth^misefties of the 
palsied heart and jaundiced 6yo, so 
soon as we were informed by the above- 
mentioned scribe, that our bill had 
; been thrown out upon committee, and 
that, if we tarried longer in London, it 
must be upon our own proper charges. 
We had been so used for the last 
twelve months to voyage, and to sub- 
sist at the expense of joint-stock com- 
panies — so habituated to dine with 
provisional committees, and to hold 
sweet supper consultations in the so- 
ciety of salaried surveyors — that a 
referenee to ou^ private resources 
appeared a matter of serious hardship. 

, However, ther^f was no help for it. 
Scribe mean and unreasonable share- , 
holders were already growling about 
' a^ return of some portion of the 
deposits, ' and even, to the indnite 
disgust of the directors, hinted at a 
taxation of accounts. Tiie murmurs of 
these slaves of Mammon broke up our 
little Eden. The Irish egg-merchant, 
who had been fed for three w eeks upon 
turtle to induce him to give testimony 
touching the importation of eerocks 
— the tollman from Strathspey, who 
nightly meandered to the Coal-hole, 
in company with the intoxicated dis- 
tiller — the three clerks w^ho did the 
dirty work of the oommittee-room, 
and were therefore, w’itli wdsc pi^cau- 
tion, stinted in their allowance df beer 
— the northern bailie, who stuck stre- 
nuously to toddy, and the maritime 
provost, who affected the vintage of the 
Bhine — the raw uncouth surveyor 
from Dingwall, who, guiltless of straps, 
and rejoicing in a superfluity of rig- 
and-fhr over a pair of monstrous 
brogues, displayed his native sym- 
metry every aftemodn in Regent 
Street, and reciprocated the gaze of 
the wondering milliners with a coiirse 
guffaw, and the exhibition of his en- 
ormous v, teeth ; — All these worthies 
vanished from the house in a single 
day, ffke spirits at the crowing of the 
cock, and returned to their native 
bills in a state of comparative demo- 
ralization. For onr own part, we 
packed odr portmanteau in gloomy sU 
fence, and meditated a speedy retreat 
to the distant solitudes of Loch Awe. 

We were eating, as we thought, our 
last muffin, when our eye was acci- 
dentallycaught by an advertisement in 
the TimeSi purporting that ,a new play 
to be immediately produced at 


the Princess’s theatre, and that fth 
title was T/ie King of the Common%^ 

A spasm of delight shot through us. 
We were aware, some time before, 
that a dear friend, and distinguished 
fellow-lajiourer of ours, whose contri- 
butions Wive always been of sweetest 
savour In the nostrils of fastidious 
Christopher, had turned bis attention 
to dramatic poetry, and was resolved, 
for once at least, to^aunch ai^ . experi- 
mental shallop upon tte ttaga. 
did w'e doubt that this* wu^. the. 
elation of his attempt;*..(.We^dlyjije^;. 
it at once fronr the subject^, 
his genius and deep nation 
— wc knew the fervour of his 
Scotland, and his earnest desire tb IC- ' . 
lustratc some page of her varied arf* 
nals — and we resolved accordiis^ly to 
postpone our departure, and be pr%«;; 
sent at the success or discomfiture. of 
our bold and adventurous brother. 

The first night of a new play is al- 
ways attended with some agreeable 
excitement. If the author is a known 
man upon the boards — a veteran of 
some six comedies, all of which have 
found their way into the provinces, 
and are usually selected by the lead- 
ing Star on the occasion of b'" or her 
benefit — the general audiences are 
desirous to ascertain whether his new 
effort is equal in point of merit to the 
rest. The critics, most of whom have 
failed in their own proper persons, 
arc by no means indisposed to detect 
the occurrence of blemishes — friends 
hope that it may succeed, and unsuc- 
cessful rivals devoutly trust it may be 
damned. If the author is unknown^ 
and if no very flagrant efforts have 
been made to pre-puff his perform- 
ance, he has at all events the chance 
of an impartial hearing. Let .the 
play go on smoothly to the middle ; 
let no very glaring al)surdities ap- 
pear ; let the actors really exert them- 
selves, and display any thing like in- 
terest or talent in their business, and 
young Sophocles is generally sure of a 
favourable verdict. Our dear friends, 
the public, are always well disposed 
towards a winning man. One cheer 
elicits another, and applause, once 
commenced, goes on at a multiplied 
ratio. No doubt, the 'case may be 
reversed, and the sound of a solitary 
catcall from the pit awake the slum- ^ 
bering serpents, and become the sig- 
nal for universal sibilation.- 
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The danger is, that an unknown 
author, unpuffed, may be ruined for 
want of an audience. We have no 
great faith in the panacea of free 
tickets, issued by the lessee for the 
simple purpose of getting up a house. 
The worth of a production is usually 
estimated by its current value, and we 
doubt if a favourable bias can be pro- 
duced in the minds of any, by means 
of gratuitous pasteboard. PufTing, 
again, often defeats its own object. 
It creates doubt in the anticipations 
of some, jealousy in those of others, 
and is also apt to create a presihfc 
which the result may not justify. 
•When we are told, on the authority of 
• newspaper paragraphs, that Bianca 
Pranconi^ or the Seven Bloofhj Pohj- 
nards of Parma^ is to take the town 
by storm, — that nothing e(pial to it 
in merit has been produced since the 
days of Shakspeare, — that tlie critic 
who had the privilege of attending the 
first rehearsal, emerged from the 
theatre with his blood in a state of 
congelation, owing to the sepialchral 
tones and vehement gestures of Mr 
Charles Kean, who represents tin? 
part of Giacomo degli A-:isaasinazioni, 
the Demon Host of the Abruzzi; — 
when we listen to this jn’clinunary 
flourish of trumpets, we are nj>t to 
screw our imaginations a peg fbo high, 
and may chance to derive less rapture 
than we had anticipated from the 
many scenes of murder which garnish 
the de**ouemcnt of the drama. 

A greater virtue than fidelity is not 
in the celestial catalogue. Wcsliould 
at all times be ready to acconii)aiiy a 
friend, cither in a triumphal ovation 
or in a melancholy march to the scaf- 
fold, — to place the laurel on his head, 
or the funereal handkerchief in his 
hand. It was an exuberance of this 
feeling which determined us to bo 
present at the first rcpreseulation of 
The King of the Commons ; and 
being firmly convinced of the truth of 
the adage, that there is safety in a 
multitude of councillors, we sent round 
the fiery cross to such of our fellow- 
contributors as were then in London, 
requesting them to favour us with 
their company to an early dinner at 
the Parthenon, as a proper prelimi- 
nary to the more serious business of 
the evening. 

Some half-dozen of the younger 


hands responded punctually to oui^ 
call. They came dropping in hi high 
glee, with a rather mischievous cx- 
prc.^sion of countenance, as though 
they anticipated fun ; nor had they 
been five minutes in the room, before 
wc discovered, to *our unspeakable 
consternation, that every man was 
furnished, either with a catcall or a 
railway wdiistle ! Here was a proper 
Imsiiicss! We knew very well that 
the articles which our dramatic friend 
contributes to Maga, havedbundmoro 
favour ill the eyes of tlie public than 
the lucubrations of |ill the rest of us 
put togetiior, and yet-we had been 
foolish cnougli to assume, that, after 
the manner of the brethicn, we had 
been convoking a literary Lodge. In 
fact, we hatl made no allowance for 
that indescribable delight which 
prompts you irresistibly, add without 
thought of sncconv, to cram your 
horse at the ditch into which, six 
seconds before, the friend of your 
bosom has b(*en lutcbed fi'om the 
back of his runaway mare, and wlicre- 
in he is now lying with his head fixed 
inextricably in llnj mud, and his legs 
denionstriiting in tlie air a series of 
spasmodic mathematical ])ropositiona. 
Not that, in the slightest degree, the 
dispositions of the buls were evil. If 
.the play turned out well, wc knew 
that they would be found ch(*cring 
with the most uproarious, and pro- 
bably raving for the next w eek about 
the merits of their fortunate compeer ; 
—but if, on flic contrary, it should 
happen lliat our brother had over- 
estimated his jiowors, little doubt ex- 
F'cd in onr mind, that each contri- 
butor would exert liiinself on his 
peculiar instYument as vigorously as 
II err Kienig on the eorneb-a piston, 
nor seek to excuse himself afterwards 
on any more elaborate plea, than the 
right of every Bribm to participate in 
a]iO])nlar anmsemeiit. 

Tlu* dinner wont cfl' well. We^’ Verc, 
howev(‘i\ eantiouR to confine each man 
to his solitiuy pint, lest their spirits 
should prove too exuberant at the 
Biomeiit of the risings of the curtain. 
Coffee ovei’, w e w imded oUr way to 
the theatre, wdierc we arrived just in 
time to hear tiie expiring crash of the 
overture. The first glimpse of tbe 
w'ell-filled house assured us that there 
was no fear of the play (ailing still- 
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born for want of an adequate audience, tion as ever was decked out for a 
Boxes, pit, and gallery were equally southern potentate. Francesco and 
crammed. We took our scat in the Bernardo — that is, Buckie and Mungo 
midst of the baud of catcallers and Small— have some preliminary talk, 
whistlemcn, and proceeded to the in- for which we care not ; when suddenly 
spection of the bill as diligently as the folding-doors fly open, and enter 
though it were an exponent of the James the Fifth of Scotland, surround- 
piece. It must be confessed that our ed by his nobles, 
friend has not been very fortunate in Unquestionabl}' the greatest of 
the selection of his names. Early as- living British actors, Macready, has 
sociations with the neighbourhood of never wanted honours. This night 
Mid-Calder, a region abomiding in he has them to the full, if deafening 
cacophonous localities, seem to have applause can testify the public good- 
led him a little astray. Adam Weir, will ; and of a truth he deserves them 
Portioner in Laichrnont, is a name all, and more, were it but for that 
which may be found figuring in the king- like bearing. There is no mock 
Cloud of Witnvsscs^ or in that very majesty in his as])ect. Admirably has 
silly book, Mr Simpson’s Traditions he appreciated the chivalrous charac- 
of the Covenanters. It might sound ter of James, who in many points 
admirably in a tale of the “ hill-folk,” seems to have borne a strong rcsem- 
but we totally repudiate and deny the blance to the English Kichard — as 
propriety of enrolling Sir Adam Weir gallant and fearless, as hasty and 
of Laichrnont in the list of King bountiful — more trusting perhaps, but 
James’s Bannerets. Buckie of Drum- yet not more deceived. There is now 
shorlan likewise, though he may turn a cloud on the royal brow. Some of 
out on further acquaintance to be a the nobles have delayed, upon various 
fellow of infinite fancy, appears to us pretexts, to send their vassals to the 
in print the eidolon of a Bathgate general muster on the Borough Muir, 
carter. Madeleine we acknowledge preparatory to an inroad upon Eng- 
to be a pretty name, but it loses its land, and flames cannot urge them on. 
effect in conjunction with a curt pa- Somerville and some others, who have 
tronymic. llowcver, these are minor no mind for the w^ar, are pleading their 
matters. It may be allowable to us, excuse, greatly to the indignation of 
who drew our first trout from the the King, who considers the honour 
Linnhouse Water, to notice them, but of Scotland more bound up with the 
English cars may not be so Aistidious. enterprise than his own. 

Tomkins, to the Chinese, is probably «I was the proudest king— too proud 
a name as terrible in sound as Wcl- perhaps— 

lington. I thought 1 was but foremost in a band 

But see! — the curtain rises, and d is- Of men, of brothers, of true-hearted 

plfiys an interior in Holyrood. «lamcs Scots ; 

White — ^you are a lucky fellow ! That But pshaw ! — it shall not move me.” 
mechanist is worth his freight in gold ; lie thus reproaches his nobles, who 
for, what with stained windows and would fain instigate him to peace, but 
draperies and pilasters, he has con- who on this occasion, as on many 
trived to transform our old gloomy others, were opposed to the opinions, 
palace, where solemnity sits guardian not only of the clergy, but of the 
at th6 portal, into as gay a habita- people. 

’ W^hat ! to hear 

His threats, and worse than threats — his patronage ? 

As if stoop’d our sovran crown, or held it 
As vassal from the greatest king alive ! 

No j-'we are poor — 1 knov^ we aro poor, my lords $ 

Our realm is but a niggard in its soil, 

And tlie fat fields of England wave their crops 
In richer dalliance with the autumn winds 
Than our bleak plains; — but from our rugged dells 
Springs a far richer harvest — gallant hearts, 

Stout l^nds, and courage that would think foul scorn 
To quail before the face of mortal man. 
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Wo are our people’s king. For you, my lords, 

Leave mo to face the enemy alone ! 

1 care not for your silken company. 

I’ll to my stalwart men — I’ll name my name. 

And bid them follow James. They'll follow me- 
Fear not — they’ll follow 1’* 

After some more such dialogue, the their treason, and more determined 
nobles promise obedience and retire, than ever to trust implicitly to the 
leaving James convinced of their hike- devotion of the people, 
warmuess, though unsuspicious of 

“ Will they be traitors still ? and play the game 
Was i)lay’d at Lauder Bridge ? and leave their kinj 
Unshielded to the scorn and laugh of England ? 

I will not think so meanly of them yet ! 

They are not forward, as their fathers were 
Who died at Fiodden, as the brave should die. 

With sword in hand, defiance in their hearts, 

And a ivhole land to weej> and honour them. 

If they desert me — well, I can but die. 

And bettor die than live a powerless king ! ” 


Some good passages had occurred 
bcfu'c, but this was the first jialpable 
hit ill the play. The word Fiodden 
came home like a cannon-shot to the 
heart of every Scotsman in the house, 
and a yell arose from the pit, asiliough 
the g<‘neral body ol’ bordering survey- 
ors who packed it, were ready for 
another iusurrcction. 

Buckie of Dnimsliorlan, who, it 
seems, is a notorious reiver, or, as lie 
phrases it — “ an outcast — a poor 
Scottish Ishmaelite,” — a fact, how- 
ever, unknown to the king, whom he 
had rescued from the waters while 
attempting to cross the Avon in a 
spate — now comes forward, and gives 
information against Sir Adam Weir 
of Laichmoiit, as an agent of the 
English court, and a corrupter of the 
treacherous nobility. James deter- 
mines to expiscate the matter in per- 
son; and accordingly, in the next 
scene, we arc transiiortcd to a wood 
near Laichmoiit, where ^ladeieinc 
Weir, the grandcliild of the knight, 
and Malcolm Young, her cousin, arc 
apparently bird-nesting, but iu rea- 
lity, though they know it not, making 
love. For poor Malcolm is an orphan, • 
dependent entu*ely on Sir Adam, wdio 
will not let him become a soldier, but 
has couderaned him to holy orders. 
It is, in short, the story — nearly as 
old as the world — of disappointed 
hope and love; though Madeleine, 
with a sweet innocence which we sus- 
pect is rarely to be found save on the 
stage, seems unconscious of the true 


state of her feelings with reference to 
her Qi\r\y playmate. Their tete-a-tete 
is interrupted by the entrance of King 
James, of course in disguise, .and now 
beset by sundry rulluins who have left 
their murk on the royal costard ; and 
Malcolm, like a tight St Andrews 
student, springs to the rescue. This 
cllects the introduction of the King to 
the house of Laichmont, >\here we 
find Sir Adam— a hoary, calculating 
traitor — in great anxiety to find a 
messenger to communicate an English 
dispatch to the disafiected lords of 
Scotland. Wc pass over his colloquy 
with his neighbour, Laird Small— an 
elderly idiot, whose son Mungo holds 
the post of usher at ITolyrood, and 
who now agrees with Sir Adam to 
unite the two estates by a marriage 
between the said Mungo and Made- 
leine. This scene, which is pure dra- 
matic business, is pleasantly enough ‘ 
conducted, although in point of pro- 
bability, and considering the ambition 
of the knight, he might have looked 
for a better match for his daughter 
than a coxcomb of an usher, heir 
though he was of some plasliy acres 
in the rush -covered confines of Mid- 
Caldcr. We have observed, however, 
that love of district is as deep a pas- 
sion in the human tnind as love of 
country ; and the intense yearning of 
the Switzer for his dear Lucerne, may 
not transcend the tide of parochi^ 
patriotism which swells the bosom 
of the native of the Kirk of Shotts. 

In the second aet, Sir Adam some- 
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what incautiously selects J nines him- solutely to know what they w-ould be 
^ self as the messenger to the nobles ; at. The great majority of marriages 
and here we cannot altogetlier acquit are the result of accident. We have 
ouf fj-ieiid from the charge of great known several propojJkls follow the 
improbability. That blemish excejitcd, overturning of a chaise. A sharp race 
the scene is a good one, especially in from the pursuit of an infuriated bull 
the part where .Tames, with the true — the collision of a steam-boat — even 
vanity of a poet, becomes ruffled at a good rattling thunder-storm, will 
the account of tlic common criticism bring to a proper understanding parties 
on his verses. In the next scene, who, under ordinary circumstances, 
Jame^ extracts the secret of his love and w ith no such’ pretty casualties, 
from Malcolm — a character wdiicli, by might have dawdled out years of un- 
the w'ay, was admirably iierformcd by profitable courtship, and finally sepa- 
Mr Leigh Murray— and the whole rated for ever in consequence of some 
mystery of the sadness of her cousin imaginaiy coldness, for which neither 
is revealed to the agitated Madeleine, one nor the other of them could have 
We have an idea that dramatic love- assigned a plausible reason. Now, 
scenes must be very ticklish in com- within the limits ofa five-act pla}^ there 
position ; at least of this w e arc aw^are, is no space for dawdling. The flirtation 
that in real life they are peculiarly must always be of the warmest, and 
perplexing. We never felt so like a the engagement consequent thereon, 
booby as when we first attem])ted a A friend to whom your hero can tell 
proposal; and, to our shame be it said, his story, is of immense advantage in 
we experienced far less i)ain from the the drama, more especially when the 
positive refusal of Jemima, than from young gentleman, as in this case, is 
the consciousness that, at that mo- under difllculties, and the young lady 
ment, w'c must have appeared iuex- idajTiflly concealed behind a whin- 
prcssibly absurd. And so it is, we bush, for no other purpose than that 
apprehend, with the great majority of of learning the cause of his secret sor- 
lovers. Tliey keep beating about tlie row'. Let us see liow our friend man- 
bush for mouths, and never seem ab- ages this. 

James. — You know not — but — enough ! Poor Malcolm IToung ! 

Tell mo what weighs so heavy on your heart. 

Madeleine, {ludiind .) — Now I shall hoar w'hat makes j)Oor Malcolm sad. 

Malcolm. — Sir, Hi.s but three weeks since that I came home — 
iloine ! no, I dare not call it hoine, — came here, — 

After long tarrying at St Andrew’s schools. 

By order of my kinsman, at the last, 

A month bince, — ’tis one little month ago 

James. — Go on, go on ! 

Madeleine. — Now come.s the hidden grief. 

Malcolm. — lie forced me by deceitful messages 
To vow me to the pi'ie.slhood, when my soul 
Ijong’d more for neighing steedb than psalteries. 

Oh, W’hat a hapjjy fortune had been mine 
To draw the sword ’neath gallant James’s ej'e, 

And rouge it to the hilt in l.ngTish blood ! 

James. — God bless you, boy ! — your hand again — your hand ! 

Would you have served the king ? 

Malcolm. — Ay I died for him ! 

James — And he’d have cherish’d you, believe me, boy, 

And held you to his heart, and trusted you — 

And you’d ha* been true brothers ; — for a love 
Like yours is what poor James l»s need of most. 

Is this your grief ? 

Malcolm A las, my grief lie.s def per ! 

I might have bent mo to my cruel fate 

With prayers that our brave king find Scots as true, 

And worthier of his pruise than Malcolm Y'oung. 

When I came back, I had not been a day 
*Mid well-known scenes in the remember’d rooms, 
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Till to my heart, my soul, tho dreadful truth 
Was open’d like a gulf ; and I — fool I fool ! 

To be so dull, so blind — I know too late 
That I ^as wretched — miserable — doom’d, 

I>ike Tantalus, to more than hellish pains — 

To feel — yet not to dare to speak, or think j 
To love — and be a priest ! 

Madeleine. — To love ! to love ! 

How strange this is ! 

James — How found you this, poor friend ? 

Malcolm. — By throbbings at the heart, when 1 but heard 
Her whispef 'd name ; thoughts buried long ago 
’Neath childish memories — we were children both — 

Rose up like armed phantoms from their grave, 

Waving me from them with their mailed hands ! 

I saw her with the light of womanhood 
Spread o’er the childish charms I loved so well — 

1 heard her voice sweet wdth the trustful tones 
She spoke with long ago, yet richer grown 
With the full burden of her ripen’d thoughts. 

Madeleine. — My head goes round — my heart will burst ! 

Malcolm. — I saw 

A world lie open — and an envious spell 
Fencing it from me ; day by day, 1 felt 
Grief and the blackness of unsunn’d despair 
Closing all round mo. 

James. — And the maiden’s name ? 

Malcolm. — Was Mat^eleine Weir.” 

Obedient to dramatic rule, Made- He avers the existence of a nephew, 

leine faints away -vt the discovery ; wdio, were a multiplepoinding insti- 

and the good-natured king, without tuted, would bo found to have good 

however discovering himself, deter- right to a considerable slice of Laich- 

mincs to secure the happiness of the mont, not to mention divers other 

youthful couple. dividends ; and ho pledges himself to 

This brings us to the third act, compear at Holyrood on an early day, 

where the accusing Buckie again at the peril of hi^ head, to prove the 

makes his appcai*auce, and denounces truth of his allegations. With refe- 

Sir Adam Weir, not only as a traitor, rence to the correspondence with the 

but as a pluudcrcr of his own kin. nobility, James speaks tlius : — 

Your w’ords are strong 

As if they sprang from truth. I came to prove 
Sir Adam Weir ; through him to reach the hearts 
Of higher men. The saddest IteaH alive 
Would he as careless as a lark*s in June 
Compared to mine, if what my fear portends 
Proves true. Sir Adam Weir has wealth in store—. 

Is crafty, politic, and is of weight — 

The words arc his — with certain of our lords. 

Buckie. — I told you so. 1 know he has deep dealings 
With 

James. — Name them not; from their own lips I’ll hear 
Their guilt ; no other tongue shall blot the fame 
Of James’s nobles. If it should be so ; 

If the two men I’ve trusted from my youth — 

If Hume — If Seton — let the rest go hang ! 

But Seton, my old playmate ! — if he’s false. 

Then break, weak heart I farewell, my life and crown !■ — — 

1 pray you meet me here within an hour 
This very night ; I shall have need of you. 

And as you speak as one brave man should speak 
To another man, albeit he is a king, 
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I will put trust in you ; and, ere the morn. 
You shall impeach Sir Adam in our court: 
And woo betide the guilty 1 Say no more ; 
I meet you hero again.’* 


Sir Adam Weir delivers the impor- 
tant packet to the king to be con- 
veyed to the traitors, and James im- 
mediately hands it over to liuckie, 
with a strict charge that it shall be 
produced that evening in the court at 
Holyrood. His majesty having no 
further business at Laichm out, departs 
in hot baste for Edinburgh. 

It is now full time for old Sir 
Adam to exercise his parental autho- 
rity over Madeleine in the matter of 
her nuptials with Mungo Small, who 
has at last arrived at Laichmont. 
The aged reprobate having already 
sold his king and country, cannot be 
expected to have any remorse about 
trafficking with his own flesh and 
blood; and accordingly he shows him- 


self, in this interview, quite as great 
a brute as the older Capulct. Nay, 
to our apprehension, he is consider- 
ably worse ; for he not only threatens 
the meek- eyed Madeleine with star- 
vation, but extends his threats of ven- 
geance to the unoflondiiig Malcolm, 
ill case of her refusal to wed with the 
gentle County Mungo. JVIadeleine is 
no Juliet, but a good Scots lassie — 
brought up, wchopc, in proper know- 
ledge of her breviary, if not of her ca- 
techism, and quite incapable of ap- 
plying to the Friar Laurence of Mid- 
Calder for an ounce of deceptive mor- 
phia. She has a hankering for St 
Niuian’s and the holy vocation of a 
nun. 


“ Madei.eine — I’ll hie me to the monastery door. 
And ask the raeok-eyed nuns to take me in ; 

And it shall be my grave; and the llpck walls 
Shall keep me from the world ; and in iny heart 
ril cherisli him, and think on all his looks. 

Since we wore children — all his gentle tones ; 

And when my weary breast shall heave no more. 

I’ll lay me down and die, and name his name 
With my last breath. I w'ould we both were dead 
For we shall then be happy; but on earth 
No happiness for me — no hope, no hope ! ” 


But Madeleine is not yet to get off 
quite so easily. Young Master Small 
is introduced to ensnare her with his 
manifold accomplishments, and cer- 
tainly he does exhibit himself as a nin- 
compoop of the first water. With all 
respect and affection for our brother, 
we hold this character to be a fiiihire. 
There is, we maintain, a vast differ- 
ence between vanity, however prepos- 
terous, and sheer undaunted drivel, 
which latter article constitutes the sta- 

S le of Master Mungo’s conversation. 

Tot but what a driveller may be a fair 
character for a play, but then he ought 
to drivel with some kind of consistency 
and likelihood. Far are we from de- 
nying that there are many fools to be 
found in Scotland ; we even consider 
it a kind of patriotism to claim our 


just quota of national idiocy. Our 
main objection to INIungois, that he 
represents, so far as wc liavc seen, no 
section of the Scottish Bauldy. If he 
resembles any thing, it is a Cockney 
of the Tittlebat Titmouse breed, or 
one of those absurd blockheads in the 
plays of Mr Sheridan Knowles who 
do the comic business, wear cock’s 
feathers in their hats, and are perpe- 
tually inquiring after news. There is 
a dash of solemnity, a ludicrous as- 
sumption of priggism, about the Scot- 
tish fool which Mr W’hite has entirely 
evaded. Ass though he be, the north- 
ern dunderhead is neither a man-mil- 
liner nor a flunky; and yet Mungo 
Small is an arrant compound of the 
,two. We put it to the public if the 
following scene is facetious : — 


Mungo. She curtseys with an air ; though, for my part, 
1 like the Spanish swale, as thus, (curtseys,) low, low ; 

Not the French dip, as thus, (curtseys,) dip, dip. 

Which think you best ? 

M 41 >elexn£. — Sir I did you speak to me ? 
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Mungo. — Did I ? ’pon honour — yes, I think I did : 
Some like the Austrian bend, {curtseys,) d’ye like it so ? 
Our girls, the llamiltons, have got it pat ; 

No sooner do I say, ‘ Sweet Lady Jane,’ 

And draw my feather so, and place my hand 
Here on my heart, * Fair Lady Jane, how are ye ? ’ 

But up she goes, and bend, {curtseys ;) but if an ass. 
Some fribble she don’t like, comes near her, !o ! 

A swale ! {curtseys,) ’tis very like this gentlewoman. 

I hope there’s no one near you you don’t like ? 

For if there is, ’fore gad ! an 'twere my father, 

I’d cut him ii?to slices like cold ham. 

As thin as that. 

liAiRD. — Gadso ! pray gad it ain’t ; 


I hope it ain’t his father — he would 
He’s such a youth ! ” 

Fancy such a capon as this holding 
office at the court of Janies the Fifth ! 

The mock account of the tourna- 
ment wliich follows, would be pleasant 
reading were it not for the total in- 
congruity of the narrator with the 
scene which he describes. The actor 
wdio performed this part was evidently 
quite at home in the representation of 
the smallest Cockney characters. He 
brought out M Lingo as the in<ist pitiful 
little reptile that ever waddled across 
the stage, and in consequence the 
audience, for the liist and only time, 
exhibited some symiitoms of disap- 
probation, What had gone before 
was really so good — tlio performers 
had so ably seconded the efforts of the 
author — the interest excited by the 
general business of the play was so 
great— that this declension, which 
might otherwise have been overlook- 
ed, was felt to be a positive griev- 
ance. Our chosen band of contribu- 
tors had hitherto bcliavcd with great 
decorum. They had cheered lustily 
at the proper places, pocketed their 
whistles, and although the house was 
remarkably warm, not a man of them 
had emerged between the acts for the 
sake of customary refreshment. All at 
once, in the middle of the tournament 
scene, the shrill sharp squeak of a 
catcall greeted on our ear, and turn- 


do it! 

ing rapidly round, we detected a 
Political Economist in the act of com- 
mencing a concerto. It was all w'C 
conkl do to wring the instrument 
from the villain’s hand. We threat- 
ened to make a report of his contu- 
macious conduct to head- (luarters, 
and menaced him with the wrath of 
Christopher ; but his sole reply to our 
remonstrance was something like a 
grumbled defiance ; and very glad 
were we when the offending Mungo 
disappeared, and a pretty scene be- 
tween Madeleine and Malcolm, made 
the audience forget the ill-omened 
pleasantries of the Cockney. 

The fourth act is remarkably good. 
Of all the Scottish nobles, Lords Seton 
and Iliiine have ever been the dearest 
to James ; his belief in their enduring 
faith and constancy has enabled him 
to bear up against the coldness and 
disaffection of the otlicrs ; but the 
time has now arrived wdien his confi- 
dence in the honour of at least one of 
them is destined to be shaken. One 
of the bishops — Mr White does not 
specify his dioccss — accuses Lord 
Seton of holding correspondence with 
the leader of the English host. The 
charge is not believed — ^nay, hardly 
entertained — until Seton himself being 
sent for, to some extent admits the 
fact of having received a messenger. 


** Bishop. — And he sent a message back to Dacre, 
And gave the envoy passage and safe conduct. 

J/VMES. — Is all this ti’ue ? — Oh, ^eton, say the word. 
One little word — ^tell me it is not true I 
Seton — My liege, *tis true. 

Jambs. — Then by the name w'e bear 
You die ! — a traitor's death ! Sirrah ! the guard, 

1 will not look again on where he stands. 

Let him be taken hence--.-and let the axe 
Rid me of Seton I is it so in truth. 
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That you’ve deceived me — ^join’d my enemies ? 

You you-^my friend — my playmate ! — is it so ? 

Sir, will you tell me wherein I have fail’d 
In friendship to the man who was my friend ? 

I thought I loved you— that in all my heart 
Dwelt not a thought tliat wrong'd you. 

Sbton You have heard 

>yhat my accuser says, and you condemn me — 

I say no word to save a forfeit life — 

A life is not worth having, wlien’t has lost 
All that gave value to it — my sovereign’s trust ! 

Jambs (to the Bisiior.) — You see this man> sir — he’s the'selfsamo ago 
That I am. We were children both together — 

We grew — we read in the same book — my lord. 

You must remember that ? — how we were never 
Separate from each other ; well, this man 
Lived with me, year by year ; he counsell'd me. 

Cheer’d me, sustain'd me — he was as myself — 
very throne, that is to other kings 
A desolate island rising in the sea — 

A pinnacle of power, in solitude. 

Grew to a seat ofpleasance in his trust. 

The sea that chafed all round it with its waves 
This man bridged over with his love, and made it 
A liighway for our subjects’ happiness — 

And now ! for a few pieces of red gold 
He leaves me. Oh, be might have coin’d my life 
Into base ingots — stript me of it all — • 

If be bad left me faith in one true heart. 

And I should ne’er have grudged him the exchange. 

Go, now. We speak your doom — you die the death ! 

God pardon you ! I dare not pardon you — 

Farewell. 

Set ON. — I ask no pardon, sir, from you. 

May you find pardon — ay, in your owm heart 
For what you do this day ! 

Bisnor. — Be firm, my liege. 

Ja.mes. — A w'ay, aAvay, old man ! — you do not know — 

Y'ou cannot know, wdiat this thing costs me.” 


After all, it turns out that Seton is 
perfectly innocent — that the message 
he has dispatclied to English Lord 
Dacre is one of scorn and defiance — 
and that the old Cacofogo of the 
church, who might have belonged to 
The Club, has been rather too hasty 
in his inferences. Macready — great 
throughout the whole scene— out- 
shone himself in the reconciliation 
which follows ; and we believe our 
friend the Political Economist was 
alone in his minority when he mat- 
tered, with characteristic adherence 
to matter of fact— “ Why the plague, 
didn’t that fellow Seton clear himself 
at once, and save as the whole of the 
bother?” We return for a moment 
to Laichmont, where there is a re- 
gular flare-up between old Sir Adam 
aud Malcolm, the latter pitching it in- 


to the senior in superior style. An 
officer from the court arrives, and the 
whole family party are ordered off 
instanter to Holyrood. 

The last act shows us King James 
vigilant, and yet calm, in the midst of 
the corrupted barons. It is some 
weeks since the latter have seen a 
glimpse of an English rouleau, and 
their fingers are now itching extreme- 
ly for an instalment. They are dis- 
missed for the moment, and the king 
begins to perform his royal functions 
and redeem his promises, by procur- 
ing from the Cardinal- Legate letters 
of dismission from the church in fa- 
vour of Malcolm Young. The court 
is then convoked, and Buckie— public 
prosecutor throughout — appears with 
a pair of wolf’s jaws upon his head, 
which we hold to be a singular and 
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somewhat inconvenient substitute for a cutpurse. This missing youth turns 
a wig. The indictment is twofold, out to be identical with the cateran 
The first charge is against Sir Adam of Drumshorlan. The second charge 
for falsehood, fraud, and wjdful impo- is more serious. It relates to the 
sitiouc; in consequence of which, his public treachery of Weir ; in proof of 
nephew, described as a lad of consi- which, Buckie produces the packet 
derable early promise, has been com- containing the dispatches to the Lords, 
pelled to betake himself to the king's All is confusion and dismay, 
highway, in the reputable capacity of 

SoifBRy*LLa. — ’Tis some foolishness^ 

I’ll take the charge. 

James. — Bring me the packet, lord ! 

Here, Maxwell ! break the seal— but your hand shakes. 

Hume ! lay it open. (Hume opens the packet.) Blessings on you, Hume! 
Oh, what a thing is truth ! Here, give it me ! 

Now, by my soul, this is a happy time I 
I hold a score of heads within my hands — 

Heads — noble heads — right honourable heads — 

Stand where you are ! ay, coroneted heads — 

Nay, whisper not I What think you that I am ? 

A dolt — a madman ? As 1 live by bread. 

I'll show you what I am ! You thought me blind. 

You call'd me heedless James, and hoodwink'd James — 

You’ll find me watchful James, and vengeful James! 

(Hume marches in the Gtiard, with Headsman ; 

They stand bestde the Lords, who form a group.) 

One little word, and it will conjure up 

The fiend to tear you. One motion of this hand — 

One turning of the leaf — Who stirs a foot 
Is a dead man ! Jf I hut turn the leaf, 

Shame sits like afoul vulture on a corse, 

And flaps its wings on the dishonoured names 
Of knights and nobles. 

{A pause ,* the Lords look at each other.) 

Nay, blench not, good my lords ; 

I mean not you ; the idle words I say 

Can have no sting for you ! You arc true men — 

True to your king ! You’ll show your truth, my lords, 

In battle ; pah ! we’ll teach those Englishmen 
We are not the base things they take us forj 
They’ll see James and his nobles side by side — 

{Aside.) If they desert me now, then farewell all I 
{Aloud.) There ! — {gives the packet hack to Somerville) 

1 know nothing ! ” 

After this act of magnanimity, our careful perusal of this play, and of 
readers will readily believe that all Hit Earl of Gowrie.^ we should be in- 
thc other personages in the drama dined to say that Me White sins ra- 
are properly disposed of— that pardon ther upon the side of reserve, than 
and reconciliation is the order of that of abandonment. We think he 
the day— and that the lovers are duly might well afford to give a freer rein 
united. So ends one of the most sue- to his genius — to scatter before us 
cessful dramas which has been pro- more of the flowers of poesy — to de- 
duced for a long time upon the stage, vate the tone of his language and the 
Our own judgment might possibly breadth of his imagery, more espe- 
have been swayed by partiality- - not so dally in the principal scenes. It may 
that of the thousands who have since be — and we almost believe it — that 
witnessed its repeated and successful he entertains a theory contrary to ours 
representation. Were we to venture — that his eflfbrt throughout has been 
upon any broad criticism, after a to avoid all exaggeration, and to imi- 
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tate, as nearly as the vehicle of verse 
will allow, not only the transactions, 
but the dialogue of actual life. But, 
is this theory, after all, substantially 
correct? A play, according to our 
ideas, is not intended to be a mere 
daguerreotype of what has passed or 
is passing around us ; it is also es- 
sentially a poem, and never can be 
damaged by any of the arts which the 
greatest masters in all times have 
used for the composition of their poe- 
try. Much must be said in a play, 
which in real life would find no utter- 
ance ; for passion, in most of its 
phases, does not usually speak aloud ; 
and therefore it is that we not only 
forgive, but actually require some 
exaggeration on the stage, in order to 
bring out more clearly the thoughts 
which in truth would have remained 
unspoken. In the matter of orna- 
ment, much must be left to the dis- 
cretion and the skill of the author. 
We are as averse as any man can be 
to overflowing diction — to a smother- 
ing of thoughts in verbiage — to images 
which distract the mind by their over- 
importance to the subject. But the 
dramatic author, if he carefully con- 
siders the past annals of his craft, can 
hardly fail to remark that no play has 
ever yet achieved a permanent repu- 
tation, unless, in addition to general 
equable excellence, it contains some 
scenes or passages of moj'e than com- 
mon beauty and power, into the com- 
position of which the highest species 
of pootiy enters— where the imagina- 
tion is allowed its unchecked flight, 
and the fancy its utmost range. Thus 
it was, at all events, that Shakespeare 
wrote ; and if our theory should be by 
any deemed erroneous, we arc con- 
tented to take shelter under his mighty 
name, and appeal to his practice, art- 
less as it may have been — as the 
hipest authority of the world. 

But, after all, we are content to 
take tlie play as we fiiid it. Of The 
Earl of Gowrie^ Mr White’s earlier 
production, we have left ourselves in 
this article little room to speak. In^ 
some points it is of a higher and more* 
ambitious caste than the other — 
written with more apparent freedom ; 
and some of the characters— Logan of 
Stestalrig for example— are power- 
fully conceiyed. It is not, however, 
90 well adapted for the stage as the 


other drama. James the Sixth, ac- 
cording to our author’s portraiture, 
is a far less personable individual 
than bis grandsire ; and the quaint 
mixture of Scots and Latin with which 
his speeches arc decorated, “would 
sound strangely and uncoiithly in 
modern ears, even could a competent 
actor be found. We would much 
rather see this play performed by an 
amateur section of the raiiiaincnt 
House, than brought out on the 
boards of Drury Lane. If the Lords 
Ordinary stood upon their dignity 
and refused participation in the jinks, 
we think we could still cull from the 
ranks of the senior bar, a fitting ro- 
presentatix efor the gentle King damie. 
Wc have Logans and dowries in 
abundance, and should the represen- 
tation ever take place, we shall count 
upon the attendance of Mr White, 
who shall liave free permission for 
that evening to use the catcall to his 
heart’s content. 

Not less pleased are wc witli the 
dclighifid book of Highland Minstrelsy 
from the pen of Mrs David Ogiivy, 
and so characteristioallx illustrated by 
our friend R. K. 3ITan, which now 
claims onr attention. We arc glad 
to flud, in one young writer at least, 
a return to a better and a simpler 
style than that wliich has been lately 
prevalent — a strong national feeling 
not warped or perverted by i)rejndice, 
and a true vcneiation for all that is 
great and glorious in the past. These 
poems are, as the authoress informs 
us in her preface, intended to bear 
upon “ the traditions, the sentiments, 
and the customs of a romantic peoi)l(‘” 
— they are rather sketches of the 
Iligldanders, than illustrations drawn 
from Idstory — they are w(!ll conceived, 
and clearly and delicately executed. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the mighty 
harvest which Sir Walter Scott has 
reaped, there is a wide field still open 
to those who comprehend the national 
character. It is, however, one into 
which no stranger may hope to enter 
with the slightest prospect of success. 
A more lamentable failure than that 
committed by Mr Serjeant Talfourd 
in his attempt to found a tragedy 
upon the woful massacre of Glencoe— 
a grosser jumble of nonsense about 
ancestry and chieftainshi|) — was, we 
yerily believe, never yet perpetrated. 
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At the distance of six years, wc can sweet must have been the walks 
vividly remember the tingling of our of her childhood in the silent woods 
lingers for the pen when we first de- of Tally met. It is among such scenes 
tected the Scijeant upon his northern as these — in the midst of a brave, 
poaching expedition ; nor assuredly honest, and an affectionate people — 
should he have escaped without ex- that she has received her earliest 
posure, had not the memory of Ion poetical impulse, and gratefully has 
been still fresh, and many graceful she repaid that inspiration with the 
services to literature pled strongly present tribute of her muse, 
within us in his behalf. But our an- We hardly know to which of her 
thoress, if not boyn, has been bred in ballads we should give precedence, 
the heart of the mountains — she Our favourite — it may be from asso- 
knows, wo are sure, cveiy I'ood elation, or from the working of Jaco- 
of great Strath-Ta}" from Balloch bite sympathies of which we never 
to the roaring Tiimmel — she has shall be ashamed — is the first in 
scon the (lo<‘p pass of Killiecrankie order, and accordingly we give it 
alike in sunshine and storm, and without comment : — 

The Exile at Cijllodew. 

There was teinpost on the watc*rs, there was darkness on the earth, 

WliLMi a single Danish scliooncr struggled up the Moray Firth. 

Looming large, the Iloss shire mountains frowii’d unfriendly on its track. 
Shriek’d the wind along their gorges, like a sufferer on the rack ; 

And tlie utmost dc(‘ps were shaken by the stunning thunder-y>cal j— 

'Twas a sturdy hand, I trow ye, that was needed at the wheel. 

** Though the billows flew about them, till the mast was hid in spray, 

TJiougli the timbers strain’d beneath them, still they bore upon their way, 
'J'ill tliey reaeli’d ?. fihber-village where the vessel tl»ey could moor — 

Every head was on its pillow when they landed on the shore; 

And a man of noble presence bade the crew Wait here for me. 

I will come back in the morning, when the sun has left the sea.*' 

lie was yet in manly vigour, though his lips were ashen white, 

On Ills brow were early furrows, in his eyes a clouded light ; 

Finn Ids stop withal and hasty, through the blinding mist so sure. 

That he found himself by dawning on a wide and lonesome rauir, 

Mark'd by dykes and undulations, barren both of house and wmod, 

And he knew the purple ridges — *twas Cullodcn where he stood. 

had known it well aforetime — not, as now, so drear and quiet; 

Wlien astir with battle’s horror, — reeling with destruction’s riot; 

Now so peacefully unconscious that the orphan'd and o.vilcd 
Was uiiuianird to see its calmness, weeping weakly as a child ; 

And a thought arose of madness, and his hand was on his sword — 

But he crush’d the coward impulse, and he spake the bitter word ; — 

I am here, O sons of Scotland — ye who perish’d for your king ! 

In the misty wreaths before me 1 can see your tartans swing-^ 

1 can hear your slogan, comrades, w'ho to Saxon never knelt ; 

Oh ! that 1 had died among ye, with the fortunes of the Celt ! 

^ There he rode, our princely warrior, and his features wore the same 
Pallid cast of deep foreboding as the First one of his name ; 

Ay, as gloomy as his sunset, tliough ho Scot his life betray’d ; 

Better plunge in bloody glory, than go down in shame and sliade. 

‘ Stormy hills, did ye protect him, that o’erlook Culloden’s plain, 

Dabbled with the heather blossoms red as life-drops of the slain ? 

Did ye hide your hunted children from tho vengeance of the foe? 

Did ye rally back the flying for one lost despairing blow ? 
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No ! the kingdom is the Saxon’s, and the humbled clans obey. 

And our bones must rot in exile who disdain usurper’s sway. 

* He is sunk in wine’s oblivion for whom Highland blood was shed, 

Whom the wretched catcran shelter’d, with a price upon his head, 

Beaton down like hounds by scourging, crouching from their master’s sight ; 
And I tread my native mountains, as a robber, in the night ; 

Spite of tempest, spite of danger, hostile man and hostile sea. 

Gory field of sad Cnlloden, 1 have come to gaze on thee ! ’ 

So he pluck’d a tuft of heather that was blooming at his, foot, 

That was nourish’d by dead kinsmen, and their bones were at its root; 

'With a sigh he took the blossom, and he strode^ unto the strand. 

Where his Danish crew awaited with a motley fisher band ; 

Brief the parley, swift his sailing with the tide, and ne’er again 


Saw the Moray Firth the stranger 

“Eilan Mohr” and the “Vow of Ian 
Loin,” the renowned Seannachic of the 
Highlands, arc both fine poems, but 
rather too long for extract ; and as 
we do not doubt that this volume 
will erelong be found in the boudoir 
and drawing-room of many of our fair 
countrywomen, we have less hesita- 
tion in leaving them to a more leisure- 
ly perusal. 

The young authoress will, we trust, 
forgive us if we tender one word of 
advice before parting with her on the 
heights of Urrard — a spot which was 
once — and we hope will be again— 
the home of more W'orth, beauty, and 
excellence, than is often to be found 
within the circle of a single family. 
She ought to be very cautious in her 
attempts to write in the Scottish 
dialect. Few, even of those who 
have habitually heard it spoken from 
their childhood, can discern the al- 
most indefinable line which exists 
between the older and purer phrase* 
ology, and that which is more corrupt. 
The very spelling of the words is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and 
when not correctly written, the eflect 
is any thing but pleasing. With this 
hint and another extract wc sliall 
return the volume to better keeping 
than our own, with our sincere ap- 
proval of its contents, and our ad- 
miration for the genius of the writer. 


“ Trv Otn House of Ubrabd. 

" Boat fear the grim brown twilight ? 

Dost care to walk alone, 

When the firs upon the hi 11- top 
With human voices moan ? 


r the schooner of the Dane,” 

When the river twineth restless 
Through deep and jagged linn, 

Like one who cannot sleep o’ nights 
For evil thoughts within ? 

When the hooting owls grow silent, 
The ghostly sounds to hark. 

In the ancient house of Tb*rard, 

When the night is still and dark. 

i'hore are graves about old Urrard, 
Huge mounds by rock and tree ; 
And they who lie beneath them 
Died fighting by Dundee. 

Far down along the valley, 

And up along the hill. 

The fight of Killicrankio 
Has left a story still. 

But thicke.st show the traces. 

And thickest throng the sprites, 

In the woods about old Urrard, 

On the gloomy winter nights, 

“ In the garden of old Urrard, 

Among the bosky yew’s, 

A turfcii hillock riseth 

Whore latest lie the dews ; 

Here sank the warrior stricken 
By charmed silver ball. 

And all the hope of victory 
Fell with him in his fall. 

Last stay of exiled Stuart, 

Last heir of chivalrie, 

In the garden of old Urrard 
He died, tlic brave Dundee ! 

“ In the ancient house of Urrard, 
There’s many a hiding den j 
The very walls are hollow. 

To cover dying men ; 

For not e'en lady’s chamber 
Barr’d out the fierce afiray ; 

And couch and damask curtain 
Were stain’d with blood that day. 
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And there’s a secret passage. 

Whence sword, and skull, and bone. 
Were brought to light in Urrard, 

When years bad pass’d and gone. 

If thou sleep alone in Urrard, 
Perchance in midnight gloom 
Thoii’lt hear behind the wainscot 
Of that old haunted room, 

A flushless hand that knocketh, 

A wail that cries on thee ; 

And rattling limbs that struggle 
To break out and be free. 

It is a thought of horror ! — 

I would not sleep alone 
In the haunted rooms of Urrard, 

Where evil deeds were done. 

Amidst the dust of garrets 
That stretch along the roof. 

Stand chests of ancient garments 
Of gold and silken woof. 

When men are lock’d in slumber, 

'riio rustling sounds are heard 
Of dainty ladies’ dresses, 

Of laugh and whisper’d word. 

Of waving wind of feathers. 

And steps of dancing feet, t 
In the haunted halls of Urrard, 

When the winds of winter beat.” 

Wc cannot altogether dismiss the 
book without bearing testimony to the 
merits of IVUIan, a rising artist and 
thorough Highlander, already favour- 
ably known to the public by his 
Sketches of the Clans, and other ad- 
mirable works. Few pictures have 
ever afFected us more than liis High- 
land prisoner, exhibited last year in 
the Royal Academy, into which he 
has thrown a far deeper feeling, both 
of poetry and romance, than is at the 
command of many of his brethren, 
whose names are more widely bruited 
than his own. We send him across 
the Border our cordial greeting, and 
our best wishes for his continued suc- 
cess and prosperity. 

And here we should have concluded 
this article in peace and amity with 
all men — haunted by no other thoughts 
save those of sweet recollection — and 
as innocent of blood as our terrier pup, 
who, we are gratifled to observe, is at 
this moment vainly attempting to en- 
large a casual fracture in our slipper. 
But our eye has accidentally lighted 
upon a fugitive volume, half smother- 
ed beneath a heap of share-lists ; and 
miiidful of our duty, however painful, 
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we drag forth the impostor to his 
doom. Morning and other Poems ^ 
by a Member of the Scotch Bar ! 
Why, the very name of the book is 
enough to betray its spurious origin. 
The unfortunate person who has rashly 
attempted to give currency to his 
verses by assuming a high and liou- 
ourable position, to which, we be- 
lieve from the bottom of our soul, he 
has not the remotest pretension — has 
not even taken the pains to ascertain 
the corporate name of the body with 
which he claims alTiliation, and bungles 
even in the title-page. With the 
members of the Sccrnisn Bar we 
have some acquaintance — imy, we 
think that — from habitual attendance 
at the Parliament IToiise, being unfor- 
tunately implicated in a law-jAca as 
iiitcrminal)le as that of Peebles against 
Plainstancs — we know almost every 
one of them by headrnark, from the 
Pet of the Stove, whose sniiiT-box is 
as open as his heart, to the saturnine 
gentleman who is never seen beyond 
the precincts of the First Division. 
We acquit every one of them of par- 
ticipation in this dreary drivel. 

It may be that the gods have not 
made all of them poetical — and, for 
the sake of tl)e judges, w'c opine that 
it is better so — yet some rank amongst 
our dearest aud most choice contri- 
butors ; nor, we believe, is there one 
out of the whole genuine fraternity of 
educated and accomplished geiitloraen 
who could not, if required, versify a 
summons, or turn out a Lay of the 
Multiplepoinding, e(|ual, if not superi- 
or, to Schiller’s Song of tho Bell. It 
is rather too much that the literary 
character of tho bar of Scotland is to 
be Jeopardied by the diilncss of the 
author of Morning and ol/ter Poems. 
Why has he not the courage, instead 
of sheltering himself under a legal de- 
nomination common to some three 
liimdred gentlemen, to place his own 
name upon the title-page, and stand 
or fall by the bantlings of his own 
creation? Docs he think, forsooth, 
that it is beneath the dignity of a bar- 
rister to puMish verses, or to hold at 
any lime a brief in the court of Apollo? 
If so, why docs ho attempt to thrust 
forward his vocation so wantonly? 
But lie knows that it is no disgrace. 
The literary reputation of the bar is 
so high, that he actually assumes 
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the title for the sake of obtaining a taking leave df ti)e Mfe of his bosom 
hearing, and yet merges his own in- — who, like a iendible n^oman as she 
dividu^ity, so that ho may be enabled is, never thinks of moving until ten — 
to slink away in silence and obscurity lie dashes ont, anklc^dcep in mud and 
from the ridicule which is' sure to melting snow, works his w^ay up a 
overwhelm him. continuous hill of a mile and a half in 

Morning, and other Poems ! It length, with a snell wind smiting him 
was impossible for the author to have in the face, his nose bluemigating like 
stumbled upon a more unfortunate a plum, and his linen as thoroughly 
subject in support of his pretensions, damped as though it had been drawn 
Of all imaginable themes, that of through the wash-tub. Just as he 
morning is least likely to insiure with begins to discern through the haze the 
enthusiasm the soul of a Scottish steeple of Knoxes kirk, nine strokes 
barrister. Few ai*e the associations upon the bell warn him that his watch 
of delight which that word awakens is too slow. He rushes on through gut- 
in his mind. It recalls to him the tcranddnb,andarrivcsmtherobing- 
nieniory of many a winter, throughout room simultaneously with ton other 
which he has been roused from his brethren, who arc all clamorously de- 
comfortable nap at half-past seven, manding their wigs and gowns from 
by the shrill iiiK|uellable voice of the two distracted functionaries. Ac- 
Girzy, herself malignant and sullen comodated at last, he hurries up the 
at the bespoken warning of the w^atch- stairs, and when, through the yellow 
man. He recollects the misery of haze of the house, he has groped his 
shaving with tepid water and a blunt way to the den wdicrc early -(Facus is 
razor by the light of a feeble dip dispensing judgment by caudle-light, 
— the tireless study — the disordered he finds that the roll has been already 
papers — the hasty and uncomfortable called , without the appearance of a 
breakfast, and the bolting of the slip- single counsel. Such, for half the 
pery eggs. Blash comes a sheet, year — the other half being varied by 
half hail half slush, against the win- a baking — are the joys which morning 
dow — the wind is howling without brings to the member of the Scottish 
like a hurricane, and threatens to bar. Few, we think, in their senses 
carry off that poor shivering lamp* would bo inclined to sing them, nor, 
lighter, whose matutinal duty it is to indeed, to do our author justice, does 
exiiiiguish the few straggling reiiiiiants he attempt it. His notions of morn- 
of gas now waning sickly and dim, in ing occupations are very different, 
the daw'n of a bad December morning. Let us see wliat sort of employment 
What would he not give if this were he advises in an apostrophe, which, 
a Monday when he might remain in though ostensibly addressed to Sleep, 
peace at home ! But there is no help (a goddess with two mothers}, for he 
for it. He is down for three early calls her “ Daughter of Jove and 
motions on the roll of the most Night, by Lethe born,”) must, we 
punctual Ordinary that ever cursed a presume, have been intended for the 
persecuted bar ; so he buttons his edification of his fellow -mortals, 
trot-cosey around him, and, without 

Nor then, thy knees 

Vex with long orisons. The morning task, 

The morning meal, or healthful morning walk 
Demand attention next. Thy hungry feed. 

Among thy stall, if lowing herds be thine ; 

Drain the vex’d udders, set the pail apart 
For the wean’d kid ; the doggish sentinel 
Supply, nor let him miss the usual hand 
He loves. Then, having seen all full and glad, 

Body and soul with food thyself sustain. 

If we<ldcd bliss be yours, the fruitful vine 
Greet lovingly, and greet the oUvo shoots. 

The gifts of God ! ” 

Here is a pretty fellow! What! byre, the ewc-bnght, the pig-stye, 

First breakfast, then a walk, then the and the kennel, and after all that, 
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Tvithout Aviping jtlic gbwjcspittlc of 
the tares, from your jacket, or the 
stickiness of Cat'o^s soss from your 
fingers, you would’ sit down to a 
second breakfast, like a great snort- 
ing gormandizer, and never say good- 
morning to your wife and children 
until you have finished your third 


roll, and washed down that monstroin 
quantity of filed ham Avith your fifth 
basin of.bohea! But no — we turn 
OA’^cr a couple of pages, and find that 
we have done our friend injustice, 
lie is a poet, and, according to his 
idea of that race, they subsist entirely 
upon poiTidge or on sowens. 


But what becomes the rustic, little suits 

The poet and the high Ionian fire 

His toill I mean ; sacred the morning prime 
Is still to song, and sacred still.the grove ; 

No fields he boasts, no herds to grace his stalls. 
The muse has made him poor and happy too. 
She robs him of much care and some dull coin. 
Stints him in gay attire and costly books, 

But gives a wealth and luxury all her own. 
And, on a little pulse, like gods they dietP 


Our theory is, that this man is a 
medical student. We have a high 
regard for the healing faculty ; nor do 
Avc think that, amongst its ranks, 
there is to be found more than the 
ordinary proportion of blockheads. 
But tlie smattering of diversified 
knowledge Avhich the young acolytes 
arc sure to pick up in the classes, is 
apt to go to their heads, and to lead 
them into literary ana other extra- 
A'agances, which their more sober 
Judgment would condemn. They are 
seldom able, however, to diagiiiso 
their actual calling; and even their 


most pow^erful efforts are tinctured 
Avith the flavour of rhubarb or of 
senna. Tliis youth has been edu- 
cated in obstetrics. 

Three months scarce had thrice in- 
creased 

Ere the world with thee was blest.” 

He is an adept in the mysteries of 
gestation — an enthusiast so far in his 
profession, and cannot even contem- 
plate the approach of morning with- 
out the feelings of a genuine Howdic. 
Mark his exordium — 


“ The splendid fault, solicitude of fame, 
Which spurs so many, me not moves at all 
To sing, but grateful sense of favours obtain’d 
By many a green-spread tree and leafy liill : 
The woRNiNo calls, escaped from dewy sleep 
And Tithon s bed to celebrate her charms, 
What sounds awake, what airs salute the claun ! 

“ That virgin darkness, loveliest imp of time. 
Is, to an amorous vision, nightly wed. 

And made the mother of a shining boy. 

By mortals higlit the day, let others fell, 

In livelier strains, and to the Lydian fluto 
Suit the warm verse ; but be it ours w’ait 
In the birth-chamber, and receive the babe. 

All smiling, from tlie fair maternal side, 

By pleasant musings only well repaid.” 


It is a great pity that one so high- 
ly gifted should ever liave been tempt- 
ed to forsake the muse for any mere 
mundane occupation. But in spite of 
his modest request that sundry celes- 
tial spirits — 

Will to a Avorthier give the bays to 
Phoibus dear, 

And crown my Wordsworth with the 
branch I must not wear ** — 
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we are not altogether without hopes 
that he Avill reconsider the matter, 
avoid too hard Avork, which, in his 
own elegant language, might make 
him 

" Wan as nun Avho takes the vows, 

Or primrose pale, or Ups of cows ! ” — 

and not only delight us occasionally 
with a few Miltonic parodies as 
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delectable as these, but be persuaded 
iii time to assume the laureat’s wreath. 
As for the pretext that he is getting 
‘ into practice — ^whether legal' or medi- 
cal— that is all fudge. lie informs us 
that “ the following pages were writ- 
» ten, during the autlior’s leisure hours, 
some years ago, before the superior 
claims of professional occupations in- 
terfered to make such pursuits unlaw- 
ful, and woitld probably have re- 
mained unpublished, but for the 
accident of a talented friend’s pe- 
rusal.” Moreover, lie says, that “ his 
, conscience will not reproach him with 
' the hours which the preparation of 
these poems for the press has filched 
from graver business — 

^ The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 
Tho pert dispute, the dull debate.’ ” 

We assure him that it need not do 
so. No man who has glanced at this 
volume will accuse him of knowing 
the difference between a process of 
Ranking and Sale and a Declarator of 
Legitimacy; and he may comfort him- 
self with the conviction that his lite- 
rary pursuits are quite as lawful at 
j4ho present time as they were some 
years ago. No importunate solicitor 
will eyer interfere to diN crt him from 
.theifi. The man who cannot com- 
pass an ordinary distich will never 


shine in minutes of debate ; nor have 
we the slightest expectation that a 
three-guinea fee — oven were he en- 
titled to receive it — would ever sup- 
ply the place of that unflinching prin?-; 
ciplc of honour, which he thus modestly, , 
and not unprophetically acknowledges 
to be the mainspring of his iniyrira-v 
tion — 

’Tis this which strings, in 
feeble harp, # 

And yet shall ravish long eternal 
years ! ’’ 

Tho following imprecation, -whicli 
wc find ill “iMorning,” inspires us with 
something like hope of the continu- 
ance of his favours : — 

Wh(*n I forget the dear enraptured 
lay. 

May this right hand its iroided skill 
forego. 

And 110% cr, never touch tho lyre again ! ” 

We dare not say Amcii to such a 
wish. On the contrary, in tlic minio 
of the whole Outer-House, ive demand 
a siipplcmoiitary canto. Lot him sub- 
mit it to tho perusal of his “ talented 
friend,” and ivc dare answer for it 
that the piiblisliers will miil;e no ob- 
jection to stand sponsors for a new 
volume on the same terms as before. 
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ELINOR TRAVIS. 

A Tale in Thhee Chapteks, 
Chapter the Second. 


So fill* liA,v(i I spolcon of wliat I saw 
and witnessed. Much of what fol- 
lows came to me, yearf^ afterwards, 
authenticated by •the chief pOrlbrmer 
in tlie eventful drama which 1 write, 
and by others no less worthy of be- 
lief. After what lias been already 
narrated, it will not bo supposed that 
I suffered the life of my friend to pass 
away unnoticed. We corresponded, 
but fitfully, and at lon<^ intervals. 
]ior(j and there wo met, often strange- 
ly and by accident, and I b(‘caincnow 
the depositary of his heart’s dearest se- 
crets, now the reluctant adviser, and 
now the bold and earnest remonstrant. 
Our intimacy, however, c(;ascd ab- 
ruptly and unhappily a y(‘ar or two 
sul)so(iuently to his marriage. Sin- 
clair, it will he seen, then went 
abroad, and I returned to my duty at 
tlie university, 1 recur to the me- 
moranda of his history which lie be- 
fore me, and proceed with my text. 

It would appear that (k'lioral Tra- 
vis overtook the fugitives, but, as good 
or ill fortune would have it, not until 
the knot was tied, and his presence 
profited nothing. 1 have been told 
that the desperate father, at one pe- 
riod of the chase, tN as within an easy 
stage of the runaways, and, had he 
been so disposed, might have laid 
hands on the deliinpients without 
ruinously bi'ibiiig the ])08tilions, who 
prudently husbjiiided their strength 
in full expectation of additional Lar- 
gess. But, at the very moment of 
victory, as it were, the general unfor- 
tunately was seized with illness, and 
compelied to pass a day and night 
under the hands of a village doctor 
in a roadside inn. He was very angry 
and rebellious, you may be sure, and 
oftener than once asserted with an 
oath — so that there could be no doubt 
whatever of his sincerity — that he 
would give the world (if he had it) to 
be allowed to proceed ; at the same 
time that he unreasonably accused 
the practitioucr, whom ho had never 
seen before, of conspiring with his ene- 


mies to bring his gray hairs with sor- 
row to tlie grave. The worthy apqthe- 
cary, guilty of nothing the venial 
offence of making the most of a visita- 
tion of Providence, merely shook his 
head dolefully at every exclamation of 
his patient, hinted at gastric fever^ and 
rubbed his palms, iiitimatingby that act 
that so he proposed to wash his hands 
of all responsibility. Wliorcupon the 
general prudently gave in, held out 
ids massive fist, was prc'scribcd for, 
went to bed and pul out his candle, 
just two minutes after lie had put out 
the basket of physic which had been 
sent to prolong his stay in the inn for 
at hiast a week to come. 

The interview between the discon- 
solate parent and the youthful oifend- 
ers is adverted to iu the letter which 
I received from Rupert Sinclair "in 
London early in the honeymoon. It 
is many years since it was writtcR : 
the paper is discoloured, and the ink 
fading. It is the cllusidn of a fond 
and enthusiastic youth ; but it lodfe 
mournful and dried up, more like the 
decaying writing on the rolls of a 
mummy than the ardent outpourings 
of a recent passion. Alack for the 
mutability of life ! I have no apolo- 
gies to make for giving the letter as 
it stands. It speaks for itself: its 
publication cannot harm the dead. 

“ Dkauest Walter — Congratu- 
late me ! wish me joy I But no great- 
er joy than I experience at this hour, 
Avith the sunny and smiling heaven 
above, and in the possession of a trea- 
sure of Avhich no man living can rob 
me: of which I am prouder than 
Alexander could liave been of all his 
conquered Avoiids. She is mine ! I 
have ventured much for the prize; 
yet little— for I feel 1 could have 
parted with every thing in life for her 
Avho is to me — life, every thing. She 
is mine ! Oh the comprehensiveness 
of that one little word ! Mine whilst 
existence lasts— mine to cherish and 
uphold — mine for earth and heaven I 
We walked this morning to the placid 
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lake which lies hidden in the heart of 
the mountains, to which we have re- 
treated for a season away from the en- 
vious eyes of men. The waters were 
as calm as at the dawn of the first sab- 
bath! The sky that overarched us 
looked down upon them in unutter- 
able love. The slightest breath that 
crept amongst the trees was audible. 
Her arm was upon mine. Nature 
had attuned my soul to the sniTOund- 
ing harmony— the gentlest pressure 
of her confiding hand oppressed me 
with joy and moved me to tears. 
Laugh at mo if you will. You answer 
to all this — that I dream. Be it so : — 
That I must soon awake. It is pos- 
sible. Nay, I grant you that this 
foretaste of heaven, now vouchsafed 
to me, must pass away and leave be- 
hind it only the remembrance of this 
golden epoch. Still the remembrance 
is mine, the undying memoiy of a vi- 
sion unparalleled by all other dreams 
of life. 

“I have written to my father, but he 
replies not. He has no sympathy for 
attachments such as mine, and can- 
not understand the bitterness of life 
caused by a blighted hope. But he 
will relent. He has a noble nature, 
and will take no delight in my iin- 
Itappiness. My mother’s influence is 
unbounded. She loves me, and will 
plead my cause with him, when the 
first paroxysm of anger has passed 
away, and has left him open to her 
1 will take my Elinor to her ; 
herj^nnocence and beauty would melt 
a srabborn heart to pity. Shall it 
not prevail with her w’hose heart is 
ouM already by the lies of holiest 
n^iire ? Believe me, I have no fear 
of’ Lord Railton’s lasting anger. 

“The general reached us the day 
after we were married. Happily for 
me that he arrived not before. Elinor, 
as I have told you often, reveres her 
father, and has a chivalric sense of 
filial obligations. Had he commanded 
her to return to his roof whilst the 
right to command remained with him, 
she would have deemed it her par- 
amount duty to obey him. l|is rage 
was terrible^ when we met; I had 
never seen a man so plunged in giief 
before. Ho accused mo of treachery 
— of having betrayed his confidence — 
and taken advantage of his daughter’s 
siihplicity' and warm affection. The 


world, he said, would reproach him 
for an act which he would have moved 
heaven and earth to prevent, and the 
reputation of the family would be 
blasted bjr the conduct of one, who, 
but for his own base deed, should 
have remained for ever a stranger to 
it. What could I reply to this? For 
my dear Elinor’s sake, I bore his cruel 
words, and answered n'otl Her gentle 
spirit has already prevailed. He quit- 
ted us this morning reconciled to our 
union, and resolved to stJind by us 
in all extremities. There was no 
resisting the appeal of beauty such as 
hers. The old man wept like a chilil 
upon her neck as ho forgave and blest 
her. Urgent business canies the 
general abroad for a season, but he 
returns to England shortly, to make 
arrangements for the future. Mean- 
while, in obedience to his earnest re- 
quest, I shall seek an interview with my 
father, and in person entreat his for- 
giveness and aid. My plans arc iiii- 
settled, and necessarily depend upon 
the conduct of Lord Kailton. Let me 
hear from you, dearest Wilson. Once 
more wish me joy. 1 ask no better fa I e 
for you than happiness such ns mine. 

“ Your faithful and devoted 

“ RuPEUT SlNCLAlU.” 

The lioiicyraoon over, Rupert Sin- 
clair repaired to his father’s house. 
Since liis marriage he had received no 
tidings of his parents : he had written 
to his father and mother, but from 
neither came one syllabic of acknow- 
ledgment or reply. It was strange, 
but he relied with unshaken .confi- 
dence upon his power over the fond 
mother’s heart, and upon the magic 
influence of that loveliness whicli he 
himself had found resistless and in- 
vincible. The blissful dream was a 
short one; he was about to be joiisod 
from it. Elinor and he were in town : 
upon the morning of his visit to Gros- 
venor Square, they sat together in 
their hotel and weaved their bright 
and airy plans in syllables more un- 
substantial than the gossamer. 

“You will Ipve niy mother, my 
dearest Elinor,” said Sinclair. “The 
great world, in which she acts no un- 
important part, has not spoiled her 
affections. She is indulgent and fond 
almost to a fault.” 

“ I shall love her for your sake, 
Rupert,” answered the lovely wile. 
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“How like she is!” she exclaimed, 
looking at a miniature which she wore 
around her neck, and then comparing 
it with the living countenance that 
beamed upon her. “ Yet,” she con- 
tinued with a sigh, “ she owes me no 
return of love.” 

“ And wherefore?” 

“ Have I not stolen her most cher- 
ished treasure?” 

“ Have you notf added to her trea- 
sures? She will rejoice in her new- 
found daughter. 1 know her well. 
She will not even suffer my father to 
frown upon us. When he would be 
most stern, she will lead you to him, 
and melt him into tenderness and 
pardon/* 

“I hope, dear Kupert, that it may 
be so. I would ray father were with 
us 1 ” 

“ Lord Eailton will be a father to 
you till his return. Trust mo for it. 
You shall fiud a happy home with 
him, until arrangements are made for 
our settlement here or elsewhere.” 

“ Oh, elsewhere, dear Rupert, if it 
be possible! Let us go abroad; 1 was 
never happy in Loudon, and strange 
to say, never felt at home in England. 
Yet London was my birth-place.” 

“You love blue sky, dearest!” 

“Yes, aud happy people. Men 
and women who arc not mere slaves 
to form and fashion: who breathe 
free air and imbibe a sense of freedom. 
Oh Venice! dear Venice! — wc shall go 
to Venice, shall we not? It is the 
land of enchantment, dearest Rupert, 
there is nothing like it in the world — 
the land of love and of romance.” 

“ You shall visit it, sweetest, and 
abide there if you wish it. To mo all 
spots arc alike that find you happy 
and at my side. When you ai’e tired 
of Venice, you shall lead me whither- 
soever you will.” 

“ Will you always say so?” 

“ Always. But that our departure 
may not be delayed, let us attend to 
the pressing business of the hour. 
All our movements depend upon my 
father’s sanction. Once reconciled to 
him, and the w^orld is before us, to 
minister, sweet Elinor, to your every 
wish.” 

“ What if he should punish you for 
my offence?” 

“ For your offence, dear girl 1 and 
what is that? Think not of it. I 
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go to remove your fears and seal our 
happiness ! ” 

With these and similar words of 
confidence and hope, the youth de- 
parted onhiserrand. ^ot without some 
misgiving and apprehension, however, 
did he present himself at that door 
which heretofore had flown open at 
his approach, always offering to his 
view the forms of obsequious lackeys, 
only too willing to anticipate his 
pleasure. The establishment of Lord 
Railton in a striking manner repre- 
sented the sentiments and feelings of 
the noble proprietor. -There was not 
a servant in the house who did not 
know, and that most accurately, the 
opinions, public and private, of ^^niy 
lord,** and the relative regard he bad 
for all who approached his noble per- 
son, and who, moreover, did not give 
evidence of this knowledge in his con- 
duct towards mankind. A stranger 
might have formed a just opinion of 
the influence of a visitor by simply re- 
marking the bearing of Mister Brown 
the butler, as he ushered that visitor 
into the sublime presence. Smiles of 
w elcome — a sweet relaxation of the 
features — greeted “ the flivoured 
guest ;” cold rigidity, withering polite- 
ness, if not the stem expression of re- 
buke itself, were the undisguised ac- 
knowdedgments of one who was “ a 
bore” in his lordship’s study, and 
consequently “ a rejected” in the 
stew ard’s room , 1 ) uri ng the boyhood 
of Rupert Sinclair, and whilst \i\a 
mamma was known to be affection- 
ately disposed to spoil her offspring 
by every kind of criud indulgence, j^ho, 
regard entertained for the young scion, 
from Mister Brown downwards, was 
beautiful to conteipplato. If he ap- 
peared in the hall, one sickening aud 
hollow smile pervaded the cheeks of 
every individual ; the tongue that was 
still wet with slander and abuse, be- 
came, as if by magic, sugary with 
choice phrases ; and not a soul of all 
the lying crew, but sought to surpass 
the rest by the profuseness of its 
palpable and unmeaning flattery. 
Rupert Sinclair, worldly wise though 
he was not, would have been stolid 
indeed had he not gathered from the 
porter’s air something of the reception 
that awaited him from his offended 
sire, when the wide portal opened to 
receive the unforgiven prodigal. 
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“ llis lordship?” bcgaiiKupcrt 

inquiringly. 

“ Kot at home, sir,” said the flunkey, 
with all imaginable coolticss interrupt- 
ing him. 

“ Lady Railton ? ” 

“ Ngt at home, sir.” 

“ She is in town ? ” 

“ In town, sir ? — j^es, sir.” 

“ I will wait,” said Sinclair, movitig 
towards the inner hall. 

lie had not spoken before tljc por- 
ter pulled with all his might at a bell- 
wire that communicated with the 
steward’s room. As though the sig- 
nals were preconcerted. Mister Brown 
was in the hall in no time, and con- 
fronting the intruder upon the thresh- 
hold of the sanctuary. “I beg your 
pardon, Mr Sinclau’,” said Mister 
Brown, half respectfully, half confi- 
dentially. “ Lord Railton is pai7/cu- 
larly engaged this morning, and has 
given orders to that eftect. It is the 
painfulest thing to communicate, but 
I am but an agent.” 

Rupert coloured up, and hesitated 
for a moment. 

“ I must see Lady Railton, then? ” 
he continued hastily. 

** Her ladyship is ill, sir — really 
very ill. She is not suffered to see 
any body. My lord has forbidden any 
one to approach her but her maid. I 
hope no offence, but I heard Doctor 
Bennett tell her ladyship that it was 
of the highest consequence to keep 
Mr Sinclair away for the present.” 

“ Is she really so ill, sir?” asked 
Rupert, tu?-ning pale, and with a 
quivering lip. 

Mister Browm drew his handker- 
chief from his pocket, and applied it 
to his eyes. 

“ She is indeed, sir,” said that hoary 
hypocrite ; ‘‘we have had a dreadful 
time of it. I thought his lordship 
would have blown his brains out. 
My lady was given over for a week. 
For my own part, 1 may say that duty 
and feeling have struggled in my 
bosom till I am quite worn out, and 
it’s quite impossible forme to say who 
will be laid tip next.” 

“ I mi^/seo my father, Mr Brown,” 
said Suiclalr, advancing a step or two, 
to tlie 'great discomfort of the butler, 
who was Evidently sadly perplexed 
by the conflicting emotions of his 
mind ; for tvhilst he acknowledged 
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Lord Railton for his master, ho re- 
spected Mr Sinclair as liis hch, and 
felt how important it w as to obey his 
present lord without declining to servo 
the youth whom ho hoped to make 
his future lord. “ I must see him.- 
do to him, I beg of you, and tell him 
I am here.” 

So saying, Mr Sinclair advanced a 
few steps further, ^ind found himself 
unhindered ill the dining-room — more- 
over, to his surprise and agitation, in 
tlic presence of his father. Mister 
Brown vanished. To behold his 
jiarcnt, to fall on his knees before 
him, and to grasp his hand, ivas the 
work of a moment. Lord Railton 
recoiled as though a sorj)eiit, and not 
his child, had wound about him. lie 
was livid with rtige, and an unna- 
tural hate was settled in his cold, yet 
piercing eye. 

“ Your i)ardou, father! ” cried the 
youth. 

“Never, so help me” 

“Oh, do not say it, father!” ex- 
claimed the son, interrupting him be- 
fore the awful w'ord wms sj)oIven ; “ for 
heaven’s sake, do not call that name 
to w'itness such a fearful sentence — 
do not drive me to distraction ! ” 

“ You have driven mo mad ; you 
have blasted every hope of mine. 
You have been a traitor and a shame 
to the name you bear, and of w'hich 
I w ould it were in my i>ow'cr to de- 
prive you as easily as it is to attach 
to it the curse with wliich you sliall 
receive from me your title and your 
inheritance. Begone ! 1 never knew 
what it was to hate till now.” 

Rupert arose and burst into tears. 
Ilis father looked at him unmoved 
except by scorn. 

“ You have not seen her,” exclaim- 
ed Rupert, ivhen the first burst of 
grief had passed aw^ay; “you do not 
know the value of the child whom you 
reject.” 

“ No, blit I have heard. The world 
has heard of our disgrace. Mai*k me, 
you aro no longer child of mine. I 
disowm and discard you. I will enter 
into no particulars. From this mo- 
ment I will hold no furthci* intercourse 
with you. At my death you will ob- 
tain my name, and all that the law 
allows you. Until my death, ^ you 
ivill receive from my^an of business 
more than a suflicieiit^ siui|i for your 
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support. Let mo not licai* from you 
again. I shall struggle to forget you 
and your ingratitude. Neither in 
health nor sickness, neither by letter 
nor in person, lot me know any thing 
of you or yours. You have forsaken 
your natural ties for now associations. 
They have made you a traitor to your 
blood — let them make the most of the 
adoption.” 

“Father, you •cannot mean it!” 
cried Ilupcrt in an agony of sorrow. 

“Father!” said the old lord, re- 
peating the word ; “in virtue of what 
tilial act do you claim such a kindred 
with me V Call that man father whose 
bankrupt fortune and reputation have 
had such maiwcllous power to wean 
you from your duty. Mark me, 
►Sinclair — ^you were the first to violate 
the tic between us, T will be tlic last 
to restore or reunite it. Leave me. I 
cannot bear to look upon you.” 

“My mother!” inquired Sinclair, 
in a voice that dared not rise above a 
whisi)cr. 

“ ]N ainc not that poor broken-heart- 
ed woman,” replied Lord Kailton: 
“ spare me and her the pang of that 
inquiry. You have killed her.” 

“ Oh, no, no, impossible!” ejacu- 
lated Sinclair. “ Let me sec her, and 
obtain her forgiveness, if 1 am driven 
afterwards from your door.” 

“ She lies upon a bed of sickness, 
]>laced there by yourself. She will 
never rise again. Your wife must be 
fair indeed, if her beauty can atone for 
such a murder.” 

“ Oh, you are unjust, most cruel 
.and unjust 1 ” 

“You have taught us such injus- 
tice and cruelty as we practise. Be- 
gone, sir ! As long as wc live, we must 
not meet again. If you remain in 
England, I shall go abroad. If you 
travel, I remain in England. The 
sea shall be between us. I reproach 
myself with nothing. I denied yon 
nothing. I knew my duty towards 
you, and performed it. Your mother 
lived only for your happiness. Wo 
have been cursed and disappointed. 
I forget you from this hour. Had I 
received intelligence this morning of 
your death, it would have given mo no 
pain, evoked nb sorrow. You ai-e dead 
to me. Come not again across this 
threshold, and I will endeavour to for- 
get that I waa^ot always childless.” 
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And so saying, Lord Railtouput an 
end to the interview by quitting the 
apartment. Grief, in the bosom of 
Rupert, had already given place to 
olfended pride and resentment — such 
resentment, at least, as his mild nature 
understood. Whatever might have 
been his offence, he felt that it did not, 
could not deserve the vindictive ha- 
tred which burned no less in his fa- 
ther’s countenance than in his tendble 
denunciations. What! was it a crime 
to link one’s fate with virtuous inno- 
cence and beauty, such as hers who 
called him husband ? If it was a fault 
to cai-vc one’s own way to happiness, 
did it deserve a harsher condemnation 
than that apportioned to the felon ? 
The image of Elinor rose for the pro- 
tection of the youth, and armed him 
with courage for the trial of that hour. 
He came a suppliant ; but he returned 
in triumph : he came acknowledging 
his offence and suing for forgiveness ; 
he returned justified and self-acquit- 
ted. Deprived of love and friend- 
ship at the hearth and home of his 
youth, he appreciated at even more 
than their v^uc the joys that had been 
created for him in the palace of his 
own bright home, where a divinity 
presided as queen. The punishment 
he received for her dear sake, render- 
ed her, if that were possible, the ob- 
ject still more of his passionate regard. 
He would have made any sacrifice to 
appease the anger of his father and 
the offended pride of his mother— he 
did not believe in the dangerous illness 
of the latter — but repulsed like a dog 
from their side, lie deemed himself 
absolved from further trials of their 
tenderness, additional exercise of his 
own forbearance and filial duty. 

It was during the day of his visit to 
Grosvenor Square that Sinclair was 
honoured with a return visit from the 
attorney of Lord Railton. That gen- 
tleman had I'eceived instructions that 
very morning to pay to tjio order of 
Mr Rupert Sinclair the . sum of one 
thousand pounds per annum, in quar- 
terly payments of two hundred and 
fifty pounds each : “ But really,” as 
the legal gentleman said to Rupert, 
upon breaking the matter to him, 
“ he could not reconcile it to his sense 
of duty, and to the esteem which it 
was natural for him to entertain to- 
wards eybry member of Lord Bail- 
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ton’s family — to perform his very iiii- 
tliankful office without using all his 
humble efforts to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, which in every respect was 
80 very desirable. God forbid that 
business should ever prevent him from 
doing his duty as a Christian.” 

It need hardly be said that Mr 
Crawly, the attorney in question, was 
too keen a judge of things in general 
to throw dirt in the face of the rising 
sun, simply because he had worship- 
ped the setting luminary a few hours 
before. Like all who depended more 
or less upon the estates of the Railtou 
family for their support, it was of the 
liighest consequence to maintain a 
good understanding with either party. 
Jf Lord liailton fed Mr Crawly now, 
Rupert Sinclair was expected to feed 
by and by Crawly’s son and heir, who 
was preparing himself for the paternal 
stool by a short round of folly and 
extravagance at the university. AVho 
could tell? Lord Railtou might die 
to-morrow — he had had a squeak or 
two — and Crawly had been called to 
make his will : or he might forgive his 
son — or twenty things might happen 
to remove present differences, and re- 
store the divided interest to its first 
integrity. Crawly had boasted to his 
relations and friends for the first 
twenty ^’ears of his official career, that 
he had never made one enemy ; and 
when he set up his carriage in the 
prime df life, he invented his own arms 
and crest, and assumed for his motto 
the words, “ always agreeable.” 

“ It really is, my dear Sinclair,” 
said Crawly, “ a thousand pities that 
wc cannot bring about a more satis- 
factory state of things ; but I do hope 
that time will do wonders. Some ex- 
cuses must be made for Lord Railtou. 
Remember his age.” 

[He had said the same thing to 
Lord Railton in the morning : “ Sorao 
excuses must be made for Mr Sinclair, 
iny lord. Remember his youth /”] 

“ I cannot but think, Mr Crawly,” 
answered Rupert, “ that I have been 
treated with unmerited harshness.” 

“ I cannot say, Mr Sinclair— I do 
not think it wo^td become me to re- 
ply— thatyou hkve been treated hand- 
somely.” 

[Crawly, Crawly ! you spoke those 
words in GrOsvonor Square I] 

I accept the alloivancc, sir, and 
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will make the must of it. You miiy 
assure my father that I shall not pre- 
fer any further claims upon his bounty, 
or force myself again into liis pre- 
sence.” 

“ As for bounty, my dear Mr Sin- 
clair, yon must permit me to state 
that the expression is hardly a cor- 
rect one. The property of liis lordship 
descends to you, and you are perfectly 
Justified in spend ipg freely what is 
3^0111* own.” 

[“ INIr Crawly,” said Lord Railton, 
ill Grosvcuor Square that morning, 
foaming with rage, “ I will deprive 
him of every shilling that is not his 
own. 1 have been economical for Ins 
sake ; I will be extravagant to spite 
him.” 

My replied Crawl}', ^^yuu 

are per fcclfy justified iu spendimj freely 
what is your ow’yj.”] 

May I take the liberty, ]\Ir Sin- 
clair,” said the lawyer after a pause, 
“to inquire what your present views 
may be V ” 

“ I am undecided, sir. I know not 
whether I shall remain lujre or go 
abroad. My fatlicr’s reception of me 
has staggered and confounded mo. 
I would have consiiUcd his wishes had 
he received mo as his son. 1 have 
now to satisfy only my own conveni- 
ence.” 

“I shall pay your aiiiniity, Mr 
Sinclair, into your banker’s regularly 
every quarter-day. The tirst pay - 
ment will be made in advance. I 
need not assure you, I trust, that I 
act in tills most painful business ra- 
ther as a mediator and a friend than 
a hired agent. There may be a time 
ivhcii an additional advance maybe 
both convenient and acceptable. I 
have known 3-^011 long, JMr Rupert. I 
know you to be a man of honour. T 
have only to add, that at such times 
you will confer a favour upon me 
by making me your banker, and com- 
manding m}^ purse.” 

I wonder if tliis was the reason why 
Mr Crawly suggested to Lord Railton 
the propriety of grinding Mr Sinclair 
down to as small a sum as possible. 
If so, if it w ore merely to give him- 
self the opportunity of acting like a 
second father to the castaway, the 
recommendation cannot be too highly 
applauded. 

“ Thank yon, sir; I shall not trouble 
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you. I know my income, and I shall 
take care to keep my ambition with- 
in its bounds. I have had but few 
desires, I have now fewer than ever. 
A humble cottage and contentment 
are to be prized far beyond a palace 
and its harassing cares. I do not want 
the world to administer to my happi- 
ness. I am the happiest of men at 
homo. To have that home invaded 
by the vulgar pleasures of life, would 
be to rob me of its charm I ” 

Now nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than this sentiment, had 
it but been responded to by her upon 
whom not only the annual expenses 
of Mr Rupert Sinclair’s household de- 
pended, but his every movement, wish, 
and thought. Unfortunately for the 
domestic husband, the wife under- 
stood the bliss of love in a cottage 
no more than a nightingale may be 
supposed to appreciate the advan- 
tages of imprisonment in a cage 
of gold. She was bom, and had 
been educated, in the world. It 
was the scene of her triumphs, the 
homo of her affections. She had 
played no unimportant part in it; 
lier sway had been acknowledged, her 
beauty had gained its victory there. 
Home! she had never known any 
other, and what right had Sinclair to 
suppose that she w as adapted for a 
narrower ? He had met her in dissi- 
pation, but had he won her from it? 
llardly ; since a few days only had in- 
tervened between the hour of their 
meeting, and the still more luckless 
hour of their union. Was it to bo 
imagined, could it in fairness be ex- 
pected, that this young creature, all life 
all fascination and vanity, with her 
heart attuned to the joys of fashion, 
with the object of her life attained — 
with power and position now, and 
wealth and rank to come, would 
forego all the advantages within her 
reach, all the influence that she felt, 
and all the pleasure that it was simply 
to ask for, in order to obtain “ Love 
in a cottage ? ” Rupert Sinclair ! 
pull down the thatch, and build some 
marble hall for the fairy you have 
caught — not chained I 
Within six months of his maiTlage, 
the Honourable Rupert Sinclair was 
living at the rate of— not one— but 
five thousand a-year. Persuaded by 
his wife, (wdio learnt any thing but 


quiet submission from the tyranny of 
Lord Rail ton, and whose determina- 
tion to go abroad was relinquished 
the moment she discovered her ab- 
sence from England would be agree- 
able to her husband’s family,) Rupert 
had taken a mansion in town, and 
Mrs Rupert Sinclair was the admired 
of all admirers, a leader of fashion, 
and the proclaimed beauty of her day. 
Rupert had been dragged into the 
vortex, with no power to hold back, 
even had he been willing to interfere 
with those delights which gained him 
a smile of approbation, *and expres- 
sions of gratitude, cheaply purchased 
at any cost or sacrifice of his. True 
he was fearfidly in debt; true Mr 
Crawly had been summoned often er 
than once to the rescue ; true that 
wily gentleman had advanced heavy 
sums of money, taking particular care, 
however, to be amply secured by 
legal documents, and more than amply 
repaid by the exaction of illegal in- 
terest. It was perhai)s natural for 
Sinclair to believe, as debts accumu- 
lated upon debts, that the hour of his 
estrangement from his parents was 
drawing rapidly to a close, and 
that, although his way of living could 
not but aggrieve and offend his stern 
and angry father, yet it was impossi- 
ble nature could suffer him much 
longer to withhold his paternal and 
forgiving hand. Mental reasoning of 
this character is the last resource of 
the culpable and the self- deluded. 
Lord Railton, faithful to his threat, 
went abroad ; Lady Railton was 
suflicicntly recovered to accompany 
him ; and both qliittcd England with- 
out deigning to notice the spend- 
thrifts, whose extravagance and need 
were soon the common talk of scan- 
dalmongers, dissatisfied tradesmen, 
and spiteful serving-men. Yet there 
was no flinching on the part of 
Rupert. A cloud of anxiety might 
sit temporarily on his brow, a sigh 
now and then escape him ; but ho ut- 
tered no remonstrance, and took no 
pains to stem the tide of folly and 
prodigality that flowed unceasingly 
within his walls. Ills love for Elinor 
had increased rather than diminished 
since their marriage. He was proud 
of the homage of mankind, and knew 
her worthy of the highest. Why 
should he seek to restrain the inno- 
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cent pleasures qf a woman for whose 
gratillcation and happiness ho lived ? 
Why curtail the joys in which she had 
participated almost from infancy ? why 
prevent her from crowning a scene, 
for the adornment of which she was 
created and eminently fitted ? 

And where was (Jeneral Travis 
during this brief season of intoxication 
and wanton waste V At C alais, whither 
his liabilities had banished liim, and 
were likely to detain him for some 
time to come. There was no doubt 
of his Hiin. lie lived with his melan- 
choly-looking wife and younger 
daughter, upon a pittance secured up- 
on the life of the former, but liardly 
sufficient to support them in decency. 
Yet they maintained, even in tlicu* 
reverses, a stylo that to a degree re- 
flected on the scene of tlieir exile 
thb brilliancy of their brighter years. 
Could it be that the substance of 
oor Rupert Sinclair w^as ministering 
ere also to the vices of this uii- 
happy family? I fear there is no 
doubt of it. The general w'as 
as huge a braggart as ever, lie 
insisted upon drawing a line midway 
between the highest and the lowest 
of the swindling fraternity to which 
ho belonged, and by whom he w’as 
surrounded, and suffered intercourse 
to exist only with the favoured mem- 
bers of the upper class. He 'was 
prating for ever of his son-iu-law, 
his connexions, his influence wdth the 
ministry through the potent Lord 
Railton, and was most lavish of his 
promises of preferment to any credu- 
.lous individual whom he could per- 
suade to favour him with the eternal 
loan of a five-pound note. General 
Travis had, not unaccountably per- 
haps, acquired much power over the 
mind of Sinclaii*. Expelled from his 
patufal counsellors, who, in their best 
days, had been any thing but faithful 
advisers, — harassed - and tormented 
by growing cares, it is not to be 
wondered at, that he should seek 
counsel and aid from one whom he 
believed toAe a thorough man of the 
world — who was bound to him by the 
closest ties, and of whose integrity and 
honour he bad not the remotest sus- 
picion. It was General Travis who 
instructed Sinclair in the recondite 
science of raising money — and of stav- 
ing off the attacks of tradesmen with 


the weapons of generous usurers : 
who taught him that still more mar- 
vellous art of civilized life, of liviug 
upon one thousand a-year more siimp- 
liioiisly than your neighbour with 
ten; and who day after day pci*- 
siiadod him, by arguments which I 
cannot attempt to recite, that by fore- 
stalling his inheritance in his youth, 
he Avould not materially affect the 
property which imi^t accrue to him 
in his age. It may be that the argu- 
ments would have been more severely 
tested liad the3" come from an^^ other 
than Elinor’s father — had tliey not 
been employed to increase the com- 
forts and desires of Elinor herself. lUit 
whether this be so or not, it is certain 
that Rupert Sinclair, for a long time, 
was a helpless victim in the hands of 
a bold and ruthless dosli*oyer. 

Chance, I have hinted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, brought Itupert 
and myself together at singular times 
and places, and made me an actor in 
his history whether I would or iiol. 
Since his first letter to me, T had heard 
from him but oiiee ; of him, alas ! I 
had hoard too much. " lie was in the 
height of his gidd}' career, Avhen I 
passed through Loudon for the first 
time since his maiTiagc, and resolved 
to paj^ liim a visit. 1 arrived late in 
the evening, and 1 luid but a few hours 
at 1113" command, for early in the morn- 
ing I was to start for J'rance; 1)3^ the 
Calais packet. AVhen T reached my 
hotel, I sent m3" card to the residence} 
of m3" JViciul, who instantly invited 
me to his too hosjjitablo roof. There 
was a gay and brilliant assembl3' in 
his house that (jvening, and, as usual, 
Elinor outshone tlaj multitude in 
beauty and animation. She received 
me cordially, and kindly lield out lier 
snow-white hand at my approach, and 
greeted me Avith a smile of fascination 
that robbed mo of Avliatcvcr displea- 
sure I had brought Avith me on ac- 
count of her proceedings. IIow could 
I reproach Sinclair for submitting to 
the spell that governed him, when it 
Aftts impossible for me— a stranger, 
and one certainly not prepossessed in 
her favour— to resist it ? 

Sinclair Avas much altered in ap- 
earance. lie looked jaded and uti- 
appy. There was nothing in his 
countenance harmonizing with the 
scene around him. He seldom spoke, 
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and to all my questions lie returned 
evasive answers, seeking rather to dir 
rcct his discourse to matters in which 
nicithcr of us found a personal interest, 
than to his own affairs, which at the 
time had far more interest for me than 
iny own. 

“ I am glad you are hero to-night, 
Wilson,” said lliipert, as we sat toge- 
ther. “ To-morjow I leave town for 
a few days, and we should not have 
met had you arrived a day later.” 

“I am off to France myself to- 
night for a week or more, and 

As I spoke, I saw the colour in 
Sinclair’s check rapidly changing. He 
was evidently surprised and chagrined 
hy the intelligence. 

“ Can 1 serve you,” said I at once, 
taking advantage of my opportunity, 
“ by remaining in town V” 

J^o, noj X thank you. AVhat 
route do you take V” 

“ IJy packet to Calais, and from 
Calais to Faris by the formidable 
diligence. Can I help you at the scat 
of i)oIitencss and artV” 

“ No, I thank you,” replied Sin- 
clair, changing colour again. “ You 
arc aware that my father is in Paris ?” 
“ So I have heard. It is said that 

his lordship” 

“ .1)0 not speak of it,” he said, 
mildly iuterruptiug me. Whatever 
may liappen to me, 1 cannot but think 
that the blame must rest ultimately 
there.” 

“ Do you fear evil, then V” I eag- 
erly inquired. 

Mr Crawly came up at this mo- 
ment, wdth his lady uiioii his aim, and 
Crawly, junior, lounging iu his imme- 
diate rear. The latter was an Adonis 
in his w'ay — got up with a perfect 
contempt of expense and all propriety. 
Crawly beckoned to Sinclair, who at 
once quitted my side and w alked over 
to liira, whilst I w^as left in possession 
of Mrs Crawly and the hopeful. I 
escaped as soon as I could, and seeing 
no more of Sinclair, took my depar- 
ture at a comparatively early hour^ 
Three nights after this, I was roused 
from sleep in my bed at the Hotel 
Louis Seize, (a comfortable hotel in 
those days, bordering on the market- 
place in Calais,) by a mumiming 
sound which at first I believed to bo 
nothing more than a portion of an UU' 
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satisfactory dream in which 1 had 
once again found myself with Rupert 
and his lady in London. Satisfying 
myself that the dream and the sound 
were distinct, I was already again 
midway between the lands of life and 
death, when the tones of a voice 
roused me almost like a cannon-shot 
from my couch, and caused me se- 
riously to inquire wdietherl was sleep- 
ing or w^aking, dreaming or acting. 
1 could have sworn that the voice I 
had heard belonged to Rupert Sin- 
clair. I jumped from my bed, and 
struck a light. It was twelve o’clock 
by my watch. For a few seconds all 
w'as as silent as the grave ; then 1 
hoard most distinctly a step along the 
passage, into wdiich my bed-room 
conducted — the sound of a door open- 
ing, closing, and immediately a heavy 
tread in the adjoining room. Two 
ehairs were then dva>vn close to a 
table ; upon the latter a rough-voiceil 
man knocked wdth his fist, and ex- 
claimed at the same moment — 

“ T'lierc are tlie, papers, then!” 

Surely 1 had heard that voice be- 
fore. To wdiom could it belong? 
Whilst I still puzzled my brains to re- 
member, another voice replied. It 
was impossible to mistake that. Most 
assuredly it was Rupert Sinclair’s. 

“ I sec them 1” it said ; (svery syl- 
lal)lc bringing fresh pcrs]>iration on 
my brow. 

How came lie liercV what was 
his business? and with wdiom? A 
thill partition merely divided my bed- 
room from that in which the speakers 
were. Had 1 becu incliued to close 
my cars against their w'ords, it would 
have been dillicult. Anxious, and even 
eager, to obtain knowledge of the 
movements of my friend, I made no 
scruple of listening most attentively 
to every word. AVho knew" but he 
was ill the hands of sharpers, and 
might I not have been providentially 
sent to his rescue ? At all events I 
listened, and not a syllable did I suf- 
fer to escape me. 

“ I know, my dear young friend,” 
began the rougher voice — whose but 
General Travis’s? — “ that you arc 
anxious to do what is best for us all. 
Your interest, you know, is my daugh- 
ter’s, and my daughter’s is, of course, 
mine. Wc are all m one boat.” 
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“ Yes, undoubtedly,” said liupert. 

' “ These debts arc very large,” con- 
tinued the general. 

“ Yes,” replied Sinclair; “ and some 
of them must be discharged forthwith. 
Crawly is impatient and angry, and 
accuses me of having used him ill.” 

“ Crawly is a villain,” said the ge- 
neral hurriedly; “ he has made a 
fortune out of you, and now wishes to 
back out. The interest alone that he 
has exacted has been enough to ruin 
you.” 

“ Your messenger, you say, failed 
to see my father?” 

“ Yes. His lordship closed his 
doors upon him, and took no notice 
of his letter, in which he asked that 
some amicable arrangement might be 
made with respect to the property 
that must evidently come to you.” 

There succeeded to this a few sen- 
tences in an under tone from cither 
party, which 1 could not make out. 

“ Then what is to bo done V ” mur- 
mured Sinclair again in a tone of en- 
treaty. 

“ Don’t be advised by me, my 
friend,” said the general in a subdued 
voice, which I strained my cars to 
catch ; “ God forbid that you should 
reproach me hereafter for advice which 
I tender solely with a view to your 
peace of mind and comfort. Heaven 
knows you have had little i)cacc of 
late !” 

Kupert sighed heavil3^ 

“ I have for the last week been 
turning the matter over and over se- 
riously. • As I said before, I can have 
no object but your well-doing, and — 
naturally — my child’s — my child’s, 
Sinclair — ^yoiir loving, and I know, 
beloved wife.” 

“ I believe it,” said liupert. 

“ Is any one aware of your visit 
hero?” 

“ Not a creature.” 

“ Crawly?” 

“ Was with me the very night I 
started, bnt be does not suspect. lie 
believes that I am now in England.” 

How-, my dear friend, I don’t 
think I ought to say what ” 

As ill luck would have it, I coughed. 
The general eeased upon the instant, 
and opened his door hastily. 1 blew 
out my light, and held my breath. 

“What was that?” asked the 
general in a whisper. 
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Both listened for a few seconds, 
and then the general proceeded, still 
whispering. 

“ There was a man in London 
whom I found in my reverses faithful 
and considerate ; an honest man in a 
world of dishonesty and knavery. He 
is well to do in life, and he has visited 
me here. Nay, he is here now — has 
been here some days ; is in this very 
hotel.” « 

“ What of him ? ” asked Rupert. 

“ Wo are as brothers, and I have 
entrusted him with the history of 
your albiirs. Ho is willing to assist 
and relievo you ; and he can do it, for 
he has a mint of money.” 

“ I must borrow no more, sir,” 
eagerly interposed Sinclair. “ My 
liabilities are even now greater than 
I can bear. My income will not pay 
the interest of the money that has 
been advanced.” 

“ And therefore comes my friend in 
the very nick of time to save you. I 
agree with you that it would be ridi- 
culous to think of further loans. Your 
only plan now is to sell out and out. 
This you may do advantageously, 
relieve yourself of every incumbrance, 
and retain sullicicnt for the future, if 
you will be but moderately careful, 
and invest your capital with caution.” 

“How do you mean?” hupiired 
my friend. 

The general whispered lower than 
ever, as though ashamed that even 
the bare walls should witness his 
heartless proposition. J gathered his 
suggestion from the quick and anxious 
answer. 

What ! ” exclaimed Sinclair, sell 
my inheritance, part with my birth- 
right?” 

“ No ! neither sell nor part with it 
— but forestall and enjoy it.” 

I heard no more. There came a 
gentle knock at the door of the room 
in which Rupert and his father-in-law 
were speaking ; the door softly open- 
ed, and another visitor arrived. Sin- 
clair’s name was mentioned by way 
oL^troduction ; then the stranger’s, 
winch escaped me ; and shortly after- 
wards the whole party quitted the 
apartment, as it seemed, maintaining a 
dead silence — for, listen as eagerly as 
1 would, not a syllable could I gather. 
Repose was impossible that night. 
After keeping my position for about 
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half an houi', I hastily dressed, and 
sallied forth in quest of information. 
I descended, and inquired of the first 
servant. whom I could summon, the 
names of the English gentlemen who 
were then staying in the house. My 
answer was very unsatisfactory. 

“ There was Milor Anglais,” said 
the man who was the great referee 
of the house in all matters pertaining 
to the English tongue, “ friend of 
Mons. le General ; the gentleman 
as come to-morrow; Monsieur Jones 
who VOS arrive yesterday ; Monsieur 
Smitli, his ami, and Monsieur Sir 
John Alderman, Esquire, vith his 
inadame and petite famille. There 
v^s none more.” 

With this imperfect information, I 
returned to my couch, not to sleep, 
but to form some plan that would 
save my unhappy friend from the 
fangs of the sharks wlio were about 
to sacrifice him to their rapacity. 
He stood upon the very verge of de- 
struction. There could be no doubt 
of it. Ilow to get sight of him 
— liow to warn him of his danger — 
hoAv to help him out of tlic difticulties 
into which extravagance and wicked- 
ness had brought him ? These were 
some of the questions that crowded 
upon my disturbed mind during the 
whole of the anxious night — (jiiestions 
that easily came — were less easily 
dismissed, and still less easily an- 
swered with comfort to myself, or 
with prospect of salvation to my 
friend. 

The first individual I saw, upon 
leaving my apartment on the follow- 
ing morning, was General Travis 
himself, lie Avas walking hastily 
down -stairs, evidently about to quit 
the hotel. 1 called his name. lie 
started more like the thief “ Avho fears 
each bush an officer,” than the tra- 
veller “ who fears each bush a thief,” 
and turned his restless eye upon me. 
At first he pretended not to knoAv me 
— then he bowed, and continued his 
Avay. 

“ One moment, general,” said 
stopping him. “ I have a word to say 
to you.” 

“ I am somewhat pressed for time 
this morning — but a moment is easily 
spared,” replied the general A^ery col- 
lectedly. He followed me up-.stairs, 
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and entered my room. I closed the 
door, • 

“ You have seen my friend late- 
ly?” I asked in nervous haste. 

“Your friend?” rejoined General 
Travis. “ To whom have I the hon- 
our to speak?” 

His effrontery was amusing. I 
looked at him hard — but his coun- 
tenance in no way betrayed him. 

“ My name is Wilson,” said I ; 
“ that of my friend, Rupert Sinclair,” 

“ O — h I I remember ! ” exclaimed 
the cunning master, with all the affec- 
tation of extreme surprise. “ And 
hoAv did you leave Sinclair — gay, 
giddy, and happy as ever?” 

I gazed upon the man with a view 
to shame him into blushing. 1 was 
gricA^oiisly disappointed. He returned 
me gaze lor gaze, and looked unepn- 
scious innocence itself. I resolved to 
bring our business to a crisis without 
further parley. 

“ General Travis,” I began, “ I 
Avas last night, I will not say the 
nnwilling, but certainly the uninten- 
tional listener to the plan propounded 
by you to my inexperienced friend, 
your son- ill- law, of whose presence 
in this town you seem so lamentably 
ignorant.” 

I'he general did change colour hoAv. 
He Avas about to speak, when 1 stop- 
ped him. 

“Hear me!” 1 continued aloud 
and sternly. “ I know the man A^dth 
Avhom 1 have to deal. It is but fair 
that wc should be on equal terms. I 
go this day to London to denounce 
3^oiir conspiracy, and to prevent its 
success. Your scheme for beggaring 
your children, and enriching yourself, 
clever as it is, is killed in the bud. 
Attempt to carry it out, and the law 
shall reach yon even here.” 

“ My dear Mr ” interposed 

the general. 

“ Let us have ^o argument,” I 
proceeded in the same loud tone ; 
“ my business is to prevent the 
havoc you would bring about, and 
rest assured I Avill. Make no new 
attempts upon the credulity of your 
victim, and you are safe. Take an- 
other step in the nefarious business, 
and I solemnly vow to heaven that I 
will not leave you till I have exacted 
a fearful penalty for your crime.” 
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“ You really, Mr Wilson, do” 

|tammcred the general, with increa- 
sing awkwardness at every word. 

“ Where is Mr Sinclair now ? ” I 
vehemently asked. ' 

“ Gone,” replied the general. 

“ Whither?” 

“ To England.” 

“ Satisfy me of the tnith of this — 
give me your solemn promise to urge 
him no more to the commission of an 
act which insures his ruin, and I leave 
you. Ilefuse mo, and 1 will e^^posc 
your designs, and brand you to the 
world as the unnatural and cruel do- 
stroj^er I have found you.” 

The general manifestly beli(‘ved me 
to be in possession of more than I 
know. Tie fairly quailed beneath my 
impetuosity and angpr. I had ex- 
pected resistance and battle. I met 
with mean capitulation and fear. He 
shuflled out apologies — entreated mo 
to believe that he was actuated only 
by the sincerost wishes for his chil- 
dren’s welfare — indeed, how could it 
bo otherwise ? — and assured me that 
although ho might have been mistaken 
in the plans he had formed for Mr 
Sinclair s extrication, his motives were 
unquestioned, and as pure as could be. 
Still 1 might see these things with dif- 
ferent eyes, and a better remedy might 
suggest itself to me. Eor his part, ho 
should be glad to listen to it, and to 
recommend it to Sinclair’s attention. 
At all events, he was prepared to en- 
gage to proceed no further with the 
transaction of whicli I had obtained 
knowledge, and all he asked in return 
was, that I should not wait upon Lord 
Kailton, and acquaint him with what 
had transpired. To communicate the 
matter to his lordship, would be to 
shut out finally and for ever the last 
hopes of the unhappy children. 

My promise was given, as soon as 
I leanied for certain that Rupert had 
set sail for London by the packet that 
quitted Calais hhrbour at an early 
hour that morning. My own business 
urged me to proceed forthwith to 
Paris, but I could not be easy until I 
had secured the fulfilment of General 
Travis’s engagement by another in- 
terview with Rupert. Accordingly, I 
returned to England. My task with 
Sinclair was an easy one. He had 
already had the good sense ito discover 
that to part with all that he had in the 
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world for a sum that must be dIssL 
pated in a few years at the most, 
would bo ah act of madness which no 
amount of pressing difficulty could 
warrant. Moreover, the sum of money 
that was olfered by the gentleman 
whose honesty and generosity had 
been so highly lauded by the general, 
had been so shamcfnlly small, that 
Rupert retreated with horror from 
the abj’ss towards which he had so 
incautiously advaiiccd. I received a 
full assurance from the harassed man 
that ho would siifler any cxfi*eniity 
rather than listen again to similar 
propositions, and then I recommenced 
my journey with an easier conscience. 
So far, a tremendous blow had been 
averted. Rut v^hat would happen 
next — what scheme the general would 
next suggest — what measures the 
very critical condition of Sinclair’s 
affairs would make absolutely neces- 
sary — it was impossible to guess — to 
foresee, or to think of without deep 
anxiety and great alarm. 

Six months elapsed, and Rupert 
Sinclair Avas still rapidly descending. 
With increased and increasing liabili- 
ties, there was more profuseness and 
greater recklessness. "No one knew 
better than Rupert himself the folly 
and even sinfulness of his mode of 
life, yet any body Avonld have found 
it easier than himself to put a stop to 
it. He was absorbed in the existence 
of his Avife. As I have already said, 
her life Avas his — her Avishes, her 
thoughts, and aims. She could not 
desire, and he not gratify ; she could 
not ask to be a queen amidst the 
throng in which she moA^ed, and he 
not place her on the throne at any sa- 
crifice, hoAvever costly ; at any risk, 
howcAcr desperate. This Avas the 
secret of his misery. And then from 
day to day, he lived bankrupt-like, on 
hope. Something would happen. He 
had faith in the love of his mother, in 
the natural goodness of a father’s 
heart. Time would heal the avouikI 
that had been inflicted ; and incline 
thorn to look with commiseration on 
jteuthful errors easy to repair. 

A glimmering of promise stole forth 
at this crisis of the history, ^’he cri- 
tical position of the ministry for the 
time being, had brought Lord Railton 
and his wife back to England ; and I 
resolved, in my eagerness to serve my 
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unhappy pnpil, to see her ladyship, 
and to make an attempt at reconcili- 
ation, even if it should be repulsed 
with the insult I had met with at her 
husband’s hands. I could not suffer 
Sinclair to sink, so long as one effort 
might save him. 1 had heard that, 
cold and selfish as Lady Kailton was, 
love for her child had been a redeem- 
ing point in her character from the 
moment of his birth. Feeling surely 
was not dead withih her ! Could I but 
gain an interview, would it not be easy 
to recall in her heart natural emotions, 
which, though deadened, might never 
bo entirely hushed, and to extract 
symi)athy from Ji bosom already in- 
clined to pity by love V The attempt 
was a bold one — but the prize, in the 
event of success, was not small ; and 
surely worth a venture. 1 took cour- 
age, and was not wholly disapi)oiiitcd. 

His lordship, I had hoard upon 
iiupiiry, was generally absent from 
home during the fimmoon. One 
morning, at ton o’clock precisely, I 
presented myself at Grosvonor Square, 
a lid sent my card to her ladyship. I 
was admitted at once. In an ele- 
gantly furnished boudoir, surrounded 
by all the luxuries that money could 
furnish, or the pampered sense de- 
mand, 1 beheld Lady Kailtou, for the 
first time since the marriage of her 
son. She sat behind an open screen, 
through which she spoke to me, with 
her eyes bent to the table on which 
her arms rested. She had been writ- 
ing at tlu! moment of my anuounce- 
niont ; and though excited by my 
presence, her countenance betrayed 
more satisfaction than displeasui’c at 
my visit. A visible change had taken 
l)lace in her. She was iiiucli thinner 
than when I saw her last ; her eyes 
were sunken, and her cheek was very 
pale; she was evidently suffering 
from the shock which 1 had occasioned 
her, for her thin lips were tightly 
pressed together, and quivering at the 
corners. I felt deep pity for the slave 
of fashion ; but gathered courage also 
from the pleasing exhibition of sen- 
sibility in one whom God had made n 
mother to ^|ivo her from heartless- 
iiess. 

“ Shut the door, Mr Wilson,” said 
LadyRailton in an under tone, “ and 
pray be seated.” 

1 complied with her request. 


“ You have been somewhat tardy, 
niethinks, in finding your way hither,” 
proceeded her ladyship. 

I informed her of my visit to Lord 
Bailton, and its disagreeable termina- 
tion. She had not licard of it. 

“ Lord Railton,” she continued, 
“ has requested me to hold no inter- 
course with ray son, and his lordship’s 
requests have ever been commands to 
me. I have not disobeyed him. But 
1 have looked for you. I made no 
promise to deny admittance to you. 
You were his friend. When did you 
see him ? ” 

“ Very lately, madam,” 1 an- 
swered. 

“ He is in great difficulty ami 
trouble — is he not ? ” 

I shook my head. 

Kind nature pleaded for poor Ru- 
pert. The mother attempted to speak 
— once — twice : her lips trembled : 
she could not : a flood of tears saved 
her from choking. 

“ He is well ? ” she asked at length. 

“ Well,” 1 answered, “ but for his 
trials — which arc severe indeed,” 

“What can be dofic?” inquired 
Lady Railton. 

“ To bring him peace of mind — to 
repair tlie mischief that has happened 
— to secure prudence for the future — 
to save him from utter min, I know 
no remedy save reconciliation 'with 
his parents.” 

Lady Railton sighed deeply, and 
exclaimed — 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ Indeed I ” said I, as if sur- 
prised. 

“ Lord Railton is inexorable. lie 
has listened to my appeals unmoved : 
he will listen to them no longer. Un- 
happy Rupert ! ” 

“ Unhappy indeed 1” said I. 

“ His wife is very fair, they say V ” 

“ Lovely, madam ! ” 

“ But wilful and extravagant?” 

“ Wayward, perhaps, but young. 
Oh Lady Railton, do not revenge too 
harshly upon a spoiled child of nature 
and the world, the sins of the world’s 
committing. Mrs Sinclair has a warm 
and affectionate heart ; she is devoted 
to her husband. Your ladyship’s 
fri(^dsliip and advice would at once 
render her all you could hope to find 
in the wife of your son. Permit me 
to say that the absence of your coun- 
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tenance has aloiio been sufficient to” 

• “ Alas ! you urge in vain. I dare 
not see them I ” 

*'lt is a hard saying, madam,” I 
rejoined : “ may you not live to repent 
it !” 

Lady Bailtou rose from her seat, 
came from behind the screen, and 
paced her small chamber with pertur- 
bation. She suddenly stopped before 
axabinet— a drawer of which she un- 
locked, and produced from it a pocket- 
book. 

“Take this, Mr Wilson,” she said 
in a hurried and faltering voice. “ I 
dare not see him — must not correspond 
'urith him. 1 am his mother, and 1 
feel bitterly, most bitterly for him. 
But 1 am Lord Kailton's wife, and I 
know iny duty. He has disgraced us 
—irreparably, irrecoverably. You 
cannot understand how deep the stain 
is which our name has suffered ; you 
cannot calculate the wrong inflicted 
on my husband, llcconciiiation is 
hopeless ! ” 

“ And tills pocket-book, madam V ” 

I coldly asked. 

“ Contains an order on my banker 
for three thousand pounds— dl that I 
have been able to hoard up for my 
unhappy boy since he deserted us. 
The sum, I know, is trifling, compar- 
ed with his exigencies. But what 
can I do ? His own conduct has 
rendered me helpless.” 

' Poor Lady Bailtoii, to do her 
justice, suffered much from the struggle 
between maternal feeling and her 
mistaken sense of duty. Her eyes fill- 
ed with tears again, and she sat before 
me sobbing bitterly. 

“Let me entreat your ladyship,” 

I exclaimed with animation, “to 
make one effort for the redemption of 
the children whom you may lose for 
ever by the stern course you now 
adopt, lour influence with Lord 
liailton is naturally dud deservedly 
very great. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that he will be insensible to 
yom* appeals, if you will but urge 
them with the earnestness and tender- 
ness whic^ so well become you. I 
^ am satisfied that the difficulties of Mr 
Sinclair woul4 eeasa at once, and his 
^hap'jpiness as well as your own be 
► secared, if lie*coijld find parents and 


advisers iu those to whom he has a 
right to look for advice and aid. 
Whatever fiis exti'avagance may have 
boon, whatever his youthful follies, 1 
do implore your ladyship to bear in 
mind, that not ho alone is answerable * 
for them, but they also in part who 
deserted him in the hour of his great- 
est need. You may save him now — 
when I next meet your ladyship, the 
time will have passed away.” 

“ Spare me this anguish,” said her 
ladyship with assumed calmness. 
“1 repeat— it is impossible. The 
hour may come when it shall be per- 
mitted me to satisfy the promptings 
of my heart. Till that hour anivos, 
it is but torture to be reminded of my 
inability and weakness.” 

“ Pardon me. Lady Eailton — 1 liave 
done.” 

1 was about to rise, when her lady- 
ship checked me. 

“ In that pocket-book, Mr Wilson,” 
she continued, “ you will find a cor- 
respondence respecting the sale of 
Sinclair’s commission.” 

“His commission !”, said I with 
surprise, for 1 had not heard of his 
desire to sell out before. 

“ Yes. He now awaits a purchaser 
of his commission to be gazetted out. . 

I have prevented the sale hitherto. 
Assure him — not from me, but from 
yourself, that however slcuder is the 
hope now of his father’s ultimate for- 
giveness, he cuts it otf entirely by 
that act. Let the commission be 
withdrawn at once from the Horse- 
guards ; the draft that accompanies 
the correspondence will make up to 
him the sum he loses. 

“ Am I to present it as a gift from 
your ladyship ?” 

“ No — ^yes — as you will ; but let him 
not write or communicate with me in 
any way. I have engaged to hold no 
intercourse with him, and I cannot 
disobey the injunctions of Lord Rail- 
ton.” I rose ; her ladyship gave me 
her hand with an expression of good 
will, and then suffered me to depart 
without another word. 

Things were really mending. In 
Lady Railton we had unquestionably 
a friend, time and oppor^ur^ serv- 
ing. It was of the Ivig^st conse- 
quence to be assured ofibat. With 
her upon our si0e, I h/d po fear of 
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eventual peace and harmony, provid- 
ed measures could be taken for present 
difficulties ; whilst, without her, every 
effort would have been purposeless, and 
even worse. Nor was this our only 
gleam of sunshine. When 1 returned 
to Rupert, the glad messenger of good 
tidings, 1 found that another friend 
had been sent by Providence to the 
rescue. Amongst the many high-born 
and eminent inditiduals whom the 
beauty and genius of Elinor had at- 
tracted to the gay habitation of Rupert 
Sinclair, was one who enjoyed, in an 
especial degree, the favour of his so- 
vereign, and who was intimately con- 
nected by tics of blood and friendship 
with the commander- in- chief of his 
majesty’s forces. The Earl of M in- 
den had little to recommend him be- 
yond his influence with the court and 
the powers that wore- He belonged 
to an old family’, of which ho was the 
last lineal representative ; was mas- 
ter of unbounded wealth, but was sel- 
fish, grasping, and mean to the last 
degree. He had a small body, but 
still smaller mind. Generation after 
generation, the head or the family to 
which he belonged, had held Iiigh 
oflicc in the state, and had helped to 
govern the country Avithout genius for 
statesmanship, or the ordinary ability 
of their humble business men. Oflice 
came to them as a matter of riglit, 
and custom had induced a people, 
slow to interfere with prescription, to 
regard the Earls of IVliuden as di- 
vinely aj)pointed rulers, Avhom it 
Avould be sacrilege to depose. By 
marriage, the Earl of Minden was 
connected Avith the chief families of 
England : he had represented his king 
ami country at the i)nncipal courts of 
Europe, where his magnificence and 
prodigality— for meanness itself may 
be lavish— had gained for him, as a 
matter of course, inordinate admira- 
tion and regard. Powerful Avith the 
ministry — the owner of four boroughs 
— the acknowledged friend, and even 
.associate of royalty— Avhat commoner 
did not feel honoured by his patron- 
age ? — what noble not gratified by his 
esteem ? .Lord Minden had but few of 
the Avc * ?s common to mankind. 
Proud and self-sufficient, he acknoAV- 
ledgcd no supremacy but that of wo- 
man. The only graceful infirmity of 
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which his contemporaries could accuse 
his lordship, and to which posterity 
might point, was the infirmity of the 
best and the bravest — that of a facile 
heart in the affairs of love. 

Lord Minden, charmed by tho 
bewitching grace of Elinor Sinclair, 
had, as it were, gladly resigned him- 
self to its SAveet influence. He was 
never happier, after Avhat were deemed 
the fatigues of oflice, than in the bril- 
liant assembly which she could sum- 
mon at her bidding ; never so gay as 
when listening at her side to the arch 
sallies Avhich drew smHes of approval 
from lips that seldom cared to relax. 
The overbearing peer Avas content 
to play tho humblest part in the scene 
of which she Avas the heroine, and to 
w hich she imparted a life and spirit 
that were sought in vain elscAvhere. 
The intervention of Lady Railton had 
been already superseded by the gene- 
rosity of one far more influential. 
The Earl of Minden himself had taken 
Rupert under his all-powerful wing. 
Not only Avas the commission restored, 
but promises of advancement Avere 
made, and the most flattering assur- 
ances of friendship and regard liberal- 
ly oflered. Lady Ilailton’s draft, at 
her oAvii request, w as applied to the 
payment of a pressing debt. I con- 
trived to make her acquainted with 
the ncAv and incalculable acquisition 
that had been made. Hie information 
had all the eftect I could desire; her 
ladyship, dazzled by the brilliancy of 
tho prospect, and eager to make* as 
niucli of it as she could, to my great 
astonishment sent for me, and actual- 
ly opened negotiations for an inter- 
vicAv between herself and her so 
recently discarded son. Oh world ! 
w orld I 

Before these negotiations, how'ever, 
could lead to any satisfactory result, 
a new colour was given to the state 
of tilings, by some incidents of a most 
disagreeable and painful character. 
I was sitting in my room one morning, 
conning in my mind the most advis- 
able means to adopt for the presenta- 
tion of SincLair at the parental abode, 
when a modest knock at my door an- 
nounced a visitor of humble rank. 
My request to “ walk in ” was timidly 
responded to by a A’^ery old friend, in 
tho shape of John Humphry s, the. 

Q 
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valet of Sinclair, and the oldest servant 
in his establishment. John had nurs- 
ed his master on his knee, having 
been himself nursed in the house of 
Lord Kailton’s father, whose coach- 
man had acknowledged John for his 
son. John had never been married, 
but he loved his master as faithfully 
as though he had been his own child, 
and had resigned as good a situation 
as any in the kingdom to follow the 
fortunes of the exile, whatever they 
miight be. With this unbounded 
reverence for Kiipcrt, Humphrys re- 
garded Rupert’s former instructor in 
the light of a demigod. 

“Ah, John, is it yon?” said I. 
“ Step in, old friend, and bo seated.” 

John obe3>'ed awkwardly, twirled 
his hat about, coughed" and hemmed, 
but said nothing. 

“Well, llumplir^^s, what news?” 
I continued, to give him contidence. 
Humphrys shook his head despond- 

ingly. 

I grew alarmed. “Any thing 
amiss?” I exclaimed. “Mr Sinclair 
ill, or” 

“All well — in health, sir,” stam- 
mered John — “all .well there, I — I 
am going, sir.” 

“ Cxoing!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Humphrys in a 
whisper, and getting up to clo.‘^c the 
door. “ My heart’s broke.” 

“Don’t desert .your master now, 
John,” said I encouragingly. “ You 
hava, weathered the storm hitherto. 
Things are mending. Take my word 
for it, wc shall be in smooth uater 
presently.” 

Humphrys shook his head again. 
“Never, sir!” said lie with em- 
phasis, “ as sure as my name’s John.” 

“ Explain yourself, Humphrys. 
What is it you have learned V ” 

“ Too much, sir. 1 can bear it no 
longer. It is the common talk of the 
servants ! I would have stayed with 
him for a crust till death, but I cannot 
hoar him so spoken of.” 

“ Yon frighten me. Go on.” 

“ I ask your forgiveness, Mr Wil- 
son,” proceeded Humphrys, mum- 
bling on, “ but there are strange tilings 
said, and I didn’t believe them at first, 
— and I was ready to knock the man 
down that hinted them to me — and I 
would have done it, — but 1 have seen, 
sir — ^witb my oym ej^cs— I wish 1 
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had' been blind !*' suddenly and^ pas- 
sionately exclaimed the good fellow, 
his eyes overflowing with honest tearau 

“ Man, man ! ” said 1 hastily and 
vexed. “ You talk in riddles. What 
is it yon drive at ? ” 

“ Can’t you guess, sir?” ho answer- 
ed inoaningly. 

“ Guess?” 

“Yes, sir, — Mrs Sinclair!” 

“Mrs Sinclair?”* 

“And Loid Minden.” 

“ Loid Minden I For God sake” — 

“Hush, sir!” said John, putting 
his finger to his lips. “1 wouldn’t 
have any body overhear us for the 
'ivorld. But it's true, it’s true, as I am 
a living man.” 

“ It is a lie ! ” I cried — “ an infamous 
and slanderous lie ! Some tale of a 
discharged and disappointed servant 
— a base conspiracy’ to destroy a good 
man’s character. For shame, John 
Humphrys — for shame !” 

“ I don’t wonder at yon, sir,” con- 
tinued Humphrys. “They were my 
own words ; and, until I was satisfied 
with my own eyes of the trntli of 
what I had licard, I wouldn’t have 
believed an angel from heaven. God 
knows, ^Ir Wilson, it is too true. We 
have lived to see terrible things, 
sir.” 

I entreated Humphrys to be still 
more exjdicit, and lie was so. His 
communication went to show that the 
interference of Lord iVIindcn in the 
afiairs of his master was far from being 
disinterested, and tliat the price to be 
exacted for the preferment was much 
too great to make preferment or even 
life desirable to Rupert Sinclair. If 
I was hoiTorstruck at this announce- 
ment, how shall 1 describe my feelings 
when he further stated, with a stu-ious 
and touching earnestness, that, as he 
hoped for salvation hereafter, he 
firmly believed that Rupert Sinclair 
was a party to liis own dishonour. I 
was about to strike the fellow to the 
eartli for his audacity ; but I reflected 
for a moment, and was relieved of a 
load of oppression. I could ba^e 
laughed outright, so overjoyed did 1 
at once become, with the sudden up- 
setting of this tremendous fabrication. 
Sinclair a party to his own dishonour ! 
Any thing short of that might have 
found me credulous. That accusation 
would have destroyed the unimpeach- 
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ed evidence of saints. I recovered 
myself and spoke. 

*‘You are an boncst man, John 
Humphrys,” said I, “a good servant, 
and faithful, 1 believe. But go your 
ways, and let not the wicked impose 
upon you more. Your tale is too 
good by half. Tell your informants, 
that, if they look for success, they 
must bo less ambitious ; if they de- 
sire to bring con^rtetion to their listen- 
ers, they must not prove so much. 
And beware” — I proceeded in a more 
serious tone — “how you give cur- 
rency to the slander you have brought 
to me. You love your master. Show 
your fidelity by treating this calumny 
witli the scorn it merits.” 

“ Sir,” answered Ilumphrys, “ if I 
were to be called from this world to- 
night, I could not retract the words 
I have spoken. I have not hinted to 
anotlier what, alas ! I know to be true. 
You may be sure I have no desire to 
circulate Mr Sinclair’s infamy. 1 
shall leave liis service, for with him I 
can no longer live, — and you u ill soon 
learn whether or not I have uttered 
the truth. Oh dear ! oh dear ! ” he 
added, with a sigh of despair, — “ what 
will the world say V ” 

I dismissed John Ilumphrys, and 
turned to iny own affairs. It was 
neither prudent nor becoming to listen 
further lo the revelations of such a 
person ; I would not even permit him 
to explain to me how' he had arrived 
at the convictions which no doubt lie 
honestly entertained. It waKS snfli- 
cient to hear the charge he brought 
against poor Rupert, to be convinced 
that the mail was grossly deceived ; 
that he had been cruelly imposed upon 
by vicious and vindictive men. But, 
could I be otherwise than deeply ag- 
grieved by the rumour which had 
arisen, and which was not likely to 
lose on the lips of those who would be 
too eager to give it currency ? It was 
a new and unexpected element in the 
complicated misfortunes of Lord Rail- 
ton’s house. Unexpected ? What, 
Walter Wilson, and had not suspicions 
crossed your mind before, of the pro- 
bability of such slander? Had you 
not many times angrily repulsed in- 
truding thoughts that savoured of un- 
charitableness towards the volatile 
and beauteous wife ? Had not preju- 
dice before her marriage rendered you 


omel ; and experience since— did it not 
tend, if not to foster cruelty, to sus- 
tain alarm ? But Rupert a party to his 
own dishonour I Monstrous] Ridicu- 
lous 1 Absurd I 

Either the perseverance of Lady 
Railtou, or the magic power of Lord 
hlinden’s name, had achieved amiracle. 
The stony and stubborn heart of Lord 
Railtou was molliffed. True, he hesi- 
tated to forgive his son; true, he 
would not see him ; but he graciously- 
submitted to be spoken to ou his son’s 
affairs, and even went so far as to ad- 
mit me to an audience, in order that 
I might explain, as well as 1 knew 
them, the difliculties under which Mr 
Rupert SineJau- at present laboured. 
The doors of Lord Kailton’s house 
opened wide on the auspicious mom- 
iug. The sun shone brilliantly in 
Grosvenor Square. The porter was a 
living smile from head to foot. The 
under butler all blaudiiess and honied 
words. He rubbed his hands when 
he received me, bowed patronisiiigly 
and preceded me to his lordship’s 
study with the air of one who knew 
which way the wind was, and that it 
was blowing pleasantly. There was a 
frozen air about the house when I had 
visited liis lordship before — ^now it was 
siiniihcr-like and -warm. Then every 
thing seemed bound with h’on clasps, 
— ^uien’s mouths, and hearts, aud 
minds ; and even doors and windows. 
Xow, every thing lookcdfrcc and open, 
pleasant, hospitable, inviting. Could 
it be Hint I had changed, — or was it 
only that Lord Kailton’s note was 
diUereut, and that llic universal heart 
of that great house had pitched itself 
to the prevailing key ? 

word of apology was offered for 
former rudeness. His lordship, as 
before, presented me with his finger, 
and then proceeded to our business. 
He had heard, he said, of Lord Min- 
den’s kind interference on behalf of 
his son, who was indeed most unworthy 
of his lordship’s favourable notice; 
nay, he had been spoken to by Lord 
Miudeu himself, and desirous as he 
was at all times to comply with the 
wishes of any member of Ilis Majes- 
ty’s government, he could not but feel, 
that when their wishes pointed to the 
advancement of his own flesh and 
blood, there was additional reason for 
listening to all they had to urge. For 
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bis rparty if Lord Minden sbonld feci 
jnstmed in extending bis patronage to 
Mr Sinclair, he, Lord Rallton, on bis 
side, should deem it a matter of grave 
consideration, whether it would not be 
advisable to extricate the object of 
Lord Minden's favour from the liabili- 
ties which he had thoughtlessly incur- 
red. Not that Mr Sinclair must look 
for pardon— -or reconciliation — yet ; 
that is to say, until Lord Minden 
should be satisfied that his prot4g4 
had deserved the gracious favour of 
llis Majesty, and had shown himself 
wprthy of the condescension, &c. &c. 
»Src. 

The upshot of the long harangue was, 
that as soon as Lord Minden should aid 
in promoting Sinclair, Lord Jtailton 
would be ready to pay his debts — and 
to receive terms for peace, provided 
the patronage of the commander* in- 
chief continued to rest upon the for- 
tunate scapegrace, and llis Majesty 
thought him stiH a lit object for the 
exercise of lus royal favour. Trans- 
lated into honest English, Lord Ilail- 
toii’a proposition was neither more nor 
loss than this, — “I will forgive my 
son, as soon as circumstances render 
my forgiveness not worth a button 
to him. I will witlihold it so long as 
it is necessary to save him from ruin, 
and to restore him to tranquillity.” 
A right worldly proposition too I 

Lord llailton requested, as a preli- 
minary step, to be informed of the 
exact state of his son's affairs ; and I, 
as mediator, undertook to lay it be- 
fore his lordship. I quitted the man- 
sion in Grosvenor Square to procure at 
once the necessary documents from 
Sinclair. Approaching the house of 
the latter, I perceived standing before 
the door two horses and a groom. I 
advanced, knocked, and was informed 
that groom and horses were the 
property of the Earl of Minden, 
who was then with Mrs Sinclair, and 
that Mr Sinclair himself was from 
home. I had no right to feel uncom- 
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fortable at this annotincement, yet 
uncomfortable I was, in spite of my- 
self. “ When does Mr Sinclair re- 
turn?” I asked. 

The two' lackeys who listened to 
my question exchanged an almost 
imperceptible smile, and replied, that 
“they could not tell.” That smile 
passed like a dagger to my heart. 

I hesitated for a moment — left my 
card — and then withdrew. 

I had not proceeded to the corner 
of the street before 1 turned round 
instinctively, and without a thought. 
To my joy I perceived Kupert making 
his way from the other extremity of 
the street to his own door. I moved 
to meet him. lie came nearer and 
nearer — approached within sight of 
the horses and groom — and then 
turned back. What did it mean? 
Why did he not go home ? I grew 
giddy with coming {ipprchensions. 
Whilst 1 stood motionless on the path, 
I felt a touch upon my shoulder. I 
perceived John llumphrys. 

“ Here, sir,” said the man, “ you 
have seen with your own eyes Tvhat I 
have seen every day for the last 
month. As soon as Lord Minden ar- 
rives, 3\rr Sinclair goes out, and never 
returns until he takes his departure. 
If he should by chance return whilst 
his lordship’s horse is standing there, 
he walks away, and does not think 
of coming back until ” 

“ It is a lie ! a dream I ” I exclaimed, 
almost bewildered. “ It cannot be ! ” 

“ I wish to say nothing, sir,” pro- 
ceeded Ifuraphrys. “ You have seen, 
you have seen I” 

“ I have ! I have !” I cried, coming 
to myself. “I w^asli my hands of 
him aud his. Fatlier of Heaven ! can 
such w'ickedness exist — and in him^ in 
him ? But I have done with him for 
ever ! ” 

And so saying, 1 fled maniac-like 
from the accursed spot, and vowed in 
my excitement and indignation to re^ 
turn no more. I kept my word. 
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MOM ROGTTES IN OUTLINE. 

The SioiT^wj/quabt.^ 

** A ftpetiar to non Tenlre» 

Star in lotto e nph dormire. 
Bon* due gpM da morirc.” 
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Thuek years are passed since we 
last visited Her^ Asclierson, and we 
once more find ourselves, with con- 
siderably improved tact and know- 
ledge, both as to virtuosi and virtu, 
ringing at the well-known bell ! On 
the door being unbarred to us, we are 
sorry to hear that he is now a great 
invalid, and confined to bed. “I 
hope we don’t disturb you, Mr Ascher- 
son,” said we, as a half-witted slat- 
tern of fifty opened the door of 
the sick man’s room, and dis- 
covered to us something alarmingly 
like Cheops redivivus, reclining on a 
Codrus-looking couch, which was too 
short to receive his whole body save 
diagonally, in which position he ac- 
cordingly lay. Upon hearing these 
words, the much-swathed object sud- 
denly draws itself up in bed ; and 
after looking keenly to make us out 
in the dusk, (as if he suspected a visit 
of cajoling rather than condolence,) his 
eye lost its anxious look, and his fea- 
tures gradually expanded, when he saw 
at a glance that w^e 'svere come, not to 
cheat, but to cheer him. Tlie first 
words he uttered were — “ Jer^Ja ; dat 
is mein nobil freund the Doctor and 
then, falling back, he resigned himself 
to his painsi like a man who has been 
long trained to sufler. We ask after 
his health. The poor invalid shakes 
his head, and tells us, groaning, that 
he was “ sehr krank, very ill indeed ; 
had much dolors but no slipp ; ” apo- 
logising also for having sent for some 
10 pi. w'hich we owed him, and wdiich 
“ it was need,” so he told us, “to pay 
his medicine mit.” Really concerned 
to see one whom we had so recently 
known under worldly circumstances 
so unlike the present, so suffering, 
so poor, and so solitaiy% we told him 
that we had been intending to call on 
him that very day for that very 
pui-pose— observing, by way of con- 
soling his feelings, that it was not to 
be expected “that a man wdio had 


laid out so ihuch inon6y of the pre- 
sent currency to procure fine speci- 
mens of one that was out of date, 
could be quite so well off in ready 
cash as those whose money was all 
in hard coin at thek bankers. “ Ja, 
it Avas even so; and then, hii 
]^ains remitting for a moment, he pro-' 
ceeded to explain, for our satisfaction, 
how he had become so short of the 
needful supplies. “ Tis three monate 
scync mein freund Vinhlcr went to 
Paris — (an lignest and heart-good 
man, Mr Vinhler) — to whom this 
commission I consign ‘ See you give 
a careful nje-hUnk to this 9000 ducats, 
wdiicli you must take mit you to 
Paris. There in the house of Furet 
you shall become some moneys, which 
yon shall send to me directly; and 
mit these ducats you shall also pay 
their consignment.’ Well, it was a 
simple direct^ als any cliilder might 
do. So Vinhlcr takes uiy monc}", 
gets to Paris, calls and pays Mr I^n et, 
and writes that he will be back in 
Neapofi in a week. So I stay ! Drei 
monate I stay, and no Mr Viubler 
come ! Then lastly, when I hav be- 
gin to scold mysdj\ two days soyne, 
comes hrivfe^ and says, ‘I hav been 
stopt here for’lhrec w^eks by what 1 
then foresa^vnot w hen I did write you 
lastly. 1 am promised to marry HeiT 
Fnret’s dangliter, and wo niak the 
mamage in eine monate. I am sorry 
for the delay about j’our monete, but 
shall bring them mit ^Irs Vinhler and 
myself to Ncapoli, wdien we arrive !” 
So, w hile he is happy mit his «liilia in 
Paris, I cannot become my Julias 
that I hav bought ; and 1 hav lost 
mnch by this man’s delay. Ah ! (con- 
tinned he,) whenever he had felt mein 
dolors,” (the poor man had now 
WToughf himself up into a painful ex- 
citement,) “ niy no slipp, this tmend^ 
lick irritation, this toment to pay the 
Doctor, for no gutc— my loss of prac- 
tice, my loss of friends, my physique 
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so bad, mem ^ine safnkeit so duU — ho 
sboiild surely have sent me that cow- 
setia of coins to make me a little laore 
gay.” Being obliged to quit Naples 
suddenly, wc left him in the midst of 
his pains, which had been wholly un- 
relieved by our medication *, fretting 
more and more daily at the non-ar- 
rival of his friend ; with nobody tq 
visit him but the needy Leech, whoj 
having asked himself— 

And will my patient ?' ^ 

And can he swallow draughts until 
his dying day ?” ^ 

thinks no further ^rej^-interrogatory" 
, needful; with none to inquire after 
him, save only the peasants, whose 
findings he is too ill to look at, and 
too poor to purchase; and Death’s 
grim auctioneer^ who undertakes for the 


district ; and who, when he has made 
{the daily inquiry at his door, not to 
flose further time, begins to ply his 
%all hammer, and is tap-tap-tapping" 
away for somebody else, till wanted, ' 
, Oh! who would change places with 
^ sick antiquary, whose conscience^ 
though he sleeps, is awake to tor- 
' ment him, and whoso dreams, if he 
di'eam, are of rifled, tombs, profaned 
temples, Charon and his boat ! 

‘ Noctc, brcvein si foi'to iiidulsit cura 
soporem, 

Et toto versato toro, jam moinhra qui- 
escunt, ^ 

Coiitiiiuo temijlum tt viohtli nwtniiiis 

Et quod priucipiiis mentem siidoribus 
urget, 

Se viffit in soi'uiiis ! ” 


OlJJ loN'AZIU. 


“Olulo.u* ! wliat < 
Oh dear* wliut 
Nobody coining 
Nohod,\ eomlng 

What quondam collector at Romo 
but must recollect that snuffy and 
gruffy old fellow, Jgnazio Vesconali, 
who lives at the bottom of Scalirata^ 
and has grown old with the Piazza 
itself 1 Go down at any hour of the 
day, and there he was sure to be, 
cither blinking away through liLs blue 
^ggle glasses, with his cap on, at his 
door, or at a little shabby table fum- 
bling over curiosities; or creeping 
over to the coffee-house opposite, to 
toddle back again, with his cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, his snuff-box, 
and his key in hand, to re-arrange his 
treasures, and utter lamentations that 
nobody any longer comes to buy. 
On such occasions we have sometimes 
entered ; and after a ** buon qiorno^" 
and a remark on the weather, (which, 
if you abused it, however injuriously, 
always secured you his assent ; for 
he quarrels now even with the calen- 
dar,) be expected you to hope he had 
sold something lately, to afford him 
-m opportanity to say, “ Ma cM^ ma 
mente;'’ atid then you had to sit and 
listen while he told you all his grie- 
vaucfes-^how once “ a dozen English 
nqblemen had stood all of a row there^'' 


i m flui uuitter hi 
bluill J Uo? 
to .h)ckoy, and 
to /cte / ’ 

k.- 

audhc showed you where, in his shop, 

• fighting for his wares, and biiyiug 
them almost quicker tlian he conlcl 
register the purcliases they made ; 
and how sometimes he could sell 500 
scudi worth of property before break- 
fast, and get an appetite by doing so ! 
No ! there was not a man of note in 
England, that had not some day or 
other been hooked by him. All their 
kindness, no doubt — and then they 
came not to tease poor Tgnazio, 
but to buy of him. Now a difle- 
rent set of customers dropt in one 
by one to look at his gems, and to 
find nothing good enough for them ; 
y some tumbling over his antiques, and 
' offering a scudo for his best onyxes ;♦ 
^^uno scudo^ Santhsima Maria 17 /v 
gineT' others ‘ adventuring a whole 
paid! a price for his best Consular 
coins ! — ah ! qli avari! The earth too, 
once so bountiful, was now as avari- 
cious of parting with her treasures as 
Ihc English themselves. The fields had 
ceased to yield their former supplies ; 
and the peasants about Romo would 
scarce stoop to picking up rubbish, 
for which, however, they always 
wanted Ignazio’s money. “ Ah, poor 
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old man \^Jie vecchto ? old man for- 
sooth ! say rather an old dotard, who 
is unfit to bny, to bargain, or to 
live I” And then he would ventrilo- 
quize once more to himself. “ Ah, 
poor Ignaziol ah, poor old man ! your 
day is indeed gone by.” Such appeals 
were irresistible. So, whenever we 
had a few scudi to spare, (and it was 
not quite disci’eet to go into his sliop 
without,) we used to beg to see some 
of his boxes of engraved stones ; and 
having pored for a time over wares 
that had been examined by the most 
cunning eyes in Komc, would find 
one of better wovTtuianship, and stop 
to inquire its pricc.k‘‘ Quanto^ Bignor 
Ignazio?” and whnk^ Bignor Tgnazio 
was recollecting him self, we giancod 
on from one to the other, (the great 
rule in bargaining being never to ap- 
pear to know what you tare bargain- 
ing for I) “ Per cinque scudi vi In dnP 
A'iewcd thus in the light of a dona- 
tion, we would til ink it too high, and 
tell him so. “ Take it for four, then — 
pitflinte lo per qnnitro and at this 
fresli concession ho would grunt a 
little, like a tame seal in a water-tnb ! 
Still we would hcsitlite, and dare to 
ofFer tiro, “ For every body else, lie 
had said impossibh^ — for us we were 
padronissiml to take it, as the old 
man’s gift, on our own terms.” So 
we would put it up, and then, elated 
at our bargain^ and at his respect for 
us, wc would remove aubthcr “ mto- 
from the box; and this time, 
naming our ovn price, say with per- 
ftMJt nonchalance, dire scudiP The 
old fellow would then fumble it up 
in his siiiifly old gloyi^ and bring it 
near his snuffy old nbs^; and having 
wiped his snuffy old magnifier, would 
Iwiid his blue goggle glasses over it — 
and having sermmed — Che I due 
mulif wdiat do.J^ou mean by two scudi? 
A stone of tins beauty ! a living head 
of Medusa — a fi‘ont face, too — for two 
scudi I The serpents in the hair were 


worth more money— one-half of such 
a head, Avere thO stone in two, would 
be worth more money.” And then 
would come in the antistrophe as be- 
fore — “ A/t, povero Ignazio ! povero 
rccc/iio/”— and woAvouldbe shocked, 
and declare with compunction that we 
had no intention to cheat him ; and 
he, already perswisissimo of that,” 
would be.g us to say no more, but to 
put it into our pocket for three. After 
those preliminaries were settled and 
paid for, yra would be contented to 
hear him once more recount the tale 
of his younger days, when ho had the 
antiquity business all to himself ; Avhcix 
he married his first Avife ; had deal- 
ings with DemidoflT; and knew all 
tliat were AAWth knowing in l^ome — 
both buyers and sellers. “ Old age, 
Signor, is jireparing me fast lo give 
up l)Oth my hiisiucss and my life! 
Ihiy, buy, nOAv’s your time, eccomi! 
an old man Avho Avants to sell oft' 
every lliiug ! name your prices ! Don’t 
be afraid, you may offer me any thing 
nowP “ Three scudi ?” “ Impossible I 
should let yon have it for that. It cost 
mo fiA^c ; but never mind ! thcixj’s the 
mask at three scudi. Take it ! Any 
thing else?” “This intaglio?” “You 
are a capital judge, or yon Avould not 
have thus picked out my best nilaglio ’ 
— Avill no coloniiatl suit?” “^o.” 
“ AVill you be pleased if I prove my 
friendship for you by sacrificing it at 
fifteen ? ” No ! “ There, take it as our 
third gift for twelve ; but, oh that I 
should have lived to sell it for that, 
even to you ! But you Avill come and 
see me again ; 1 knoAv you aaIJI, DoU 
tore mio ! And sure you might con- 
trive to spend a Icav more fees with 
me than you do, and be all the richer 
for it into the bargain — Avhat fine op- 
portunities you must have of selling 
things to your patients, especially to 
the donne ! I Avisli I Avas a doctor, 
that I might carry on my business for 
R year or tAA’-o longer !” 


SiGwow Dedomenicih. 

“Ihave a hundred questions to ask,” no other confidant to whom we might 
said we, turning into Dedomenicis’ be betraying our ignorance. “ Dm^ 
curiosity- shop, and casting a furtive que — well then, one at a time ; ^ 
glance behind his old armour and s^aecommodi — make yourself at 
arras hangings, to sec that there was home,’' said the old dcalei*, pushing 
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chair, and looking humanely’ 
I l^ra^hiti^ativo, as he adjctsted to his 
huge pair of spectacles, and 
at ou|: side ready to be inter- 

An old dealer, like a young beauty, 
when yoit are together, expects some- 
thing flattering to be said about his 
^ eyes, so “ we' wished ours were as 
"good as his.” Ho said, “ they were 
younger.” “ But what was the use of 
young eyes, or of any eyes,” said we, 
disparaging our own, that could not 
make out the wholesomciiess of a coin, 
nor distinguish the patina of antiquity 
from vulgar verdigris V” 

Dedomcnicis’ cough convinced us 
that this sentiment of ours was not 
very far from what lie himself believed 
to be the truth, only he was too polite 
to say so. 

“ There!” said we, “ look at these 
bronze bargains of ours, these two 
counterfeit coins, which have not been 
a week in our possession, and Vhich 

C has already declared to be 

false ! Oh ! would you not have 
deemed it a happier lot to put up with 
a blameless blindness, and all its evils, 
rather than, having eyes in your head, 
to have disgraced them by such a 
purchase ? ” Dedomenicis glances one 
glance at the false Emperors, and then 
passes a sentence which banishes them 
for ever from the society of the Ctusars ; 
while he wonders how’ we could have 
hoped to buy a real Piscenuius and a 
Fertinax in the same adventure, and 
both so well preserved too? 

“ Were wc ignorant of the prices 
usually set upon the heads of all those 
emperors who had enjoyed but a few 
weeks’ reign ? ” Did not every body, 
for instance, know that the African 
Gordians, both father and son, were, 
in bronze^ worth their weight in gold V 
that a Vitellius in bronze was cheap 
at six pounds ? and that he might be 
considered fortunate indeed who could 
convert his spare ten-pound notes 
into as many Fertinax penny-pieces, 
or come into the possession of a half- 
penny or a second module, as it is 
called, of Pescennius Niger, at the 
same price? Did not every body 
know that Domitia was coy at £20, 
and stood out for £25? That Matidia, 
Mariana, and Fiotina smiled upon 
who would not give £40 to pos- 


sess them, an(^ that Annia Faustina 
was become a priceless piece? Had 
we been sO' long returned to Home, 
and not yet heard of the Matidia now 
in the keeping of our gallant countiy- 

man, General A , who wSIb 

jealous (at least sq B had told 

him) of showing lier even to his best 
friends, lest she should jirove too much 
for their virtue to withstand, and 
slept with her, ami could not snore 
securely unless she was by his side ? 
Well, he had paid £10 for her at 
Thomas's sale in London, and Rollin, 
on seeing lier in Paris, would have 
gladly detained her there for £50, but 
the general was not to be bribed; 
“ so you see, dottorc m\o^ it costs a 
good deal to collect coins even in the 
biiser metal.” “ So it would appear, 
indeed, Dedomenicis; and the next 
time a Fertinax in bronze turns up, 
wc will most pcrtinacwusly refuse to 
bid for him ; or if another Fescennius 
should ever again cross our path, we 
will mutter ‘ Hie Niger est,’ and re- 
member to have nothing to do with 
him.” 

“ And I think,” said the old fellow, 
slily taking oif his spectacles, and 
placing them on the table, — “I think 
you will not lose niiich if you adhere 
to your present intention.” 

“ And yet it is annoying not to 
know the din’crence between the works 
of those Paduan brothers, of a recent 
century, and such as really belong to 
the old Roman mint ; ” saying which 
■we began to study them afresli, as a 
policeman would do to a rogue, whom 
he expected to meet again. “Is this 
knowledge, dear Dedomenicis, to be 
acquired ‘ per ciiriiaV’ let us not waste 
our time, if it be not.” “ Lei lo sapra! 
it will come in good time. J*azicHza! 
be patient I you know our proverb — 

‘ time and straw ripen medlars,’ and 
your judgment will mature in time, 
just as the medlars f/o.” 

Crude as an unripe medlar though 
our judgment certainly then still 
the prospect of its mellowing into ttn- 
soundness at last was by no means 
consolatory; and so wc told him, 
pocketing our false coins, and going 
home to consult the memorandum of 
their price,— here it is 1 Eccola! as it 
was most ingeniously registered by us 
at the time — “Nov. 7, 1840 — ^Bought 
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to-day of a peasant on his way frotn 
Biccl to Borne, two bediOiful coins^ a 
Pertinax and a iPescenriius Niger, in 
perfect presermtion! only paid £6 for 
the two ! 1 the simple coutadino, >vha 
‘ can't read the epigraplics,asks wl]^(her 
they arc not Neyo’s 1 ! 

A ring at the bell, and our courier 
has announced Signor Dedomcnicis. 
“ By all means, show him in then,” — 
for he had come* a year later, to see 
coins we had picked up during our 
summer trip to Sicily. “ There,” said 
we gaily, and to put him in a good 
humour at once, (for the remark 
showed we had made ourselves mas- 
ter of his physiognomy), — “ there, De- 
domcnicis, is a Ptolemy Evergetes, 
who was, to judge by his coins, your 
very prototype — it is your nose — your 
chin — ^your” 

“ Suppose you make it mine alto- 
gether then,” said he slily ; but we 
“ prized it loo much, on this vci*y 
account, to part with it ! ” After 
which we go to the nearest cabinet in 
the room — unlock the door, take out 
drawer No. 1, marked Sicilian, and 
rare ; and in the pride of our young 
beginnings, and little knowing what 
we w'cre to bring upon ourselves in 
so doing, — 

Midst hopes, and fears that kindle 
hopes. 

A pleasing anxious throng ; 

And shrewd suspicions often lulPd, 

But now returning strong,” — 

wc hand over the tray to Dedomcnicis, 
whose running commentary, as soon 
as ho had brought it into the field of 
his spectacles, was really appalling; 
and he plied it as destructively fis a Sikh 
battery, or a Perkins’s steam gun. 

Prepared to see him take out the 
first coin in the row, to subject it to 
his magnifier, to turn it round, now 


on this side, how on and.th^ 
to pause, ere he could deciaet hboitit;,' 
little could wo have supposed uiit in 
a second bis battery was to comm Ace 
fire ; and that in less tiian a miutite, 
he would have passed a summary sep- 
tence upon every coin of the lot. 

“ One — Uco — threef — ^TIius it be- 
gan; '‘^roba commune — CQinmon as 
blackberries ; (four, five, six,) nitnto 
(li biiono — goo(l for what you can get 
for them ; (seven, eight, nine,) Idem; 
(ten, eleven, twelve,) Idem ; thirteen, 
not of Messina, as it pretended to be; 
and here had soHl iit. a Xntpolitan cat 
in place of a Siciiiiw hard'' “ C omel 
a cat?” (for we called to mind what 
each of puss’s nine lives had co'^t us, 
and determined to die game for it), 
^'‘that coin a counlerjn't'i" “ S'T — i*ig- 
no-rc!” ill that sort of sing-song 
gamut twiing in which one Koman 
answers another's inciedulity — “ ami 
ftdsmimo^" with a most provoking 
longtliciiing out of the second syllable 
of that most provoking supcrlalivo ; 
he knew all about its fabrication ; tlic 
gentleman who made these coins was 
an accpiaintance— not a friend of his ; 
the original coin being in rciiiicst, and 
somewhat expensiv e, he had contrived 
to get up a new issue of the ]\lessina 
IIarc,t which was much iu vogue, 
and seemed, like Gay’s Hare, to court 
an extensive acquaintance, and many 
friends. “That/fm/crr/t hen is ofabrood 
that nevTr lays golden eggs, and the 
sooueryou can gotrid of her thebetter. 
Time was when such poultry fetched 
its price ; now, thanks to the iirolific 
jirocc&s of our modern hatchings, we 
sec her as often in the market as wid- 
geon, snipe, or ])lovera. 2'hat's a fine 
lion ; 'tis a pity you’ve no lioness to 
match him ; but one such real lUieginm 
leone is worth a host of counterfeits, 
— ‘ inius^ saiic, at Leo,' As to your 


* It is worth noting, because one does not see why it is so, that the only im- 
perial birbonc of the lot universally known snd execrated at Rome isiVfro. One i« 
much bettor able to understand (with Capri in front of one’s windows) why a like 
exclusive and unenviable popularity at Naples attaches to Tiberius, ^ 

■f* The hare was first introduced into Sicily by Anaxilaus of Rhegium, and was 
adopted by the Messenians on their coins, as was also the chariot, in commemora- 
tion of his victory in the mule races at Olympia. 

I Ou the urbic coins of Aquinum, Sucssn, and Tiano, which are generally of 
bronze, the cock figures on one side, the subject on the other varying ; on those 
of Himera (a silver currency,) chanticleer is always confronted on the reverse by 
Dame Partlctt. 
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J’talisiniite' eagles here, sii least thegr 
are well preserved, and that alwa^ 
should give a coin some claim to a 
place'in a fanner's collection ; though 
to us dealers, who sec many of tlkcm, 
these eagles at last become somewhat 
uninteresting and vnlgar bkds. What 
a collection is here of Hieros^ on 
horseback, all in good plight too ! 
Weil, 1 might have bouight m or ou^ of 
these ranks myself ; but / should not, 
I think, like you, have purchased the 
whole troop— of course you paid but 
little for them.” “Yes,” said we 
timidly, “ not overmuch, iipt more 
than they w^ore worth perhaps, six 
Pauls a-pieoe,” and we coughed nerv- 
ously, and expected Jiim to speak en- 
couragingly ; but be said nothing, and 
proceeded with his scrutiny of om* box. 

Per Eacco / Wltat a quantity of cut- 
tlefish ! Methinks Syracuse has rather 
overdone you with her Loingo^ but 
aM at least k genuine, for too 
^cbeap to make money of by imitation. 
T4tk of Naxos will do. Tim of Taren- 
tum, vabem! this of Locri^ mrres^ 
pomdeJ*' A faint “ bravo ! ” escapes 
him on taking up an Athenian Tetra- 
drachm, with tiie AiH;1k€r''s name on 
the field ; but he takes no note, has 
no “winged words” to throw away 
upon our winged horses, tliough every 
nag of them, we know, came fi’om 
Corinth or from Argos. 

The bearded corn of Motaponins, 
with Ceres or Mars on the revei-se : 
Arion on his dolphin — that beautiful, 
most beautiful -of coins — ^werc, to- 
gether with sundry others, all too 
oommon lor hk antiquaiian eye to 
UkQ pleasure iuj he sought something 
less frequently ‘^sented to it, and at 
last he found it in a Croton coin with 
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H rare reverse, whioli, “would we 
sell him, he would take at twenty 
dollars, and pay us in living silver.” 
A bow told him ^e were not disposed 
to part withjt. And now he oon^ 
to what W’jQiiinsider to be our finest 
piece,— our Lipari bronze 1 And on it 
is a fat dolphin sporting on a green 
sea. Dedomenicis* manner is vastly 
discoui'agmg, and wc arc prepai‘ed for 
a now disappointmdlit, yet we could 
have sworn that ///«/ coin was genuine. 
But if false, as he believes it to be, 
why then not have done with it? why 
put it down to take it up again i why 
ask whether we don’t repute it false, 
when he knows know nothing of 
the matter? And why mouse it so 
closely under his keen eye, and look 
mind the rim of it, and examine the 
mce of it, and appear as if he would 
penetrate into its very soul,t and get 
at its history ? Oh ! ’tis all right, then ; 
if “ lie may be mistaken,” doubtless 
he k so : and this is confirmed by his 
now proposing — tldnking an exchange 
no robberj', of course— to exchange 
it for us. Tiigeniious man I who had’st 
twice invoked the saints and the 
Madonna in oiir behalf when thou 
hcardest the price we paid for our 
unlucky Hare ; and when thou know- 

est how C had beguiled us into 

taking, and paying for a Hainan^ tlie 
price of an Etruscan “ As and now 
thou wouldst have robbesd iia of onr 
best, coin, have deprived us of the 
very Delphin classic of our collection ; 
it won’t do! Our Messeniaii hare is 
welcome, but, old airuscator, wc can- 
not let you swim away ou our dol- 
phin ; and we rise to rcplaix him in our 
momtaro accordingly. 

A third interview wdth Dedomeni- 


♦ Hiero the Second, tyrant of Syracuse, who flourished 210 n.o., and was con- 
temporary with Archimedes. The face k one expressive of reilncincnt, and the 
coin of a very fine style of art, as indeed are all those that ever issued from Iho 
old and original mint of Sicily ; but alas ! there are nOw many small and illicit 
mints to which the travelling public tbat^buys coins, is, witliout always knowing 
it, vastly more mdahted. “ lioba Siciliana’' — Sicilian trash, exclaims the indig- 
nant Neapolit^% when you show him# modern forgery by which you have boon 
duped. “ Sdochezaa <fi Napoli ” retorta the dealer at Messina or Palermo, vindi- 
eating at OQce faw own honour^ which seems aspersed, and that of his Trinacriau 
associates. To reconcile these two stat^ents, which are both true, the reader 
Las ^ly to be informed that there are mints every where, and coiners as cunning 
at FozanoU as^ at Pal^mo. 

f By the word anima, or soul of a coin, numismatists designato the interior of 
the metal, as opposed to its superficies or field. 
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cis is recorded in our entry^book of 
such matters. — ** Here are the coins. 
Signor, which you gave me to clean 
last week : they are ten in number, 
for which * you owe me. as many 
pauls. — EccoleV' “Ah,” said we, 
“you have not made much of them, 

I fear.” “ Look and see,” was the 
laconic reply. By which time we 
had taken up tjic first, and W'cro 
pleased to find tlint an Augustus, 
whose Imeamcnts we could hardly 
recognise, when we gave him to De- 
domenicis to scak^ had come back to 
us perfectly restored. “ Why, Dedo- 
mcnicis,” said we, “ this is a restitu- 
tion better tlian Trajan’s, of this very 
Emperor’s coinage ; for tliat, after all, 
was but the imitation of an old mint ; 
but 3 ’^ours the rcstornilon of the old 
one itself. Henceforth I prefer Dalo- 
menicis' nditnit to Trajan s restituit.'^ 

“ AVell, then, when yoii have looked 
over the others, you will, 1 dare say, 
pay these and them at the same rate, 
as if they had been the issues of that 
Emperor.” * - Wc were indeed sur- 
prised at what we saw, so much had 
all our coins gained by tho process to 
which Dedomcnicis had subjected 

Scaling 

“ Ci vuo il ho was right ; 

and think you ’tis so easy or simple 
a thing to clean a coin V to un- 
mask an empress, pcn’tiuacious in 
her disguise, or to surape acquaint- 
ance with emperors ? Try it ; — ^not 
that you will succeed f but that 
the difiiculties which you are thus 
made to encounter in the attempt, 
will dispose you the more readily to 
do justice to the skill of those who 
succeed in this delicate process, which, 
like the finer operations of surgery, 
requires at once precision and address, 
great nicety in the handling of your 
instnimeiit ; while the importance at- 


them. TbO second we took up repre- 
sented the OsHan harbour^ (Portus 
Ostiensls.) We had given it to him 
with a pul hoUdm-At was restored to 
us with its basin cleared out, and 
with all its shipping, just as it used to 
look in tho days of Nero ; in another, 
the whole arena of the Colosseum had 
been disencumbered ; in another, 
Antoniuo’s column shone bright from 
top to bottom ; here saw Honos et 
Virtus (honour and military prowesa) 
again taking the field ; here the scales 
of Justice oucQ^more appeared, and 
libratcd freely iu her hand ; hero 
Hope resumed her green trefoil ; Pu- 
dicity ttnveils her face ; and there sat 
Fccuiidily on a cnrule scat, with all 
her family about her; lastly, there 
were those three scandalous sisters of 
Caligula — the Misses Monep (Monc- 
l a, )t— standing together with their 
arms intertwined, and their names at 
their backs. All these ten restitutions 
cost only ten pauls ! “ And how did 
you manage to clean them so well, 
Dedomcnicis?” “Co/ tempo cd il 
tmperino ^^^ — with lime and a pen- 
knife : “ Ma ci imo if you 

must have a talent for it. 


A Coin. 

taclied to the operation itself makes 
the successful performance of it not a 
little desirable. The penknife, guided 
by a dexterous hand, may light upon 
a discovery that has been buried for 
ages; and a pin’s point may make 
revelations sufficient to adjust some 
obscure point in history. ^Vlio knows 
what face may now; lie hid {facies 
divatiir an ulais ?) uniter some obscure 
coating of paste ? What an it bo a 
VitelUus ; what if a Pertiiiax should 
reveal himself? or suppose, when you 
have removed the foul larvm, you wn- 
dermine a hlatidia ! a Plotiua ! ! au 
Annia Faustina I ! ! and j^our fortune 


* 'J’ho THtitnlion of the coincige of one Emperor by his successor, consisting of 
a smaller issue of pieces than the original from which it is taken, has become com- 
paratively scarce ; hence .such restitutions fetch a much higher price than those of 
the earlier currency, and Dcdomeiiicis’s remark was not without its meaning. 

f Monola, one of the many epithets or aliases of Juno, borrowed by the 
Emperor Caligula for his three sisters, Agrippina, Drusilla, and Livilla, who are 
represented standing in a row, each with her cornucopia and scales, and her name 
behind her back. 
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is made ! *Tis a lottery, we admit. 
Bat tlie very principle of the excite- 
moat— -the charm is, that you know 
not what may turn up ; for a less 
chance, you may possibly have 
bought a “Terno” in a Frankfort 
lottery, the chance of an estate on the 
Moselle ! But there are small prizes 
to be picked up occasiopally— and 
here’s a -case in point: — “I was one 
day siluntering,” said our friend 

0:: ^ “ by the tomb of Cecilia 

Metclla, when a peasant came up with 
a handful of very dirty-looking coins, 
so firmly encrusted with mortar, that 
it seemed absurd to attempt its re- 
moval. Having nothing particular 
to do, and liking the wild quiet of the 
spot, I gave some ‘ baiocclii ’ to the 
man ; and taking my seat on a bit of 
the old aqueduct, I opened my pen- 
knife, and began to scrape away. At 
fit^t T saw the trace of a letter ; and 
digging round it, I at length dlsin- 

tei^d a large M a Roman M ! It 

was probably Maximin, or his son 
Maximus, that I then had under my 
thumb ; but it might be a Marinas, 
in which case it was a valuable coin; 
sol wrought on with renewed vigour, 
and presently an L >vas in the Jidd, 
A better prospect this tliau the last ; 
for if it turned out to be an Abuilianus, 
I should have made a good morning’s 
work of it— and it was so ! Little by 
little, Hue by line, grain by grain, T 
opened the field, till C, Julius 
lianus^ Pontif: Max : in a full epf 
grapke^ shone forth icith the imperial 
head in full relief, all in a bright 
emerald patina. I have seen seve- 
ral Almilianuscs, but none like that ; 
and it cost me only a penny.” 

Now, touching the difficulties in your 
way — should you still fancy them to 
be imaginary — take any dirty coin 
nigra moncta 8ordihH.% and try to clean 
it ; oil it, and scrub it as you may ; 
pick into, poke at, finally’, w'aste your 
whole morning over it, fill your back 
aches, and your penknife is blunted ; 
you will have to confess at last that 
your labour has been lost ! Your only 
chance, then, is the fire ; and if the 
ojctual cautery fails, there is no longci 
any hope. As in learning to scale pro- 
perly, you must come to sacrifice a 
great many coins before you can hope 
to succeed, fiat experimentum in cor- 


pore vtVt— begin with those that are 
worthless. Never mind scratching a 
Faustina’s face ; set no store by Niero ; 
you may, if you like, mutilate as 
many Domitians as that emperor mu- 
tilated flies. For why?— they cost 
nothing ; unless, indeed, there were 
something to be gained by reversing 
the picture. But this only while 
learning, and to leapi ; for when you 
know how to clean a coin properly, 
you will hardly waste your, time in 
adding new Trajans to the ten thou- 
sands already in existence ; nor whet 
your curiosity or steel upon an em- 
press, known to be as common in 
bronze as she was w'ont to be in the 
flesh ! When you have a really valu- 
able coin, on which your pains will 
not be thrown away, your mode of 
procedure is, first to scrape, with ex- 
treme caution, on some small spot by 
the margin, till you have taken your 
proper soundings, and come down to 
the patina. Your next step must be, 
to ascertain w’hcthcr that patina is 
hard, or soft and friable; in which 
latter case you will have to use all 
diligence not to poke your penknife 
in Crispin a’s eyeball, nor to w^ound 
her husband, with a few days’ beard 
upon his chin. No healing process 
can help you hero to uudo your clr msy 
surgery and want of skill. He will 
remain cicatristd,^ and slic lippa for 
life. Eacli separate feature requires 
a renewed care. When your minute 
mauipulaiioiH have brought out the 
eyeball nnspecked^ then comes the 
nose ; and to remove the closely stick- 
ing plaster from its side, and expose 
uninjured the curling nostril under- 
iicatli, requires more than Taliacotian 
sleight of Jiand to manage proper!}'. 
You must not trifle with Faustina’s 
//ri/V, nor with l*hilip’s heard. The 
^\ft(wa comaf which we do not con- 
sider as orpamental at any time, looks 
far W'orsc in brass than in golden 
tresses. Yon must be an aurist wiien 
yon come to the ear.* Deal with the 
ear, and remember that it lias its 
porlio mollis as you gently probe youf 
way into its tube. Need wc insist 
upon the necessity of respecting a 
lady’s lips? and yet you will wound 
them, unless you are careful. And 
when all is done, you may find that 
your coin is no sooner cleaned, than 
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it is seized with the smallpox^ which 
will become confluent and spread, un- 
less properly instnicted. You have 
probed each cicatrix, to the bottom, 
and filled the minute holes with ink. 
Thus ypu will see that patience, tact, 
and care are all required in scaling a 
coin ; or, as Dedomenicis said, d vuo il 
genio / 

The collecting dbins is a pleasant 
way of learning the chronology of the 
royal families of antiquity ; and if 
yon are culpably negligent in their 
arrangement, the first dealer who 
sees your cabinet takes care to ap- 
prize you of your mistakes, and will 
generally rate you soundly as he does 
so. The first time Dedomenicis visited 
our collection of the Homan emperors, 
he was in a great taking on detecting 
(which he did not fail to do at a 
glance) various anachronisms in our 
arrangement. “13y all that should 
be, if here is not Agrippina the wife of 
Germanicus, and Claudius’s Agrippina, 
in next-door neighbourhood I the two 
Faustinas (f'he scandah, dottore mio !) 
lying side by side with strange hus- 
bands! Philip junior deposing his own 
father — ci aveoano questa consuetu- 
dincy so let that pass ; but here is a more 
serious affair. Pray separate all these 
Julias a little, my dear sir, caro lei, 
(looking at us very reproachfully ;) 
here, in this one tray, you have mixed. 


introduced, and confounded together 
all the Julias of the Roman empire! 
Julia, the daughter of Titus, alone in 
her right place beside her first consort 
Domitian. But Julia Pia and Julia 
Domna are but the aliases of the 
same empress, the wife of Septimius 
Severus ; and here you have placed 
by mistake Julia Paula, the wife of 
Eliogabaliis, after Julia Mammsca, 
who you must remember married 
Maximin. Pray attend to these 
things ; and whenever your series is 
deficient, leave vacant spaces in your 
trays to mark the deficiencies. Don’t 
crowd your emperors thus together, 
when time has separated them in 
history,” Ac. Ac. Ac. We promised 
faithfully to attend to these hints; 
but it was all to no purpose, for in 
one week our friends, to whom we 
used to show our collection properly 
arranged, would again involve our 
chronology in inextricable confusion, 
especially certain dear young ladies of 
our acquaintance, who, by no means 
showing the same respect for old Time 
that old Time continued to demon- 
strate towards them, would make 
light of w'hole centuries ; and we have 
known them so regardless of all dates, 
except perhaps their own, as to bring 
up a Constantine or Maxentius, and 
to place them under the very nose of 
Augustus ! 


^ La petite veroh ’’ is the name employed by French numismatists to desig- 
nate this disease. They could not have hit upon a happier. A finely character- 
istic specimen of it is to be seen at present in the bronze impersonation of George 
IV. which stands on the Steym at Brighton, where the whole face looking sea- 
ward lias become balafre and pock-marked. It is strange that under the epithet 
of pustular^ as applied to silver, the ancients appear to have meant the purest 
and most refined quality of that metal, when it is the alloy ini?^ed with the bronze 
that makes it pustular. 
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tntt lASt ttttCOtLECTIONS OF KAPOLKOK. 


Theae arc few things more striking 
than the analogy in civil andphysiceu 
changes of the world. There have 
been in the history of man periods as 
distinctive as in the history of nations. 
From these periods society and na- 
tions hare alike assumed new aspects, 
and the world has commenced a new 
career. The fall of the Roman Empire 
was the demarcation between the old 
world and the new. It was the moral 
deluge, out of which a new condition 
of nian, new laws, new forms of reli- 
gion, new styles of thought, almost a 
totally now configuration of human 
society, were to arise. A new settle- 
ment of the civil world took place: 
power absorbed by one race of man- 
kind was to be divided among various 
races ; and the development of prin- 
ciples of government and society, 
hitherto unknown, was to be scarcely 
less memorable, less unexpected, or 
less productive, than that voyage by 
which Columbus doubled the space of 
the habitable globe. 

The Reformation was another 
mighty change. It introduced civil 
liberty into the empire of tyranny, 
religion into the realm of superstition, 
and science into the depths of national 
ignorance. The French Revolution 
was the last, and not the least power- 
ful change within human experience. 
Its purpose is, like its operation, still 
dubious. 'W hether it came simply for 
wrath, or simply for restoration — 
whether, like the earthquake of Lis- 
bon, it came only to destroy, and leave 
its ruins visible for a century to come : 
to clear the ground of incumbrances 
too massive for the hand of man, and 
open the soil for exertions nobler than 
the old, must bo left to time to inter- 
pret. Bnt there can be no question, 
that the most prominent agency, the 
most po'sferful influence, and the most 
dazzling lustre, of a period in which 
all the stronger impulses of our being 
were in the wildest activity, centred- 
in the character of one man, and that 
man— Napoleon, 


It is evidently a law of Frovide'iioe, 
that all the great changes of society 
shall be the work of individual minds. 
Yet when wo recollect the difficulty of 
effecting any general change, embra- 
cing the infinite Varieties of human 
interests, caprices, passions, and pur- 
poses, nothing could seem more im- 
probable. Rut it has always been the 
course of things. WitlioutCharlemagne, 
the little principalities of Gothic Eu- 
rope would never have been systema- 
tised into an empire ; — ^without Luther, 
what could have been the progress of 
the Reformation ? — without Napoleon, 
the French Revolution would have 
burnt itself out, vanished into air, or 
sunk into ashes. Ho alone collected 
its materials, combined them into a 
new and powerful shape, crowned this 
being of his own formation with the 
imperial robe, erected it in the centre 
of ICurope, and called the nations to 
bow down before a now idol, like the 
gods of the Indian known only by its 
mysterious frow’n, the startling splen- 
dour of its diadem, and the swords 
and serpents grasppd in its hands. 

That the character of Napoleon was 
a singular compound of the highest 
intellectual powers with the lowest 
moral qualities, is evidently the true 
description of this extraordinary 
being. This combination alone ac- 
counts for the rapidity, the splendour 
of his career, and tlic sudden and ter- 
rible completeness of his fall, Notliing 
less than pre-eminent capacity could 
have shot him up through the clouds 
and tempests of the Revolution into 
the highest place of power. A mix- 
ture of this force of mind and desperate 
selfishness of heart could alone have 
suggested' and sustained the system 
of the Imperial wars, policy, and am- 
bition ; and the discovery of his utter 
faithlessness could alone Lave ren- 
dered all thrones hopeless of binding 
him by the common bonds of sovereign 
to sovereign, and compelled th^m to 
find their only security for the peace 
of Europe in consigning him to a 


History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St Helena^ By GEur.nAL Count 
Montholon, tJ vols. London ; Colburn, 
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dungeon. Ho was- the only^ instiano& 
in modern history of a monarch de- 
throned hy^ a universal conviction ; 
warred against by mankind, as tile 
solo object of the war ; delivered over 
into captivity by the unanimous judg- 
ment of nations ; and hcld in the same 
iinrelaxing and judicial fetters until 
he died. 

It is another striking feature of this 
catastrophe, that the whole family of 
Napoleon sank along with him. They 
neither possessed his faculties, nor 
were guilty of his offences. But as 
they had risen solely by him, they 
perished entirely with him. Future 
history will continually hover over this 
period of our annals, as the one which 
most resembles some of those fabrica- 
tions of the Oriental genius, in which 
human events are continually under 
the guidance of spirits of the air; in 
which fantastic palaces are erected by 
a si)ell, and the treasures of the earth 
developed by the wave of a wand — in 
which the mendicant of this hour is 
exalted into the prince of the next ; 
and while the wonder still glitters be- 
fore the eye, another sign of the neci’O- 
mancer dissolves the whole pageant 
into air again. Human recollection has 
no record of so much power, so widely 
distributed, and apparently so fixed 
above all the ordinary casualties of the 
■world, so instantly and so in'etricvably 
overthrown. The kings of earth are 
not undone at a blow ; kingdoms do 
not change their rulers wiliiout a 
struggle. Groat passions and great 
havoc have always preceded and fol- 
lowed the fall of monarchies. But 
the four diadems of the >Japolcon race 
fell from their wearers’ brows with 
scarcely a touch from the hand of 
Mil. The surrender of the cro'wn by 
i^^lcoii extinguished the crowns 
lomly ruling over millions, and vir- 
inflnencing the whole Continent, 
^ley were extinguished, too, at the 
moment when the Imperial crown dis- 
appeared. It had no sooner been 
crushed at Waterloo, than they all fell 
into fragments, of themselves; — the 
whole dynasty went down with Napo- 
leon into the dungeon, and not one of 
them has since returned to the -world. 

The name of General Count Mon- 
Iholon is well known to this country, 
as that of a brave ofliccr, who, after 
acquiring distinguished rank in the 


French anny by hifr aword; followed 
Napoleon to StEdelena ; remainedwith 
him' during his captivity ;' and upon 
his'death was made the dcpositaiy of 
his papers^ and his executor. But 
his own language, in a* letter dated 
from the Castle of Ham in Jhne 
1844, gives- the best account of his' 
authority and his proceedings. 

“ A soldier of the Republic, a briga- 
dier-general at twenty years of age, 
and minister-plenipotentiary in Ger- 
many in 1812 and 1813, I could, like 
others, have left -memoirs concerning 
the things which I saw ; but the whole 
is effaced from my mind in presence 
of a single thing, a single event, and a 
single man. The thing is Waterloo ; 
the event, the fall of the Empire ; and 
the man, Napoleon.” 

lie then proceeds to tell us, that he 
shared the St Helena captivity for six 
years ; that for forty-two nights ho 
watched the d^dng bed of the ex-mo- 
narch ; and that, by N apolcon’s express 
desire, he closed his eyes. But to 
those duties of private friendship were 
affixed official services, whj^h looked 
much more like tyranny than the tri- 
bute of personal regard, and which wo 
should think must have worn out the 
patience, and tried the constitution, of 
the most devoted follower of this ex- 
traordinary captive. 

Napoleon, though apparently con- 
temptuous of the opinions of mankind, 
evidently felt the strongest anxiety 
to make out a favourable statement 
for himself. And all his hours, ex- 
cept the few devoted to exercise on 
horseback and to sleep, and to his 
meals, were employed in coraplethig 
the narrative which was to clear up 
his character to n^ankind. 

During the last years passed in St 
Helena, Napoleon sent for the Count 
every night at eleven o’clock, and con- 
tinued dictating to him until six in 
the morning, when he went into the 
bath, dismissing the count with — 
“ Come, my sou, go and repose, and 
come to me again at nine o’clock. W e 
shall have breakfast, and resume the 
labours of the night.” At nine, ho 
returned, #n(l remainedwith him till 
one, when Napoleon went to bed. 
Between four and five, he sent for the 
count again, who dined with him 
every day, and at nine o’clock left 
him, to return at eleven. 



Hi iasi J^eeoUections o/Napokonr, 

Tl^e world little knew the drudgery der of this extraordinary man wad his ^ 
" to which these unfortunate followers flight from the army. If he had ro- 
of the Ex-£mperor were thus exposed, mained at its head, let its shattered, 
and they must all have rejoiced at any condition be what it might, he^ould 
* termination of a toil so remorseless have been powerful, have awed t}ie 
and so unchcering. growing hostility of the capital, and 

Napoleon was fond of the' Turkish have probably been able to make peace 
doctrine of fatality. Whether so acute alike for himself and his nation. But 
a mind was capable of believing a doc- by hurrying to Paris, all was lost : he 
trine so palpably contradicted by the stripped himself of his strength ; he 
common circumstances of life, and so threw himself on the mercy of his cne- 
utterly repugnant to reason, can mies; and palpably capitulated to the 
"scarcely be a question; but with him, men who, but the day before, were 
as with the Turks, it was a capital trembling under the fear of his ven- 
doctrinc for the mighty machine gcance. 

which he called an army. But the Nobleness of heart is essential to all 
count seems to have been a true be- true renown; and perhaps it is pot 
> liever. lie, too, pronounces, t^at less essential to all real security. Na- 
“ destiny is written,'* and regards poloon, with talents whicli it is per- 
himself as being under the peculiar fectly childish to question, though the 
lufluonee of a malignant star, or, in his attempt has been made since the close 
own words “ In fact, without having of his brilliant career, waiited this 
sought it, my destiny brought me into nol^leness of heart, and through its want 
^ coptact with the Emperor in the Ely- ultimately perished. Of the bravery 
V 8(k . Bourbon, conducted me, without of him who fought the splcqdid cam- 
^ mj knowing it, to the shores of Bou- paigns of Italy, and of the political 
Iqgne, where honour imposed upon me sagacity of him who raised himself 
thp necessity of not abandoning tho from being a subaltern of artillery to a 
nephew oftbe Emperor in presence sovcreignofsovereigns,thcrccanbeno 
of the dangers by which he was shr- doubt. But his selfishness was so cx- 
^roundy. , Irrcvacably bound to the cessivc that it occasionally made both 
r misfortunes of a family, I am now contemptible, and gave his conduct 
. tfe^shingin Ham ; the captivity com- alike the appearance of cowardice, and 
^noed in St Helena." the appearance of infatuation. His 

’Of Count Montholon, it must be flight from Egypt, leaving his army 
acknowledged, that ho was uostained tolbe massacred or captured, disgraced 
By cither the vices or. the violences him in the face of Europe. His flight 
which scandalized Europe so fre- from Kussia, leaving the remnant of 
iquently in tiie leaders of the Freflch his legions to be destroyed, w^as anew 
armies. He appears to have been at scandal ; but hitherto no evil had been 
all times a man of honourable habits, produced by this gross regard of 
OS he certaiiily is of stjfiking intclli- self. The penalty, however, must be 
gencc.. But wo have no faith in his paid. His flight from the army in 
doctrine of star, and think that he Belgium, leaving it without counsel 
would hav&f acted much more wisely or direction, to bo crushed by a vic- 
|f he hod left the stars to take care of torious enemy, was the third install - 
, ^emselves, avoided the blunder of of that ignoble preference of his ate 
i^a|aking the nephew of Napoleon for objects which had character*^; 

^ hero aiM a genius, and stayed q uietly stained hia‘Egy ptian and, ^ 
in TiOmlon, instead of. risking himself recr. But retiibution ^ * ,e, 

with iiuasipn of valets to take the andhe was to be upr* *tcr 

\diadem off the most sagacious head in of Waterloo ha^ s, but 

Europe.;; /; *. , . ^ it was not finakf rench 

OommopcQS pih the army had bech t forty 

return^ Of Napoleon to Paris^ftcr his thousand men, killed;' wuu^Jed, and 
reudwn, his throqo, a»d,Jii*dynasty dispersed. He had come into the 
wesov alike ciaifihcd by iliq. British field with seventy- two thousand men, 
charge at^ feterlqd.. . Ho i:p,ached independent of Grouchy. He had 
Paris at s^k in the morning of the 21st. thus thirty thousand remaining. Gron- 
Jt is now clear that Ihq greatest bluu- chy’s force of thirty thousand was still 




. -M 

I du ttioVi^le, ta oiid^ 
_ati^meii! '; jt fa true . 
lied* Kusslad and ' Ads-' 
__j were oAthjefr^intier/* Bift 
y^fiad ^^t yet &Qve(J/and could 
i prevent the niarcli of those rein-" 
,^jpemdJ^ts. juThits,. without rechod^ 
,jhg the provincial militia of I^rah^^" 
or calculating on a levee eti m^el, 
within a fortnight might 
haV^een at the head of one Jhhddred 
and dfty thousand mep,j^ whUe^ the 
imrsuing aimy could not have '^mus- 
tered half the number* IDewonldthus 
hdve had time for negotiation ; and 
tiine jrfth him was everything.^ Or' 
let the, event be whnt !it .might, the 
comiptidn ^ense of the Allies would have 
led them to avoid a direct collision 
with so powerful a force fighting on 
its own jgtphnd under the walls df the* 
&pital, and Itnpwlp^ that Ithe onlr 
alternatives wjefe complete triumph 
or total rnim , 

' Count Morithojon makes a I'.emaTk 
dlf the facility' with which couriers 
ipahe their escapefrom afalling throne, 
^ich has been so often exemplified 
in history. But ifl, was never mpre 
strikingly exe|npli8ed than in the 
doabl<j overthrow of N apoledn. “ At 
FoDtaiiiblcau,in I814g^'layathe Cofiht, 

, “ when I hastened to offer to eafry hlin 
off with the troops under mf com- 
mand, I found ho him iff thdsd vast 
corridors, formerly too sniafl for , the 
crowd of courtiers^, exuhpt" the Duke 
Of Bassano And two aides-de-camp.** 
His whole court, down to ii|8 ‘Mame- 
luke and Valet, had run off tb 
look for pay and place undeif tfef BOhr- ^ 
bons. XU a Similar case in ihe 'ibit 
year, at the ElysOe Botnrben, he foinld 
but two' counts and an Squerry; It 
was perfectly plain\t6 ,atl the^oiid" 
but Napoleon himsm^ thftt^ his fate 
was decided. ^ 

There certainly, se^s to haW beem 
something In hfa cphchldi:^ |St- 
riod that can s0ari6efir‘ dbeofij^tfed 

f r but \>'y infathatioa; Bl|s first act, 
0 de jertjbii of hip 



Bndt^ sa 
tho '^Bihohe^'d 

to ha^e fftterljr c 

and fierce . decision Which " 
characterised Xtli 

no more the caffhon-shot or the f 
der-cUp,^ was,,the wavcEin|" 

fiCnlties whic^ 5e^offId]6^(je hhve 
solved by a senfencj? ahd over" 
Whelmed by redstance*rs-wni^ ^he 
Would have once-swept awnylifee a 
sWarm of hies, Theieader pf dhUfas 
was crushed by a conspiyaeV of clerks, 
and the soverejgn 'ot\i!;he’ 'CSntlnf 
Was sent to the dimjgeOn by h cah 
his own slaves. 



bers‘ of the XiCgiSlattlfe 
employed betwObn t^or and fhtridthsf 
The tune WaS deUhate, for the- 6anr*^ 
bonp and the Affiee Welt ap^oacli^ng. 
But, on the other ^d, the lbrton^ of 
Napoleon mighrcnaii^ f tardfhess* M 
recogntsmg' rae; Bonfbphs:>ln!giil'®A 
fatal Wtheirlipp^Of plijoC, butnio'' 
precipitancy df)d)andoifing*NaiiDleoil 
nflght brings thefrv heads' nUdSf thff 
hliife of tho guilfotmcv ,, pljl pnbw 
life is' experimental, 
was a time when the ea^eriin^tivss 
of a more tremfflouS^^scription. ' 
At length they befiM to'aoti^tid; 
le; firat precaution of the Ctiab»W 



Was to" securii tbeUpiwit 
Old liafay^e/iho^^^ W 
rCsdltition, that the man should bp 
l^arded aS a traitor to/the ^obtmt|y 
who m^o ai^attem'pt tod%sdlvi§^^ 
Chamb^. liiis Was an ob^obdrife 
olatetion^^ainst the aiithotity Of th# 
Efimire:' The ndxthnptlpn Was^ that 
Oenerah Beker shoul^d be appointed 
; commandant df thb imardWered to 
*prbtect^the Lefifalatnfe.^Tiifa weh « 
^Srovfaioh againstf the mob of Parii^ 
The; L^lature was now'safti mm 
fts two prominent p&rifar In the 
mean time, Napoleon had miule^ aB^ 
i: othtr capital blunder. He had^bpl 
n c6un(dl of tj^rnlnism 

‘ tfadtidproteMmtperm 





liaidflt|r $8apL|(myed 
liie dtB l^iog A Uan- 
the eX(^l«d 

of ttie publlo pmioiiAi If 
poltoit had decitnad this . coimsslf 
xhtob^'ame firops sitheHr.pasillaalQiitjr 
d^parddy 4 it ia perfeatlj possibly that 
ha alight have silenced a}l opposition. 

known attaekfii^jk of the troops^ 
tire aiiperati^bn connected ^ith his 
^^npeSyV the presence of the man 
^hom^they ail so lately worshipped, 
asftke Indians worship the seimnt 
l^iihe poison of its fang, might nave 
a complete revoision. Na- 
" paepn^ too, was slngnlaiiy eloquent-^ 
fits laagaage bed a romantic splendour 
4^4!9 i captivates the>artifioial taste of 
^tiie nitipn ; and with imperial 
dgnre beibie them, swounded with 
h^re powCrhil Incidents than the 
,, Mama Could Over offer, and threaten- 
isf ; a fifth act which might involve 
the fate of France and Europe, the. 
(hui might have finished by a new 
national enthusiaatn, and the 
^leitiKi^tioncf^ 

with, ali^ his enemies in the Legisla* 
idre ihained to its fimtstooi. 

Btit bO'Sent nts brother Joseph ^ 
^the GhMpiber of Feers^ and received 
*'the ^*<aiiswer to his mission nipxt 


^^mofiedni 


m a . proposal which was 
[t to a demand for his abdi- 


^J^uncll of ministers was an^ 
htWlMi^’tfals proposal the silie 
^1^ who had vot^ for his presence 
111 the Chamber, now voted for his re*^ 
jeelion dfthepropOBal. The majority, 
were against them. Kaj^* 

Icon jd6ldedtotheins}<>i^i7« had 

J|Cil his oppertnnltyTr^d in poetics 
bpportttnity m elery thing, fie had 

■ son Jl^apoleon 1^- 
he SYemii. this 
Jt ma^ hhwort^ 
t j^ap^edn. < Be 
!tiiat tiie r 
fcpmiieii'^!S''ap* *4 




amh^ot^, <pt firstipst^ 

Am^ he iamnldeanatiftimyiiavers%. 
app^ot^ himself empeyoF* the 
was too shallow M bis sagacity, and 
it was impossible to hope that it could . 
have been sufiered by the Allies. Xpt: 
,it passed the Chamt^, and Napolebn 
Second waa acknowledged within the 
walls. But the ackhowiedgment wps 
laughed at without them v the Allies 
did not condescend to notice it ; and 
the Allies proceeded to their work of 
restoration as if he had never existed* 
In fact, the dynasty was at an end ; a 
provisional goveniment was. appoint** 
ed, with Fouchd at its head, and the 
name of Napoleon was pronounildno 
more. - 

Count Montholon gives a brief but 
stiikiog description 6f the confusion, 
dismay, and despair, into which Wa- 
terloo had thrown the BonapSrtists. ^ 
He had hnri^. to the Eiysee a 
hours after fEe arrival of. Bonaparte 
from the field. He met the Duke of 
Vicensa coming out, with a oounten- , 
ance of dejection, and asked him what 
was going on. All is lost/’ was the 
answer. “ You arrived to-day, as you 
did at Fontainbleau, only to seo the 
emperor resign his crown. The lead- 
ers of the Chambers desire his abdU 
cation. They will have it ; . and in a 
week Louis XVIII. will be in Paris. 
At night on the 19th, a short note in 
pencil was left with my Swiss, an- 
nouncing the destmetion of the army. 
The same notice was given to Camot. 
The lagt tele^aphic dispatch had 
brought nqws of victory; we both 
hfl^ten^d to the Bake of 6tranto ; he 
assured us with all his cadaverous 
coldness that he knew nothing. He 
knew all, however, 1 am well assured. 
Evepts succeeded each other with the 
rapidity of lightning; .there is no longer 
any possiWe iUusiton. Ail is lost, and 
the Bourbons will be here in a week.*^ 
The Count remained foriy^eight 
hourq at the palace. The fallen Em* 
peror .had now ipade up his mind to 
go to America, find tlm Cot^ pro- 
mjised^to accompany him* A couple 
of reginients, ft^rmed of the workmen 
ofF\tte0^bonrg StOermain, march* 
ing by the palaoe, now demanded that 
Kapoieon tmonld put^himsetf at tfa^ 
head, and 


lllf 


irffiir Btit ht well knew the Bgnte" 
whfch’the vdlanteersef the mbtrerSeM 
riieke in front of the ba^onete 'iHilch’ 
ha^ crushed his' guard ae Waterlooi 
and he deeHned the honour of this 
nhw command. A few conrfiers, who 
adhered fOhitn still, continued to talk" 
of his pntthfi himself at the head of 
the national force. But Watenoo bad 
cffectuallj^ eui^d him of the passion 
forsOldiershipi, and he constantly ap- 
pealed to his unwillingness to shed 
the blood of Frenchmen. It was at 
least evident that he intended to 
tempt the field no more, but after 
being the cause of shedding the blood . 
of two mflliohs of the people^his re- 
serve #ai8 romantic. 

The Count was sent to dismiss the 
voltmteers, add they having performed 
their act of heroism, and ofiered to 
challenge the whole British army, 
were content with the giory of the 
threat, and heroically marched home 
to their shops. 

ButMontholon, on returning again, 
addi^ssed X^olcon on the feasibility 
of attacking Wellington and Bludier 
with the battalions of the Messrs 


remtdniiil imndv«d> 

tfaouaaitd b# ruihing ifeer: 

him,^hdnr#hiJltrv#Fai1s.^^ Yet^hb; 
ttiks an If Be bad* the world stilf at 
hiB disfioaal, atiplabds his own ^raffi-. 
nanfm^ in declining the impbssilnb'; 
combat, vitunts his own philosopli^t 
in standing still, when he eonld 
ther advanee notr idtreat^ and given^ 
himself credit as a plliianthropfetJ^ 
when he was on^thO werypcdnfc of be*-;' 
ing%anded over to the enemy* as b 
pi^oner. Some nnaoCountabie tricks 
of slower description now begmi to' 
be played on the Yoods. and chattels 
of the Elysde Bommn; A case con^ ^ 
tafning snnlT-boxes adorned with 
portraits set in diamonds, was lard 
by Bertrand on the mantel-pleoe. 
He accidentally turned to converse 
with Oeneral Montholon at the win-' ' ' 
dow. Only one person entered tho^^ 
room. * The Count do«i%ot give his 
name,— he was evidently a person of • 
rank. On turning to the mantel- ^ 
piece again, the case was gone. 

One of the ministers had broiight 
some negotiable paper to the amount 
of several millions of fthnes into the 


Calicot, upon which the Ex-Emperor 
made the following solemn speech: 

“ To put into action the brute force of 
the masses, would without doubt save 
Palis, and ensure me the crown, 
without having recourse to the hor- 
rors of a civil war. But this would 
bo also to risk the shedding of rivers 
of fresh, blood. W%at is the com- 
pressive force which would be suf- 
ficiently strong to regnlate the out- 
burst of so much passion, hatred, and 
vengeance? No, I never can forget 
one thing, that I have been brou^t 
from Cannes to Paris in the midst of 
cries for blood, * Down with the 
priests 1’ * Down with the nobles!* 

I wonltflhrather have the regrets of 
France than possess Its erbwn.^* 

There is no country in tl^e woild, 
where Napoleop^s own phrase, that 
from the sublime to the lidfcufous Is 
but a step, is more perpetually and 
practically realised than in ratnee. 
Here was a man ;nttei^ mlbed, 
without a soldier on the nic^ t)f the ' 
earth, all but a prisoner, a^doilfd 


by evert human being wbb be 
of the Slightest seMte to him; beafen 
im the fields beaten oh his own grbnhd,''^ 
and how atte'riy separated from his 


Emperor's Chamber.- The packet was 
placed under one of the cushions of ^ 
the sofe. OtAj one person, and that, 
one a man of rank who hadperf ed ' 
in Italy, entered the chamber: Ka- ^ 
poleon went to look for the money, ^ 
calculated a moment^ and a million 
and a half of francs, or about £60,0(5tt>'» 
sterling, had been taken in the iMe- 
rim.^ Those were times for thievery^ “ 
and the plunderers of Europe were; ; 
now on the alert, to make spoil of ^ 
each other. The Allies were still 
vancing, but they were not yet lA^ 
sight; and the mob of Paris, who had# 
been «t first delisted to find that the ; ^ 
war was at an end; havhig nothing 
elsetodo, andthinldBf that,asWell- ' 
ington and Blucher had not atrivei/^ 
within a week, they wetdd not anriVO^ 
within a centmy, began to clantoiff^ 
Vive fEmpemtrf Fouchd and tha;> 
pro^iiona! government began tofefi t 
alarm, and It was determined to 
Napoleon omt of sight of the lnep.fr 
Accordingly they 


remained for the greater jtett of 


talmntQMalmalAMjv 
towards nightfalh^N 



vHijMlkMiv Aii4^Sn % 

the #t6 of the most i)o#6Hkl 
41mt Europe^ad seett*^oe 
:j|0liatiema^Qe.^ daohl^as the htuailih- 
the conqtieroiv who^ bntaeiren 
^ehri heibre^ had^^sa the 

^Ohntioeiital'SDTOre^s to bo# down to 
footstbol at Erfnrth ; ^ and who 
^f #r^te to Tahna the actor these words 
sn^me arrogance^*^ Come' to 
^Brftuihv imd;.Toa shaE' play before a 
?^lt.Mofkiog».»» 

% From this period^ day-' by day,^ a 
l^J|accesdon of meaSofes was adopted 
^y; the ' goyemrnent to tighten his 
^wain; He was ordered to set out for 
'SthOooast, nominally with the intention 
^Of giving him a passage to America. 

we must doubt that intention. 

' Fonchd, the head of the government, 
vhad now thrown off the mask which 
^^e had worn so many years. ^And it 
^Was impossible for him to expect 
fi£irgiveness, in case of any fatnre 
%etnm of Napoleon to power. But 
^VNapoleon, in America, would have 
s4eea at all times within oue^and- 
>^^wekity days ' of Paris, And the 
probability of his ^etura would 
^^ave been enough to make many a 
^wiliow sleepless in Paris. We are 
^W^ediite also, that the English 
i^^ltiis^'mnst have been perfectly 
Wa#are of the arrest of Napoleon ; that 
A StHclOnahad been already mentioned 
Aaifd^ace of security for his person; 

! and that if it was essential to the 
of Europe,— a matter about 
bf^'^bich Fotieh^ probably (^d but 
#<'^ttler; ibwa8 not less essential to the 
^'Hialbty of Fouchj6’s own neck,-^a mat- 
& about which he always cared very 
^much, thkt the Ex-Emperor should 
^'never set foot In France again. > 

^ tesnit was, an order from the 
i^iminiiter at #4rf Dav(mst; Pilnce of 
#Edkm^l^ ebnehed la the* following 
it as a document of 

bavis tiiev honour to 
#^y<lh iho jdbioined decree, 
thi laoiimiiWBioii^of fgovenmtent 
^'Bmpmor 
^ simo Ital briWiing 

icome4bmkmi#a^^imd^t>^t^ i 

jBmm ^ 


ilbr^tlie safety bCibis pemoi as^fer^he 

tbkMcsblff ifee states ii!^idi;^hta^^ 

'#liys to be^efu;4dffeini^:^S]i^^ 

Emperor^ not adopd^the^ 

tioned - jras(ffm;bB, •^liot^lpmi- 

tloBTcff tblsdecrSe^ it then bo your 

diitytoas^molAsv#^ 

^botn wiib a^vie# (ffypeveqting.h 
imalesty from^ leaving laidmafeon,nnd 
!of guarding against any attempt npbn 
his life, you v411 station guards at 
' all the approaches to Malmaisoit I 
• have wriUSen to the: inspector-general 
of the gendarmerie, and to theroom- 
mandant of Paris, to place such of 
the gendarmerie an^ troops as you 
may rqfldire at your disposal. ^ fW; 

1 repeat to you, general, tIsitftMs 
^ dembo has bemi adopted solely fertho. 
) good of the state, and t^ pe|seua] 
safety of the Empmdr. ItspromdOdne- 
‘^ention is indispensable, as itbd^fl^e 
fate of bis majhsty and hIsdiimUy de- 
pends npbn it. It is unnecessary to say 
to you, general, that all your measures 
should be taken with ttie ^greatest 
possible secresy. ^ 

(Signed) Prince of Eckmcrl, 
Marshal and Minister of War.** 

Those documents, which have now 
^ appeared, we believe, for the first time 
: authentically, will bo of importance 
to the historian, and of/ still higher 
importance to the moralist. Who could 
have once believed that the most fiery 
of soldiers,, the mOst. subtle of states- 
men, and the proudest of sovereigns, 

! would over be the subject of a rescript 
like thefbllowing?.; It begins with an 
absolute command that ‘‘Napolecn 
Bonaparte*^ (it hasvalready dropped 
the ' emperor)^ ^^shaR< remain iu the 
{ roadsof the Isle of Aix till the arrival of 
passports.*^ It them|Noceeds s^^'.It is 
^ of importance to the well^lging^ of 
^ the state, which ahould not bo b^- 
ferent to him, that ho slmuld remtdn 
^tili his fete, and that of his famSy, 

^ have ' been definiriv^dy regulated. 
tvFrencdi hono# is iutei'ested imonrh 
n an issue ; but in thn mean ^^0my 
^ preeanthm ^ shotild be taken^ ibr ^the 
ripersonal safety cf Napolemif^imd rii&t 
^memnst hot > be allowed the 

L^^SHjgned) Te^ 

i-w' ^ 

Issued ‘to 


Wf ; 




ir^'ttrfasj^ith^iiffld^iit ju^^ m tlie 

•tl^tbe 'vBmpmr. ^onld^liayi^^^ 
^xtreind^^iiislied to see that wane 
$tibsoribwto ‘abettor to ^hksh be'Wfts 
called *ltoi|K)ti 30 !i-^if • any tbing eoidd 
bave^ ikatonaabbd tormet wte of 
^Eibih » and; toe fatore exile of St 
^Helena;; *' ' 

Utia Hmtoi'^haVe li>een a peiiod of 
the^de^est-^aaxiety tO' the imperial 
prisond*. He evidently regard^ his 
life’ as unsafe ;' thought that he 'dis- 
covered in the projeot of his journey 
a determtoation to throw him either 
hito^the hands of assassins or of the 
hVench king, and formally announced 
ihis refosal to leave Malmaison ** until 
informed of his fate by the Duke of 
Wellington.” He was now reduced 
to the lolrest ebb. He acknowledged 
himself: powerless, hopeless, and 
utterly dependent on tlfo will of his 
conqueror. The bitterness of heart 
which dictated such words must have 
been beyond all descri|ition. . He was 
now^ abandoned by the few who had 
followed him from theElysdo. 

But timh was pressing ; Wellington 
was advancing with rapid steps, and 
there was a possibility that he might 
' captnre Kapoleon at Malmaison. 
Troops ^ere sent to bum the neigh- 
bouring bridge, and precautions were 
taken to prevent the catastrophe. A 
division of the army coming from the 
Vendee halted before the palace, and 
insisted on seeing Napoleon, and on 
‘ being led by hiia to battle. This was 
^ rodomontade, with the advanced 
troops of the whole army now within 
sight of Paris. But it was enough to 
. bmay him into the absurdity of pro- 
posing to try another chance^for bis 
etown.' Beker was dispatched to 
Palis io^try thd of this commu- 
nication. ' Fouch4 gave for answer, 
the simple. ffu^ that the Prussiahs 
were^adyanetojg on Vefsailles. The 
'sittingef toe :pcovisionsi government 
. %ould have beeh worth* the band of a 
A great paintoi^ , • Fouch^,^; aftmr toarply 
:;c4ebnktog toe fChdral for bitogtogu to 
his proposal mm< liMtoalBira, 
him sit-down at bis Side, :wbiUe he 
Wtotol^^^fmi^toiT^and re^ 

nsal. Camot was walking Roomily 
diQwn toemm. Oaidliiicourt, 


Geddud 

sat 8ilewdyee«^nd^;to6 tabtei ^jNat^a 
^werd^W|u9intto^ eafeejd^hy tl^ 
of Otraiitol> .. Tbagetfotolirec^yedjPi 
dispatch and: departed. ^^Pn^paasfM 
thrdni^ toOt ’ anterooms, .be;. fotW 
them filled, with generals :and 
civil officers^ wba all expressed <1|!it 
one opinion on the necessity of getting 
rid of Napoleon; ^^let himset effylet 
him go,” was.the nniveraal cry* “We 
can' undertake nothing for either his 
personal good or Paris.” T^e was 
now no alternative. Napoleon , must 
citoer remain and*lall into toe hands 
of Louis XVIII.,* who had already 
proclaimed him a tiaitor and an out- 
law, or he. must try to make his escape 
by sea; On the 29 th of June, at five 
o’clock in the evening, he entered the 
carriage which was to convey him to 
the coast, leaving Paris behind, to 
which ho was never to return alive, 
but to which his remains have re- 
turned in a posthumous triumph 
twenty-six years after, on the 16th of 
September 1640. 

On his arrival at Eochfort, all the 
talent of the French for projects was 
immediately in foil exercise. Never, 
were there so many castles in the air 
built in so short a time. Proposals 
were made to smuggle the p^oner to 
the United States in a Pan&h mer- 
chant vessel, in which, in case of* 
search, he was to be barrelled in a 
hogshead peiforated with breathing 
holes. . 

Another project was, to put him on 
boards kind of^fisbing-boat manned 
by mioshipmen, "and thus escape ihe 
English. A third project proposed, 
that the two French frigates anchored 
under the gnns of the Jsle .<^^4i^ 
should put to sea together ; that, one 
of them should run alongsido . Captain 

Maitland’aship, flmdfiUato herfi0f(^7« 

with toe bopocif dislmctingheir.atteu- 
Uon, even with the ~eertaiip,ty vtOf 
being destroyed, while the , ot^er 

on-board. This is ^?t ^f,,Fr^ch ' 

, weuld caU a^^nlte : 

*as heroic as< any thing to « melqdi^a 
,of the: Porte St MMlm , 
captato of toe leading fh'gato decked 
tor disttoctiojUfi and.e?ideutly,il^]if 
it not iieciStoary.togl‘ he ana4,hi|:|;^' 
ehoi]ldhe:Uown 

they cOftoiidyi wcu^ hgfOtbm' if 




Way**- 
fli^lett by newte- 
"" of Cemeobss iMthc^ Allies every 
not ’ 


\ii th^ bends of the ^iVench king 
* ' iC the' most dengeroos into 
the tnu^erer ex the Bnc 
[hm could fall; looking with 


^ -^evidenl ii^ntefBili npon the foolish 
Ilirhjectjitoi: hit escape, hnd oonsciops 
f ibat his day was done, resolved to 
^^luirdw himself into the hands of Ca^- 
Maitland, the cotnmander of the 
I Bsllerophoh, then anchored in Basque 
froads.:'' On the night of the 10th, 

' Bavdiy and Las Cases were sent on 
;;hc|^fd the English ship, to inqhire 
' whether the captain would allpw a 
^I'rench or neutral ship, or the frigates 
I ;«^th Napoleon on board, to pass free? 
^iCdptain Maitland simply answered, 
'^!ihat he had received nq orders ex- 
Icept those ordinarily given in case of 
^Hvar ; bnt that he should attack the 
^SHgales if they attempted to pass ; 

. tbat if n heutnd dag came in hia way, 
^ he would order it to be searched as 
Thsuial. But that, in consequence of 
. the peculiar nature of the case, he 
V Would .^mmvnicate with the admiral 
^Bieopunand. 

A circumstance occurred on this 
< occasion, which brought M. Las Cases 
into no smidl disrepute afterwards. 
'^„^he captain hospitably asked Las 
; IPfkSes and Savary to lunch with, him, 
^niid,W)>lle at table, inquired whether 
f undeintood Eoj^sh. He was 
I Wswered that they did not ; and the 
. captain, thon|h of course relying upon 
! the answer, made his observations in 
Engbsh to Ms officers, while he ad«» 

; dx^ised |ba J^cduhan in his own 
" ^ ute. liwasdllterwardsaBoeita^ 

^0asei,*wlio hnd been an 
ni i^seWe yenrs in England, 
1 il^lisb pmrftotiy. Ko- 
t th^&re be move 

* ' t stiflbrihg the cap- 

IwiiiAt. !!%« 
I'lAiillJifitMr 




. • rtmfy 

* libi hid j^idtiVdy deseed' thii he was 
imioquainted with their language, 
when the question wim put to him at 
the ebmbienoeineint of the conference. 
This, howeveri’’ says Count M^tho- 
loa, “ is not correct.” And how does 
he show that it is not correct ? The 
question,” says be, was put collec- 
tively, that is, to both alike, add Sa- 
vary alone answered in the neg:ative.” 
Of course the answer was understood 
collectively, and comprised M. Las 
Cases as Well as M. Savary. In 
short, the conduct was contemptible, 
and the excuse not much better. Xas 
Cases, of course, should not have 
allowed any other person’s word to be 
taken, when it led to a delusion. It 
is passible that Savary was unac- 
quainted with bis companion’s know- 
ledge of English, — though when We 
recollect that Savary was minister of 
police, and that Las Cases was about 
the court of Napoleon, it is difficult 
to conceive his ignorance on the sub- 
ject. But in all instances, there could 
be no apology for his fellow- French- 
man’s sitting to hear con^sations 
of which he was supposed, on the 
credit of Savary’s word, and his own 
silence, to comprehend nothing. 

It happily turns out, however, that 
all this dexterity bad only the effect of 
blinding the parties themselves. 

This mystification and piece of 
diplomatic chicanery” — wo use the 
language of the volume — proved, 
in fact, rather detrimental than use- 
ful ; for, no doubt, the information 
thus gained by swrprise from Captain 
Maitland and his officers, contributed 
to induce the Emperor to decide on 
surrendering himself to the English.” 
The captain was too honourable a 
man to think of practising any chicane 
on the subject ; but if the two cm- . 
phyes overreached themselves, so 
mach the better. 

But events now thickened. On 
the Ikth, the Paris jonrnals arHved, 
announcing the entrance of the AUies 
into Paris, and the establishment of 
Louis XVIII. In the Tuileries ! All 
was renewed conftision, dbnstematton, 
and^tileets^ On the next day Joseph 
Bonapam cadB to the Isle of Aix, to 
mpeue the escape of his Mien brother 
h a merchant vessel ftom Bordeaux, 
ibr Amstiii, and reffiain In his place. 
This ddhi Was but it could 


. accepted by any haiptn 
,4»eiQf ) And it was rc^D8e4 ^^^!ai4elAy 
I yrafiD^oomlng doubly basskrdo^s.,, ...It 
was perfeotly possible that tho fijret 
. jneasnre of the new government nfpnld 
^ be an t order for his .seizure, and . the 
next, . for . his execution. . Orx that 
evening he. decided to accept the offer 
of the cA«Mse-mar^a, to go on board 
"before morning, and trust to the young 
- midshipmen and chance for his pass- 
age across the Atlantic. 

We know no* history more instruc- 
. tive than these last days'* of a fugi- 
^tlve Emperor. That he might have 
escaped a week before, is certain, for 
the harbour was not then blockaded; 
that ^he might have made hU way 
among the channels of that very diffi- 
cult and obstructed coast even after 
. the . blockade, is possible; that ho 
might have found liis way, by a hun- 
dred roads, out of France, or reached 
the remnant of his armies, is clear, for 
all his brothers escaped by land. But, 
that he still hesitated— and alone hesi- 
tated ; that this man — the most me- 
inoraUj|fordeclsion,famedforprompti- 
tude, OT the discovery of the true point 
of danger, daring to the height of rash- 
ness, when daring was demanded — 
should have paused at the very instant 
when his fate seemed to be in his own 
liand, more resembles a preternatural 
loss of faculty than the , course of 
nature. His whole conduct on the 


• 

daim.** Bat, to ferfewnt all urtima- 
.t^onafl^itjie anl^leok .1^ 

. anjpiPW thfit It tjMnua m ardl, 

, etpod^.that J am expressihg bnly;miy 
pei|K>naV opinlpn pn thw subject^ i^|d 
nave in no inspect spdken in the si^e 
of the government, having receivedae 
Instructions foom either the adtidri^iy 
or the admiral." / ' 

It is almost palnftil to contemplate 
these scenes. What agonies' mUst 
have passed through the heart of .such 
% man, so humblpdl What inevlikble 
contrasts of the throne with the dun- 
geon! What sense of shame in the 
humiliation which thus placed him at 
the disposal of his own raw followers ! 
What sleepless anxiety in those mid- 
night consultations, in those exposures 
to public shame, in this seuse of utter 
ruin, in this terrible despair ! If some 
great painter shall hereafter rise to 
vindicate the pencil by showing Jts 
power of delineating the deepest pas- 
sions of our nature, or some Still 
greater poet shall come to revive the 
day of Shakspeare, and exhibit the 
tortures of a greater Macbeth, fallen 
from the highest elevation of hnman 
things into a depth of self-reproach 
and self-abasoment to which all tbe 
powers of human language migbt^ 
pale, — what a subject for, them were 
here ! 


shore of France is to be equalled only 
,.by his conduct among the ashes of 
, Moscow, — it'was4nfatuatlou. 

Again the man of decision hesitated ; 
and at four in the morning General 
. Lallemand and Las Cases were sent 
on board the Bellerophon under the 
pratext of waiting for the admiral's 
answer, but in reality to^ascertoin 
whether the captain would express 
.qffimify any pl^ge or opinion rela- 
tive to Napoleon's favourable recep- 
, tion in England ; , which Las Oases 
had conceived hlmi to express in his 
conversation with his officers, and of 
which this 'JSL Las Cases was suppo- 
sed not to have understqod a syllable. 

, Csq>taiD Maitland's answer vras dis- 
tinct and, simple. It was, .V that pe 
Jiad yet received ipOfirinformatfo^ l^ut 
r bourly expected it ; tjiat he was au- 
thorized to recdvpiN^oleqit on board, 
and conypy him to JBnglanq, wl)^, 
according to. hjid owii 


The theatrical habits of the French 
are sin^larly unfortunate for a na- 
tion which assumes to take an influ- 
ential rank in the world. They de- 
prive ’them of that capacity for cbpipg 
with real things which Is essential to 
all substantial greatness. With them 
the business.of the world mupt he |U 
melodrame, anff jibe most 
place, ortho mpsi'sei^on^ actijqpa of 
life, must be Connected vith 
shifting, tixp-doors,^ and jthe %imic 
thunders of the 6ta.ge. Ij^appltph' whs 
BOW in a condition the moat deej^y 
eidcnlated to force th^e steni realftjps 
of life on. the mind. Yet even wiih 
him ail was to be dramatic ; he 
to throw, himself oh the clemenicy^ 
his conqueror, lilra one, of the helms . 
of Corneille. England^^ie. 
in pdmiration of - 



l^e wafi( to be piac^^in ipg us tbat the ^ergetie oppasi|ioxi of 
. .^.i^C^jl^spiende^r, cheered by the jao- the Duke otSusapi alohe 

^ people hasteidngito thedeUvery ofj^eprisoner-rthere^pt 
\M%fm homage. la this fhlae and being p%aps any priaoe, br aay in- 
'jdgli-colparedyiew pf thiai^i he ^rpte dividual of. England, , ilikply to 
w fhmous and absurd no$e, in which have weight in the conncUs of tlfh e;a- 
' he pronounced , himself another !]rhe- isting government ^ i ,, 

mtstocles, come to sit by the hearth .. Without presuming to trace the 
of the British people. A manlier, be- steps of Providence^ it is natural and 
oanse a more rational view of things, not unwise to follow them in those 
firpald have told him that a war, ex- loading transactions which give^ a 
ipresslybegunwith a determination to character to their times, or which 
oyerthrow hU dynasty, could not be complete events decisive of the fates 
^ .^u&red to condnde by giving him of eminent men or nations. One of 
|he power of again disturbing .the the most characteristic and abhoifod 
.^orld — that' his utter, faithlessness acta of the entire life of the French 
^ prohibited the possibility of rely- Emperor, was his imprisonment of the 
lug on.. bis pledges — the security of English who were travelling In his 
Ihe Boiu*bon throne absolute dc- country at the commencement of his 
landed his being finally disabled reign. The act was the most trea- 
from disturbing its authority — ^Eng- cherous within human record— it was 
|and owed it to her allies to pre- perfidy on the largest scale. Europe had 
^eut a. repetition of the numberless been often scandalised by breaches of 
ftlamities which his reign had in- political faith, but the agents and the 
icted upon Europe, and owed it to sufferers were sovereigns and nations, 
herself to prevent all necessity for the But in this instance the blow fell upon 
havoc of a new W’’aterloo. individuals -with the most sudden 

I I^he national passion for a coup de treachery, the most causeless toaiiny, 
rendered all this knowledge of and the most sweeping ruin. Vnvrclve 
^0 avalli and he finug himself at the thousand individuals, travelllug uu- 
. of the Prince llegent, with the dcr the protection of the imperial 
fila!ttering pliraseqlogy of claiming pro- laws, wholly incapable of being re- 
lation ** from the most powerful, the garded by those laws as , prisoners, 
ii^^t constant, and the most generous and relying on the good faith of the 
ipjf his enemies.” government, were seized as felons, 

;^^^Xhe step was now taken. On the put under duress,' separated from their 
of < July, at daybreak, he left the families in England, suddenly dcprlv- 
isle of .^x, and entered one of the ed of their means of existence, stopt 
boats which was to convey him on in the progress of Iheir professions, 
board the.BeUeropIion. He had still plundered of their property, and kept 
a .piarting pang to nndergoi As he • under the most vigUaiit sun'eillauce 
looked round the shore, a white flag for eleven years, 
was .fly^ing op an. the, ships and bat-. The retribution now fell, and that 
ieries. All the rest of this curious retribution exactly in the form of the 
iiarratiye has beep already given to crime by which it was drawn down, 
the world. We have- no, desire to re- We give a few extracts of the docn- 
peat the details. meut by which Napoleon protested 

' ,;^Qpunt Montholon, ih his fondness against his detention, as a most com- 
, mr fxcitpm^nt, here states that a plete, though unconscious indictment 
was held on the ques- against his own act eleven years before, 
-the terp^s of the Con- Protest at sea, on board the jj^eller- 
|&f»;;^of^leniwi pj^yehted England opbon, August 1815— “In this face 
' the ven- of God and man, I solemnly protest 

against the injury which has been . 
l^dhe of IVel- committed upon nie, by the violation 
, them ' ito bloody pf my most saq^d rights, in , forcibly 
^dqtprn^a&ns,’! ^is disposing of my person and pbprty, " 

.freely f>n board thp Bdlfjr- 

f ^li^d!addi&aidj^^ oin^ dUi- ophbn,,ahd am niii a pnsoner,— f ifli 



: ' 1 j^resented myself in good'^faitli, 
und came to place^ myself nMcir the 
protection of the laws of England. 
As soon as 1 set' my foot on board the 
Bellei'ophoti, I felt myself on the soil 
of the British people. If the orders 
issued py the government to receive 
myself and my suite were merely in* 
tended a;s a snarOy then they have 
forfeited ^eir bond. If such ah act 
wore really done, it would be in vain 
for England jin future to speak of her 
faith, her laws, and her liberty. 

She pretended to offer /Ac hand 
of hospitality to an enemy, and when 
he had trusted to her fidelity^ sheim- 
molated him.” 

If the detenus at Verdun, and 
scattered through the various for- 
tresses of France, had drawn up a 
petition against the desperate act 
which had consigned them to capti- 
vity, they might have anticipated the 
language with which Napoleon went 
to the dungeon, that was never fo 
send him back again amongst man- 
kind. 

Th|ce was but one preliminary to 
his departure now to take place. It 
was the execution *of hji order from 
the (government to examine the bag- 
gage in the strictest bianuer, and to 
require the surrender of all money or 
jewels of value in the possession of 
Napoleon and his suite. Necessary 
as this act was, for the prevention of 
bribery, and attempts to escape from 
St Helena, not for any undue seizure 
of private property, for a most ample 
allowance was already appointed by 
the government for the expenses of 
the prisoner, this duty seems to have 
been most imperfectly performed. As 
the Count tells us, ** the grand-marshal, 
gave up 4000 Napoleons, as consti- 
tuting the Emperor’s chest. We kept 
secret about 400,000 francs in gold — 
from three to four hundred thousand 
francs in valuables and diamonds, 
and letters of ci^edit for more than 
fotir million of francs.” Whether this 
immense sum was overlooked by the 
cxtraordiniury negligee of those 
whose duty it was to fhlfil the ordm*s 
of government, pr whether their 
search was baffled, the narrative does 
not disclose. Bat there can be no 
question {hat the suite were bound, to 
deliver up all that they possessed ; , 
and that there can be as little question' 


dispmi; Najpibfe^h^^^ 

plaints of povbfty were ndifeulbtis, 

and that the','s!d1i>seqtlent Sale of hiS. 

plate to supply hiS table was 

for the purpose of exciting h cla&odn 

and was charlataUish and coutemft^ 

ible. 

We pass r^Mdly over the detalfe'^f ’ 
the voyage. NapOleCn spent a' doti- 
siderable part of his time on' the 
quarter-deck,' took opporttmitic8 bf 
conversing affably with the Officers,' 
and even with the creW; On one 
occasion, aftcjc some conversation 
with the master, he invited him to 
dine at the admiral’s table. The 
master declined the invitation, as a 
sin aghinst naval etiquette. ** Oh 1 
in that case,” said Napoleon, “ ydn 
must come and dine in my own 
cabin.” The admiral, however, had 
the good sense to tell Napoleon, that 
any one invited by him to the honour 
of sitting at his table,* was, by that 
circumstance alone, placed above all 
rule of etiquette, and that the master 
should be welcome to dinner next 
day. This conduct, of course, made 
him very popular on board ; but the 
chief interest of these important vo- 
lumes is in the conversations which 
he held from time to time with the 
officei-s, and especially in the long 
details of his military and imperial 
career, which he dictated at St Helena, 
and which make the true novelty and 
value of the work. In one of those coh^ 






of the line; the^#ldeg 
^neil^T^nloBi the batUo of tin liw 
.^vjlteee la .|79d**-^of Bochisfort kf 1704, 
fineliy, the battle of Abouhk, had 
'^iiivexi Jtbe death-blow to the navy. 
,, well, notwithetandini; the disaster 
^ of Trafalf ar^ which 1 owe entirely to 
the disobedience' of Admiral Yilie- 
nenve, 1 left to France one hundred 
. ehtps of the line, and 80,000 Sailors 
and marines, and all this in a reign of 
^jfsn'Voars.** The truth is, that the 
« jattempt to make the French navy was 
one of the pre-eminent blunders of 
^i^apoleon. Franco is naturally a 
^great military power, but her people 
tare not maritime. England is not 
%iattirally a great military power, but 
r:her people are maritime. Fratte has 
an immense land frontier which can 
^be defended only by a land force. 
England has no land frontier at all. 
ThS sea is her only frontier, and it, 
*!Of course, can be defended only by a 
.:^eet. A fleet* is not a necessary of 
'^enistenee to France. A fleet is a 
meeessaiy of existence to England. 
Tt is therefore self-evident that France 
only wastes her power in dividing it 
vbetween her fleet and her army ; and 
be a great power, without bavinga 
> Ship ; while England is compelled to 
oencentrate her strength upon her fleet, 

: and withdnt her fleet must be undone. 
Thus the law Of existence, which is 
equivalent to a law of nature, gives 
. the naval superiority to England. 
There are s5rmptoms in France at the 
< present day, of falling into Napoleon's 
^blunder, and of imagining the possi- 
billw of .h4^ becoming the naval rival 
of ^gland. That she may build 
ships is perfoetly notslble, and that 
she may crowd them with a naval 
conscription is equally possible.' But 
the i0rst QOUte^on will show her the 
utter foBy of contending with her 
pmrlMI strength against the power on 
England rests her defence— *a 
'Itrng^a betweeq aspedea ofvotnii- 

g i^tser liid adventneeus aggression, and 
atom d^^rate defonee in 
nation Is 

eras ^lehraied In tne 

aeqiiidi^aii^iiid^ «i- 

•egttedJUm 


him with live himiikecLNaiMdemifti^r 
himlelf and the dtew^ upon which he 
was rewarded with three dheers, asid ' 
^ Long the ]^pero|' Napoleonr 
Ob the 16th of October. 1816, the 
Northumberland cast anchor & the 
roadsat St Helena. The Count Rem arks 
that the 17th, the day on which be 
disembaibed, reminded him of a dis- 
astrOBs day* It was the anniversary 
of the last day of the battle ofijeipsig. 
If distance kom all the habitable parts 
of the globe were to be the merits of 
Napoleon's prison, nothing oonkl have 
been more appropriate than the island 
of St Helena. It was two thousand ^ 
leagues from Europe, twelve hundred 
leagues fVom the Capo, and nine hun- 
dred from any continent. A volcanic 
rock in the centre of the ocean. 

In the month of April, the frigate 
Phaeton anchored In the roads, hav- 
ing the new governor, Sir Hudson 
Lpwe, with his family, on board. Sir 
Hudson is now where neither praise 
nor blame can reach 1dm, but the 
choice was unfortunate in the very 
point for which prdliably he had been 
chosen he had been colonel of the 
Corsican regiment in oiur service, 
had served much in the Mediterranean, 
and had already been (as far as we 
remember) the object of Napoleon's 
bitterness in some of his* Italian 
manifestoes. There can be no doubt 
that the mildest of governors would 
have been no favourite with the pri- 
soner of Longwood. But in the pre- 
sent insta&ce Napoleon's blood boiled 
at the idea of being placed under the 
Jurisdiction of the colonel of the Cor- 
sican rangers; and be, accordingly, 
took every opportunity of* exhibiting 
kb indignation^ — a sortof feeling which , 
in a foreigner, and especially one of 
southern blood, always amounts to 
fdry. 

We pass over a multitude of minor 
drcumsiances, though all character- 
istie, and all invaluable to the his- 
toriau of the next e^tury ; but which 
would retard the more interesting 
conversations of the ; extraordinary 
Oaptive. On the communication of 
the coUrentloB signed , ai Paris in 
August 1816^ deidafing' him the prl- 
^soner of the four idlied powers^ and 
the tintoancement of the oommisakm- 
m tmd^ whose chatge he was to^he 
.fiMBidt Shfi^omk bmt^eat tito A 



loti 


pMioiiftte remmtranoe, wbidt, bow- 
' ever, he addressed only to the people 
liroufid him. On those oceei^ims he 
^always adopted lhat abrupt a»d' de- 
"dsire style which in a ferenehman 
passes fbr earacalar. * • 

The expenses , ctf my eaplltily^ 
will certainly exceed ten miUimis of' 
francs a^-year. It has not been the 
will of fate that my work should finish 
by efFectinf the social reorganisation 
of Europe. V He then ran into his 
old boasting of his probable triumph 
. in his great oolUsion with the British 
army. “ At Waterloo I* ought to 
have been victorious — the chances 
wei^ a hundred to one in my favour; 
but Ney, the bravest of the brave, 
at the head of 42,000 Frenchmen, 
suffered himself to be delayed a wholo 
day by some thousands of Nassau 
troops. Had it not been for this in- 
explicable inactivity, the English 
army would have been taken >?a^ronfe 
delicio^ and annihilated without strik- 
ing ablow. Grouchy, with 40,000 men, 
suffered Bulow and Blucher to escape 
from him : and Aally, a heavy fall of 
rain had made the ground so soft that 
it was impossible to commence the 
attack at daybreak* Had 1 been 
able to commence early, Wellington’s 
army would have been trodden down 
in the defiles of the forest before the 
Prussians could bave*had time to ar- 
rive. It was lost without resource. 
The defeatof Wellington’s army would 
have been peace, the repose of Eu- 
rope, the recognition of the Interests 
of the masses and of the democracy.” 

Napoleon was always fluent on this 
subject ; but the only true matter Of 
surprise is, that so sleveir a personage 
should have talked such nonsense. 
In the first place, he must have known 
that Ney with his 40,000 men had 
been soundly beaten by about half 
that number, and was ihds unable to 
tdove a step beyond Quatre-Bras. 
In the next, that Groueby, instead of 
^suffering the Prussians to escape bfifi, 
was gallantly fbught by their rear- 
guard, was unable to make at^ im- 
pression whatetmr on them, and if be 
had not made his Cseapein the night, 
.would un^iueaUenably have been 
crushed to pieces the next day $ and 
thirdly, as to ike English mmies being 
saved by the rahi, the Duke of Wii- 

imgvOu mugfiii iBe weiB eKev^u 


'in the foTCBOon dll sevmkin the even« 
ing without being driven an inch from 
the ground.'* If the French;, could not 
beat him in eight hohrs, they couid^ 
not beat him in ^ as many days. It 
Was not undl seven in the evening 
that the Prussian guns were heard 
coming into the field. Even then 
they were a mile and a half from 
Wellington’s position. The Bd^tiSh 
then charged, swept the French be- 
fore them, Napoleon himself running 
away amongst the foremost, leaving 
40,000 of his troops on tho field or in 
tlie hands olthe enemy. It would 
have been much wiser to have said 
not a syllable upon tho battle, or 
much manlier to have acknowledged 
that^e was more thoroughly beaten 
than he had ever seen an army beaten 
before ; and that with 72,000* French . 
veterans in the field,, he had l^en 
routed and ruined by 25,000 British, 
three-fourths of whom had never fired 
a shot before in their lives. 

We have from time to time some' 
curious acknowledgments of the poli- 
tical treacheries which formed the ac- 
tualsystem of Napoleon’s goveriunent, ' 
whether consular or imi>erial. On 
dictating a note relative to 8t Do- 
mingo to Count MoutholCn, he eluci- 
dated this policy in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. It will be remembered 
that, on the peace of Amiens, he had 
sent out a powerful fleet and an army 
of thirty thousand men to theWci^t 
Indies. It will also be remembered, 
that in reply to the remonstrance of 
the British government, who naturally 
looked on so formidable an armament 
with considerable suspicion, 4be First 
Consul disclaimed in the most solemn 
manner all sinister Vlews^pronounc^, 
with' every dppearance of sitfeerity, 
that his sole object was thCb subjection^ 
of a French island then imrCvolt, and 
when thisobject was effected his Whole 
purposb would be accomplished.^ Bat 
in St Helena, where candour cosrnO- 
thing, he amply acknowledged the 
treachery. ♦‘I bad twoplans,” 
he, “ for St Domingo. '%lic first 
that of acknowledging 
the blacks, making ToussaintL’Ofiyer^f 
ture govemot, and, In foot,' 

St Dotniimo a West 
royalty. fM^pImiwaitmyfovohiriil, 
add Why Tith ftehai <iag "teuid 
adqfttffii. ^aHeyelblinim^ of power 



«od a variety JMd^to Me^er^h 
OfilMDM^itioos.mi^^ liflve beea an« tio^,” ai«;^tiiet.words of this skig^^ 

; 4igaiiiat JamaiedT aod all the coaferenoeh-#* Is it« mj^ fati[ter^hi-law 

, against South America, who entertains such a projiH^ ^ 

an ! army; of thirty: , thousand he who sends you to me iSow much' 
i trained and disciplined by ha&Bngfand td iiiaee yod 

r ^ to play this game against niilMt>»^Have 

’ We are to remember that at this 1 not done enough lor yhir lfortnim^ 
.tiiiie;lie was at peace with both £ng- It is of no couseqnenimr^bhi/fmnjh^ 
land :and Spain, whose territories he what is it i/ou wis/ip.^ twmfy imi- 
was thus about to dismember ; tor we lions will not satis^. you^ say uiM 
cahfibt b^eve that the aifairsof St youwislbP^ ^ r If' 

ilominp mpii'e suffered greatly to oc- He adds, that on this Boandaloqe 
cupy hU mind. In the busy days from oflibr of corruption, Metteroicli'a^^mid- 
Jdaceogo:to the loss of Egypt, and the den sullenness and total sHencerScsdled 
, .Inclusion of peace, he had intended him to a sense of what ho had jui^ 
have raised an universal negro in- expressed, and that thenceforth he 
^earnscrtion iin our islands. Upon the had found this great minister wholly 
, ehlours of his negro aj*my he was to impracticable. Who can wonder that 
have inscribed “ Brave blacks, ro- he did so, or that the offer was re- 
fmombef that France alone recognises garded as the deepest injury by a man 
, your liberty” — which would have been, of honour ? But Napoleon’s conce})- 
in fact, a manifesto, calling upon all tion of the matter, to the last, was 
the negroes of the West Indies to re- evidently not that he iiad committed 
volt Without delay. But the negroes an act of bribery, but that he had 
of St Domingo, having formed plans of “ mistaken his man.” “ It was,” as 
,, liberty for themselves, dispatched one Fouche observed, ^^worse thanacrime, 

‘ eff^their colonels with a demand of in- it was a blwidvr.^^ # 
dependence. The chance, there^re, One of the absurdities of the crowd 
%of invading Jamaica through their who collected anecdotes of Napoleon, 
f means was^xtiu^ished at oucc, and was a perpetual affectation of sur- 
iFrance was punished by the loss of prise that he should not have ter- 
her greatest' colony for ever. niiuated his imprisonment by his own 

V . iJ Br a conversation with Colonel hand. He was conscious of the impu- 
ilS^lks, the ex-goveruor, on taking tation, and it seems to have formed 
(riijS’ieave^ he told him that India had the occasioual subject of his thoughts, 
been bonstantly an object of his policy But his powerful understanding soon 
^^jK^hat be had constantly assailed it saw through the sophistry of that 
" vfcy negotiations, and would have species of dramatic heroism, by which 
it by arms, had he been,able a man escapes “ with a bare bodkin” 
it(rK>q^e to,anuii(jerstaudingwith all the duties and responsibilities of 
i^jEmperorof Russia on the partition of his being. 

^tTuricey. ^He then, talked of his con- “ I have always regarded it,” said 
, ^'Stant wish for peace«*-a declaration he, as a maxim, that a man eadii- 
which the cblonel probably received bits more real courage by suppOTt- 
fwith d smile; and next disclosed a ing calamities, and resisting misfor- 
( : Iransacilon, which, on any other ai;- tunes, than by putting an end to his 
would^iave been incredible, life. Solf-destruction is the act of 
>bkt which *imita»nted to perhaps the a gambler who has lost all, or that of 
boldest and broadest piece of bribery a ruined spendthrift, and proves no- 
' att^pted with a distinguished tbiug but a want of courage.” 
>jjoiui8ter- . The attempts to prove that Napo- 

/ awhile,; ^rmy was still ieon wanted personal intrepidity were 

^on 'the right: banfc of the Elbe, the at all times cliildish. His whole 
l^offer of the Austrian mediation was cmeer in his Italian campaigns was 
,^by . Filnae ^Jlistternich) ds- one of personar eiposure, and from 
;friatiabig, ^ the period when he rose into, civil 

^|dmiaient of the^ great timtnan »^far- eminence, he had other responsibilities 
, • j^ fegjiic iyj^ichh in Frmich than those of the mere general. Hts 

\ ■ v' . ; -'T -life was no 'longer' his own;ytwaa 
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the keystone of^ the govei^Qient. fortunes and youteitiietiofiSvVHhont 
Whether as consul or as empemr, his first intimidating ithetn, nnd rendering 
fhll would have brought down* along any defenGe"itupoB8ibie?^Tlfe$E<igU'm 
with it the whole fabric on which the Terror bogany in fact, on the nijgBt of 
fate of so many others immediately the 4th of August, when privileges, 
depended. It is, howevei*, certain, that nobility,' tithes, , the remains of the 
his courage was not chivalric, that no feudal system, and the fortunes of the 
gallant fit of’ gloiy ever tempted him clergy, were done away with,' and'ai/ 
beyond the necessary degree of peril, those remains of the old monarchy 
and that he calcnlfUed the' gain and thrown to the people. Then only did , 
loss of personal* enterprise with too the people understand the Revoiu^ ^ 
nice a view as to the balance of honour tion, because they gained something, 
and advantage. A man of higher mind and wished to keep it, even at the 
— an emperor who had not forgot expense of blood.” 
that he was a general, would never This langdhge is memorable. It 
have deserted his perishing army in ought to be a lesson to England. 
Poland ; an emperor who had not Napoleon here pronounces, that the 
forgot that he was a soldier, would great stimulant of political revolution 
never have sent his Imperial guard, is public robbery. Privileges may bp 
shouting, to massacre, and stayed the pretence, but the real object is 
himself behind: But to expect this plunder; and the progress of reason 
devotion of courage is to expect a may be alleged as the instnimont, 
spirit which Napoleon never exlii- but the true \veapon is terror. In 
.bited ; and wliich is singular among England, we are preparing the way 
the military exploits of the south, for a total change. The groundwork 
Napoleon might have commanded at of a revolution is laid from hour to 
Platea, but he would never have died hour ; the Aristocracy, the Church, 
at Thermopylai."^ the lauded proprietors, are made ob- 

In days like ours, which begin to jects • of popular libel, only prepara- 
familiarize men with the chances of tory to their being made objects of 
political convulsion, it may be, well popular assault. The League has not 
worthwhile to listen to the concep- yet taken upon it the oSice of the 
tioris of one who better knew tho na- Commune of Paris, nor have the . 
tore of the French Revolution than ‘ nobles, the clergy, and the bankers, 
perhaps any among the great actors been massacred in the prisons; but 
of the time. Napoleon was sitting when once the popular passions ate 
by his fireside, in St Helena, on the kindled by the hopes of national plun- 
8d of September; — dcr, the revolution will have begun,. 

“ To-day,” said he, “is tho anni- and then farewell to the constitution, 
versary of a hideous remembrauce, Tiie habits of England, we willingly 
the St Bartholomew of the French allow, are. opposed to public cruelty ; . 
Revolution — a bloody stain, which was and in tho worst excesses, < the 
the act of the Commune of Paris, a Franco of 1793 would probably ieate 
rival power of the Legislature, which us behind. But the principle in every 
built its strength upon the dregs of nation is the same-^tbe' possessors of 
the passions of the people^ * * property will resist, the plunderers of 

We most acknowledge, that there has preperty will fight ; conflicting ban* 
been no political change without a fit ners will be raised, and, after despe- , 
,0f popular vengeance, as soon as, for rate struggles, the multitude will bo 
any cause whatever j the mass of the the masters of tho land.. 
people enter mto action, * . * There can be nothing more evident, 
General rule social revolution than that some of the leaders in these 

without terror I Every revolution is in new movements contefliplato the over* 
principle a which time and throw of the monarchy. There i^y 

^anecess ennoble aud render legal; but be mere dupes in their ranks^i^e 
/of .which terror has been one of the spirit of money-making may be^ tie ^ 
inevitable phases. How, indeed, can temper of others ;' but there m daiPixr 
^.we undersMnd, that one conld say to minds among them wbich^.'^oarnmly 
-those who possess fortune and; public conddsoend to ^xmeeal their Iu^Iobs. 
situatiQiiS) h Begone, and leave us your The presidentship of a British republic 



WK»!li.'^«^lkWti8 those 

thiK^dpihg^^ i-lHu) &reoiiiUMMf ires tht toSoteot probi* 

Vdpidlj find its i mrtying on aii}r cokrOBpond" 

1 ^ aipai^e sabgmniUT conntorpait in 3 eaoe Kdth finrope, exoep through the 
thfl)" mo!ntk>Q of. tho nineteenth cen- hands of thp govemor. The whole 
tniy. We have the histoiy in the household were distinctly pledged to 
annals of loanee, and the commen- the obeenniice of this order, and any 
tator is the child and dbampion of infracticai of it w «8 to he punished 
Jacobinism ’’-^Napoleon.; > by instant arrest and deportation 

His impression that reyolntion al«> from the island. 


; ways fined its especial object in plun- 
der^ found another authority in one 
Of ; the peeuliar agents of public dis* 
tu^banoe. ^^Barrdre,*' said Kapoleon^ 
^^affirmed, and truly, Le peuple bat 
msmnaie sur^ la pjojce ‘’Louis XV,^^ 
The people coin money in the 
square of Louis XV.”)— alluding to 
the gnillotinet^ which enriched the 
treasury by the death of the nobles, 
whose wealth became the propmty of 
the nation. 

He proceeded, with equal decision 
and truth : ** A revolution is always, 

; whatever some may think., one of the 
greetest misfortunes with wl{ich the' 
j>ivine anger can punish a nation. It 
is the scourge of the generation which 
brings it about ; and for a long coarse 
of years, even a centuiy, it is the mis>^ 
fortune of all, though it may be the 
advantage of individuals.” 

Napoleon spent the chief portion of 
his time in dictating therecoUections of 
his government, and general defences 
of his conduct. Those dictations were 
sometimes written dbwn by Moatho- 
. Ion, and sometimes by Las Cases. Hpt 
in November 1816, an order was 
issued for the arrest of Las Oases, 
r and his dismissal from the island, in 
consequence of his attempting to send, 
without the knowledge of the gover* 
nor, a letter to Prince LucieB, sowed 
up iu the clothes of a midatto. This 
arntst made a prodigious noise among 
;^e, household of Napoleon, and was 
tutmed to good advantage in Nogland, 
as an instance 4>f the erw^of his 
treatment. Yet it seems pmfisctly 
probable that the whole was a trick 
of the Ex-empmr himsri^, an^ a mere 
contrivanoe iorthe purpeae of mding 
to Europe Las Casiw as m igeut in 
: his service. ■ > . - ^ 

The 

souiheiti essmitial^ie rite piiM 

; Europe;; and no precantion coidd he 
justly rsgarded as severe, whMi |ne« 
r^tbd an outbreak eo hasardonale/ 


An order had be^ sent from Eng«- 
land to reduce the number of the 
honsrikold by fbur domestics ; and it 
seems not improbable that Napoleon^s 
croft was suddenly awakened to the 
prospect of establishing a confidential 
intercourse with the faction whom he 
had left behind. But the four domes- 
tics were obviously inadequate to this 
object, and some person of higher 
condition was necessary. Las Cases 
some time before bad attempted to 
send a letter to Europe by the mu- 
latto. The fellow had been detected, 
and was threatened with a flagging if 
he repeated the experiment; yet it 
was to this same mulatto that Las 
Cases committed another letter, which 
the mulatto immediately carried to 
the governor, and Los Cases was 
arrested in consequence. Napoleon 
was instantly indignant, and vented his 
rage against the cruelty of the arrest, 
at the same time expressing his 
sqom at the clumsIneBs of Las Cases 
in delivering his letter to so awkward 
a messenger. But, whatever might 
be his pretended wonder at the want 
of dextmity in the Count, it was 
exceeded by his indignation at the 
conduct of the governor. “ Long- 
wood,” he writes In a long and formal 
protest amlnst his detention, ^Ms. 
wrapped In a veil which he would 
Mn make impenetrable, in order to 
hide cnrmnal condttOk. This peculiar 
care to conceal matters gives room to 
suspect the most odton^ intentionsJ' 
This was obviously a hint that the 
governof^ purpose was to put him 
secretly to death : a hint which neither 
Napoieon nor any other human being 
could have believed. 

But in alluding to the arrest of tim 
Count, he to uehes idosely*on the «e- 

through <ttS^windt>w,” 
he laid, and nam them taking you 
away. A numerous staff pranced 
about yoxti X imagined I uatr name 



S«Kt^ 

tl>«>'Pil8oiiera wbon %y :.about the otjei^ of hii i«ia««..4^.»ti>ii^l« 
to:44vour ! ” Ailter thui Itoliaii oxtr^r arrangement on '|oy^er% ^ " 
yaganaa, he retnrns.to hie ojigect, diaeoimerted’ tke omitiivaiicg^ ; 

Your services were neccesary to me* Instead of transmitting Las Cases to < 
You alone could read, and Europe, Sir Hudson Lowe, sent him' 

understand English. Nevestheless, X* to the Cdpe; where ho was further I 
request you, and in pase of need# eom« detainedy until permission was sent> :, 
mand you^ to require the governor to from England for his voyage to Eu*^ H 
send you to the Continent , He cannot rope. On his arrival, ]^apoleOn*a vl 
refuse^ beoause behas no powcir over days were already numberedy and all 
you, eacept through the voluntary dexterity was in vain. We have ad«» . 
document which yon signed. It would verted to this transaotion chiefly for 
be great conseietion to me to know the credit which it reflects on the 
that you were on yonr way to more governor. It shows his vigilance to - 
happy countries.” have been constantly necessary; it 

This letter was earned by Bertrand also shows him to have been willing ^ 
to the governor for Las Oases, and to regard Napoleon's convenience 
“ the wisbed-for efleot was produced when it was possible ; and it further - 
on Sir Hudson Lowe, as soon as he shows that he was not destitute of 
saw the terms in, which the Emperor the sagacity which was so fully re^* 
expressed his regret” We are faifly quired in dealing with the cotoHe at !' 
entitled to doubt the sincerity of the Longwood. 

wish ; for onJSir Hudson's oflering to Kapolcon's habits of dictating his 
let Las Cases remain at Longwood, a memoirs must have, been formidable 
new obstacle instantly arose, ^he toil to his secretaries. He sometimes 
Count declared that to remain was dictated for twelve or fonrteen hours, ' 
utterly impossible his honour was with scarcely an intermission. He 
•touched; he absolutely must go; or, spoke rapidly v and it was necessary , 
as,^Count> Moutholon describes this to follow him as rapidly as he spoke, 
happy punctilio, Unfortunately, and never to make him r^at the last 
Las Cases, influenced by extreme word. His first dictation was a mem 
susceptibility of honour, thought him* revival of bis recoHections, without 
self hound to refme the governor's any order. The copy of hie first dic^ 
offer. He felt himself too deeply tation served as notes to the second, ' 
outraged by the insult ; he explained and the copy of this secemd became 
this to the grand- marshal, aad we the subject of his personal revision ; ^ 
were obliged to renounce the hope -of but be, unfortunately for his Iran- 
seeing him again.” Then came the scribers, made his corrections almost 
finale of this diplomatic force. It always in pencil, as he thus avoided 
was in vain that the Emperor sent staining his fingen-^o woman being .n 
Bertrand aod Gourgaud to j^rsuade more careful in preserving the deli** 
him to renounce his determination; cacy of her hands. 
he ^ resolved to leave the island f Those dictations must be regarded 
and on the 29th of December 1816, as the studied defences of Napoleon M 
he quitted St Helena.” against the heavy charges laid against , ; 

We have but little doubt that the his government* <v> 

whole was e mystification. Thedh^ss We have now given a general glance > 

folly of sending a secret dispateh by at the emee of the French Emperor, - ^ 
the same man of colonr who had as exhibited toios ia these Becollec- . 


been detected by the goremer, and tioiai* He strikingly showed, in j 
threatened with punMnneitt for the all the details of hie government, 
attempt to convey a totter 9 bustle the eharacteristfos of his own na-* 
made on the. subject at Lohgwoodf turn. Impetuous, daring, and coa^ 
the refusal of Las Cases jto cmnply temptuoas of the foelin^ of ttuul«^| 
with Napolemi'S request to femaiii, kind, foom the first hour M^his public >1^ 
which, If it h^ been stooere^ reonld file; his goverameSi^ lUce himMdIfj; If 
havebeen equivalent to acommand; thomodel of fie]xsene^,.violeupe,imd 
and the conduct of Las Oases imm^ disregard bf hummt: laws. ^ 
diutely on hie^^ bat* Snropo; Us wsfilfiJdnt mh wag ^ 



4iii9t|iatly in his grasp; ; jwhatever he partition of Poland. ' The^JiasB^^a’iof 
•Ji^aj^was made the instrniucht of a men. had been made the^mea^v.of 
l&^h ^seizure,; and whatever he pos- punishing the vices of gbvorai]Jent. 
?;;i^"esod he mastered In the fullest spirit When the cup was ftil^ Napoleon 
tbf tyranny, llo was to be supreme > was sent to force it upon the startled 
jStne world was to be composed of his lips of Prussia, Austria, and Bilssia. 
soldiery, his serfs, courtiers, and The three conspirators wore crushed 
stools. The earth was to be only in bloody encounters— the capitals of 
. an incalculable population of French the three were captured— the provin-' 
slaves. There was to be but one man ccs of the three were plundered— and 
free upon the globe, and that man the militaiy pride* of the three was 
Napoleon. humiliated by contemptuous and'bittcr 

j:; li; We find, in this romance of power, conditions of peace. 

; romance of his education. It has But, when the destined work was 
been often said, that ho was Oriental done, the meaas were required no 
all his habits. • His plan of snpre- more. When the victims were bro- 
’^'riiacy bore all the stamp of Oriental- ken on the wheel, the wheel and the 
ifem — the solitary pomp, the inflexible executioner were alike hurried from 
will,''thre unshared power, and the in- the sight of man. The empire of 
exorable revengov The throne of the France was extinguished by the sjimc 
4mpii‘e was as isolated as the seraglio, sovereign law which had permitted 
It was surrounded by all the strength its* existence. The man who had 
qif terror and craft, more formidable guided the empire in its track of d<;- 
thafl battlements and bastions. Its vastation — ^the soul of all its strength, 
interior was as mysterious as its ex- of its ambition, and its evil — was 
;tqrior was magnificent; no man was swept aw^ay. And as if for tlie final 
suffered to* approach it but as soldier moral of humau arroghnee, France 
or slave; its will was heard only by was subjected to a deeper ImmiliatioTi 
the roaring of cannon; the overthrow than had been known in the annals 
of a minister, the proclamation of a of national reverses since tlic lall of 
war, or the amionncement of a dynasty Rome; and the ruler of France was 
crushed and a kingdom overran, were plunged into a depth of defeat, a bit- 
tlie only notices to Europe of the terncss of degradation, an irreparable 
doings within that central place of ruin, of which the civilized worid 
lijpowcr. possesses no example. His army 

^ But, 'with all the genius of Napo- destroyed in Russia by the liand of 
leon, he overlooked the true prin- Him who rules the storm — the last 
jciples pf supremacy. ' All power must forces of his empire massacred in Bel- 
;be pyramidal to be secure, ' The base gium — his crown struck off by the 
must not only be broad, but the gra- British sword— his liberty fettered by 
dations of the pile must be regular to British chains— the remnant of his 
tlie summit. With Napoleon the years worn away in a Britisli diiu- 
pyramid was invei'ted— it touched the geon, and his whole dynasty flung 
Uarth but in one point ; and the very .along with him into the political tomb, 
magnitude of the mass resting upon were only the incidents of the great 
Jiis single fortune, exposed it. to over- judicial process of our age. The 
Ihrdw^at the first change of cirenm- w^orld has been suffered to return to 
^tanc§Sr peadb; while the sepulchre of this 

^ Stilt, he was an extraordinary being, man of boundless but brief grandeur, 
Nff of Europe has played so mo- has been suffered to stand in the 
morable ^ part on the great theatre midst of that nation which most re- 
of national events for the last thou- quires the great lesson— that ambi- 
sand yearl.'^* The French Revolution tion.always pays for its splendour by 
bad been fhe palpable work of Pro- its calamities; that the strength of a 
videnfee, fpr the punishment of a long nation is in the justice of its councils ; 
career of kingly guiit, cqnsummatcd and that he “ who uses the sword 
by an uril^aralleled^acib of i)erfidy, the shall perish by the sword 1" 
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AVuen we frlance bade at the bright 
page of British milit4U7 liistory, s© 
thickly strewn with triuniplis, so rare- 
ly checkered, by a reverse, it seems 
luiradoxical to assert that the Eng- 
lish arc not a military nation. Such, 
nevertheless, is the case,. -Our victories 
have been the result of no especial lit- 
ness for the profession of^ai’ins, but of 
dauntless .spirit and cool stubborn cour- 
age, characterising the inhabitants of 
the narrow island that breeds very 
valiant children. Mere bravery, how- 
ever heroic, does not of itself consti- 
tute an aptitude for the soldier’s trade. 
Other qualitie.s are needful — qualities 
conspicuous in many European na- 
tions, but less manifest iii the Eng- 
lishman. Naturally military nations 
are those of France, the Highlands of 
Scolhiird, Poland, and Switzerland — 
every one of them allbrding good 
specimens of the stulf peculiarly fitted 
,for the uiaiuifacture of soldiers. Th^y 
all possess a martial bent, a taste for 
the inilitaiy career, submitting will- 
ingly to its hardships and privations, 
and arc endowed with a faculty of ac- 
quiring the management of ofibnsive 
weapons, with wliich for the most 
part they become acquainted early in 
life. A system of national conscrip- 
tion, like that established in many 
' continental countries, is the readiest 


and surest means of giving a military 
tone to the character of a pco]>lc, and 
of increasing the civil iinporfSmce and - 
respectability of an army. But with- 
out proceeding to so cxtrciuc a mea- 
sure, other ways may ‘be devised of 
producing, as far as is deskable, simi- 
lar results. 

We appeal to all intelligent obser- 
vers, tmd especially to military men, 
whom gravel or residence upon the 
Continent have qualified to judge,* 
wheth4‘ in any of the great Kuro|>ean 
states the soldier has hitherto ob- 
tained so little of the public attention 
and solicitude as in England? Whe- 
ther in any country he is so completely 
detached from the poj)ulation, (Ji^joy- 
ing so little sympathy, in all respects 
so u neared for aiid unheeded, by the 
masses, and, wo are soriy to say it, , 
often so despised and looked dow,^ 
upon; even by those classes Avhenc^ 
he is taken ? Let war call him to the,; 
field, and for a moment he forces at*- ^ 
tention : his valour is extolled, bis 
fortitude admired, his sulferings are 
pitied. But. when peace, bought by 
his bravery and blood, is concluded, 
what ensues ? Houses of Parliament 
thank and commend him', towns il-. 
laminate in honour of liis deeds, pen- 
sions and peerages arc showered upon 
his chiefij, perhaps some brief indul- 
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genee is accorded to hiitfself but it 
days’ wonder, find those 
^ft^ed, no living creature, save bar- 
rack masters, inspecting officers, and 
Horse*gttaft*ds authorities, gives him 
another thought, or wastes a mon^ent 
upon the considcraitlqn of what might 
render him a happier^ and a better 
4 |inan/ Like a well-tiled sabre that 
has done its work and for the present 
may lie idle, he is shelved in the bar- 
rack room, to be occasionally glan^d 
at with pride and satisfaction. Hilt 
and scabbard are, it is true, kept carev 
^ully polished — drill and discipline are* 
paintained ; but insufficient pauis are 
aken to ascertain whether rust cor- 
rodes the blade, whether the trusty 
servant, whose achievements haw^becn 
. so glorious and advantageou^' does 
not wear out his life iu discouragement 
„ and dcspoiftency. But this state of 
things, we hope and believe, is about 
to change. We rojoice to sec a daily 
increasing * disposition on the part of 
En^ish legislators and of the English 
nation, to investigate and amend the 
condition of their gallant defenders. 
If war is justly considered the natural 
state of an army,* peace, on the other 
,)iand, is the best time to moot and 
discuss measures likely to raise its 
character and increase its efficiency. 

We do not fear to be accused of ad- 
vocating change for its own sake, or 
what is vulgarly nicknamed Reform, 
in any of the institutions of this coun^ 
try, whether civil or military. But 
we rtyoice at the appearance of books 
calculated to direct attention, we will 
" gnot say to the abuses of the army, but 
;^o its possible improvement. And we 
'j^' know no class of men better qualrded 
to write such books than army sur- 
’ geons, whose occupations, wdien at- 
tached to regiments, bring them of 
, necessity into more frequent contact 
^ith a greater yariety’ of men, and to 
^ more intimate acqualutance with 
^ soldier’s real character and feel- 
ings,, than the duties of field or com- 
pany officers in our service either 
exact or permit. ^ 

" “ To obvff^ tfiftiijproaches I may 

encounter: for .presuming to write upon 
subjects altogether militaiyr, 1 may be 
aliowe(l^|0 state, that during a quarter 


of a century that I served with the 
armies of the country, X officiated as 
surgeon of three different regipients 
in different parts o^lLworld. I em- 
barked nine times sl^ores of 

Britain,^ with arm amen on forei^ 

expeditions, and out , of. twenty-four 
yeaVs’^ actual seiwico,, (for the year of 
the peace of Amiens has to be deduct- 
^ sptiflt seventeen years, or parts 
of^ them, in other ‘blimaios, passing 
thri^l^h every grade of medical rank, 
iu every variety of service, even to 
the . sister I'h® navy.” — Hu 

V Fekgusson. preface. 

These are the men, or we greatly 
err, to write books about the army. 
They may not be conversant with 
tactics in the field, although even 
those, unless t^ey wilfully slnit botlT 
eyes and ears^, they can hardly avoid 
acquiring some* knowledge. But on 
' other matters c^pnnected with soldiers 
and armies, they must be competent 
to speak, and should be listeneil to as 
authorities. We look upon Hr Fer- 
gusson’s testimony, and upon the in- 
formation — the result of his vast ex- 
perience — which he gives us in concise 
form and plain language, as most 
valuable ; although some of the changes 
he suggests, have, been accomplished, 
whofify or i>artially, since liis book 
w^as wj’ilten. Mr MarshaH’s opi)or- 
tunities of personal observation have, 
w'^e suspect, boon less extensive; but to 
atone for such deficiency, he has been 
a diligent reader, and he places before 
us a host of military authorities, refer- 
ences and stat istical tables. I’he value 
of bis authorities may, perhaps, here 
and there be questioned ; and he some- 
times gives, in the form of extracts, 
statements nnaiithcnticated by anamc, 
but of w'hich lie dues not himself seem 
to accept the responsibility. Never- 
theless, his book has merit, and is not 
unlikely to accomplish both the ob- 
jects proposed by its author, — namely, 

“ to supply some information respect- 
ing the constitution, laws, and usages 
of the army, and to excite attention 
to the means which may meliorate the 
• condition of soldiers, and exalt their 
pfioral and intellectual charactci*.” 

There are three measures* whose* 
adoption would, we fully believe, elc- 
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vate the character of the British sol- 
dier, increase liis self-respedt and 
willingness toaierv'c, and, conseqaently, 
his . efficiency in the field and good 
conduct ill qna;;ters. ' They will not be 
thought the ’worse of, we arc sure, 
because they" would assimilate the or- 
ganization of our army to that of cer* 
tain foreign services. The day is gone 
by when prcjndiijp prevented English- 
men from adopting improvements, 
merely becaiisc they w^ere based upon 
foreign example. The measures re- 
ferred to, and whose adoption, w’c 
w^ould strenuously urge, are— first, 
the enlistment of soldiers for limited 
periods only ; secondly, th<i total abo- 
lition of corporal punishment ; thirdly, 
,the increase of rew ards, and especially 
a gradual and cautions augmentation 
of the number of commissions given 
to non -commissioned officers. Bo it 
undci*stO(>(l that w'c recommend these 
changes collectively, and not separate- 
ly. '^^loy hinge upon each other, par- 
ticularly the tw'o last; and if one of 
them be refused, the others may require 
modification. 

By the British constitution, no man 
may sell himself to unlimited servi- 
tude. On w'hat grounds, then, is 
the practice of enUatniont for life to 
1% justified; and can it be justified 
n^n apy, even upon those, of expe- 
diency?' Ought not the thoughtless 
and the destitute— for under these 
heads the majority of recruits must at 
present be ranked — rather to be pro- 
tected again^ themselves, and pre- 
served, as faPas may be, from the 
consequences of non- reflection and of 
want ? Such is assuredly the duty of 
a just and paternal government, Very^ 
ditferent is the practice of this coun- 
try under the present system ! Jnflu- 
cnced by a boyish caprice, or driven 
by necessity, an inexperienced lad 
takes the shilling and mounts the 
cockade. After a while he gets w eary 
of the seiwice ; perhaps he sees oppor- 
tunities, if once ihore a civilian, , of 
making his way in the world. But 
weary though he be, or eagerly as ho 
may desire to strip off the uniform 
assnmed hastily, or by compulsion of 
circumstances, ho perspective of re- 
lease encourages him to patient en- 
durance. No hope of* emancipation, 
so long as his health holds good, or 
his services arc found useful, smiles 


to him fti the distance. After twenty- 
one years ho maf) obtain his discharge, 
as a favour, ' but without pension. 
After twenty- ftvc years, if discharged 
at hfis own request, he gets sixpence 
a- day! Truly a cheering prospect 
and great encouragement, to be libe- 
rated in the decline of life, any trade 
that he had learned as a boy forgotten, 
and with -sixpence a- day as sole re- 
w'ard for having fought the battles 
and mounted the guards of his country 
during a quarter of a century ! What 
are the frequent results of so gloomy 
ii perspective*? Despondency, deser- ^ 
tion, drunkenness, and even suicide. 

TIic British army, its strengtii con- 
sidered, and in comparison with the 
armies of other countries, is, nmlciii- 
ably, a very expensive establishment, 
and tlic necessity of economy has been 
urged as an argument in favour lllf 
unlimited enlistment. The evidence 
both of Dr Fergnsson and of ]\Ii* Mar- ' 
shall goes far to prove that ono more 
fallacious was never advanced^ In- 
numerable are the artifices i:esortcd 
to by soldiers, under the present :eys- ' 
tern, in the hope of obtaining their dis- 
charge — artifices sometimes success- 
ful, frequently entailing expense on 
the government, and at times almost 
impairing the efficiency of an army. 
Speaking of the last w ar, DrFergusson 
sayS, — “ Artificial ulcers of the legs 
were all but universal amongst young 
roernits, and spurious ophthalmia was 
organised in conspiracy so coinidi-* 
cated and extended, that at one time 
it threatened seriously to aflcct the 
general eflicioncy of the forces, and 
was in every respect so alarming that 
the then military authorities durst not 
expose its naked features to the world. 
ThCnSe arc th^esnlts, and ever will 
be the rcsultsT^hitst human nature is 
constituted as it is, of service for life.” 
That unlimited service is the chief 
cause of desertion may be proved 
beyond a doubt, if there be any value 
in the statistics of armies as gK’cn by 
Mr Marshall. In the year 1839, the 
mean streugtl^f the French army 
was three hflmred and seventeen 
thousand five hundred and seventy- 
eight men ; the number condemned 
for desertion was six hundred and six. 
Eight hundred and eighty-one con- 
scripts were punished for failing to 
join their corps. In the same year, in 
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our ar«iy, of wliicK the sfrongth was 
less ‘than one tlih'd of tliia French — 
under one hundred thousand men— 
the deserters punished amounted to 
two tliousnnd one liundred and-ten, oi\ 
nearly one-fifth of tb6 luiniber of I'e- 
cruits annually raised. Where must \ve. 
seek the cause of so monstrous a dis-' 
parity? ^ Chiefly in the 'difloreivcc of the 
term of 'Service. The En;gUsh soldier is 
by far the best paid and rationed ; most 
of his comforts are more cared for than 
those of the Frenchman ; but the lattOT 
takes his service kiiidl}', because he 
knows that in six or seven years (the 
period varies a little acchrdiug to the 
arin served iu) ho will be free to re- 
turn to civil life, whilst still at an ago 
to begin the world on his own account. 
The following extract from the 
tim ^^liacdlany illustrates and coii- 
lims* our present argument, that un- 
limited enlistment is no saving to' the 
country. 

Oave no adequate materials to 
cn'ab#ino to state the mean diu:ation 
of service -of men who enlist for the 
army; but I am disposed to conjec- 
ture tliat it is not much, if at all, above 
ten years. It lias,.l believe, been as- 
certained, that the average length of 
service performed by men now on the 
permanent pension fist, is about fifteen 
of sixteen years. Upon these grounds 
I conclude that enlistment for life, as 
a means of obtaining an average length 
of service of more than from ten to 
twelve years, is a fallacy ; and conse- 
quently, I submit whether it w'ould 
not bo an advisable nihasure to abo- 
lish eulistmentforan unlimited period, 
and to adopt a regulation whereby'a 
soldier might have the option of being 
discharged after a c er tain length of 
service, say ten yeafsJjT ' 

^ In estimating th<P*Werage dura- 
tion of service at ten to twelve 
years^ Mr Marshall has, >ve conjec- 
ture,, taken into consideration the 
n^ien discharged under fifteen years’ 
sdrvicey* before which time they would 
not bo entitled to a pension. To the 
tenyears’ enlistm^^utm^osed by him, 
we should proftsr thWerra of seven 
years, fixed by^Mr Wyndham’s bill, 
jj^^sed in 180®, but rendered uughtory 
iisi 1808,. by a- clause iu Lord.Castlo- 
Vehgh’s l^Llitary bill, which made it 
(Jftional tb enlist for life, adding the 
^ temptation of a higher bounty. 
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latter bait, aided by the thoughlless- 
ncss of recruits, and by the cajolery of 
recruiting sergeants, caused the qn- 
gagomeiit to be almost* in variably for 
life. And since then, Morsc-gaards’ 
orders have becu issued,- forbidding 
recruiting olliccrs to accept men for 
limited sei'vice. According to IVIr 
Wyud hand’s plan, the aevon years’.en- 
gagementwas to bc^ prolonged indi',- 
tinitely iu war time. We should uot 
object* to the latter arrangement, 
wdiich is necessary for the safety of 
the country. Is’ai* is it when actively 
engaged in the field that soldiers are 
likely to repine at length of service, 
but ill the tedium of a garrison, when 
no change, or prospect of one, no op- 
portunity of distinction, or chance of 
promotion, relieves the monotony of a 
military existentfo. 

There is one advantage of short en- 
listments that has been overlooked 
both by ])r Fergusson and by Mr 
Marshall, but n hjeli nevertheless is, in 
our opinion, an important one. It is 
the increased militaiy character that 
it would give to the nation, tlie greater 
number of men -wliom it would fami- 
liarize with the use of arms, and ren- 
der conq>otent to use them efleclually 
at a muraciit s notice. ^\'o Ixdieve 
that short enlistments, and the oth^ 
improvements already referred to, a'hil 
which we sitall j)rosenlly speak of at 
greater length, would. produce, in tliis 
thickly ])eoj)lcd kingdom, a regular 
annual supply of recruits, a large ])ro- 
of tlitun of a very superior 
class to those who On the 

other hand, the army, instead of 
being thinned by desertions, transpor- 
tations, and feigned diseases, would 
each year give up from its ranks a 
number of young and able-bodied men, 
who, whilst cntmiir.g upon the’ occupa- 
tions of civil life, would in a great . 
measure retain their suldialy qualities, 
and be ready, in ease of an emergency, 
to stand forward »ucccssl’ully in de- 
fence of their homes and families. 
We have long been accustomed to 
look iipoh this country as guaranteed 
from invasion by her wooden walls. 
Noble as the bulwark is, there is no 
dissembling the fact, that its efficiency 
lias been greatly impaired by the pro- 
gress of steam ,*rcMideriiig it extremely 
aifiicult, in case of a war, cirectually 
to guard our long line of coast. And 
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although Europe secins now .as dis- 
inclined for war as a l(‘ng cxpojien(?b 
of the Messings of peaeo can render 
ter, this happy state cannot, in the 
nature of things, last for ever. Let 
ns suppose a general war, and a large 
body of French troops thrown upon 
our shores in a night, whilst our 
armies were absirit on the battle fields 
of the Continent# or of America. The 
puppoaitton is startling, but cannot be 
viewed as flbsiird ; many looked upon 
its realization as certain when cir- 
cumstances were far less* favourable to 
it than they would now be. How far 
would volunteers and militiamen, 
hastily raised, unaccustomed to ser- 
vic/ siri the ticlcl, and many of whom* 
]iadn(‘verilrcd a ball-cartridge in their 
lives,^ be able to cope, with any chance 
of success, with lift}" thousand French 
soldiers V And admitting that they 
(lid successfully contend, and that 
superior numbers and steadtast cour- 
age — although these, wdtliont good 
drill mid disciplnH', are of little avail 
against a veteran arm}' — eventually 
gained the day, how much more eilVc- 
liw would they .be, and how much 
loss of life and injury to tin* country 
miidit be :noiutd, did their ranks con- 
tain a fair projioition (d* men trained 
to arms, and abk} to instruct and en- 


courage their comrades? lint those 
are subjects so suggeative'as to afford 
themes for volumes, where they might 
be better discu.<scd than in the scanty 
pages of a review. We can only 
.afford to glance at * them, and to 
throw out hints for others to imprdte 
upon. 

The liability to the lash, inflicted, 
until veliy recently, even for the least 
disgraceful oficnces, .has dong been 
thrown in the teeth of the/ British, 
soldier by his foreign brethren in arms. 
That infamous punishment has been 
utterly disapprov(‘d and eloquently 
argued against by military uumi of 
high rank and great abilitic^s, vlioso 
enlightened raindsand long experieiTcc 
taught them to condeinii it. The feel- 
ing of the nation is strongly agjnnst 
it, the armies of other coimtriejare 
s(‘en to flourish and improve wifnout 
it, and yet it is still maintained, 
allhongh gvadnall}' sinking into disuse, 
and, wc hope and believe, diwing 
noar»to its abolition. Unnecessarily 
cruel as a pimishment, ineffectual ns 
an example to repress crime, and 
stamping the iudeUbJe brand of in- 
famy on num the soul of whoso pro- 
fession should be a feeling of honouj;^ 
why is it so lovingly anil tenaciously 
dung to ? ‘‘ The service ’would -go 


\ The author, soon aftor Ills last return from the Weyi Indies, at the ektso of 

The year 1817, was indnci il, from the then troubled .statf' of the country, to join the 
ranks of a voiiinb’i r corps in Scotland, Avhich was drilled and inslructi d by oxpe- 
rit'uccd men iii,all manner of ways, with the exception of the one thing needful — ^ 
t*ic ril ing bail — for during the whuh time Im I'enmincd with them, nc.-irly t\\ o years, 
that uji.s never thought of; and this w'as tlie ease* gen era fly with the whoJn volunteer 
foree of (Irjat Ihitain, as well as the miiilia, at least pi the early part of the war. 
Future wars must and will recur, and volunteer corps will again be, formed ; but if 
they be unused lo the full-charged imiskct, however much iheia fir.st appearance, 
may iippose, they will be found, wlicn brought into action, of as much' use as so 
manyChinc.se. Let Ihom not .suppose that until they ha> o attained this skill, 
Avliidi it is in the power of every roaii to do, they are qualilied to fight th<' 
battles of their country. * * * * jj, (imir prt^enl state, supposing two such 

bfulU's to get into coUision, it would indeed he matter of wonder to think how 
they could cKintrive to kill one another witluuit the aid of the cannon and' other 
adjuncts. If they carried broomsticks on tlioir shoulders, instead of muskets, 
they would no doult make a sturdy %* o.f it ; but with riro-arins which they had 
TU'Vtr been taught to u:,e, tho buitie would resemble those of the lt,alian republics 
in tho middle age?, when mailed knights fou.gbt the livelotf^ day without mortal' 
casualty,”- .l>u FEit^jirssoN, p. 42. 

Is ball pi-actice suflicientlymttendod to in our army generally We hre inclined 
to doubt it. ** We are economical p*'opIe,” says Dr Ferguson in* another placo^, 
** famed for straining at gnat.s and svvallowing camels, and tho expense of ball 
cartridge b, (iverdnuuight up in bur (d* the soldier be Jig in tho constant habit of 
tiring it.” We should' also like t*> see .soi|j^of our muskets riqdaccfl % titles, an 
aiin in whioli wc liave evtr been dericlout. 
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y£>jtliO'4evil-«-cotjld nojt bo carried on 
ffitfeout it' — no. soldiering without 
Sagging/* ia- the reply of a section of 
afficers— the minority, >\;€ assurcjdly 
lieliove. “ No one can doubt,”, says 
C)r rergiiasoD, “ that for infamoua 
crimes there, ought to , be infamous 
piihishnicuts, aud to them }ot the lash 
he restricted.” Be it so, but tlien 
devise some plan by which lift sol^Jer, 
whose offence is so disgraceful as to 
need the most humlliatiug of chastise- 
monts, shall be tliencctprward ex- 
cluded from the army. Wlien he leaves 
the hospital, let his discharge be hand- 
ed to him. “ A hue plan, indeed !” 
it will lie s.aid. Men will incur a 
flogging ever^^ day to get out ;of .the 
service.” Doubtless they will, so long 
^ service is unlimited. And this is 
Dicffeason why short enlistments and 
ibomion of corporal punishment 
should g 9 together. Against deser- 
tion, transportation has hitherto been 
found an ineffectual remedy. If men 
were enlisted for seven years only, it 
would cease to be so. Few w'onld 
Llien be sufiiGiently perverse to risk 
five or seven years’ transportation in 
order to got rid of what romaiiicd of 
their period of service. To Hog for 
drunkenness, however frequent the 
relapse, is an absurdity, fqr it 
usually drives the culprit to habits 
of increased intemperance, that be 
may forget ..the disgraceful punish - 
tiscnt.hc. lias suffered. In war time, 
wlicii in the Held before tlm enemy, 
disclpljiie should assume its most 
Spartan and inHexiblo aspect. The 
leserter, the ihutiuccr, the confirmed 
marauder, 4o the provost- marshal 
upd cord. For minor offences, tliere 
js^uid be no difficulty in finding ap- 
propriate punishments ; such as tines, 
imprisonment in irons, extra guards 
and: pickets, fatigue-dutj’', and. the 
ike. No Ihilltary offenders shoulfl be 
[iunished by '"the cat. It Is., in direct 
opposition td the spirit by which armies 
th^d; he governed: a spirit of honour 
ijjidiseiKyespect 

w.^^hd incorrigible deserter,” says 
pr^#ergussan, may be, safely com- 
plied to ^penal service in the West 
[sdfesi or the coast of Africa ; and 
ih'huld the pseudo philanthropists in- 
^‘fere with the cant of false huma- 
nity; let them be told that the bqfii. 
pnd bravest of our troops have t 


often been sent there, as to posts of 
Honour and duty, from which they 
are hereafter to be saved by the sub- 
stitution of the criminal aud the 
worthless. The other nations t)f the 
Coutinentj w^bo have not these out- 
lets, conduct the discipline of their 
annies without dogging; and why 
should not we V Thef, it may be said, 
cultivate the point of honour. And 
• does not the germ of pride and honour 
reside as well, and better, in the 
breast of the British soldier, distin- 
guished, as he has ever been, for fide- 
lity to his colours, obedience to his 
commanders, pride in his corps, and 
.. attachment to its very name ?” 

- -Mr Marshall’s history of punish- 
ments in the army is rather to be 
termed curious than useful. Agree- 
able it certainly cannot be considered, 
except by those persons, if such tliere 
be, who luxuriate in Fox\s Book of 
Martyrs^ or gloat over the annals of 
the Spanish Jmiuisition. It shows 
human ingenuity taxed to the utmost 
to invjant new tortures for the soldier. 
The last adhered to, and, it may safe- 
ly be said, the worst devised, is the 
lash ; and we need look back but a 
very little way to find its infliction 
canied to a frightful extent. A thou- 
sand lashes used to. bo no unusual 
award; and it sometimes happened 
(frequently, jSIr Marshall asserts, but 
this other information induces us to 
doubt) that a man wlio -had been 
unable, with safety to liis life, to re- 
ceive the whole of the punishment at 
one time, was brought out again, as 
soon as his back was skinned over, to 
take the rest. At one time there w^as 
no limit to the number of liusJios that 
a general court-martial might award. 
Mr Marshall says, that at Amboy u a, 
in the year 1813 or 1814, he knew 
three men to be condemned to fifteen 
hundred lashes each. The w Ifqle i)un- 
isliment was inflicted.^ At Dina- 
pore, on the 12th September 1825, a 
«i!nan was sentenced to nineteen hun- 
dfed lashes, which sentence the com- 
mander-in chief commuted to twelve 
hundred. Such sentences, however, 
•were in direct' contradiction to the 
general order of the 30th January 
1807, by Which “ his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to express his opi- 
nion, that no sentence fbr corporal 
punishment should exceed qne thou- 
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sand lashes.” In 1812, when the 
powhrs of a regimental court-martial 
had been limited to the iudiction of 
three hundred lashes, “ many old 
officers believed, aiyj did npt hesitate 
to say, that such liajitation%buld de- 
stroy the discipline Of thfi army.” — 
{MarshcUl, p, 185.) We feannot put 
the Same faith i«at Mr Marshall ap- 
pears to do in tl^ outrageous narra- 
tives of some of his authorities. It 
is impossible, for instance, to ^swallow 
such' a tale as we find at page 267 of 
the Military Miscellany^ of seventy 
men of one battalion being flogged on 
the line of march in one day. This, 
however, is only given as an on dit 
Equally incredible is the story quoted 
from the book of a certain Sergeant 
Teesdale, of teq to twenty-five men 
being flogged daily for six weeks for 
coming dirty on parade ; and an- 
other; which Mr Marshall fells, of 
sj^nUttn thovaand lashes being for 
time the monthly* allowance 
of a r(*gimcnt in India — the said regi- 
ment being, we arc informed, treated 
very little worse than its neighbours. 
The articles of war, as they stand at 
the present day, restrict the award of 
corporal punisfirnent, by a general 
court-martial, to two hundred lashes; 
by a district court-martial, to one 
hundred and fifty ; and by a regi- 
mental court, to one hundred. 

We would put the (luestioii to any 
military man— even to the strongest 
ad^'oeate of floggfng — what is the 
usual ctl'cct of corporal punishment 
on the soldier ? Does it make yr mar 
him, improve his character and cor- 
rect his vices, or render him more 
reckless and abandoned than before ? 
Tlic conscientious answer would be, 
wc arc ])efsuaded, that seldotn is a 
good soldioi^tnadc of a flogged man. 

‘■‘ There is not an instance in a tlioii- 
s^jJnd^” ^4ays Dr Jackson, “where 
severe" Ytiuish men t (flogging is here 
refeneiito) has made a soldier n'hat 
he ought to be ; tbere are thousands 
where it has rendered those who 
w^ere forgetful and careless, rather 
than vicious, iiivseusible to honoiw, 
and abandoned to crime;” But then 
the example is supposed, erroneously, 
as we believe, to be of good operation. 
Wc cannot admit thati to justify the 
practice of marking a man's shoulders 


with the incflTaceable stripes of dis- 
grace. ’ • * 

In speaking of corporal punish- 
ment, we have dfinsidered only its 
moral effect,- and have .not touched 
on the unnecessary and uncqtfal 
amount of pmn it occasions. Much 
might be said upon this head. “ My 
first objection to flogging,” says Sir 
Charles Napier, in his treatise “ On 
Military published in 1 837 » iSi 

that it is torture,”— using the word, 
no doubt, in the ssense of infiiimanify, 
and meaning that more pain than is 
necessary is inflicted. Sir Charles’s 
second objection is, that it is rortui-o 
of a ver}^ unequal infliction — varying, 
of course, according to the strength 
of the drummers or otlicrs employed, 
to the rigour of the druni- major super- 
intending their exertions, and to other 
circumstances^ Mr Marshall tells us 
that different men suffer in very dif- 
ferent degrees from punishment of 
like severity. Tall slender men, of a 
sanguine temperament, feel a flogging 
more severely than short, thickset' 
ones ; and.ii^tances have been known 
of soldiers succumbing under a sixth 
part of the punishment which others 
have bonje and rapidly recovered 
.from. The pi:csoiico bf a surgeon is 
in many cases no guarantee against a 
fatal result. “ It is impossible to say 
what may be the effect of corporal in- 
fliction with more certainty than to 
predict the consequences of a surgical 
operation.”— -(JZ/Z/Yf/n/ MisceUany^ p. 
221,) medical officer. can answer 
cither for the immediate or ultimate 
consequences of this species of cor- 
poral punishment. Inflammation of 
the back, or general fever, may occur 
after a very moderate infliction, and 
may terminate fatally, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest diligence and atten- 
tion on the part of a well-informed 
and conscientious suiii;coii.”— (/5ir/. 
p. 276.) Besides the reasons against 
corporal punish inert above stated, Sill 
Charles Napier advances and supports 
by argument six others Cv^ually cogent. 
Gustavus Adolphus of 'Sweden, al- 
thoiigii he introduced into liis army 
the species of flogging known as the 
gantlope or gauntlet, rarely had re- 
course to it, being persuaded that 
“ such a disgrace east a damp upon 
the soldier's ^vacity, and did not well 
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agree with the notions which a high 
splrffr ought *to entertain of honour.” 

11 ne fant point,” says Kirchhoff, a 
inctlical officer iji the army of the king 
of the Netherlands, qtioted by Mr 
Marshall, “ souinettre le soidat fautif 
i\ dcs piinitions avilissahtcs. A qiioi 
bon Ics coups de baton qu’on donne 
' trop leg(,*reniorit au soidat, ,si Oc n’est 
j)onr rabrntir, et pour ddshonorer Ic 
noble etat dii dcfeiisenr dc Va patric? 
Ce genre de punition deshonorant nc 
. devrait Gtrc reserve (jii’anx lilchcs ct 
anx traltrea; et des qa’une fois un 
militairc Taurait siibi, il *faudrait 
Fex(4ure h, jamais d’un ordre aiiqnel 
les destirts d’nno nation sent confics ; 

' d’nn ordre qin a ponr base le courage, 
I’honnciir, ct toutes les vertus. gend- 
ronscs.” 

it is singular that whilst such' re- 
markable iiigeniiily lias been exhibited 
in devising piunshments for the sol- 
dier, so vciy litfle shotild have been 
displayed ij4N|^ invention of rewards. 
Of llicse latt^, the most legitimate 
and desirable are peri.sions and pro- 
motion. Wo* would add a third^-a 
military order of merit to be bestowed 
upon men distinguishing themselves 
by acts of gallantry, or by steady 
good conduct. Decorations of this 
kind — we arc convinced of it by our 
observations on various foreign ser- 
vices — act as a strong incentive td the 
soldier. There exists in this country 
a prejudice against their adoption, 
principally because wc arc accustomed 
to see"^uch rewards heaped without 
discrimination,' and with a profu- 
sion that renders them wwthless, 
uj)oh the soldiers of foreign nations. 
There seems a .natural tendency to 
the abuse,, of such institutions, and 
Napoleon might well shudder were he 
to rise from his grave and see his 
, “ Star Of the J3rave”. dangling from 
the buttonhole i&f half the painphlet- 

f u's and national guardsmen of the 
rench. capital. In other countries 
the lavish profusion with which stars, 
crosses, riband-ends, and rosettes are 
bestowed, is ehough to raise a suspi- 
cion of collusion betw(‘en the royal 
donors and the jewellers* and haber- 
dashers df their'domiriions. Dnt even 
w’hen largely distributcjd, we beliove 
Ihcm to act as a spur to the soldier. 
If there IS a fear of hJjigland’s becom- 


ing what wo find so ridiculoiis in 
others, a country where tlie non-de- 
corated amongst military men are the 
. exception, let great caution used 
in the bc^owal of^such honours. We 
now refer tp an order of merit for the 
soldiers only. With officers wq have 
at present nothing ^ do ; although 
we shall be fouud^ upon occasion 
equally ready and vfilling to support 
their just claims. But they can plead 
their own cause, if not eflectually, nt 
least persoveringly, as the recent nu- 
merous letters in new'spapers, and 
articles in military periodicals, claim- 
ing a decoration for Peninsnlar ser- 
^vices^ sufficiently prove. Such a de- 
coration was certainly nobly deserved, 
but, if conceded at all, it slioidd be 
^ given quickly, or its existence, it is 
jto be feared, wdll be very brief. Oiir 
'present business, however, is with the 
afioldicr — the liiimhle private, the dc- 
f serving non-commissioned officer. •* 
It is not unnatural that when^ tardy 
reflection comes to the thoughtless lad 
wdio has sold himself to milimited 
military bondage, ho should be anxi- 
^oiis to know^ what pro\ ision is made 
^for him w’lien age or disease shall 
cause his services to bo dispoiised 
wdth. Inquiry or reference iufonns 
liim, that should he be discharged after 
foiw’tecir and under t\v('nty'<me years 
sci’vice, so far di.sabl(id as to be uu- 
^uhbiio work — this is a eondilion — he 
may be. awarded the magnificent sum 
of from sixpence toeighi}»cnce.a-day ! 
Discharged under twenty-one years’ 
scrvicoij as disabled for the army only, 

, he may get a temporary pension of 
sixpence a- day for a period varying 
from one month to five years. Dis- 
charged by indulgence after twenty- 
five years, bo may receive sixpence 
a-day. Wo have already remarked 
on the little heed taken by civilians 
in this country of the treatment; and 
ordinances of the army. These state- 
ments w ill probably bo new to most 
of our non-military readers, many of 
whom, wc doubt not, entertain an 
absurd notion, that when a man has 
served his country well and faithfully 
during twenty-five years, or is dis- 
missed, as unable to work, after four- 
teen years’ servitude, he invariably 
finds a snug berth* r^dy for him at 
Ghclsea, or at least has a pension 
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awarded to him tolerably adequate to 
supply him with the bare necessaries 
of life, and to keep him from begging 
or crossing-sweeping. As to the 
savings of soldiers out of their pay, 
facilitated though they now aro by 
the cstablisbtheht of savings* banks in 
the army, they ca’h be but exceedingly 
small. A soldiers pay varies from 
thirteen to fifteen pence, according to 
the time he has served. Deduct from 
this the cost of his clothing, only a 
portion of which is supplied to him 
free of charge, and sixpence a-day 
for his rations of broad and meat, and 
nhat remains will frequently not ex-, 
coed threepence a-daj'’ for tobaeco, 
vegetables, cofiec, and other small 
iiecessavie^. The great difrcreiiee be- 
tween the pay, rations, and pensions 
of soldiers and sailors, is not generally 
known. Dosides receiving rations far 
more abinidant and varied, 'au able 
seaman gets thirtjj-four shiTlings per 
month of twenty- eight days, more than 
double the pay of a soldier uiidersevcn 
years’ service. Seamen have a claim of 
right to bo discharged after twenty- 
one years’ service ^with a pension of 
one shilling -to fourtcenpence a-day. 
Ami, besides this, it must he rc- 
im nihei’ed that a sailor may enlist for 
a short time, and at its eNjiiration, or 
a I any time that he is discharged, 
employment is open to him in the 
merchant service, lint nliat is the 
soldier to do nhcir dismissed from 
tlie army at forty y(‘ars of age or up- 
wards? “A very *sni, all number of 
men,” says ]Mr Marshall, arc fit 
after forty years of age fpr the ardu- 
ous duties of the service:” Surely it 
may he claimed for oiir brave fellows 
that a more liberal system of pension- 
ing be adopted. We do not lose sight 
of the necessity of economy in these 
days of heavy taxation ; and before 
deciding (m a jdaii, the matter should 
be well, sifted and considered. But 
we have already expressed our con- 
viction tjiat limited service would of 
itself in various ways produce a pecu- 
niary saving to the government. 
Adequate pensions would have other 
beneficial results. M r ]M arshall throws 
out suggestions for a new scale of 
pensions, and declares j\is 0 ]>iiiioii, that 
no man who luis served twenty- one 
, } ears should receive a smaller allow- 
ance than a shilling a- day. 


“ The more, striking,” he proc^ds 
to say, “ the honourable example' of 
m old sojdicr enjoying his pension, 
the more likely is it to contribute to 
spread a military fooling in tljc.#pigh- 
bourhood. But to repay tl^u ^e%cd 
soldier by a pension inadeqWat't? to 
hia sustenance, must have the cfiect 
of consigning him to the workhouse, 
and of sinking him and the array in 
the estimation of the working class of 
the population ; destroying all mili- 
tary feeJii*g, and, nhilst the soldier is 
serving, weakening those important 
aids to disclidinc — the cheerfnhies.s 
and satisfaction whicdi the prospect of 
a pension, after a definite period, in- 
spires ” 

Wc now come to a branch of our 
subject encom]){issed with ])eculiar 
dilfieulties, and that will be met with 
many objections ; the present system 
of d1spo.^iijg of commissions in the 
army is too convenient and agrex'ablc 
to a large and.influeixtiul class of the 
community for it to be otherwise. I’hc 
most important j)nrt of tin; projioscd 
scheme of rewards is the bestow- 
ing of commissions upon* sergeant^. 
'We arc aware that, in tlie pn^sebt 
constitution of the army, much may 
be urged against such a plan Ixdng 
carried out beyond an exceedingly 
limited extent. Bi\t most of Hie ob- 
jections would, we think, bo removed 
by the adoption and conserpienees of 
limited service, and by the extinction 
of qorporal pmiishmonj;. • Others 
would disappear heforc a greater at- 
lontion.to the education of the soldier, 
and before some slighjt reibictions in 
what are now erroneously considered 
the necessary expenses of otliccrs. 

C’onstituted and regulated as the 
British army now is, the immediate 
consequences of onlistraent! to the 
youug peasant or artisan bf previous 
resjayptabilitj" is a total breach with, 
hi.^^fiimily. However good his pro- 
^ ions character, the single fact of his 
enteringwhat ought to be a!i hmiour- 
able profession, excludes him from 
the society and good opinion of his 
nearest friendst* Former associates 
shim and look coldly upon him, his 
female relatives are asliamed to be 
seen waking with him, often the door 
of his father’s cottage or workshop is 
i shut on his approacii. The commn- 
} nityin general, tlicrc is no dissembling 
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ih^ fact, look upon soldieb as a de- 
graded class, and upon the recruit as 
a man consigned to evil company, p 
idlcn^ss and the alehouse, and per- 
haps to the ignominy of the lasli. To 
brand Htt innocent man as cnmfnaf is 
theVay to render him so.- Avoided 
and despised, the young soldier, to 
' whom bad example is -not waning, 

, speedily comes' to deserve the disre- 
putable character whfeh the mere as- 
sumption of a red coat has caused to 
b^ fixed upon him. So long as mili- 
tary service stands thus low in flie. 
opinion of the people, the army will 
have to recruit its ranks from tlic 
profligate' and the utterly destitute, 
and the supply of respectable volun- 
teers will be as limited as heretofore. 
At present, most young men of a 
better class whom a temporafy im- 
pulse, or a predilection for the ser- 
vice, has induced to enlist, . strain 
every nerve, when they awake to their 
real position, to raise funds for their 
discharge. In this their friends often 
aid them; and we have known in- 
stances of incredible sacrifices being 
made by tlie poor to snatch a son or 
brother from wdial they looked upon 
” as the jaws of destruction. And thus 
isjt that a large proportion of the 
respectable recruits, are bought out 
after a brief period of service. 

’Assuming limitation of service and 
the abolition of corporal punishment 
to have been conceded, the next thing 
' deinaudlpg attention would be the 
education of the soldier. This has 
hitherto been sadly neglected, strange- 
ly so at a period and in a country 
where education of the people is so 
{Strongly aucT generally advocated. 
The schoolmaster is abroad, we -are 
told—rW'c should be glad to hear of his 
visiting;!; the barrack -room. To no 
class of the population would a good 
,plaiii education be more valuable than 
td the soldier, as a means of filling np 
his^ abundant leisure, of improving his 
moral condition, and preserving him 
from dri|(fik’$iniess and vice. How 
exjjraofdtna ry that its advahta]ges 
should so long have l»en overlooked, 
even by those to whom they ought to 
have been the moat palpable.' Of 
two .hundred and fourteen officers,” 
Mr Marshall writes, “ who returned 
^answers *to the following query, ad- 
dressed to them by the General Com- 
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manding in Chief, in 1834, only two 
or three recommended intellectual, 
moral, or religious cultivation as a 
means of preventing 'crimi^: — ‘Are 
you enabled to suggest any means of 
restraining '’or eradicating the; pKro- 
pensity to'drunli;fenne^,* so prevalent 
among the soldleryA and confessedly 
the parent of the Anajority of mili- 
tary crimes?’ A great variety of 
penal enactments were Recommend- 
ed, but no one suggested the school- 
master’s drill but Sir George Ar- 
thur and the late Colonel Oglander. 
,The colonel’s words are : — ‘ The only 
effectual conectiye of this, as of every 
other vice, is a sound and ration- 
al sense of religion. This is the only 
true foundation of moral discipline. 
The establishment of libdiries, and 
the system of ar/u/f schools, would be 
useful in this view.”* To prevent 
crime is surely better than to punish 
it. Vast pains aij taken with the 
merely military education of the sol-, 
dler. A recruit is carefully drilled 
into the perpendicular, taught to 
handle his musket, mount his guards,- 
clean his accoutrements — converted, 
in short, into an excellent automaton — 
and then he is' dismissed as perfect, 
and left to lounge aw^ay, as best he 
may, his numerous hours of daily 
leisure. He has peril aj)s never been 
taught to read and w^-ite, or may 
possess those accomplishments but 
iinporfectly. What more natural than 
to encourage, and, if necessary, to 
compel him to acquire them, together 
with such other useful scholarship as 
it may be desirable for him' to possess? 
Education would be especially valu- 
iablc nuder a systv^m of limited ser- 
vice. ■ The soldier, leaving the army 
when still a young man, would be 
bettor fitted than before he entered 
it, for any tratio or occupation he 
might adopt, .^d when the lower 
classes found that military service 
was made a medium for the commu- 
nication of knowledge, and that4heir 
sons, after sev0n years passed under 
the colours, wore better able to get 
through the world advantageously and 
creditabl 3 ’ than when they enlisted, 
the present strong prejudice against 
a soldier’s life w'ould rapidly become 
Aveakoned, and finally disappear; The 
army w'ould then be looked upon by 
poor men Avith large families as no 
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undesirable . resource for temporarily- 
providing for one or two of their 
sons. 

It is certainly not creditable to this 
country, that in Frjiiice, Prussia, Hol- 
land, and even in Kussiar— that land 
of the serf and the Cossack — greater 
pains are taken with the education of 
the soldier than iiv free and enlight- 
ened England. ItAhas become cus- 
tomary to compare our navy with 
that of France? and when we are found 
to have -a carronade or a cock-boat 
less than our friends across the water, 
a shout of indignation is forthwith 
set up by vigilant journalists and 
inn-voiis naval officers. We heartily 
wish that it were equally usual to 
coutrast our army with that of the 
French— not in respect of numbers, 
but of the, attention paid to the edu- 
cation and moral discipline of the 
men. Every French regiment has 
two schools, a higher and a longer 
one. Ill the latter arc taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; in the 
former, geography, book-keeping, 
elements of geoinel^jy and fortifica^ 
tion, and other things equally useful. 
The schools are managed by lieu- 
tenants, 'Hided by non-commissioned 
officers ; and sergeants reconi mended 
for commissions are required to pass 
an. examination in the branches of 
knowledge there taught. It is well 
known that in the French service, as 
in most others, excepting the Eng- 
lish, a proportion of the com missions , 
is set aside, for the sergeants. In the 
Prussian service there is a school in 
each battalion, an perin tended by a 
captain and three lieutcnatits, who 
. receive.additional p \y for alternately 
taking a -share in •the Jnstructicyi of 
the soldiers. “ Son-commissioned 
officers,” Mr Marshall informs us, 

“ who wish to become officers, first* 
undergo an examination in geography, 
liistory, simple mathematics, and the 
French and German languages. At 
tlie end of another year they are 
again, examined in the same branches 
of knowledge, and also -rip algebra, 
military drawing, and fortification. 
If they pass tins second examination, 
they become officers,” * ^ 

How many of the yogngmen, who, 
by virtue of interest or mon§y, enter 
the British army as ensigns and cor- 
nets, would be found willing to devote 


even a ^sraall portion of their time to 
the instruction of the soldier? A’’ery 
fej^, wa fear. By the majority, the 
idea would be scouted as a bore, 
and as quite inconsistent wdth* their 
dignity. Extra pay, how^over ac- 
ceptable to the comparatively needy- 
Prussian lieutenant, might be ex» 
pccted to prove an insuflicient in- 
ducement in a service where it is 
frequently difficult to. find a Babalterii 
to accept the duties of adjutant. None 
can entertain a higher respect than 
we do for the gallant spirit and niany 
excellent ifualities of the present race 
of British officers ; but w'C confess a 
w-ish that they would view their pro- 
fession in a 'inore serious light. 
Young men entering the army seem- 
ingly imagine, that the sole object of 
their so doing is to wear a well-made 
uniform, and dine at a pleasant mess ; 
and that, once dismissed to their duty’ 
by the adjutant, they may fairly dis- 
card all idea of self-instruction and 
improvement. But war is an art, 
and therefore 'its principles can be 
acquired but by study. *Our young 
officers too often, neglect not only 
their military studies, but their men- 
tal improvement in other respects; 
forgetting that the most valuable part 
of a man’s education is ii(»t that ac- 
quired at Qm public school before the 
age of eighteen, but that which lie 
bestows upon himself after that age. 
The former is the foundation ; the 
hutcr the fabric to be raised upon it. 
We have known instances of smart 
subs deft upon parade, briiriahts in 
the ball-room, perfect models of a 
pretty soldier from plume to boot- 
heel, so supremely ignorant of the 
common business of life as to be un- 
able to wTite a letter without a severe 
effort, or to draw' a bill upon their 
agents wdicn no one , was at hand to 
instruct them m its form. It was 
but the other day that an officer 
related to us, that, being detached 
on ail outpost in one of oiu* colonies, 
he found himself in company ^tli 
two brother subalterns, both most 
anxious to make a call upon thetr 
father’s stroiig-lKix, but totullj’' igno- 
rant how to effect the same. Theii!' 
sjiirit was very wnlUug, but their j>ou 
lamentably weak ; tlieir exchequer 
was exhausted, and in their mlnd’s- 
eyc the paternal coffci-s stood ' in vi- 
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tingly open,; Uut nevertheless tb^y 
s^t helpless, ruefully contemplating 
dWong slips of "b}an> paper, until our 
"friend,. who$o experience as a man 
of bdbiiiess was* somewhat greater, 

* extricated them, from their painful 
dilemma; by drawing up the neces- 
sary docii.mcnt, at thirty days'- sight 
In this particular view, want of skill 
^s a. pen and ink man ” w.oald pro- 
bifibly not be regretted by those most 
ijiterested in their sons ; and doubt- 
less ^any governors would exclaim, 
as fervently as Lord Douglas in Mar- 
mion^ 

Thank« to St Bbtban, son of mine 

Could never pep a written line | ” 

Seriously speaking, a graver and 
more .studious tone is wanted in 
our service.. It is -found in the 
military services of other countries. 

, German and French officers take 
tlieir calling far more an scrimx 
than do ours. They find, abund- 
ant time for pleasure, but' also for 
soUtude and , reading, and for at- 
tention to 4he improvement of the 
soldier. Dressing, dining, and cigars, 
and beating the pavements of a garri- 
son Sown with his boot-heels, ought 
not to fill up the whole -time of a 
subaltern officer. That in this 
country they usually do^so, will be 
adniitted by all who have had oppor- 
tunities of observing young English 
officers in peace time. We could 
bring hosts of witnesses in support of 
our assertion, but will, content onr- 
' selves with one whose competency to 
judge in si^h, matters will pot be dis- 
puted. The following passages arc 
from Major-General Sir George Ar- 
thur’s General Observations jipon 
Military Discipline, and tlie Intol- 
leetual and Moral Itnpro\iement of 
both Officers and Soldiers.” 

/'l/|tave said that education is 
essential, as well as moral character^ 

' ahd so it is. , Look into tlie habits. of 

officers of almost every regiment , 
ittllisjVCajostys service-— ho ware thpy 
formed? Do men study at all^^fter 
tjby get commissions? VOry far» 
from k.; miless-an officer is employed* 
hi' tho, Jeld, his days are passbd in 
. idleness-; his ordinary duties * 

ambiuri^icd on iiistinctively-rrthcre is 
no, Intellectual exertion. To disenss 
^ fiybiitly upon women, play, horses,* 
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and wine, is, with some excellent 
oxceptions, tbo ordinary range of 
mess conversation. ^ In tljcso. matters 
lie, the education of young* officers, 
generally speaking, after entering the 
service.” < * 

“Jf the officci's wero not seen so 
habitually walking in the, streets in 
every gariison &wn, the soldiers 
would be less ffcquently found in 
public* houses.” ^ 

The influence of example is great, 
especially wlien exercised by those 
whom we arc taught to look up to.^d 
•respect. A change in the habits,,^, 
officeas will go far to produce qnq in 
those of their men. French iOifecors, - 
of whom wo are sure that 
officer who has met thcm,;||tkhdj in 
the field or in quar tors, speak 
without respect, feel a ami sk, 

pleasure in the instnictpn of tl« 5 * 
soldier, and take pains tO induce him 
to improve his mind, holding out as 
an* incentive the prospect of promo- 
tion. And such interest and solid- 
glide produce, amongst other good 
^(rccts, an affectionate feeling on the 
part of the soldi^* towards his superi- 
ors, which, far from interfering witli 
discipline, makes him perform his 
duties, often onerous and painful, 
with increased' zeal and good-will. 
For the want of this kindly sympathy 
between different ranks, and of tJic 
-moral instruction which, by elevating . 
their character, would go far to pro- 
duce' it, our soldiers are converted 
* into mere machines, unable even to 
' think, often forbidden so to do. Wo 
are convinced that attention to the 
education of the soldier, infi-oduced 
simultaneously wdth short enlistments 
and abolition Hogging, wmnld 
speedily create in the army 'of this 
country a body of iiou-commissioncd 
1 officers, who, when prompted, would 
disgrace no mess- table in the service. 
With the ' prospect of the epaulet 
before them, they W'ould strive to 
improve themselves, and to become 
fit society for the'men of higher breed- 
ing and e^4.ucation with whom they 
hoped one* day to. be called upon to 
associate, Fqr, if it be painful and 
unpleasant to a body of gentlemen to 
have a^coarsAand illruU^inered man . 
thrust upon tnein,* it is^certainly not 
less so to the intruder, if ho possess one 
spark of feeling, tp fiud himself ahnur 
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ned and looked' coldly upon by liis 
novir associates, llie total abolition 
of corporal piiuishment is'^ we con- 
sider, a necessary preliminary to pro- 
iiiotion from the ranks on an exten- 
sive Scales V We were told four years 
ago, in the Ifouse of Commons, during 
a (lebslte od. tlio Mutiny bill, that 
there were then ini the British army 
four colonels who were flogged men. 
Many will remembei* the story related 
in a recent military publication, of . 
the old field-officer jivho, one day at 
the mess- table, or amongst a party of 
bis comrades, declared himself in fa- 
vour of corporal punishment, on the 
ground that he liimself had never been 
worth a rush till he had taken his 
cool three hundred. During a' long 
*war, aboundmg in opportunities of 
(listinctioni and at a time when the 
lash was the * universal punishment 
for nearly every oflenee, it is hot sur- 
])nsiug that here and th'ere a flogged 
uiiin got his cunnnission. But, in our 
Oj»iuion, not only the circumstance 
having been flogged, but the mere 
liability to so degrading an infliction, 
might plausibly^ bo urged as an ar- 
gument against ^promotion from the 
ranks. Let the lash, then, at once and 
totally disappear ; replace torture by 
mstniction, hold out}udicioiis rewards 
mstead of disgraceful punishment, ap- 
peal to the sen^e of honour of the 
man, instead of to the sense of jjain of 
the brute ; and, repudiating the harsh 
traditions of less enlightened days, 
lay it down as an axiom, that the 
Biitisli soliUer can and will light at 
least as well under a mild and gene- 
rous system, as .when the bloody 
thongs of tfie cat are suspended in 
terrorem over him. 

The physical as well as moral 
training of the soldier should receive 
attention, ‘as a means both of filling 
- up his time, thereby keeping him from 
the alehouse, and of in creasing his 
efficiency in the field. At present 
the marching qualities of our armies 
are very far inferior- to their fighting 
ones. In the latter, they sire sur- 
passed by none — in the fonner, equal- 
to few. And yet how important is it 
that troops should bo able to perform 
long and ^ rapid marches ! The fate of 
a cauupalgni the destruction of an 
enemi^ army, may, and- often does 
depend upon a forced march. At that 
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wolii:' there is scarcely an army in 
Europe worth the naming, but w^ould 
beat us, at least at tlie comuiencemrent * 
of a war, and until our' soldiers had 
.got their marching legs— a thing not 
done in a day, or without . great loss 
and : inconvenience by straggling. 
Foot- sore men arc almost as great a 
nuisance and encumbrance to infantry, 
as sore-backed horses to dragoons. 
Our soldiers arc better fed than those 
of most other countries, and to. keen 
them in hard and* serviceable condition 
they re(iuirc iiibre exercise than they 
get. French soldiers , are encouraged 
to practice athletic exercises and 
games ; rmining, quoit-playing, and 
fencing, the latter especially, aix? their 
constant pastimes. JMosl of them are 
expert swordsin^i, no valueless ac- 
complishment even to the man whoso 
usual weapons are musket and bay- 
onet, but one that in our infantry 
regiments is frequently neglected even 
by those whose only arm is the sword, 
namely, the officers. Surely the man 
who carries a sword should know how 
to use it in the most effectual maimer. 
Let old officers say on wdiose side the 
advantage usually was in the sword 
duels that occuri’cd when Baris was 
occupied by the Allies, and when the 
French officers, maddened by their 
reverses, sought opportunities of pick- 
ing quarrels wdth their conquerors. 
The adjutant of a British foot regi* 
ment informed us, that on one occa- 
sion, not very long ago, at a* re- 
view of his corps by an ollicer of high 
rank, the latter, after aj)j>laiiding tlic 
performances of the regiment, 
pressed a wdsli to see' the officers do 
the sword exercise. In obedience to 
orders, the adjutant called the officers 
to the front. ‘‘I suppose, gentlemen,’^ 
said he, that few of you know mucli 
about the sword exercise.” His as- 
sum ption was not contradicted. ‘ ‘ Pro- 
bably, your best plan will be to watch 
the sergeant-majoi' and myself.” And. 
accordingly adjutant and sergeant.- 
inajor ]>laced themselves in front of- 
eai^h flank, and the ofiicers, looking to . 
them as fuglemen, went through their 
exercise with grcat delicacy and tol* 
erable ’.correctness, to the perfect . 
satisfaction of the inspecting genee^ 
wlio probably was toot di.s}»osod to b© 
very captious. But we are digressing 
from tlie subject of the soldier’s oc- 
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work be required — a wall, ro^d, or lor- 
iification— and. the soldiers slip into 
their working dresses, ^nd. labour at 
it with a go<Kl will produced by addi- 
tional Thus were the forts and 
vast wall now surrounding Paris run 
op in wonderfully short time by the 
exertions of the soldiery. In alP 
German garrison towns, wo believe— 
Certainly in all that we have visited — 
|S found an Exercitiums Fiatz, a field 
or plot of ground with bars, . poles, and 
Other gymnastic contrivances, re- 
served for the troops, who arc fre- 
quently to be seen there, amusing them- 
selves, and improving their strength 
and activity of body. We arje aware 
of nothing of this kind in our service, 
beyond a raregamc^t cricket, got up 
by the good- nature of officers^ As 
Dr* Fergnsson truly saj’s, “ of all , 
European ti*oops, our own appear to 
be the most helpless and listless in 
their, quarters* Whilst the soldiers 
of other nations employ their leisure 
hours in fencing, gymnastics, and 
other exercises of strength, ours are 
lounging idle, or muddled, awaiting 
the hour of their imvaried meal, or the 
Irum being beat for the daily parades.*’ 
Phis m'ight easily be altered. It needs 
but to be thought of, which hitherto 


of. hh headf material 
And '.colour of his belts, the.vciy form 
of the foot-soldier’s overalls, cut large 
oveF> tbe shoe., as if on purpose to be- 
come dirty and draggled on the march, 
^eem selected with a view to occasion 
bim as much unoomfort and ti^onble 
lis possible. Tme was, when the 
soldier was compelled to 4 )owder his 
hair and wear a queue and tight knee 
breeches, like a dancing master or a 
French marquis of the ancien rigimt. 
For the sweeping away of such ab- 
surdities, which mnst have been'jesr 
pecially convenient and agreeable in 
a bivouac, we may thank the Duke of 
York; but much as has been done, 
there is mncli more to do.- And first as^ 
regards the unnecessarily heavy belts^ 
the cumbersome and misplaced cart- 
ridge-box. Than the latter ;t would 
be difficult to devise any thing more 
inconvenient, as all who have seen 
British Infantry in the field will admit. 
»Thc soldier has to make a rapid ad- 
vance, to pursue a flying enemy, to 
scud, across fields, leap ditches' or 
jump down banlra wljen out skirmish- 
ing. At every spring or jump, bang 
goes the lumbering cartridge-box 
against his posteriors, .until he is fain 
to use his hand , to steady it, there- 


it appears not to have been. Ko men by of course greatly impeding his pro- 
3irc naturally. more adapted and prone gress, the swiftness and of run- 
to manly exercises thafl the English, ing depimding in great measure on 
Give the soldier the opportunity, and . one arm, at least, being at liberty. And 
be will gladly avail himself of it. then the belts, what an* unnecessary 
Before closing this paper, a word mass of leather is there, all bedaubed 
or two bn the eq^uipment and dress of with the flctUlous purity of chalk and 
the amy with not be out of place. | water.; When will the soldier cease 
We are glad to find the opinions we f to depohd- for ^cleanliness upon pipe- 
have long entertained on those sub- clby/ justly styled by Dr i>rgusson 
jects confirmed by a pithy and pointed as absurd and unwholosomo a Uui- 
chapter in Dr Fergusson’s book. The sance as ever was invented.” Had 
externals of the army have of late the- object been to give the utxflost 
been much disenssed^ and have un<^ possible trouble to the infantry- man, 
der^one certain changes, scarcely de- no better means dould have been de- 
serving the name of improvements, vised than inflicting on him th^ belts 
In regulating; such matters, three ob- at present nsed^ ot all others the most 
jects should be kept. iU yiew, and their easily sullied and troublesome to.clcan. 
pursuit never from; light- Let a black patent leather belt and 

ness on the ' protectibn from rifleman’s cartridge-box be adopted 

the weatl;i|^4 movement. The as the regulation for the whole of the 

aUainmeihi'^of these should be sought British service. » Light to carry, con- 
by every,: means ; even by the sacri- venient in form, and easy to clean, it 
fleOf necessary, of what pleases the is' the perfection of infantry , isqaip- 
eyeit/fThe most heavily laden, the meat. . 0 ... 

Brigsh soldier is in many nespects * There has recently been a great 
the most inconvenieBtly equipped, talk about hats, and various shocking 
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istibstitaie /or the 
BHko., Without entering upha: a 
subject that hiis already oanaed 6o 
much controversy, we woiUld point 
attention to the light shako worn by 
the French troops in Algeria. I^w, 
and slightlj^taperihg in form, .witjj a 
broad peak projecting horizontally, so 
as to shade the .eyc| without embar- 
rassing the vision, which peaks that 
droop overmuch are apt to do, its 
circumference is of cloth, its crown of 
thick leather painted white. The 
general effect is good, conveying an 
idea of lightness and convenience, 
both of which this head-dress certain- 
ly possesses; and it appears to us 
that a hint might be taken from it, at 
any rate, for onr troops in India, and 
.other hot climates. Ae to fur caps a 
ijyard high,' ‘and similar nonsensical 
exhibitions, we can only say that the 
sooner they are done aWay with, the 
better for' the credit of those who 
have it in their power to abolish such 
gross absurdities. With regard to 
coats, **I advance pretensions,” 
says Dr Ferguasotf, “ to fancy or taste 
in militaiy dress, but 1 ought to know 
trhat constitutes cover and protec- 
tion to the human frame, and amongst . 
these the swallow- tailed coat of the 
iufantry,#pared away as it is to an 
absurdity, holds no place. If health 
and protection were the object, the 
coat should be of round cut, to cover 
the thighs as low as the knees, with 
body of sufficient depth to support 
the unprotected flanks and abdomen • 
of the vireaver.” In the French ser- 
vice, frock-coats have, of late been 
nniversally adopted. We should pre- 
fer a tailed coat of greater amplitude 
of skirt and depth of body than the 
one in present use; for it is certain, 
and will be acknowledged by all who 
have performed marches and pedes- 
trian excursionsrtnat the skirts of a 
frock-^doat flapping against, the front 
of the rthigbs, meuti or l^s impede 
motion and add to fatigue; 

' A1 though the ’ form of ^ a. soldier's 
dress is important^ for it may make a 
considerable difference in his health 
and comfort, its colour and oimamen- 
tal details are a very secondary con- 
sideration. It were abanird to doubt 
that a British soldier would flght 
equally well, whatever the tint of the 
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and stoat besrt Stri/o b/m to-mor- 

row of bisjsjsarietiand be wifi do Ms 
devoir as nobly Iii ibe "White jacket 
of the Austrian grenadier or the ^ 
brown one of the Portuguese cazador. 
Such matters, it will be said^ may be 
left to army tailors , and pet colonels 
of fancy regiments, in conclave as- . 
semblcd. Nevertheless it is a subject . 
that should not entirely be passed 
over. Soldiers arc apt to look with 
disgust and contempt upon equip- 
ments that are tawdiyand unservice- 
able, or that give them unnecessary 
trouble. They should be gravely, 
soberly, and usefully clad, in. the 
garb that may be found most com- 
fortable and durable in the field, not 
in that which most flatters the eye on 
a Hounslow or Ilydo Park parade. 

Dr Fergusson is amusing enough 
upon tlie subject of hussar pelisses 
and such-like foreign fooleries. 

‘ “ The first time I ever saw . a 
hussar,' or hulan, was at Ghent, -in 
Flanders, then ah Austrian town; and 
when I beheld a richly decorated 
pelisse waving, empty sleeves and all, 
from his shoulder, I never doubted 
that the poor man must have been 
recently shot through the arm ; a 
glance; however, upon a tightly 
braided sleeve undenieath, made it 
still more unaccountable; and why , 
he should not have had an additional 
pair of richly ornamental breeches 
dangling at his waist, as well as a 
jacket from his shoulders, has, I con- 
fess, puzzled mo from that time to 
the present ; it being the ffret rule ot 
health to keep the uppCT portion of 
the body as cool; and the lower as 
warm as, possible:” 

The doctor further disapproves of 
scarlet as a colour for uniform, be- 
' cause a man clothed in scarlet es< 
hibits the dress of a mouirteban 
rather than of a British warrior going 
forth to flght the battles of his 
country,” and also “ because it is the 
worst adapted for any hard work of 
all the colours, as it immediately be^' 
comes shabby and tarnished on being 
exposed to the*weather ; and a single 
wet night in the -bivouac spoils Jt 
completely.?’ Here we must differ, 
from the doctor. ^ The chief advantage 
of scarlet, we have always considered; 
and we believe tlie same opinioti, to 
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'*^ be generally Iicld by miUtfry men, is . rulers a lesson, in this re- 

i tbat it looks well lon^t','^ ^t§^wlifte‘’T "butnUe contraiy seems the 

‘ and shabby later, than a darker colour,-*^ case, and on we 'gd at f lie, old jog- 
t The preparatidil "of * Hbe >cldtb ' tahtl *|f'tr6i,j' hdilVy ^eiif heavy equipments, 
, mode of dyeing, may, however, have i;,and slow march, whilst seven- eighths 
* been imnroved since Dr- Ferffus&n^s ‘*'61- the French army are practically 

light infantry, and it is only the 


. been improved since Dr- FergusSbn^a 
•v period ofi|ervice. With regard to the 
?l dbloui*, iSfere id'a popular' prejudice' in 
a^ssociating it‘ as most per- 
^^feous do, from childhood upwards, with 
idiShS of - gloiy and victory. Had our 


othe^ day that they raisikl tfen' new 
regiments " of Aarpshooters, the 
Chasseurs; do* wnconnea, or some 
. such name, little fight active ridemeu, 
fninifbrm^ befell yello^ fdr same * trained to leap and to march* for 


K%eriod th^t it has been red. We slyjuld 
f &bve att^hed thbse ideas to the for- 
mer dolour ; but that would be no rea- 
son for continuing to dress soldiers 
like cj^iiary birds ^I'dni asso- 


leagnos at 'double, quick, and .t^io 
, would scamper roiiqd a ten 'acre field 
whilst a heavy British grenadier 
went through, his facings. The cool 
steadiness and indomilable pluck of 


datioii, scarlet is uumilitary, drat, be-‘t our fellows lias hitherto caiTied the 
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'V' cause it is bawdry; and, secondly, as 
* rendering the soldier, when isolated, 
an easier mark than a less glaring 
colour. We doubt, also, if it would 
' liarmon tee well with the black belts, 
which we desire to see adopted ; and 
"'bn these various accounts we must 
; ''give our vgtc in favour- of the sober 
\ blu6' of* the Prussians, assuredly no 
un^British colour, and -one already in 
use for manyof our cavalry regiments. 
The Poitugftese trbops, as they aremow 
uniformed, or were, when last ^ve saw 
' them, offer ho bad model in this re- ‘ 
spect. ’ Blue coats and da^ grey trou- 
,^ers are the colours of fbeir line re- ' 
gimeiits, and these wc shbuld like to 
see adopted in our,servico, preserving 
always the green for the 'rides, who » 
ought to be ten times as numerous as > 
' , tht^ aVe, as we shall discover -wheu- 
' ever we come to a brush with the Y an- 
■ kccdi or withbur old and gallant oppo- 
nent, .MousiOdr Xohg- tong- paw. One 
would have thought that the picking 
; off Of our officers at New Orleans, and 
’ * bu other occasions, and the stinging 


day, and will doubtless do it again 
when the time comes, but it would be 
done with greater ease and less loss 
if we could condescend to fight our enc-, 
my rather more with his own weapons. 
Fm est ab fi^te doceri., is a maxim 
oftoner quoted than acted upon. 
But to return to uniforms. "J'he 
•scarlet might be reserved for the 
guards — it has always been a guards- 
man’s colour — ^nie blue given to the 
line, the green kept for the rifles; 
black belts on rifle jjlan for all. And 
above all, if it can bo done w ithout 
too great ann^ance to tailors, 
amateur and professional, di»liver us 
from braided pelisses, bearskin cajis, 
crimson pantaloons, and all such 
costly and unserviceable fgpperics. 
Spend money on.tho well-being of the 
soldier,, rather than on the smartness 
»t)f liis uniform ; cut down fri])pery, and 
increase comfort. Attend less to the 
glitter of externals, and more to that 
moral and intellectual cultivation, 
which will convert men now treated 
as machmes, into reasoning and rea- 
^jjractice of French tirailleurs durlng|^' sonable creatures, and valuable mem- 
war, wohld have tauglit.. our bors of society. 
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MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. NO. IV. 
CnARLEs Russell^ the Gemtleman-Commoneb. 
Chap* I. 


“ Have you any idea who that 
fresh gentlemau-<?ommoner is?” said 
I to Savile, whojj\ iis sitting next to 
me at dinner, one’ day soon after the 
beginning of term. We had not usu- 
ally in the college above three or four 
of that privileged class, so that any 
addition to their table attracted more 
attention than the arrival of the vul- 
gar herd of freshmen to fill up the 
vacancies at our own. Unless one of 
them had #hokod himself with liis 
mutton, or taken some equally de- 
cided mode of making himself an 
object of public interest, scarcely any 
man of “ old standing” would have 
even inquired his name. 

“ Is he one of our men ?” said Sa- 
vile, as he scrutinized the party in 
question. ■ “ I thought he lifd been a 
stranger dining wM some of them. 
Murray, you know the history of 
every man who comes up, I believe 
— wdio is he V ” 

“ His name is Russell, ’•i*cplied the 
authority referred to ; “ Charles Wyii- 
derbieJvussclI ; his father’s a banker 
in the city : Russell and Smith, you 
know, Street.” 

“ Ay, T dare say,” said Savile ; 
“ one of your rich tradesmen ; they 
ahvays come up as gentlemen -com- 
moners, to show that they Iuia c lots 
of money : it makes me Avonder hoAv 
any man of decent family ever conde- 
scends to put on a silk gOAvn.” Sa- 
vile Avas the younger son of a poor 
bai’onct, thirteenth in descent, and 
affected considerable contempt for any 
other kind of distiiictioft. 

“ Oh !” continued Murray, “ this 
man is by no means of a bad family : 
his father comes of one of the oldest 
houses in Dorsetshire, and his mother, 
you know, is one of the Wyndcrbics 
of AVyndcrbio Court — a niece of Lord 
Dc Staveley’s.” 

“/know I” said Savile; “ nay, I 
never heard of Wynderbie Court in 
my life; but I dare say gou know, 
which is quite sufficient. Jteally, 
Murray, you might make a good spe- 
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culation by publishing a genealogical 
list of the undergraduate members of 
the university — birth, parentage, fa- 
mily connexions, govemors’ present 
incomes, probable expectations, &c., 
&c. It w'ould sell capitally among 
the tradesmen — they’d know exactly 
when it A\'a3 safe to give credit. You 
could call it A Guide to J)uns/* 

“ Or a History of the Un-landed 
Centry^^^ suggested I. 

“ Well, he is a very gentleman -like 
looking fellow, that Mr Russell, 
Ranker or not,” said Savile, as the 
unconscious subject of our conversa- 
tion left the hall ; “I wonder who 
knoAVS him ? ” 

The same question might have been 
asked a Avcck — a month after this con- 
versation, Avithout eliciting any very 
satisfactory answer. With the ex- 
ception of ^ I array’s genealogical in- 
formation — the correctness of AA'hicli 
Avas never doubted for a moment, 
though how or Avhere he obtained 
this and similar pieces of history, Avas 
a point on Avhich he kept up an amus- 
ing mystery — Russell was a man of 
whom no one appeared to know any 
thing at all. 'i’hc other gentlemen - 
commoners had, 1 believe, all called 
upon him, as a matter of courtesy to 
one of their OAvn limited mess ; but in 
almost every case ^ it had merely 
amounted to an exchange of cards. / 
He Avas either out of his rooms, or 
“sporting oak;” and “ Mr C. W, 
Russell,” on a bib of pasteboard, had 
invariably appeared in the note-box 
of the party for Avhom the honour was 
intended, on their return from their 
aftcnioon’s walk or ride. Invitations 
to two or three Avinc-partics had fol- 
lOAA'cd, and been civilly declined. It 
w'as at one of these meetings that he 
again became the subject of conversa- 
tion. We Avcrc a large party, at a 
man of the name of Tichbonie’s rooms, 
Avhen some one mentioned having met 
“ the Hermit,” as they called him, 
taking a solitary walk about three, 
miles out of Oxford the day before, 

K 
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“ Oh, you mean Bussell,” said 
Tichborne : “ well, I was going to 
tell you, I called on him again this 
morning, and found him in his rooms. 
In fact, I almost followed him in after 
lecture ; for I confess I had some little 
curiosity to find out what he was 
ms^de of,” « 

And did you find out?” — What 
sort of a fellow is he ? ” asked half-a- 
^ozen voices at once*, for, to say the 
truth, the curiosity which Tichborne 
^ had just confessed had been pretty 
generally felt, even among those who 
usually aflected a dignified disregard 
, 0 f all matters concerning the nature 
and habits of freshmen. 

; . “ I sat with him for about twenty 
minutes ; indeed, I should have staid 
longer, for I rather liked the Ijul ; 
but he seemed anxious to get rid of 
me. .1 can’t make him out at all, 
though. I wanted Jiim to come here 
to-night, but he positively Avoiild not, 
though he didn't pretend to have any 
other engagement : lie said he never, 
t or seldom, drank wine.” 

“ Not drink wine I ” intoiTupted 
Savile. “ I always said he was some 
low fellow ! ” 

I have known some low' fellow's 
drink their skins full of wine, though ; 
especially at other men’s expense,” 
said Tichborne, who w^as evidonlly 
not pleased with the remark ; “ and 
JRussell is not a low fellow by any 
, means.” 

« -Well, well,” replied Savile, w hose 
humour was imperturbable — 
‘‘ if you say so, there’s an end of it : 
all I mean to say is, JL can’t conceive 
any man not drinking wdiie, unless 
4ot the simple reason that he prefers 
brandy and water, and that I do call 
low. However, you’ll excuse my 
, helping myself to another glass of this 
particularly good claret, Tiplibornc, 
though it is at your expense : indeed, 
the only use of you gcntlcmen-coin- 
moners, that I ani aware of, is to give 
us a taste of the senior common-room 
vine now and then. They do manage 
to get it good tllte, certainly. T wdsh 
they would ^ve out a few dozens as 
prices at collections ; it would dp us 
a great deal more good than a Russia- 
leather book with the college arms on 
)t. 1 don’t know that 1 shouldn’t 
take to reading in that case.” 

“ Drink a dozen of it, old fellow, 


if you can,’’ said Tichborne. “ But 
really I ani ^orry wo couldn’t get 
i^usscll here this evening ; I think he 
would be rather an acquisition, if he 
could be drawn out. As to his not 
drinking wine, that’s a matter of taste ; 
and ho is not very likely to corrupt 
the good old principles of the college 
on that point. But he must please 
himself.” » 

“ What docs he ^o with himself?” 
said one of the party — “ read?” 

“ Why, he didn’t talk about read- 
ing, as most of our literary freshmen 
do, wliich might perhaps lead one to 
suppose he really wsis somctliiug of a 
scholar ; still, I doubt if he is what 
ou call a reading man; I know ho 
elongs to the Thucydides lecture, 
and 1 have never seen iifci there bat 
once.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Savile, with a sigh, 
“ that’s another privilege of yours I 
had forgotten, which is rather envi- 
able ; you can cut lectures when you 
like, without getting a thundering im- 
position.^ Where docs this man Bus- 
sell live?” 

“ II(*. has taken those large rooms 
that S} kes used to have, and fitted iij) 
so capitally; they were vacant, you 
remember,^the last tw o terms ; I had 
some thought of moving into them 
myself, but they were confoundedly 
expensive, and 1 didn’t think it worth 
w hile! "J’liey oust Sj'kcs I don’t know 
how' much, in iiainting and papering, 
and are full of all sorts orcouelics, ami 
easy chairs, and so forth. And tliis 
nian seems to have got tw^o or three 
good paintings into tliem ; and, alto- 
gether, they are now the best rooms 
in colh'gc, 1 ) 3 ^ far.” 

“ Does he mean to hunt?” asked 
another. 

“ No, I fancy not,” replied our 
host : “ thoiigli he spoke as it he know' 
something about it; but he said he 
had no horses in Oxford.” 

“Nor any where else, I’ll bcjbound ; 
he’s a precious slow coach, you may 
depend upon it.” And witlr this de- 
cisive remark, Mr Bussell and bis 
afiairs were dismissed for the time. 

A year passed aw'ay, and still, at 
the end of that time — (a long time it 
seemed in those days)-“Riisscll was 
as much a stranger in college as ever. 
He had begun to be regarded as a 
rather mysterious person. Hardly 
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two men in the oollege agi'eed in their always strictly accurate^ had a degree 
estimate of his character. Soine said of elegance which betokened both 
he was a natural son — the acknow- talent and reading ; and his taste 
ledged heir to a large fortune, but evidently naturally good, and classical 
too proud to mix in society, under the literature a subject of interest to him, 
consciousness of -a dishonoured birth. Altogether, it rather piqued the vanity 
But this suspicion was indi^antly of those who saw most of him, that v 
refuted by Murray, as much on behalf he would give them no opportunity of 
of his own genealogical accurac}", as seeing more ; and many affected to ' 
for Russeirs legitimacy, — ^lic was un- sneer at him, as a “ who would 
'doubtedly the wue and lawful son have been exceedingly flattered by 
and heir of Mr Russell the baukcr, of his personal ncfjuamtaiico. Only one 

Street. Others said he was associate did Charles Russell appear 

poor ; but his father was reputed to to have in the university ; and this 
be the most wealthy partner in a was a littlc'^greeiiisli-liaircd man in a 
wealthy firm, and was known to have scholar’s gown, a perfect contrn«t to 
a considerable estate in the west of iumsclf in appearance, whoso name 
England. There were not w anting or college no man knew% tliongh some 
those who said he was ecceidrie,” professed to recognise him asaBiblc- 
— in the largest sense of the term, clerk of one of the smallest and most 
Yet his manners and conduct, as far obscure of the halls, 
as they came within notice, w^ere Attemi)ts were made to pump out 
correct, regular, and gentlemanly be- of liis scout some information as to how 
yond criticism. Tliere was nothing Russell passed his time : for, with 
about him which could fairly incur the exception of a daily walk, sorae- 
the minor charge of being odd. He times with the eompanion above inen- 
dressed well, though very idaiiily; tioned, but much oftencr alone, and 
would converse freely enough, upon his having been seen oiicc or twice in 
any subject, with'the few men who, a skiff on the river, he appeared rare- 
from sitting at the same table, or at- ly to quit his owm rooms. Scouts aro 
tending the same lectures, had formed usually pretty communicative of all 
a doubtful sort of acquaintance with they know' — and sometimes a great 
him*, and aflw'aya show^cd great good deal more — about the affairs of their 
sense, a considerable knowledge of many masters ; and they ai*c not in- 
the world, and a courtesy, and at the dined in general to hold a very high 
same time perfect dignity of raaniier, opinion of those among “ their gentlc- 
which effectually lucveuted any at- men” who, like liusseJJ, are bohind- 
te«pt to penetrate, by jest or direct hand in tlic matter of-\vinc and su])per . 
question, the reserve in which he had parties — Ihcir own perquisites sufter- 
choseii to inclose liimsclf. All invi- ing thereby. But Job Allen was a.' 
tations lie steadily refused ; ev(‘n to scout of a thousand. His honesty 
the extent of sending an excuse to and integrity made him quite the 
tlie dean’s ami tutors’ breakfast parties, “ ram firr/s” of his class — i. e,^ a white 
to their iiieftiible disgust. Whether swan amongst a flock of black ones, 
he. read hard, or not, w’as equally a Though really, since I have left the 
secret. He was regular in his attend- university, and been condemned to. 
ance at cliapcl, ami particularly atteii- house-keeping, and have seen the 
tivo to the service ; a fact 'which by peculation and pcniuisito-lumting cx- 
no means tended to lower him in men’s isting pretty nearly in the same pro- 
estimation, though in those days more portion amongst ordinary servants — 
remarkable than, happily, it woidd and the higher you go in society the 
be now. At lectures, indeed, he w'as w'orsc it seems to bo — without a tittle 
not equally exemplary, eitliej* as to of the activity and cleverness dis- 
attcndanCb or behaviour ; he w'as played by a good college scout, who 
often absent when asked a question, provides supper and etceteras for an 
and not always accurate w’^hen he re- cxtem})orary party of twenty or so at 
plied ; and occasionally declined trans- an hoar’s notice, without starting a 
lating a passage which came to his difficulty or giving vent to a grumble, 
turn, on the ground of not having or neglecting any one of his other 
read it. Yet his scholarship, if not multifarious duties, (further than per*« 
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baps bon'owing for the service of the 
said supper, some hard- reading fresh- 
man’s whole stock of knives, and 
leaving him to spread his nocturnal 
bread and butter with his fingers ;) 
since 1 have been led to compare this 
with the fuss and fidget caused in a 
“well-regulated family” among one’s 
own lazy vagabonds by having an 
extra horse to clean, or by a couple 
of friends arriving unexpectedly to 
dinner, when they all stare at you as 
if you were expecting impossibilities, 
I have nearly come to the conclusion 
that college servants, like hedgehogs, 
are a grossly calumniated race of ani- 
mals— wrongfully accused of getting 
their living by picking and stealing, 
whereas they are in fact rather more 
honest than the average of their neigh- 
bonrs. It is to be hoped that, like the 
hedgehogs, they enjoy a compensation 
in having too thick skifis to be over- 
sensitive. At all events, Job Allen 
was an honest fellow, lie had been 
known to expostulate with some of 
his more reckless masters upon the 
absurdities of their goings-on ; and had 
more than once had a commons of 
bread flung at his head, when taking 
the opportunity of symptoms of re- 
pentance, in an evident disrelish for 
breakfast, to hint at the slow but in- 
evitable approach of “degree-day.” 
Cold chickens from the cveuing’s sup- 
per-party had made a miracnious re- 
appearance at next morning’s lunch 
or bfeakfast; half- consumed bottles 
of port seemed, under his auspices, to 
lead charmed liv(?s. No wonder, then, 
there was very little information about 
the private afifairs of Russell, to be 
got out of Job Allen. He had but a 
very poor talent for gossip, and none 
at all for invention. “Mr Russell’s 
a very nice, quiet sort of gentleman, 
sir, and. keeps his-self pretty much 
to his-self.” This was Job’s account 
of him ; and, to curious* enquirers, it 
was provoking both for its meagreness 
and its truth. “ Who’s his friend in 
the rusty gown, J ob? ” “I thinks, sir, 
his name’s Smith.” “ Is Mr Russell 
going up for a class, Job ? ” “I can’t 
say indeed, sir.” “Does he read 
hard ? ” “ Not over-hard I think, sir.” 

“ Does he, sit up late. Job ? ” “ Not 

over-late, sir.” If there was any thing 
to.^telU It was evident Job would 
poi^r commit himself nor his master. 


Russell’s conduct was certainly un- 
common. If he had been the son of 
a poor man, dependent for his future 
livelihood on his own exertions, eking 
out the scanty allowance ill-spared 
by his friends % the help of a scholar- 
ship or exhibition, and avoiding society 
as leading to necessary expense, his 
position would have been understood, 
and oven, in spito of the prejudices or 
youthful, extravagance, commended. * 
Or if he had been a hard-reading man 
from choice — or a stupid man— or a 
“ saint” — no one would have troubled 
themselves about him or his proceed- 
ings. Rut Russell was a gcntleman- 
coniinoncr, and a man who had evi- 
dently seen something of the world ; 
a rich man, and apparently by no 
moans of the character fitted for a 
recluse. He had dined once with the 
pjiiicjpal, , and the two or three men 
who had met him thei*c were con- 
siderably surprised at the easy grace- 
fulness of his manners, and his infor- 
maliou upon many points usually 
beyond the range of undergraduates : 
at Ills own table, too, he never allected 
any reserve, although, perhaps from 
a consciousness of having virtually 
declined any intimacy with his com- 
panions, he seldom originated any 
conversation. It might have been 
assumed, indeed, that lie despised the 
society into which he was thrown, 
but that his bearing, so far from 
being haughty or even cold, was oc- 
casionally marked by apparent de- 
jection, There was also, at times, a 
breaking out as it were of the natural 
spirits of youth, checked almost ab- 
ruptly ; and once or twice he had be- 
trayed ail interest in, and a knowledge 
of, field-sports and ordinary amuse- 
ments, which for the moment made 
his hearers fancy, as Tichbomo said, 
that he was “ coming out.” Rut if, 
as at first often happened, such con- 
versations led to a proposal for a 
gallop with the harriers, or a ride the 
next afternoon, or a match at billiards, 
or even an invitation to a quiet break- 
fast party— the refusal, though always 
courteous — and sometimes it was 
fancied unwilling — was always de- 
cided, And living day by day within 
reach of that close companionship 
which similarity of age, pursuits, and 
tastes, strengthened by daily inter- 
Qourse^ was cementing around him, 
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Charles liiissell, in his twentieth 
year, in a position to choose his own 
society, and qualified to shine in It, 
seemed to have deliberately adopted 
the life of a reclose. 

There were some, indeed, who ac- 
counted for his behaviour on the 
ground of stinginess ; and it was an 
opinion* somewhat strengthened by 
one or two trifling facts. When the 
subscription-list* for the College boat 
was handed to him, he put his name 
down for the minimum of one guinea, 
though Charley White, our secretary, 
with the happy union of impudence 
and “soft sawder” for which he was 
remarkable, delicately drew his atten- 
tion to the fact, that no other gentle- 
man- commoner had given less than 
live. Still it was not veiy intelligible 
that a man who wished to save his 
pocket, should choose to pay double 
fees for the privilege of wearing a vel- 
vet cap and silk gown, and rent the 
most expensive set of rooms in the 
college. 

It happened that I returned one 
night somewhat l‘;to from a friend’s 
rooms out of college, and had the 
satisfaction to find that my scout, in 
an unusually careful mood, had shut 
my outer oak,” which had a spring 
lock, of which 1 never by any chance 
carried the key. It was too late to 
send for the rascal to open it, and I 
was just planning the possibility of 
effecting an entrance at the window 
by means of the porter’s ladder, when 
the light in Russell’s room caught my 
eye, and I reinembercd that, in tlic 
days of their former occupant, our 
keys used to correspond, very much 
to our mutual convenience. It was 
no very great intrusion, even towards 
one in the morning, to ask a man to 
lend you his door-key, when the alter- 
native seemed to be spending the 
night in the quadrangle : so 1 w'alked 
up his staircase, knocked, was ad- 
mitted, and stated my business with 
all proper apologies. The key was 
produced most graciously, and down 
1 went again — unluckily two steps at 
a time. My foot slipped, and one 
grand rattle brought me to the bottom : 
not head first, but feet first, which 
possibly is not quite so dangerous, but 
any gentleman who has tried it will 
agree with me that it is sufficiently 
unpleasant. I was dreadfully shaken ; 


and when I tridd to get up, found it 
no easy matter. Russell, I suppose, 
heard the fall, for he was by my side 
by the time I had collected my ideas. 
1 felt as if I had skinned myself at 
slight intervals all ddwn^one side ; but 
the worst of it was a sprained ankle. 
How we got up-stairs again J have 
no recollection ; but when a glass of 
brandy had brought me to a little, I 
found myself in an easy-chair, with 
my foot on a stool, shivering and 
shaking like a wet puppy. I staid 
there a fortnight 4 (not in the chair, 
reader, but in the rooms ;) and so it 
’was I became intimately acquainted 
with Charles Russell. His kindness 
and attention to me were excessive ; 
I wished of course to be moved to my 
own rooms at once, but he would not 
hear of it; and as I found every 
wriggle and twist which I gave quite 
sufliciently painful, I acceded to my 
surgeon’s advice to remain where I 
was. 

It was not a very pleasant mode of 
introduction for either party. Very 
few men’s acquaintance is worth the 
pains of bumping all the way down- 
stairs and spraining an ankle for : and 
for a gentleman who voluntarily con- 
fines himself to his own apartment 
and avoids society, to have another 
party chummed in upon him perfoj’ce, 
day aud night, sitting in an arm- 
chair, with a suppressed groan occa- 
sionally, and an abominable smell of 
hartshorn — is, to say the least ot 
it, not the happiest mode of hint- 
ing to him the evils of solitude. 
Whether it Avas that the one of us, 
compelled thus against his will to 
play the host, was anxious to show 
he Akas no churl by nature, and the 
other, feeling himself necessarily in a 
great degree an Intruder and a bore, 
put forth more zealously any redeem- 
ing social qualities he might possess ; 
be this as it might, within that fort- 
night Rnsscll and I became sincere 
friends. 

1 found him, as I liad expected, a 
most agreeable and gentlemanlike 
companion, clever and well informed, 
and with a higher and more settled 
tone of principles than is common to 
his age and position. But strongly ' 
contrasted with his usually cheerfhl 
manner, were sudden intervals of 
abstraction approaching to gloomi- 
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ness. In him, it was evidently not 
the result of caprice, far less of any 
thing approaching to alfcctatioii. I 
watched him closely, partly from 
interest, partly because I bad little 
else to do, and became convinced 
that there some latent cause of 
grief or anxiety at work. Once in 
particular, after tlio receipt of some 
letters, (they were always opened 
hurriedly, and apparently Avith a pain- 
ful interest,) he was so Visibly dis- 
composed and depressed in spirits, 
that I ventured to express a hope 
that they had contained no distressing 
intelligence. Kussell seemed embar- 
rassed at having betrayed 11113'^ un- 
usual emotion, and answered in the 
negatiAT, j adding, that “he knew he 
AvaS* subject to the blues occasional- 
ly” — and 1 felt I could say no more. 
But T suppose I did not look epu- 
vinred ; for catching 1113^ eyes lixed 
on him soon afterwards, he shook iny 
hand and said, “ Something //a.s- vexed 
me — I cannot toll you Avhat; but I 
won’t think about it again now.” 

One OA^euing, towards the close of 
my imprisonment, after a long and 
pleasant talk over our usual sober 
wind-up of a cup of coffee, some re- 
cent publication, tasteful, but rather 
expensive, was mentioned, Avliich 
Bussell expressed a wish to see. 1 
put the natural question, to a man in 
his position Avho could api)reciato the 
book, and to whom a few pounds were 
no consideration — Avhy did he not 
order it? Ho coloured slightly, and 
after a moment’s hesitation Jiurrietl- 
ly replied, “ Because I caunot af- 
ford it.” I felt a little aAvkwardness 
as to what to say next ; for the style 
of every thing round me bctra3xd a 
lavish disregard of expense, and yet 
the remark did not at all bear the 
tone of a jest. Probably Russell un- 
derstood what Avas passing in my 
mind ; for presentl3^, Avithout looking 
at me, he Avent on : “ Yes, you may 
well think it a pitiful economy to 
grudge five guineas for a book like that, 
and indulge one’s-self in such pom- 
pbus have here and 

hepush^ down with his foot a massive 
and beautiful silver coffee-pot, en- 
graved with half-a-dozen quarterings 
of arms, which, in spite of a reinon-* 
atraUee from me, bad been blachenliig 
ttio firo beep ite ccmteutis 


warm. “Never mind it," ho con- 
tinued, as I in vain put out my hand 
to save it from falling — “ it won’t be 
damaged ; it Avill fetch just as much 
per ounce ; and I really cannot afford 
to buy an inferior article.” Russell’s 
behaviour up to this moment had 
been rational enough, but at the mo- 
ment a suspicion crossed my mind 
that “ eccentricity,” ,a8 applied to his 
case, might ])ossibly,*a8 in some other 
cases, bo merely an euphouism for 
something Avorse'. However, I picked 
up the coffee-pot, and said nothing.* 
“ You must tliink me very strange, 
HaAvthorno ; I quite forgot myself at 
the moment ; but if you choose to be 
trusted Avitli a secret, Avliicli Avill be 
110 secret long, I Avill tell 3'^oii Avhat 
will perhaps surprise you with rqgard 
to my OAvn position, though T really 
Imve no right to trouble 3’ou Avdtli my 
Rontidenees.” J disclaimed 3113^ Aviali 
to assume the right of iji(|uiriiig into 
private matters, but at the same time 
expressed, as 1 siiiceridy felt, an in- 
terest ill Avhat Avas CAudcntly a weight 
oil my companion’s mind. “ Well, 
to sa3' the truth,” continued Kussell, 
“ X think it Avill be a relief to me to 
tell 3"ou how I stand. 1 know that 1 
liaA^e often felt of late that 1 am acting 
a daily lie here, to all the men about 
me ; passing, doubtless, for a rich 
man, Avhen in truth, for aught 1 knoAv, 

1 and all my family are beggars at 
this moinerit.” He stopped, AA\alkcd 
to the Avindow, and returned. “ I 
am surrounded here by luxmies which 
huA'C little right within a college’s 
walls ; 1 occupy a distinctive position 
which you and others are supposed 
not to be able to affoi’d. J iica er can 
mix with any of you, Avithout, as it 
Avore, carrying with me every Avhere 
the superscription written — ‘This is 
a rich man.’ And yet, with all this 
outward show, I may be a debtor to 
your charity for my bread to-mon-ow. 
You are astonished, Hawthorne ; of 
course you are. I am not thus play- 
ing the hypocrite willingly, believe 
mo. Had I only my own comfort, 
and my own feelings to consult, I 
would take mj name off the college 
books to-morfow. How I bear , the 
life J lead, I scarcely know.” 

“ But tell me,” said “ aa yoa 
have told me so mttch, wiMi ia the 
secret of aU this?” ‘ 
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I will ; I was going to explain. 
My only motive for concealment, my 
only reason for even wishing you to 
keep my counsel, is, befcause the cha« 
rdeter and prospects of others are 
concerned. My father, as I dare say 
you Hnolv, is pretty well known as 
the head of the firm of lluasell and 
►Smitji : he passes for a rich man, of 
course ; ho was dji’ich man, I believe^ 
once } and I, his only son and heir — 
brought up as I was to look upon 
money as a plaything— I was sent to 
college of course as a gentleman- com- 
moner. Lknow nothing, as a lad, of 
ray fathcr*s afiairs i there were fools 
cnougli to tell mo he was rich, and 
that 1 hlid nothing to do but to spend 
his money — and I did spend it— ay, 
too much of it — yet not so much, 
perhaps, as I might. Not since I 
came here, Hawthorne ; oIj no ! — not 
since I found out that it was neither 
his nor mine to spend — I have not 
oecn so bad as that, thank God. And 
if ever man could atone, by sufleriug, 
for tlic thoughtlessness and extrava- 
gance of early da} s, 1 have wellnigh 
paid my penalty in full already. I 
told you, I entered here as a gentle- 
man-commoner ; my father came 
down to Oxford with mo, chose my 
rooms, sent down this furnitiire and 
these i)aiutijig3 from town— thank 
Heaven, 1 knew not wliat they cost 
— ordered a couple of Iiunters and a 
groom for me — those I stopped from 
coming down — and, in fact, made 
every ])reparation lor me to commence 
my career with credit as the heir-ap- 
])arcnt to a large fortune. Some sns- 
])ieions that all was not right had 
crossed my miinl before : certain con- 
versations between my father and 
cokl-looMug men of business, not 
meant for iny car, and very imper- 
fectly understood — for it appeared to 
be my father’s object to keep me to- 
tally ignorant of all the mysteries of 
banking — an increasing tendency on 
liis part to grumble over petty cx- 
])cn8es which implied ready payment, 
with an ostentatious profusion in 
show and entertainments ~ many 
slight circumstances put together had 
given me a sort or vagiie alarm at 
times, which I shook off, as often as 
it recurred, like a disagreeable dream. 
A week after I entered colicrge,- a let- 
ter from ttiy only sister opeired ffty 
eyes to the Irutli. What I liad feared 


was a temporary embarrassment^a 
^sagreeable .necessity for retrench* 
meiit, or, at the worst, a stoppage of 
payment^ . and a respectable ^ bank* 
ruptcy, which woidd injure no one buff 
the’ creditors. What she spoke of^ 
was absolute ruin, poverty, and, what 
was worse, disgrace. It came iipop 
me very suddenly — but I bore it. 1 
am not going to enter into particulars 
about family matters to you, Haw- 
thorne — you would not Wish it, I 
know; let me only say, my sister 
.Mary is an angel, and my father a 
weak-minded man — I will hope, not 
intentionally a dishonest one. But I 
have learnt'cnough to know that there 
are embarrassments from whioh he 
can never extricate himself with ho* 
nour, and that every month, every 
week, that he persists in, main- 
taining a useless struggle will only 
add misery to misery in the end. 
How long it may go on no one cad 
say — ^bnt the end must cofne. 
own first impulse was, of course, to 
leave this place at once, and so, at all 
events, to avoid additional expenses : 
but my father would not hear of it. 
1 went to him, told him What I knew, 
though not how I had heard it, and 
drew from him a sort of confession 
that he had made some unfortunate 
speculations. But ‘ only let us keep 
up appearances’ — tliose were his 
Avords — a little while, and all would 
be right again, he assured mo. I 
made no pretence of believing him ; 
but, Hawthorne, when he oflered to 
go oil his knees to me — and I his only 
sort — and promised to retrench in 
every possible method that would not 
betray his motives, if I would but 
remain at college to take my degree 
— ‘ to keep up appearances’ — what 
could 1 do V ” 

“ Plainly,” said I, “ you did right : 
I do not see that you had any alter- 
native. Nor have you any right to 
throw away your future prospects. 
Yonr father’s mifortuiiate embarrass- 
ments arc no disgrace to yon.” 

“ So said my sister. I knew her 
advice must be right, and I consented 
to remain here. Ten know I lead 
no life of selfdfidnlgence ; and the 
necessary expenses,' even as a ghn^.^ 
man-cotnmonet, are less than yon 
wcmld suppose, nnleds yon hod Hied 
ttottera as m 1 have.” 

‘‘ And w ith your talents,” said I. 
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“ My talents I I am conscious of 
but cni^alent at present : the faculty 
of feeling acutely the miserable posi- 
tion into which I have J)ccn forced. 
Ko, if yon mean that 1 am to gain any 
sort of distinction by hard reading, it 
is simply what 1 cannot do.» Depend 
upon, it, Hawthorne, a man must 
have a mind tolerably at case to put 
forth any mental exertion to good 
purpose. If this crash were once 
over, and I were reduced to my pro- 
per level in society — which will, I 
suppose, be pretty nearly that of a 
pauper — tAen I think I could work for 
my bread either with head or hands : 
but in this wretchedly false position, 
here I sit bitterly, day after day, with 
books open before me perhaps, but 
with no heart to read, and no me- 
mory but for one thing. You know 
my secret now, Hawthorne, and it 
has been truly a relief to me to un- 
burden my mind to some one here. 
I am very much alone, indeed ; and 
it is not at all my nature to be solitary : 
if you will come and sec me sometimes, 
now that you know all, it will be a real 
kindness. It is no great pleasure, I 
assure you,” he continued, smiling, “to 
be called odd, and selfish, and stingy, 
by those' of one’s own age, as I feel I 
must be called ; but it is much better 
than to lead the life 1 might lead — 
spending money which is not mine, 
and accustoming myself to luxuries, 
when I may soon have to depend ou 
charity even for necessaries. For my 
own comfort, it might be better, as I 
said before, that the crisis came at 
once ; still, if I remain here until I 
am qualified for some profession, by 
which I may one day be able to sup- 
port my sister — that is the hope I 
feed on — w’hy, then, this sort of exist- 
ence may be endured.” 

Bussell had at least no reason to 
complain of having disclosed his mind 
to ' a careless listener. I was moved ' 
almost to tears at his stoiy: but, 
stronger than all other feelings, was 
admiration of his principles and char- 
acter; I felt that some of us had 
almost done him irreverence in ven- 
turing to discuss him so lightly as we 
had often done. How little we know 
the heart of others, and how readily 
we prate about “seeing through” a 
malt, when in truth what we see is 
but a surface, and the image conveyed 


to ovtt mind from it but the rejection 
of ourselves I 

My intimacy with Russell, so 
strangely commenced, had thus rapid- 
ly and unexpectedly taken the char-^ 
acter of that close connexion which 
exists between those who have one* 
secret and engrossing interest con- 
fined to themselves alone. We were 
now more constantly together, per- 
haps, than any two men in college : 
and many were the jokes I had to 
endure in consequence. A'ery few ot 
my old companions had ventured to 
carry their attentions to me^wliilc laid 
up in Bussell’s rooms, beyond an oc- 
casional call at the door to know how 
I was going on ; and when I got back 
to my old quarters, and had refused 
one or two invitations on the plea ot 
having Russell coming to spend a 
quiet evening with inc, their astonish - 
meut and disgust were expressed pretty 
unequivocally, and they alfected to 
call us the exclusives. However, 
Russell was a man who, if ho made 
few friends, gave no excuse for ene- 
mies: and, in time, my intimacy with 
him, and occasional withdrawals from 
general society in consequence, came 
to be regarded as a pardonable weak- 
ness — unaccountable, but past all 
help — a subject on which the Avould- 
bc wisest of my friends shook their 
heads, and said nothing. 

I think this new connexion was of 
advantage to both parties. To my- 
self it certainly waSi 1 date the small 
gleams of good sense and sobcrmiiided- 
ncss whicii broke in upon my char- 
acter at that critical period of life, 
solely from my intercourse with 
Charles Russell.- He, on the other 
hand, had sutfered greatly from the 
w'aiit of that sympathy and support 
w^hich the strongest mind at times 
stands as much in need of as the 
weakest, and which in his peculiar 
position could only be purchased by 
an unreserved confidence. From any 
premeditated explanation he , would 
have shrunk ; nor would he ever, as 
he himself confessed, have made the 
avowal he did to me, except it had 
escaped him by a momentary impulse. 
But, having made it, he seemed a bap. 
pier man. His reading, which beforo 
bad been desultory and interrupted, 
was now -taken up in earnest: and 
idly inclined as I was myself, I became, 
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with the pseudo Sort of generosity not 
uncommon at that ago, so much more 
anxious for his future success than 
my own, that, in order to encourage 
him, I used to go to'his rooms to read 
with him, and we had many a hard 
morning’s work together. 

AVe were very seldom interrupted 
by visitors : almost the only one was 
that unknown and unprepossessing 
friend of Russell’s who has been 
mentioned before — his own contra- 
dictory in almost every respect. Very 
uncouth and dirty-looking he was, and 
stuttered terribly — rather, it seemed, 
from diffidence than from any natural 
defect. lie showed some surprise on. 
the first two or three occasions in 
which he encountered me, and made 
an immediate attempt to back out of 
the room again ; and though Russell 
invariably recalled him, and showed 
an evident anxiety to treat him with 
every consideration, he never appeared 
at his ease for a moment, and made 
his escape as soon as possible. Russell 
always fixed a time for seeing him 
again — usually the next day : and 
there was evidently some object in 
these interviews, into which, as it was 
no concern of mine, I never enquired 
particularly, as I had already been in- 
trusted with a confidence rather un- 
usual as the result of a few weeks’ 
acquaintance ; and on the subject of 
his friend — “poor Smith,” as ho 
called him — Russell did not seem dis- 
posed to be communicative. 

Tifnc wore on, and brought round 
the Christinas vacation. J thought 
it due to myself, as all young men do, 
to get up to town for a week or two 
if possible; and being lucky enough 
to have an old aunt occupying a very 
dark house much too large for her, 
and who, being rather a prosy per- 
sonage, a little deaf, and very opinion- 
ated, and therefore not a special 
object of attraction td 'her relations, 
(her property was merely a life-in- 
terest,) w'as very glad to get any one 
to come and see her-^T determined to 
pay a visit, in which the score of ob- 
ligations would be pretty equally 
balanced on both sides. On tho one 
hand, the tete-a-t6te dinners with the 
old lady, and her constant catechis- 
ing about Oxford, were a decided 
bore to me ; while it required some 
forbearance on her part to en- 
dure an inmate ^vlio constantly 


rushed into the drawing-room without 
wiping his boots, who had no.>;tasto 
for old china, and against whom the 
dear dog Petto had an unaccount- 
able but decided antipathy. (Poor 
dog! Ifearhe was ungrateful ; I used 
to devil spunge biscuit, intcimally, for 
him after dinner, kept a snufi-box 
more- for his use than my own, and 
prolonged his liflih I feel confident, at/ 
^ast twelve months from apoplexy, by 
pulling hairs out of his tail with a 
tweezer whenever he went to sleep.) 
On the other handj ray aunt had good 
wine, and I used to praise it ; which 
was agreeable to both parties. She 
got me pleasant invitations, and was 
enabled herself to make her appear- 
ance in society with a live nephew in 
lier suite, who in her eyes (1 confess, 
reader, old aunts are partial) was a 
very eligil)le young man. So my visit, 
on the whole, was mutually agreeojblo 
and advantageous. I had my morn- 
ings to myself, gratifying the dow- 
ager occasionally by a drive with 
her in tli^ afternoon ; and, wc had 
sufficient engagements for our even- 
ings to make each other’s sole society 
rather an unusual infliction. It is 
astonishing how much such an ar- 
raugemeut tends to* keep people the 
best friends in the world, 

1 had attended my respectable re- 
lation one evening (or rather she had 
attended me, for I believe she went 
more for niy sake than her own) to a 
large evening party, which was a ball 
in every thing but the name. Nearly 
all in the rooms were strangers to me ; 
but I had plenty of introductions, and 
the night wore on pleasantly enough* 

I saw a dozen pretty faces 1 had never 
seen before, and was scarcely likely 
to sec again — the proportion of ugly 
ones I forbear to mention — and was 
prepared to bear the meeting and the 
parting with equal philosophy, when 
the sight of a very familial* face brought 
different scenes to my mind. Stand- 
ing within half-a-dozen steps of me, 
and in close conversation with a lady, 
of whom I could see little besides a 
cluster of dark curls, was Ormiston, 
one of our college tutors, and one of the 
most universally popular men in Ox- . 
ford. It would be wrong to say I was 
surprised to see him there or any where 
else, for his roll of acquaintance was 
most extensive, embracing all ranks 
and degrees ; but I was very glad to 
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and mado an almost itiyoluu- - ^licing miioh-^allisb, With pearl ear* 
tary dart forward in his directio^^ rings.” 

He aaw me, smiled, and put ^ Where was she sitting? how was 

hand, but did not seem i^hhed to she dressed ? ” 
enter into any conversation. I was I had only seen her standing-^1 
turning aWay, when a "suddeti move* never noticed— I hardly think I coiild 
nient gave me a f^U view of the face have seen— even the colour of her 
of the lady to whom he had been talk- dress. . 

ing. It was a countenance o^hat “ Not know bow she was dressed ? 
pale, clear, intelleottHfcl beauty, with a My dear Frank, how strange I ” 
slmde of sadness about the iiioutlw All young ladies dress alike now, 


^ Which one so seldom secs but in a pic- 
ture, but which, when seen, haunts the 
ima^nation and the ^emory rather 
than excites passionate admiration. 
The eyes mot mine, and, quite by acci- 
dent, for the thoughts were evidently 
pre-occupied, retained for some mo- 
ments the same fixed gaze with which 
I almost as unconscioubly was regard- 
ing them. There was something in 
the features w'hich seemed not alto- 
gejjicr unknown to me ; and I was 
jbe|inning to speculate on the possi- 
bllTty of any small heroine of my boy- 
ish admiration having shot up into 
such sweet womanhood — s»ch changes 
soon occur — when the eyes became 
conscious, and the head was rapidly 
turned away. I lost her a moment 
afterwards in the crpwd, and although 
I watched the Whole of the time wo 
remained, with an interest that amused 
myself, 1 could not see her again. She 
must have left txhe party early. 

So strong became the impression on 
my mind that it was a face I had 
known before, and so fruitless and 
tantalizing were my efforts to give it 
“ a local habitation and a name” — 
that I determined at last to question 
my aunt upon the subject, though quite 
aware of the imputation that would 
follow. The worst of it was, I had so 
few tangible marks and tokens by 
which to identity my intcnjsting un- 
known. However, at breakfast next 
morning, I opened ground at once, 
in answ'cr to my hostess’s remark 
that the rooins had been very full. 

Tea, they were : I wanted very 
much, my dear au^t, to have asked 
you the names of all the people ; but 
you really were much engaged, 1 
had no opporttmity.” 

Alt 1 if you had cdsne and sat by 
ckmld have told yon all about 
them ; but there Were some very odd 
peepie there, tooi” 

There was one rather lute- 
r^tl^-loukiiig glH I dkt sot see 


aunt ; there’s really not much dis- 
tinction : they seemed all black and 
white to me.” 

“ Certainly the balls don’t look halt 
so gay as they used to do: a little 
colour gives cheerfulness, I think.” 
(The good old lady herself had worn' 
crimson satin and a suite of chryso- 
lites — if her theory were correct, she 
was enough to have spread a glow 
over the whole company.) “ Hut let 
me see ; — tall, with pearls, you say ; 
dark hair and eyes?” 

“ Yes,” 

must mean Lucy Fielding.” 

“Nonsense, my dear Ma’am — I 
beg a thousand pardous ; but I was 
introduced to Miss Fielding, and 
danced witli her — she squints.” 

“ My dear Frank, don’t say such a 
thing 1 — she will have half the Strath- 
innis property when she comes of age. 
13iit let me sec again. Had she a 
white rose in her hair? ” 

“ She had, 1 think ; or something 
like it.” 

“It might have been Lord Hnnham’s 
youngest claugliter, who is just come 
out — she was there for an hour or so.” 

“ No, no, aunt : I know her by 
sight too — a pale gawky tiling, with 
an arm and hand like a pi ize-fighter’s 
—oh no ! ” 

“ Upon my word, my dear nephew, 
you young men give yourselves abo- 
minable airs : I call her a very fine 
young w oman, and I’ve no doubt she 
will marry woti, though* she hasn’t 
much fortune. Was it Miss Cassilis, 
then? — white tulle over satin, looped 
with roses, with gold sprigs” ' 

“ And freckles to match : why, she’s 
as old as”—; I felt myself on 
dangerous ground, Und filled up the 
hiatus, I fear not very happily, by 
looking full at my auUt. 

Not so very old, indeed, my dear : 
she refused a vety good offer last sea- 
son : ^e cannot possibly be above” — 

“ Oh 1 spard the particulars, pray, 
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my dear Ma’am ; but you could not 
have seen tlio girl I mean: I don’t 
think she staid after supper : I looked 
every where for her to ask who she 
was, but she must have been gone.” 

Really ! I wish I could help you,” 
said my aunt with a very insinuating 
smile. 

“Oh,” said I, “what made me 
anxious to know who she w'as at the 
time, was simply that I saw her talk- 
ing to ail old friend of mine, whom 
you know something of, I believe; 
did you not meet Mr Ormistoii some- 
where last winter V ” 

“ Mr Ormiston ! oli, I savlr him 
there last night! and now I know 
^vho you imuin ; it must have been 
Mary Russell, of course ; she did wear 
pearls, and plain white muslin.” 

“ Russell ! what Russclls arc 
they?” 

“ Russell the banker’s daughter ; I 
supi) 0 S(*. nobody kuous how many 
tlKuisands she’ll have ; but she is a 
very odd girl. Mr Ormiston is rather, 
eommilted in that quarter, I fancy. 
Ah, he’s a very gc'ntlemanly man, 
certainly, and an old friend of the 
I'amily ; but that match would never 
do. Why, he must bo ten years older 
than she is, in the first ]>lace» and 
hasn’t a penny that 1 know of except 
his felJowsliip, No, no ; she refused 
Sir John Maynard last winter, with 
a clear twelve thousand a* year ; and 
angry enoagh her papa was about 
tliat, every body says, though he never 
contradicts her ; but she never will 
venture upon such a silly thing as a 
» match with Mr Ormiston.” 

“ \Voirt she V” said I ineclianically, 
not having had time to collect my 
thoughts exactly. 0 

“ 'J'o be sure she w’on’t,” replied my 
aunt rather sharply. It certainly 
struck me that Mary Russell, from 
what iicr brother had told me, w^as a 
person very likely to show some little 
disregard of any conventional notions 
of what was, ot what was not desir- 
able in the matter of matrimony ; but 
at the same time I inclined to agree 
with my aunt, that it was not- very 
probable she would become Mrs 
Ormiston ; indeed, I doubted any very 
serious iideutioDS on his part. Fel- 
lows of colleges are usually somdirhat 
lavish of admiration and attentions ; 
but, as many young ladies know^ very 
difficult to bring to Ormiston 


was certainly not a man to be influ- 
enced by the fortune which the bank- 
er’s daughter might reasonably be 
credited With ; |f any thing made the 
matter sqem serious, it was that his 
opiniou of the sox in general — as 
thrown out in an occasional hint or 
sarcasm — seemed to border on a sn- 
percilis^us contempt. 

1 did not meem^Tiss Russell, again . 
during my short stay in town ; but 
two or three days after this conversa- 
tion, in turning the corner of the 
street, I came suddenly upon Ormis- 
ton. I used ti flatter myself with 
being rather a favourite of his— riiot 
from any conscious merit on my part, 
unless that, during the year of his 
deansbip, when summoned before him 
for any small atrocities, and called to 
account for them, T ne^’r took up his 
time or my. own by any of the usual 
somewhat questionable excuses, but 
awaited my fate, whether “ impo^si- 
iioii” or reprimand, in silence ; a plan 
which, with him, an severed very wtII, 
and saved occasionally some' strain- 
ing of conscience on one side, and 
credulity on the other. 1 tried It with 
Ilia successor, who decided that I was 
contumacious, because, the .first time 
1 was abscut from chapel, in reply to 
his interrogations 1 answered nothing, 
and upon his ])erscvcring, told him that 
1 liad been at a very late snppcr- party 
the night before. 1 think, then, I 
was l ather a favourite of Ormiston’s. 
To say that he was a favourite of 
mine would be sayipg very little ; for 
there could have been scarcely a man 
iu college, of any degree of respecta- 
bility, who w'onld not have been ready 
to say the same. No man had A higher 
regard for the due maintenance of dis- 
cipline, or his own dignity, and the 
reputation of the college; yet nowhere 
among the seniors could the under- 
graduate find a more judicious or a 
kinder fri(‘nd. He had the art of 
mixing with them occasionally with 
all the nnreservedness of an equal, 
without for a moment endangering 
the respect due to his position. There 
was no man yon could ask a favour of 
— erven if it infringed a little upem the 
strictness of eollege regulations — bo 
readily as Ormiston ; and no one ap<* 
peared to retain more tbcnrougbly sonie 
of his boyish tastes and recollections, 
lie subscribed his five guineas to the 
boat, even after a of the 
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fellows had induced onr good old 
Principal, whose annual appearance 
at the rivor-side to. cheer her at the 
races had seemed almost a part of his 
office, to promulgate a decree to the 
purport that boat-racing was immo- 
ral, and that no man engaged therein 
should find favour in the sight of the 
authorities. Yet, at the samie time, 
Ormiston could gjve grave advice 
W'hen needed ; and give it in such a 
manner, that the most thoughtless 
among us received it as from a Iricnd. 
And whenever ho administer a 
few words of pointed rebuke— and he 
did ,not spare it when any really dis- 
creditable conduct came under his 
notice — they fell the more heavily 
upon the delinquent, because the pub- 
lic sympathy was sure to be on the 
side of the judge. The art of govern- 
ing young men is a difficult oue, no 
doubt ; but it is surprising that so few 
t^e any pains to acquire it. There 
very few Ormistons, in my 
time, in the high places in Oxford. 

On that morning, however, Ormis- 
ton ni^t me with evident embarrass- 
ment, if not with cQolncss. lie start- 
ed when he first saw me, and, had 
there been a chance of doing so with 
decency, looked as if he would have 
pretended not to recognise me. But 
we were too near for that, and our 
eyes mot at once. I was* really very 
glad to sec him, and not at all in- 
clined to be content with the short 
“ IIow d’ye do ? ” so unlike his usual 
cordial greetings, with which lie was 
endeavouring to hurry on ; and there 
was a little curiosity afloat among ray 
other feelings. So I fairly stopped 
him with a few of the usual inquiries, 
as to how long he had been in town, 
&c., and then plunged at once into 
the aflair of the ball at wffiich we had 
last met. He interrupted me at once. 

“ By the way,” said he, “ have 
you heard of poor Russell’s busi- 
ness ? ” 

I actually shuddered, for I scarcely 
knew what was to follow. As compos- 
edly as I could, I simply said, “ No.” 

llis father is, ruined, they say— 
absolutely ruined. I suppose t/mt is 
na secret by this time» at all events. 
He cannot possibly pay even a shil- 
ling in the pound.” 

“ I’m very sorry indeed to hear it,” 
was all I could say. 

“ But do you know, Hawthorne,” 


continued Ormiston, taking my arm 
with something like his old manner, 
and no longer showing any anxiety 
to cut short our interview, “ I am 
afraid this is not the worst o£ it. 
There is a report in the city this 
morning, 1 was told, that Mr Rus- 
sell’s character is implicated by some 
rather unbusinesslike transactions. 
I believe you are a friend of poor 
Russell’s, and for that reason I men- 
tion it to you in confidence. He may 
not be aware of it ; but the inimoiir 
is, that his father dare not show him- 
self again here : that he has left Eng- 
land I know to bo a fact.” 

“And his daughter? Miss Rus- 
sell?” I asked involuntarily — “bis 
children, I mean — where are tliey V ” 

I thought Ormiston’s colour height- 
ened ; but he was not a man to sIjow 
jnuch visible emotion. “ Charles 
Russell and his sister arc still in 
London,” he replied ; “ 1 have just 
seen them. They know their father 
has left for the Continent; I hope 
they do not know all the reasons. I 
am v(Ty sincerely sorry for young 
Russell ; it will be a heavy blow to 
him, and I fear he will fimi his cir- 
cumstances bitterly changed. Of 
course he will have to leave Oxford.” 

»“ I suppose so,” said T ; “no one 
can feel more for him than I do. It 
was well, perhaps, that this 'did not 
happen in term time.” 

“ It spared him some mortification, 
certainly. You will see him, perhaps, 
before you leave town ; he will take 
it kind. And if you have any in- 
fluence with him — (he will be inclined 
to listen, perhaps just now, to you 
more than to me— being more of his 
own age, h^will give you , credit for 
entering into his feelings) — do try 
and dissuade him from forming any 
wild schemes, to which he seems 
rather inclined. He has some kind 
friends, no doubt ; and remember, if 
there is any thing in which I can be 
of use to him, he shall have my aid- 
even to the half of my kingdom— that 
is, my tutorship.” 

And with a. smile and tone which 
seemed a mixture of jest and earnest, 
Mr Ormiston wished me good-inoni- 
ing. He was to leave for Oxford that 
night. 

Of Russell’s address in town I was 
up to this, moment ignorant, but 
resolved to find it out, and soo him 
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before my return to the University. 
The next morning, however, a note 
arrived from him, containing a simple 
request that I would call. I found 
him at the place from which he wrote 
— one of those dull quiet streets that 
lead out of the Strand — in very humble* 
lodgings ; his father's private estab- 
lishment having been given up, it 
appeared, immediately. The moment 
we met, I saw at once, as I expected, 
that the blow which, to Ormiston, had 
naturally seemed so temble a one — 
no less than the loss, to a young man, 
of the wealth, rank, and prospects in 
life to which he had been taught to 
look forward — had been, in fact, to 
Kusscll a merciful relief. The failure 
of that long-celebrated and trusted 
house, which was causing in the public 
mind, according to the i)apers, so 
much “consternation” and “excite- 
ment,” was to him a* consummation 
long foreseen,' and scarcely dreaded.' 
Jt was only the shadow of wealth and 
happiness which he had lost now; 
its substance had vanished long since. 
Anil the conscious hollowness and 
hypocrisy, as he called it, of his late 
position, had ‘been a far more bitter 
trial to a mind like his, than any 
which could result from its exposure. 
He was one to hail with joy any 
change which brought him back to 
truth and reality, no matter how rude 
and sudden the revulsion. 

lie met mo with a smile ; a really 
honest, almost a light-hearted smile. 
“ Jt is come at last, llawthonie; 
])crha.ps it would be wrong, or 1 feel 
as if 1 could say, thank God. There 
is but one point which touches me at 
all ; what do they say about my fa- 
ther ? ” 1 ipld him — fortunately, my 
acipiaintance lying but little among 
men of business, I could tell him so 
honestly — that I had not heard a syl- 
lable breathed to his discredit. 

“ Well, well; but they will, soon. 
Oh I Hawthorne ; the utter misery, 
the curse that money-making brings 
with it I That joining house to house, 
and field to field, how it corrupts all 
the better part of a man's nature I I 
vow to you, 1 believe my father would 
have been an honest man if he had 
but been a poor one I If he had never 
had any thing to do with interest 
tables, and had but spent his capital, 
instead of trying to double and 
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redouble it! One thing I have to 
thank him for ; that he never would 
suffer mo to imbibe any taste fot 
business ; ho knew the evil and the 
pollution money-handling brings with 
it — I am sure ho did ; he encouraged 
me, I fear, in extravagance ; but I bless 
bim that he never eiiconragcd me in* 
eoveteusness.” 

He grew a little calmer by degrees, 
and wc sat down and took counsel as 
to his- future plans. He was not, of 
course, without friends, and had 
already had many pifers of assistance 
for himself and his sister; bnt his 
heart appeared, for the present, firmly 
bent upon independence. Much to 
my surprise, -he decided on returniug 
at once to Oxford, and reading for his 
degree. His sister had some little 
property settled upon her — some 
hundred and fifty pouuds a-ycar ; and 
this she had insisted on devoting to 
this purpose. 

“ I love her too well,” said Russell, 
“ to refuse her : and trifling as this 
sum is, — I remember the time when 
1 should have thought it little to keep 
me in gloves and handkerchiefs, — 
yet, with management, it will bo more 
than I shall spend in Oxford. Of 
course, I play the gentleman-com- 
moner no longer; I shall descend to 
the plain stuff gown.” 

“You'll goto a ball, of course?” 
said T ; for I concluded he would at 
least avoid the mortification of so pal- 
pable a confession of reduced circum- 
stances as this degradation of rank 
in his old College would be. 

“ I cau see no occaslou for it ; that 
is, if they will allow me to change; 
1 have done nothing to bo ashamed 
of, and shall be much happier than I 
was before. 1 only strike my false 
colours ; and you know they were 
never carried willingly.” 

1 did not attempt to dissuade him, 
and soon after rose to take my leave. 

“ I cannot ask my sister to see you 
now,” ho said, as wo shook hands : 
“ she is not equal to it. But some 
other time, 1 hope” 

“At any other time, I shall be 
most proud of the introduction. By' 
the way, have you seen Ormiston? 
lie met me this morning, and gent' 
some kind messages^ to offer any ser- 
vice in his power.” 

“He did, did he?” 


Charles TtusseM. 
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Yen; and, depend upon it, he 
vHl do all he can for you in collage ; 
you don’t know him very well, I 
think ; but 1 am sure he takes an in^ 
terast in you now, at all events,” I 
continued, and no man is a more 
sincere and zealous friend.” 

I beg your pardon, Hawthorne, 
but I fancy I do know Mr Ormistou 
very well.” 

Oh ! I remember, there seemed 
some coolness between you, because 
you never would accept his invita- 
tions. Ormiston thought 3^011 were 
too proud to dine with him ; and then 
his pride, which ho has his share of, 
took fire. Jlut tliat misunderstanding 
must be all over now.” 

“ My dear Ilawthoriio, I believe 
Mr Ormiston and I understand each 
other perfectly. Good-morning; I 
am sorry to seem abrupt, but I have 
a host of things, not the most agree- 
able, to attend to.” 

It seemed quite evident tliat there 
was some little prejudice on Ilnsseir.s 
art against Ormiston. I'ossibl}’ he 
id not like liis attentions to his sis- 
ter. Dut that was no business of mine, 
and I knfew the other too well to doubt 
his earnest wish to aid and encourage 
a man of llusseirs high principles, and 
in his unfortunate position. None of 
us alwa 3 's know our host friends. 

The step which lUissell had re- 
voked on taking was, of cour.^o, an 
unusual one. Even the college au- 
thorities strongly advised him to re- 
move his name to the books of one of 
the halls, where he would enter compa- 
ratively as a stranger, and where his 
altered position would not entail so 
many painful feelings. Every facility 
was offered him of doing so at one of 
them where a relative of our Princi- 
pal’s was the liead, and even a sav- 
ing in expense might thus be effected. 
But tliis evident kindness and consi- 
deration on their part, only confirmed 
liim in the resolution of remaining 
where he w^as. He met their repre- 
sentations with ' the graceful reply, 
that he had an attachment to the col- 
lege wliich did not depend upon the 
rank he held in it, and that he trusted 
he should not be turned out of two 
homes at once. Even the heart of 
the splenetic little vice-principal was 
moved by this genuine tribute to the 
venerable walls, which to him, as his 


mistress’s girdle to the poet, encircled 
all he loved, or hoped, or cared for ; 
and had the date been some century 
earlier — in those remarkable times 
when a certain fellow was said to 
have owed his election into that body 
to a wondrous knack he had at com- 
pounding sherry-posset— it is pro- 
bable Charles Russell would have 
stepped into a fellowship by special 
license at once. 

He had harder work before him, 
however, and lie set stoutly to it. 
He got permission to lodge out of 
college — a privilege quite unusual, and 
apparently without any sufficient ob- 
ject in his case. A day or two after 
his return, he begged ine to go wiMi 
him to see the rooms ho had taken : 
and 1 Avas surprised to find that al- 
thougli small, and not hi a good pari 
of the tOAvn, tjjo}’ wore furnished in 
a style b}’’ no means, I thonglit, in 
accordance with the strict economy I 
knew him to bo practising in every 
other respect. They contained, on a 
small scale, all liio appointments of a 
lady’s drawing-room. It Avas soon 
explained. Ills sister was coming to 
live with him. arc but two, 

noAv,”' said Russell in explanation, 
“ and thongli poor Mary has been of- 
fered wdiat might liave been a com- 
fortable home elsewhere, Avhich per- 
haps would have been more' prudent, 
AA'C both thought Svhj^ slionld wo be 
separated ? As to these little things 
3 'on see, the}' are nearly all hers : 
>vo offered tlnmi to the creditors, but 
even the JaAvyers Avould not touch 
them : and here Mary and 1 shall live. 
Very strange, 3 "oii think, for lier to 
be here in ()xford witli no one to tahe 
care of her but me ; but she does ii(»i 
mind that, and we shall be together. 
However, Hawthorne, we sliiill ko('|' 
a dragon : there is an old Ijonsekeeper 
Avho Avonld not be turned off, and she 
comes down Avith Mary, and may pa‘^> 
for her aunt, if that’s all ; so don’t, 
pray, be shocked at ns.” 

And so the old housekeeper did 
come doAAm, and Mary Avith her ; and 
under such guardianship, a brother 
and an old servant, was that fair girl 
installed Avithin the perilous precincts 
of the University of Oxford ; perilous 
in more senses than one, as many a 
speculative and disappointed mamma 
can testify, whose daughtens, brought 
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tp market |t tlie annual stow” at 
commemorAion, have Ipft aocaugkt 
tlioae dona of dignity, and lieirs-ap- 
parent of property, whom they ought 
to have canght, and eaught those 
well-dressed and good-looking, but 
undesirable young men, whom they 
ouglit not to have caught. Mary 
Kussell, however, was in little peril 
herself, and, as little as she could help 
it, an occasion of peri) to others. 
Seldom did she movie out from her 
humble abode, except fer an early 
morning walk with her brother, or 
sometimes leaning on the arm of her 
old domestic, so plainly dressed that 
you might ha^ e mistaken her for her 
daughter, and wondered how those 
intensely expressive features, and 
qnecn-like graces, should have been 
bestowed by nature on one so bumble. 
Many a thoughtful student, pacing 
slowly the parks or Oliristchurcli 
meadow after early chapel, book in 
hand, clieating himself into the vain 
idea that he was taking a healthful 
walk, and roused by the flutter of ap- 
proaching female di*ess, and unwill- 
ingly looking up to avoid the possible 
and unw'eleoiuc collision >vitli a smirk- 
ing nurse- maid and an unresisting 
baby — lias met those eyes, and spoilt 
his reading for the morning ; or has 
paused in the runniit^ tour of Acad- 
iugton hill, or Jilagdaleii w^alk, by 
wdiich he W'as eiideavoiiviiig to cram 
his whole allotted animal exercise for 
the day into an hour, as that sweet 
vision crossed his path, and wondered 
in his heart by wliat happy tic of 
relationship, or still dearer claim, his 
fellow-undergraduate had secured to 
himself so lovely a companion; and 
has tried in vain, over Ids solitary 
breakfast, to rid himself of the hetero- 
dox notion which would still creep in 
upon Ills thoughts, that in the w'orld 
there might be, after all, things better 
w^orth living and w-orkiug for, prizes 
more valuable — and perhaps not 
harder to w in — than a first class, and 
living personations of the beautiful 
■which Aristotle bad unaccountably 
left out. Forgive me, dear reader, if 
I Seem to be somewhat sentimental : 
I am not, and I honestly believe I 
never w^as, in love with Mary llussell ; 
I am not — 1 fear 1 never was or shall 
be — much of a reading man or an 
early riser ; but I will confess, it w^oiild 


have bsen a gveat mducemeut to me 
to adopt such habits, if I could have 
ensured such plcssaut company in my 
morning w-alks. 

To the general world of Oxford, for 
a long time, I have no doubt the very 
existence of such a jewel within it 
was unknowm ; for at the hours when 
liberated tutors and idle undergradu- 
ates arc wont to walk abroad, Mary 
was sitting, hid within a litt)e am- 
bush of geraniums, cither busy at her 
work, or helping — as sheloved to fancy 
she helped him — her brother at bis 
studies. Few meir, 1 believe, ever 
worked harder than llussell did in his 
last year. With tlie exception of the 
occasional early walk, and llio Jicces- 
sary atleudance at chapel and loetiiro, 
ho read hard nearly tlie whole day; 
and 1 always attributed the fact of Jiis 
being able to do so with comparatively 
litthi efl'urt, aud no injury to his health, 
to Ills having such a sweet face always 
present, to turn his ctes upon, when 
wearied with a page of (Trcck, and 
such a kind voice always ready to 
speak or to be silent. 

It was not for want of access to anj” 
other society that Mary llussell spent 
her time so constantly wdth her brother. 
Tlic J'riiicipal, with his usual kuid- 
heartedness, had insisted — a tiling he 
seldom did — upon his lady making 
her acquaintaiice ; and though Mrs 
Meredith, who plumed herself mucli 
ujarti her dignity, had made some show 
of resistance at first to calling upon 
a young lady w ho was living in lodg- 
ings herself in one of the most out- 
oftlic-way streets in Oxford, yet, 
after her first interview with Miss 
llussell, so much did her sweetness of 
manner win upon Mrs Friueipal’s 
fancy — or perhaps it will be. domg 
that lady but justice to say, so much 
did her more than orphan improtcct- 
ediicss and changed fortunes soften 
the woman’s heart that beat beneath 
that formidable exterior of silk ami 
ceremony, that bi^fore the first ten 
minutes of what had been intended as 
n very condescending and viuy formal 
call, were over, she had been offered 
a seat in Mrs Meredith’s official pew 
in St Mary’s ; the pattern of a myste- 
rious bag, which that good lady car- 
ried every where about with her, it 
was believed for no other purpose; 
and an airing the next day behind the 
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. , , fat ql(l groya» wlich their'affectionate 
j ^a(^maii — in' coanoemoration his 

' ihaster^s haying purchased them at 
the time he held that dignify— always 
called by the name of the “ Vice- 
N Chancellors.^ Possibly an absurd in- 
cident, which Mary related with great 
> .glee tp her brother and myself, had 
lielped to thaw the ice in which “ our 
' governess” usually encased herself. 
When the little girl belonging to the 
lodgings opened the door to these 
dignified visitors, upon being informed 
that Miss Bussell was at home, the 
Principal gave the name simply as 
“ Dr and Mrs Meredith which, not 
appearing to his more pompous half 
at all calculated to convey a due im- 
pression of the honour conveyed by 
the visit, she corrected him, and in a 
tone quite audibje— as indeed every 
word of the conversation had been — 
up the half-dozen steep stairs wdiicli 
led to the little drawing-room, gave 
out “ the Master of — and lady, 
if you please.” The word ‘‘ master” 
was quite within the comprehension 
of the little domestic, and dropping an 
additional courtesy of respect to an 
office which reminded her of her cate- 
chism and the Sunday school, she 
selected the appropriate feminine 
from her own vocabulary, and threw 
open the door ^^ith “ the master and 

mistress of if you please, Miss.” 

J>r Meredith laughed, as he entered, 
so heartily, that even Mary could not 
help smiling, and the “ mistress,” 
seeing the odds against her, smiled too. 
An acquaintance begun in such good 
humour, could hardly assume a very 
formal character; and, in fact, had 
Mary Russell not resolutely declined 
all society, Mrs Meredith would have 
felt rather a pleasure in patronising 
her. lUil both her straitened means 
and the painful circumstances of her 
position — her lather already spoken of 
almost as a criminal— led her to court 
strict retirement; while she clung with 
redoubled aifi‘ction to her brother, 
fle, on his part, seemed to have im- 
proved in health and spirits since his 
change of fortunes ; the apparent 
haughtiness and coldness with whicli 
many had charged him before, had 
vaiushod ; ho showed no embar- 


rassment, far less any congpiousness of 
degradation, in hfs conversation with 
any of his old messmates at the 
gentlemen-commoners’ tabic ; and 
though, his communication with the 
college was but comparatively slight,* 
nearly all his time being spent in his 
lodgings, he was becoming quite a 
popular character. 

Meanwhile, a change of a different 
kind seemed to be coming over Or- 
miston. It w^i§* remarked, even by 
those not imich jpvcn to observation, 
that his lectures, . which were once 
considered ^nidurable,' even by idle 
meu, from his Happy klent of remark 
and illustration, ^wei-d fast becoming 
as dull and uninteresting as the com- 
mon run all such business. More- 
over, he had been in the habit of giv- 
ing, occasionally, capital dinners, in- 
vitations to whicli were aent out fre- 
quently and widely among the young 
meu of his own college : these ceased 
almost entirely ; or, when tlicy occur- 
red, had but the shadow of their former 
joyonsness. Even some of the fellows 
M'cre known to have remarked that 
Ormiston was much altered lately; 
some said he was engaged to be mar- 
ried, a misfortune which would 
account for any imaginable eccentri- 
-cAties; but one of the best of the 
college livings ftilling vacant about 
the time, and, on its refusal by the 
two .senior fellows, coming within 
Onniston’s acceptance, and being 
passed by him, tended veiy much to 
do away with any suspicion of that 
kind. 

Between him and Russell there was 
an evident coolness, though noticed 
by few men but myself ; yet Ormis- 
Jon always sjioke most kindly of him, 
while on Russeirs part there seemed 
to be a feeling almost approaching to 
bitterness, ill concealed, whenever 
Ormiston became the subject of con- 
versation. I pressed him once or 
twice upon the subject, but he alwajvs 
atfected to misunderstand me, or 
laughed off any sarcastic remark he 
might have made, as meaning nothing ; 
so that at last the name was seldom 
mentioned between us, and almost the 
only point on which we differed seemed 
to be our estimation of Ormiston, 







^ MAOAtTLAV Sftya, ,.that; tb6i^ol>]ect 
of the drama is the painting ,of ttiie 
^ human heart; atid,vas>^%hat por- 
trayed by "the events of. a whole life, 
* he concludes that it is by poets repre- 
senting in a shoi^ ^pace a long series 
of actions, that the end of dramatic 
composition is most Jibely to be .at- 
tained. “ The* mixture,” says he, 
‘‘ of tragedy and comedy, and the 
l«gth and extent of the action, which 
the French consider as defects, #s the 
chief cause of the excellence of oiu* 
older dramatists. The former is ne- 
cessary to. render the drama a just 
representation of the world, in which 
the laughers and the weepers are per- 
petually jostling each other, in which 
every event has its serious and ludi- 
crous sid^ Xho, latter enables us to 
form an intimate acquaintance with 
characters, with which we could not 
possibly become familiar during the 
few hours to which the unities restrict 
the poet. In this respect the works 
of Shakspeare in'particular are mira- 
cles of art. * In a piece which may be 
read aloud in three hours, we see a 
character graduallymnfold all its re- 
cesses to us. Wc seo il^hango with 
the change of circumstances. The 
petulant youth, rises into the politic 
and warlike sovereign. The proiuse 
and courteous pliUanthropist sours at 
length into a hater and scornor of his 
kind. • The tyrant is altered by the 
chastening of affliction into a pensive 
moralist. The veteran general, dis- 
tinguished by coolness, sagacity, and 
seif- command, sinks under a confli^ 
between love strong as death, and 
jcaloiwy cruel as the grave. The 
bravo and loyal subject passes step 
by step to the excesses of human de- 
pravity. We trace his progress step 
by step, frona the first dawnings of 
unlawful ambition, to the cynical me- 
lancholy of his impenitent remorse. 
Yqt in these pieces there are no un- 
natural transitions. l!<irothing is omit- 
ted ; nothing is crowded. Gi'eat as 


^are tbi^eliangcs,. narro:w ^ 

compada within they, are 

bited, they shock us asfllttlo 
gradual alterations of those familiar 
faces, which we see every evening and 
moming. . The magical skill of the 
poet resembles that of the dervise in 
the Spectator^ who condensed all the 
events of seven :yeOTs into the single 
moment during which the king ,hdd 
his head under water.”* 

^ In this admirable passage, the prin- 
ciple on which the Romantic Drama 
rests, is clearly and manfully stated ; 
and it is on the possibility of cfrccting 
the object which is here so well de- 
scribed, that the whole question be- 
tween it and the Greek unitiea 
depends. As we have decidedly cm- 
bracG^ . the opposite opinion, and 
regard, after much consideration, the 
adherence to the variety and license 
of the I'omaiitic drama as the main 
cause of the presenfcdegiaded condi- 
tion of our national theatre, we have 
prefaced our observations with a de- 
fence of the romantic drama by one 
of its ablest advocates, and shall now 
state the reasons which, appear to us 
conclusive in favour of a very difler- 
ent view. 

The drama is part of the great 
effort of mankind for the representa- 
tion of human character, passion, and 
event. Other sister arts — History, the 
Historical Romance, the Epic poem — 
also aim in some degree, by differ-" 
cut methods, at the same object; 
and it is by considering their differ- 
ent principles, and necessary limita- 
tions, that the real rules of the dra- 
ma will best be understood. 

HrsTOUY, as all the world knows, 
embraces the widest range of human 
events. Confined to no time, re- 
stricted to no locality, it professes, in 
a comparatively short space, to por- 
tray the most extensive and imppr- 
tant of human transactions. Centu- 
ries, even thousands of years, are, 
sometimes^ by its greatest masters, 
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Ml(i];^3aoed within its mighty ams. 
nfaj^stic series of Boman victo- 
maj occupy the genius of one 
writer: the iifteea centuries of its 
decline and fall be ^panned by the 
powers of another* The vast annals 
of MahoiUmetan conquoat^ the long 
sway of the Papal dominion, present 
yet untrodden fields to future hiato* 
rical effort.*- But it is this very great- 
peas and " n^agnitude of his subject 
which presents the chief dlfhculty with 
which the historian has to contend. 
With the exception of a very few in- 
stances, such lengthened annals ai*e 
necessarily occupied by a vast va- 
riety of characters, actions, states, 
and events, having little or no con- 
nexion with each other, scarce any 
common object of union, and no thread 
by which tlic interest of the reader is 
to be kept up throughout. Hence it 
is that works of history are so gene- 
rally complained of as dull : .that, 
though they are more numerous than 
any other class of literary composi- 
tions, the numbers of those generally 
read is so extr^ely small. Enter 
My public libraiy, you will see luiu- 
dreds of historical works reposing 
in respectable dignity on the shelves. 
How many of them are generally 
studied, or have taken hold by com- 
mon consent on the minds of men? 
Not ten. Ilomaiice numbers its 
1 ‘eadersby hundreds, Poetry by fifties, 
where History can with difficulty mus- 
ter one. This amazing difference is 
not owing to any deOciency of ability 
tiu'ned to the subject, or interest in 
^he materials of which it is formed. 
It can never be supposed that men 
will be indifferept to the anuals of 
their own fame, or that the ground- 
work of all human invention — real 
event — can be wanting in the means 
of moving 'the heart. It is the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of this branch of 
composition, owing to its magnitude 
, pud complication, which is the sole 
cause of the difference. 

The llisTOBicAL Bomancje Is 
founded on history, but it differs from 
it in the most essential particulars, 
and is relieved from the principal dif- 
ficulties with which the annalist of 


actual occurrences has to contend. It^ 
selects a pai*ticnlar period out of past 
time, and introduces the chai'acters 
and events most remarkable for their 
interest, or the deep impress they* 
have left on the minds of men. This 
is an immense advantage ; for it re- 
lieves the writer from the great diffi- 
culty with which the general historian 
has to contend, and which, in ninety- 
nine cases out of an hundred, proves 
fatal to his success. Unity in the 
midst of confusion is given to liis sub- 
ject. Boom is afforded for graphic 
painting, space for forcible deliug|- 
tioiis»of character. It becomes pos- 
sible to awaken interest by following 
out the steps of individual adventure. 
Though the name of historical ro- 
mance is not to be found in antiquity, 
the thing itself was far from being 
unknown. Its most charming Histo- 
ries are little other than Historical Bo- 
manee ; at least, they possess its charm, 
because they exhibit its unity. The 
Cyroptedia of Xenophon, the Livts of 
l^lutarch, many of the hcait-stirring 
Legenda of Livy, of the profound 
Shatches of the Emperors in Tacitus, 
are in truth histoi ical romances under 
the name of histories or biography. 
The -lives of eminent men owe their 
chief charm to the unity of the 
subject, and the possibility of strong- 
ly exciting the feelings, by strictly 
adhering to the dcUneatioii of indivi- 
dual achievement. So great is the 
weight of the load— crushing to the 
historian — which is thus taken from 
the biographer or writer of historical 
romance, that second-rate genius can 
effect triumphs in that department, 
to which the very highest mind alone 
is equal in general historical composi- 
tion. No one would think of compar- 
ing the intellect of Tlutarch with that 
ofTacitusv but, nevertheless, ihcL/m- 
of tlie former will always prove more 
generally attractive than the annals of 
the latter. Boswell's mind was immea- 
surably inferior to that of Hume j but 
for one reader of his Hutorg of Eng- 
land^ will be found ten of the Life of 
Johnson, Sir Waltei* Scott's Lfe q/’ 
Napokoii proves that he was not alto- 
gether qualified to take a place among 


* Ranke’s ffistoty the Popes is a most valuable addition to historical know- 
ledge j but no one will assign it a place beside Livy or Gibbon, 
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tbe greitt English historisns ; bftt, to 
theond of the world, KichardCcenr-de- 
Llon, Qtteen Marj, and Elizabeth, will 
stand forth from his canvass more 
clearly than either from the rhetoric 
of Home, or the eloqncnch of Bo- 
bertson. 

The Epic Poem confines within 
still narrower limits the narration 
of hnman events. As it borrows the 
language and is clothed with the co- 
lours of poetry, so it is capable of 
rousing the feelings more powerfully 
than either biography or romance, 
jthd, when crowned with success, at- 
tains a fame, and takes a hold of the 
hearts of men, to which nothing in 
prose composition can be compared. 
Pjlevation of thought, fer^^our ^ lan- 
guage, powerful delineation of cha- 
racter, are its essential qualities. 
But all these would prove unavailing 
if the one thing needful, unity of 
ject^ were awanting. It is that which is 
its essential quality, for that alone lets 
in all the others. All the great Epic 
Poems which have appeared in the 
world are not only devoted to one 
interest, but are generally restricted 
in point of space and time within 
limits not materially wider than those 
of the Greek drama. The Iliad not 
only relates exclusively the latter 
stages of the siege of Troy, but the 
whole period of its action is forty- 
eight days — of its absorbing interest, 
(the time from the storming of the 
Greek lines by Hector to his death by 
the heaven* defended Achilles,) thirty- 
six hours. The Paradise Lost ad- 
heres strictly to unity both of subject 
and time : the previous battles of the 
angels is the subject of narrative by 
the angel Raphael ; but the time that 
elapses from the convocation of the 
devils in Pandemonium to the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from paradise 
is only three days. The Jerusakm 
Delivered has the one absorbing in- 
terest arising from the efforts of the 
Christians for the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; and its time is li- 
mited to a few' weeks. Virgil was so 
enamoured of his gi*eat predecessor 
that ho endeavoured to imitate, in 
one poem, both his groat works. The 
JEnvid is an Iliad ancf Odyesey in one. 
But every one must, feel that it is on 
the episode with Dido that the Inter- 
est of the poem really rests ; and that 


all the ma^c of his exquisite pencil 
can scarcely sustain the interest after 
the pious JEneas has taken his de- 
parture from the shores of Carthage, 
The Lusiad of Camoens, necessarily, 
from its subject, embraced wider 
limits; but the one interest of the 
poem is as single and sustained as 
that of the discovery of the new world 
by Columbus. If any of these writers 
had professed in rhyme to give a his- 
tory of a wider or more protracted 
subject, the in tcrcslL would have been 
so much diffused as to be lost. The con- 
fusion of ideas and incidents so pain- 
fully felt by all the readers of Orlando 
Fttrioso^ and which the boundless 
fancy of Ariosto was unable to pre- 
vent, proves that epic poetry has its 
limits, and that they arc nanwer 
than either history or romance. 

What epic poetry is to romance or 
biography, the Drama is to epic 
poetry. As the former selects from 
the romance of history its most inter- 
esting and momentous events, and 
makes them the subject of brilliant 
description, of impassioned rhetoric, 
so the latter chooses from the forns* 
its most heart- stirring episodes, and 
brings them in actual dialogue and 
representation before the mind of tho 
spectator. Immense is the cfi'cct ox 
this concentration — still more marvel- 
lous that of the personation with 
w^hich it is attended. Imagination 
assumes the actual form of beings; 
conception is realised. The airy vi- 
sions of the past are clothed in flesh 
and blood. The marvels of acting, 
scenery, and stage effect, come to ada 
to the pathos of incident, to multiply 
tenfold the charms of poetry. It is 
impossible to conceive intellectual en- 
joyment carried beyond tho point it 
attained, when the magic of Shaks- 
peare’s thought and language was en- 
hanced by the power of Siddons or 
Kemble’s acting, or is personified by 
the witchery of Helen Faucit’s con- 
ceptions. But for the full effect of 
this combination, it is indispensable 
that the principles of dramatic com- 
position be duly observed, and the 
stage kept within its due limits, more 
contracted in point of time and place 
than cither romance or epic poetry. 
Within those bounds it is omnipotent, 
and produces m impression to which, 
while it lasts, none of the sister arts 
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can pretend. Beyond them it never 
fails to break down, and not only 
ceases to interest, but often becomes 
to the last degree wearisome and 
exhausting. It is not difficult to see 
to what this general failure of the 
drama, when it outstrips its proper 
bounds, is owing. It arises from the 
impoBsibUity of awakening interest 
without attending to unity of emo- 
tion ; of keeping alive attention with- 
out continuity of incident ; of making 
the story intelligible without simpli- 
city of action. 

Dramatic authors, actors, and ac- 
tresses, how gifted soever in other 
respects, are the worst possible judges 
on this subject. They are so familiar 
with the story, from having comj)osed 
the piece themselves, or made it the 
subject of frequent repetition or re- 
hearsal, that they can form no con- 
ception of the difficulty whicli nine 
tenths of the audience, to whom the 
piece is entirely strange, experience in 
understanding the plot, or acquiring 
any interest in the Incidents or de- 
velopment of the piece. It may safely 
b^affirmed, that a vast majority of the 
B;pGtators of the dramas now habi- 
tually represented, with the exception 
of a few of Shakspeare^s, which have 
become as household words on the 
English stage, never understand any 
thing of the story till the end of the 
third act, and are only beginning to 
take an interest in the piece wdien the 
curtain falls. Di'umatic authors and 
performers would do w’cll to ponder 
on this observation ; they may rely 
mpon it that it furnishes the key to 
the present degraded state of^ the 
English drama. 

It is not obtuseness on the part 
of the audience which occasions this. 
So complicated is the story, so length- 
ened the succession of events, in most 
of our modern theatrical pieces, that 
the most acute understanding, forti- 
fied by the mpst extensive practice, 
requiring alertness of intellect, will 
long be at fault in comprehending 
them. Wjo^ have seen many a bar- 
Hstet famed for cross-examination 
unable tQ oomprbhend, till the piece 
was over, .tl|e drift of She- 
ridan Knowles’s ^dramas. Is it sur- 
prising, when this is the case, that the 
vast majority of the audience com-, 
plain of weariness during the repre- 


sentation, and that the managers of 
theatres, sensible of this difficulty, are 
fam to eke out the proper interest of the 
drama by the meretricious aids of sce- 
nery, and dancing, and decorations ? * 

What is constantly complained of 
by all classes at the theatre is, that 
it is so tiresome; that the back is 
broken by sitting without a support ; 
that they cannot comprehend the 
story; that they do not understand 
what it is all about ; and that the 
performance is infinitely too long. 
This last observation is, undoubtedly, 
frequently well founded ; no where is 
the tinith of old Hesiod’s maxim, that 
a half is often greater than the whole, 
more frequently exemplified than in 
dramatic representations. But still 
the fact of the complaint being so 
universally made, and equally by all 
classes, is very remarkable, and preg- 
nant with instruction, as to the limits 
of the drama and the causes of the 
decline of its popularity so painfully 
coiis])icuous in the British empire. 
No one complains of his back being 
broken for want of support at a trial for 
mm*der ; on the contrary, all classes, 
and especially the lowest^ will sit at 
such heart- stirring scones, without 
feeling fatigue, for ten, twelve, some- 
times eighteen hours consecutively. 
Nor can it be affirmed that this is be- 
cause the interest is real ; that tlie life 
of a human being is at stake. Every 
day’s experience proves that fiction, 
when properly managed, is more in- 
teresting than reality. The vast mul- 
titude of novels which yearly issue from 
the press, the eagerness with which 
they are sought after by all classes, 
the extraordinary extent of their cir- 
culation, sullicieully prove tliis. No 
one complains that tlie best romances 
of Sir Walter Scott or Bulwor arc too 
long ; on the contrary, they are gene- 
rally felt to be too short ; and those 
who arc loudest iu tlicir declamations 
against the intolerable fatigue of the 
theatre, will sit for days together with 
their feet at the fire, devouring even 
an indifferent novel. 

The general complaint now made 
In Great Britain against the tedium 
of theatrical representations was un- 
known in other ages and countries. 
The passioE of tlie Greeks for their 
national theatre is well known, and 
the matchless perfection of their great 
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dramatists proves to wbat a degree it 
is capable of rousing the human mind. 
The French, prior to the Revolution, 
were passionately fond of the drama, 
which was then entirely founded oathe 
Greek model. The decline complained 
of in the Parisian theatre has been 
contemporary with the introduction of 
the Romantic school. In Italy, it is, 
with the opera, the chief, almost the 
sole public amusement. There is not 
a city with forty thousand inhabi- 
tants in the classic peninsula that has 
not a theatre and opera, superior to 
any thing to bo mot with in the Ih itish 
islands out of London. The theatre 
is in high favour in Germany and 
Russia. Complaints, indeed, are fre- 
quently made, that the drama is de- 
clining on the Continent, and the 
present state of the lesser Parisian 
theatres certainly affords no indica- 
tion that, in departing from the old 
land-marks and bringing romance on 
the stage, they have either preserved 
its purity or extended its iiiiluenco. 
Rut the decline of the theatre is far 
greater and more remarkable in Eng- 
land than in any oi the continental 
states. It has, indeed, gone so far 
as to induce a serious apprehension 
among many well-informed persons, 
that it will cease to exist, and the 
country of Shakspeare and (iraiTick, of 
Kemble and Siddons, bo. left alto- 
gether without a theatre at which the 
legitimate drama is represented. Such 
a result in a country overflowing, in 
its great cities and metropolis at 
least, with riches, and with a popula- 
tion passionately desirous of every 
species of enjoyment, is very remark- 
able, and deserving of the most se- 
rious consideration. It may well make 
us pause in our career, and consider 
ivhether the course we have been pur- 
suing has, or has not, been likely to 
lead to perfection and success in this 
noble and important branch of com- 
position. 

Wo have stated what are the limits 
of the drama, and what part is as- 
signed to it in the general effort of the 
human mind to portray events, or 
aint the human heart. Macaulay 
as explained, in the passage already 
quoted, what the Romantic drama pro- 


poses to do, and the reason why, in his 
estimation, it is more likely to attain 
its end than the more closely fettered 
theatre of the Greeks. The whole 
question comes to be, which of the 
two systems is best adapted to attain 
the undoubted end of all dramatic 
composition, the painting of the hu- 
man heart ? If he is right in^ the views 
he has so well expressed, it is very 
singular how it has happened, that in 
a country which, for the last three cen- 
turies, has constantly adhered to these 
ideas, and worked oiit the Romantic 
drama with extraordinary zeal and vi- 
gour, dramatic representations should 
have been constantly declining, so as 
at length to be threatened with total 
extinction. This becomes the more 
remarkable, when it is recollected, 
that ill other countries, inferior in 
wealth, genius, and energy to Great 
Britain, but where the old system had 
been adhered to, it continued to flou- 
rish in undiminished vigour, and that 
decay in them has uniformly been co- 
existent with the entry on the stage 
of Romantic representation. Racine, 
Corneille, Voltaire in France, and Me- 
tastasio and Alficri in Italy, Schiller 
and Goethe in Germany, liave nobly 
upheld the legitimate drama in their 
respective countries. Still more ex- 
traordinary is it, if these views be the 
correct ones, that while, by the mar- 
vels of one heaven-born genius, the 
Romantic drama was in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth raised to the very 
highest perfection in this country, it 
has since continnally languished, and 
cannot from his day number one 
name destined for immortality among 
its votaries. 

It is said in answer to this obvious 
objection to the Romantic drama, 
founded on its fate in all the countries 
wlicre it has been established, that it 
shares in this respect only in the com- 
mon destiny of mankind in creating 
works of imagination ; that the period 
of great and original conception is the 
first only — that Homer was succeeded 
by Virgil, JEschylus by Euripides, 
Dante by Tasso, Shakspeare by Pope, 
and that the age of genius in all coun- 
tries is followed by that of criticism.* 
There can be no doubt that this 
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obsemtion is in many respects well 
founded; but it affords no solution of 
the causes of the present degraded 
condition of our national drama, nor 
does it explain the course it has taken 
in this country. We have made a 
progress, but it has not been from 
originality to taste, but from genius 
to folly, nie age of j:Eschylus has 
not with us been succeeded by that of 
Sophocles and Euripides, but by that 
of melodrama and spe.ctacle. We 
have not advanced from the wildness 
of conception to the gi'accs of criti- 
cism, but from the rudeness of some 
barbaric imagination, to the cravings 
of corrupted fancy. The age of Gar- 
rick has been with us succeeded, not 
that of lloscins, but by that of 
eferito ; the melodrama of Iho Cm- 
mders^ the dancing of Carlotta Grisi, 
have banished tragedy from the boards 
trod by Kemble and Siddons. The 
modern dramas which have been pub- 
lished, and. in part appeared on the 
stage, have in no respect been distin- 
guished by more legitimate taste, or a 
stricter adherence to rule, than those 
of Ford and Massinger, of Ileaumont 
and Fletcher, of J.onson and Shaks- 
peare. They have discarded, indeed, 
the indecency which forms so serious 
a blot on our older dramatists, but, 
in other respects, they have faithfullj’’ 
followed out Iheir principles. The 
drama still, as in earlier days, pro- 
fesses to exhibit in a few hours a re- 
presentation of the principal events of 
a lifetime. Time and place are set at 
nought, RkS they were by the bard of 
Avon, and not uufrequently the last 
act opens at the distance of years, or 
Imtulrods of miles from tlio first. We 
need only mention two of the ablest 
and most popular of our modem 
dramas — The Lady of Lyom^ by Bul- 
wer, and the bek of Sheridan 
Kitbwlcs’ theatrical pieces, for a 
cbnfirmation of these observations. 
But no one will pretend that the dra- 
nsatio works of those writers, excellent 
in mai?y respects as they are, can be 
bet against the master-pieces of the 
Greek or French drama which suc- 
ceed ed^ll ^ days^f JEschylus and 

it is said, and very com- 
as an explanation of the 
extraordinary failure of dramatic 
genius siueb the days' of Queen Eli- 


zabeth m this country, that origi- 
nality and greatness can be reached 
only once in the lifetime of a nation ; 
that we have had our Shakspeare as 
Greece had its Homer, and that we^ 
should be content ; and that it is the* 
necessary effect of superlative excel- 
lence in the ontset, to extinguish 
rivalry and induce mediocrity in the 
end. The observation is plausible, 
and it has been so frequently made, 
that it has passed with many into a 
sort of axiom. But when tried by 
the only test of truth in human affairs 
— that of experience — it entirely fails. 
Past history affords no countenance 
to the idea, that early greatness ex- 
tinguishes subsequent emulation, or 
that superlative genius in one depart- 
ment is fiital to subsequent perfection 
in it. On the contrary, it creates it. 
It is by the collision of one great mind 
with another, that the gi’eatcst achieve- 
ments of the human mind have been 
effected — often the chain continues 
from one ago and nation to another ; 
but it is never snapped asunder. 

These considerations arc fitted to 
cast a serious doubt on the question, 
how far the true inunciples of the 
drama arc those which have been 
embraced by the English school, and 
may lead us to consider wiiether the 
acknowledged inferiority of our tragic 
writers, since the time of Sliakspeare, 
is riot in reality to be ascribed to his 
transcendent genius having led them 
astray from the true principles of the 
art. It will be considered in the sequel, 
to what cause his acknowledged suc- 
cess has been owing, and whether his 
finest dramas, those which chiefly 
retain their popularity, are not in 
reality constructed on the Grecian 
model. But, in the mean time, let it 
be considered what in reality the 
drama can do, and what limits are 
imposed upon it, not by the arbitrary 
niles of critics, but by the lasting 
nature of things. 

The drama is restricted by the well- 
knowm limits of human patience to a 
representation of three hours. Ex- 
perience has every where proved that 
the greatest genius, both in the poet 
and performer, cannot keep alive in- 
terest, or avert weariness, beyond that 
period. The^pj^ctatofa sit @till in their 
places the Vhole time. Whatever 
changes of scene, or external objects 
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to look at aro introduced, the audience 
itself is motionless. It ig to per- 
sons thus situated, and Tvithin this 
time, that theatrical representations 
are addressed. They expect, and 
with reason, to be amused and inter- 
ested in comedy, moved and melted 
in traged3^ It is for this they go to 
the theatre, for this they pay their 
JnoIl03^ Writers and actors arc equally 
aware that this is the case. Then 
what course do the (ireek and the 
Homan tic school respectively follow to 
attain this object V 

Both in some respects follow the 
same course, or rather both make use, 
for the main part, of the same mate- 
rials. It is universally acknowledged, 
that it is essential to the success of 
the drama, in all its branches, that the 
ydot be interesting, the characters for- 
cible, the ideas natural, the attention 
constRiitly kept up. In tragody, by 
far its noblest department, it is indis- 
pensable, in addition, that the feelings 
should be vehemently excited in the 
spectators, and the human heart laid 
bare, by the moat violent passions, in 
the characters on tho stage. Aristotle 
expressly sa^ s, that it is the delinea- 
tion of passions which is the object of 
tragedy. In order to achieve this 
object, all are agreed, that some per- 
manent characters must be selected, 
'generally ironi those know^ii to history, 
to whom striking and tragic events 
have occurred ; and it is in the deli- 
neation of the passions wdiich those 
events excite, and the interest they 
awaken in tlic breast of the spectators, 
that the art of the waiter consists. So 
far both parties are agreed ; but they 
dirtcr widely in tlic methods which they 
rcspcctivel3" take to attain this object. 

'Flic llomantic dramatist, overstep- 
ping the bounds of time and place, 
professes in three hours to portray 
the principal events of years— it may 
be of a whole lifetime. lie selects 
tho prominent events of his hero’s or 
heroine’s career, tho salient angles, as 
it were, of human existence, and brings 
them forward in different scenes of 
his brief representation. Years often 
intervene between tho commencement 
of his piece and its termination ; the 
spectator is transported hundreds, it 
may be thousands of miles by a mere 
mechanical sleight of hand in the scene- 
shifter, or between the acts. The 
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drama constructed on these principles 
does not represent a short period, into 
which the crisis, as it were, of a whole 
lifetime is concentrated, but it gives 
sketches of tho whole life itself, from 
the commencement of its eventful 
pc(iod to its termination. The poet 
chooses the most exciting scenes out 
of the three volumes of the historical 
novel, and brings these scenes on the 
stage in a few hours. As the drama, 
constructed on this principle, professes 
to portray the changes of real life, 
so it admits, it is thought, of that 
intermixture of tlfo serious and the 
comic, which the actual w’orld ex- 
hibits; and willingly transports the 
spcctatorfrom the most highly wrought 
scenes of passion, the deepest accents 
of w^oc, to tho biirlcsQiie of extra- 
vagant characters, or the picture of 
vulgar life. This is deemed admis- 
sible, because it is natural ; and cer- 
tainly no one can have gone from the 
drawing-room, or the library, to the 
stage-coach or the steam-boat, with- 
out seeing that it exhibits at least a 
true picture of the varied phantas- 
magoria which existence presents. 

The Greek dramatists, and their 
successors in modern Europe, proceed 
upon an entirely different principle. 
Ilaving made their selection of the 
characters and tlie events on which 
their piece is to be constructed, they 
pitch upon that period in their pro- 
gress in which matters w^erc brought 
to a crisis, and, for good or for evil, 
their destiny was accomplished. Hav- 
ing done this, they portray the 
minutest incidents of that brief 
period with the utmost care, and 
exert all their strength on the graphic 
painting on which every artist knows 
the awakening of interest is almost 
entirely dependent. The previous 
history of the principal personages 
is described in dialogue at the tom- 
mencement of the piece, so as to make 
tho spectators aware both of the great 
lives of tho characters which are 
brought before them, and of the an- 
tecedent events which had brought 
matters to their present crisis. Hav- 
ing carried them to this point, the 
crisis itself is portrayed at full length, 
and with all the power and pathos of 
which tho artist is capable. The 
poet docs not pretend to narrate the 
campaign ih>in its commencement to 
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its termination he begins his piece 
with the commencement of the last 
battle, and exerts all his strength on 
painting the decisive charge. He 
does not give the voyage from its 
commencement to 'its termination, 
with its 'long periods of monotoi^ns 
weariness ; he confines himself to the 
brief and terrible scene of the ship- 
wreck. As the crisis and catastrophe 
of life is thus alone represented, and 
every thing depends on the interest 
excited by its development, so no- 
thing is admitted which can disturb 
the unity of the emotion, or interrnpt 
the flow of the sympathy which it is 
the great object of the piece from first 
to last to awaken. 

If it were jmssible to create the 
same interest, or delineate character 
and passion as completely, by brief 
and consequently imperfect sketches 
of a whole lifetime, as it is by a minute 
and glowing representation of its most 
eventful period, much might be ad- 
vanced with justice in favour of the 
Romantic school of the drama. Our 
objection is, that this is impossible ; 
and that the failure of the English 
theatre, since the time of Shakspearc, 
is entirely to be ascribed to thivS im- 
possibility. And the impossibility is 
owing to the length of time which it 
requires, by narrative or representa- 
tion, to kindle that warm and glowing 
image, or awaken those ardent feel- 
ings in the mind of another, upon 
which the emotion of taste and the 
success of all the Tine Arts depend. 

In the arts which address them- 
selves to the eye^ and through it to 
the heart, it is possible to produce a 
very strong impression almost in- 
stantaneously. A beautiful woman 
has only to be seen to be admired ; 
a charming landscape bursts upon the 
sight with immediate and almost 
magical force. The impression pro- 
duced by the finest objects in Europe, 
— the sun settingon the Jimgfrawhoni, 
the interior of St Peter’s, the fall of 
Schaffhauson, the view from the 
Acropolis of Athens, €onstantinoplc 
from the Seraglio point, the Bay of . 
Naples, ibr example, — is such, that 
thot||^a;i^8den only for a few minutes, 
it almost be said seconds, 

is made, a picture 
is^paiitted, on the mind’s retina, 
which can never be eflfaced. Faint- 


ing, as it imitates external nature, so 
it shares 'in the rapidity and, in the 
hands of great masters, durability of 
its impressions. Sculpture and archi- 
tecture have the same advantage; 
Yet even in these arts, the production^ 
of which require only to bo seen to be 
admired, it is well known that the 
impression, strong ns it is at first, is, 
with all persons of a cultivated mind, 
greatly increased by repeated inspec- 
tions. The common observation, that 
a fine painting or statue grows upon 
yon the oftenor yon see it, and that 
“ Time but the impression deeper 
wears,” sutficiently ])rovc8 that it is 
not at once, even in those arts which 
speak at once to the eye, that the 
soul of the artist is transferred to that 
of the spectator. 

But the case is entirely diffcrcHt 
with those arts — such as history, 
romance, epic poetr}", or the drama — 
which do not at once produce a visible 
object to the mind, but give descrip- 
tions or dialogues by which the reader 
or spectator is required to form a wew- 
tal object or awaken a mental interest 
of his own creation, though from the 
materials furnished, and under the 
guidance of the genius of the artist. 
It is not instantaneously that this 
can be done : on the contrary, it is 
by very slow degrees and many suc- 
cessive efforts that the inward picture 
is created in the mind, the absorbing 
interest aw akened in the heart, whicli 
gives the pleasure or rouses the sym- 
pathy which is the object of the writej- 
to communicate. A very little reflec- 
tion will be sufficient to show that 
this observation is w^oll founded, in 
all the arts of narrative or description. 
And nothing, wc apprehend, can bo 
clearer than that the Romantic Drama 
has failed because it professes, within 
limits and by means which render 
the attempt hopeless, to excite this 
interest. 

Notliwithstanding the w^Jl-known 
and proverbial dulness of history, 
there are many historical works which 
do succeed in awakening a durable 
and sometimes absorbing interest in 
the mind of the reader. Probably 
few works professedly addressed to 
the imagination have awakened in 
many breasts so deep and lasting 
an interest as the narrative of Livy, 
the biography of Tacitus, the pictured 
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page of Gibbon. Such works arc al- 
most always complained of as dull at 
first: but the interest gradually waxes 
warmer as the narrative proceeds; 
the feelings become roused on one 
side, or in favoiu’ of one hero or an- 
other, in the great drama of the world; 
and not unfrequently in the end the 
most attractive works of imagination 
are laid aside for the annals of real 
events. But how is it that this in- 
terest is awakened? By the study 
of months, sometimes of years: by 
an interest produced by the reading of 
a Avholc w'inter by the fireside. Let 
any man try, in a narrative of long 
continued historical events, to excite 
a deep interest in a space which can 
be read in three hmrs^ and the powers 
of Tacitus or Gibbon would at once 
fail in the attempt. It is quite pos- 
sible in that brief period to awaken 
tlie deepest interest in a single or 
closely connected series of events, as 
a battle, a siege, a revolt, a ship- 
wreck : but wholly impossible to do 
so with incidents scattered over a 
long course of years. 

The interest so generally felt in 
epic poetry and romance is excited 
in the same way, though in a much 
shorter period. As the colours of 
these species of composition are more 
brilliant, the feelings more chastened, 
the events more select, the characters 
more prominent, the catastrophe 
more rapidly brought about, than in 
real life, so the artist has the means, 
in a much shorter period, of awaken- 
ing the interest upon the growth of 
which the success of his work is chiefly 
dependent. But nevertheless, even 
there, it is by comparatively slow de- 
grees, and by reading for a very con- 
siderable period, that the interest is 
created. It is wholly impossible to 
produce it, or make the story or the 
characters intelligible, in a few hours. 
Every scholar recollects the delight 
with which his mind grow, as it were, 
under the fire of Homer’s conceptions, 
his taste matured undor- the charm of 
Virgil’s feelings : but no one will pre- 
tend that the intense delight ho felt 
could be awakened, if he had read 
extracts from their most brilliant pas- 
sages in a few hours ; this pleasure 
was the feast, this interest the growth, 
of weeks and months. No reader of 
Tasso, Milton, or Kiopstock, for the 


first time, would think ho could ac- 
quire an interest in the Jerusalem 
Delivered^ the Paradise Lost^ or the 
Messiah^ between tea and supper. 
Many of their finest passages might 
be read in that brief space, and their 
beauty as pieces of poetry fully appre- 
ciated; but it would bo wholly im- 
possible in so short a time to awaken 
an interest in the whole story, or the 
fate of the principal characters. — 
Nevertheless it would be quite possible, 
in that period, to excite the deepest 
sympathy wdth some of their most 
striking events or episodes taken singly; 
as the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, or the death of the Trojan 
hero, in the Iliad; the love of Hido 
for A^^mcas, ortho catastrophe of Nisus 
and Euryalus, in iho^i^neid; the death 
of Clorinda, or the flight of Erminia, 
in the Jerusalem Delivered, The 
reason is, that it is possible in a short 
.space to point a single catastrophe 
with such force and minuteness as to 
excite the wannest sympathy, but 
wholly impossible tp eftect that object 
within such limits, with a long series 
of consecutive events. 

Again, lookat the Idstorical romance 
or the common novel. No one needs 
to be told how deep and universal is 
the interest which the masterpieces in 
that department awaken. Whatever 
may be said to the decline of the 
public taste for the drama, most 
certainly there is no symptom of any 
abatement in the general interest 
awakened by works of fiction; but 
that interest is of comparatively slow 
growth. It would be impossible to 
produce it in a few hours. It is ex- 
cited by the reading of three evenings 
by the fireside. No one would deem 
it possible to awaken the interest, or 
make the characters intelligible, in 
three hours. 

It is true that to the aid of six or 
eight chapters culled, out of three 
volumes, the Homan tic dramatist 
brings the auxiliaries of acting, 
scenery, and stage efiect ; but that 
adds little to Ibe power of exciting 
deep sympathy or powerful emotion. 
Such feelings cannot be awakened 
without minute painting, and conti- 
nuity of action, and they are excluded 
by the very nature of the Romantic 
drama. Ti^t species of composition 
proposes to give a picture of the 
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prmcipal events of a long period, as 
the peristrephic panorama does of the 
chief scenes of a great space, as the 
whole course of the llhino or the 
Danube. Every one knows how in- 
ferior the interest It excites is to 
those in which tlie wliolo skill of the 
artist and outlay of tlic ))roprietor 
have been exerted on a single picture, 
as the original round one of Barker 
and Burford. The art of panoramic 
painting has signally receded, since 
the moving panorama has been sub- 
stituted for the fixed one, A series 
of galloping lithographic sketches of 
Italy, however highly coloured or 
. skilfully drawn, will never paint that 
lovely peninsula like a single sunset 
of Claude in the baj’^ of Naples. 
Claude himself could not do so in his 
varied sketches, gnphic and masterly 
as they are. The Romantic drama is 
the lAcj- Veriiatis ; the (ireek drama 
is the finished Claude in the Doria 
Palace, or the National Gallery. 
Few persons will hesitate to say which 
excites the strongej^t admiration, which 
they would rather possess. 

Performers on the stage arc very 
naturally led to form an erroneous 
opinion on this subject. Many of* the 
most captivating qualities they possess 
arc seen at once. Physical beauty, 
elegance of manner, a noble air, a 
majestic carriage, a lovely figure, a 
bewitching smile, produce their eflcct 
instantaneously. No one needs to be 
told how (juickly and powerfully they 
speak to the heart, how warmly they 
kindle the imagination. But that 
admiration is personal to the artist ; 
it does not extend to the piece, nor 
can it overcome its imperfections. It 
gives pleasure often of the very high- 
est ■ kind ; but it is a pleasure very 
different from the true interest of 
dramatic representation, and cannot 
bo relied on to sustain the interest of 
an audience for a long period. It is 
where these powers of the performer 
^re exerted on a drama constructed 
on its true principles, that the full 
delight of the thoatm is felt. Na 
talents in tho performer can sustain 
a fanlty piece. Wa cannot sit three 
houm ^ tner^ to admire the most 
beautiful a gifted ajctress that ever 
trod thi^ikiwnis. Mental sympathy, 
the toneiligdfAe feelings, is required, 


and that is mainly tho work of the 
poet. 

We are the more confirmed ii^ the 
opinion that these are tJio true prin- 
ciples of dramatic composition, from 
observing how generally they ait 
applicable to the historical novel ; how 
clearly they arc illustrated by the 
decided verdict of public opinion 
pronounced on the works of the most 
popular writers in that species of 
composition. The two novels of 
Sir >V'^aUcr Scott that are most ad- 
mired, arc Ivanhoe and The Bride, 
of jAimmemioor, 'Well, these ro- 
mances have the interest concen- 
trated within the narrowest limits. 
The Bride of Lmmnermoor is a Greek 
drama in prose. It has its simplicity 
of story, unity of emotion, and Icrri- 
ble concluding catastrophe. Lucia di 
Lamwermoor, performed with signal 
success in every opera of Europe, is a 
proof how easily it was dramatised. 
It is the onh/ one of Sir Walter’s 
novels that, but of Scotland, where 
local feelings warp the judgment, 
has been durably successful on tbe 
stage. The principal events in 
Ivanhoe are contracted within three 
days ; tho characters which inte- 
rest arc only two or three in num- 
ber. Look at Cooper. The great 
secret of his success is the mi- 
miteness aud fidelity of his ])aiuting, 
and the graphic power with which 
heart- stirring events occurring Mithin 
a very short period are painted. In 
the most admired of all his novels, 
17/C Jhershii/er, the whole scene is Ifiid 
on the borders of a single lake, and 
the interest arises from the adventures 
of two girls on its watery bosom. 
Events ill The J^athflndeVy The Last of 
the Mohicans^ and The Prairie^ are 
nearly as concentrated in point of 
time and characters, though, as the 
storj’ depends in each on the adven- 
tures of a party on a journey, a con- 
siderable transference of place is 
of course introduced. The Promessi 
Spoil of Mausoni has acquired a 
European reputation, and every reader 
of it knows how entirely its interest 
is dependent on tho unity of interest 
and extraordinary fidelity and skill 
with which, within narrow limits, the 
characters, events, and still life, are 
portrayed. It is the same in history. 
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The success of Alison’s HUtory of 
Europe has been mainly owing to the 
fortunate unity of the subject, and the 
dramatic character 'of the events 
which, within the space of twenty 
years, were thus crowded into the 
theatre of human affairs. 

In those romances again, and they 
are many, in wliich great latitude in 
the unities has been taken, it is very 
rarely that the skill of the artist has 
succeeded in preventing a painful 
break in#ho interest, or cessation in 
the sympath}’’, where any considerable 
transposition of place or overleaping 
of time ocx'urs. It is very frequent 
in James’s novels to see this done ; 
but we believe he never yet had a 
reader in whom it did not excite a 
feeling of regret. 'When a chapter 
begins— “AVo must now transport 
the reader to a distant part of tho 
country” — or “ Many years after the 
events detailed in the last chapter had 
occurred, two persona mot in an 
hostelry on the side of. a forest,” &c., 
wo may rely upon it that not only is 
the scene changed, but the interest, 
for the time at least, is lost. The 
pictures formed in tho mind, the 
interest awakened in tho events, the 
admiration felt for the characters, arc 
alike at an end. Tlio chain of sympa- 
thy is broken with the rupture of 
tho continuity of events. The reader’s 
mind sets out as it were on a new 
track, in wliich tho sails must be 
.spread, and tlic oars worked afresh. 
Every thing mast be done over ag^iin ; 
fresh pictures conjured up in the mind, 
new interests awakened in tho breast 
from the last starting-point. But it 
is seldom that such new interests can 
supply the want of those ^vhich have 
been lost, or that, where such a 
system is adopted, even a sustained 
sympathy can be maintained through- 
out. We do not say that the first 
love is exclusive of any other ; but 
only that the interest is not to bo 
transferred from one to the other, 
until a considerable time has elapsed, 
and no small pains have been taken. 
Several such dislocations of place, or 
violations of time, will prove fatal to 
a novel, though written with the ut- 
most ability, and managed in other 
resi>ect8 with the most consummate 
skill. Every reader, of Mr James’s 
romances, which in many^ respects 


possess high merits, must be sen- 
sible of the tr,uth of this observa- 
tion ; and all the richness of colour- 
ing, and fidelity in drawing, in Sir L. 
Bnlwor’s splendid historical romance 
of Rienzi^ cannot take away the pain- 
ful impression produced by the Jong 
interval which elapses between tho 
commencement of the story, where 
the characters first appear, its middle, 
where the real interest is developed, 
and its termination, where tho cata- 
strophe occurs. 

Tn the historical romance, however, 
such di (Fusion of the events over a 
long period, thongli extremely dilliciilt 
to be managed in consistence with 
the preservation of interest in (he 
story, is adverse to no principle ; be- 
cause it is tiie very object of that 
species of mingled truth and fiction to 
narrate a lengthened course of events 
as they affected the history ot indivi- 
dual men ; and the only unity to which 
tho author is restricted by tho prin- 
ciples of his art is the unity of interest. 
But tlie curious thing is, that in the 
llomantic drama this difficulty is volun- 
tarily undertaken when no necessity 
exists for its introduction ; nay, when 
the principles of the art, as evinced in 
tlic works of its greatest masters, for- 
bid its adoption. What would the 
historian give to be able to dwell only 
on tho brilliant episodes of his period 
— to bo permitted to throw aside tho 
long intervening j’cars of monotony 
or prose, and dwell only on those 
where the poetry of existence is 
brought forth ? ()n what scones does 
the romance writer dwell with trans- 
port — where docs ho ])aint with force 
and minuteness but in those incidents, 
generally few and far between in his 
volumes, which form the fit subject of 
dramatic composition ? Tho stage 
alone is relieved from the necessity of 
portraying tho prosaic adjunct to 
poetic interest ; tho dramatist only 
is peimittod to select the decisive 
crisis — the burning incident of life — 
and present it with all tho additions 
of poetry, music, scenery, and person- 
ation. Strange that, when thus re- 
lieved of tho fetters which so grievouidy 
restrain the other species of hntnian 
narrki ve, he should voluntarily choositil 
to wear them ; that when at liberty to 
soar on the eagle’s wing, he should 
gratnitously assume the camid’s load. 
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In truth, the adoption of the Ro- 
mantic style in theatrical composi- 
tion, and the tenacity with which, 
despite centuries of failure, it is still 
adhered to by dramatic poets, is 
mainly to be ascribed to a secret 
sense of inability to work up the 
simpler old drama of Greece with the 
requisite force and eflect. Men dis- 
trust their own powers in awaking a 
continued interest for hours from one 
incident, or the portraying of a single 
catastrophe. They are fain to borrow 
the adventitious aid to be derived, as 
they think, from frequent changes of 
time and place. They rail at the 
drama of Athena, as many modern 
artists do at the paintings of Claude 
Lorraine, because they feel themselves 
unable to imitate them. They crowd 
their canvass with objects, from a se- 
cret sense of inability to finish any 
one with perfect force and fidelity. 
In that way they flatter themselves 
that the defects of their composition 
will bo less strongly felt, and the au- 
dience will experience something like 
the enjoyment of foreign travelling 
without any great trouble on the part 
of their conductor, from the brilliant 
succession of pictures which is pre- 
sented to their intellectual vision. 
They forget only one thing, but it 
generally proves fatal to their whole 
undertaking. Foreign travelling is 
delightful ; but it is only so wdien 
sufficient time is allowed to sec the 
objects properly, and take in the im- 
pression. Without this, it is little 
. more than a grievous fatigue, relieved 
by one or two splendid but fleeting 
pictures painted on the mind. The 
drama being limited to a three hours’ 
representation, must portray the 
events of years, if it attempts it, at 
railway speed. Thence it is, that no 
greater pleasure is in general felt from 
its representations than from seeing 
the tops of villages or the steeples of 
churches fleeting past when travelling 
fifty miles an hour on the Great 
Western. If we would really enjoy 
nature, we must stop short and sketch 
one of them, and then we shall feci 
pleasure indeed. 

It is a most grievous but unavoid- 
able consequence of this original de- 
parture, as we deem it, from right 
principle in dramatic composition, that 
it, leads by a natural and almost un- 


avoidable transition to all the extra- 
vagances and meritricious aids; the 
presence of which has so long been 
felt as the chief disgrace of the Bri- 
tish stage. As long as the unities qf 
time and place are adhered to, the 
poet has no resource but in the forces 
of character, the pathos of incident, 
the beauty of language. If ho does 
not succeed in these he is lost. But 
the moment that he feels himself at 
liberty to change the scene or time at 
pleasure, there is no end to lie assist- 
ance which ho will seek to derive 
from such adventitious support, how 
foreign soever to the real interest and 
tnic principles of his art. Frequent 
changes of scene, gorgeous pictures of 
buildings or scenery, brilliant exhi- 
bitions of stage olTect, processions, 
battles, storming.of castles, the clang 
of trumpets, the clashing of swords, 
the discharge of fire-arms, are all re- 
sorted to ill order to save the trouble 
of thought, or conceal mediocrity of 
conception. It may be that such ex- 
hibitions are very attractive, that they 
draw full houses of children, or of men 
and women with the minds of children 
— no small portion of the human race. 
But no one will assert that they are 
the ‘drama, any more than that name 
belonged to the exhibitions of lions or 
camelcopards in the J toman amphi- 
theatre. But the Romantic drama, by 
the unbounded latitude in point of 
time, place, and incident, which it 
permits, opens the door to all these 
siib^lltutcs foi; genius which the great 
drama, by excluding them, kept care- 
fully closed. Therefore it is that the 
corruption of taste has been much 
more rapid and irremediable in the 
countries by which it lias been adopt- 
ed, than ill those in which the old 
landmarks were adhered to ; and that 
in the latter the taste for extravagance 
in the public, and the degradation in 
the character of dramatic composition, 
has always been contemporary with 
the introduction of the Romantic style 
on the theatre. 

To see to what the Romantic style 
leads, wc have only to look at the 
dramatic pieces founded on the favour- 
ite works of fiction which have re- 
cently appeared in England and 
France. Dramas in both countries 
have been formed on the stories of 
the most popular novels of Scott, 
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Bulwer, Victor Hugo, Janin, and 
Eugene Sue. What success have they 
had ? What sort of things are they ? 
We pass over the horrors, the inde- 
cency, adulterous incest, and murders 
of the modern French drama, founded 
on the romances of three popular and 
imaginative novelists, and come to 
the dramas founded on our own groat 
romance writers, against whom no 
such charges can be brought, and the 
original plots of which have been con- 
structed with the utmost talent by the 
greatest master of prose liction the 
world ever saw. What has been the 
fate of the dramas of Ivanhoe^ The 
Antiquari/^ Guy Mannering^ Rob itoy, 
or Sir Walter’s other popular novels ? 
With the exception of the lowest class 
of Scotch audiences, who. roar on the 
representations of Dandle Dinmont, 
Bailie Nicol Jar vie, or the like, it 
may safely be affirmed that they have 
every where proved entire failures. 
The talent of a popular actress may 
for a time keep some of them up, as 
Miss Cushman has recently done with 
McgMcrrilies both i\L the London and 
provincial theatres ; but left to them- 
selves, they have every where suiik to 
the ground. The reason is evident. 
The story is so complicated, and leaps 
so from one thing to another, from a 
desire to skim over the whole novel, 
that except to those who have the 
original by heart, it is absolutely un- 
intelligible. 

It is said that the sketch of a '^ole 
lifetime, or of many years, is essential 
to the true development of character, 
which it is the great end of the drama 
to exhibit, because it is by the varied 
events of so long a period that >vc are 
made acquainted with it in real life. 
Here again w'O join issue with our 
opponents, and do most confidently 
maintain that the Greek drama, which 
professes to paint the heart by the 
paroxysms of passion it undergoes in 
the crisis of its fate, is much more 
likely to do it faithfully and effec- 
tually than the Eomantic, which por- 
ti*ays the events of a whole lifetime. 
When it is said the object of the 
drama is to paint the human heart, a 
distinction must be made. The heart 
may become kno'wn by ordinary life 
or moments of crisis, by custom or 
passion. The novelist, who portrays 
a whole life, may delineate it in the 


ffrst way ; but the dramatic poet, who 
is limited to a representation of three 
hours, must of necessity embrace the 
latter. But if the delineation of the 
heart by its expressions or sufferings 
in moments of passion, when it is 
laid bare by the vehemence of emo- 
tions, be the end in view, it must 
at once be evident that it is much 
more likely to be attained by vividly 
and minutely painting a single de- 
cisive crisis, with the acts and feel- 
ings to which it gives rise, than 
by presenting comparatively hur- 
ried and imperfect sketclies of pre- 
vious events, when the current of life 
ran comparatively smoothly. Every 
one knows how much the character 
of the French churgh and nobility 
rose during the sufferings of tlie Re- 
volution ; with truth was the instru- 
ment of their execution called the 
“holy guillotine,” from the virtues 
previously unheard of which it brought 
to light. Could any dramatic sketch 
of their previous lives paint the in- 
most heart of these victims so well as 
one faithful portrait of their conduct 
in the supremo hour? Could the 
mingled greatness and meanness of 
Napoleon’s character bo so well por- 
trayed, by a sketch of his life and 
impresske scenes from Lodi to St 
Helena, as by a graphic delineation 
of Ms conduct in the decisive crisis at 
■Waterloo ? 

It sounds w^ell, no doubt, to say, as 
Macaulay does, that the Romantic 
drama exhibits all the plans of a 
man’s life, from the ardour of generous 
youth to the coolness of experienced 
ago. This may be done in history or 
romance ; but it is impossible within 
the limits of a single representation. 
It is quite enough if, in so short a 
space, the stage can represent one 
momentous crisis with adequate power, 
and really paint the heart as laid bare 
by its occurrence. He who knows 
how difficult it is to do that in a 
single instance, will feel that the effbet 
can only be weakened by repeated 
draughts upon the sympathy of the 
audience, from the effect of different 
events In the same piece. The at- 
tempt to do so .scai*cely ever fails to 
weaken the effect of the whole piece, 
by distracting the interest and con- 
fusing the idea of the spectators. If 
it succeeds, the result, like the 
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repeated demands which Matthei<rs 
idade on onr risible facnlties, in ge** 
neral is to produce an effect dlrectlr 
the reyers^ of what was intended. 
The comedian, by trying too often to 
make us laugh, made us in the end 
more ready to cry ; the tragedian, by 
trying too often to make us cry, suc- 
ceeds generally only in making ns 
laugh. 

But what, then, it is said, is to be 
made of Shakspeare, and how is his 
transcendaut and universally acknow- 
ledged greatness, while setting the 
unities at defiance, to be reconciled 
with those principles? accept 
th^, chalienge ; wc take the case of 
the Bard of Avon, with his deathless 
fame, and maintain that his dramatic 
excellence not only affords no im- 
peachment of what has now been ad- 
vanced, but furnishes its most decisive 
confirmation. 

When it is commonly said that 
Shakspeare sets the unities at de- 
fiance, and assumed that his success 
has been owing to his disregarding 
them, the jhet is not correctly stated, 
and the inference is not logically 
drawn. It is a mistake to say that 
the unities are always disregarded by 
the great English tragedian. In many 
of his most popular pieces, they are 
maintained nearly as strictly as they 
were by JSophocles ; and we arc atfare 
of not one of his dramas which is still 
represented with undiminished effect 
on the stage, in. which the principle 
of the unities may not distinctly be 
recognised, and the long- continued 
success is not ^ to be traced to their 
observation. 

The Greeks, as every scholar knows, 
took great latitude with time in their 
representations. The interval between 
erne act and another, often ov^cn the 
time occupied by the chaimting of the 
eWns, frequently was made to cover 
a very considerable period, daring 
whiefr battles were fought, a duel or 
9 eoBspimey broke forth, an execution 
took |dace, and the most momentous 
events .of the piece off the stage 
oeeutred. Jn place, It is true, they 
were strictly limited ; the scene never 
dtanged, and all the incidents^ere 
mtrodueed by bringing successive 
tsersons upon it. In this respect, it 
may be admitted, they catried their 
strictness too far. Brobably it arose 


from the pieces bdhg represented, for 
the most part, in the open air, under 
circumstances when the illusion pra- 
duced by a change of scene, such as 
we witness at our theatres, was diM- 
eult, if not impossible, from the audi- 
ence being, for the most part, above 
the actors, and the stage having no 
top. But to whatever cause it may 
have been owing, wo hold the ad- 
herence to unity of place an unneces- 
sary and prejudicial strictness in the 
Greek theatre. But a vciy slight de- 
viation from it alone seems admissi- 
ble; and the unity of action or emotion 
seems to be the very essence of this 
species of composition. 

The trno principle appears to be, 
that the place should not change to a 
greater extent than the spectators 
can conceive the actors to have gone 
over without mconverncnce within the 
time embraced in the representatioti. 
This time often extended with the 
Greeks to a half of, or even a whole 
day, and there seems nothing adverse to 
principle in such extension. Changes 
of scene, therefore, from one room in 
a palace to another ; from one part of 
a town to another ; or even from a 
town to a chateau, garden, forest, or 
other place in its near vicinity, appear 
to be perfectly admissible, without 
any violation of true dramatic princi- 
ple. The popular opera of the “ Black 
Domino,’* to which the charming 
singing and acting of Madame Thilfon 
havp recently given such celebrity at 
the llaymarket, maybe considered in 
this respect as a model of the unities 
taken in a reasonable sense. The time 
which elapses in the piece is a single 
night ; the subject is the adventures 
which befcl the heroine during that 
period; the scene changes, but only 
to the places in the same town to 
which she went during its continu- 
ance. There seems nothing incon- 
sistent with the production of unity 
of interest in such a latitude. And 
jWith this inconsiderable expansion of 
the old Greek unities, it will be found 
that Shakspeare’s ^eatest plays, and 
those which experience has found to 
be best adapted for the stage, have 
been constructed on the true prin- 
ciples. 

Take for example, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, and As you Like it; perhaps 
the tragedy and comedy of his compo- 
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Bitioa which have mQst completelj 
kept their hold of the stage. The 
unities are neai'ly as closely ob- 
served in both as in any drama of 
Sophocles. With the exception of a 
slight alteration of place and scene, 
every thing is concentrated. The in- 
terest and emotion, which is the groat 
point, is maintained one and indivis- 
ible. With the exception of Romeo’s 
banishment to Mantua, and the scene 
with the druggist there, which, after 
alt, is but an episode, and took the 
hero only two hours’ drive from Ve- 
rona, the place is confined to different 
scenes in that town. The festive hall 
where the lovers first meet — the ex- 
quisite meeting on the balcouy 7 -Fa- 
thcr Ambrose’s cell — the room where 
Juliet coaxes the nurse — the garden 
where she parts from Romeo, when 
** Night’s candles are burnt out, and jo- 
cund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain s 
top--” 

the terrible scene where Juliet 
contemplates wakening in the tomb 
amidst her ancestors’ bones — the 
mausoleum itself, where tlic catastro- 
phe occurs, are all in the same town. 
The time supposed to elapse does not 
exceed twenty-four hours ; not more 
than in the Electra or Ipkiyenia in 
Aulis of Euripides. The interest, de- 
pendent entirely on the ardent love 
of Juliet, is as much undivided as in 
the Antigont of Scjphoclea. And yet 
we are told Shakspeare succeeded by 
disregarding the unities. 

Again, in As you Like «V, the same 
observation. holds true. Whoever re- 
collects the scenes of that delight- 
ful drama, must be sensible that 
it is, with the single exception 
of the scenes of the wrestlers in 
the first act, nothing but a Greek 
drama on thd English stage. Me- 
nander or Aristophanes would have 
made one of the characters recount 
that scene, which is merely introduc- 
tory, and introduced Rosalind and 
her companions for the first time in ‘ 
the Forest of Arden, where the real 
interest of the piece commences. A 
slight change of scene, indeed, occurs 
from One part of the forest to another, 
but it is so iuconsiderablc as in no 
degree to interfere with the unity of 
etlect. The single interest awjakeued 
by Rosaliiid’s secret love and playful 


archness of manner is i|;ept np un^ 
divided throughout. So also in The 
Tempest^ the unities in all the scenes 
which excite sympathy as com- 
pletely preserved as ever they were on 
the Greek stage ; and the angelic in- 
nocence of Miranda stands forth in as 
striking and undivided relief as the 
devotion of Antigone to sisterly afibc- 
tion, or the self-immolation of Iphi- 
genia to patriotic duty. Wo ar^i.wcll 
aware there are characters of a very 
difierent kind in that drama ; but the 
interest is conceutxated on those in 
which the unity is preserved. Lookf^^ 
at Othello, 111 what play of Euri- 
pides is singleness of interest more 
completely preserved than in that 
noble tragedy ? The haughty bearing, 
conscious pride, but ai-dcnt love of the 
Moor ; the deep love of Desdemoua, 
nourished, as wo so often see in real 
life, by qualities in her the very re- 
verse ; the gradual growth of jealousy 
from her innocent sportiveness of 
manner, and the diabolical machina- 
tions of lago ; her murder, in a fit of 
jealousy, by her dcspiiiring husband, 
and his self-sacrifice when the veil 
was drawn from Jiis eyes, — arc all 
brought forward, if not with the literal 
strictness of the Greek drama, at least 
with as much regard to unity of time, 
place, and action, as is required by its 
principles. 

"We arc well awaro that there aro 
many other dramas, and those,' per- 
haps, not less popular, of bhakspearc, 
in which unity of time and place is 
entirely set at defiance, and in w'hich 
the piece ends at the distance of hun- 
dreds of miles, sometimes after the 
lapse of years, from the point whence 
it commenced. Macbeth^ Julius Ccesar^ 
Richard lil.^ Henry F., Hamlet^ and 
many others, are examples of this de- 
viation from former principle, and it 
is to the universal admiration which 
they excite that the national par- 
tiality for the Romantic drama is to 
be ascribed. But in ail these instances 
it will be found — and the observation 
is a most material one — that the real 
interest is nearly as much centralised 
as it was in the Greek stage, and that 
it is on the extraordinaiy fascination 
w'hich a few scenes, or thli incident 
grouped round a single evenly possess^ 
that the sip^ess of the piece depends. 
The historical tragedies read wel^. 
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T^i^Vw in hietoripal romance does, 
^‘ aAd 'fmm the same cause,, that they 
'^%e looked on, not as dramas, but as 
, P#M:es of history. But this 

proved unable to support them on 
the theatre. Ojxc hy 9116 they have 
gradually dropped away from the 
stage. Some are occasionally revived, 

, '^^^‘fronx time to time, in^Wder to display 
the power, of a particular actor or 
detos? but never with any lasting 
success. Those plays of Shakspeare 
' which alone retain their hold of the 
theatre, are either those, such as Romeo 
Juliet, or As you Like it, in which 
^ the unities arc substantially observed, 
or^ which the resplendent brilliancy 
!**of#few characters or scenes, wdthiii 
very narrow, limits, fixes the atten- 
tion of the audience so completely as 
to render comparatively harmless, be- 
cause unfelt, the distraction produced 
by the intermixture of farce in the 
subordinate persons, or the violations 
of time anyplace in the structure of 
the piece. But it is not to every man 
that the pencil of the Bard of Avon, 

" I?ipp*d in th^ orient hues of heaven,” 

is given ; and the subsequent failure 
of the Komantic drai^a, in this and 
every other country, is mainly to be 
asgribed .to succeeding writers not 
having possessed his power of fixing, 
by the splendid colours of genius, the 
. attention of the spectators on a par- 
ticular part of the piece. Shakspeare 
disregards the unities in form ; but 
his bm*ning imagination restores their 
operations in substance.. 

Take fot example the most popular 
of the really ]|^mantic dramas, Mac^ 
heth and Hamlet No one need be 
told how the unities are violated in 
the first of these pieces : that it be- 
gins on a heath in Morayshire, where^ 
the witches appeal- to the victorious 
Thane ; that the murder of the King 
takes place in the<^Castlo of Inver- 
ness; that usurper is slain by 
Macduff in front of Duusinnane Castle 
near tl^p T^. But none can either 
have the play, oi^een it acted, 
without fc^ng.t^ the real interest 
lies in th^ wfits which, occurred, and 
the ambitions Jbellqgs which were' 
awak^ed .ia Macbeth and his . wife, 
-^wJvea temptalibu was fiit’ in their 
Mthiu their owil halls. S(j|phd- 
•Cflb^^dlia^^ laid tlid fifecne thcre,.^ 


andm^^de onqKOf.the characters nar- 
rate in the ontj^et the appearance of 
the witches oh the heath, and brought 
Macduff to the gates of Macbeth^s 
castle shortly after the inurder^of 
Duncan to avenge his death. Shak- 
speare has not done this ; but he has 
painted the scenes in the interior of 
the castle, before and after the murder, 
with such force and effect, that the 
mind is as much riveted by them, as 
if no previous or subsequent deviation 
from the unities had been introduced. 
Ilatnlet begins in a strain of unpar- 
alleled interest ; had the last four acts 
proceeded in the same sublime stylo 
as the first, and the filial duty de- 
volved by the ghost on his son of 
avenging his murder been discharged 
as rapidly as it should have been, and 
as the feelings of the audience lead 
them to desire, it would have been 
perhaps the most powerful tragedy in 
the world. Had Shakspeare proceeded 
on the principles of the Greek drama, 
ho would have done this, and produced 
a drama as universally admired as 
the Aijamemnoa of JEschylus. But 
every one feels that the interest is 
weakened and wellnigli lost as tlio 
play proceeds; new characters are in- 
troduced, the burlesque succeeds the 
sublime, the original design is for- 
gotten ; and w hen the spectre appears 
a second time “ to whet your almost 
blunted purpose,” his appearance is 
felt to be as necessary to revive the 
decaying interest of the piece, as to re- 
suscitate the all but forgotten fervour 
of the Prince of Denmark. 

We feel that we have committed 
high treason in the estimation of a 
large part of our readers, by contest- 
ing the justice of the principles on 
which Shakspeai*e proceeded in the 
construction of many of his dramas ; 
and wo know thai the opinions ad- 
vanced arc adverse to those of many, 
whose genius and professional success 
entitle their judgment on this sub- 
ject to the very highest respect. But 
^et the weight of authority, if that is 
to be appealed to, is decidedly in 
favour of the principles of the Greek 
being the true ones of the drama. 
From thq^days 01 Aristbtle to those of 
Addison, greatest critics,havo coii- 
cuiTed in this opinion; and he is a 
%,bold innovater on this subject who 
^ets atnpught the precepts of ‘Horace 
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and Quintilian, forgets the example 
of Sophocles and Schiller, of Euri- 
pides and Alfieri, of Corneille and 
Metastasio, and disregards the decided 
judgment of Pope* and Byron. The 
opinion of the latter poet was pecu- 
liarly strong in favour of the unities, 
and was repeatedly expressed in his 
correspondence preserved in Moore’s 
Life ; although his own noble dramas, 
being avowedly constructed with no 
view to representation, but as a ve- 
hicle for powerful declamation or 
impassioned poetry, often exhibit, 
especially in Manfred^ the most glar- 
ing violations of them. Johnson con- 
fessed that the weight of authority in 
favour of tlie Greek rules was so 
great, that it required no small cou- 


rage to attempt even to withstand it 
But it is not by authority that this, or 
any other question of taste, is to be ' 
decided. The true test of the' cor- 
rectness of opinion on *such matters 
is to be found in experience, and tlio 
inward feelings of persons of culti- 
vated minds and enlarged observa- 
tion. And in the preceding re- 
marks we have only extended to the' 
drama, principles familiar to artists in 
every other department of human 
imagination, and generally admitted 
in them, at least, to be correct ; and 
appealed, we trust not in vain, to the 
experience gained, and the lessons 
learned, by those who have cultivated 
the sister arts in those times with tho 
greatest success. 


* Those rules of old discover'd, not devised, 

As Nature still, but Nature methodised : 

Nature, like Liberty, is but restrain’d 
By the same laws which first herself ordain’d. 

ilcar how learii'd Greece her useful rules Indites, 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights ; 

t * 

Jusl precepts thus from groat examples given, 

She drew from them what they derived from heaven.” 

£ssay on Cntictam, 


THE minstrel’s CURSE. 

From ITiilano. Bt A. Lodge. 

A CASTLE of the olden time, o’er subject regions wide, 

Throned on its rocky height afar looked forth in feudal pride ; 

•And fragrant gardens decked the plain, where lakes, with crystal sheen, 
Mirrored the pleasant sylvan glades and lawns of living green. 

Here d\velt, of jealous fears the prey, in pomp of moody state, 

A King, by realms and cities fair, and conquest’s laurels great ; 

His glance bespoke the tyrant soul to pity ne’er subdued ; 

His words were chains and torments — liis characters were blood ! ' 

Once to these lordly towers at eve approached a tuneful pair, 

Of reverend silvery tresses ohe, and one wdth golden hair ; 

The old man on a palfrey sate — his harp, the Minstrel’s pride, 

He bore— his comrade, young and blithe, tripped Jightly at his side. 

Thus to the youth the old man spoke — “ My §on, it boots to-day, 

To try our deepe^ melodies, our most impassioned lay ; 

With cunnihg’st art essay the notes of blended joy and pAin ; 

Perchance this royal heart may own the magic of the strain.” 

Soon in the pillared regal hall; amid the courtly throng 

Of belted ktights and beauteous dames, they range the sons of song:— . 
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The in fearful majesty, recalled the meteor ’19 bla^e ; 

ynih beaming loveUness, the moonllght^B gentle rays. 

The old man swept the chords— -and qnick, responsive to the tone, 

Through all the train each heart confessed the spell of power nnhpown ; 
'And a dear angelic voice chimed in with youthful lire, < 

’IVas lihe tlie unseen minstrelsy of sonie ethereal quire i 

They sang of Love> delightful spring— of the old golden time ; 

Of knigh% leal, and maiden's truth, and chivalry sublime ; 

Of each high thought that stirs the soul informekl with heavenly dame ; 

" Of man's es:alted destinies-*of freedom, worth, and fame ! 

They paused in rapt attention hushed, the crowd had clustered neai’ ; 
j^The courtier smoothed the lip of scom, the wanior dropped a tear j 
* The Queen, with trembling extasy, took from her breast a rose ; 

And See I at the young Minstrel’s feet the guerdon flower she throws. 

“lia !” shrieked the King — “my lieges first, with your detested lays, 

Ye have seduced — and now' my Ciueeii their witchery betrays ; 

Die, tuneful niinion !”— at the youth he hurled the gleaming sw'ord, 

And from the fount of golden strains the crimson tide was poured. 

While scared, as by the lightning’s flash, all stood in mute dismay, 

The boy on his loved master’s breast had breathed his soul away : — ^ 

The old man round the bleeding fonn his mantle wrapped with speed ; 
Baised the dear victim in his arm^ and bound him ou his steed. 

The portals passed, he stood awhile, and gazed with tearful eyes — 

' And grasped his harp— the master haip— of thousand harps the prize : 

Then frantic on a column’s base he dashed the useless lyre, 

And thus the curse of Poesy spoke with a, prophet’s fire! 

Woe ! AVoe ! proud tow'crs— dire House of blood ! thy guilty courts 
amqng, 

ISfe’er may the chords of harmony be waked — tlic voire of song ; 

The tread of silent slaves alone shall echo mid the gloom. 

Till Buin waits, and hovering fiends of vengeance shriek thy doom I 

“Woe ! Woo ! ye blooming gardens fair— decked in the pride of May, 
Bjsbold this flower untimely cropped— look — and no more be gay I 
The sight shqjojd wither eyery leaf— -make all your fountains diy, 

And bid tlm bright enchantment round in w'asteful horror lie ! 

“And thou, fell Tyrant, curst for aye of all the tuneful train — 

May blighted bays, and bitter scorp, mock thy ijiglorioiis reign ! 

Perish thy hated name with thee— from songs and annals fade — 

Thy race — thy power — ^thy very crimes — lost in oblivion’s shade 1” 

The aged Bard has spoken— and Heaven has'heard the prayer ; 

The haughty tbwei’s are crumbling low— no regal dome is there ! 

, A single (felumn soars on high, to tell pf splendours past— 

And see 1 % cracMd^it nods^ the heaa — tliis hour may bo it’s last ! 

lYhere once #he iS^ry garden smiled, a mounaful desert lies— 

No rills reli^b the barren sand^no graceful stems ailse — 

IProm storied page, and legend strain, this King has vanished long; 

, His race is ‘dead— his power forgot such is the might of song! 
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THE MINE, THE FOREST, ANI> THE CORHUXEBA. 


The silver mines of Potosi, the 
virgin forests, and mighty cordil- 
leras of South America, are words 
familiar and full of interest to Euro- 
pean cai’S. Countless riches, prodi- 
gious vegetable luEuriance, stupendous 
grandeur, are the associations they 
suggest. With these should be coupled 
ideas of cruelty, desolation, and dis- 
ease, of human suffering and degra- 
dation pushed to their utmost limit, 
of opportunities neglected, and advan- 
tages misused. Not a bar of silver, 
or. a healing drug, or an Alpaca llcccc, 
shipped from Peruvian ports to supply 
another hemisphere with luxuries 
and comforts, but is the price of an 
incalculable amount of misery, and 
even of blood — the blood of a race once 
noble and powerful, now wretched and 
depraved by the agency of those whose 
duty and in whose power it was to 
civilize and improve them. The 
corrupt policy of Spanish rulers, the 
baneful example of Spanish colonists 
and their descendants, have gone far 
towards the depopulation and utter 
ruin of the richest of South American 
countries. How imprudent and sui- 
cidal has been the course adopted, will 
presently be made apparent. Those 
who desire evidence in support of our 
assertion, need but follow Dr Tschudi, 
as wc now propose doing, into the 
mining, luouutainous, and forest dis- 
tricts of Peru. 

Difficult and dangerous as a journey 
through the maritime provinces of 
Peru undeniably is, it is mere railroad 
travelling when compared with an 
expedition iuto the interior of the 
countiy. In the former case, the 
land is level, and the sun, the sand, 
and the highwayman, arc the only 
perils to be encountered or evaded. 
But a ramble in the mountaihs is a 
succession of haii'breadth escapes, a 
deliberate, confronting of constantly 
recurring dangers, to which even the 
natives miwillingly expose themselves, 
and frequently fall victims. The 
fivalanchcs, precipices, gaping ravines, 


slippery glaciers, and violent storms 
common to all Alpine regions, are 
here complicated by other risks pe- 
culiar to the South American moun- 
tains. Heavy rains, lasting for weeks 
together, falls of snow that in a few 
moments obliterate all trace of a path, 
treacherous swamps, strange and 
loathsome maladies, and even blind- 
ness, combine to deter the traveller 
from his dangerous undertaking. All 
these did Dr Tschudi brave, and from 
them all, after the endurance of great 
hardship and suffering, he was fortu- 
nate enough to escape. 

At a very short distance from Lima, 
the traveller, proceeding eastward, 
gets a foretaste of the difficulties and 
inconveniences in reserve for him. 
Whilst riding through the vale of 
Surco, or through some other of the 
valleys leading from the coast to the 

g iountains, he perceives a fountain by 
lie road side, and pauses to refr(ish 
bis tired mule. Scarcely is his inten- 
tion manifest, when ho is startled by 
a cry from his guide, or from a pass- 
ing Indian — “ Cuidado ! Es agua 
de cerruga I ” In these valleys reigns 
a terrible disease called the verrugas^ 
attributed by the natives to the M^ater 
of certain springs, and for which all 
Dr Tschudi’s investigations were in- 
sufRcient to discover another cause. 
Fever, pains in the bones, and loss of 
blood from cutaneous eruptions, are 
the leading symptoms of this malady, 
'which is frequently of long duration, 
and sometimes tci^inatcs fatally. 
It seizes the Indians and lighter castes 
in preference to the white men and 
negroes, and no specific has yet been 
discovered for its cure. Mules and 
horses arc also subject to its attacks. 
In no country, it would appear from Dr 
Tschudi’s evidence, qre there so many 
strange and unaccountable maladies 
as in Peru; Nearly efej^y valley has 
its peculiar disease, extending over 
a district of a few square miles, and 
unknown beyond its limits. To most 
' of them it has hitherto been impossible 
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to assign a cause. Their ori^n must 
probably be sought in certain vege- 
table influences, or in those of the> 
vast variety of minerals which the 
soil of Peru contains. 

In the mountains, the shoeing ,of 
mules and horses is frequently a mat- 
ter of much diflicttlty ; and it is ad- 
visable for the traveller to acquire 
the art, and furnish himself with need- 
ful implements, before leaving the more 
civilized part of the country. Farriers 
are only to' be found in the large In- 
dian villages, and it is common to 
ride fifty or sixty leagues without 
meeting with one. In the village of 
San Geronirao de Surco, the innkeeper 
is the only blacksmith, and J)r Tsch- 
udi, whose horse had cast a shoe, was 
compelled to pay half a gold ounce 
(upwards of thirty shillings) to have 
it replaced. This was one half less 
than the sum at first demanded by the 
exorbitant son of Vulcan, who doubt- 
less remembered the old Spanish pro- 
verb, “ for a nail is lost a shoe, for a 
shoe the horse, for the horse the horse- 
man.”* The doctor took the hint, and 
some lessons in shoeing, which after- 
wards stood him in good stead. It is a 
common practice in Peru, on the sandy 
coast, and where the roads permit it, 
to ride a horse or mule unshod for the 
first four or five days of a journey. 
Then shoes are put on the fore feet, 
and a few days later on the hinder 
ones. This is thought to give new 
strength to the animals, and to enable 
them to hold out longer. On the 
mountain tracks, the wear and tear of 
iron must be prodigious, as may be 
judged from the following description 
of three leagues of road between Viso 
and San Mateo, by no means the 
worst bit met with by our traveller. 

“ The valley frequently becomes a 
mere narrow split in the mountains, 
inclosed between walls of rock a thou- 
sand feet high. These enormous preci- 
pices are cither perpendicular, or their 
summits incline inwards, forming a 
vast arch ; along their base, washed 
by the foaming waters of the river, 
or higher up, along their si^e, winds 
the narrow and dangerous path. In 
some places they recede a little from 


the perpendiinilar, and their abrupt 
slopes are sprinkled with stones and 
fragments of rock, which every now 
and then, loosened by rain, detach 
themselves and roll down into the 
valley. The path is heaped with 
these fragments, which give way un- 
der the tread of the heavily laden 
mules, and afford them scanty foot- 
hold. From time to time, enormous 
blocks thunder down the precipice, 
and bury themselves in the waters 
beneath. , I associate a painful re- 
collection with the road from Viso to 
San Mateo. It was there that a mass 
of stone struck one of my mules, and 
precipitated it into the river. My 
most important instruments and tra- 
velling necessaries; a portion of my 
collections and papers,- and — an irre- 
parable loss— a diary carefully and 
conscientiously kept during a period 
of fourteen months, became the prey 
of the waters. Two days later the 
mule was washed ashore, but its load 
was irrecoverably lost. Each year 
numerous beasts of burden, and many 
travellers, perish upon this dangerous 
road. Cavalry on the march arc par- 
ticularly apt to suffer, and often a slip 
of the horse’s foot, or a hasty move- 
ment of the rider, suffices to consign 
both to the yawning chasm by their 
side. At the inn at Viso I met an 
officer, who had just come from the 
mountains, bringing his two sons with 
him. lie had taken the youngest 
before him ; the other, a boy of ten 
ycai-s of age, rode upon the mule’s 
crupper. Half a league from Viso, 
a lai-ge stone came plunging down 
from the mountain, struck the eld- 
est lad, and dashed him into the 
stream.” 

” Although frequently ill-treated by 
the Creoles, and especially by the 
officers, the Indians in most parts of 
Peru show ready hospitality and good- 
will to the solitary traveller. Those 
in the neighbonrhood of Sail Mateo 
are an exception; they are distrustful, 
rough, and disobliging. When a tra- 
veller enters the village, he is instantly 
waited upon by the alcalde and regi- 
dores, who demand his passport. Has 
he none, he risks ill-treatment, and bo- 
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ittg put upon a jackass and carried off 
to the nearest prefect. Luckily the 
ignorance of the village authorities 
renders them easy to deal with ; it is 
rare that they can read. On one 
occasion, when Dr Tschudi’s passport 
was demanded, the only printed paper 
in his pocket was an old playbill, that 
of the last opera he had attended be- 
fore his departure from Lima, and 
which he had taken with him as wad- 
ding for his gun. lie handed it to 
the Indian regidor, who gravely un- 
folded it, stared hard at the words 
Lucia di Laramermoor, and returned 
it with the remark, that the passport 
was perfectly in order. 

Any thing more wretched in their 
accommodations than the tamhos or 
village inns, can scarcely be imagined. 
So bad are they, that the traveller is 
sometimes driven to pass the night in 
the snow rather tiian accept of their 
shelter, and at the same time submit 
to the nuisances with which they 
abound. One of these villanous 
hostclrics, in which J)r Tschudi seve- 
ral times attempted to sleep, is de- 
scribed ly him with a niiniiteness that 
will rather startle the squeamish 
amongst his readers. Vermin every 
where, on the floor and walls, in the 
clothes of the Indian hag officiating as 
hostess, even in the caldron in which 
a vile mixture of potatoe water and 
Spanish pepper is prepai'cd for supper. 
For sole bed there is the damp earth, 
upon which hosts, children, and tra- 
vellers stretch themselves. Each per- 
son is accommodated with a sheep- 
skin, and over the wdiole company is 
spread an enormous woollen blanket. 
But woe to the inexperienced travel- 
ler who avails himself of the cover- 
ings thus bountifully furnished, swarm- 
ing as they are with inhabitants from 
whoso assaults escape is impossible. 
Even if he creeps into a corner, and 
makes himself a bed with his saddle- 
cloths, he is not secure. Add to these 
comforts a stifling smoke, and other 
nauseous exhalations, and the gambols 
of innumerable guinea-pigs, common 
as mice in many parts of Peru, w ho 
caper the night through over the faces 
and bodies of the sleepers, and the 
picture of a Sonth American moun- 
tain inn will be as complete as it is 
uninviting. But these annoyances, 
great though they be, are very trifles 


compared to the more serious evils 
awaiting the traveller iu the higher 
regions of the Cordilleras. At about 
12,600 feet above the level of the sea, 
the ^fleets of the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere begin to be sensibly and 
painfully felt. The natives, unac« 
quainted with theniTGal cause of the 
malady thus occasioned, and which 
by them is called puna^ by the Spa- 
nish Creoles veta or mareo^ attribute 
it to the exhalations of bietals, espe- 
cially of antimony. Horses, not bred 
in the mountains, suffer greatly from 
the veta^ and frccfuently fall down 
helpless. The ari’iaros adopt various 
cruel means for their revival, such as 
cutting off their ears and tail, and 
slitting up their nostrils, the latter 
being probably the only useful remedy, 
as it allows the animal to inhale a 
large volume of air. To preserve 
them from the veta^ chopped garlic is 
put into their nostrils. With human 
beings, this state of the atmosphere 
causes the blood to gush from the 
eyes, nose, and lips, and occasions 
faintiugs, blood- spittings, vomitings, 
and other unpleasant and dangerous 
symptoms. The sensation somewhat 
resembles that of sea-sickness, whence 
the Spanish name of mareo. The 
malady, in its most violent form, some-^^^ 
times causes death from excessive loss 
of blood. Of this. Dr Tschudi saw 
instances. Much depends on the 
general health and constitution of the 
persons attacked. The action of the 
veta is very capricious. Some persons 
do not experience it on a first visit to 
the mountains, but suffer ou subse- 
quent ones. Another singular circum- 
stance is, that it is much more violent 
in some places than in others of a 
greater altitude. This affords ground 
for a supposition, that other causes, 
besides the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere, concur to occasion it. 
These as yet remain unknown. The 
districts in which the veta is felt with 
the greatest intensity, are for the 
most part very metallic, and this has 
given rise to the Indian theory of its ' 
cause. * • 

Another terrible scourge to the 
traveller in the Cordilleras is the 
surumpe^ a violent inffammation of 
the eye, brought on by the sudden 
reflection of the sun from the enow. 
In those mountains the eyea are kept 
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" continually in an irritated state by the 
^rarefied air alid^utting winds, and are 
consequently unusually susceptible. 
Oftei^ the heavens become suddenly 
overcast, and in a few minutes^the 
yellowish-green waste is one sheet of 
snow. Then out bursts the sun with 
ovei'poWering spleijdoin’i a sharp burn- 
ing pain is instantly felt in the eyes, and 
speedily increases to an unbearable 
extent. The eyes become red, the 
lids swell and bleed. So violent is 
the agony as to cause despaii' and 
' delirium. Dr Tschudi compares it to 
the sensation occasioned by rubbing 
Spanish pepper or gunpowder into 
the eyes. Clirouic inflammation, even 
total blindness, is the frequent conse- 
quence of the surumpe in its most in- 
tense form. In the Cordilleras it is 
no nnnsiial thing to And Indians sit- 
ting by the wayside, shrieking from 
pain, and unable to continue their 
journey. The Creoles, when they 
visit the mountains, protect them- 
selves with green spectacles and veils. 

During five months of the year, 
from November till March, storms 
are of almost daily occnrrence in the 
Cordilleras. They commence with 
remarkable punctuality between two 
and three in the afternoon, and con- 
tinue* till five or half-past ; later than 
this, or in the Jiiight, a storm was 
never .known to occur. They arc ac- 
companied by falls of snow, which 
last till after midnight. The mornhig 
^ sun dispels the cold mist that hangs 
about the mountain peaks, and in a 
few hours the snow is melted. “ On 
the raging ocean,” says Dr Tschudi, 

“ and in the dark depths of the abori- 
ginal forests, I have witnessed temfic 
storms, whose Jiorrors were increased 
by surrounding gloom and imminent 
danger, but never did I feel anxiety 
imd alaim as in Antaichahua, (a dis- 
trict of the Cordilleras celebrated for 
. storms.) For hours together flash 
* fbUowed flash in uninterrupted suc- 
: cession, painting blood-red cataracts 
^on the naked precipices ; the thun- 
*der crashed, the zigzag lightning ran 
sJoDg< the . ^and, leaving long fur- 
rows the scorched grass. The 
atmoi^here quivered with the con- 
tiAubus roll of thunder, repeated a 
tbeusai4-fold by the moimtain echoes, 
travdller, overtaken by these ter- 
tempests, leaves his trembling 
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horse, and seeks*" shelter and relfage 
beneath some impending rock.” 

The hanging bridges ami huams are 
not to be forgotten in enumerating the 
perils of Teruvian travelling. Tim 
former are composed of four thick 
ropes of cow-hide, connected by a 
weft of cords of the same material, 
and overlaid with branches, straw, 
and agair roots. The ropes are fast- 
ened to posts on cither side of the 
river ; a couple of cords, two or three 
feet higher than the bridge, serve for 
balustrades ; and over this unsteady 
causeway, which swings like a ham- 
mock, the traveller has to pass, lead- 
ing Ills reluctant mule. The passage 
of rivers by fntaros is much worse, and 
jiltogether a most un])leasant opera- 
tion. It can bo effected only where 
the banks are high and precipitous. 
A single strong roj)© extends from 
one shore to the other, with a wooden 
macliinc, in form of a yoke, slung 
lipon it. To this yoke the traveller 
is tied, and is then drawn over by 
means of a second cord. In case of 
the main rope breaking, the passenger 
by the yoke is inevitably drowned. 
When rivers arc traversed in this 
manner, the mules and horses are 
driven into the Avater, and compelled 
to swim across. 

But a further detail of the dangers 
and drfflciilties of travel in Peru would 
leave us little space to enumerate its 
interesting results. Supposing the 
reader, therefore, to have safely ac- 
complished his journey through the 
solitary ravines, and over the chilly 
summits of the Cordilleras, we trans- 
port him at once to the Cerro do 
Pasco, famed for the wealth of its 
sDver mines. In a region of snow 
and ice, at an elevation of 13,073 feet 
above the sea, he suddenly comes in 
sight of a large and populous city, 
built in a hollow, and surrounded on 
all sides by lakes and swamps. On 
the margin of eternal snows, in the 
wildest district of Peru, and in de- 
fiance of the asperities of climate, 
Mammon has assembled a host of 
worshippers to dig and delve in the 
richest of his storehouses. 

Some two hundred and Afteen 
years ago, according to the legend, 
a small patnpa that Hes southeast 
from Lake Lauricocha^ the iflotber 
of the mighty river Amaaoti, an 
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Indian, Hauri Capcltft by name, 
tended hie master's sheep. Having 
wandered ^ine day to an unusual dis- 
tance from his hut, he sought shelter 
from the cold under a rock, and 
lighted a large fire. The following 
morning he saw to his astonishment 
that the stone beneath, the ashes had 
melted and become pure silver. He 
joyfully informed his emifioycr, a 
Spaniard of the name of Ugarte, of 
this singular circumstance. Ugarte 
hastened to the place, and found that 
his sheplicrd had liit upon a vein of 
silver ore of extraordinary richness, 
of which lie at once took possession, 
and worked it with peat success. 
This same mine is still w'orked, and 
is known as la Descuhridora^ the dis- 
coverer. Presently a number of per- 
sons came from the village of Pasco, 
two leagues distant, and sought and 
discovered now veins. 'J’he great rich- 
ness of the ore and the increase of 
employment soon drew crowds to the 
place — some to work, others to supply 
the miners with the necessaries of 
life ; and thus, in a very brief time, 
there sprung up a town of eighteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

The ground whereon Ccito do Pasco 
is built is a perfect network of sil- 
ver veins, to g6t at w^hich the ' earth 
has been opened in every direction. 
Many of the inhabitants work the 
mines in their own collars *, but this, 
of course, is on a small scale, and 
there are not more than five hundred 
openings meriting, by reason of their 
depth and importance, the name of 
shafts. All, however, whether deep or 
shallow, are worked in a very sense- 
less, disorderly, and imprudent man- 
ner — the sole object of their owners 
being to obtain, at the least possible 
expense, and in the shortest possible 
time, the utmost amount of ore. 
Nobody ever thinks of arching or 
walling the interior of the excava-: 
tions, and consequently the shafts and 
galleries frequently falPin, burying 
under their ruins the unfortunate In- 
dian miners. Not a year passes with- 
out temble catastrophes of this kind. 
In the mine of Matagente, (literally. 
Kill-people,) now entirely destroyed, 
three hundred labourers lost their 
lives by accident. For incurring 
*tbesc terrible risks, and fbr a species 
of labour of all others the most 


painfnl and wearisome, the Indians 
are wretchedly paid, and their 
scanty earnings are diminished by 
the iniquitous truck system which is 
indfull operation in the mines as well 
as in the plantations of Peru. The 
miner who, at the week's end, has a 
dollar to receive,«stcems himself for- 
tunate, and forthwith proceeds to^ 
spend it in brandy. The mining In* 
dians are the most depraved and de- 
graded of their race. When a mine 
is in hoya^ as it is called, that is to 
say, at periods wlien it yields uncom- 
monly rich metal, more labourers are 
required, and temporarily taken on. 
When this occurs in several mines at 
one time, the population of Cerro de 
Pasco sometimes doubles and trebles 
itself. During the boyas, the miners 
are paid by a small share in the daily 
produce of their labours. They some- 
times succeed in improving their 
wages by stealing the ore, but this is 
very difliciilt, so naiTOwly are they 
searched when they leave the mine. 
One man told Dr Tschudi how he 
h«nd managed to appix)priate the rich- 
est piece of ore -he ever saw. He 
tied it. on his back, and pretended to 
be so desperately ill, that the corpo- 
ral allowed him to leave the, mine. 
Wrapped in his poncho, he was car- 
ried past the inspectors by two con- 
federates, and the treasure was put 
in safety. Formerly, when a mine 
yielded polvorilla, a black ore in the 
form of powder, but of great richness, 
the miners stripped themselves na- 
ked, whetted their whole body, and 
then rolled in this silver dust, which 
■stuck to them. Released from the 
mine, they washed off the crust, and 
sold it for several dollars. This de- 
vice, however, was detected, and, fo^ 
several ► years past, the departing 
miners arc compelled to strip for 
inspection. 

Like the extraction of the ore, the 
purification of the silvfer from the 
dross is conducted in the rudest ahd 
most primitive matincr. The conse- 
quence is an immense consumptioti of 
quicksilver. On each mark of silver, 
worth in Lima eight and a-half ‘dol- 
lars, or about thirty shillings, it is 
estimated that half a pound of quick- 
silver ls‘ exp#ded. The quicMsHver 
comes chiefly frotn Spain— Vety little 
from Idria— ill iron jars containing 
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Beyenty*fiye pounds weight. The 
price of one of these jai's yaries from 
sixty to one hundred dollars, but is 
sometimes as high as one hundred 
and forty dollars. Both the amalga- 
mation and separation of the metals 
are so badly managed, as to occasion 
a terrible amount of mercurial disease 
amongst the Indians employed in the 
process. From the refining-houses 
the silyer is, or ought to be, sent to 
Callana, the government melting- 
house, there to be cast into bars of 
a hundred pounds weiglit, each of 
which is stamped and charged with 
imposts to the amount of about forty- 
four dollars. But a vast deal of the 
metal is smuggled to the coast and 
shipped for Europe without ever visit- 
ing the Callana. Hence it is scarcely 
possible to estimate the quantity an- 
nually produced. The amount regis- 
tered is from two to three hundred 
thousand marks — rarely over the 
latter sum. 

Besidence in the Cerro de Pasco is 
highly disagreeable. The climate is 
execrable; cold and stormy, with 
heavy rains and violent falls of snow. 
Nothing leas than the auri sacra fames 
could have induced such a congrega- 
tion of human beings, from all nations 
and comers of the globe, in so inhos- 
pitable a latitude. The new-comer 
with ditficulty accustoms himself to 
the severity of the weather, and to 
the perpetual hammering going on 
under his feet, and at night under his 
very bed, for the mines are worked 
without cessation. Luckily earth- 
quakes are rare in that region. A 
heavy shock would bury the whole 
town in the bosom of the earth. 

Silver being the only produce of 
the soil, living is very dear in the 
Cerro. All the necessaries, of life 
have to be brought from a great dis- 
tance; and this, combined with tiio 
greediness of the venders, and the 
abundance of money, causes enor- 
mous prices to be demanded and ob- 
tained. House-rent is exorbitantly 
. high ; the keep of a horse often costs, 
owing to*^the w^t of forage, from two 
to three dollars a-day. Here, as at 
Lima, the coifee and eating-houses are 
kept by Italians, principally Genoese. 
The popnlation of tWtown is the 
most motley imaginaole ; scarcely 
a countiy in the world but has its 


representatives. Of the upper classes 
the darling vice is gambling, carried 
to an almost unparalleled extent. 
Fi*om earliest morning cards and dice 
are in full activity : the mine pro- 
prietor leaves his counting-house and 
silver carts, the trader abandons his 
shop, to indulge for a (onple of hours 
in his favourite amusement; and, 
when the evening comes, play is uni- 
versal in all the best houses of the 
town. The mayordomos, or superin- 
tendents of the mines, sit down to 
the gaming-table at uightfall, and 
only leave it when at daybreak the 
bell summons them to the shaft. 
Often do they gamble away their 
share in a boya lung before signs of 
one arc apparent. Amongst the In- 
dians, druukenness is the chief failing. 
Wlicn primed by spirits, they become 
quarrelsome ; and scarcely a Sunday 
or holiday passes without savage 
fights between the workmen of dific- 
rent mines. Severe wounds, and even 
deaths, are the consequences of these 
encounters, in which the authorities 
never dream of interfering. When, 
owing to the richness of a boya, the 
Indian finds himself possessed of an 
nuusnal number of dollars, he squan- 
ders them ill the most ridiculous man- 
ner, like a drunken sailor with a 
year’s pay in his pocket. DrTscliudi 
saw one fellow buy a Spanish cloak 
for ninety- two dollars. Draping it 
round him, lie proceeded to the next 
town, got drunk, rolled himself in the 
gutter, and then threw away the cloak 
because it was lorn and dirty. A 
watchmaker told the doctor that once 
an Indian came to him to buy a gold 
watch. He- handed him one, w ith 
the remark that the price was tw'elvc 
gold ounces, (two hundred and four . 
dollars,) .and that it would probably 
be too dear for him. The Indian 
took the w'atch, paid for it, and then 
dashing it upon the ground, walked 
away, saying that the thing was no 
use to him. • 

Besides the mines of Cerro de Tas- 
co, Dr Tscliudi gives us details of 
many others situate in various parts 
of Peru, The Salcedo mine, in the 
province of Puno, is celebrated for the 
tragical end of its discoverer. Don 
Josd Salcedo, a poor Spaniard, was in 
love with an Indian girl, whose mo- 
ther promised to show Mm a silver 
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vein of uncommon richness if he would 
marry her daughter. Ho did so, and 
worked the vein with great success. 
After a time the fame of his wealth 
roused the envy of the Conde de Le- 
mos, then viceroy of Peru. By his 
generosity and benevolence Salcedo 
had made himselt very popular with 
the Indians, and this served the vice- 
roy as a pretext to accuse him of high 
treason, on the ground of iiis stirring 
up the population against the Spanish 
government. Salcedo was imprisoned, 
and sentenced to death. Whilst in 
liis dungeon he besought Count Lc- 
mos to send the papers relating to his 
trial to the supreme tribunal at Ma- 
drid, and to allow him to make an 
appeal to the king’s mercy. If this 
request were granted, he promised to 
pay a daily 'tribute of a bar of silver, 
from the time of the ship’s sailing from 
Callao to that of its return. In those 
days the voyage from Callao to Spain 
and back occupied from twelve to six- 
teen months. This may give an idea 
of the wealth of Salcedo and his mine; 
The viceroy refused the condition, 
hung up Salcedo, (in May 1609,) and 
set out for the mines. But his injus- 
tice and cruelty were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Whilst Salcedo pre- 
pared for death, his niotlicr-iii-law 
and her friends and relations bc'.took 
themselves to the mine, destroyed the 
works, filled it with water, and closed 
the entrance sa skilfully that it v/as 
impossible to discover it. They then 
dispersed in various directions, and 
neither promises nor tortures could 
induce those -who wore afterwards 
captured, to reveal the position of the 
mine. To this diiy it remains undis- 
covered. 

Another example of the exceeding 
richness of Peruvian mines is to be 
found in that of San Jose, in the de- 
partment of Huancavclica. Its owner 
asked the viceroy Castro, whoso 
friend he was, to stand godfather to 
his first child. The viceroy was pre- 
vented from going himself, but sent 
his wife as a proxy.. To do her honour, 
the proprietor of San Jose caused a 
triple row of silver bars to be placed 
along the wlidlb of the distance, and it 
was no short one, between his house 
and the church. Over this costly cause- 
way the vice-queen Castro accom- 
panied the child to its baptism. On 
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her departure her magnificent Am- 
phitryon made her a present of the 
silver road as a mark of gratitude for 
the honour she had done him. Since 
then, the mines and the province have 
borne the name of Castrovireyna. ^ 
Most of the fonner -are now no longer 
worked. In the richest of them, 
owing to the careless mode of mining, 
one hundred and twenty-two work- 
men were buried alive at one time. 
Since then, no Indian can be prevailed 
upon to enter it. 

The Indians have not been slow to 
discover how little ‘ advantage they 
derive from the mining system, pro- 
curing tlicm, as it docs, small pay for 
severe labour. Hence, although ac- 
quainted for centuries past wdth in- 
iniincrablc rich veins of ore, the know- 
ledge of which has been handed down 
fi‘om father to son, they obstinately 
persist in keeping them secret. All 
endeavours to shake this determination 
have hitherto been fruitless ; even 
the rarely failing argument of brandy 
ill these cases loses its power. 
The existence of the treasures has 
been ascertained beyond a doubt; 
but there is not a shadow of hope that 
the stubborn resented Indian will ever, 
reveal their locality to the greedy 
C reolc and detested Metis. N umerous 
and romantic arc the tales told of 
this determined concealment, and of 
the prudence and w'atchfulness of the 
Indians. “ In the great village of 
Iluancayo,” says i)r Tschudi, there 
lived, a few years ago, two brothers, 
Jose and Pedro Iriarte, who ranked 
amongst the most influential of I*ti- 
riivian miners. They knew that in 
the neighbouring hills veins of almost 
virgin silver existed, and, with a view 
to theii* discovery, they dispatched a 
young man to a village near which 
they suspected them to be situate. 
The emissary took up his dwelling in 
the hut of a shepherd, with whose 
daughter, after a feiv montlis’ residence, 
he established an intrigue. At last 
the young girl promised to show him 
a rich mine. On a certain day, when 
she drove her sheep to the p'asture, 
he w^as to follow her at a, distance, 
and to dig the spot wdiere she should 
let her cloak fall. This he did, and 
after very brief labour found a cavity 
in the esu’th disclosing ore of uncom- 
mon richness. Whilst breaking out 
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the metal, he was joined by the girl’s 
father, who declared himself delighted 
at the discovery, and offered to help 
him. After some hours’ labour they 
paused to rest, and the old Indian 
handed his companion a gourd of 
chicha, (a fermented drink,) of which 
tlie latter thankfully drank. Soon, 
however, the young man felt himself 
ill, and knew that he was poisoned. 
Taking his wallet full of ore, he has- 
tened to the village, mounted his horse, 
and rode to lliiancayo, where he in- 
^ formed Iriartc of what had occurred, 
described the position of the mine, 
and died the same night. Immediate 
and careful rcscjirchcs were of no 
avail. The Indian and his family 
had disappeared, the mine had been 
filled up, and was never discovered.” 

A Franciscan monk, also resident 
in Iluancayo, a confirmed gambler, 
and consequently often embarrassed 
for money, had gained, by his kind- 
ness, the affections of the Indians, 
who constantly brought him small 
resents of cheese and poultry. One 
ay when he had lost heavily, lie con- 
fiided his difilculties to an Indian, his 
particular gossip. The latter pro- 
mised to help him, and the next 
evening brought Iiim a large sack full 
of the richest silver ore. The same 
Was repeated several times ; but the 
monk, not satisfied, did not cease to 
importune his friend- to. show him the 
place whence' he took the treasure. 
The Indian at last agreed to do soT 
In the night-time he came, with two 
companions, to the dwelling of the 
Franciscan, blindfolded him, put him 
on his shoulders, and carried him, 
alternately with his comrades, a dis- 
tance of some leagues into the moun- 
tains. Here the monk was set down, 
and found iiimself in a small shallow 
shaft, where his eyes were dazzled by 
beauty of the silver. When he 
had gazed at it long enough, and 
' loaded himself with the ore, he was 
carried back as he had been brought. 
On his way he unfastened his chaplet, 
dttd from, time to time let a grain 
‘drop,. trusting by this means to trace 
,otct tke mine. lie had been but 
k hours in bed fvhen he was dis- 
by the entrance of his gaide. 
♦^Father,” said the Indian, quietly, 
have lost your rosary.” And 


he presedtefd him with a handful of 
the beads. 

This mania for concealment is not 
tmiversal amongst the Peruvians, who, 
it must be remembered, originally 
sprang from various tribes, united by 
the Incas into one nation. Great 
differences of character and manners 
are still to be found amongst them, 
some showing themselves as frank 
and friendly towards the white men 
as others are mistrustful aud inifnical. 
The principal mines that are or have 
been Vvorked, were pointed out to the 
Spaniards by the natives. Generally, 
however, the latter look upon seekers 
of mines with suspicion, and they 
still relate with horror and disgust, 
how Huari Capeha, the discoverer of 
the mines oF Cerro de I’asco, was 
thrown by Ugartc into a gloomy dun- 
geon, where he pined away his life. 
I)r Tscliudi could not ascertain the 
authenticity of this talc, but he often 
heard it told by the Indians, who 
gave it as a reason for concealing any 
new mines they might discover. 

At the pass of Antarangra, 15,600 
feet above the level of the sea, J)r 
Tschudi found two small lakes, scai'cc- 
ly thirty paces asunder. One of these 
is the source of the river San Mateo, 
which flows westward, passes Lima 
under the name of the Kimac, and 
discharges itself into the Pacific 
Ocean; the other sends its winters 
through a number of small mountain 
lakes to the river Pachachaca, a dimi- 
nutive tributary of the mighty Ama- 
zon. The w^ortby doctor confesses 
that be could not resist the temptation 
to disturb the order of nature, by 
transjiortiijg a jug-fuH of tlic water 
intended for the Atlantic, into the 
lake cominunicatiijg with the Pacific. 
Of a more serious cast \rere his re- 
flections on the mighty power that 
had raised these tremendous moun- 
tains, on whoso summits sea-shells 
and other marine substances testify to 
tlic fact of the ocean having once rolled 
over their materials. 

Between the Cordilleras and the 
Andes, 12,000 feet above the sea, 
lie the vast tracts of Aesolatc table- 
land known as the Puna, a Peruvian 
word equivalent to the Spanish des- 
pohlado. These plains extend through 
the whole length of Peru from N.W. 
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to S.E., a distance of 350 Spanish 
miles, continue through Bolivia, and 
run out eastward into the territory of 
the Argentine republic. Tlieir sole in- 
habitants arc a few shepherds, who 
live with their families in wretched 
huts, and tend large flocks of sheep, 
oxen, alpacas, and llamas, to which 
the yellow and meagre grasses of the 
Puna yield a scanty nourishment. 
The district is swept by the cold 
winds from the Cordilleras, the climate 
is most inhospitable, un intermitting 
snow and storm during four feonths 
of the year. A remarkable cflVct of 
the Puna wind is the rapid drying of 
dead bodies. A few days snflice to 
convert a dead mule into a ])crfcct 
miuimiy, the very entrails free from 
corruption. Here and there the dry 
and piercingly cold wind, which 
causes extreme suflering to the 
traveller’s eyes aud skin, changes 
its temperature, or, it were better 
said, is crossed by a current of warm 
air, sometimes only two or three 
paces, at others several hundred feet, 
in breadth. These warm streams run 
in a parallel direction to each other, 
and J)r Tschudi deposes to having 
passed llirongh five or six in the 
space of two leagues, lie noticed 
them particularly in the months of 
August and Sc])tcmber, and, according 
to his observations, their usual direc- 
tion was that of tho Cordillera, name- 
ly, from S.S.W, to N.N.E. lie once 
travelled for several leagues in one of 
these currents, tho width of which 
did not exceed seven -and- twenty 
paces. Its temperature was eleven 
degrees of Ileaiimur higher than the 
adjacent atmosphere, lihe existence 
of these warm streams is in some 
cases permanent, for the muleteers 
will frequently tell beforehand where 
they are to be met with. The causes 
of such singular plicnomeiia, says Dr 
Tschudi, are w^ell deserving the closest 
investigation of the meteorologist. 

The nnmei’ous deep valleys, Of 
greater or less extent, which inter- 
sect the Puna, arc known as the 
Bierra, and their inhabitants as Ser- 
ranos, althoygh that term is also 
applied by the dwellers on the coast 
of Peru to all natives of the interior. 
Here the climate is temi)erate, not 
Tinlike that of the central countries of 
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Europe ; towne and villages are mi- 
mcrous, and the fruitful soil brings 
forth abundantly, watered by the 
sweat of the laborious Indians. The 
people are hospitable in the extreme, 
and the stranger is welcome in their 
dw'ellings so long as he chooses to 
abide there. They appear, however, 
to be. as yet very far removed from 
civilisation. Their favourite diver- 
sions, cock and bull fighting, are car- 
ried on in the most barbarous manner. 
Their chief vice is an extreme addic- 
tion to brandy, ai^d even the better 
classes get up evening parties for the 
express purpose of indulging in the 
fiery liquor. The ladies as well as 
the men consume it in large quantities, 
and Dr Tschudi estimates the aver- 
age consumption ‘ at one of these 
J.aranas, or drinking bouts, to amount 
to nearly a bottle per man or womau. 
At a bail given in 1839, in one of the 
principal towns of the Sierra, to the 
Chilian general Bulncs — now pre- 
sident of Chili — the brand/ flowed 
so abundantly, that when morning 
came many of the dancers, both male 
and female, lay dead drunk upon the 
floor. The sole extenuation of stich 
disgusting excesses is the want of 
education of those who commit them, 
and the force of habit, which prevents 
them from seeing any thing disgrace- 
'ful in intoxication. It is only in 
society tliat the Serrano gets drunk. 
In everyday life, when jaranas are 
•not going on, he is a sober man. 

The dramatic repre^sentations of 
scenes m the life of Christ, introduced 
Jby the Spanish monks who accompani- 
ed Pizarro, with a view to the easier 
conversion of the Aborigines, have 
long been discontinued in the larger 
Peruvian cities. But in the Sierra, 
they are still kept up, aud all the 
efibrts of enlightened priests to sup- 
press them, have been frustrated by 
the tenacity and threats of the Indians. 
Dr Tschudi gives an extraordinary 
description of the celebration of Good 
Friday. “ From early dawn,” he sayS, 
“ the church is crammed with Indians, 
who pass the morning in fasting and 
prayer. At two in the afternooft a 
large imago of the Saviour is btought 
out of the sacristy and laid derail 
near the altar, which Is veiled. Ho 
soonef does this oecur than the lilrhfile 
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congregation rush forward and strive 
ta touch the wounds-with scraps ^ of 
cotton, and then ensues a screaming, 
crowding, and fighting, only to be 
equalled by the uproar at an ill con- 
ducted fail*, until the priests at last 
succeed in restoring order. The 
figure of the Saviour is now attached 
to the cross with three very large 
silver nails, and a rich silver crown is 
placed upon its head ; on either side 
are the crosses of the two thieves. 
The Indians gaze their fill and leave 
the church, but return thither at eight 
in the evening. Tlie edifice is then 
brilliantly illuminated, and at' the 
foot of the cross stand, wrapped in 
white robes, four priests, the santos 
i^arones or holy men, whoso office it 
is to take down the body pf the 
Saviour. A short distance off, upon 
a. stage or scafiblding, stands the 
Virgin Mary, in deep mourning, and 
with a white cloth round her head. 
In a long discourse a priest explains 
the scene to the congregation, and at 
the close of his sermon, turning to the 
santos varones, he says — ‘ Ye holy 
men, mount the ladders of the cross, 
and bring down the body of the dead 
Saviour ! ’ Two of the priests ascend 
with hammers, and the’prcachcr con- 
tinues — ‘ Thou, holy man on the 
right side of the Saviour, strike the 
first blow upon the nail in the hand, 
and take it out !’ The hammer falls, 
and the sound of the blow is the 
signal for the cry of Miser woi'dia 
Miser tear dia! repeated by thousands 
of voices in tones of anguish so heart- 
rending, as to produce a strangely, 
painful impression upon the hearer. 
The nail is handed to a priest at the 
foot of the cross, to be taken to the 
Virgin Mary, still standing upon her 
scaffold. To her the preacher now 
addressed himself with the words — 

* Thou, afflicted mother, approach 
and receive the nail that pierced the 
right hand of thy blessed son 1’ And 
as the priest-draws near to the imago ’ 
of the Virgin, the latter, moved .by a 
secret mechanism, advances to meet 
him, receives the nail in both hands, 
places it in a silver bowl, dries its 
eyes, and returns to its place. These 
movements are repeat^ when the 
two other naUs and the crown are 
bsottght down. , The whole scene has 
for accompaniment the unintormitting 


howling and sobbing of the Indians, 
which redouble at each stroke of the 
hammer, and reaches its apogee when 
the body is delivered to the Virgin, 
Who then again begins to ^eep 
violently. The image pf Christ is 
laid in a coffin adorned with flowers, 
and is cai-ried by torchlight through 
every street of the town. Whilst the 
procession makes its circuit, the 
Indians erect twelve arches of flowers 
in front of the church door, placing 
between each tAvo of them a carpet 
of the like materials, the simplest and 
most beautiful that it is possible to 
sec. Each carpet is manufactured 
by two Indians, neither of whom seems 
to trouble himself about the proceed- 
ings of his comrade ; but yet, with in- 
credible rapidity and a wonderful 
harmony of operation, the most taste- 
ful designs grow under their hands 
ill rich variety of colours. Arabesques, 
landscapes, and animals appear as if 
by magic. It was highly interesting 
to me to observe in Tarina, upon one 
of these carpets, an exact representa- 
tion of the Austrian double eagle, as 
the Indians had seen it on the quick- 
silver jars from Idria. 'When the 
procession returns, the Virgin Mary 
is carried back into the church through 
the arches of flowers.” 

The traveller in the Sierras of Peru 
frequently eiicouulcrs plantations ot 
a shrub about six feet high, bearing 
bright green leaves, >vhite flowers, 
and scarlet berries. This is the cele- 
brated coca tree, the comforter and 
friend of the Peruvian Indian under 
all hardships and evil usage. Deprive 
the Turk of coffee and pipe, the 
Chinese of ^opiiim, tlio . sailor and 
soldier of grog and tobacco, and no 
one of them will be so miserable as 
the Indian bereft of his coca. With- 
out it lie cannot exist; it is more 
essential , to him than meat or drink, 
for it enables him to dispense with 
both. With his quid of dried coca 
leaves in his mouth, he forgets all 
calamities; his rags, liis poverty, the 
cruelties of his taskmaster. One 
meal a- day suffices him, but thrice at 
least ho must suspend his labour to 
chew his coca. Even the greedy 
Creoles have been compelled to give 
in to this imperious necessity, and 
to allow their labourers a quarter or 
half an hour's respite three times in 
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the day. In mines and plantations, 
wherever Indians work, this is the 
hniversal practice. Although con- 
tinued as a barbarous custom by the 
whites, some few of the latter are 
inveteratcly addicted to coca chewing, 
which they generally, however, prac- 
tise clandestinely. The effect of this 
plant upon the human system is very 
similar to that of certain narcotics, 
administered in small doses. Taken 
in excessive quantities it is highly 
injurious^ used in moderation. Dr 
Tschudi inclines to think it not only 
harmless, but positively salutary. The 
longevity of the Indians, and their 
power of enduring great fatigue, and 
performing the hardest work upon a 
very scant allowance of food, are 
certainly in favour of this belief. The 
doctor met with men of 120 and 130 
years old, and he assures us that 
such arc by no means exceedingly 
rare in Peru.* Some of these m^ 
had chewed coca leaves from their 
boyhood upwards. 

Allowing their daily ration to be no 
more than one ounce, the consumption, 
in their lifetime, would amount to the 
prodigious quantity of twenty- seven 
hundred f)ounds weight. Yet they 
were in perfect health. The coca is 
considered by the Indians to be an 
antidote to the veta^ and Dr Tschudi 
confirms this by his own experience. 
Previously to his hunting excursions 
in the upper regions of the Puna, 
ho used to drink a strong decoc- 
tion of coca leaves, and found it 
strengthening and a preservative from 
the effects of the rarefied atmosphere. 
So convinced is ho of its salubrious 
properties, tliat he recommentls its 
adoption in European navies, or at 
least a trial of its effects during a 
Polar or some other distant expedi- 
tion. One of the chief causes of In- 
dian hatred to the Spaniards is to be 
traced in the attempted suppression 
by the latter of the use of coca, during 


the earlier period of their domination 
in Peru, their sole reason being their 
contempt for Indian customs, and wish 
to destroy the nationality of the 
people. Royal decrees were fulmi- 
nated against coca chewing, and 
priests and governors united to abo- 
lish it* After a time, the owners of 
mines and plantations discovered its 
utility, in giving strength' and courage 
to their Indian vassals; books were 
written in its defence, and anti-coca 
legislation speedily became obsolete. 
Since then, several learned and reve- 
rend writers, Jesuifs and others, have 
suggested its introduction into Eu- 
rope, as a substitute for tea and coflee, 
to which they hold it far superior. 
There can be little doubt that — like 
as tobacco is considered to preserve 
armies from mutiny and disaffection — 
the soothing properties of coca have 
saved Peru from many bloody out- 
breaks of the Indian population. But 
even this potent and much-loved drug 
has at times been insufficicnl^ to re- 
strain the deadly hatred cherished by 
the Peruvians towards their white 
oppressors. 

The Leyes de las Indias, or code 
for the government of the Spanish 
colonies, although in some instances 
severe and arbitrary, were mild and 
paternal compared with their admi- 
nistration by the viceroys and other 
officials. Amongst them were two 
enactments, the Mita and the Re- 
partimiento, intended by their pro- 
pounders to civilize and improve the 
Indians, but fearfully abused in prac- 
tice. By the IMita, the Peruvians 
were compelled to work in the mines 
and plantations. Every Spaniard who 
possessed one of these, received from 
the corregidor a certain number of 
Indians, to .each of whom he paid 
daily wages, and for each of them an 
annual contribution of eight dollars to 
the State. This plan, if fairly and 
conscientiously caiTied out, might 


* Stevenson, in his work on South America, refers to the extraordinary longevity 
of the Peruvian Indians., In tho church register at Barranca, he found recorded 
the deaths of eleven persons in the course of seven years, whoso joint ages made up 
1207 years, giving an average of 1 10 years per man. Dr Tschudi mentions an 
Indian in Jauja, still living in 1839, and who was born, if the register and the 
priest’s word might be believed, in the year 1697. Since the age of eleven years he 
had made a moderate daily use of coca. However old, few Indians lose their 
teeth or hair. ' * . 
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h«^e been mede a meana of recl^m* 
ing tho Indians from barbarity and 
}d(€Qess. But tbe track system, un- 
lifflited and excessive time of labour, 
and other abuses, caused it to pro- 
duce the precisely' opposite effect to 
that proposed by the framers of the 
law. Onc-third only of the stipu- 
lated wage was given in money, the 
remainder in European manuiactores, 
cWged at exorbitant prices ; and the 
Indians, unable to purchase the bare 
necessaries of life, were compelled to 
incur debts with their employ era — 
debts that they could never pay off, 
and which rendered them slaves lor 
their whole lives. The held labourers 
were made to toil from three in the 
morning till an hour after sundown ; 
even the Sunday was no day of rest 
for these unfortunate helots. Such 
increasing and painful exertions aii> 
nually swept away thousands of In- 
dians. Various wTiters estimate at 
niuo millions the number of those 
killed by labour and accident in the 
mines, during the last three centuries. 
Dr Tschudi does not think tliis an 
exaggeration, and calculates that timee 
millions more have been sacriticed in 
the plantations, especially in thq coca 
fields of the backwoods. 

The liepartimiento was the distri- 
bution of European wares and luxu- 
ries by the provincial authorities. 
Under this law, intended for the con- 
venience of the people, and to suj)ply 
them with clothes and other neces- 
saries at fair prices, every corregidor 
became a sort of shopkeeper, (paused 
all manner of merchandise to be sent 
to him from the capital, and com- 
pelled the Indian to buy. The prices 
affixed to the articles \verc absurdly 
exorbitant; a needle cost a real, a 
worthless knife or a pound of iron a 
dollar, an ell of printed calico t>vo or 
three dollars. Lace, silk stockings, 
and false jewellery, were forced upon 
the richer class. After a short delay, 
the money was demanded ; those who • 
could not pay had their goods seized, 
and were sold as slaves to the mines 
or plantations. !Nbt only useless ob- 
jects— razors, for instance, for the 
beardless Indians — but things posi- 
tively injurious and inconvenient, were 
thrust upon the unwilling purchasers. 
It will scarcely be believed that a cor- 
regidoT, to whom a commorcial^friend 


had sent a consignment of spectacles; 
issued an edict, compelling all In- 
dians, under penalty of a heavy fine, 
to wear glasses at certain public fes- 
tivals. 

Against the abominable system of 
which the above abuses formed but a 
part, it> was to be expected that 
sooner or later the Indians would re- 
volt. For two centuries they sub- 
mitted to it with wonderful patience 
and long-suffering. At last, a man 
was found to hoist the bloody flag of 
insurrection and revenge. 

Juan Santos, siirnamed the Apos- 
tate, was an Indian from Iluamauga, 
and claimed descent from Atahualpa, 
the last of the Incas, whom Pizarro 
hung. Ill tlic year 1741, having killed 
a Spaniard of noble birth in a quaiTel, 
lie lied to the woods, and there 
brooded over the oppression to which 
his countrymen ivei'e subjected. At 
tjjat time, the zealous Spanish mis- 
sionaries had made great progress in 
the conversion of the Indios braim^ a 
savage and cannibal tribe, ainpngst 
whom they fearlessly ventured, un- 
deterred by the murder of many wlio 
had preceded them. Against these 
])rlests Santos instigated aiintoutbreak. 
fie first addressed himself to the tribe 
of .’the Campas, declared himself a 
descendant of the mighty Peruvian 
kings, and asserted that he possessed 
supernatural powder, that he knew all 
their thoughts, aud had the portrmt 
of each of them in his heart. Then 
calling the Indians to him one by one, 
he lifted his upper garment, aud al- 
lowed them to look in a mirror fas- 
tened upon his breast. The savages, 
astonished at the rcllection of their 
faces, conceived a great veneration 
for Santos, and implicitly obeyed him. 
lie at once led them to a general at- 
tack upon the priests, their property, 
and religion. By bold and sudden 
assaults, several Spanish fortified posts 
were taken, and the garrisons mm^- 
dcred. At the fort of Quimiri, the 
Indians put the muskets of the slain 
soldiers in a heap, set fire to them, 
and danced round the blazing pile. 
But the surprise of the place had been 
so well managed, that the Spaniards ' 
had had no time to fire even one vol- 
ley, and their muskets were still loaded* 
Heated by the flames, they exploded, 
and spread destruction amongst the 
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dancing sayages. Cboi’ches and mla- 
sion-houses were destroyed, villages 
burnt, plantations laid waste; the 
priests were tied to the images of 
saints, and thrown into the rivers.. 
In a few weeks, the missionary dis- 
trict!^ of middle Peru were utterly 
ravaged, . and terror reigned in the 
laud. The Spaniards feared a revolt 
of the SieiTa Indians ; strpng measures 
were taken, forts built along the fron- 
tier, and the hiavos driven back to 
their own territory. What became of 
Santos is not exactly known. Some 
affirm that he united several savage 
tribes in a confederacy, and ruled over 
them till his death. In. the monastery 
of Ocopa, Dr Tschudi found an old 
manuscript, in which was tlie follow- 
ing note : — The monster and apostate 
Juan Santos Atahualpa, after Ills dia- 
bolical destruction of our missions, 
suffered terribly from the wrath of 
God. He met the fate of Herod, and 
was eaten alive by worms.” 

Although of short duration, the 
insurrection headed by Santos vras 
weighty in its consequences. It 
showed the Indians their strength, 
and was followed by repeated revolts, 
especially in Southern Peru. For 
w^ant of an able leader tliey all proved 
fruitless, until Tupac Amaru, cacique 
of Tungasuca, put himself at the head 
of a matured and well-organized revo-^ 
lution. A valid pretext for this was 
afforded by the corregidor of Tinta, 
Don Antonio Ariaga, who in ono 
year, 1780, made repartimientos to 
the amount of three hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, and exacted the 
money for the useless wares with 
cruel severity. Tupac Amaru as-, 
sembled the Indians, seized the coitc- 
gidor, and hung him. This was the 
signal for a general uprising in <he 
whole of Southern Peru, and a bloody 
war ensued. In, April 1781, Tupac 
Amaru, his wife, and several of the 
rebel chiefs, were made prisoners by 
a detachment of Spanish cavalry. 
They were tried at Cuzco, found 
guilty, and condemned to death. The 
unfortunate cacique was compelled to 
witness the execution of his wife, two 
sons, his brother-in-law, Antonio 
Bastidas, and pf other relations and 
friends. He then had his tongue cut 
out, and was tom by four horses. His 
body WAS burned, his head and limbs 


were stuck upon poles in different 
towns of the disturbed districts. In 
Huancayo, Dr Tschudi met with an 
old Creole, who, when a lad of six- 
teen, had witnessed the barbarous^ 
execution of the cacique of Tanga- 
suca. He described him as a tall 
handsome man, with a quick piercing 
eye, and serious resolute countenance. 
He beheld the death of his family 
with great emotion, but submitted 
without a murmur to his^own horrible 
fate. He was not loi^ unavenged. 
His brother, his remaining son Aur 
dres, and a daring Indian chief named 
Hicacatari, carried on the war with 
increased vigour and ferocity, and at 
the head of a . numerous force threw 
themselves before the large fortified 
town of Sorrata, whither the Spaniards 
from the siirroimding country, trust- 
ing to the strength of the place, had 
fied for safety. When Andres Tupac ' 
Amaru saw that with his Indians, 
armed only with knives, clubs, and 
slings, he had no chance against the 
powerful artillery of his foe, lie caused 
the streams from the neighbouring 
mountains, to be conducted to the 
town, and surrounded it with water. 
The earihon fortifications were soon 
undcriiiined, andw^hen they gave way 
tlic place was taken by assaull. With 
the exception of eighty- seven priests 
and monks, the whole of the besieged, 
twenty-two thousand in number, were 
cruelly slaughtered. From Sorrata 
the Indian army moved westwards, 
and was victorious in several actions 
with the Spanish troops. Gold, how- 
ever, accomplished what the sword* 
had failed to do. Seduced by bribes 
and promises, an Indian follower of ■ 
Andres guided a party of Spanish 
soldiers to the council-house of tlio 
rebels. The chiefs wxre all taken and 
put to death. Deprived of its leaders, 
the Indian army broke up and dis- 
persed. Innumerable executions fol- 
lowed, and the war was estimated to 
have cost from first to last nearly a 
hundred thousand lives. Its only be- 
neficial result to the ludiaiis w^as the 
abolition of repartimientos. 

During the? revolution that lost, 
Peru to Spain, the Indians took part 
with the patriots, who deluded then^ 
,wdth promises of a monarchy, and of , 
placing a descendant of the Incas on 
the throne. Not clearly understand- 
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iug the causes of the war, the Indians 
frequently turned their arms against 
/Iheir own allies, and killed all white 
\ men who felliuio their power. Many 
.provinces were entirely deserted by 
the Creoles and Metises, in conse- 
quence of the furious animosity of the 
coloured race. In Janja, the Indians 
^wbro they wouljd not leave so much 
as a white dog or fowl alive, and they 
even scratched the white paint from 
the walls ofithc houses. When Gene- 
ral Valdos and his cavalry crossed the 
river of Janja and attacked the Indi- 
ans, the latter SLoprned to save them- 
llelves by flight, but threw themselves 
upon the lances with cries of “ Mata 
mcyQodol^ Kill me I” Two thousand 
remained upon the held, the Spaniards 
not ceasing to kill till their arms were 
too tired to strike. 

Dr Tschudi inclines to believe that 
sooner or later the Indians will throw 
off the yoke of the effeminate and 
cowardly Creoles, and establish a go- 
ve^ment of their own. Whether such 
a government will be able or allowed 
to maintain itself^ it is difficult to say ; 
although, as the doctor observes, wdiy 
should it not, at least, as well as a 
negro republic in an Archipelago 
peopled by the paost civilized nations 
of Europe? Since the separation of 
Peru frpm Spain, the Indians have 
made great progress in many respects; 
they have been admitted into the 
army, have become familiar with fire- 
arms and^ military manfouvres, and 
have learned the manufacture of gun- 
powder, materials for which their 
mountains abundantly afford. Their 
hatred of the whites is bitter as ever, 
their feeling of nationality very strong 
—their attachment to the memory of 
their Incas, and to their old form of 
government, undiminished. In spite 
of long oppression, they still possess 
pride and self-reliance. Besides the 
government forfed upon them by the 
Creoles, they preserve and obey their 
old laws. Let a leader likes Tupac 
Amaru appear amongst them, and 
there is every probability of an Indian 
revolution, •very different in its results 
to any that has yet occurred. 

Most £o|)iusoa Crusoc-llke in its 
intemt is the long chapter wherein 


Dr Tschudi details his forest adven- 
tures, and we regret that we must 
be very summary in our notice of it. 
With extraordinary courage and per- 
seve:c^ncc the doctor and a German 
friend made their way to the hcai't of 
the backwoods, built themselves a 
log-hut, and, despising the numerous 
dangers by which they^verc environed, 
** abode there^ for months, collecting 
zoological specimens. Of the perils 
that beset them, Dr Tachudi’s uu- 
varnishod narrative of the daily sights 
and nocturnal sounds that assailed 
their startled senses in those wild 
regions, gives a lively idea. Indian 
cannibals, ferocious beasts, reptiles 
whose bite is instant death, venomous 
insects, and even vampires, compose 
the pleasant population of this district, 
into which these stout-hearted Euro- 
peans fearlessly ventured. Of the 
beasts of prey the ounce is the most 
dangerous ; and so fierce and nume- 
rous has its breed become in certain 
districts of Tern, as to compel the 
Indians to abandon their villages. 
Wo are told of one hamlet, in the 
ravine of Mayunmarca, that has been 
desolate for a century past on this 
account. The ounces used annually 
to decimate its inhabitants. More 
perilous even than these animals, to 
the wanderer in the forest, are the 
innumerable serpents that lurk be- 
neath the accumulation of dead leaves 
bestrewing the grounds The most 
djeadly is a small viper , about ten 
inches long, the only species of the 
viper family as yet discovered in 
South America. The virulence of its 
venom kills the strongest man in the 
space of two or three minutes. The 
Indians, when bitten by it, do not 
dream of seeking . an antidote, but at 
on«c lie down to die. Bats are ex- 
ceedingly plentiful, and very large, 
some measuring nearly two feet acroKSS 
the extended wings. The blood- 
sucker or vampire (phyllostoina) 
finds its way in search of food into 
stables and houses. The smootli- 
liaircd domestic animals are especially 
liable to its attacks. With wings 
half open it places itself upon their 
backs, and rubs with its snout till the 
small sharp teeth break the outer skiu. 


♦ Qodoy goth, the nickname given by Peruvian Indians to the 'Spaniards, 
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Then it draws in its wings, stretches 
itself out, and sucks the blood, maiking 
the while a gentle movement withfts 
bod^”, not unlike the undulations of a 
busy leech. The fanning motion of 
the wings described by some writers 
was never observed by Dr Tschndi. 
Although these vampires only imbibe 
a few: ounces of blood, the subseqiieffr. 
hajmorrhage is very great, and full- 
grown mules sometimes die of the 
exhaustion caused by their repeated 
attacks. One of the doctor’s beasts 
was only saved from such a fate by 
being rubbed every five or six days 
with turpentine and other strong- 
smelling drugs, which kept oft* the 
vampires. It has often been disputed 
whether these disgusting animals 
attack human beings. Our traveller 
deposes to their doing so, and cites an 
instance witnessed by himself. A bat 
(Ph.crythromos,Tsch.) fixed upon the 
nose of an Indian who lay drunk in 
the court of a plantation, and sucked 
his blood till it was unable to fly away. 
Violent inflammation and swelling of 
the Indian’s head were the conse- 
quences of the trifling wound inflicted. 

We must here make mention of the 
carbuiiculo, a fabulous animal, whose 
existence obtains credit in most parts 
of Peru. Wherever he went, Dr 
Tschudi heard stories of this creature, 
and met persons who asserted that 
they had seen it. It is reported to be 
of the size of a fox, with long black 
hair, and only to appear at night, 
when it glides slowly through the 
bushes or amongst the rocks. When 
pursued, a valve or trap- door opens 
in its forehead, and an extraordinarily 
brilliant object — believed by the na- 
tives to be a precious stone — becomes 
visible, dispelling the darkness and 


dazzling the pursuer. Then the fore- 
head closes, and the creature disap- 
pears. According to other accounts, 
it emerges frotii its lurking-place with 
carbuncle displayed, and only conceals 
it when attacked. This strange su- 
perstition is not of Spanish origin, but 
of older date than Pizarro’s invasion. 
Of course it has never been possible 
to catch or kill a specimen of this re- 
markable species," although the Span- 
iards have used every effort to get 
hold of such a creature ; and in the 
viceroy’s instructions to the mission- 
aries, the carbuncuTb was set down 
in the very first rank of desiderate. 
Dr Tschudi vainly endeavoured to 
discover, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, }vhat animal had served as a 
pretext for the fable. 

After a four yea rs residence in Peru, 
and when preparing for a journey that 
was to include an investigation of all 
the provinces, and to last for several 
years, Dr Tschudi was seized in the 
Cordilleras with a nervous fever, which 
brought him to the brink of the grave. 
Upon his recovery, he found that long 
repose, both of mind and body, was 
essential to the complete restoration 
of his health. Such repose he could 
notKte certain of granting himself if 
he remained in Peru, and he therefore 
resolved to seek it upon the ocean. 
He took ship, and reached Europe at 
the commencement of 1813, after an 
absence of five years. He greatly re- 
grets not having visited every part 
of Peru, especiall}’^ the historical city 
of Cuzco, and the forests of Urubam- 
ba. Bqt his hai’vest of knowledge 
has been so rich and abundant, that 
he should not, wc think, begrudge the 
remnant of the crop to the gleaners 
who may come after him 
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MORIAMIE PRO RijDE KOSTRO.” 

CnAPTEB I. 

“ Our coming 

Ih not for i^Iutation ; \re Lavo businoJ'B.” 

BlSX. JONSON. 

On the 9th of September 1741, taken up his earth near the gate. If 
shortly^ after the hour of nightfall, a I calculate aright, the hiiuler windows 
silvery mist hung over the broad of his lodging must look out upon tbc 
stream of the Danube, and the en- moat ; and I will try whether I can- 
virons of the city of Presburg — at not come to speech of him.” 
that time considered the capital of “ Fortuna, jade! Thou art propi- 
Hungary — and shrouded the earth lious still, if yonder rays be those 
with its grey veil ; although the hca- from the old ivy- owl’s watch-lamp !” 
veus above were bright and clear, muttered the tra\’tllcr once more to 
and the stars shone cheerily and himself, as he looked towards a light, 
proudly, as if no earthly influence which apparently struggled to send 
could damp or dull them. Before the its gleams through the thick haze, 
St Michael’s gate, whicJi opens on from a low window of one of the 
the side of the town the most remote houses ovcrlianging tlic dry moat, to 
from the Danube, and on to the road the left of the gateway. “ At all 
leading into the interior of the conn- events, I’ll even risk the venture ; 
try, and towards the first low ridge and if, after all, I am out in my rcckoii- 
Of the Carpathians wdiich skirts Pres- ing, and should stumble either ui)on 
burg to the north, sat a traveller on an amorous dame awaiting her adored, 
horseback — ^liis ample cloak wrapped or a mad student seeking the pliiloso- 
carefully about his person, as much, pher’s stone — should 1 appear as a 
it would seem, to screen him from spirit of love from above, or a spii'it 
observation, as from the first fresh- of darkness from below — CospHfo! 
ness of the commoiiciug autumn sea- I’ll jilay my part to tlio life, and find 
son, and his broad three-coniered and an entrance to this cursed town, spite 
gold-laced hat pulled down upon his of locked gates and barred i)osterns ! 
brow. The Virgin be praised I I am no 

He had ridden, at a brisk pace, schoolboy at my first adventure.” 
across the stone bridge wdiich leads “ Aihmsy Briccone!” he cried, a])- 
over ajdry moat to the old gateway, plying the spur to his jaded horse, 
and had suddenly checked his horse which stood recking thicklj'', in the 
on finding the gate closed before him. misty air, from the effects of a long 
“ Corpo di BaccoP' he exclaimed and rapid journey. “ You must seek 
aloud, in a tone of intense vexation, other quarters for the niglit, old boy 1 ” 
“ The gate is shut for the night — I The aulmal snorted, as its head 

feared as much.” . was turned once more from the gato- 

“ What’s to be doncl” he con- way,' and moved unwillingly, as if 
tinned to murmur to himself, after a endeavouring to resist the seeming 
pause. “ To w’afce the guardian of attempt to undertake any further ex- 
tho gate, and demand an entrance, cursion that night : but the way was 
wtRild be to excite attention, and not long which it was destined to 
subject myself, perhaps, to question- travel. Among the clay-built houses 
ings. No, no ! That, above all, must which formed the suburb, the travcl- 
be avoided. And yet, see him I must ler speedily discovered the projecting 
to-night. Time presses. Should the whisp of hay, announcing that the 
devil, who has served me so well as hovel, from the doorway of which it 
yet, desert me now, and take flight, was suspended, offered accommoda- 
the coward ! before a few inches of tion, such as it was, for man and 
deal board, and a few pounds of ham- beast. Summoning from the interior 
mered iron ! Bolts and bars ! Baga- a sleepy lad, in a dirty Hungarian 
Ulks! Fortunately the old fox has costume,offullshirt-sleeTes and broad 
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trowsers, which once had been white, 
and confiding Bricconc to liis care, he 
returned to the gateway of the town. 

When he again stood upon the 
gateway bridge, the first care of the 
stranger was to stoop, and collect a 
(piantity of small pebbles in the hol- 
low of his left hand. Provided with 
this ammunition, he approached as 
near as he could towards the spot 
whence the light he had before re- 
marked in’occedcd. 

“ A curse upon this rotten mist!” 
he muttered. “ I can see nothing. 
Around and about is a fog from the 
devil’s own caldron, as if it were 
cooked on purpose to blind me ; whilst 
the stars arc twinkling above, as if they 
Sfiuintcd down upon my confusion, 
and laughed me to scorn. However, 
at all venture, s, have at ni}^ mark!” 

With these* words, he flung pebble 
after pebble in the direction of the 
light. Scv(u’al of the missiles Were 
heard to rattle against the waits of 
the house ; and a few others rendered 
a clearer ringing sound, as if they had 
struck Mipon glass. After a short 
space of time, the light disappeared 
almost entirely ; and a window was 
heard to open. The traveller raised 
another pebble in his hand, with a 
smile upon his face, as if inclined to 
take a last random shot at the head 
wliich had probably rc])laced the light 
at the open window ,* but he cliccked 
ills humour with a short low laugh, 
and coughed to attract attention. Tho 
cough was immediately re-echoed in 
a hoarse and. hollow voice. 

“ That slionld be the old raven’s 
croak,” said the stranger to himself. 

“ Bandini ! ” he cried, in a low but 
distinct tone, through his hollowed 
hands. 

“ ITush!” rejoined the voice from 
the window. ‘'Not so loudl Is it 
you?” 

“ UiarohP' replied the traveller, 
approaching closer to tins wall of the 
town, and spciaking as low as possi- 
ble. “ Who should it be, man ? But 
the gate is closed; and 1 have no 
mind to expose myself to the inves- 
tigations of the gatekeeper’s lantern, 
and all the cross-examination and 
tittle-tattle that may follow.” 

“ I waited for you with iJhpa- 
tience,” pursued his interlocutor; 
“ and w'hen the gate closed for the 


night, placed my lamp at the j^vludow 
as a beacon.” 

“All right!” replied the other. 
“ But what’s to be done now, man?” 

“Can yon climb ? ” continued the 
hoarse voice. 

“ Like a cat or a Spanish lover,” 
w^as the reply. “ Perhaps I have no 
little in mo of the first ; at all events 
I have often tried the trade of the 
latter.” 

“ Descend into the moat from the 
end of the bridge,” pursued the per- 
sonage at the window. “ The pas- 
sage is easy. I will provide for your 
ascent.” 

Following these short instructions, 
the stranger returned over the bridge ; 
and catching from stem to stem of 
the few stunted trees that grew upon 
the precipitous sides of the descent, 
he clambered, without much difficulty, , 
to the bottom of the steep. As he 
crossed the reedy and moist soil of 
the moat, the noise of a falling, ob- 
ject directed his steps towards a part 
of the wall where a ladder of cords 
awaited liim. Profiting by this aid, 
and grasping, where he could, the 
projecting stones of the rude masonry 
whicli formed the lower part of the 
house, the stranger mounted with 
ready agility to the level of a window. 

“ You have not chosen your quar- 
ters upon the town-wall for nothing, 

1 am inclined to suppose, Master 
Bandini,” he said, as he found him- 
self in face of a dark form at the 
opening to which he had arrived. 

“ All things have their uses,” was 
the laconic reply, uttered with a 
hoarse laugh. 

In a few moments the stranger had 
sfineezed his person adroitly throngii 
the low window, and stood in the in- 
terior of the room. . . 

Tlie apartment into which he had 
been thus clandestinely introduced, 
was faintly lighted by the single lamp 
which had served as a beacon ; and 
the rays of this lainj), as they fell 
upon the dark walls, half revealed, in 
fantastic indistinctness, a variety of 
miscellaneous objects. Banged upon 
shelves on either side of the entrance 
door, stood a quantity of jars and phials 
of different shapes, mixed with glass 
vessels, containing strange serpents 
and lizards, and human h£f-bom.de<^ 
formitios, preserved in spirits^aU the 
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materiamieilica, either for use or show, 
necessary for the establishment of a 
druggist-physician of the day. On the 
opposite side of the room, beneath the 
hard and slovenly pallet which seiwed 
as bed, might bo half seen, from 
under the covering, two or three 
chests, the iron clasps and fastenings 
of which, with their immense pad- 
locks, seemed to tell a tale of well- 
stored treasures of moneys or papers, 
and of other avocations than those of 
doctoring and leeching. Above the 
bed hung the crucifix, that necessary 
appendage to the dwelling of a good 
and pious Catholic ; but, whether by 
accident or design, the form of the 
Divine sufferer on the cross was now 
turned against the wall. A table in 
the middle of the room w'as covered 
with old books and papers ; and be- 
fore the chair, from which the inmate 
of the apartment had probably risen 
when surprised by the signals of his 
visitor, was a large volume, which he 
now precipitately closed, but not, 
however, without being remarked by 
the stranger, wiio smiled a significant 
smile upon observing this hasty move- 
ment. 

But, if the aspect of the apartment 
was strange, stranger still was that 
of its occupier. He was a little man, 
at an advanced period of life, whose 
spare and shrivelled form might be 
fancied ill- calculated to support the 
large head >vhich surmounted it. 
Was the head, however, ill-propor- 
tioned to the body, still more out of 
proportion were the large black pro- 
jecting* eyebrows, the huge eagle nose, 
and the swelled hanging under- lip, to 
the general contour of the liead. Ills 
thick black hair was closely shorn to 
his skull, as if to develop more clear- 
ly these interesting features ; and if 
powder had been bestowed upon it, 
in obedience to the fashiop of the 
better classes of the day, it had been 
bestowed so sparingly, or had assum- 
ed a colour so closely assimilated to 
that of dust and dirt, as to escape 
the discovery of all eyes bat those 
of a very closely investigating natu- 
ralist. No Jess doubtful was the 
colour of the long cravat tied loosely 
about his neck. His upper person 
was indb^ed in a huge black widely 
pocketed coat and lappet waistcoat, 


both many ells too wide for his 
shrunken form; whilst his nether 
man disported at ease in a pair of 
black pantaloons and high boots, 
which seemed to incase the proper- * 
tions of a skeleton. From the sleeves 
of the wide coat hung a pair of 
long dirty begrimed hands, which, 
without p doubt, belonged rightfully 
to the owner of the aforesaid skeleton 
shanks. 

Far diiFcrent was the appearance 
of his visitor. He was a tall well- 
formed man, between thirty and 
forty years of age. His dress, which 
he displayed as he threw aside his 
cloak, cut in the cumbrous fashion of 
the day, was that of a man of pre- 
tensions to a certain rank; and his 
coiffure, with its necessary appendage 
of pigtail, might be scon, in spite of 
Ills hasty journey, to have been ar- 
ranged with care, and powdered. Al- 
though his person was prepossessing, 
there was, however, a certain dash of 
the roue in his appearance, and a look 
of design and cminiiig in his dark eyes, 
long fine-drawn nose, and thiifliplcss 
mouth, which would speedily have 
removed the first more agreeable im- 
pression of an observer, 

“ All’s well that ends wclll” said 
the stranger, as lie removed his hat 
and cloak. “ It is perhaps better, 
after all, thai I should make my entry 
thus. I have ridden hard, 'Master 
Baiidini, and Briccoue carried me 
well ; but the road was longer than I 
had surmised, and 1 had a matter or 
two to dispose of on my way.” 

“ Better late than never, noble ca- 
valicrc!” replied the man addressed 
as Bandini. 

“ Hush ! no names, man, until I 
be assured that we have no listeners 
here,” said the cavaliere. 

Without replying, the old man re- 
moved the shutters from a window, 
forming a thorough light to that by 
which the stranger had entered, and 
looked out into the winding steep de- 
scent which forms the first street of 
the city of Presburg from St Michaers 
gate. It was faintly lighted by a 
lantern, but empty of all passengers. 

“ How now, man I ” said the stran- 
ger impatiently. 

“ Why I if it must be said,” replied 
the old man, closing the shutter and 
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returning ; “ I have a lodger here, in 
my apartment. But ho is still with- 
out ; nor will he yet return.” 

“ A lodger!” exclaimed the other, 
in an angry tone — “ and at such a 
moment I How could you be so in- 
cautious, Bandini ? This is one of your 
miserly tricks: you would expose 
your best friends for a few miserable 
krciitzcrs more or less.” 

“ Live and let live, is my maxim,” 
answered Bandini with a growl. 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders 
with vexation. 

“ And who is this lodger, man?” 
he cried. 

“ Only a poor Hungarian conntiy 
noble,” replied Bantliui in a more 
cajoliug tone. “ A youth ! a very 
youth ! a poor unsuspecting youth ! 
He has come, like all tlie other nobles 
of the land, great and small, to obey 
the call of her they call their /v7»i/, to 
attend this Diet summoned at Pres- 
burg ; and ho occupies my other 
rooms with his servant — a rustic ! — 
a mere rustic ! — a rude untutored 
rustic^” 

“ It was ill done, Bandini,” con- 
tinued the stranger, wdth still evident 
marks of discontent. “ A lodger in 
the house, when you must know that 
I need privacy ! It was ill done, I 
tell you.” 

The old man only muttered some- 
thing between his teeth by way of a 
rcjdy. 

“ Have a care, man,” resumed his 
visitor, “ how you juggle with me in 
this matter. You are richly paid by 
my employers for the support you 
give me, and the concealment your 
house aftbrds ; but should evil befall 
ns— be it through your treachery or 
your imprudence, it matters not — per 
Jovetn^ the evil shall fall a hundred- 
fold upon your own head. 1 swear it 
to you ; and you know I am a man 
to keep my word.” 

“ Jehovah ! here’s a turmoil about 
the mere miserable lodging of a ))Oor 
youtli I” growled the old man dog- 
gedly, although the rapid passing of a 
long skeleton linger over the tip of his 
huge nose betrayed a certain degree' 
of nervous agitation. 

‘‘ Master Bandini,” interrupted the 
stranger, unheeding him, “ I have a 
word to speak with you — and one that 


nearly concerns yourself, Master Baii- 
dini — before we proceed further in 
business.” 

“ Look ye ! ” he pursued, in a more 
indifferent tone, throwing himself 
down on to a chair, and crossing his legs 
composedly, but fixing the man called^ 
Bandini at the same time with his 
keen eye. “ Look ye, friend druggist* 
physician, usurer, miser, secret agent* 
spy — or whatever other name you 
bear in designation, avocation, cha- 
racter, or and he laid a slight 

emphasis on the word — “ there are 
no friends so sure ‘"as those who are 
convinced we know them thoroughly 
—a right understanding is sympathy* 
arnica mio^ and sympathy is bond and 
union.” 

The old man looked through his 
beetling brows at bis visitor without 
any evidence of trouble; but he ceased 
irritating the tip of his nose only to 
twitch more nervously at the sleeves 
of his coat, as if to give himself an air 
of composure and dignity by adjusting 
them, as a modern fop might do by 
pulling up bis shirt-collar. 

Think you 1 have forgotten,” con- 
tinued the stranger with a slight sneer* 
“ that when we first met in Italy— no 
matter upon what business, or to what 
intent — Master Bandini bore the name 
of Israeli, and that, when forced to 
leave that country — persecuted, as ho 
himself would say, for some littlo 
matter of flagrant usury, and mayhap 
also of a drug or two that lulled somo 
rich old uncle to a sleep from which 
he woke not, and made a spendthrift; 
debtor bis heir — he returned to tho 
land of his birth, I will not say of his 
fathers, and, for reasons good, under 
another name and a foreign guise, 
thinking that the name of Israel, spito 
of its adopted termination, smacked 
somewhat too notoriously of his origin* 
his Jewish origin, Master Bandini? ” 

The Jew druggist tossed his heavy 
head with an expression that, how- 
ever ill assured, was meant to say, 
“ Well ! aud what then ? ” 

“ Think you I know not that, fear- 
ing the prejudices against his race 
mighi; injure* the gains of his various 
trades, perhaps also that the name he 
bore might recal reminiscences better 
forgotten for ever, he assumed a Chris- 
tian appellation, passed for an honest 
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Christian humph l^addud 

the stranger with a sniggering laugh 
— “ and infringed the severe laws of 
Hungary, which compet all of his tribe 
to dwell within one prescribed street 
m each city, and wear one distinctive 
dress — laws that, if called into execu- 
tion, would bring him contumely, im- 
prisonment, ruin — ay ruin, Master 
Israeli — humph, I forgot — Bandini? 
Think yon I have no eyes to see yon 
cross ostentatiously displayed to Chris- 
tian visitors, now turned against the 
wall, with the contempt of one. of 
yom’ accursed race — a deed in itself 
a crime to merit mortal punishment? ” 

The Jew stole a glance at the cross, 
and was evidently moved. 

“ Think 3'^ou I divine not,” pursued 
his visitor, hastily snatching from the 
table the heavy book closed upon his 
entrance, and flinging it open upon 
his knees, “ that this jargon of the 
devil is your Hebrew book of worship, 
in which Master Bandini seeks for 
rules of conduct for the further wel- 
fare of his soul — if so be he have one 
— in the persecution and torture of 
Christian men— a pretty religion, cos- 
petto! — or maybe, practises sorcery?” 
And the stranger laughed ironically 
at his own suggestion. “ Think you 
I know not all this, IMaster Bandini ?” 

“And if the Cavalierc Caracalli 
knows me, what have I to fear from 
him?” said the Jew sullenly, wdth a 
look of defiance. 

“ Ha ! that would scemf a threat ! ” 
answered the cavalicrc haughtily. 
“ Once more, have a care, man, how 
you deal with me ! What you have to 
fear I will tell you, Master Bandini, 
rogue — all that your worst fears can 
contemplate, should I have reason to 
believe you a traitor,” And, at these 
words, he sprang up from his chair, 
and confronted the old man, .with an 
.evident desire to intimidate him by 
his movement. 

The Jew druggist did not flinch ; 
hift Jie answered with less of defiance. 

“I am no traitor — no traitor to 
you ; and, though you know me, why 
should I not servo you still? Why 
should we not be friends ? ” 

“ Friends i and I!” said the 
cavaliei^ with scorn. “ But no mat- 
ter I This affair of the lodger looks 
111,1 tell you.” 

“ Times arc bad— ^times are bad, 


noble cavaliere,” stammerod the Jew, 
in a whining and apologetic tone. 
“ Our contract stipulated not that I 
should not strive to earn an honest 
livelihood whore 1 could.” « 

“ And w’ho prevents }’'0u, man,” 
said the cavalicrc, with a sneer, 
“ from earning what yon please to 
term an honest livolihood, as far as it 
interfere not with my interests ? But 
this imprudence” 

“ Heavy losses ! heavy losses ! ” 
conlinncd the old man, interrupting 
him, to pursue his apology. “ I have 
had hea^y and serious losses, which I 
must strive to cover by what scanty 
means arc left mo— -to say naught of 
drugs unpaid, and services to the 
rich ill recompensed and scouted. 1 
am a needy man. I am, indeed, a 
needy man.” The cavalierc shrugged 
his shoulders. “ Ah ! 3^011 feel not 
that, noble sir. But the (lod of my 
fathers knows that it is true. Was 
there not the Illok affair, in which the 
poor monc3^-leiulcr was cheated of his 
honest earnings ? Did not the Count 
Csaki leave the country, a bartkrupt, 
and cause me all but utter ruin? 
And, worse than all, did not the Ba- 
ron Ilartori, after he had made over 
to me his estates, in return for monc3"s 
lent him in his need, die with the in- 
tent and purpose, as one would say, 
to defraud me of m3* just dues? and 
did not his son, without whose signa- 
ture to destroy the entail, I cannot 
obtain possession of my rights— the 
C^d of Israel’s curse be on the Phi- 
listine laws of this unjust country! — 
disappear, no one knows whither? 
He is an honest youth, and a just, 
they say, who w'ould not dt^privc a 
poor nccd3^ man of his owm : but ho 
may be dead — he may be dead, with- 
out giving his precious sign- manual ; 
and I siiould be a ruined man — a 
ruined man — alas! alas!” 

The cavaliere had borne impatient- 
ly the lamentations thus uttered as 
apologies for his love of gain by the 
J ew money-lender : and he now broke 
in npon them with disgust. 

“ A truce to all this comedy of 
woe, man ! If you be shorn of a lock 
or two of your ill-gotten golden fleece, 
wo well know that it is still a full 
and warm one. Como, come— no 
more of this!” he pursued, as the 
Jew continued to squeeze alternately 
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the skeleton fingers of each hand, as 
though he pretended to be wringing 
thcnl in despair. “ Wc must to busi- 
ness; and since the mischief has 
been done — and, mark me! it must 
be remedied forthwith, and this boy 
driven from the house — sec that the 
coast be clear ! ” 

“ He is from home, I tell you,” was 
Bandini’s reply; and he was continu- 
ing to murmur, with sunken head, the 
words, “ Heavy losses ! heavy losses ! 
Why did he die ? And were aught 
to happen to his son, as is likely in 
these troublesome times, I were ruin- 
ed — utterly ruined. Oh ! heavy 
losses I ’’—when an angry exclama- 
tion and an imperative gesture from 
his visitor, repeated the order to look 
that they were alone and undis- 
turbed. 

The old man lighted a small hand- 
lamp at that which stood upon the 
table, undrew the bolls that fastened 
the door, and left the room with sullen 
look and step. Ho was gone for a 
very brief space of time; but this 
shortuiiterval was employed by the. 
stranger in turning over, with rapid 
hand and scrutinizing eye, the papers 
which lay upon the table. He shook 
his bead with a sneer of inditfcrencc, 
as if ho had found nothing worthy of 
his .attention, and had scarcely time 
to resume his seat with an air of un- 
concern, when the Jew returned, and, 
eyeing liim narrowly, advanced into 
the room with that haste of suspicion 
and fear, which induced even the 
usurer to forget his usual precautions 
of bolts and bars. 

“ There is no one in the house but 
ourselves,” he said, with still sulky 
air. 

“ Then scat yourself, man, and open 
to me your w'allct of sayings and do- 
ings; and let’s see what scraps of 
information you may have gleaned. 
It should be crammed full, ere this. 
Seat yourself, I say, and clear that 
gloomy brow of yours,” said the cava- 
Uerc with a laugh. “ What has 
passed since I last saw you?”' 

“ The city is already thronged with 
the nobility of Hungary, convoked by 
this woman, who still asserts her 
rights over them, in the hope th.at 
they may aid her in her tiwhles ; ” 
commenced the Jew, seating himself, 
in obedience to his visitor’s command. 


“Jehovah! what a stir they make! 
What moneys do they lavish upon 
foolish pomp ! What spendthrift pro- 
fusion do they display ! It cm'dles 
the very blood of a poor thrifty man 
within him, to witness such insensate 
prodigality. But they must rue their 
folly. They will need moneys ; they 
will seek to obtain moneys of the poor 
druggist. Ah!” And the usurer rub- 
bed his hands with satisfaction ; but 
then, seeing the gestures of impatience 
displayed by his companion, he pro- 
ceeded : “ But there is much discon- 
tent, I hear, among them ; and, where 
she has not enemies, she has luke- 
warm friends. They will no longer, 
they say, be governed by a weak 
woman, who can so ill wield the reins 
of power, and who has already staked 
and lost all the other iulicritanco of 
her father” 

• “ Unjustly licrited — unjustly held. 
Forget not that, Master Bandinil” 
interrupted the Italian. 

“ Unjustly— w'cll, well! I am no 
legist to understand these things,” 
pursued the »Jcw ; “ only a poor thrifty 
physician” 

“ And usurer,” again broke in his 
companion. 

Baudini smiled a sour smile, and 
continued : 

“ Call me usurer, if you will. I 
see no scorn in the term ; and I have 
turned my money-lending to account 
in this matter. Yes ! and in your 
service ; although you but now caBcd 
me traitor. Have I not refused 
moneys to tliose who offered me good 
securities and values, and at my own 
loss— at my loss, cavaliere — be- 

cause I would' not deal with those who 
would hazard their all in a war to aid 
tliis^woman in her desperate need? 
And although my friend Zachariah 
has lent them snms of precious metal, 
has it not been upon such great inte- 
rest, and at such peril to themselves, 
that they cannot risk so dangerous a 
venture as the espousing her cause, 
and upon their written engagement 
also— and this was by niy advice, 
mark me, noble cavaliere ! — that they 
should not take up arms? Have, I 
not done this to serve you ? — at my 
own loss, I say ; and can you call me 
traitor now?” ' 

“ So far all goes well,” said' the 
Italian, unheeding the impoilance 
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Attached by the Jew to the supposed 
services rendered. “ Maria Theresa 
will be foiled in her last attempt at 
opposition to her enemy’s force, by 
seeking succours from her so-called 
faithful Hungarians. Success, also, 
has crowned my efforts in my expedi- 
tion throughout the land, Master Ban- 
dini,” be pursued, raising himself from 
his listless posture, with a look of ani- 
mation and triumph. “ The seeds of 
discord and discontent have every 
where been sown. I have visited 
these proud eagles, the Hungarian 
nobles, in their country-nests ; and I 
have employed all means to turn them 
from listening to the appeal of their 
fugitive queen. To the worldly-wise, 

I have urged the ruin of war to their 
already troubled and impoverished 
country, — to the lovers of their father- 
land, the independence of Hungary, 
and freedom from the House of Aus- 
tria, if they will seize this opportu- 
nity to shake off its yoke, instead of 
again cringing to its call, — to the man, 
the weakness of submitting to a 
woman’s sway, — to the needy and the 
grasping, I have promised, and even 
already lavished, the bribes of France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, to induce them 
to refuse their aid, — to the ambitious, 
)ilace, rank, orders, courtly favour 
from my powerful employers, should 
they espouse their cause. I have 
studied men’s characters, and read 
men’s minds, to turn them to my will ; 
and although I have met with oppo- 
sition, endangered my life indeed, and 
risked my safety from ilk- will, yet I 
have so strewn my grain, that, when 
Maria Theresa shall appear upon the 
field, she shall reap tares where she 
hoped to gather wheat. Tlie cause is 
lost, I tell you ! ” a » 

The Jew rubbed his hands wSb an 
air of satisfaction, which seemed to 
show that the profits to be divided 
from his association in the political 
manoeavres of his visitor were to he 
proportionate to the success of these 
hazardous schemes, and that visions 
of golden reward already f oated be- 
fore his eyes. 

“ And the opening of the Diet is 
still fixed for the 11th ?” inquired the 
Italian, after a pause, in which he 
had allowed his unwonted enthusiasm ' 
to cool down to a bearing of indiffer- 
ence, which was more his nature. 


> Eege Nostro'^ C^ug. 

“ Yes — the day following the mor- 
row,” answered fiandini. 

“ Has she already made her ap- 
pearance in the city?” again asked 
his visitor. 

It is supposed that she is not yet 
here. There has been no solemn 
entry; but she must bo here every 
hour,” was the reply. 

“ in that nioiTow w^o have as yet 
time for much,” said the cavaliere. 
“ I must pursue my measures here 
with caution, hly great scheme, of 
which more, .perhaps, hereafter, may 
be tried at issue ; and woe betide 
Maria Theresa, if” 

As he uttered these words, the Ita- 
lian was startled and interrupted by 
the abrupt opening of the door of the 
apartment. The Jew tiiriicd round 
with surprise, whilst his companion, 
checking the first involuntary move- 
ment, which induced him to look in 
the same direction, buried himself in 
his chair, so as to conceal himself as 
much as possible from the intruder. 

The person who entered was a tall 
old man, whose erect figure and firm 
step proved how little time had 
weighed upon’ his natural vigour. 
His features were bold and rrnh', al- 
though not deficient in that species of 
manly beauty which an expression of 
confidence and energy bestows, and 
were fully displayed by the disposal 
of his grizzled hair, which, torn back 
from his forcliead, and plastered ovqj' 
his head with an evident profusion of 
grease, descended on to his back in a 
long braided tail, llis dress was of that 
description known in other parts of 
Europe as the hussar uniform, which 
was worn by certain of the domestics 
belonging to the Hungarian nobility. 
The yellow braid profusely bestowed 
across the breast of his jacket, and 
upon the pockets and sides of his 
tight blue pantaloons, was of a colour 
that showed what good service his 
attire liad already seen, la his brawny 
hands lie held his shako, us he ad- 
vanced into the room, with more of 
rudeness than of deference in his man- 
ner. 

“Is it yon, Master Farkas ? ” said 
the Jew, rising to meet him. “ I did 
not hoar you enter,” 

“ I opened the street door below 
with the pass-key you gave us,” re- 
plied the man; whilst, at these words, 
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the cavaliere stamped his foot in bgth,” stammered the Jew — “ both 
anger. master and man. There can be no 

“ You made but little noise,” re- danger.” 
sumed Bandini suspiciously. “ No dapger ! ” continued the angry 

“ I suppose you were too much en- cavaliere. “ No danger, fellow ! 
gaged to hear us ; for I see you have Cospetto ! this veiy circumstance may 
a visitor,” said the old man, fixing his be my ruin ! That voice, too, was 
eyes upon the form whose back was not unknown to me. I have heard 
turned to him, and advancing fami- it somewhere, although I know not 
liarly further into the room. where. It sounded to me as the remi- 

But the Jew intercepted him. niscence of some past evil — a raven’s 

“ What do you want here. Master croak, announcing still more ill to 
Farkas?” come. Santa Vergine! If wo are 

“ TcremteMe ! ” #Baid the fellow lost, I will have your life, with my 
roughly. “ Would you have my lord own hand;” and hb half drew his 
creep to bed in the dark, like a rat or sword from the scabbard, 
a gipsy thief? 1 want a light.” Bandini drew back sulkily, with 

“ 1 will attend your master forth- farther protestations, deprecations, 
with,” said the Jew, taking up the and endeavours to mollify his visit- 
hand-lamp, and hastening to the door, or : but it w^as long before the ca- 
“ My master, ugh ! My lord, if it A^aliere could be appeased. Once 
please or please not your worship,” he left the room and listened in the 
growled Farkas, preceding the land- jiassage, and at the young Ilun- 
lord out of the apartment. garian’s door. Then he descended to 

When the Jew returned, his visitor the street entrance, and examined the 
confronted him with angry looks. lock : and only when convinced that 
“ See to what you expose me, fel- the other inhabitants of the house 
low, by your villaiioiis meiuincss!” w-erc still, and had probably retired 
exclaimed the cavaliere. “ And, not to rest, did he come back. When ho 
content with harbouring vagabonds returned to the Jew’s room, his brow 
in your house, that, for aught 1 know, was still knitted angrily ; but, .after 
may be spies upon us, you furnish drawing a bolt across the door, he sat 
them with pass-keys, to surprise us down with less of agitation, 
when they will — to ear-wig at the More unfriendly words again passed 
doors, hear our discourse, betray our between the confederates ; but, after 
secrets. IIow now, fellow, what have a time, the Italian spy and the Jew 
you to answer ? ” money-lender were again conversing, 

“ I tell you that they are most in lowered tones, upon the schemes of 
innocent and imsuspecling rustics, the former. 

Chapter II. 

“ Undi^rncath the grove of sycamore. 

That westwar ro(>t<‘th from the city's side — 

Ho early walk!' g did I see your son : 

T<iwar«*ls him made ; lint he ^ a.s \rare of me, 

And stole Intc a covert of the wood.” — 

‘ lie rul'd by me, forget to think of her — 

O teach me how 1 hhould forget to think.’*--SHAK8i'BARG. 

* iluthaii, let go thiit rude uncivil toucli 

On the following afternoon, the The streets of Presburg were 
sun shone brightly; and the whole througed by the crowds whom the 
atmosphere, in spite of the slight approaching opening of the Diet, 
haze which faintly silvered the dis- convoked by Maria Theresa, had at- 
tant hills, was imbued with that ex- tracted to that city ; and highly pic- 
hilarating freshness and lightness, turesque and varied was the scene 
which sheds a poetic charm of anima- composed by the multifarious parties, 
tion, vividness, and — did it not appear pushing and thrusting along, or gath- 
a paradox — it might be added, youth ered in-groups and knots, ^cussing 
also, over an Hungarian autumn, un- the momentous events of those trouv 
known in other European countries. bled times, between the rows of 
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anticiuc houses, which bestow upon 
Presburg the aspect ratlier of an old 
town of the German Empire*, than of 
less civilized Hungary. # 

In the middle space pranced upon 
their richly caparisoned steeds, glit- 
tering^ with the hanging trappings 
of that semi-oriental taste which, 
although somewhat modified, still 
forms a striking characteristic of the 
country, several of the Hungarian 
.magnates, already attired in the na- 
tional costumes — ^the richly embroid- 
ered attila, or long frock-coat, loaded 
with ornament — the furred cloak, 
clasped with glittering jewels to the 
shoulder — the high flat cap of fur or 
velvet, displaying an egret of rare 
feathers, which dashed upwards from 
the diamond broach — the tight gold- 
braided pantaloons — the tassclled 
boots — ^their powdered hair alone dis- 
playing, in some instances, their sub- 
mission to the fashion of the day in 
other countries. Thronging among 
them were many of the lesser nobles, 
cither on horseback or on foot, all 
dressed in the same characteristic 
style, with less of richness and em- 
broidery, according to their lesser 
ranks or lesser means— -each dress 
ent, and fashioned, and braided, ac- 
cording to the taste or M’hiin of the 
wearer. Now and then rumbled along 
a cumbrous gilded and fantastically 
painted coach, swinging heavily be- 
tween its monstrous gilded wheels, 
and sometimes adorned upon the four 
corners of its broad projecting roof 
with clumps of feathers, not unlike an 
ancient tester-bed— the coachman in 
riclily-laced Hungarian livery, or in 
the silver-buttoned vest, hanging 
white sleeves, and broad white trow- 
sers of the peasant 5 but of finer stuff, 
gayer embroidery, and richer fringe 
to the trowsers’ edge, than the hum- 
bler of his class, as befitted the eleva- 
tion to which he had been raised — the 
six horses, loaded with studded spark- 
ling harness, and hanging strips of 
melal-behang leather, which streamed 
down the flanks and shoulders. Within 
them sat alone the proud dames of the 
Hungarian magnates, in even costlier 
(liress than was the wont of that period 
of costly and cumbrous attire— their 
ppwderod heads adorned with the bc- 
jewj^ed caps of the national costume ; 
for in those days a man, who really 


deemed himself a man, disdained to 
show himself the lazy tenant of these 
moving houses ; and more especially 
the Hungarian, who considered the 
name of horseman as synonymous 
with that of man, and himself as born 
to be “ a tamer of horses.” Amidst 
these heavier vehicles, the light 
wooden carts of the peasant-noble, 
ignorant of all attempt at springs, 
of all harness but the rudest cords, 
endeavoured in vain to advance ra- 
pidly, ill obedience to the impatience 
of the small, meagre, but impetuous 
horses of Tartar race which were 
lightly attached to them. 

Among the crowded pedestrians 
was the scene still more checkered 
with kalcidescopc variety. Here the 
embroidered pantaloons, the braided 
dolmans, and the feathered bonnets, 
were mingled ivith tlie long-fringed, 
full white trowsers, the large hanging 
sliiit- sleeves, the broad- brimmed up- 
turned hats — from beneath which 
streamed long black shaggy mane- 
like locks, over dark swarthy coimtc- 
uances, adorned with immense hang- 
ing moustaches — and the huge sheep- 
skin cloaks, decorated on the exterior 
with fancifully embroidered flowers, 
and patches "of bright cloth; the 
jaunty, dancing, bold, cas}^ air of tin', 
llungarians, all booted and spiiri’cd 
even to the very children, contrasting 
witli the slouched gait of the Scla- 
voiiians, with their curiously sandlcd 
feet — the Croat, still attired like the 
Dacian of old, thronging along with 
the demi-brigand ^of the southern 
provinces, whose savage bandit aspect 
would have struck terror in the streets 
of any more civilized laiitT— the purple 
talas, and long flowing beard of the 
followers of the Greek Pope, sweeping 
against the* dark robe of the bald 
monk from the neighbouring convent 
— the smoother, finer gown of the 
richer Catholic priest brushing past 
the white uniform of the Austrian 
grenadier, with his conical headpiece, 
and long powdered pigtail. 

Amidst the hum of the many voices, 
the salutations of friends, the laughter 
pf some of the squeezing throng, the 
oaths of others, the cries of the coach- 
men and the shouts of the horsemen 
to those who obstmeted the streets, 
arose, nevertheless, one 'unwearied 
and endless sound— the sound of ring- 
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inf? metal— from the rattling of the 
universal spurs, and the clashing of 
the many sabres. 

But if the scene was varied, more 
varied still were the emotions of the 
crowd— among those, at least, who 
were more deeply interested in the 
result of the event which had called 
together a great part of the nation 
within the walls of the city of Pres- 
burg; according as their party feel- 
ings or private interests led thbm to 
desire that resistance should be shown 
to the appeal made by her whom 
the Hungarians styled their “ King,” 
to her faithful subjects of ITungaiy, 
for- succour under her distresses ; or 
as their enthusiasm or attaclimcnt to 
the Mouse of Austria induced them 
to wish that every assistance should 
be bestowed to enable her to restore 
lier fallen fortunes. 

The situation of Maria Theresa was 
indeed desperate. Her right to the 
countries inherited by her from her 
father Charles VI., emperor of Ger- 
many, were contested by almost all 
the other states of Europe. Her 
friends and allies were few; and 
those few seemed to have deserted 
her at this critical juncture. And yet 
with what confidence, with what a 
well-assured prospect of a glorious 
reign, had she mounted tlie throne 
secured to her ! 

As early as the year 1713, the Em- 
peror Charles VI. had issued, in his 
privy council, a solemn ordinance, 
by which the female succession was 
secured throughout his states, in case 
of the failure of male issue — an ordi- 
nance well known in history, under 
the name of the “Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion.” It was published throughout 
the Austrian States as inviolable law, 
was made known to all the European 
courts, and by degrees guaranteed by 
all, forming the ground and basis of 
all their treaties and alliances with 
the House of Austria, and was more- 
over confirmed by oath by the princes 
allied to the family by their intermar- 
riage with Austrian princesses. It 
was this ordinance, which only after- 
wards came into effect upon the death 
of the Archduko Leopold, the only 
sou of Charles VI., that secured the 
right of succession to his daughter 
Maria Theresa, who at his decease, 
which occurred in October 1740, and 


closed the male* succession of the 
House of Hapsburg, succeeded him, 
with the title of Queen of Hungary 
aud Bohemia; in these and all the 
other Austrian States, including Milan, 
Parma, Placentia, and the Nether- 
lands. All these lands gave in their 
oath of adherence. 

In spite of the triple right, however, 
which gave the States of Austria to 
Maria Theresa — the right of nature, 
the law of tlie Pragmatic sauctiorf, 
and the sureties given by all the 
European states — isevcral powers 
shortly afterwards rose to contest her 
heritage. The Elector of Bavaria laid 
claim to the succession, in virtue of a 
will of the Emperor Ferdinand the 
First, dated in tlic year 1.343 ; Augustus 
of Poland, in virtue of the earlier rights 
of his wifCj^Iaria Josepha, daughter 
of the Emperor Joseph, the elder 
brother of Charles the Six:th. The 
King of Spain, Philip the Fifth, went 
back as far .as the rights of the 
wife of J^hilip the Second, a daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian the Se- 
cond, from whom he was descended 
in the female line. The King of Sar- 
dinia, Charles Emmanuel, laid claim 
to the duchy of lyiilaii ; and Louis 
the Fiftccntli of France supported the 
Elector of Bavaria and the King of 
Spain. All Europe was quickly in 
flames upon the subject of the succes- 
sion. Not only princes, but many 
private individuals, took an eager and 
active part in the quarrel. But the 
ivar, at last, broke out from an un- 
expected quarter. Frederic the Se- 
cond of Pi’ussia now laid claim to four 
ducliics in Silesia, in spite of the re- 
nunciations of these lands frequently 
made by his predecessors in favour 
of the House of Austria, aud suddenly, 
in December 1740, invaded the coun- 
try, which, being almost entirely un- 
defended, was soon completely over- 
run by the Prussian army. Maria 
Theresa, in spite of the alliance offer- 
ed her by the King of Prussia against 
her other eucmies, in case Silesia 
should be yielded up to him, stoutly 
and valiantly refused all compromise, 
declared herself noways disposed to 
dismember, in the least degree, the 
States left her by her father, andbade- 
dcfiaiice to Frederic. Her enemies 
now took this opportunity to atta^ 
her. Bavaria declared war, and was 
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su|)ported bjr France, Spain, Savoy, 
and Saxony. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of Cardinal Fleury, the French 
minister, who was favourable to the 
cause of the young Queen, Louis the 
Fifteenth placed under the command 
of Marshal Count do Belle-Isle, a large 
French army, which crossed the Rhine 
in August 1741 ; whilst the Chevalier 
de Belle-Isle was sent fi*om court to 
court in Germany, to rouse the powers 
«gainst Maria Theresa ; and numer- 
ous spies and agents were dispatched, 
in every direction, to undenuine the 
last support she might have to hope 
for from her few remaining allies. Linz 
quickly fell into the hands of the en- 
emy, who approached upon Vienna. 
Utter ruin lay before the persecuted 
Queen, who was obliged to leave her 
capital, and seek refugeiiii Hungary. 
Aud under these circumstances it was, 
that she had convoked at rresburg 
the Diet of the four orders of the king- 
dom, the opening of which now caused 
the city to throng with crowds of 
Hungarians from all quarters of the 
countiy. 

Among the mass of persons that 
thus swarmed in the main street of 
Presburg, like ants upon the chief 
passage to the anthill, in seeming 
confusion in which each individual 
atom has, nevertheless, its own pur- 
pose and design, was a young man, 
whose striking personal appearance 
continually attracted attention among 
those who crosse^his path, and caused 
many a head to turn and gaze after 
him, even in that favoured land where 
beauty of the most romantic kind is 
common among all classed. He w^as 
a youth of scarcely more than twenty 
years, as might be seen by the fresh 
bloom. upon his cheek, and the first 
down of dark moustaches which 
faintly painted liis upper-lip. Ilis 
figure was slim, but yet his carnage 
had all the bold case of Hungarian 
youth ; his features w'ere regularly 
and beautifully fashioned, although 
not of that extreme symmetry which 
mars expression by its coldness ; his 
dark- grey eyes, shaded by long black 
lashes, which bestowed on them an 
prlental wore a look of hardihood 

^^d languor combined, which spoke 
of a romantic temperament ; and his 
dark-brown bair, unconcealed by the 
fashion of the times, streamed free 


and unfettered on to his neck and 
temples. He was attired in a sombre 
dress, which well became his hguie 
aiid*poetic look. His braided attila 
and pantaloons were of black clothe 
slightly relieved with velvet of the 
same colour upon the cuffs and coliai’ ; 
aud a black velvet Hungarian cap, 
surmounted by a plume of black eag- 
let's feathers, sat boldly upon his 
head. The silver- mounted belt and 
chains of his sabre were the oiity or- 
nanionts that glittered on his dress. 

Whatever the purpose of the scciu- 
ingly cfipricious wanderings of the 
young man, as he thrust obstinately 
and somewhat rudely tlirough the 
crowds which opposed his progress, 
he was not to be diverted from it by 
the objurgations of some of those 
whom he thus elbowed on his passage, 
or tlio commendatory remoiks of 
others, wdio noticed his good mien. 
His eye roved perpetually to every 
window at which a female form ap- 
jieared ; and, upon the approach of 
each coach that passed, he pushed 
boldly forward, to obtain as near a 
view as possible of its fair inmates. 
But he evidently sought some one par- 
ticular form, w hich he found not in 
his unwearying scrutiny ; for, as often 
as some fresh female face had been 
narrowly examined, followed some- 
times with a moment's doubt, and 
then abandoned, he gently shook liis 
head, with knitted brow , and an ex- 
pression of disappointment, and, fall- 
ing back, uttered an impatient sigh. 

At a short distance from the youth 
followed a tall old man, in the hussar 
dress of an Hungarian domestic, wdio, 
in tuni, pushed sturdily after him, 
never losing liim entirely from Ills 
sight, and utterly heedless of the ex- 
clamations of those thrust aside, who, 
however they might spare their angiy 
comments to the handsome young 
noble, bestowed them with double 
wrath upon his rude attendant. The 
look of the old man was one of dis- 
content, as* he thus pursued the capri- 
cious movements of the youth ; and he 
gave vent to a continued string of 
muttered rough Hungarian oaths, 
whilst he pushed on, and muttered 
such phrases as, he is distraught — 
he is utterly distraught with this silly 
boyish fancy!” 

At length, as the dusk of approach- 
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mg evening began slowly to fall upon 
the streets, as the crowd gradually 
lessened, as no inoro carriages rum- 
bled heavily along the causeway, and 
as no more faces appeared at the win- 
dows, the young man paused in his 
hurried walk, uttered a still deeper 
sigh of disappointment, and leaning 
himself wearily against a doorway, 
sank his head downwards, and seemed 
lost in painful meditation. 

His old attendant approached him, 
and after a time, seeing that his pre- 
sence was unnoticed, and that the 
gloomy reverie of tlie young man con- 
tinued, he addressed him in a tone in 
which rude familiarity and respect 
were strangely combined — * 

“ Is my lord’s young blood so hot, 
then, that he seeks to cool it by taking 
np his night- quarters under this airy 
gateway ? ” But seeing that the yonng 
man heeded him not, he muttered an 
impatient “ Teremtette between his 
teeth, and then, plucking at his mas- 
ter’s dress, he continued — 

“ Have you no orders to give me, 
Master Otmar?” 

None, Farkas. No, leave me!” 
was the only reply vouchsafed. 

“ Look you, Master Otmar,” pur- 
sued his attendant — “ You are observ- 
ed here — yon arc an object of atten- 
tion, perhaps of mockery, to tho pass* 
ers-by.” 

“ What mean you, Farkas?” cried 
the young man, in a tone of displea- 
sure. 

“ Nay ! if my lord is angry, I have 
no moie to say,” replied Farkas, 
drawing back. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said the 
young man, with a sigh ; “ although 
your wwds were rude.” And with- 
out further comment, he removed him- 
self from his reclining position, and 
walked away with hurried steps. 

The old domestic followed rapidly, 
and, as they approached the St 
Michael’s gate, evidently expected 
that his young master would enter his 
lodging close by ; but, seeing that he 
still walked on, ITarkas paused for a 
moment, and murmured the words, 
“ He bade me leave him. But he is 
utterly distraught. He knows not 
what he says ; ho has forgotten his 
command ere now ; and who knows 
what may happen to the poor foolish 
boy!” And having thus reassured his 


conscience upon his* act of disobedi- 
ence, ho pursued the young man’s 
footsteps at a respectful distance, 
through the gateway, over the bridge, 
and along the suburb. 

Beyond lay a more open road, 
skirted by gardens, and enlivened 
here and there by summer pavilions, 
belonging to some of the wealthier 
nobles ; and, at about a quarter of a 
mile from the town, stood, to the left 
of the wanderers, a stately palace; 
built in the heavy but ornamented 
style of the commencement of the 
same centurj^ and backed by gtirdcns, 
that stretched out behind it to the 
foot of that richly wooded and roman- 
tic ridge of low mountains which 
gives so peculiar a charm to tho en- 
virons of the fine old city of Presburg. 

Passing tlirough a side entrance of 
the court of this palace, which served 
as a summer rcsidcnc^to the Arch- 
bishop Primate of Hungary — at that 
period the Prince Immeric Ksterbazy 
— and entering the gardens beyond, 
which the liberality of tho wealthy 
primate opened to public recreation, 
but which were now empty, the young 
noble sauntered on, lost in meditation, 
through statue's of heathen divinities, 
whicli seemed ill in accordance vuth 
the abode of a Christian bishop ; and 
tritoned fountains, and stitf parterres, 
and huge incommodious stone benches; 
^ until, reaching an alley of shady 
planes and clustering chestnut- trees, 
he flung himself listlessly down on 
the mossy bench of a shell and pebble- 
studded niche. The glow of the last 
rays of the setting sun faintly pene- 
trated the entrance of the avenue, 
adding a still richer colour to the rich 
green shades of the trees, as yet un- 
touched by the influence of autumn ; 
while, in the distant opening of the 
dark vista, framed, as it were, by 
the circling trees, appeared a hazy 
landscape of calm vine-covered hills, 
dotted with white cottages. It was 
a spot peculiarly adapted to medita- 
tion and repose, the solitude of which 
w^as enhanced, rather than disturbed, 
by its sole occupant — a misanthropic 
stork, that with its wjngs folded on 
its back, like a sulky oldigentleman 
with his arms behind him, placed 
slowly and deliberately one foot be- 
fore the other, as it stepped on in 
lonely thoughtfulness. 
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. For a timo the .young man sat lost 
in retlectioii ; and it was not until he 
at length raised his head to gazo upon 
a scene congenial to his feelings, that 
he became aware of the form of old 
Farkas, standing erect against a tree, 
like a sentry hi his box, at no great, 
distance from him. 

“ This is a persecution to which I 
cannot submit,” he murmured to him- 
self ; and then rising, and calling an- 
grily to his attendant, he cried, 

“ Did I not bid you leave me, 
Farkas ? ” 

“ Leave you, my lord ? ” said the 
attendant, advancing with an air of 
surprise. 

“ Yes, leave me. -Do you hear 
now?” 

“ My duty” — continued the old 
man, in an expostulatory tone. 

“ Is to obey me.” 

“ My attaiment ” 

“ Becomes importunate,” broke in 
his master, “ if luy footsteps are to 
be tlnis dogged, and my solitude to 
be disturbed, fellow,” 

Farkas tossed his head, with a sigh, 
that perliaps might bo more ai»pro- 
priately termed a grunt, and moved a 
few steps backwards ; Iftit then, as if 
unable to obey, he again lingered and 
returned. 

Master Otmar,” he said, “ call 
me rude, unmannered, ^sobedient. 
Bid me leave you—yes, leave yon for 
ever, if you will. But, out it must, 
teremtette! in spite of all. 1 cannot 
see you thus, and quit you, without a 
word — you, your father’s son. You, 
Master Otmar, whose heels I w'as the 
first to spur, whom I first set on horse- 
back to gallop alone over the Tiiszta, 
whom I first taught a good round 
Hungarian oath. I could not do it, 
were I to know it were the last word 
I spoke.” 

“ Speak then I What have you to 
say ? ” cried Otmar, in a tone of vexed 
inoipatieiice; but then, as he saw the 
eyes of the old man fixed in such 
luoumful earnestness and solicitude 
upod hhnv he seemed to repent his 
ho^lmess, and stretched out his hand, 
wtich lus attei^ant took and kissed 
with teVCreiice, according to the cus- 
tbetStmtiY. 

ho said more mildly; 
’^‘Akiw^^ftloveme, although some- 


times you show your love after a 
strange rude fashion, Farkas I ” 

“ Are you a man, Master Otmar,’* 
began the old attendant, bluntly, “ that 
you should bo thus cast down be-* 
cause you have seen a pretty face that 
smiled upon you? ” The young man 
showed evident marks of impatience 
these words ; but Farkas had seized 
iiis advantage, and continued, “ Is a 
chitfaced woman’s glance, seen only 
once, to break a man’s bold spirit thus? 
You arc in love, you will tell me. 
That’s a boy’s answer to all *, but ” — 
“ Feace, foolish man I what do you 
know of love?” said Otmar, im- 
patiently. 

Foolish ! ” echoed the old man, 
with a toss of the head, as if he were 
for a moment inclined to argue which 
were the more foolish, he or his 
master. “ Be that as it may. Fer- 
liaps 1 understand little of this love, 
at least now. But I remember the 
time I umlerslood it better ; and, Ur- 
onUtUe ! that was another sort of thing. 
When I was in love, I danced and 
sprang, and di*ank and swore, and 
Hung up my cap on to the very horns of 
tlie young moon ! There was some 
spirit in love then! But you have 
saved a fair lady from danger, as her 
unruly devils oriiorses wore about to 
plunge her travelling coacli from the 
bank into the broad stream of the 
Danube, and you are as cast down 
about it as if you had caused her 
death, instead of saving her from de- 
struction. Kbadta! it is for her to 
whine and pine, and lament that she 
secs tlie bright eyes of her handsome 
deliverer no more ; not for you, boy 1 ” 
“ And with how sweet a smile ! 
with what a dignity and grace I with 
what a look of angel brightuesa, did 
she hold out her hand to thank me I ” 
muttered the young man to himself, 
as he again sank down upon the 
bank. 

‘‘ Be a man, Master Otmar! ” pur- 
sued Farkas, with more animation 
and earnestness. “ Call back again 
your energy and spirit! Where is 
the bold young fellow, now, who 
challenged that cursed outlandish ras- 
cal, who not long since strove to tam- 
per with his loyalty, and throw doubts 
upon therightsof our King — God bless 
and pricked him, too, right 
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through the sword-arm, and did it well, 
right well ? ” 

“ And would again, Farkas!’’ said 
Otmar, raising his head i)roiidly. 

“ Although, to be sure, you would 
not allow mo to cudgel him soundly, 
and beat his treacherous {grains out 
afterwards,” continued the man,, with 
a grim smile ; “ but, no matter foi^ 
that, he had half lus deserts, and sha" 
have the other half one of these days. 
An honest man pays his just debts.” 

“ Leave the villain to his fate 1 ” 
cried the young man with a look of 
scorn. 

“That’s right I” pursued his at- 
tendant. “Mow, you arc yourself 
again. Look you, Master Otmar! 

1 cannot bear to sec you thus unhappy 
and cast down, and all for the look of 
a bright eye. It goes nigh to break 
my heart, ‘1 tell you.” And the old 
man’s voice began to falter with 
emotion. 

“ l>ut I am not unhappy,” said Ot- 
msir, smiling; “I am happy, very 
hai)py. Let that rc-assiireyou, FarkUvS, 
You tell me, bo a man. Can 1 be a 
man, and not indulge gras^e thoughts 
ill those times of strife and trouble? ” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ You love me, Farkas,” continued 
the young noble. “ Let, then, the 
assurance that 1 am far from unhappy 
sutUce you, Now leave me, in all 
earnest. 3 shortly will return homo 
— Home!” ho miumured to himself, 

“ have I a home now V ” 

The old attendant still lingered; 
but, as his master stretched forth his 
Jiand, ho again kissed it reverently, 
and, turning up the alley, disappeai^ed 
from sight. 

“ No ! 1 am not unhappy,” muttered 
Otmar, when he found liimself alone. 

“ Why should I not be happy, when 
she smiled upon me so sweetly? But 
should 1 not sec her again ? Oh no ! 
Fate cannot bo so cruel. And wiio 

f as he tlmt sat by her side, and took 
)v hand In his, as she again entered 
the coach ? Her husband— her lover, 
perhaps. I will not believe it. Her 
brother, may be. No 1 1 am not un- 
liappy. I should bo happy that I can 
place between myself and the dai'k 
realities of life a brightbarrier of fancy, 
of poetry, of love — like unto those 
glorious painted windows in the old 


cathedral, which spread out, ^etwoen 
the inclemencies of tlie atmosphere 
without, and the mysteries of the calm 
sanctuary within, the thousand glories 
of a thousand colours, a radiant cur- 
tain of purple, and crimson, and gold, 
in sudi wise that the passing cloud, 
with all its variations of shade, only 
develops fresh treasures of harmony 
and beauty ; and if a ray of sun bursts 
forth — oh then! — it might almost seem 
as if, in those dazzling showers of ligh^ 
and radiance, a whole celestial choir 
of angels descended upon the altar! 
Thrice happy shonldl be, that, on the 
sanctuary of my heart, shines such a 
ray of light ! Yes, in the midst of 
tlie darkness of my life,” pursued the 
young man to himself, still following 
up the same images of his poetic fancy, 

“ iny thoughts should be as the thou- 
sand particles of dust that may be 
seen to turn, and whirl, and gambol 
in tlie golden shaft of light which 
streams through a peephole into a 
darkened prison! No, I should not 
be— 1 am not unhappy ! ” And yet 
Otmar sighed, as he bent his head 
again to the earth. 

From this poetic reverie he was 
roused, however, by the noise of foot- 
steps ; and, as he lifted np his head, 
he saw that the entrance to the alley 
was darkened by the forms of three 
pei’sons, who wxre advancing towards 
him. /That which immediately at- 
tracted his attention, and caused him 
to spring up from his seat as if struck 
by an electric shock which darted 
through his heart, -was a young fe- 
male, whose features and expression, 
as she approached nearer, might be 
seen, spite of the gathering darkness, 
to be of singular beauty. She was 
attired in a dark brocaded dress, .the 
long and slim waist of which was set 
oft* by a small hoop, in accordance with 
the custom of the times ; a thick Veil, 
or rather Spanish mantilla, of similar 
stnft' was fastened into the top of her 
powdered edifice of hftb,.and covered 
her neck and shoulders; and from 
beneath its folds protruded a small 
hand, the fingers of wliicli rested gently " 
upon the arm of a young man. This 
second personage was dressed in all 
the rich extravagance of the Frenehi 
fashion of the day— liis long lappeb^ 
coat, hanging lyaistcoat, 
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all lace^ and spangled, and behiing 
with knots of ribands — his three- 
cornered hat flung under the arm 
which did not servo as support to the 
lady— and an embroidered handker- 
chief, the perfumes of which scented 
the air even at a distance,* ostenta- 
tiously flourished in his hand ; and if 
Otmar*s heart beat 'involuntarily at 
flrst sight of the female, it was twinged 
with an equally involuntary pang of 
painful emotion as his eye wandered 
to her companion. The group was 
completed by an aged man, in the 
plain costume of a Catholic ecclesiastic 
of the day, to whom the lady turned 
her head to address some remark, as 
he lingered somewhat behind the other 
personages. 

The flrst instinctive movement of 
Otmar's heart had not deceived him. 
As the lady approached still nearer, 
tlie lingering doubt gave w^ay to full 
conviction. It was she — she of whom 
he had dreamt so fondly — she wdiom 
he had sought all day so eagerly 
among the crowds that thronged the 
city streets ! And now that she 
stood before him, his knees trembled, 
whilst his feet seemed to be rooted to 
the ground, and his tongue to cleave 
to the roof of his mouth. Had she 
passed him unnoticed where he stood, 
he could not have moved to claim a look, 
or framed a word to address her. Hut, 
as she drew closer to him, she checked 
her steps with a slight, exclamation of 
surprise, almost of alarm, at the sight 
of the half- concealed stranger in the 
dusk. Her companion moved forward 
hastily, and, dropping her arm, ad- 
vanced his hand to his sword; but, 
before he could say a word, she had 
, in turn come forward. 

“ Forbear, my friend ! ” she said ; 
and then, advancing to Otmar, she 
continued, 1 am not deceived. It 
is my noble rescuer. I have sought 
you, sir, in vain, to tender you my 
thanks for your good services, if my 
poor thanks, indeed, can be a recom- 
pense for service so beyond all price.” 

Madam, I did but the duty of a 
gentleman,” stammered Otmar; ^‘and 
for you, who would not — ?” 

1 owe yon, indeed, more than 
thanks can pay,” interrupted the young 
female. “ You left ns so hastily, after 
accomplishing that deed of com'age at 
the risk of your , own life, that 1 had 


no time to learn who was my bold 
deliverer from peril. In the confusion 
and trouble of the moment, I allowed 
you to depart ; and, believe me, my 
heart has not ceased to reproach mo 
since for a seeming want of gratitude, 
that, the Saints of Heaven know, was 
far from it.” 

^ “ Oh ! I am repaid, fully repaid, fair 
“dj, by these words,” interrupted the 
eager youth iu his turn. 

“ Blit I may still repair my error, ^ 
resumed the lady. “ Alas ! I have 
little to bestow,” she continued, with 
a sigh, “ save empty words of grati- 
tude. But the time may come. Let 
me know, at least, the name of him 
who has done me such essential ser- 
vice.” 

“ It w'^cre unworthy of 3 ’our ears, 
fair lady,” stammered Otmar timidly. 

“ Again, I reclaim the favour of 
your name, sir,” said the young female. 
“ You arc noble ; your mien proclaims 
it, did not the sabre b}^ your side at- 
test it.” And her eyes seemed to rest 
W'itli satislaction upon the figure of 
the handsome youth. “ You have 
more — you liave the true nobility of 
heart. You will not refuse your name 
to a lady wdio demands it.” 

Otmar was about to speak, when 
the noise of several persons advancing 
into the alley w ith rapid steps, caused 
the heads of all parties to turn in that 
direction. A troop of five or six men, 
with drawn swords, and black masks 
upon their faces, rushed' violently 
upon them. 

“ Seize her ! It is she ! ” cried a 
tall man, who appeared the leader of 
the party, as he darted forward. 

A violent scream issxied from the 
mouth of the female — exclamations of 
alarm, and shouts of rescue from those 
of her companions. Otmar instinctive- 
ly drew his sabre with a cry of rage, 
and the next moment all was skii'mish 
and confusion. 

“ Ruffian ! ” exclaimed the youn^ 
Hungarian, attacking the taller mask!^ 
who had now seized with rude grasp 
the hand of the female, and causing 
him, by the violence of the onset, to 
let go his hold. 

“ Ha 1 he once more I God’s curse 
on him ! ” cried the leader, parrying 
the attack as best he might, whilst he 
endeavom*ed to regain possession of 
the lady. 
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into the avebue. But when master 
aud mail had reached the sppV wheire 
the b^ had laiii, it Was' hbldnget 
yisible?*^" Marks 'of blood aiid^ of 
trampling feet, Wti^' broken' sWbrdtf 
and a ragged hdt; WferC tJrCf^^'onlyfVi- 
deuces that rcmaiiiSd'^’ 6f *- thtJtiatS*' 
combat. ' ; 

' “ Gone I” cried Otiiiar. ^ 

“ The other ruffians havei’etikjpbhd^ 

■ ■■ ■ « ' >»> ■ 4 a ..i'a 


” Let us follow' oil thelr’^irdises I” . 
said thd young nobltf. ^ Sed' 

This way through tbe^^ickel^!"'^flt^^ 
are mark^^of broken Whgl®*" ^Ahd^ 
pushing his Wkytbrdifgh" finshSs; 
he enferecl thd dark'Wq WfbllbWSd^lS^^ 
his attendant." ' 

A mornient afterwards 
wks illdininated by the tbrfihb^g 
dobicstica from ' 






Bitmin' f 

a^Bi,to tto 

fai t&eir lieb 6c4®fsia6(itol.iiHb^;^oa 
tlw bther^ tUe 

,of the realm* the *pracea< .ocmnts, and 
baron 3 f td thd amount of seven bun- 
dled and ciglity, gljttering dn ajl the 
marvellous pomp and splendour of the 
Hungarian costume, and reaobing in 
proud array far beyond the miildle of 
ttfe hall— the lower part of which was 
thronged by a crowd lesser 

nobles, and the deput|j^/from the 
provinces, and .from thei^lSyajJ Ire*^- 
towns of Hungary. Brilliant and 
dazzling was the seOne eomposOd of 
this living mass, with thousand 
fantastic and bejewelled di-csses ; and 
wonderful to look ' at the many fm<i 
energetic countenances of all ages oi 
w^hich it was coiiiposei 
'Among the nobles,* towards the 
middle of the hall, stood Otmar^s 
handsome face still pale from thpks:- 
citement of the previous evening, and 
a night passed in sleeplessness. It 
was in vain tliat he had sought, tc 
find the trace of tlio rufliaUs who liac 
made so strange an attempt to seize 
upon thp, person of the mysterious 
object of his affections: and onl} 
late in the night had ho returned U 
his lodging, and striven 4o calm th( 
anxiety of his mind in a useless at- 
tempt at repose upon his couch. Hif 
brain, whirled with the confusion o 
his thoughts. All the pastw^a® 
volvod in mystery and corijecture 
Who wad the beautifril female, tc 
whom he had so quickly given all th( 
Amt omdtiQns and energies^ of; hii 
young heart? Should he over agaii 
behold her who had thus' x,twic< 
ci*assed his path,' to disappear a: 
Suddenly from before bis ayes? Hac 
j ; V tbs;, . 1^, .Coupt she escaped the hand^ of her ravish* 
Meichkan^krtit ers? What had become bf ^hei* 1 
linmediat^y below^ho And j^ho, agalnr-he demu&ded. witl 
^^rapged, on onb eidej the a pang of bitter jealotfey*— was -tha 


^ A^Xipbn aaimmisihg hill, whi^'risei 
IlNim thd^Banube’s and frowns 
the dtv^of £vesbtp*g, still stand 
» :1be;iaB:tsift6iVd Tuins of a due old 
WhiimVas destroyed by fire 
atthh qomngf'eboemont of the present 
* ,^iittB*y, tot which, at this period of 
i^totory, was gmmirairy ocdiipi6d.^a3 
^ ji rselde^ by the ralers of Hungary, 

, wljpn ttoy^aid a royal ^isit to their 
Huhlarian capita ; and in the large 
hpU of staie in this immense building 
. it was, that the Diet of the four orders 
^ofitlfe kingdom, convoked by Maria 
; Theresa,^ had assembled, ou .the 
eleventh of Sbptembor— the., morning 
iollowing that etening so eventful to 
, Otmar and his young love. 

At the upper end of this large 

3 ailment, a throne liad been anmig- 
for the young Queen. In the spaces 
' between the bid portraits of the heads 
of the House of Hapsburg, which 
adorned the walls, were now displayed 
^Hungurian banners. On eittor side 
' of^tne throne, awaiting theT arrival 
of Maria Theresa, ^ere several of her 
: ..^%trinan ministers and household ; 

as it was well knoMpr that those 
. vW'Mediately • about her person had 
^tdbtested ener^ically against horap- 
r tqi- her Hungarian subjects, these 
i servants of the Queen were 
# legsMed with po ioqks of -good-will or 
by those-who filled the hall. 



^l^ohn Fallfy, the Palatin or Viceroy 
his handsome martial 

with semi* oriental 

“ ^ 

none of 
;which were 
)i;^tl)ievretolti|of a crisis 




'0mh .m 


> yatmg:Dflfla wha had twice been her 
t Tcompenion, and whom she ha^ styled 
f'her friend? Thus agonizecj^wlth a 
^ thousand doubts and apprehensions, 

' he could scarcely command his senses 
: td gaze upon , the scene’around, or td 
reflect upon the important purpose 
which had called him, with the other 
Hungarian nobles, ta t^t hall. The 
. troubles -of his life, his doubtM fate, 
hk dreary position in the world, were 
all forgotten in absorbingthoughts 

' connected^ with her he lorcd : all 
^ minor an^deties^such as his dismissal 
tliat morning, as he left the house, 

^ from his poor lodging by his old land- 
lord, in a manner which, had he been 
able to think on other matters, might 
haye appeared to him as heartless as 
inconsistent — found no room in his 
tormented mind. The noise of the 
trumpets, announcing the entry of the 
Queen ; the opening of the door, to 
fhe right of the throne, through which 
she passed ; the murmur, and partial 
coniheion, which attended her ascend- 
ing the* steps, and placing herself in 
presence of that crowded assembly, 
scarcely roused him from his reverie. 

. But when ho raised his eyes, ho 
scarcely could credit their own evi- 
dence. There she stood on high oe- 
him ! The crown of St ^Stephen 
(•Hungary was on her lofty brow : 
the royal mantle covered her should- 
ers: the bejewelled cimiter of the 
Hungarian kings was at her side. In 
her arms she held a baby of about six 
months of -age ; in her left hand she 
clasped that of a little girl. She 
there in all her dazzling splendour of 
royal beauty. And it was she I — she 
to whom his heart was given — she 
whom he had dared to love ! 

For a moment the whole scene 
whirled before the eyes of Otmar : he 
staggered as one struck by lightning: 
his pale cheek grew paler still: he 
felt as if he were falling to the earth. 

. How he found Uitongue to speak, he 
himself could not have told. But, 
with faltering voice, he tuiiicd to an 
old Hungarian magnate by his side, 
and stammered — < 

“Is it possible? Is that — she— 
our King— is that?” 

Who should it be, domine Ulus- 
trissme?^^ answered the person thus 
addressed, with the Latin courtesy of 


the countjry. ,. *‘.Who;*shotiW it Bi, 
. friend 

^ain Otmar ioiind.f 9 roe to faltir 
•forth^-'', ^ ' It:., 

V “ And ho, , given her Mb 

hand.ip moditt,'^ J/hrdne^he^ho 
how stands behind her; ottering in 
all the rich ihnGifufness of that out- 
landish dress-^r-who is ‘ ; * 
“ Humph !" replied the old Htm- 
garian, in no very amiable tone ot 
voice, “That is her favo&ite Ger- 
man minister, the Vdung £¥fnco 
Kannitz— a silly fop!^ She might 
have better and leSsJcoiUpromising 
servants about her perscin, mcthlnks. 
As you seem a stranger, domine,^' he 
pursued, unheeding , Othiar’s agita- 
tion, “ you may like to know that 
the old ecclesiastic, who has takep 
the other place behind her, is biir 
Archbishop Primate, the Prince 
Eniineric Esterhazy, at whose sum- 
mer palace she took up her resideucOy*^ 
incoffftfta^ on first arrivmg here.” 

“ Kaunitz 1 her favourite minister, 
and she Cftlled him ‘ my friend I ’ ” mut- 
tered the young man, trembling with 
emotion. 

* “ Yes I and they do say,” continued 
his informant lightly, “that now 
her husband, the Grand Duke Of 
Tuscany, is absent with the remains 
of her discomfited army, she and the 
young prince” — and he whispered in 
Olmar’s ear, • . 

A pang of the bitterest feeling 
passed through the young noble’s* 
heart. But that pang, by its very 
revulsion, gave him fresh energy. 

“ Calumny !” he exclaimed, angrily, 
to his companion, whom he doubted 
not to be one of those disaffected bb 
the cause of the persecuted QUeen, ^ 
“Calumny!" Bht his voice Vaa 
drowned in the loud murmur whmh 
arose on* all sides calling for silence. ^ 
Maiia Theresa had nscli from the 
throne, upon which She had seated 
herself on her first entrance to calm 
her feelings ; and she gazed, with evl^ ’ 
'dent emotion, and with faltering 
purpose, upon the vast crowd befof^ 
her.* No doubt that she saw a sterol 
discouraging frown upon many iti 
brow; no doubt that she kn^whoi^ 
deeply the seeds of discemtent 
dissection bad bemt sown among, her 
$ubjects-^how great a majority liras 




!ab|Q po her cfinse,: $|id ' commux^<rat]3(l ' 

i\nd talJe,red;lbV^'.™ tlirougli'qat'tlie cr<Wd.. 

pAAltf%rr^ rvav^vrNKtiftvMWiitn^* 




n *^^*^*^*^ iVn«rot«i Ana *whn^ 


feeling^ 
^ it had 


.shpsk 
Spite, of party 


j*Htfnjgarian^ Hvhp; 
i 0.^ ■ tjiey may* 

: away jlmpulses. 

muirmur'of appldnse raa 
iugltti^e agseoibljr. 

Sft0teaged ,byjbl3 movement of 
Wr which her ^uiqkly sensi-^ 
%S^pmanV‘ bbart^ felt rather than 
’ Marii 'Thereha lifted her 
_,6re*bdldly, and;, advancing one 
jTofward, ifrith hdf httle daughter 
c||ngi|ij:,tdjier dress, hold forward in 
arths tlip baby boy, whose des- 
*upies hfterward6 fixed him on the 
iffipeml Ihi^ne of Germany as Joseph 
. tbh'^^oiid. * 

' Air set speeches, all forms were 
' forgo^en by her in the trouble of the 
mbinont. ‘ ' 

*C/‘ "ft;aagariahs !” she said', with 
^(jniy.ering ^ voice, in Latin, — “ de- 
seHe'^ by my friends, persecuted by 
• Stacked and oppressed 

lelations, my onjy re- 
*filge,jn my utmost need, is in 'yoiu* 
fid^liw* courage, and support. To 
. ^you alone;" with God, can I any longer 
Ipqk; for , safety. To your loyalty 

hafr I popfide the welfare of the 
Jon abd daughter of your kings. At 
j^oiir feet p lay my children. I'homc 
" to , you for succour. Will you grant 

' "Jier ?bice tremblpd. She could not 
'^.prbp^d. . A pause ensued. 

'! , ^ sa«^^7ie»i responded 

aypice, . 

It yras that of Otmar, who had 
iiltehbd,' with beating* heart, to the 
of his^adoi^d Queen; whilst 


b(i had gradually risen into his 
..4e^, atid how flushed his ani- 
^liK^ed djql&tena^ with colour. 
^^^^i^metsangiitnem /” wa$ shouted 
apst eye^ Joice in the assem- 
A it pah^t|up the ciy. 

TOO Bkge Nostro 1” 
bis 

^jJhb'IlEGi NoSTR^br’ 
I by'a thJnsand moutiis, 
Iifd Were waved bn 



V®d i^esistible.^ 3®fbre the 
Hupgihiah nobles was"* a ^ipmap^a 
beautiful femUle in dLstreejSn-Jlh} hhe 
their Queen I ^ ^The btot of loyal ferf 
voiir was* , spontaneous, „ uncontrol? 
able. ' \\ . V ' ' . ' ’ ' 

• Ije bosoth^^pf ^Marla ^Theresa 
heaved with emotipn at the squndpf 
this wild cry. Fpr a moment sb.o 
straggled with her feClihg8,V'st|*oVe to 
be a queen : but her womanb natuVe 
gave way; arid, sinking back bn her 
throne, she burst into tears. 

The sight of this outbreak of emO-, 
tion spoke again to each Hupgaiian' 
heart ; and, with ^ still wilder and 
louder shouts, of frehzled enthusiosgi, 
the cry of “ Moriam ur pro Re6e 
Nostro!” rang again through the 
hall of the Castle of Presburg, until 
the old walls trembled to their base. 
Tears sprang from many of the stern- 
est eyes, and rolled down many a 
withered cheek. But they were tears 
of pity, admiration, and fury. 

All rancour, discontent, political 
difference, purpose of treachery, had 
been forgotten. The cause of Maria 
Th^^esa had been won I 

Long it was before the tumult -of 
the many voices ceased, or the 
ing sabrcB were restored to their 
scabbards. And when at length the 
murmur' in the ball was somewhat 
• stilled, the aged archbisliop advanced 
to the side of Maria Theresa, w ho, 
with her eyes streaming with tears, 
stood up at once. He attempted to 
speak in the- name of the Hungarian 
nation in answer to her appeal. But 
the old‘ man’s voice failed him ; and . 
only in broken accents, which scarcely 
could bp lipard beyond the throiie,- 
could he utter a few words of ferrput 
devotion, and pray God to Ijlciss hPr. 

Jn his turq also, the Palatin^toput 
Pallfy, stepped forward ^ud %oVe of 
supplies and men. *But his/voicb, 
also, was drowned in the'ehthiisla^tjc 
shouts which promised tb. tfiippfso- 
cUted Queen the aucepuir of ihe very 
life’s blood of her faithful Itiip^ariaRs, 
and the Md of their tonnes tq ' ^he 
last fibrin." It could scarcely it Jast 
he heal'd, ar^lie officia!l3e#rdnQa 
was made of 'the opening Diet 



‘sittings ' to' bo ^’helil^ ,‘*at 
■ ynJe|^ “tho n'ecesi^aiy inieiunit^'lEO'be 
j^alvw ^ere to be.debatedl' ' ' . ji 
,! again * rpso jtho 'sholife,| ‘jis 

Maria Thqresa attempted to ' thank 
her faiithfnr subjects. She coul4 nb 
lotiger Speak ; bpt 'she 'waved her 
hand td. them, Witli a 'graceful ges- 
ture, gnd a look of gratitude which * 
betrayed the d^th of hqr feelings. 
OtmaV^^ heart again beat tumiiltu- 
'ou&ly^' Ho (Closed lua eyes, as if to 
Shut out from ^ very heart the dan- 
gerdus sight joit her who held over it 
So' powerful a fascination. When he 
'again looked up, she had descended 
from the throne. She wa5. gone. 

Ovfei^owered by. tho various con- 
flicting feelings which had so po^wer- 
fully assailed him in the last short 
hour, the young noble followed in- 
stinctively the crowd as it streamed 
Out of tho great hall ; and it was only 
when ho found liimsclf in a large 
ante-room, somewhat severed from the 
general mass,, that he stopped iind 
threw himself down upon a bench 
near a doorway, tp collect his coii- 
•fusOd and scattered thoughts. He 
fcinaincd for a time lost in a reverie, 
from which he was aroused by g tap 
upon his shoulder. 

^Before him stood a boy, in a mili- 
TOy dress, whose mien bore all the 
boldness and pQrtncss of a page. 

“ iScrvus,* dominc said the youth, 
.with an impudent air. . . 

“ What want you witb me ?” asked 
ptmar iSharply. “ I do not know yon, 

' sir. This is some mistake.^’ 

“ It is hone at all, U* J read right 
your person,” answerea the boy 
; pertly," mustering Otmar from top to 
too. “ Arc you not he who was last 
night in tho primate’s garden ? The 
' description answers that of him I was 
bid to seek.” ^ 

‘ I was in ihe primate’s garden 
' last night, of a truth, said the young 
noble; but’’ — - 

Then, follow, mc,”,^ continued the 
bbyi with nod of the’ head. 
‘'“Whither?” 

“ Where a lady calls you,” laughed 
the ipag.e,' iyith an impudent swagger. 

A . ybhhg fellow of our age and 
; 'Wood; hecfds ho other bidSihg, me- 

*44 ’What lady ?” once more asked 
Otmar. But the bav only winked 



siimlcnpns was^ bbteyed^VpW^i 
tlurojigh, Seycrali’p&^gef ai^d 
dors, nhtil, reaphlng a dohr, lie;f 
it oppn. Within stood a/emWe 
ptmar’s heart, which had 
with 'vague expeefatiphs 0f,wha|;.h9 
himself scarce dared to «,qiyinp4wh8 
suddenly chilled, when he s^yy bmpre 
Inin an . elderly lady, aftogctli^*' M- 
kuown to him, . But ns slichhme fbi;- 
.w^ard to ask jthc boy whether it yvas 
the pci’sou heVas-charged, tp sepk, he 
became aware ' that it was, not ,^he 
into whose presence he was^^to bo" m- 
frodiiccd. The lad^", in turn, i^igned 
to hjm to., follow ; ahd after tapping 
gently upon an inner- door, "hnd wait- 
ing for a reply, opened it, and bade 
him enter. \ , 

The apartment into which the 
3 *onng noble had been thus'' u^lipred, 
seemed to have been hastily fitted 
up with such resources of; a lady’s 
.chamber as the cumbrous.and mcom- 
mpdious fashion of the day offered. 
At the upper end, in a large highip 
backed chair, sat a female flgurP, Be- 
hind whom a tirewoman appeaf^d^^ih 
w'aitiug. , 

Those hopes and 'expectatibns 
which, once or twice, Otmar had per- 
mitted to float over liis in'iiid, as he 
had followed the page tlirougli tl^e 
passages of the castle, and had then 
dismissed from it as fantastic"' and 
improbable, and ye't again, jm spite 
of his better reasonings, iimnlged, 
were now confirmed, and still, to his 
da/.zled sight, appeared impossible^ 

It w^as indeed Maria TheresaVbo 
sat before him. , ^ 

The mantle -had been disengaged 
from the shoulders, the clmeter^^- 
girded from her side, and the c^wn 
removed from her head : btit she still 
' wore the rich dark dress, incrusted 
with gems, that proclaimed hdr royfl- 
ty, but which ^ she lieedpd^nbt ' to 
stamp her every inch” a .'pep. 
•Her hair had been, appareutl^^'^ 
ened by the removal" of, thp^jAh 
from her brow ; and ,ppWi^ 

. was, it fell in Inxbriabt! xh 
* hernebktihdjM^^ 

!l“ori Wfwl; Sl^lld ' 
tural firracfi of her beantv: and hei 




eyes' stiU 
ilftWst Vitli her late tears., ; 

^d^mncler that Otmar stood he- 
f#e her, , doubly dassled ^th her' 
tbeanty as a woihau, and her majesty 
as a c^ueen— bewildered that she, 
i^om he had presmned to love, and 
foir whom, in spite of himself, his 
heart ^t beat wildly, should be his 
sovereign,* and that he should stand 
thus in her presence. 

Ah 1 is it you, sir — you, doubly 
my rescuer from evil!” said Maria 
Theresa, rising from her chair, and 
^vanning a few steps towards him. 

Welcome, to accept ’your monarch’s 
ihinost thanks !’! And she stretched 
wnt her hand, which, although totally 
unpractised in the etiquette of courts, 
Otmar, by an instinctive' impulse, 
knelt down to kiss. 

*i'S “ Rise,‘sir ! ” she continued. “ Were 
my gratitude alone to speak, it were 
for mo, your Queen, to kneel and kiss 
the hand that a second time has, 
through Ood’s providence, been the 
instrument of my deliverance’ from 
periL” . 

, .Otmar rose from his knees, a deep 
blush overspreading his handsome 
countenance. The young Queen 
seemed to gaze upon him for a mo- 
ment wit:h satisfaction ; and then, 
wiving her hand to her female atten- 
dant to retire, aho again addressed 
him. 

“ What can I do to serve you, 
sir?” she said — “you, who have thus 
twice served me at the peril of your 
life, fam but a poor and a powerless 
Queen,” she continued, with a faint 
smile : but a grateful heart may 

still find means to itecompense” 

“ To live and die in your majesty’s 
feno^ hi^all your poor servant, who 
Ml done his duty to his 'Queen, 
m A Unknowingly, has to desire,” 
the yoMg noble’s reply. 

^Tay^sir, we have |oo many ob- 
townrds yon,” said the 
la fallow ourselvod to be 
^ # 10 ; I d6 nahght to serve 
ahb pmMed, with a- 
familiiw tone, 
great' a 

fft^- lariftaltrof" Us 

akioat overpowered him, as 





he b6|iem[ m qheen'ih the 

beautlfal and loved woman befbre " 
J^im: * But' he struggled with the^im- *. 
petnous dictates of Mr heart. ^ 

“ Madam t” he* said, commanding v 
himself, “ I am a poor* noble, left ^ * 
alone in this wide woiid, almost with- . 
out a friend, since my poor father’s 
death, which left me with Involved ' 
fortunes, and without a prospect for 
the future ; and I 'was careless of 
life, until— until I had ’ seen— your ^ 
majesty,” he continued with emotion, 
whilst the blush upon the cheek of 
the young Qncen showed her percep- 
tion that the homage paid was as* 
ranch to tiio woman as the monarch. 

“ And now my only wish, as I have 
said, is to die in your service and 
defence.” 

“ Die ! God forbid ! ” said Maria 
Theresa, with a woinanls ready tear 
starting to her eye. “ Live, sir 1 
and, if 5 "Ou will, to fight in our .cause. 
Enter the army. Rank shall be grant- 
ed you. Your advancement shall l)e 
cared for. Live to bo again the friend 
and champion of the poor persecuted 
Queen, who needs friends indeed, * 
when all are set against her.” * 

“ Say not so, mhdam,” interrupted 
Otmar, with fervour. ‘‘Have we 
not, one and all, sworn to give our 
life and life’s blood in your cause?’**' 

“ Yes,” said the Queen, her tears 
now fully flowing, at the recollection ' 
of the late scene of wild enthusiasm. 

“ I have found friends among my 
faithful, and my true — my gallant, 
noble llungarians. 'i'hink you 1 did 
not mark you, sir — ^you, who were the 
first to shotft, ‘ For Maria Theresa wo 
will die !’ Think you that my heart 
did not feel that you were, perhaps, a* 
third time, my friend in need ? But I 
have enemies still. ’ Calumny, I am 
aware, miscolours my simplest no- 
tions. My very feelings may be mis- 
interpreted, my very tears, at this 
moment, in your presence, miscon- 
strued. Who can know what is the 
worth of friends better than those who ^ 
suffer from such odious attacks 6f' 
enemies as I .have suffered F ” AxM ^ 
Maria Theresa clasped her bands ^ 
before her eyes. ^ ^ 

Otmar once more sank ix^ym at bet 
feet' deei^ Effected. ; ^ 

“ But I must with this weak- ' 
nessl” said the Queen, struggling to . 





from her aviation, aad, 4aah« 
i»g away her tears with her fingers* ! 

As she saw Otmar kheeliug before j 
her, his fine- features fixed upon her^^ 
with the liveliest expression of pity 
and admiration, his handsome figure 
bent to do homage to her loveliness 
and worthy her woman’s feelings had 
the mastery of Her feelings as a queen, 
and, smiling upoii 'him with a smile, 
which shone all the more brightly 
through her tears — that smilo, with 
the power and fascination of which 
none knew better how to fetter hearts 
than Maria Theresa— she Jiastily de- 
tached from her Ishouldcrs a string of * 
diamonds, and passed them over the 
young man’s neck. 

“ This is no recompense, to reward 
your services with matters of sordid 
value, sir,” she Said. “ This is no 
gift to enable you to retrieve, however 
slightly, your fallen fortunes. This 
is the chain of honouiYvluch I bestow 
upon my champion and knight ; for 
such you shall bo in the eyes of tho 
world. Here, in Maria Theresa’s 
chamber, you are to the deliverer 
•and friend,” 

“ Madam I iny life, my heart, and ' 
soul ai-e yours!” stammered "tho 
young man', no longer able to control 
his feelings, under- circumstances 
which made him forget for a moment 
that distance which the sovereign 
herself seemed to’ have overloapt. 

Again Maria Theresa blushed 
slightly. Ill spite of her stixmg un- 
derstandihg, her virtue„and herworth, 
she >vas not above those feelings of 
coquetry which, joined to her admira- 
tion of beauty, often, especially at an 
after period of her life, gave handle to 
the many unjust calumnies of her tra- 
ducers. 

Hise once more, my noble knight ! ” 
said the young Queen, with another 
smile ; ‘‘ for we have dubbed you 
such, We will attach you. to our es- 
pecial service, since such is your desire, 
and find a place lot you in our suite ; 
although it be but badly paid in our 
state of disastrous fortune. But* 1 
know you heed not that. I see it in 
that look, that would reproadi me for 
such a thought. You shall remain 
■w^th us until you join eur army.” she 
added with a sigh, to fight m our 
cause.-^ ^ 


This h:ofiOttr|t ^ 

mered Otmar* rising, . , - ; 

I Is not witbopt its perils and its 
Vains, good youth,’’ continued Idari^' 
Theresa. “ You will have to combat 
envy, jealousy, ill-wili within; 
such is the life of .courts, ^ Alas I I ^ 
know it but too well. Without, yo^ ; 
may have often wearisome and dan* 
gerons services.”’ 

“ None can be felt as .sUph when it ■ 
is you— your Majesty I serve,” eaid 
the young man with enthusiasm. 

“ I will — I do believe you, sir,” 
replied the (ineeu.^ “ I have said it 
once, and I repeat it. Yours is thef* 
true nobility of heart. Ah ! Were . 
they all so — they who seiwe me and, ^ 
call themselves my friends ! But ' ' 
enough of this ! Let your first service , 
be totIirccfc*thc search of our agents, 
to tho discovery of the disguised ene- 
mies \Yho made that bold attempt last 
night to secure ray person during my;, 
evening stroll— my poor moments of? 
liberty! Ah! France, I reebgnlse 
there your treacherous designs ! You 
did not know who were your ad- 
versaries?” : ■ 

“.Madam,” answered the young 
man, “ I should recognise’ again the ■ 
voice of liim who was my principal 
assailant ; and who, if 1 mistake not, 
has already crossed his sword with 
mine. But I know him not.” 

“ I would not punish when I can 
forgive,” said. Maria I'heresa, with a 
sigh. “But the discovery of these 
complQtters on my liberty, perhaps 
my life, is necessary for the safety of 
ray realm.” 

“ If my zeal avail aught,” said 
Otmar warmly, “ their life shaH ^ 
pay their treachery.” 

“ No bloodshed, no bloodshed, 9 s 
you love me, good youth !” said 
Queen, shuddering. “ Blood .enou^ 
is shed upon the battle-fi^ld for me 
and mine. And who knows how far. 
such blood should lie upon the con- 
science of a miserable queen how » 
far the Almighty will Write it to heg,^ 
dread account at the last .great day.^ 4 ; ! 
reckoning ? ” And, with that nobMiill^ 
of ibeling pecnliar to Maria, 
she sank her headi 
gloomy thought.' Jor a timAshe 
remainedi m if cd 

senee of ^he.yOiing noblof 



hat . cleared ei^y ^ X I^ycd» In^Uie darkiifias. pC^io 
ivtlio fgloom > Her features .nigkt^^ ithat ^ic^ilL .inig^,t;havo t)efalleQ 
a faint smile, and oQGd;mep^my^yoimg: Oliampjlon>;^ha%,wy 
/4Bctendi«'g her hand, saidn-^* Nq^^^jgycjnUvas ,^atifij0d te ,scja him iu the 
; Ifsave . os, sir, but . to return shortly crowd<beforo.me, to know that he^i^as 
diithOr; iJready thoyJxiay cry scandal aafcl Yon must not thiuk ^our Qaoe» 
v^hat J should have talked, tq^ono of heartless, and iingratciul, sii-. /Now, 
auchj^od mien so..4ong, . Bitt go goP’ ^ , 

not,’^ she continued,. as. Otmarhaoved , With a wavctof thc.hand, Maria 
tOwa^s the until 1 have told Theresa dismissed from her presence 

4ow- my heart was pained,, that the young noble, who staggered from 
.the search of those who sought to the chamber in a teoipestof tumul- 
gdiscoyOr yon, , after the skirmish* of tnoiis emotions. 

4aat!^evetting, was usdess^^^how anxl- 


Chapter IV. 


* stand back, thou inanifost conspirator: ' 

Thpu that contrivodst to murder! ** 

SlIAKSrSAKB. 

• • • 

“ Farewell, .my lord ! Good wishes, praise, and prayers, 
bln^l Suffolk ever havo of IVlargarot. 

Farewell, swbet mitdaui ! ** 

Idem. 


In^a small room on the first door 
of the old house occupied by the Jew 
druggist,, sat Otmar once more, on 
thO , evening . of tlfo^ important day 
which had. decided the fortunes of 
;Maria Theresa. lie had returned to 
:tho temporai'y homo from which he 
.^had vbeen, sb inhospitably driven, iq. 
^sorder^' to dfrect the removal of bis 
fioauty baggage,, and the few relics 
that reminded him of happier time^}/ 
and the ^brighter days of his child- 
hood, and whichi during the day, his 
;Old attendant, had collected together. 

1 ,. The. room was wainscoted with 
blackened oak, the sombre shades of 
which were ^unrelieved byanyonia- 
,ineut ; and at a table, near the heavy 
casementawiudow, a part of wliich 
was open, rather to admit the fading 
day into the dark apartment 
,the .autqinn air of the chill 
Evening, sat the young noble, tracing 
^wly thorUnea of a letter, which he 
to ^compose with diflidulty, 
without>many a beidtation 
i^nd biany a. Jfcayy sigh* .. 

‘.paokbd portmanteau, in 
sat.Farkas, 

“ pipe small clouds 

,,, , .suedmre^l^^Jhut 

beneath: Ida. thick 
Fro^ 

^jhia|,head ifi|{»atient|y, 


- murmured oeiweeu nis leeiii, wiciiout 
inteiTupting his employment, words 
that accoinpimled his Intermittent 
puffs, like the aistaht rumbling which# 
follows ‘tlie smoke of the cannon pn 
the far-off battle-field. 

“ I'eremtette!'^ he muttered angii: 
ly. shall not be easy until l am 
quit of this den of the old hyena, who 
has turned my lord out of doors like 
a gipsy beggar-boy— and why ? The - 
foul fiend pnly knows. 1 should like 
to wring the old^ rufiian's nock for 
him, like a canioii-crow, ebmdia!" 

At length the young noble threw 
down his pen. 

dt is done !’' he explaimcd with a 
sigh. “ 1 have written to the old 
advocate at ^uda to send mo tlic 
papera J require. I mast not think 
oa my own fortunes. My father’s 
honour must be saved ; and my own 
beggary shall be signed before l^^ave ' 
this country,”. • / 

Too honest by half to such^tas^ 
cals as those v^lanpus cheating nu>- 
ney-lenders, whoever tliey maj^v 
eb gdtal^' -muttered.. Fat’ka^., again 
unheard, with a vexed .shrug o(*tbe 
shoulders*-' ^ 

all. prepared?” sM4 iptinm*, 
tuniing jx).hia.attendanL;.,;L ’ 

,>?There is V nothing bptwbatX , nan 
takei Wl^n <#pv^ehould«g^^;ai^ 

this > aM ni9fi urHh a .t<eifirh * 



Is8f6-] * iW55!^io«|wr^ 

lAbd they m bh)^td enough to,. bear ^Qaick, quick ! ’Vv^And' sdzin^ Ofc^^ 
twico' the wcight.^^ ^ And riein^ from He dragged: him to . the 'Open 

his tempoi^tyseati j he jerked it'pntQjg|window; i s ; ; 

his baeki ' Thcli^ seizihg tip aftothe"^' i 3 -he!”Jflxdaimed thoisyolmg 
srtJall valise ’'in’ his hand/ he stood noble, looking out ; ' the same tali 
teady for departure. ^ ^ fdrm and insolent gait. ' Ah! hb is 

“Enter the first inn, and there entering >the housei i' Hark!; he; is 
await my orders, whether they have mounting the stair. , God be^'praiaed, 
iiJorft to lodge ns or no as is not he falls into my very hands 
probable * in the confusion of the ' In truth, footsteps were evWently 
tom,'' said Otipar. “I trust that 1 ascending the staireasci Otmarand 
may yet find ns otlicu* and better his old attendant paused to disteh 
quarters for another night; and wc with palpitating interest.’ Thene^t 
can seek a home for once under moment the door of-the Jcyr’s apart^ 
nature's roof, witliout much detriment ment, on the other side of tlio pas- 


te our bones.’ 

“ Whgt his lord- can boar, can old 
Farkas also,” was the attendant's 
sturdy answer, and he left the foom. 

Farewell, then,” said Otmar, 
gazing around him. “ Farewell, my 
poor chamber, the depositary of so 
“many hopes and aspirations, regrets, 
sad thoughts, and air-built castles. 
Visions, bright visions of beauty and 
of lovci have illumined thy dark 
w'alte; and they, too, have fiown — 
Howri before a stern« reality, which' 
])roclaimcd them folly, madness— ay, 
madness I They afe gone for ever! 
But shall they not be followed by 
dieams of glory,, of rendVn, of smiles 
fj'O’m her beaming eyes to thank her 
champidfi—iier friend? Yes — me, too, 
she has called Her friend. Farewell, 
thien, my poor' chamber I Thou bast 
witripssed little but^my wretchedness, 
and yet. I regret thee ; for her spirit 
— hers-^the beautiful, the bright, the 
unknown— still hovers > around* thee. 
Fare-thec-well!” 

' Otmar prepared to depart ; but lie 
was still lingering to send aioniul 
him a last lox)k upon those bare w.dls 
wiifch he had thus « apostrophized, 
tvheh 'hayy stejM were heard to 
mbhUt the stair, and FarkA abruptly 
r^-bhlefed the room. *- 
^ “ Quick, quick ! ” cried the old 
miE&i.' f“ I saw; him coming up the 
fttre^^bW, you know— that oVt- 
dahdish' r^cal, whom you fought by 
innibn the roadside, because he 
have sjk^keu id orour Queen — 
God preserve her !— tho s;amg who, if 

^ doubts proved tane, was ther vil- 
who tore tbit Gtirscd '8|ip:imyour 
%ttilala8t nlght^the foul fiend con- 
’hiih, It thought I had 

a^8tFohgot‘ aFm^ld^fool that I was ! 


sage, was heard to open, and a voice 
to exclaim, “Hollo! oW fox, where 
have you Idd yourself? Out of ypur 
hole, I say! I have to speak with 
yon.” Then the door closed, and all 
was still. 

“ It is tho same voice ! ” exclaimed* 
Otmar again. Tit is he who made 
that foul attempt upon her liberty. 
.Villain!” And half- drawing his 
sabre, he rnshed towards the door of 
the room. 

“ Down with him I down with the 
rascal, termntetter' cried Farkas, fol- 
lowing his master in excitement. ' 

“ No, no ! ” said Otmar, checking 
his own first impulse, and catching 
the old man's arm. “ Ho is a traitor 
and. a spy! -It ,is not ^ for me to 
punish'; it is for theconntiy's laws. 
She bids me seek to discover hkn. 
rrovidence has thrown him into my; 
^Ifauds, and enabled me to obey her 
behest. She would condemn me were 
I to take vengeance into my own 
hands.” 

“ What!” cried Farkas, violently. 

“ My lord has his enemy face to face, 
and hesitates to defy him to the 
death !” " ' 3 :^' - 

“ Peace, old man ! ” exclaim^ 
Otmar ; “ you know not whati.ybu 
say.' Ah ! I see it all lidw,”. he coa»^ 
tiuued. “He Is the agent of her 
enemies, and is in collusion with our 
doctor landlord. ^ It is here their Vil- 
lauous schemes ai-e hatched.” 

“ True ! It was^ be— rit mns^cH&ve , 
been ho,” said Farkas im , 

“ who sat with thb rascally bid: 
when I Outered^hk 
before the laistf^^- V 
, “ Hear 

^yoiuig^n0ide.»V'\iVlBiiiU]Eit: 

castle. Mada Theri^ 4iiay %taiFb^ 



t]||ir6^ All sbi^ ba^krealed. Wateh ha^e brakan to sbODt 

at.fiome diataaoe, ia theatreet^ Viwa^ to. that iraialah; becaude^i^e 
that 2te leave uot the house or estap^^hecl^be^ro tbota a fe^ iq^adliii te'ars; 
.i^§,V ! . ^Weak fools I w^ak fOOls! and thtrt 

Better split the cowardlj villain’s they call enthusiasm 1 They promise 
skull 'at once, teremkstteP' cried the . her supplies of men and rnoney.^^ 
old man once more,, indignantly. My scheme^ are ruined — ^my services 
^^Peace;l8ayi”saidOtroar. ‘^Sol* all naught— your hopes of reward 
low me, and stealthily*” And with utterly gone, Master Bandini— utterly' 
these words he left the room, followed gone, do yoii hoar?— if some great 
dowh^tbe stairs by his grumbling at- coup-dc-mai^i be not yet tried. Therp! 
t^mdant, who still muttered many an look not so pale and frightened, man, 


angry “termfettc/” between his lips, 
unable to comprehend the hesitation 
of his young master, when so good an 
opportunity was before him of taking 
revenge upon ' such a villanous 
scoundrel” as the spy. 

Scarcely had they quitted the a- 
partment, when an angle of the 
wainscoting, forming the door of a 
partially concealed .closet, opened; 
and the form- of th*Jew money-len- 
der — pale, trembling, and with hag- 
gled eyes— daggered into the room. 

J enovah I We are lost — irretre- 
viably lost ! ” he exclaimed with a 
choked husky voice. “ Cavaliere I 
Qavaliere 1 ” and lie hastened, as fast 
as his trembling limbs ' would cai’ry 
him, to the door. But, in spite of his 
agCny and his alarm, his usual habits 
of caution, and perhaps of self- ap- 
propriation also, did not forsake him, 
and with the words; *^That paper 
the young fellow wrote may tell us 
more!” he turned back, shnfllcd to 
the table,* snatched up the lettef, 
which Otmar had forgotten in his 
hurry, and " then gained' his room, 
where, seated, with gloomy and dis- 
contented brow, the Italian spy waited 
him. 

^^Diavohl Where have you been 
hiding, Bandini?* I need your aid,” 
exdaimed the cavaliere, as he en- 
All is ruined, if still stronger 
measures be not taken. My grand 
expedition of last nighti which might 
have secured all at a blow, has utterly 
fyi^d, through the interfereu^ of a 

l> 1 myself am* 

hepointed to a band- 
scarf thrown 
confused,’ 
upon mf head by 
iMppiMBitg rhfian. The eumes 
emeah^'id!'! 
tr^rs, too, the Hungarians, 


with that ugly wo-begone face of yours^ 
There are yet moans that may. be 
used.” 

“But We are lost— lost!” stam-^ 
mered the Jew, siiaking ^n every 
limbi and struggling in vain ta 
speak*. 

“ Lost ! Not yet ! ” replied the 
Italian scomfnlly; ‘‘wdiilst I have 
y^et a head to scheme, and a bold 
heart to execute.” 

“We are lost, 1 tell you. All is dis- 
covered. We are betrayed!” cried 
the JoTT. “ That young fellow— in 
yonder room — alas! he knows all. 
We must fly — conceal ourselves.” 

“How now, man?” exclaimed the 
cavaliere, in his turn springmg up in 
alarm. 

“ I had driven him from the house, 
at your desire,” stammered Bandini, 
panting for breath ; “ but he returned 
to seek his baggage. They had both 
been absent, master and man ; and I 
had thought to look after my dWu 
poor goods and chattels in the room ” — 

“ Or to that which you could lay 
your hands upon, old tliief-— I know 
you; * But proceed! What means 
this tale?” said the spy: 

“Jehovali knows you speak not 
true!” continued the Jew.*. “But 
they came back suddenly and un- 
awares. 1 feared they might think 
evil of me, if they found me there ; ‘ 
and 1 concealed myself in the closet:. 
IheardaU!” . , ' 

“AlU— all wbat? Speak,. man!” . 
exclaimed the Italian fmionsly. 

“He is the same— the same of 
whom •you spoke just now,*^ pursued 
the old man, trembling. < ** He Vho 
woundetl you last night. He reoog- . 
nised you as you entered. \ He knows : 
all. ' He is gone tip to *tbe eastle to 
betray os. ' Ohilam a 
a lost and tbo Jew wnmg^ bis 
bands bitterly. ' 



im4 ' 2m 

f cried the gone, - ‘ Otmar; Barim Bartcttli Mewsifal ; 
to ‘ the oastic ! Ten thousand, devils Jehovah I ” burst fcrtlt the Jew. j j It ' 
drsig him down to hell! Which way i| he! It is my young man— and I , 
did he go? What did you bear? Knew it not— he, whose sign-manny^*: 
Speak, man! — speak, I tell you.” is to convey to.me the estates^ in te- 
^d.he shook the old man violently turn for my poor moneys lent; andv . 
by the collar. if he sign not, the heritage goes to 

He will probably mount to it by the ne'Kt male heii*; and I am fru$^., 
the^shorter ascent, along the Jews' tratcd of my dues. But he will be ; . 
street,” gasped forth Bandini with killed— die without signing* I am a^ 
difficulty. . « ruined man— a mined man!” And“^ 

♦*And is there no quicker way?” the money-lender clasped hi& hands 
exclaimed^ the Italian hurriedly. in despair. “'Ho, no— he must not r 

“ By the lane opposite,” stammered diov Caracalli 1 Caracalli ! touch him 
the Jew breathlessly. “ Turn to the not 1 touch him noil. Ho must not 
left — amount the crooked street — ^you die, ere I have his precious sign* 
will find yourself opposite to the gar^ manual. Save him ! save him I Jeho- 
den, behind my old friend Zachariah's vah ! what shall I do P CaracaHi ! • 
house. passing through it, you Caracalli!” And thus madly shoiit- . 
are at the upper end of the Jews’ iiig after the Italian, the Jewrashed ^^ 
street, and near the castle plain.” from his room in a frenzy of despair. 

“There is no time to bo lost!” Inaddition to the great and winding*^ 
cried the spy, flinging his hat upon earn age- road which leads up to the ■ 
his head. “ My pistols are primed siiramit of the hill on which stands the . - 
and loaded,” he continued, feeling in castle of Presburg, there is a Short^. 
an inner pocket of his coat. “ 1 shall passage to it, by a narrow tortuous 
be there before him. He must die. street, lined with old falling houses, 

The same passage will favour ray and paved at intervals with terrace* 
escape. Ah I itds you , rascal of a J ow, like stone steps to aid the steep ascent. 
villanouS miser, who ore the cause of To this street, in former times, the. 
all! Dearly shall you repay me this!” Israelites residing in the city w^'ere 
And seizing the old money-lender rcatvicted as a dwelling-placo, in- 
by the throat, he pearly throttled him, - curring heavy fine and imprisonment 
and,, when he was almost black in the by daring, either openly or under a 
face, fiuttg him with violence into a feigned name, to infringe this severe 
comer of the room. rule : ffnd even at the present day, 

As the Italian disappeared, the old although this restriction has been rc* 
man raised himself, with difficulty, mdved, it is almost entirely occupied, 
from the ground. either from 'habit or from ehoioe, by 

“ And such is the poor Jew’s re- petty and most doubtful traders of the ’ 
ward,” he mattered, “from these same persuasion, and is still known 
Christian dogs,- for all his losses, and under the name qf the Jews’ Quarter: 
his sacrifices, and his perils! What The upper end of this steep and wind- 
is to be done? If he kill the youth, ing lane is terminated, between high , 
I have still to fear hiS wrath. If he walls, by a large old gateway, open-|? 
come' not in time, we are undone, ing into the castle plain. And undei^ i 
Every way is danger. ShalL.I myself this gateway it was, that the Itatiasi 
turn informer ? It is late— very late spy awaited his victim. He had con*; 
in the day— but yet it may be tried, • trived toevade the vigilance of Farkasi , 
Can X gle^ nothing from this paper by darting up a lane immediately 
that may sound like ft'osli and genuine fronting the St ^Michael’s gate, and 
infiurmation? What have we here?” now, having ascertained, by a few ;, 
he continued, vapidly seanipng parts hasty words interchanged with the . 
' of Otmar’s letter with his eye, and Zacbariah, that no one answerit^.^; 
intwamring its contents to himself, the description of the young ' hobldf: . 
“ ^ r leave the donntiy ’ — ' But my had been seen to pass, be flclt assur^^f « 
fothsr’fl honour must be oovefear’--r* that, by his haede in pursuing 
^ Bend papers jceding the estatea^ sho^f cut from bdiind, ^ had 
gaia'isselved to* aigi, aitheugh it ui 'advanoe' upo'n'''hiin.' \ ' ' 
be my utter ruin’— The name?— . The night was fast clesidgi in, 
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Italiau folt himself secure lf)tom 
observation in the dark recess in which 
'he lurked behind the gate. Awanl 
that by a deed of assassination alono 
1 h 3 could save himself from the con- 
setiucnces ^f a^ revelation which hot 
<miy ruined all his Schemes, but jilaced 
ijis lifb at stake, ho grasped a p!t»tol 
in his hand, and waited firmly, iWtli 
a ^i^aimness which showed his ‘long 
acimaiutance with deeds of liazaid 
" and of firime. 

lie had stood some time, counting 
with impatience the momentst nntil 
he began to fear that the >ouiig noble 
had taken the longer road, when at 
last the sound of footsteps struck upon 
hla ear. Looking out from the comer 
of the gateway in which he had con- 
cealed himself; he could plainly see, 
at some little distance, the form of a 
man, resembling that of his expected 
viLtiin, mounting the stone stops of 
the lane between the i-ow of wallb; 
and lie drew back, cocked his pistol, 
and prepared to fire at him as ho 
passed. Presently hastier footsteps — 
those of a running man — soumied 
nearer. Had he been perceived V 
"Was his purpose divined V Was his 
victim about to rush upon him? 
These thoughts had scarcely time to 
pa«!s rajiidly through his brain, when 
a daik form hurried round the angle 
of the gateway. The Italian^ hand 
w as on the lock. lie fired. ^ 

A tciTlfic cry, and then a groan, 
followed the' explosion. A body fell. 
The Italian bent forward. At his 
feet lay the form Of his associate, the 
niisciable Jew. 

“ Kill him not— the sto-manual”— 
were the only last words that faintly 
met the eai of the assassin, before the 
blood rushed up in torrents into tlic 
mouth of the unhappy man, and 
cl^oked hid* voice for over. 

** Befoie the Spy had a momenPs 
time to recover from his surprise at 
the unexpected deed ho had done, 
aBOthei* cry of “Murder! murder!” 
was shouted close beside him, by a 
man who had run up. A strong hand 
grusped hl^rm. It was that of his 
intended victim. 

ill k imU he I tiod's will be done P’ 
** tifooo/? / Have at thoC yet !” 

me Italian, struggling to 


disengage JiiUjiself mth a strofig #ort, 
apd staggering back* . , 

Succeeding in the attempt^ ho dfew 
his swo'rd. The weapons of the two 
men were immediately crossed. Both 
fought with desperation. Already i 
w^bnud on OtmaPs arm had rather 
excited his energies than cfisablcd him, 
when a crowd was saen approaching 
rapidly from the direction Of the castlo. 
Some persons detached tlicnisehcs 
from it, and ran forward, attracted by 
the previous cry of “ murder,” mid 
the clash of arms. The cavalicic felt 
that ho lost, if he made not a 
feaifnl cifort to ^ispugago hiihsclf at 
once from his antagonist, and made a 
% iolent lunge at Otmav. The active 
young noble swerved aside. I'ho 
sword passed him unscathed, and the 
next moment his sabre descended on 
to the Italian’s head. With a feai (ul 
curse, tlie spy staggered, reeled back- 
ward, and fell to the giound. 

When the persons from the castle 
hnriicd up, they found the young noble 
standing by his piostrate foe, and 
leaning upon Jiia sabre — his check 
already pale from the lo'cs of the blood 
which sti'camed from his wound. Be- 
fore, in the confusion, much explana- 
tion could be asked or given, othei s 
of the approaching paity had come 
up . at an older issued, a sedan chair, 
borne by eight men, was set down 
'under the gateway ; a female form 
issued from it, and, in spite of the op- 
position of those about her, I^Iaria 
Theresa advanced through the -ciowd. 

“ What has happened? Who dis- 
turbs the peace?” she exclaimed, 
coming forward with that courage she 
evinced on all emergencies. 

“ Retire, I Jboscech you, to" your 
chair, madam ; and allow yourself to 
bo dhrried on,” said the yoling Prince 
Kaunitz, who formed one of the suite. 
“ This is no sight for a woman, and 
a queen.” And he intei*posed his 
person between bis sovereign and the 
bodies of the Italian and the Jew. 

“ Permit mo, prince,” said Maria 
Theresa, waving him aside; for she 
had now caught sight of the pale face 
of Otmar, brightly illumined by the 
ligllted torches which some of her at- 
tendants bore to light her on her way, 
upon her evening transit fioin the 
castle to the piimate’s summer palace. 



‘‘‘,3!;ojB,pjr young chwnplon,.Jt^l,’’ 'little fq,intjnessl Ire. bette^, . 

shc'^feried/withjtoiitos qf evldon^ soon.. A smile will repfy. ‘ 

ety, , stepping forWkfdf^-^ all!”* - V . ,, / ^ >, ^ 

Kiqipeiied? In God’s HatrieV’<»^liai is • .His bead .whiirled, be felLbaqk 
this? ybu are not liqrt, sir?”. inb the ‘arms of*tbe b/stajj^erB. 7 

“ Only a 'scratch,; so pleas'd yoiia In spite of the alarm of the yp^jj^’ 
majesty,” replied Otmar; “lliid happy Queen, a deep blush, bv^ftpread JJj 
and proud I'am that I should have countenance at these last words., " 
gained it ipyoiir service.” , ’ ^Ah ! shoiild it. be so ! ” she muE 

“ Teli me what has passed ? HbW niWed to herself ; and,' after 4^stii)l. 
do I find you here? Who Is this alongiookupon tho|Qrm,of the^n^idT 
mai?"\com;inned the youqg Queen, some youth before* her, she bent her 
glancing, sligh^y at the form of the head to*thp eai*th. , . ' , 

pi^strate Italian. Water was quickly brought from Jt. 

“ It is the same villain who has al- neighbouring house. In spite of ilie 
ready dared to lay his hand upon the iucreasing crowd attracted to the 
sacred person of your mejesty^” said ^ spot, Maria Theresa disdained iipt to 
the young noble proudly. “ Chance bathe with her own b^nds the teiii- 
led me to his disco Wy. 1 was hur- pies of the faintin'g man. Snatching 
lying to my Queen, to obey her a perfumed . handkerchiicf from the 
orders. The wretch — I know not hand of KauniU, she bound it tightly 
liow — was, beforebp-ud with me. . lie on the young noble’s. arm. , In a short . 
would have Tvayfaid me, as I must time, he oncq more opened his eyes, 
suppose. Anotlicr, who passed me Water was given him to drink •, Und 
at llie moment, was his victim. I he again was able to stand, weakly, 
attacked him; and there he lies.. 1 on his feet. 

know no more.” , “You — my Queen. . You have 

“ And- who is that poor man ? ” said deigned — to look updu your poor sub- 
aria Theresa, pointmg to the body- ject — to tend him”^^ he stammered 
of the Jew. ' faintly, as his eyes fell upon the lovely 

Soriib 'of her attendants raised up face before him. “ You — the noble*-^ 
the corpse. tlic beautiful — the beloved” — 

“ I recbgniso him,” said Otmar. “ Hush ! hush, sfr,” interposed the • 
“ lie was the accomplice of that fel- young Queen hurriedly. “ You must 
iow. God’s justice has fallen on him not speak now. Youf brain wandei's. , 
by the hapd of his own confederate. You shall be conveyed to’ the castle, 
But how, is still to me a mystery.” apd tended there. As soon as you 
“ The other still lives,” exclaimed are fully recovered, a post; is ready 
the voices of some, whb had now lifted for you with the army. You must 
up the form of the* Italian. * leave us forthwith, Bt brave, be gal- 

“ Let him bet conveyed' to the cas- lant, be noble, as you have ever shown 
tie,” commanded the Queen, “Every yourself; and, perhaps, hereafter” — 
inquiry shall - be instituted in this She checked hOrself, ^with a sigh, 
affair. Let , justice take its courao and turned away her face, 
upon the spy and., traitor.” , “Yes — away from here! ,1 must 

waS'copyeyed away. away,” said Otmar., “The, army vthe 
^ .Bijt^'^biLare hurt, noble youth, battle-field, glory, .reuaVui^ must' ^ 
Ybnr chee| gfbVs paler ' still,” cried .ray only thoughts^” . And* 

Maria Thhresa. “Helptlicrel Bring head . on his heart, lie, murmmtd 
water rquTjiKI- H<? tally be. ay lowly-— / ■ „ 7k, 

“ tt Is' Otmar, with f‘ JiMiatHin' prf> Re^e 

sinkliffgVpico tmd ^iDn)^ 






^m«Dse siflns of monej, 
'^.litap^rt the army, were offered hy 
Ihia clerg7 ; and, out of the most dis- 
: tant provinces, sprang up. as the 
diers sown^by the teeth of Cadmus 
4froni the earth,* those countless savage 
. hordes, who under the name of Pan- 
dpurs carried terror into every part 
Europe: From the idompnt oMo 
M insurrection,” as it is called, of wc 
Hu^gafian noblUty, the aspect of 
.affairs began to change. * The Elector 
of:3avaria, who, to the grief of Maria 
Theresa, had received the imperial 
crown of Germany," so long in the 
possession of the House of Hapsburg, 
chiefly by the influence of French in- 
trigues, under the^uamc of Charles 
the Seventh, was* driven from his 
' States. England and Holland were 
wou over to the cause of the perse- 
cuted Queen ; and both, especially the 
former, lent her large sums. The 
whole British nation was interested 
in her favour. The English nobility, 
instigated by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, offered^ lier a subscription 
Collected to the amount of a himdced 
thousand pounds ; but this sum Marla 
Theresa nobly refused,* accepting no- 
thing that was not granted to her ny 
the nation in Parliament assembled. 
By the valour of Hungarian arms, the 
French were at length driven out of 
Bohemia; and what still more con- 
tjdbuted to the peace shortly after 
obtained from a ^*eat portion of the 
Queen’s enemies, was the result of the 
bloody -field of Hanau, which turned 
out entirely toflie advantage of Maria 
Theresa and'her noble alUes, and at 


^ which half of the of France 

was either killed or wounded^ 

It was shortly aftei* this great bat- 
tle, in which so many bold epMts fell 
on either side, that a catafalk was 
'erected a| the upper end of the middKi 
aisle belonging to the glorious Gothic 
Church of St Stephen’s in Yienna. 
The service for the dead had been 
‘erformed with pomp.. The .priests 

ad retired from the aisle. But stHl, 
upon the. steps, covered wjth black 
cloth, and illumined ffom above by 
'many wax-lights,' knelt two person- 
ages. The one was a' female, dressed 
ill deep monmingy who appeared to be 
. praying fervently. . A group of at- 
tendants, both male and female, iti 
the attire of the court.mourning of the 
da3% stood at a little distance from 
her. The other was an old man, in a 
well-worn hussar dress, who had 
thrown himself forward on to the 
upper step, upon another side of llic 
catafalk, and had buried liis face in 
liis hands. 'At length the female rose, 
gave a last look' at that dark mass, 
which concealed a coffin, and, within, 
a corpse ; and then, drawing her veil 
over her face,' moved slowly towards 
a side-door, followed by her attend- 
ants, with a respect paid only^ to a 
royal personage. A crowd of beggars 
surrounded the door, where an Im- 
perial caiTlage waited; and distri- 
buting the contents of a heavy purse 
among them, the lady said, with 
broken voice, 

“ Pr%y for the soul of Qtmar, Baron 
Bartori, who died in battle for his 
Queen.** 
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1^ Kn age of utilitarian philosophy 
and nkateriallsm, yre are proud to 
Stand forth as the champion of the 
Invisible Worid. Matsa and Magic 
are words which »ve cannot dissociate 
from one another, either in sound or 
in affection. The first was the mis- 
tress of our youth — our Titerary mo- 
ther — our guide and instructress id 
the paths of Toryism, good-fellow- 
ship,. and hdiiour. Fain would we 
hope that, in raaturcr jears, wc have 
rendered back* to the eldest-bom of 
liuchanan some portion of the deep 
debt of gratitude whicli from our 
childhood upwards wo have inenrred. 
Wc have ever striven to comport our- 
selves in sublunary matters as be- 
secnictli one who has sat at the feet 
of Cliristoplicr, imbibed the ethical 
loi’o of a TickloVr and received the sub- 
liiiiest of peptic precepts and dietetic 
instruction fWm the matchless lips of 
an Odoherty. Her creed is oufs, and 
ho other — the bold, the true, and the 
unwavering— and when we die, be- 
wept, as we trust we shall be by 
many a youth and maiden of the next 
ge.iieration, wc shall ask no better 
epitaph for our monument than that 
selected by poor John Keats, though 
uith the alteration of a single word — 

“ HliUE LIETU -OJtE WHOSE NAME IS 
WlilT IN MaGA.’* 

Magic, however — notMaga— istho 
theme of our present article ; nor do 
wc scruple at the very outset to pro- 
claim ourselves a devout and fervent 
believer in almost every known kind 
of diablerie, necromancy, and witch- 
craft. Wo are aware that in the 
present day such confessions are very 
rare, and that when made by some re- 
luctant follower of th e occult faith, th oy 
arc always accompanied with pusil- 
lanimous qualifications/and weak ex- 
cuses for adherence to opinions which, 
in one shape or another, pervade the 
population of Christendom, and pass 
for current truth throughout the ex- 
tensive realm of 'Heathenesse, ^ 
much the better. We like a fair field 
'and no auxiliaries; and we are here 
tp do battle for the memory and fair 
famb-of Mrchacl IScolt, Boctor Faus- 


tus, and the rencrwnedl G^eHi^ 
Agrippa. ‘ ' ’ 

Sooth to sky, we Were boi’h and 
hmd long before Peter Parley had^ 
supersede the Fairy Tales; add 
poisoned the budding faculties of tW 
infancy of these realms With 
Ijonfbunded philosophical nonsense^ 
and his endless editions of Coperni^is 
made Easy. Our,^ nurserymaid, a 
hizsie from the Upper Ward of Lan- 
arkshire, was,a confirmed and noted 
believer in dreams, omens, tatie- 
bogles, and sundry other kinds of ap- 
paritions. Her mother was, w^c be- 
lieve, the most noted spaewife of the 
district ; and it was popularly under- 
stood that she had escaped at least 
three times, in semblance of an enor- 
mous hare, from the pursuit of the 
Laird of*Lockhart’s grows. Such at 
least was the ej^planation which 
Lizzy Lindsay gave, before being ad- 
mitted as an Inmate of ,our house- 
hold, of the malignant persecution 
wJiich (loomed her for three consecu- 
tive Sundays to a rather isolated, but 
prominent seat in the Kirk of Dol- 
phington Parish : nor did our worthy 
Lady-mother see any reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the' statement. For 
was it not most natural that the 
daughter — however comely — and 
Lizzy was ks strapping a lass as ever 
danced at a kirn— bf a woman who 
had the evil reputation of divining 
surreptitious fortunes by means of the 
sediment of a tea-cup— of prophesy-^ 
ing future sweethearts in exchange 
for hoarded sixpences— and of milk- 
ing dry her neighbours’ cows by aid 
of cantrips and un enchanted hair 
rope— was it not most natural, wo 
say, that the daughter of the witch 
should havp been looked upon with a 
suspicious eye by the minister, who : 
> used annually to preach lour sermbns 
in vituperation of Her of Endor, and 
by* the Elders, whose fo|£fathera had 
turned out doggedly for fno Coybnaht. 
and' among whom Still (ifrcnlated 
strange and fantastic of 
apparitions of thb Eta One fto 
fugitives in Ihe x^vit and 
ness— of hideous 'Shapes, dfe-. 
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adamunt 

^|a^a^>^ballet7o« #e sweep jof the 
|!^ikmeit>iiiaA. steel ? rr.' ," ' ..:■ 

tJ^ thees testimoaials, anda strong 
, i^pdat4 v^m: Liszy, that ia every 


;;pt.the. (slightest peceadillo, the dliily 
;<^Q,r^nai:k installed as mistress 
veraahtit of the N ursery. * We 
then in the days of teethings and 
J Jd^ly /toifioented with our gums, 
neither for knob of poker, nor 
'i^handle of kitchen^fork — the ancient 
. Caledonian corals — would surrender 
‘^thetr budding ornaments. We believe, 
thei^fore, that Lizzy Lindsay erred 
I not materially from tbei 4 )ath of truth 
wh€$i: she. signalized the maist 

fractions bairn that ever broke a wo- 
maii!s heart:*’ ^ Night and day did we 
yell, with Satanic energy, from the 
;eKcrueiating molar ‘paiii, and little* 
' synipathy did our tears awaken in our 
. ^pillow, as we.Jay in fevered anguish 
ion the exuberant bosmh of our guar- 
dian. Poi*tunately for us, in these 
days Daffy ^s Elixir was a thing un- 
known, else no dpnbt wo should have 
received an ^ early ^ in trod action ^ to 
dram-drinMng by means of the soft 
carminatiy^i The fertile genius of 
Lizzy ^^siw^tcd a better spell fur 
allaying onrJhtan t sorrows. W heii- 
ever we indulged. in a more than or-' 
dinary implacable fit of ^screeching, 
she threatened, ns with the apparition 
of ^^the Boq-man,” a hideous spectre 
which was.ihen supposed to peram- 
bulate the hurserlea in the shape of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In a very short 
while, no, Saracen child ever became 
dumber when threatened by Its mother 
wi^h ra vlsitr from the Melech-Eic, 
lAun^we did at r,the proposed coming 
dark and sanguinary phantom. 
iFor many years ^afterwards we be- 
llied as B^cerolyjp the oxistenco of 
thii. anthrupoplmgiis in. our own, 
fhd 

^twrpptittonsly 

«jt <rfah^cUmbtng4rboy 
^ vandftW ol 

^ 'fidplv:! gisew npr 

Kslnaturafvdervjipos (Vdm the 


wave, lyi^pn the^;jl?j|>s of a rddm^ri^ly 
,ill-pok^idd fire^tWdwktpt^^ 

^ which may be drawn 
taring and ehbbaging^of ^ canale^ 
* and the misfortuhea sure to follow the 
mismanagement of the sacredv dUlt. 
Often, too,*h{r talk was of the boding 
death- watph— the owl whidi flapped 
its wings at the window of the dying 
— and the White Dove > that; Jlitted 
noiselessly from the room at the fear- 
ful, and then to us incomprehensible, 
moment of dissolution^ As Hallowe'en * 
‘ approached, she told ns of tjie mystic 
hempseed, .of flie ligiiie which stalked 
behind the. enterprising navigator of 
the stacks, and that awful detention 
of the worsted clue, which has made 
the heart of many a rustic maiden 
leap hurriedly towards, her throat, 
when, in the dead of night, and be- 
neath the influence of a waning moon, 
she has dared to pry into the secrets 
Of futurity, and, lover-seeking, has 
dropped the ball into the chasm of the 
deserted kiln. : ‘ 

-Such being the groundwork of our 
mystic education, it .is little wonder 
that we turned our novel knowledge 
of the alphabet to account, by poun- 
cing with intense eagerness upon every 
. work of supernatural - Action upon 
which we possibly could lay onr hands. 
We speak not now of Jack tlie Giant- 
killer, of the aspiring hero of the Hean- 
stalk, or the appropriator of the Seven- 
leagucd Boots. Those were well 
enough in their way, but not, in our 
disciised opinion, suflioiently practical. 
We liked the fairtes better. Eor many 
a day we indulged in the hope that 
we might yet, become possessed of a 
pot of that miraculous unguent, which, 
when applied to the eye, has the vir- 
tue of disclosing tho whole secrets of 
the Invisible. World. JWe looked with 
a kind of holy,aw<^lipon the emerald 
rings of the greensward, and would 
have given w6rids,to be present at the 
hour when the sloping side of tlm 
mountain is opefled, and front* great 
ball, all 'Sparkling wkh: a thousand 
prismatie stalactites, ride forth, to#ie 
sound offlutoand recorder, tho squad# 
rohs of the Elfin Chivalry. Wei} do 
wevemember tho thrill of horror whlich 
petw'aded oar being w hew w^e firgtfcjjjH ' 
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of the Great Spectre of Glenmore, the 
Headless Fiend that haunti^ the black 
solitudes of the Rothemurchus Forest, 
whom to see is madnesS, and to meet 
is inexorable desithl Much did we 
acquire in these days of the natural 
history of Wraiths and Corpse- can- 
dles — of Phantom Funerals encounter- 
ed on their way to the kirk 3 ’ard by 
some belated peasant, who, marveling 
at the krange array at such an hour, 
turns aside to lot the grim pi’occssion 
pass, and beholds the visionary mourn- 
ers — Ms own friends— sweep past, 
without* sound of footfall or glance of 
recognition, bearing upon their shoul- 
ders a melancholy burden, wherein, 
he knows, is stretched the wan Eidolon 
of himself ! No wonder that he takes 
to his bed that night, nor leaves it un- 
til the final journey. 

Not for worlds would we have left 
the Grange Hmisc, which was then 
our summer residence, after nightfall, 
and, skirting the hill by the old de- 
serted burial-ground, venture down 
the little glen, gloomy with the shade 
of hazels— cross the burn by the bridge 
above the Caldron pool — and finally 
gaze upon the locli all tranquil in the 
glory of the 'stars ! Not all the fish 
that ever struggled on a night-line — 
and thera were prime two-pounders, 
and no end of eels, in the loch — w'ould 
have tempted us to so terrible a jour- 
ney. For just below the bridge, where 
the rocks shot down precipitously 
into the black water, and the big 
patches of foam w'ent slowly swirling 
round — there, we say, in some hideous 
den, heaven knows how deep, lurked 
the hateful Water-Kelpy, whose j^cll 
mfght be heard, during a spate, above 
the roar of the thundering stream, and 
who, if he did not luro and drown the 
cat-witted tailor of the district, "was, 
to say the least of it, the most ma- 
ligned and kandered individual of his 
race. Even in broad day we never 
liked that pikee. It had a mischievous 
and uncannj^ look; nor could you ever 
entirely divest yotirself of the idea 
that there was something at the bot- 
tom of the pool. Bad as was the 
bum, the loch was a great deal worse. 
For here, at no very remote period, 
the fiend had emerged from its depths 
in the shape of a black steed, gentle 
Jtnd iriild-ej'cd to look upon, and pac- 
ing np to three children, not ten mi- 
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nutes before dismissed from the thral- 
dom of the dominie, had mutely but 
irresistibly volunteered the accommo- 
dation of an extempore ride. And iso, 
stepping on with his burden across 
the gowans — which never grew more, 
and never will grow, where the infernal 
•hoof was planted— the demon' horse 
arrived at the margin of the loch where 
the bank is broken and the water 
deep, and w'ith a neigh of ti'inmph 
bounded in, nor from that day to this 
w^ere the bodies of the victims found. 
Moreover, yonder at the stunted thorn - 
trees is the spot.yvhero poor Mary 
Walker drowned herself and her inno- 
cent and unchristened bairn; and they 
say that, at midnight when all is quiet, 
yon will hear the wailing of a female 
voice, as if the spirit of the murdered 
infant w'crc bewailing its lost estate ; 
and that a white figure may be seen 
wringing its hands in agony, as it flits 
backwards and forwards along' the 
range of the solitary loch. Therefore, 
though the black beetle is an irresist- ' 
ible bait, wo never threw a fly at 
night on the surface of the Haunted 
Tarn. . • 

Penny Encyclopfedias, although 
Lord Brougham had advanced con- 
siderabl}’* towards manhood, were not 
then the fashion. Information for the 
people was not yet collected into heb- 
domadal tracts; and those who coveted 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge were 
left tor pursue their horticultural re- 
searches at their own free will. In the 
days of which we write, the two Icad-r 
iiig weekly serials were the “ Tales of. 
Terror''’^ and “ The Terrific Hegisterf^ 
to both of which wo regularly sub*- 
scribed. To our present taste'— some- 
what, W’C hope, improved since then— 
the latter seems a vulgar publication. 
It w^as neither more nor less than a 
rifacaamento of the most heinous and; 
exaggerated murders, by steel, fire, 
and poison, which could be culled from 
the records of ancient and modem 
villany.^ It was, in short, the quint- 
essence of the Newgate CaiendetTy 
pow'erful enough to corrupt a nation ; . 
as a proof of w'hich-*we mention it* 
with regret— the servant lad who teu 

has sii^^been traospqrted for 
We even dare to baek it, for pemlciotlt 
results, against the moral infine!^ 
which has been'since exercised by the 

p 
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Oliver Twist apd .Jack 
to both of whom the penal 
dblitmies have incurred a debt of lastr 
ing gratitude. It^is true that, in point 
. of 'sentiment, these gen tlonien have 
the advantage of the Editor of Tlie 
Terrific Register, but he beats them^ 
hollo W‘ in the broad delinquency of his* 
facts. But in the Tales of Terror we 
possessed a real supernatural treasure. 
'^Every horrible legend of demon, ghost, 
goulot gnome, salamandrine, and fire- 
king, which the corrupted taste of Ger- 
mahy.had hatched, was contained in 
this precious repository. It was illus- 
^ated also, as we well remember, by 
* woodcuts of the most appalling de- 
scription, whicii used to haunt us in 
our sleep long after we had stolen to 
our bed at half-past eleven punctually, 
in order that we might be drenched 
in slumber before the chiming of the 
midnight hour — at which signal,, ac- 
cording to the demonologists, the 
gates of Hades are opened wide, and 
. the defunct usurer returns to mourn 
and gibber above tlie hiding-place of 
his buried gold. 

Gradually, however, we waxed more 
bold ; and by dint of constant study 
‘ fiiUiilie>rized ourselves so much with 
thesubject, that we not only ceased to 
, fear, but absolutely longed for a per- 
sonal acquaintance with an apparition. 
The History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
. Bungay, which shortly afterwards fell 
•into our hands, inspired us with the 
^^mbition of becoming a practical raagi- 
^ cian, and we thirsted for a knowledge 
' of the Cabala. We had' already done 
.a little business in the way of turnip 
lanterns, the favourite necromantic 
implements of the ingenuous Scottish 
. youth — hideous in the whiteness of 
tlxeir vegetable teeth, and not unap- 
palling when dexterously placed upon 
. ,|he edge of .the k4rk-yard wall. Elec- 
shocks conveyed by means of the 
.^^or^handles, phosphoric writings on 
. wall, and the mystery of apontane- 
belis^ were our next ^ chemical 
h)mit^^ehts; nor did we desist from 
^bls branch of practice until we had 
l^ived a most sound castigation, at 
recoUectiont of whick our bones 
laehe^ : from a crusty old tutor 
Whose^po^ch had strewn, not with 
rbsejf chopped horse-hair. 

old enough to recollect the, 
r ^fit^epreseatatioii of Der Freischutz^ 


and it is an era in our dramatic remi- 
niscences. ^ Previously to that, we had 
seen a Vampire appear upon the, 
boards of the Edinburgh stage, and 
after an extravagant c^onsumption of 
victims tliroughout the course of three 
acts, fall thunder- smitten by an indigo 
bolt through a deep and yawning trap- 
door. But Zamiel, as then . repre- 
sented by Mr Lynch, completely dis- 
Itaiiced the Blood- sucker. With feel- 
ings of intenscst awe, we beheld the 
mysterious preparatio'bs in the»WolPs 
Glen — the circle of skull and bone — 
the magic ring of light blue that tlick- 
ered round it — the brazier with the 
two kneeling figures beside it — the 
owl on the blasted tree, which Opened 
its eyes and 'flapped its wings with 
true demoniacal persevei-ance — and 
the awful shapes that appeared at the 
casting of every bullqt I • But when, as 
the last of them was thrown from the 
mould, a crash of thunder pealed along 
the stage, and lurid lightnings glared 
front either wing— when the cataract 
was converted into blood, and the fc- 
rt)cioiis form of Lynch stood forth as 
the Infernal Hunter, discharging, after 
the maimer of such beings, two rllles 
at once— -our enthusiasm utterly over- 
came us; wc gave vent to an exulting 
cheer, and were conducted from the 
boxes in a' state of temporary insa- 
nity. 

We pass over our classical studies. 
We were no great dab at Virgil, but 
we relished Apulcius exceedingly, and 
considerably petrified the Rector, by 
giving up, as the subject of our private 
reading, Wierus de PrcRfstigm De* 
monumy Our favourite philosofjber 
was Sir Kcuelm Digby, whose notions 
upon sympathy and antipathy we 
thought remarkably rational ; so much 
so, that up to tho present time, we 
recognise no other treatment for a cut 
finger than asubmei'slou of the bloody 
rag in vitriol and water, and a cai-ellul 
unction of the knife. We lost our 
degree in medicine by citing as a case 
in point- the wonderful cqre of Tele- 
phus. by the application of oxide of 
iron, which we held to be no specific 
at all, except as obtained from the 
spear of Achillesis This dogma, 
coupled with our obstinate adhc^rence 
to the occult doctrines ofVan JIel- 
mont, the^nly medical writer whose 
works we over perused with the slight- 
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eat satisfaction, was too much for the 
bigoted, examinatora. We were re- 
commended to go abroad and study 
homoeopathy. We did so, and we 
swear by Hahnemann. 

It is now some years since we re- 
ceived our first, inkling of mesmeric 
revelation. Since then, wc have read 
almost every work which has appeared 
upon the subject ; and we scruple not 
to say that we are a profound believer 
in all of its varied mysteries. In it 
we recognise a nhtural explanation of 
all our earlier studies ; and we hail 
with sincere delight the progress of a 
science which reconciles us to magic 
without the necessity of interposing a 
diabolic agency. The miracles of 
Apollonius Of Tyana, as related by 
Philostratus,' become very common- 
place performances when viewed by 
the light of mesmerism. The veriest 
bungler who ever practised the passes 
can explain to you the nature of that 
secret intelligence which enabled the 
rlair-voyant philosopher, then at Ephe- 
sus, to communicate the murder of 
Domitian to his friend^' at the moment 
it took place at Home. Sccond-siglit 
has ceased to be a marvel ; the pre- 
ternatural powers, long supposed to 
be confined to Skye, Uist, and Beii- 
becula, are now demonstrated to be 
universal, and are exhibited on the 
platform by scores of urchins picked 
np at random fi’om the gutter. Even 
the Arabian Nights liavc becoiiTe pro- 
bable. Any perambulating mesme- 
riser can show you scores of strap- 
ping fellows, reduced by a single wave 
of Ids hand to the unhappy condition 
of the young Prince whose lower ex- 
tremities were stone. Conius was 
notidngmorc than a common Professor 
of the science ; and Hermotimus a 
silly blocfihead, wiio could not wake 
himself from his trance in time to pre- 
vent his wife from consigning him to 
the funeral pile. 

The practical utility of the science 
is no less prodigious. Is it nothing, 
think you, if you have suffered a c»om- 
pound fracture of the leg, so bad that 
amputation is indispensable, to be re- 
lieved from all the horr.ors of the 
operation, from tfie sickening sight of 
the 'basins, the bandages, and the 
saiw— to feel yourself sinking into a 
delicious slumber. at the^^ve of the 
Burgeon’s hand, and to wake up ten 


minutes afterwards an unsuffering 
uniped, and as fresh as the Marquis 
of Anglesea ? Is it nothing, when^at 
back- grinder of yours gives you such 
intolerable agony that the very maid- 
servants in the attics cannot sleep 
o’nights because of your unmitigated 
roaring— is it nothing to avoid the 
terrible necessity of a conscious TuS- 
cnlan disputation with Nasmith or 
Spence — to settle down for a few 
moments into a state of unconscious- 
ness, and to revive with your masti- 
cators in such a condition as to defy 
the resistance of a navy biscuit? 
Or, if you are a stingy person and 
repugnant to postage, do you think it 
is no advantage to get gratis infer- ' 
mgtion about your friends in India 
through the medium of your eldest 
son, who, though apparently sitting 
like a senseless booby in your arm- 
chair, is at this moment invisibly 
present in the mess-room at Hydera- 
bad, and will express, if you ask 
him, his wonder at the extreme vo- 
racity with which Uncle David de- 
vours his curry? Why, in that boy 
you possess an inestimable treasure! 
You may send him to Paris at a mo- 
ment's notice for a state of the French 
funds — he will be at St Petersburg 
and back again in the twinkling of 
an eye — and if your own sight is fail- 
ing, you have nothing to do but'to 
clap the last number of the Magazine 
below him, and he will straightway 
regale your heart with the contents of 
the lending article. 

There, is a great deal of romance 
about Mesmerism. Wc have no- 
where read a more touching story 
than that of the tw'o consumptive 
'sisters who were throwm into the 
Magic trance about the end of autumui 
who lay folded in each other’s arms — 
paje lilies— throughout the whole, of 
the dreary whiter, and awoke to life 
* and renovated health in the joyous 
month of May, when thd'leaves w^ 
green, the fiow^ers In bud, and the 
lambkins frolicking on the meadoifvl 
Read you ever any thing in novels' sb 
touching and pathetic as this ? Ndr 
is the case once recounted to us ^ 8 
friend of onr owm, a noted "tnesme^ 
rizer, one whit less marvellouk. Ift 
the ardent prosecution of fais art, b 6 
had cast his glamotir upon b fat# 
Parisian damsel of the name of 
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boHevo she was a 

* 'Undress— and daily bold couference 
J^h the dormant Delphic girl. On 
" Ssne occasion hehc’. her, wrapt in the 
\ profoandest slqep, in his chamber, 

:nnd proceeded to pei-ambulate the 
Boulevards on his own secular affairs. 
On returning, he found poor licontino 
suffused in tears ; deep and stifling 
sobs disturbed her utterance, nor was 
it until the charmer had soothed her 
. with a few additional passes, that she 
\^uld falter out the tender reproaqli — 
^V,Why did you not bring me some 
bonbons from the shop where you 
.eiat those three ice-creams?’' Our 
, t^iend had not walked alone tlirough 
Baris. The spirit of the loving Leon- 
tiue-was invisibly clinging to Jds 
Jtrm. 

f vKow, although wo make it an in- 
yariablo rule to believe every thing 
which we read or hear, we were not 
a little desirous to behold with our 
' own eyes an exhibition of these mar- 
- ^vellous phenomena. But somehow 
ibr other, whilst tlie papers told us of 
•/Mesmeric miracles performed in every 
othqr part of the world, Edinburgh 
^remained without a prophet, hhthcr 
^thb Thessalian influence had not 
^.extended so far, or the Scottish frame 
, vwas iinsusceptible to the subtle fluid 
i .of>the conjuror. One or two rumours 
Inched us of young ladies who had 
become spellbound ; but on inquiring 
^more minutely into the cuxumstances, 
Ve found that there was an officer in 
each case, and we therefore w'ere in- 

• clhied to .think that the symptoms 
might be naturally accounted for. 
There was, how'ever, no want of cu- 
riosity on the part of the public. The 
new science had made a great noise 
in the world, and was the theme of 
. ijonvei’sation at every tea-table. Va- 
rious a|:teTnpts at mesmerization wepe 

•'^made^ but without success. .We our- 
M^lves: tried it ; but after looking stead- , 
for about twenty minutes into 
vik palriof laughing blue eyes^, wo were 
udtupdled to owp that the power w^as 
./^ot in usi-and that all the fascination 
fhad;l)een axei:^ed on the other side. 
V^qbody l^wij^fiieceeded, if we except 

a cockatoo into a deep 
Ifl^^ysterlous slumber. 

%^at, therefore, was onr joy, and 


great was tha public excij;emeiit, w ln n 
at length a geiiuiuQ professor of the 
art vouchsafed to favour us* with a 
visit. He was one of those intelligent 
and patriotic^ men who go lecturing 
from town to town, inspired, thereto 
by no other consideration than an 
ardour for the cause of science. The 
number of them is absolutely amaz- 
ing. Throughout the whole winter, 
which is popularly called the lecturing 
season, the dead walls of eveiy large 
city in the empire are covered with 
placards, announcing that Mr Tomlin- 
son will liave the honour of delivering 
six lectures .upon Syria, vOr that 
Mr 'Wliackingliara, the famous Tim- 
biictoo traveller, will describe the in- 
terior of Africa. They are even 
clannish in their subjects. The <1 oneses 
are generally in pay of the League, 
and hold forth upon the iiiiquit}^ of the 
Com-dnties. The Smiths, with laud- 
able impartiality, are divided betw'een 
slavery and liberation, and lecture pro 
or cow, as the humour or opportunity 
may serve. The Macgillicuddies sup- 
port the Seceding interest, and deliver 
facera ill the teeth of all establishments 
whatsoever. The Robinsons arc phre- 
nological, the Browns chemical, and 
the Bletlieringtons are great on the 
subject of universal education for the 
people. To each and all of these inte- 
resting courses you may obtain ad- 
mittance for the expenditure of a 
trifling sum, and imbibe, in exchange 
for your shilling or half-crown,, a con- 
siderable allowance of strong and full- 
/lavoured information. Always ardent 
in the cause of science, w'O never, if 
we can help it, miss one of these se- 
ducing soirees : and wo invariably 
find, that whatever may have been the 
heterodoxy of our former opinion, w'e 
become a convert through the power- 
ful arguments of these peripatetic 
apostles of science. 

Our ne^^|$lavicr belonged to what 
is called th^ mesmerico-phrenological 
school. He was a man of bumps as 
well as passes — a disciple alike of 
German Spurzheim and of English 
^ Elliotson. Ills placard was a modest 
one. It set forth, as usual, the disin- 
terested nature of l|is Journey, which 
v^as to expound to the intelligent citi- 
zens of Edinburgh a few of the great 
truths of i^smerism, illusirated by a 
series of experiments. He studiously 
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Vlts>claLmed all eontjcxion with prctcr- 
Watural arfcyvand ventured to assure 
every visitor, that, so far as he ivas 
coneerned, no, advantage should be 
I nken of their attendance at his Seance 
in any future stage of their existence. 
Cl’lns distinct pledge removed from our 
minds any little scruple which we 
otherwise might have felt. We be- 
came convinced that the lecturer was 
far too much of a gentleman to take 
advantage of our weakness, and re- 
port us to the Powers of Evil ; and 
accordingly, on the appointed night, 
after a bottle or so of fortifying port, 
wo look our way to the exhibition- 
rooin, where Isis was at last to be 
revealed to our adoring eyes. 

AVe selected and paid for a front 
seat, and located ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of a very smart bon- 
net,' which had mesmerically attracted 
our eye. Around us were several 
faces well known in the northern me- 
tropolis, some of them wearing an 
expression of dull credulity, and others 
■with a sneer of marked derision on 
the lip. On looking at the platform, 
we were not altogctlier surprised at 
the carliness of (he latter demonstra- 
tion. There was no apparatus there 
beyond a few chairs ; but around a 
sort of semicircular screen were sus- 
pended a series of the most singular 
portraits we ever had the fortune to 
behold. One head was graced with 
a mouth bigouoiigh to contain a hag-, 
^gis, and a coronal of erected hair like 
a hearth-brush surnioimting it left no 
doubt in our mind that it was in- 
tended for a representation of 'JVrror. 
It was enough, as a young Indian oflicer 
afterwards remarked, to have made a 
Chimpanzee miscarry. Joy was the 
exact portraiture of a person undergo- 
ing the punishment, of death by means 
of tickling. We should not like to 
have met Benevolence in a dark lane : 
he looked confoundedly like a fellow 
who would have easeff^ von of your 
last copper, and knockdU you down 
into the bargain. As for Amativeness, 
ho seemed to us the perfect lucama- 
tion of hydrophobia. In fact, out of 
some two dozen passions, the only 
• presentable personage was Self-es- 
teem, a prettyish red-haired girl, with 
an expression of fim about the eye's. 

■ In a short time the lecturer made 
appearance. To dojihim jiistice. 


he did not look at all like a conjurdr, 
nor did he use any of those becoming 
accessories which threw an air of 
picturesque dignity around the wlzmrd 
of the middle ages, "^e could not 
say of him as of Lord Gifford, , ^ 
Hia shoes were mark’d with cross and 
spell, ‘ * 

Upon his breast a pentacle ; . ' ? 

His zone, of virgin parchment thin,' f 
Or, as .some tell, of dead-man's 
Boro many a.planetary, sign^ ' 
Combust, #nd retrograde, aud-trine/f. 

4)n the contrary, he was simply 
attired in a black coat and tweed ter^ 
minalious; and las attendant imp's 
consisted of half a dozen 3 'ouiiggentle- 
men, who might possibly, by dint of 
active exertion, have been made 
cleaner, and whose free-and-ea^iy 
manner, as they scrambled towards 
their chairs, elicited some hilarious 
expressions from the more distant 
portion of the audience. 

The introductory portion of the 
lecture appeared to us a fair specimen 
of Birmingham rhetoric. There was 
a groat deal in it about mysterious 
agencies, invisible fluids, connexion 
of mind and matter, outer and inner 
man, and suchlike phrases, ’ all of 
which sounded veiy deep and unin- 
telligible— so much so indeed, that we 
suspected certain passages of it to 
have been culled with litllo alteration 
from the emporium of Sartor Besar- 
tus. Meanwhile the satellites upon 
the platform amused themselves by 
grimacing at each other, and exchan- 
ging a series of telegraphic gestures, 
w’hich proved that they were all deep 
adepts in the art of masonry as prac- 
tised by the youth of the Lawnmar- - 
kct. The exposition might have 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, 
when sundry shufflings of the feet 
gave a bint to the lecturer that ho 
had better stop discoursing, and pro< 
ceed incontinently to experiment. 
He therefore tunieA to the imps, who 
straightway desisted from mowing, 
and reQiained mute and motionless 
before the eye of the mighty master. 
Seizing one of them by the hands, 
the operator looked steadfastiy ihihis 
face. A dull film seemed .to gather 
over the orbs of the gaping irndbin^ 
his jaw fell— his toes quiv^sd^ij^ 
spasmodic jerks of the elbows ahowOd 
that his whole frame was becoming 
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jar of anioal electridty— 

|llit«|ifrma dropped feddessly do^n— 
ft «j|3W waves across tlie forehead, and 
Lazarillo of Di^nedin Was trans- 
‘ ported to the Invisible World 1 
Muttered*^ exclamations — for the 
sanctity of the scene was too great to 
admit of ruffing — were now heard 
throughout the room. “ Did you 
ever? ” — “ By Jove, there’s a go !** — 
Lord save us I but that’s fearsome 1” 
— VI stf. Bob, d’ye no sec him 
winking?” and other similar ejacula- 
tions caught our ear. Prcsently^thc 
operator abandoned his first victim, 
• and advanced towards another, with 
the look of a rattlesnake, who, having 
bolted one rabbit, is determined to 
exterminate the warren. The second 
gutter-blood succumbed. Ilis resist- 
ance to the mesmeric agency was even 
weaker than the other’s : and, indeed, 
to judge from the rapidity of his ex- 
ecution, the marvellous fluid was now 
pouring in cataracts from the magic 
fingers of the adept. In a very few 
seconds the whole of the lads were as 
fast asleep as dormice. 

Leaving them in their chairs, like 
so many slumbering Cupids, the lec- 
turer next proceeded to favour us 
> with a dissertation upon the functions 
of the brain. Cries of “ Get on !” — 
Gar them speak ! ” — “ We ken a’ 
aboot it!” assured him at once of the 
temper and the acquired information 
of the Modern Athenians ; so, turning 
round once more, he* pitched upon 
Laaarillo as a subject. So far as our 
memory will serve us, the following is 
ft fair report of the colloquy. 

Are you asleep,, my little boy ?” 

I should think sae 1 ” 

; “ Do you feel comfortable ? ” 

. No that ill. What was ye speer- 
iogfor?*’ 

V Ha I ft cautious boy I You ob- 
omrve, ladies and gentlemen, how 
xonmfkably the natural character is 
d^voloped during the operation of the 
mesmeric trance." An English boy, I 
Assure you, would have giv^n me a 
very different reply., het us now pro- 
to anpther^teeti You see, I take 
bim bY^be ftt the same 

tiine iutroduoa this pieee of lump* 

f ir into my own mouth. Bemark 
. instofttaneously the muscles of 
ftjee m affisftted. My little feL 
"UWi what is thftt fm jsre^ttog ? ” 


“ Sweeties.” 

Where did you get ^hera 

“ What's yeet bizziness ? ” 

“ Well, well — we must not in;itate 
him. Let us now change the experi- 
ment— how do you like this?” 

“ Fich I— proofs !— Ye nastie fel- 
lies if ye pit saut in ma mooth, I’ll hit 
ye a duff in the muiis ! ” . 

“ How ! I do not understand 
you 1 ” 

“ A dad in the liaffits.” 

Here a benevolent gentleman, with 
a bald head and spectacles, was kind 
enough to act as interpreter, and ex- 
plained to the scientific Anglican the 
meaning of the minatory terig. 

“ Ha ! our young friend is becom- 
ing a little restive. AVe must alter 
his frame of mind. Observe, ladies 
and gentlemen, I shall npw touch the 
organ of Benevolence.” 

AVitli an alacrity which utterly 
durabfoundered us, the young hope of 
the Crosscauseway now sprung to his, 
feet. His hands were precipitately 
plunged into' the inmost recesses of 
his corduroys. 

“ Puir man ! pifir man ! ” he ex- 
claimed with a deep expression of 
sympathy, “ ye’re looking far frae 
wcel I Ay, ay ! a wife and saxteen 
weans at hanie, and yon just oot o’ 
the hospital ! — Hech-how ! but this 
is a weary warld. Hae — it’s no 
mucklc I can gie ye, but tak it a’ — 
tak it a’ ! ” 

So saying, he drew.forth from his. 
pockets a miscellaneous handful of 
slate-pencil, twine, stucco-bowls, and, 
if we mistake not, gib— a condiment 
much prized by the rising generation 
of the metropolis— all of which be de- 
posited, as from a cornucopia, at the 
feet of the delighted lecturer. 

A loud hum of admiration arose 
from the back- benches. Charity is ft 
popular virtue, as 3 ^ou may learn at 
the theatr^^om the tummtuous ap- 
plause o^^^gallery whenever the 
hero of themilodramachacks a purse 
at the head of some unfortunate 
starveling. Two old ladies in our 
neighbourhood began to whimper^ 
and one of them publicly expressed 
her intention of rewarding with half- 
ft-crown the good intentions,, of the- 
munificent LazarUlo, so SQon'^^fts^th^ 
lecture was over. This seemed :to 
Inspire himavith a fresh gf 
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benevolence ; for, the organ being 
still excited, he made ' another des*> 
perate attempt, and this time fished 
up a* brass button. 

“ Let us now,” said the maprician, 
“ excite the counter organ of Secre- 
tivcncss ; and, in order to give this 
experiment its full effect, I shall also 
irritate the kindred organs of Acqui- 
sitiveness and Caution.” 

To our great disgust, Lazavillo in- 
stantly threw off the character of 
Howard, and appeared in that of 
David Haggart. Ho was evidently 
mentally prowling with an associate 
in the vicinity of a stall bedecked 
with tempting viands, irresistible to 
the inner Adam of the boy. 

“ I say, Tam ! did ye ever see sic 
, speldrings ? Eh, man— but they’d 
be grand chowin! What’n rock! — 
and thae bonnie red-cheekit aipples ! 
Whisht-ye, man — bide back in the 
close-head, or auld Kirsty will see 
ye ! Na — she’s no lookin’ now. Gang 
ye ahint her, and cry oot that ye see 
a mad dow^g, and ill make a spang 
at the stall! Tliat’s ycersort! I’ve 
gotten a hantle ollhein. Stick them 
into raa pouches for fwir they tumble 
oot, and wc’Jl rin doon to the King’s 
Park and hide them at the auld 
dyke I ” . 

“ This boy,” said the operator, 
“ evidently imagines himself to be 
engaged in an act of larceny. Such 
.is the wonderful power of inesinerisin, 
and such and so varied is the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of the* human frame. 
What we call man is a shell of virtue 
and of vice. In the same brain ai'c 
contained the virtues of an Aristides, 
and the coarse malignity of a Nero. 1 
could now, ladies and gentlemen, very 
easily procure from this lad the rcsti- 
tu^on of his iinaglri'ary spoils, by 
simply exciting the brgan of Justice, 
wliicK at once would prompt him to a 
full and candid eonfessi^«f ,Bnt 1 shall 
prefer to develop the |^pK^n)ent, by 
slightly awakening tho'p^erful func- 
tions of Ten’or, an organ which we dare 
not trifle with, as the consequences 
are sometimes calamitous. 1 think, 
however, from thfe peculiar construc- 
tion of this boy’s head, that we may 
safely make the attempt. Mark tlio 
transition.” 

The hair of Lazarillo bristled. 

Gosh, Tarn 1 areyo sure naehodj 


seed via! Wba^a that wi the white 
breaks- comfn* down the close? JSii^ 
man, rin— as sqre’s death it’s the po- 
liss ! O Lord I what will become o’ 
ma puir mither gin theygrup me ! O 
man — let’s in I let’s in ! The door’s 
fast steekit— Mercy — mercy— merpy I 
Tak’ yeer knuckles oot o’ ma neck, and ' 
ril gio yc the halo o’ them back. It 
wasna me, it was Tam that did it I 
Ye’re no garni to tak us up to tbe^ 
office for sic a thing as that^pCIdear 
me— dear, me— dear mo.!” and the 
voice of Lazar illo died away in al- 
most inarticulate moaning. 

This scene had so aflected the nerves 
of our fair neighbour in the bonnet, 
that, out of common civility, we felt 
ourselves compelled to offer a little 
consolation. In the mean time, the 
stbrn operator continued to aggravate 
the terrors of poor Lazarillo, whose 
cup of agony was full even to the 
brim, and who now fancied himself in 
the dock, tried, and found guilty, and 
awaiting with fear and tribulation the 
tremendous sentence of the law. 

“ 0, ma lord, will yc no hae mercy 
on us? As true as I’m stannin’ here, 
it’s the first time I ever steal t ony 
thing. 0 w'haur’s mither? Is that 
her greeting outside? O, ma lord, what 
are yc puttin’ on that black hat for? 
Ye daurna hang us surely for a wheen 
wizzened speldrings! — 0 dear— O 
dear! Is there naebody will say a 
word for me? O mercy — mercy! 
Wae’s me — wae’s me I To he hangit 
by the neck till I’m deid, and me no 
fifteen year auld I ” • ^ 

‘‘ Wc shall now,” said the operator, 

“ conduct our young friend to the 
scaffold” — 

“ Stop, sir!” cried the benevolent 
gentleman in the spectacles — I insist 
that we shall have no more of this. 
Are you aware, sir, that you are an- 
swerable for the iutellccts of that un- 
happy boy ? Who knows but that the 
cruel excitement be has already un- 
dergone may have had the effect of 
rendering him a maniac for life ? J 
protest against any further exhibition 
of this nature, which is absoluteliy 
haiTowing to my own feelings and to 
those of all around me. What if the 
boy should die?” * . 

Let alane Jimsy !” cried , a 
from the back row;^ 
fine i • ifi’U-dee nime.” * ' ^ 
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’ I shall have miich pleasure, sir,” 

. |yd^1ie*mesmerist, ‘with a polite bow^ 

‘ l^jrif^complying with your htimane 
's^gestion. At the' same time^ let 
file as^re you that your apprehen- 
sions are without foundation. Never, 
J’trugt, in my hands, shall science be 
peiTerted from its legitimate object, 
or tho glorious truths *1 am permitted 
to display, minister in tho slightest 
degrefejto the wretchedness of any one 
ihj^LvidtW of the great human famil 3 ^ 
I ^hall now awaken this boy from his 
tr^ce, when you will find him wholly 
\dicoQSdous of every thing which has 
. toenjplace.” 

‘ ^ ' Accordingly, he drew forth his ban- 
dana, flapped it a few times before the 
" eyes of Lazarillo, and then breathed 
‘ • lightly on his forehead. The boy 
yawned, rubbed his eyes, stretched 
hiii Ihnbs, sneezed, and then rose up. 

« How do you feel?” asked the 
bperator. 

“A wee stiff— -that’s a.’ ” 

“ Would you like a glass of water? ” 
“ rd rather hae yUr 
** Do you recollect what you have 
. been doing?” 

‘5 J’ve been sleeping, I think.” 

“ Nothing more?” 

Naething. What else should 1 
hae been doing? I say— I want to 
gang bame.” * 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, 1 
think we may dismiss this boy.” 

; Lazarillo, however, did not show 
' any immediate huiTy to depart. He 
Hhgered for a while near that edge of 

► the ^platform* where the two aged 
ladles were |eated, as though some 
faint Tatidnitipn 'of the advent of 
half-a-crown still haunted his bewil- 
dered faculties. But the profligacy 
of 'his' lattcr conduct had effaced all 

► ihemory of the liberality with which 
. beflrst dispensed his earthly treasures. 

'His unhallowed propensity for speld- 
;^bge bed exhibited itself in too glaring 
fcoloiirs, and each lady, while she 
‘ tKb%Kt of Klrsty, clutch- 

%4'*heir' reticule with a firmer grasp, 
^ t8tl!b6u|6^1ie deemed that the con- 
^^^ts tlfbreof weroinot altogether safe 
Wthd^^wefnlty of the mwrellous boy. 

P finding that delay ivas 
^^^116, alias 'Jimsy, went 

ladS iJere now subjected 


to similar experiments. These were, 
we freely admit, remarkably interest- 
ing. One youth, being called uj>oii 
tO" give a specimen of his imitative 

? owerii, took off our friend Frederick 
jloyd ofi, the Theatre- Hoy al to tlie 
life; whilst another treated us to a 
very fair personification of Edmund 
Glover. Some youths in the back 
gallery began to whistle and scream, 
and the sounds were regularly caught 
up and transmitted by the slumbering 
mimics. A learned Pundit, who sate 
on the same bench with ourselves, 
favoured them with a German sen- 
tence, which (lid certainly appear to 
us to be repeated, with some slight 
difference of accent. A Highland 
divinity student , went th6r. length of 
asserting that the reply was ceinveyed 
in Gaelic, which, if true, mu^t be al- 
lowed to throw some light upon the 
knotty subject of the origin of lan- 
griages. Js it possible that, in th(» 
mesmeric trance, the mind in some 
cases rejects as artificial fabric all the 
educated conventionality of tongues, 
and resumes imconscibusly the origi- 
nal and genuine dialect of the world V 
We have a great' mind, at some future 
moment of leisure, to indite an article 
on the subject, and vindicate, in all 
its anthimty, the speech- of Ossiati 
.and of Adam. 

We shall pass over several of the 
same class of experiments, such as 
the display of Adoration, which struck 
ns as bordering very closely upon the 
limits of profarfity. Injustice to the 
operator, we ought to mention that 
they were all remarkably snc(5c8sful. 
We admired the dexterity with which 
two lads, under the savage influence of 
combativencss, punched and squared 
at each other; wc were pleased with 
the musical talj^nts of another Moy, 
w^ho varied the Words, airs, and style 
of his staging as the fingers of tHe mes- 
merist wa^d^ed nrdmid the several 
protuberafliQ^ of his cranium. In fact, 
we skw before ns a human organ of 
sound, played upon with as much ease 
as a mere pianofoi*td? After such ex- 
hibitions as these, ft was impossible 
to remain a sceptic. / 

A grand chorus by the patients, of 
“ Scots wTia hae WP Wallace bled,” 
under the taflu^nce df some bdmp 
corresponding to*^Pairiotism, termi- 
nated thiS'portionofthe eventag’s en- 
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tertainments. But all was not yet* 
overly- The lecturer informed us that 
he yould now exhibit the power of 
mesmerism over the body, apart from 
the enchainment of the mental facul- 
ties — that is, that ho woulij,, produce 
paralysis in the limbs of a thinking 
and a sentient being. We are asham- 
ed to say that a cry of “ Gammon I ” 
arose from different parts of the hall,' 

Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
undaunted sorcerer, some incredul- 
ous persons seem to doubt my power. 
Yoit shall see it with your own eyes. 
I shall now proceed to waken these 
boys, and submit them to the new ex- 
periment.” 

In the twinkling of a handkerchief 
they were awake and lively, and 
beyond a slight* complaint from the 
pugilists of pain in the region of the 
abdomen, and a veiy reasonable de- 
mand on the part of the musician for 
lozenges, they did not seem at all the 
worse in consequence of their recent 
exercise. One of them waanow desired 
to stretch out his arm. He did £ 0 . 
A few passes were made along it, and 
he remained in /the attitude of a 
fakcer. 

That lad’s arm,” said he of the 
mysterious art, “ is now as fixed as 
marble. Ho cannot take it down. 
Can you, O’Shaughiiessy ? ” 

“ The divil a bit I ” replied'the Hi- 
beruian, a stout and brawny villain of 
some two and twenty, 

“ Would any gentleman like to try 
it ? ” inquired the operator. 

' “ It’s myself has no manner of ob- 
jections at all !” exclaimed a stalwart 
'medical student, springing upon the 
platform, amidst a shput of general 
exultation. “ Honld yerself tight, 
Pat, my boy ; for, by the powers, I’ll 
, tulst ye like an oinice*of pig-tail ! ” 

“ Tear and owiis ! ” — replied 
O’Shaughnessy, iQokiiig somewhat 
dismayed, for the voluutjg|fsr was about 
as stout a Connaughter,^, it ever was 
our fortune to behold. “Tear and 
owns ! it isn’t after breaking my arm 
yon’d be at ? Och wirra I Would ye 
take a dirty adv^tage of a decent 
lad, and him as stiff as a poker ? ” 

“ I protest against this exhibition I ” 
Said the benevolent gentleman, in 
whom we now recognised a Vice- 
President of the Fogie Club. The 
shoulder of the man may be dislo- 


cated — or there may be a fracture of 
the ulna — or some other horrid eatas^ 
troplie may happen, and wc shall all 
bo prosecuted' for murder !” 

“And am 1 not here to set the 
bone demanded the student indig- 
nantly, “ Give us a hould of ye, Pat^ 
and stand film on youi;. pins, for I’ll 
work ye like a pump-handle.”' 

So saying, he closed with Q’ShaugUr 
nessy. Bat that wary in dividual,/ 
whilst he abandoned liis arm to the' 
student, evidently considered himself 
under no obligation to forego the use 
of his legs. He .spun round and 
round like a teetotum, and stooped 
whenever an attempt was made to 
draw him down, but still the arm .re- 
mained extended. 

“ You see, ladies and gentlemen I” 
said the operator, after the scullle was 
over — “ You see how the powe# pf^ 
the mesmeric fluid operates above 
the exertion of physical force. This 
amazingly powerful young gentleman 
has totally failed to move the arm one 
inch from its^p? 4 ice.” 

“ Pd move it fast enough, if he’d 
only stand still,” replied the student. 

“ I’ll tell you what. 1 look upon the 
M'holc thing as egregious humbug.'^ 
There’s my own arm out, and 1 defy 
either you or Pat to bring it down ! ” 

• ^ “ Excuse me, sir,” replied the mes- 
merist with dignity — “ We do riot 
meet here to practise feats of strength, 
but to discuss a scientific question. I 
appeal to this intelligent individual, 
wliokas takeu so distinguished a part 
in the interesting proceodiugs of this 
evening, whether I am in any way 
bound to accept such i|’ challenge.” - 

“Certainly not — certainly pot I” 
said the Vice-President, delighted 
with tlus appeal to understan(iiQg. 

“ You hear the remark of the geu* 
tleinan, sir,” said the mesmerist. 

“ May I now beg you will retire, and 
penmt me to go on with the experi- 
'menfe?” 

“ Take it all your own way, then,” 
I'eplied the student, reluctantly retir- 
ing from the platfoim ; “ but as surp?s 
1 am out of p^gatory, that 
arm was no more fixed than yp 3 ^ 
tongue!” \ / , ' . . 

This slight episode oxer,.theT^k 
went on accordingly. ' Paralysis 
ished in all its shapes. Oneiad^wits 
speUbeund to the floor, and cojuld not 
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"^,«)’v:e ay3irdfrom the spot, though en- 
’^"eou^geid to do so by an offer of twenty 
poptids from the liberal and daring 
artist. What effect the superaddcd 
security.of the Vice-President might 
have had upon the patient's powers 
of locomotion, wo really cannot say. 
Another, as he assured iis, was utterly 
deprived of sight by a few cross passes 
of the operator — a third was charmed 
into dumbness — wliilst a fourth de- 
clared his readiness to be converted 
into a pin-cushion ; but ivas, at the 
intreaty of some ladies»and our bene- 
volent actjuaintance, exempted from 
that metamorphosis, and merely en- 
dured, without murmuring, a few nips 
from the fingers of the lecturer. 

This closed the seance. , AV^e moved 
a vote of thauks to the Mesmerist for 
his gratif 3 ^ing exertions, and then re- 
tirii to our Club to meditate upon 
the subject over a comfortable board 
of pandores. A few days afterwards, 
we met our friend the young Indian 
ofTicer in Prince's Street. 

“ I say, old fellow," quoth the Je- 
madar, that was a confounded take- 
in the other night." 

“ What do you mean ? " 

Why, that magnetizing nonsense. 
Not a soul of them was asleep after 
all.'* 

Do you wish me to disbelieve the 
evidence of my own senses V " 

“ You may believe whatever you 
like ; I only wish you had been with 
ns last Tuesday at a meeting we held 
in the Cafd. If you’ve got any tin 
about you, and don't mind standing an 
ice or so at Mrs Stewart’s, I'll tell you 
all about it." 

Our desire for truth overcame our 
habitual parsimony. AV e led the way 
into the back saloon, and at a moder- 
ate expenditure became possessed of 
th.e following particulars ^ 

You ^ee," said the Jemadar, sip- 
ping his cherry bounce, “ therj| were 
a lot of clever fellows sitting near me 
the other night, .and I made out from 
what they said that tliey weix) by no 
means satisfied with the whole pro- 
ceeding. Now, asl have seen a thing 
or two id India, where, by Jove, a 
Witt make a mango- ti*ee grow 
out of a flowerpot before your eyes, 
add hear flmit enough in a few months 
to heap a large family for a year in 
^ifikles--aad as I knew all about snake- 


charming, the singeing of tigOPs whis- 
kers/and so forth, I thought I might 
bo of some use to the scientific birds ; 
so, when the meeting broke up, I 
proposed an adjouniment and .a tum- 
bler. I looked about for you, but you 
seemed ifl'ore agreeably occupied.” 

“ You never were in a greater mis- 
take in your life." 

“Well — that’s all one; but I 
thought so. They were quite agree- 
able, and we passed a 'very pleasant 
evening. There were two or three 
young advocates wlio w'cnt the pace 
in regular stylo, a fair sprinkling of 
medicos, and that Irish student w'ho 
handled the humbug on the platform ; 
and who, let me toll you, is little 
short of a perfect trump. AVe review- 
ed the >vhole cxj)criments, quite im- 
partially, over a moderate allowance 
of alcohol, and wore unanimoiifily of 
o]>iniou that it was necessary, for the 
interests of science, to examine into 
the matter more closely. One of 
the company undertook to procure 
the attendance of some of those lads 
whom you saw ui>on* the platform ; 
and another, who believes in mes- 
merism, but scouts the idea of phre- 
nology, was acquainted with a credit- 
able magnetizer, w ho, he said, w^ould 
be sure to aittend. AVe fixed oiu* 
meeliug for the second evening aftcr- 
ivards, and then adjourned. 

“ AVhen the appointed hour came, 
we mustered to the number of about 
thirty. Some scientific fellow^s about 
towm had got wind of the thing, 
and wished to be present : to this we 
made no manner of objcctidn, as it w as 
not a hole- and- comer meeting. Of 
course, we took care that the lecturer 
should' know nothing about it — in- 
deed, he had left Kdinburgh, for the 
purpose, I suppose, of enlightening^he 
gallant Glosw'egians ; so that w^e nad 
nothing to fear on the ground of secret 
influence. AVcIl, sir, we elected a 
President, who giive his Vote in fa- 
vour of the postponement of beer until 
all the experiments were over, and 
had in the raggamuflins, who at their 
own request were each accompanied 
by a friend. They did not look quite 
easy on finding themselves introduced 
to such an assemblage, but native 
brass prevailed— they were in for it, 
and they durst not recede. «. 

After a pretty tight examinatien 



by the President as to their former 
experien^s and sensations, which of 
course resulted in nothing, one of the 
lads— the fellow who became blind — 
consented to be mesmerised by his 
brother. The latter, a very sheepish- 
looking sort of journeyman, Went awk- 
wardly through the usual flummeiy of 
passes, and then ensued this dialogue. 

“ ‘ Hoo are ye, Jock?’ 

“ * Man, I’m blind 1 

“ ‘ Can ye see iiaething ? ’ 

“ ' N aething ava. It’s jist a’ black- 
ness afore me. Gudesakc, dinna Iwep 
uS laiig this way — it’s positcevely 
fearsome.’ ” 

“ ‘ Cxentlcmen,’ said the brother, ‘ I 
hope you’ll no be ower larig wi’ oor 
Jock. Puir fallow ! he’s no jist a’ thc- 
gether right in the nerves, and a wee 
thing is eneuch to upset him. Dinna 
handle him roughly, sir! ’ hecontiiiucd, 
as one of our party commenced turn- 
ing up his sleeves preparatory to an 
ocular demonstration ; ‘ ye manna pit 
your hand upon him — it’s enough to 
destroy the haill mesmereesin’ influx 
cnce, and he’ll gang into a lit. Nane 
but the operawtor should touch him. 
Gin ye want to look into his cen, Pse 
baud up the lids mysell.* . 

lie did so ; and sure enough he 
disclosed a couple of unmeaning grey 
gooseberry orbs which stared per- 
scveringly upon vacancy. A medical 
gentleman approached a candle to- 
wards them without any visible cfiect. 
The urchin was perfect in his calling, 
lie did not even shrink at the rapid 
approach of a linger. 

“ I was convinced in my own mind,” 
continued the Jemadar, ^^tbat this 
was a piece of absolute humbug. The 
anxiety of the brother to keep every 
person at a distance was quite pal- 
pable, so 1 had recourse to stratagem 
to get him out of the way. Wc pre- 
tended to give the boy a momentary 
respite, and a proffered pot of porter 
proved a bait too tempting to the 
• Argus of the blind, la short, we got 
him out of the room, and then re- 
sumed our examination of Jock, who 
still pled, like another Homer, to ab-.. 
solute want of vision* 

“ ‘ This is really very extraordinary, 
gentlemen,^ said I, assuming the airs 
of a lecturer, but getting carefully in 
the reax of the patient. * 1 am now 
perfectly convinced that this boy is, 


by ‘some inexplicable means, ^deprived 
of the functions of sight. You 
serve that wheii I advance the fing^ 
of my right hand towards his right 
eye— so— there is not the slightest 
shrinking or palpable contraction of 
the iris. It is 'the same when T ap- 
proach the left eye— thus. If any 
gentlemani doubts the success of the 
experiment, I shall again make it on 
the right eye.’ 

“ But this time, instead of probing , 
the dexter orbit, for which he was 
prepared, I made a rapid ])ass at the 
other. The effect was instantaneous. 
A spasmodic twitcirof the eyelid be- 
trayed the acuteness of Jock’s ocular 
perception. 

“ ‘ He winks, by the soul of Lord 
Monboddol’ cried one of my legal 
acquaintances. ‘ 'I saw it perfectly 
plainly ! ’ 

‘‘‘Ye’re leein’l’ retorted Jock, 
whose pease-soap complexion sud- 
denly became flushed with crimson — 
“ ‘ Ye’re leeiii’ 1 I winkit nane. It was 
a flea. Did yo no see that I winkit 
nane when ye pit the lancet forrard?’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! my line follow ! ’ replied the 
Advocate, a youth who had evidently 
picked up a wrinkle or two at circuit, 

‘ you’ve fairly put your foot into it 
this time. Not a living soul has said 
a single word about a lancet, and how 
could you know tliat this gentleman 
held it in his hand unless you positive- 
ly saw it V ’ . 

“ This was a floorer, but Jock would 
not abandon his point. 

“ ‘ Yc dinna ken what mesmereesin’ 
is,’ he exclaimed. ‘ It’s •a shame for a 
wheeii muckle chaps like you to, be 
trying yer cantrips that way on a 
laddie like me. It’s no fair, and I’ll no 
stand it ony langcr. Whaur’s my 
brither? Let me gang, I say — I’m 
no weel ava’!’ and straightway the, 
miraculous ' boy girded up his loins, 
and flew swiftly from the apartment. 

‘‘ f’at O’Shaughnessy was next 
brought forward to exhibit once more 
his unparalleled feat of rigidity. Con- 
fident in the. strength of his brawny 
arm, the young Milesian evinced no 
scruples. The magnetist who had at-, 
tended at our request — a pleasant 
gentlemanly person — made the usual 
passes along the arm, and 0’Sbaugh«^ 
nessy stood out in the attitude of the 
Pythian Apollo. ; - v 
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/ i tiled to bend his arm at the el- 
sure enough I could not do 
sit. The fellow Jiad. the muscles of a 
TOinosccros, and defied my utmost 
efforts. The magnetizer now began 
’ to exhibit another phenomenon. JJc 
made a few passes downwards, and 
the arm gradually fell, as if there were 
some inidefinable attraction in the 
hand of the operator, lie then re- 
versed the motion, and the arm slowly 
. ascended. Being quite convinced that 
in this case there was no collusion, I 
-said a few words to the operator, who 
then took his^post behind the giant 
carcase of the navigator, A Mend of 
the latter, who was d(?tected dodging 
ill front of him, was politely conducted 
to the door, and in this way the ex- 
periment Avas tried. 

“ ‘ Noav sir,’ said I, ‘ will yon liaA^c 
the kindness to attract his arm up- 
Avards? I am enrions to see if the 
mesmeric jivinciple applies equally to 
all the muscles.’ . 

“‘Falx!’ volmitecrcd O’.'^haiigh- 
ncssy, ‘ it docs that, and no mistake. 
Ye might make , me lioiild up my fist 
on the other side of an oak door ! ’ 

“ I am sorry for the honour of Tip- 
perary. The operator, as had been 
privately agreed on, commenced the 
downward passes, when, to our ex- 
treme delight, the arm ofO’Shaiigh- 
nessy rose directly upAvards, until his 
fist pointed to the zenith ! 

“ ‘ Beautiful !— admirable ! — mira- 
ciilons ! ’ shouted half a dozen A'oiccs. 

“ ‘ Noav, sir, Avill you try if you can 
take it doAvn ? ’ 

“ The magnetiser made efforts 
which, if successful, AA'Ould liaA^e en- 
abled O’Sbinighnessy to count the 
number of his own dorsal vertebraj. 
lie didn’t seem, however, to have any 
such passion for osteohAgy. The arm . 
gradually declined, and at last reposed 
passively by his side. A general 
‘ cheer proclaimed the success of the 
experiment. 

“ ‘ Mr Chairman,’ said one gentle- 
man, ‘ I move that it be recorded as 
the opinion of this meeting, that the 
ate exhibitions of mesmerism, as ex- . 
nblted in this city, were neither more 
lor ),ess than a tissue of unmitigated 

^ ** * After what we have seen this 
vening,’ said another, ‘ I do not feel 


the slightest hesitation in seconding 
that motion.’ 

“ ‘ And I move,’ said a third,.* that 
in case that motion should be carried, 
w'C do incontinently proceed to sup- 
per.’ ; 

*• So far as I recollect, there Avas 
not a dissentient voice in the room to 
citlier proposition. 

“ ‘ Axing ycr pardon,’ said ()’- 
Slianghueasy, advancing to the chair- 
man, ‘ it's five shillings I Avas promised 
for time and trouble, and expinecs in 
attending this mating. Perhaps yer 
honour Avill alloAv a thrille over and 
above to my friend 'J’edcly yonder, 
Avho came to sec that 1 wasn’t bo- 
thcrecl ail at onst ? ’ 

“ ‘ You are an impudent scoiiiKirel, 
sir,’ said the chaiiTuan, * and deserAC 
to be kicked doAvn stairs. lIoAvever, 
a promise is a promise. There is your 
money, and let ns never see your face 
again.’ 

** * Och, long life to yosc all ! ’ said 
the undaunted 0’81laugIluc883^ ‘but 
its uusmirisiu is a beautiful science I 
Jlivil a barrow haAX I wheeled this 
last month on the North British Kail- 
W'ny, and it isn’t soon that I’ll be after 
doing it again, Teddy, ye soavI ! let’s 
be off to the onld place, and dhrink 
good luck to the gintlcmin in a nog- 
gin.’ 

“ Such,” concluded the Jemadar, 
“ AA^as the result of our meeting ; and 
I can tell you that you lost a rich treat 
by not hearing of it in time.” 

1 don’t Avant to be disenchanted,” 
said Avc. “ Nothing that you ha\'e 
said can shake my firm belief in mes- 
merism ill all its Stages. I allow that 
the science, like every thing else, is 
liable to abuse, but that docs not affect 
my faith in the slightest degree. Have 
you ever read Cliaiincey Hare Town- 
shend’s book ? Why, my dear fellow, 
he has magnetized a female patient, 
through mere volition alone, at the 
other end of the town ; and I have not 
the remotest doubt that it is quite 
possible to exercise the same powers 
between Edinburgh and Madras. 
What a beautiful thought it is that 
two lovers, separated by land and 
ocean, may yet exercise a sweet in- 
liaenco over each other — that at a 
certain hour, a balmy slumber, steal- 
ing over their frames, apprises them 
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that thcU’ souls arc about to meet in 
iin^stur1>ed and tranquil union! That 

“ Oh, confound the galaX}^!” inter- 
'rupted the prosaic Jemadar. “ If 
you’re going on in that style, T shall 
be off at once. I have no idea of any 
communication quicker than the elec- 
tric telegraph ; and as for your sym- 
pathies, and that sort of rubbish, any 
body may believe them that likes, i 
suppose, too, you believe in .clair- 
voj^anco ? ” 

“ Most assuredly,” we replied. 
“ The case of Miss M‘Avoy of Liver- 
l)ool — of Priitco Hohciilohe, and 
many others” 

“Arc all very wonderful, I dare- 
say ; bnt I should like to see the thing 
with my own eyes. A friend of mine 
told mo, no later than yesterday, that 
he had been present at a meeting, 
held in a professional gentleman’s 
house, for the purpose of testing the 
powers of a lad said to be clair-voyant, 
who was exhibited by one of those 
itiiieriint lecturers. In addition to the 
usual bandages, of which there was 
much suspicion, a mask, previously 
prepared, was put upon the fstce, so 
that all deception was impossible. In 
this state, the boy, though professedly 
in the mesmeric sleep, could see 


nothing. Ho Angered the ca 
fumbled with the bqokii^bufc 
read np g^rc Ahanu my poodle’^d^ , 
was* cohsi'^ 

dered by every one present ndt oidy 
a failure, but a rank and palpable^ 
sham ; and nntil j have some better 
evidence in support of these modern 
miracles, I shall take the liberty of 
denouncing the system as one of most 
impudent imposture.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, recollect the 
number of persons of rank and station 
— the highly intellectual and cultivated 
minds Avhicli have Jormed a diwctly 
opposite opinion. ^Vhat say you to 
Van Il^inont? What say you to 
IMicliael Scott, 

^ A ^\i/<'lrd of such dreaded fame, 

'rhut when in Salamanca’s ca^e. 

Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
'J’hc bells would ring in Notre Dame? * 

What say you to the sympathetic se- 
crets still known to be preserved in 
the monastery of Mount Carmel? 
What say you ” 

“ I say,” repliedihe Jemadar, “that 
you are beginning to talk most infernal 
nonsense, and that 1 must be oti‘, as 
I have an engagement at three to* play 
n match at billiards. In the mean- 
time, you’ll oblige me by settling with 
Mrs Stewart for the ices.” 




C&ohery and CnMUaJdon, 


COOKKHT AND CI^ISATION. 
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is only'-'aftei tmssing tnrongn an 
^ oi^eal cruelly insidious, tolerably se- 
vere, and rather protracted, that wc 
feel conscientiously entitled to assert 
our ability to dine every day of every 
week at the Ilefprm Club^ without 
. jeopardy to those' immutable princi- 
ples which are iucorrupliblo by Whigs 
and indestructible by llats. A sneer, 
perhaps, h curling with “ beautiful 
di^diun” the lips of some Conservative 
Achities. Let us iiip his complacent 
sensQ of invulnerability in ^e bud. 
^Jo’eat and to err are cquaiTy attri- 
of humanity. Looking at our- 
; selves in the mirror bf honest criti- 
cLsm, we behold features as iinchaiige- 
' able as sublunary vicissitudes will 
^ allow. 

I Time writes no wrinkles on our a/.uro 
brow.” 

Witness it 1 ye many years of won- 
drous alternation — of lurid tempest 
and sunny calm-^'of disastrous rout 
and triumphant procession — of shout- 
ing paiaii and wailing dirge — witness 
the imperturbable tenor of our way ! 
.Attest it, thou goodly array of the 
tomes of Maga, laden and sparkling, 
now as ever, with wisdom and wit, 
science and ftniCy! — attest the 'lm- 
wavering fidelity of our career I All 
this is very true ; but the* secret an- 
nals of the goba can never be free 
from temptations, and never are in 
reality uu blotted by peccadilloes. The 
fury of theT demagogue has been our 
laughing-stock — : the versatility of 
trimming politicians, our scorn. We 
have crouched before none pf the 
powers which have been, or be ; nei- 
ther have wc bceii carried off our feet 
by the whirlwinds of popular passion. 
Yet it is dillicult to resist a go^d din- 
, ner. The victorias of Miltiades robbed 
ThemistOcieS'bf sleep. The triumph^ 

, are apt to affect us, “ with 

; aft%* the same fashion., 

was, we *r^jftieTnbcr, a spirit 
„ 'fflpilbrjy^lfidependetfc^ within ns oh 
;,;i^tii}^6r the first time;, the “ high 
'%pitar’ bf-TOiiggery,'where the Tail 
atprpsent 


» jNew ruDD d wim Daim; expatiate antp 
confer « 

Their State affairs.” 

To admire any thfng was not bur 
mood : 

The ascending pile 

Stood fix’d her stately beighth; and 
straight the doors, 

Opening their brazen folds, discover, 
wide 

■Within, h(‘r ample spaces, o*er the 
smooth 

And level pavement.” 

And as these lines suggested them- 
selves, we recollected who the first 
Whig is said to have been, and whoso, 
architectural glories Milton was re- 
cording. We never yet heard a Ra- 
dical disparage a peer of the realm 
without being convinced, that deep in 
the pocket, next bis heart, lay an in- 
cautious hospitable invitation from the 
noble lord, to which a precipitate 
answer in the affirmative had already 
been dispatched. Analogously, in the 
magnificcut edihcc, whose tesselated 
floor we were treading gingerly, it 
seemed to ns that we surveyed an un- 
mistakable monument of an innate 
predilection for the splendours and 
comforts, the pomp and the abandon^ 
of a “ proud aristocracy.” This was 
before, dinner, and wc were hungry. 
To tell all that happened to us for 
some hours;aftcrwards, would, in fact, 
force us to transfer to bur pages more 
than .half of the volume which is 
prompting these observations. Suffice 
it to say, that when we again stood 
on . Pall-Mall, a bland philanthropy, 
of sentiment, embracing all races, and 
glasses, and sects of men, permeated 
bur bosom. Whence came the mel- 
lowing^^nfluence, seeing that we had 
been, asfcour custom is, Very innocent 
of wine ? Nor could it bo the seduc- 
tive eloquence of the company. Wo 
had indeed been rpundly vituperated 
in argument by the Liberator. Oh 
yes I bmt we had been fed by the Re- 
. generator. 

To us, then, on thfse things 
much meditating — so Cicero and 
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Cookery and 

Btoiigham love to write — ^many of 
fhc speculations in which wc had in- ^ 
du)ged» and of the principles wiiich 
we had advocated,* were obvloj^jsly 
riot quite in harmony with the views 
lolig inculcated by us on a docile 
public. 8uddcnl}|^thc truth flashed 
across aqd illuminated the perplexity 
of our pondcrings. AV c Averc aware 
that, early in the evening, a much 
milder censure than usual upon some 
factious Liberal manoeuvre had passed^ 
our lips. This took place just about 
the fourth spoonful of soup. The 
.spells Averc already in operation under 
the shape of poUuje a la Marcus 
imC' There is a fascination even in 
the name of this “ delicious soup” — 
such is the epithet of Soyer — Avhich 
our readers Avill better miderstaiid in 
the sequel. Again, it Avas impossible 
to deny that wc had hazarded seve- 
ral equivocal observations in refer- 
CMice to the J^alincr&toniau policy in 
Syria. 15ut it Avas equally true that 
such inadvertencies slipped from us 
Avhile laboriously engaged in deter* 
mining a delicate competition between 
John Dotie h V Or/eafuuiise" and 
“ saumoti a la Jici/rout.'^ A transient 
CQinplirnent to the intiucnco at elec- 
tions of the famous Duchess of Dc- 
A^onsliire Avas little liable to objection, 
we nriagined, during a playful exami- 
nation of a feAV “ uhjuillcUes de 
ro/aille a la johe fillcj' More ques- 
tionable, it must be admitted, were 
corlain assertions regarding the Five 
Points, enunciated hastily over a 
“ neck of mutton a la Charte.” No 
fault, hov/cver, had aa^c to find Avitli the 
cutting iacetionsness with' Avl^ich avc 
liad garnished “ cotelettes cVAgncati h 
la riformc surpiise aux Vhampiy- 
WO/I.S'.” i Tli^^tle of this dish was so 
ludicrously applicable to the conster- 
nation of the remnants of the Mel- 
bourne ministry — the cutlets of lamb 
— irt finding themselves outrun iii the 
race by mushroom free-traders, that 
our pleasantry thereanent AA'as irre- 
sistible. It was difficult, at the same 
time, to justify the expression of an 
opinion, infinitely loo favourable to 
commercial policy, yielding to 
the allurements of a “ turban dcs 
caiUes a lafnonciere,'' And, on the 
whole, wo smarted beneath a con- 
Rclonsnoss that all our conversation 
had been perceptibly flavoured by 
de Oecasses a lu Talleyrand,^'* 
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The result of iihese reflections 
simply, an alarming conviction ofMlNt 
tremendous influence, exercised 
Soyer throughout all vthe, workings of . 
the British constitution. The causes 
of the success of the League begin to 
dawn upon us, Ayhilo our gravest sus- 
picions arc confirmed by the appear- 
ance, at this peculiar crisis, of the 

Gastronomic Regenerator. ” What 
patriotism can withstand a super- 
abundance of untaxed food, cooked 
according to the tuition of Soyer? 
How can public virtue keep its ground 
against such a rush «f the raw mate- 
.rial, coA'ered by such a battcrie de 
cuiswc / ” • Cobden and Soyer, in alli- 
ance, haA^c given a new tin*n, and 
t(*rril>ly literal power, to the fable of* 
Meneiiius Agrippa. 

“ Tliprc was a time when all the body’s 
in<*mbers 

RcbeU'd against the belly,” 

Such times are gone. The belly noAV 
has it all its own Avay, Avhile 

**The kingly-erowned head, the vigi- 
lant eye, 

The counsellor heart, the arm oiirsoldiei*, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trum- 
peter,” 

arc cowjunctly and severally cuffed, 
or bunged up, or broken, or stifled, 
unless they are perpetually minister- 
ing to the service of the great cormo- 
rant colrporj^ion. It is mighty well 
to talk of the dissolution of the League. 
The testament of .Caesar, commeiiied 
on by Mark Antony, was eventually 
more fatal to the liberties of Rome, 
ihan the irrej)ressible ambition Avhieh 
originally urged the arch -traitui* across 
the ‘Rubicon. The Gastronomic 
Regenerator,” in the hands of evevy , 
houseAvife in the country, is merely tq 
convert the most invincible portion of 
the community into a perpetual mili- 
tia of free-traders* All cooks prover- 
bially encourage an enormous con-? 
sumption of victuals. The study of. 
Soyer will infallibly transform 
fourths of tim empire into cooksi ‘ 
sequeiitly, the demand for 
variety of sustenance, by an iiflilaeQsf ^ 
majority pf the mat ion, will be exorbi- 
tant and' perennial. ''T^ sylloglsmT > 
can be more unassailable. We ven- 
ture also to affirm, that the judgaient 
of posterity avIIL be rigidly truem ap- 
portioning the endurance of fhme 
which the conflicting merits of our 
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f reat benefactor.^ may deserve. It is 
ijVfi'om unlikely that the glories of a 
'eel may bo disregarded, forgotten, 
and unsung, when the trophies of a 
. . Sbyer, still odorous, and unctuous, 
and $^esh, shall be in every body's 
mouth. 

• The “ Gastronomic Regenerator” 
has not assumed his imposing title 
without a full appreciation of the dig- 
nity of bis office and the elevation of 
his mission. The brief and graccihl 
‘‘ dialogue culinaire” between Lord 
M. H. and himself, illustrates the 
grand doctrines that piau is a cooking 
animal, and that tlie progress of cook- 
ing is the progress of civilisation. 
There is something prodigiously" su- 
blime in the words of tlic noble inter- 
locutor, when he declares, “ Head 
history, and you see that in every age, 
and among all nations, the good which 
• has been done, and sometimes the 
evil, has been always preceded or fol- 
lowed by a copious dinner.” This 
language, we presume, must be consi- 
dered on the great scale, as ap[)licable 
to the most solemn and momentous 
occurrences in the liistory of govern- 
ments aud countries. Not that we 
can exclude It from individual bio- 
graphy. Benevolence we have always 
■regarded as a good sauce, and have 
often observed it to be an excellent 
dessert. The man who tucks his nap- 
kin under his chin immediately after 
confciringa benefit on a fellow- crea- 
ture, invariably manifests marvellous 
capabilities for digestion ; aud, on the 
other hand, the man who has dined to 
his own entire satisfaction, if solicited 
in the nick of time, will frequently^ 
evince an open-handed generosity, to 
which his more matutinc emotions 
w’onld have been strangers. But — to 
reverse the picture — any interruption 
' to the near prospect of a “ copious 
dinner” is at all times inimical to 
charity ; while repletion, we know^, oc- 
casionally reveals such unamiable dis- 
DOsitions as could not have been de- 
leted by the nibst jealous scrutiny at 
an earlier period of the day. N ations 
are but hives of individuals. We un-^ 
Idetstand, there^pre, the noble lordt to' 

. inean,thatallltfebistory of allthe thpii- 
: sand tbe globe concurrehtljr 

, that every great 

” political, domestic or for^igil,. 

■ involving their national weal or woe, 
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has been harbiugered or commemo- 
rated by a “ copious dinner.” Many 
familiar . instances of this profound 
truth — some .of -*yery recent date — 
crowd in to^ pur recollection . But wo 
cannot help, inspecting a deeper mc.an-» 
ing to bo inherent bi the enunciation 
of this “ great faH.” Copious din- 
ners are, as it strikes us, here covertly 
represented as the means of etfecting 
the most extensive ameliorations. To 
dine is, insinuated to be the first stej) 
%n the highway to improvement. Tn 
the consequences which flow from din- 
ing copioiisl}’’, wdiat is beneficial is 
evidently stated to preponderate over 
what is hiirtfiil, the qualifying “ soine- 
tinics” being only attached to the 
latter. In this respect, dinners seem 
to dilier from men, that the evil is 
more frequently “ interred witli their 
bones,” w hile the “ good they do lives 
after them.” This is, assuredly, 
ringing a dinner-bell incessantly to 
the whole nnivcrs.e. We have our- 
selves, not half an Jiour ago, paid our 
quota for partieij^ating within the last 
week in congratulatory festivities to 
two eminent public characters. The 
overwhelming recurrence, in truth, of 
these entertainments, drains ns annu- 
ally of a handsome income; and 
reading, as we do daily in the- news- 
papers, how' every grocer, on chang- 
ing his shop round the corner, and 
every ])rofessor of dancing, on being 
driven by the surges of the I Utilitarian 
system up another flight of stairs, 
must, to felicitate or soothe him, re- 
ceive the tribute or consolation of a 
banquet and demonstration, w'c hold 
up our hands in amazement at tlie 
opulence and deglutition of Scotland. 

What shall become of us, driven fur- 
ther onwards still, by the impetus of 
t^e Gastronomic Regenerator, we dare 
hot foretell. The wdiolc year may be 
a circle of public feasts ; and our in- 
stitutions gradually, although v/itb no 
small velocity, relapse into the com- 
mon table of Sparta. But never, 
Wpspers Soyer, into the black brotli 
tjf'Lycurgiis. And so he ensnares us 
into, the recognition of another fimda- 
liaen'tal principle, that the simplicity 
Uf, Laconian faro might be admini- 
loiy appropriate for infant republics 
I and; penniless helots, but can afford 
^10 siilisistencc to an overgrowm em- 
pire, and the posser.sors of the wealth 
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of the world! Thus cookery marks, 
dates, and. authenticates the refine- 
ment of mankind. The savage cuts 
his warm slice from the haunches of 
the living animal, and swallows it 
reeking from the kitchen of nature. 
The civilized Buropean, revolting 
from the dreadful repast, bums, and 
boils, and stews, and masts his food 
into an external configuration, colour, 
and substance, as different from its 
original condition as the muinray of 
Cheops differs from the Cheops who 
watched, with an imperial dilatation 
of his brow, the aspiring immortality 
of the pyramids. Both, in acting so 
differently, are the slaves and the 
types of the circumstances of their 
y)osilion. The functions in the frames 
of both are the same ; but these 
functions curiously follow the disci- 
pline of the social situation which 
directs and regulates their develop- 
ment. The economy of the kitchen 
is only a counterpart, in its simplicity 
or complication, its rudeness or luxury, 
of the economy of the state. The 
subjects of patriarchs and despots may 
eat uncooked horses with relish and 
noiirisliment. The denizens of a po- 
litical system whose every motion is 
regulated by an intricate machinery, 
in which the teeth of all the myriad 
wheels in motion are indented wu*th 
inextricable multiplicity of confusion 
into each other, perish under any 
nurture which is not as intricate, com- 
plex, artificial, and confused. What 
a noble and comprehensive science is 
this Gastronomy ! 

“ Are you not also,” says the phi- 
losophic Soy or, in the same interest- 
ing dialogue, “ of opinion with me, 
my lord, that nothing better disposes 
the mind of man to amity fn thought 
and deed, than a dinner which has 
been knowingly selected, and artisti-^^ 
cally served ? ” The answer is most 
pregnant. “It is my thinking so,” 
replies J^ord M. II,, “ which has 
always made me say tliat a good 
cook is as useful as a wdso minister.” 
Behold to what an altitude wo are 
carried 1 The loaves and fishes in the 
hands of the Whigs, and Soyor at the 
Reform Club to dress them ! Let ns 
banish melancholy, and dirive 
dull care. The bellicose propensities 
of a foreign secretary are happily, 
innocuous. The rumours of war pass 
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by us like the idle wind which 
regarcL not. Protocols and treaties^ 
notes and representations, arehefip^- 
foiafc disowned by diplomacy. The 
figure of Britannia, with a stew-pan 
for her helmet, and a Spit for a spear, 
leaning in statuesque repose on a 
folio copy of the Gastronomic Rege- 
nerator^ 

^ Surveys mankind from China 
Peru ; ” , * 

and with an nnrufiicd bcean at hjBir 
feet, and a cloudless sky overhead, 
smiles on the countless millions of the 
children of earth, chatting fVatemally 
together at the round table of univer- 
sal peace. Bright will be the mornr 
ing of the day which sees the imprest 
of such an image on our currency* 
Of course, it will be understood, Chi^ 
we are entirely of the same mlmd, 
abstractly, as M. Soyer and Lord M. 
11. The miStre de cuisine appears to 
us unquestionably to be one of the 
most important functionaries belong- 
ing to an embassy. Peace or war, 
which it is scarcely'^ necessary to in- 
terpret as the happiness or the misery 
of two great countries, may depend 
upon a headache. Now, if it were 
possible, in any case, to trace the 
bilious uneasiness wbicli may have 
perverted pacific intentions inta hos- 
tile designs, to the unskilful or care- 
less performance of liis mqmcntoUB 
duties the cook-lcgat<q hO punlsfe- 
raent could too cruelly expiate such a 
blunden Wo should be inclhiea to 
propose that the brother artist 
most adroitly put the delinquent to 
torture, should be his successor, hold- 
ing office under a similar tenure. It 
may be matter of controversy, how- 
ever,' at once whether such a system 
W'ould work well, and whether it is 
agreeable to the prevalence of those 
kindly feelings which it is the object 
of M. Soyer, and every other good 
cook or wise statesman, to promul- 
gate throiighbut the human fiimily^ 
Tlio publication of the OaMronomic 
Tl('(j€nerntor m with better 

hQj)cs. TJie tyro of the di ipping-pan 
will be no more entitled to screen 
himself behind his imperfect science 
or neglected education, thaifHlm tlti- 
lettered ftriniinad to plead his igno- 
rance of the alphabet as a jtistificatio'n 
of his igmirance of the statute law, 
) ' ' , •* Q 
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eoftcttncnts send him to Botsny 
:,M-' The rudiments and the mj's- 
"wies— the elemcntaiy axiom and 
recondite problems — of his Igifty 
^i^ation are unrolled before him in 
le|!ble and intelligible characters, 
"^he 'skill which is the oflspring of 
. practice, must be attained by his 
jOpportunIties and his industry. And 

** Fame is the spur which the clear spirit 
‘ doth raise/* 

it might, we trust, satiate the most 
t^avenous appetite which ever gnawed 
the bowels even of a cdok, not merely 
to secure the tranquillity of the uni- 
verse, but to save his native land the 
expense of armies and fleets, and turn 
the currents of gold absorbed by taxa- 
tion, into the more congenial cliannel 
pf gastronomical enterprise. The ma- 
jestic and far-spreading oak springs 
out of the humble acorn. In future 
ages, the acute historian will demon- 
strate how the “copious dinner” which 
'^bmented the bonds of eternal alliance 
between vast and consolidated em- 
pires,’ whose people were clothed in 
purple and fine linen, lived in habita- 
tions, decorated with every tasteful and 
Gorgeous variety which caprice could 
suggest and" afliuence procure, and 
iHFiUglcd the physical indolence of Sy- 
bAris with the intellectual activity of 
Athens, was bat the" ripe fruit legiti- 
mately matured from the simple bud 
of the calumet of peace, which sealed 
a hollow truce among the roving and 
puny bands of the naked, cityless, and 
untutored Indian. So, once more, the 
perfectibility of cookery indicates the 
perfectibility of society. 

The gallantry of Soypr is as conspi- 
cuous as his historical and potitical 
philosophy. He would not profusely 
“•scatter plenty o’er a smiling land” 
solely for the gratification of his own 
sex. The sun shines on woman as on 
man; and when the sun will not shine, 
a woman’s eye supplies all the light 
we need. The sagacious “ Eegene- 
rator” refuses to^restrict to the lordly 
moiety of mankind a monopoly of his 
beams, feeling that, j^en the pressare 
qf mortal sinks his bead,, 

fairer handffiHiQ|%osh of the states* 
man the Mesfllstic 

pr the kre likely to be the 

of his reputation. “ Al- 


low me,” he remarks, “ to suggest to 
your loidship, that a meeting for prac- 
tical gastronomical purposes, where 
there are no ladies, is in my eyes a 
garden without flowers, a sea without^ 
waves, an experimental squadron* 
without sails.” ^ 

Without the smile from partial beauty 
won, 

Say w'hat were man ? — a world without 
a sn^n I ” 

The harrowing picture of desolation, 
from the pen of M. Soycr, may bo 
equalled, but cannot be suipasscd, 
by a line here and there in Byron's 
“ Darkness.” The sentiment, at the 
same time, sounds oddly, as it issues 
from the penetralia of a multitudinous 
club. Our notion has hitherto been, 
that a club was an invention of which 
a principal object was to prove that 
female society was far from being in- 
dispensable to man, and that all the 
joys of domesticity might be tasted in 
a state of single- blessedness beyond 
the precincts of home for a small 
annnal payment. A thorough- going 
club- man would very soon drive a 
coach and four through the llegene- 
rator’s polite eloquence. For instance, 
a garden without flowers has so much 
the more room for the growth of 
celery, asparagus, artichokes, and the 
like. There could not possibly be a 
greater convenience than the evapo- 
ration or disappearance of the waters 
of the ocean ; because we should then 
have railways every where, and no 
nausea. Sails, likewise, are not re- 
quisite now-a-days for ships ; on the 
contrary, steam-vessels are so evir 
dcntly superior, that the sail- maker 
may as well shut up his shop. The 
flowers of a garden are an incum- 
brance — the waves of the sea arc an 
impediment— -the sails of a ship are a 
superfluity. Garden, sea, and ship 
would be better wanting flowers, 
waves, and sails. On the same prin- 
ciples a club is preferable to a family 
fire-aide, and the lot of a bachelor to 
the fate of a Benedict. M. Soyer, 
speaki ngjx catkedrd from the kitchen 
of the Eirorm Club, would find it no 
easy matter to parry the cogency of 
this reasoning. He forgets, apparent- 
ly, that he bares his breafit to a most 
fohnidable attack. What right have 
Mxi^ tohe Cooks? What hypocrisy it is 
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to regret that women cannot cat thctee 
dinners which women alone. are en- 
titled, according to the laws of nature 
and the usages of Britain, to dress i» 
Be just before you affect to be gener- 
ous! Surrender, the place, and the 
privileges, and the immunities, which 
are the heritage and birthright of the 
petticoat ! Hercules with a distaff 
was bad enough ; bnt where, in tlie 
vagaries and metamorphoses of hea- 
then mythology, do you read, of Her- 
cules witli a disholout ? What would 
the moon say, shpnld the snii insist on 
blazing away all night as well as all 
day ? Your comparisons are full of 
poetry and humbug. A kitchen with- 
out a female cook — it is like a 
flowcrlesa garden, a wavelcss sea, a 
sail-less ship. A kitchen with a male 
cook — is a monster which natural his- 
tory rejects, and good feeling abhors. 
The rights of women are scarcely best 
vindicated by liirii wlio usurps the 
most precious of them. 'I’here will be 
time to complain of their absence from 
the scene, when, by a proper self- 
ostracism, you leave free for thorn tiic 
stage which it become^ them to occupy. 
Those arc knotty matters, M. Soyer, 
for digestion. With so pretty a 
quaiTcl we shall not interfere, having 
a wholesome respect for an Amazonian 
enemy who can stand fire like sala- 
manders. To be Cj^.^id, wc are puz- 
zled by the sprightliness of our own 
fancy, and do not very dfstinctl}' com- 
prehend how wc have managed to in- 
volve the llegencrator, whose tlioughts 
were bent on the pale and slim syljilis 
of the boudoir, in a squabble with the 
rubicund and rotund vestals who 
watch the inextinguishable flames of 
The Gbkat Hkauth. 

This ' marvellous dialogue, from 
which we have taken with onr finger 
and thumb a tit-bit here and there, 
might be the text for inexhawtible an- 
notation. It occupies no more than 
two pages ; but, as Gibbon has said 
of'Tacitus, “ they are the pages of 
Soyer.” Every topic within tlic range 
of human knowledge is touched, by 
direct exposition or collatc raLal lusion. 
The metaphysician and the 4pt>1ogian, 
the physiologist and the moralist, are 
all challenged to investigate its dog- 
mas, which, let us forewarn them, are 
so curtly,* positively, and oracularly 
propounded, as, if orthodox, to need 


no commeutaiy ; and if heterodox, to' 
' demand accumulated mountains of 
controversy to overwhelm them. For 
l>e, we believe, can hardly be deemed 
a mean opponent, unworthy of a foe- 
mairs steel- pen, who has at his fin- 
gers’ ends “Mullets ^ la Montesquieu,*’ 
“ Fillets of Haddock h la St Paul,”,. 
“ Saddle of Mutton k la Mit’abeau,” 
“ Uibs of Beef k la BoliHgbroke,” 
“PoudingSonfflt^klaMephistophelesv’’ 
“ Woodcock a la Stael,” and “ Filets 
de Boiuf farcis k la Dr *Tohnson.” 

The constitution of English cookery 
is precisely similar to the constitution 
of tlie English language. Both were 
pro])lieticjilly sketched by Herodotus 
ill his description of the army of 
Xerxes, which gathered its numbers, 
and strength, and beauty, from “ all 
the quarters in the shiprnan’s card.”* 
'J'hat imperishable mass of «noble 
words — tliat glorious tongue in which 
Soyer has prudently written the 
“ Gastronomic liegenerator,” is in 
itself an unequalled specimen of felW 
citous cookery. The disjjes v^hich 
furnished the most recherche dinner 
Soyer oyer dressed, the “ jpiner Lu- 
cuUusian ii la Sampayo,” being re- 
solved into the chaos whence they 
arose in faultess proportions and re- 
sistless grace, would not disclose 
clemcius and ingredients more he- 
terogenous, remote, and altered from 
their primal nature, than those which 
go to the composition of the tew sen- 
tences in which he tells us of this resus- 
citation of the ccena of Petronius. A , 
thousand years and a thousand acci- 
dents, the deepest erudition and the 
keenest ingenuitj', the most delicate 
wit and most outrageous folly, have 
been co-operating iu the manufacture 
of tlio extraordinary vocabulary which 
has enabled the Regenerator himself 
to concoct the. following unparalleled 
receipt for 

THE CELESTIAL AND TERRES, 

TRIAL CREAM OF GREAT BRI- 

TAIN. 

« Procure, if possible, tho antique 
. Vase of the Roman Capitol ; the Cup of 
Hebe ; the Strength of Hercules ^ and 
the Power of Jupiter ; 

** then proceed as follows 
Have ready the chaste Vase (on 
the glittering rim of which three doves 
are resting in peace), and in it deposit 
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\,ik Smile from the Duchess of Suther- 
, from which Terrestrial D^esse it 
« be most graceful ; then add a Les- 
^{hon from the Duchess of Northumber- 
^ land ; the Happy Remembrance of Lady 
^ Byron; an Invitation from the Mar*^ 
bhioness of Exeter ; a Walk in the Fairy 
palace of the Duchess of Buckingham ; 
ikn Honoi^* of the Marchioness of Douro; 
a Sketch from Lady Westmoreland ; 
l^dy Chesterfield's Conversation; the 
. Deportment of the Marchioness of Ayles- 
bury; the ^ability of Lady Marcus 
Mini; somo Romances of Mrs Norton ; 
a Mite of Gold from Miss Coutts ; a 
^ Roysl Dress from the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch ; a Reception from the Duchess 
’;«f Leinster ; a Fragment of the VVorks 
of Lady Blossington ; a Mnisterial Se- 
cret from Lady Peel ; a Gift from the 
Duchess of Bedford; an Interview with 
Madame de Bunsen ; a Diplomatic Re- 
mini^ence from the Marchioness of 
Clanricarde; an Autocratic Thought 
from the Baroness Brunow ; a RcHec-" 
lion from Lady John Russell; an amiable 
'Word from l^dy Wilton ; the Protee- 
llon of the Countess de St Aulaijrc ; a 
Seraphic Strain from Lady Essex ; a 
poetical gilt of the Baroness de la Cala- 
brala; a Welcome from Lady Alice 
Peel ; the Sylph- like form of the Mar- 
' ohioiiess of Abercorii ; a Soireo of the 
Duchess of Beaufort ; a Reverence of 
the Viscountess. Jdeelyn ; and the Good- 
will of Lady Palmerston. 

** S^sott with the Piquante Observa- 
tion'of the Marchioness of Londonderry ; 
the Stately Mein of the Countess of Jer- 
sey ; the Tresor of the Baroness Roths- 
child; the Noble Devotion of Lady 
Sale ; the Knowledge of the Fine Arts 
of the Marchioness of Lansdowne ; the 
Charity of the Lady De Grey ; a Criti- 
cism from tlm Viscountess of Melville 
with a Musicol Accompaniment from 
the whole ; and Portraits of all these 
Ladies taken from the Book of Cele- 
brated Beauties. 

Amalgamate scientifically ; and should 
y^iind this (which is without 

^ a parallel) does not mix w'clb do’ not 
§0g^rd th^ exprense for. the completion 
a dish worthy of the Gods ! 

Endcaroui; to procure, no matter at 
\ , wbat price, a Virtuous ‘^Maxim from the 
Qook ^ Education 4j|f Her ftqyal High- 
V. the pi^tchess of Kent; a Kies fx*om 
> {h^titTrkicess Alice ; an. Innocent 
,1'jkbt^'of tbe Prijucess-Royid; a Bene- 
: fromXhe Duchess of Glou- 

Maternal ^^ntimebt of Her 


Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge Compliment from the Princess 
August do Meckienbourg; the future 
•Hopes of the Young Princess Mary 

** And the Munificence of Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide. * 

Cover' the Vase with the Reign of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, and let it 
simmer for half a century, or more, if 
.possible, over a Fire .of Immortal 
Roses. 

Then uncover, with the greatest 
care and precision, this Mysterious Vase ; 
garnish the top with the Aurora of a 
Spring Morning; several Rays of the 
Sun of France ; the Serenity of an 
Italian Sky ; and the Universal Appre- 
ciation of the Peace of Europe. 

‘‘ Add a few Beams of the Aurora 
Borealis ; sprinkle over with the Virgin 
Snow of Mont Blanc ; glaze with an 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; cause the 
Star of the Shepherd to dart over it ; 
and remove, as quickly as possible, this 
chef-d'ceuvre of the nineteenth century 
from the Volcanic District. 

“ Then fill Hebe’s Enchanted Cup 
with a religious Balm, and with it sur- 
round this mighty Cream of Immor- 
tality ; 

" Terminate with the Bilvery light of 
4he Pale Queen of Night, without dis- 
turbing a Ray of the Brilliancy of the 
; brightest Queen of the Day.” 

Half a century hence, when the sim- 
mering over^the roseate fire is silent, 
may we, with AI. Soyer, be present 
to .gaze on the happy consummation 
of the conceptions of his trausceudaut 
imagination I 

I'lic Regenerator is too conversant 
with universal history not to know 
that bis book» in crossing the Tweed 
northwards, approaches a people more 
familiar with its fundamental priii- 
.jpiples than any other inhabitants of 
"ihese Fortunate Isles. England, for 
any thiifg we care, may tleservo tbe 
opprobrious l-itle of perfidious Albion. 
Scotland— (“ Stands Scotland where 
it did ?”)— was ever the firm friend of 
France. Ages ago, when our south- 
ern cousins were incessantly fightings 
we were constantly dining, with the 
FrencMlpOur royal and noblest fa- 
milies were mingled by the 
ties wit^ tbe purest and pl^wfasst 
blood ^ the adopted land of Ml^y. 
For , c^t.uries uninterruptedly was 
Qiatatained an, interchange of every 
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gentle courtesy, and. every friendly 
succour; and when the broadsword 
was not needed to gleam in the front 
ranks of Gallic chivalry, the dirk 
never failed to emit the first Hash in 
the onslaughts of (xallic hospitality. 
The Soyers of those times — dim pre- 
cursors of the Regenerator— did not 
disdain to alight on our hungry shores, 
and leave monuments of their bene- 
ficence, which are grateful to this hour 
in the nostrils and to the palate of 
prince and peasant, Nay, we shrewdly 
conjecture that some time-honoured 
secrets still dwell’ with us, of which 
the memory has long since perished 
in their birth-place. RoastCul we may 
not suffer ourselves to Ik). Cutjtif ^L 
Soycr ever heard of, or dressed or 
tasted pr^xiscly as ne have dressed 
and tasted, what is known to us and a 
very limited circle of acquaintances 
as “ Lanib-ioasty,” wc shall staj*t 
instantly from the penultimate habi- 
tation of Ultima Thule, commonly 
known as John O’Groat’s House, ex- 
pressly to test his veracity, and gra- 
tity onr voracity, i’erhaps he may 
think it would not be too polite in us 
to transmiyiim the receipt. Not for 
a wilderness of Regenerators ! Could 
we unfold to him the awful legend in 
connexion with it, of which we are 
almost the exclusive depositaries, the 
cap so lightly lying on his brow would 
be projected uiMards to the iji^of by 
the instantaneons starting of his hair. 
The Last Minstrel himself, to whom 
it was narrated, shook his head when 
be heard it, and wms never known to 
allude to it again ; in reference to 
which circumstance, all that the bit- 
terest malice could insinuate was, that 
if the story had been worth remem- 
bering, he was not likely to have for- 
gotten it. “ One December midnight, 
a shriek” — is probably as far as we 
can now venture to proceed.^ There 
are some descendants of the parties, 
whose feelings, even after the lapse of 
five hundred years, which is but as 
3 'esterday in a Highlander's genea- 
logy, we are bound to respeoa. In 
other five hundred years, wt shall, 
with more safety to ourselves, let 
them “ sup full of horrors.” 

The Gastronomic Regenerator re- 
minds ns of 1 ^ book so much as the 
Despatches of Arthur Duke of Wel- 


lington. The orders of Soyer emankte.^ 
from a man with a clear, cool, deter- " 
mined mind— possessing a complete 
mastery of his weapons and materials, 
and prompt to make them available 
for meeting every contingency — sii^ 
gulariy fertile in conceiving, and 
fortunate without a check in execut- 
ing, sudden, rapid, and difficult 
combinations — overlooking nothing 
with his eagle eye, and, by the power- 
ful felicity of his resources, making 
the most of every thing — matchless in 
his Hors-d’(Kuvrcs” — unassailable 

in his “Removes” — impregnable in 
his “Fites de resistance”— and un- 
conquerable Mdth his “ Flanks.” His 
directions are lucid, precise, brief, and 
uninistakeable. I'hcre is not a word 
in them supcrfluou.s — or off the matte;r 
immediately oji hand — or not directly 
to the ])oint. They are not the dreams 
of a visionary theorist and enthusiast, 
but the hard, solid, real results of the 
vast experience of a tried veteran, 
who has personally superintended or 
executed all the operations of which 
he writes. It may be matter of dis- 
pute whether Wellington or Soyer 
acfinired their knowledge in the face 
of the hotter fire. They arc both 
great Chiefs — whose mental and ‘in- 
tellectual faculties have a wonderful 
similarity — and whose sayings and 
doings are characterised by an aston- 
ishing resemblance in nerve, perspi- 
cuity, vigour, and success. In one 
respect M. Soyer has an advantage 
over his illustrious contemporary. 
His Despatches are addressed to an 
army wliicli as far outnumbers any 
force every commanded or handled by 
the Hero of Waterloo, as the stars in. 
tlic blue empyrean exceed the gas- 
lamps of London — an ai my which, in-f 
stead of diminishing under any cir- , 
cumstances, evinces, a tendency, we 
fear, of steadily swelling its ranks 
year by year, and day by day— a 
standing army, W’hich the strong hand 
of the most jealous republicanism can- 
not suppress, and which the realiza- 
tion of the bright chimera of unLversa 
peace will fail tse disband. Before 
many months are gone, thousands and 
tens of thousands will be marching 
and countermarching, cutting and 
skewering, broiling and freezing, in- 
blind obedience to the commands of 
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uthe Regenerator. “Peace hath her 
; victories no less than those of war.” 

‘ But it is not to be forgotten that if 
:: th^ sword of Wellington had not re- 
’ stored and confirmed the tranquillity 
of the world, the carving-knife of 
Soyer might not have been so 
bright. 

The confidence of Soyer in his jwn 
handiwork is not the arrogant pre- 
sumption of vanity, but the calm self- 
. reliance of genius. There is a deal of 
good sense in the paragraph which we 
now quote : — 

" Although I am entirely satisfied 
with the composition, distribution, and 
arrangement of my book, should some 
few little mistakes be discovered they 
will be the more excusable under those 
circumstances, as in many in stances 1 
was unable to devote that tedious time 
required for correction ; and although , 
1 have taken all possible care to pre- 
scribe, by weight and measure, the 
exact quantity of ingredients used in 
the following receipts for the seasoning 
, and preparing of all kinds of comestU 
bles, 1 must observe that the ingredients 
are not all either of the same size or 
quality ; for instance, some eggs are 
. much larger than others, some pepper 
, stronger, salt salter, and even some 
sugar sweeter. In vegetables, again, 

' there is a considerable difference in 
point of size and quality ; fruit is sub- 
ject to the same variation, and, in fact, 
all description of food is subject to a 
similar fluctuation. 1 am far, however, 
froni taking these disproportions for 
excuses, but feel satisfied, if the medium 
of the specified ingredients be used, and 
the receipts in other respects closely 
followed, nothing can hinder success.’" 

It seems a childish remark td make, 
that all salts do .not coincide in their 
^saltness, nor sugars in tlieir sweet- 
ness. The principle, however, which 
> the observation contains within it, is 
any thing but childish. It implies, 
that, supposing the accuracy of a 
Soyer to be nearly infallible, the faith 
in his instructions must never be so 
fimfliioit as to aupeiiM^ testimony 
of one’s own sensft, and the admo- 
nitlojia of one’s own judgment. * It is 
most poignant recollections 
tlwirwe acknowledge the justice'of the 
Kegesbrator’s caution on this head. 
Wo oncci with a friend who shared 


our martyrdom; tried to make onion 
soup in exact conformity with what 
was set down in an Oracle of Cook- 
ery, which a foul miscliance had 
placed across our path. With unerr- 
ing but unreflecting fidelity, w'c filU 
ed, and mixed, and stirred, and 
watched, tlie fattil caldron. > The re- 
sult was to tiie eye inexpressibly 
alarming. A thick oily fluid, repul-*' 
sive in colour, but infinitely more so 
in smell, fell with a flabby, heavy, 
lazy stream, into the soup-plate. 
Having swallowed, with a Laocoonic 
contortion of countenance, two or 
three mouthfuls, our individual eyes 
wandered stealthily towards our 
neighbour. Evidently we were fellow - 
sufiorers ; but piide, which has occa- 
‘sioned so many liiraentabic catas- 
trophes, made ns both dumb and 
. obdurate in our agony. Slowly and 
sadly, at lengthened intervals, the 
spoon, with its abominable freight, 
coiitimied to make silent voyages from 
the platters to oiir lips. How long 
we made fools of ourselves it is not 
necessary to calculate. Suddenly, by 
a simultaneous impulse, the tw^o w in- 
dows of the room favoui*#d the head- 
long exit of two wretches whose ac- 
cumulated ■ grievances were heavier 
than they could endure. Hours rolled 
a^vay, while the beautiful face of 
Winandennero looked as ugly as 
Styx,%s w^e writhedliilong Us banks, 
more miserably moaning than the 
hopeless beggar w^ho sighed for the 
propitiatory oboliis to Charon. And 
from that irrevocable hour w'C have 
abandoned onions to the heroines of' 
tragedy. Fools, in spite of all w^am- 
ing, are taught by such a process as 
that to which w^e submitted. W"ise 
men, take a hint. 

“ Nature, says I to myself” — 
Soyer is speaking — “ compels us to 
dine m#rc or less once a-day.” The 
average which oscillates between the 
“more” and the “less,” it requires 
considerable dexterity to catch. 
Having read six hundred pages and 
fourtel% hundred receipts, the ques- 
tion is, where are wo to begin? Our 
helplessness Is confessed. Is it pos- 
sible the Regenerator i^ after all, 
more tantalizing than the IBarmecido ? 
No — here is the very%id we deside- 
rate. Our readers shall judge of a 
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Cookery and Cmlisation. 

“DINNER PARTY AT HOME. 

BILL OF FARE 

FOR EIGHT PERSONS. 

1 Sour. 

French Pot au Feu- 
1 Fisn. 

3 Slices of Salmon en matelote. 

• 

2 Removes. 

Braised Fowls with spring vegetables. * 

Leg of Mutton basted with devil's tears. 

, 2 Entrees. 

Lamb Cutlets with asparagus, peas. 

Salmi of Plovers with mushrooms. 

2 Roasts. 

2 Ducklings. 

4 Pigeons bardod with vine leaves. 

4 Entremets. 

Orange Jelly. , Omelette, with fine herbs. 

Green peas. Gooseberry Tart, with cream. 

1 Remove. 

Iced Cake with fruits. 

“ Nothing but light wine is drunk at the first course, but at the second my 
guests are at liberty to drink wines of any other description, intercepting 
them with several hors-d’oeuvres, which are small dishes of French pickled 
olives and sardines, thin slices of Bologna sausage, fillets of anchovies, cibon- 
lettes, or very small green onions, radishes, <^c. ; also a plain dressed salado 
k la Fraii 9 ais, (for which see end of the entries, Kitchen at Home), fromage 
dc brie Neufcliatel, or even Windsor cheese, when it can be procured. The 
coffee and dessert I usually leave to the good taste and economy of my mena- 
gere.” 

We shall be exceedingly curious to we must not, even good-huraonrcdly, 
hear how many hundred parties of mislead those for whtse nsc its pub- 
eight persons, upon reading this bill lication is principally intended. -To all 
of fare in our pages, will, without loss intents and purposes M. Soyer’s w^ork 
of time, congregate in order to do it is strictly and most intelligibly practi- 
substantial honour. Such a clatter- cal. It is as full of matter us an egg is 
ingof brass and brandishing of steel full of meat; and the household which 
may strike a new govenroient as would travel through its multitudinous 
symptomatical or preparatory of a lessons must be as full of meat as the 
popular rising. We may therefore Regenerator is full of matter. The 
reassure them with the information, humblest, as well as the wealthiest 
that those who sit .£o|iru with M. kitchen economy, is considered and 
Soyer, will have littLO^^ght of ris- instructed ,* nor wdll the three hundi:cd 
ing for a long time aRdicylirds. receipts at thelbonclusion of the vo- 

We have introduced the Gastro- lume, which are more peculiarly^ ap- 
nomic Regenerator to public notice in plicable to the Kitchen at Home,'* 
that strain which its external appear- be, probably, the portion of the book 
ance, itis title, its scheme, and its • least agreeable and valuable to the 
contents, demand and justify. But general community. For example. 
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just li^fore shaking bands with hi|n, 
let ua listen to M. Soy er, beginning 
admirably to discourse 

O/ th^ Choodng and Roasting of Plain 
Joints. 

** I must claim all the attention 
of my readers. Many of the profession 
will, I have no doubt, be surprised that 
1 should dwell upon a subject which ap- 
pears of so little importance, saying that, 
from the plain cook to the most pro- 
fessed, all, know how to roaster boil a 
piece of meat ; but th(‘rc I must beg their 
pardon. I will instance myself, for, pre- 
viously to my forming any intention of 
writing the present work, I had not de- 
voted the time necessary to become pfb- 
fessionally acquainted witli it, always 
depending upon my roasting cook, who 
had constant practice, myself only 
having the knowledge of whether or not 
properly done. I have since not only 
studied it closely, but have made in 
many respepts improvements upon the 
old system, and many discoveries in that 
branch 'Which I am sure is the most 
benedcial to all classes of society, (re- 
membering, as I have before stated, that 
thi^ parts of the animal food of this 
country is served either j)lain- roasted 
or boiled ) My iirst study was the fire, 
which 1 soon perceived was too deep, 
consumed too much coal, and required 
poking .every half hour, thus sending 
dust, and dirt all over tlic joints, wdiich 
were immediately basted to w'ash it off; 
seeing plainly this inconvenience, I 
immediately remedied it by inventing 
my new roasting fire-place, by which 
means I saved two hundred- w’cight 
-.'Of coals per day, besides the advan- 
tage of* never requiring to be poked, 
being narrow and perpendicular; the 
fire is lighted vl^lh the greatest facility, 
and life front of the fire being placed a 
foot’ back in the chimney-piece, throws 
the heat of the fire direct upon the moat, 
atid not out *at the sides, as many per- 
sons know, from the old roasting ranges; 
I have many times placed ladies or gen- 
tlettien, visiting the club, within two feet 
of the fire when six large joints have 
been roasting,' and they have been in 
perfeet ignorance that it was near them, 
unUI^ upon opening the wing, of the 


screen by surprise, they have appear- 
ed quite terrified to think they were 
so near such* au immense furnace. 
My next idea was to discontinue 
basting, perhaps a bold attempt to 
change and uf)set at once the custom of 
almost all nations and ages, but being 
so confident of its evil effects and tedi- 
ousniiss, 1 at once did away witli it, and 
derived the greatest benefit (for expla- 
nation, sec remarks at the commence- 
ment of the roasts in the Kitchen of the 
Wealthy,) for the quality of meat in 
Kngland is, I may say, superior to any 
other nation ; its moist soil producing 
fine grass almost all the year round, 
wliieh is the best food for every descrip- 
tion of cattle ; whilst in some couiitrihs 
not so favoured by' nature they are ob- 
liged to have recourse to artificial food, 
which fattens the animals but decreases 
the flavour of the meat : and, again, w© 
must lake into consideration the care 
and attention paid by the farmers and 
graziers to improve the stock of those 
unfortunate benefactors of the human 
family.'* 

How full of 'milky kindness is his 
language, still breathing the sjiirit of 
that predominant idea — the tranquil- 
lisation of the universe by “ Copious 
pinners ! ” lie has given up “ bast- 
ing” 'with success. Men may as well 
give up basting one another. Nobody 
will envy the liegenerator the blood- 
less fillets worthily encircling his fore- 
licad, should the aspirations of his 
benevolent soul in his lifetime assume 
any tangible shape. But if a more 
distant futurity is destined to witness 
the lofty triumph, he may yet depart 
in the confidence of its occurrence. 
The most precious fruits ripen the 
most slowly. The sun itself does not 
burst at once into meridian splendour. 
Gradually breaks the morniug ; and 
the mellow liglit glides noiselessly 
along, tinging mountain, forest, and 
city spire, till a stealthy possession 
seems to be taken of the whole upper 
surface of creation, and the mighty 
monarch at last uprises on a world 
prepai’ed to e^ect, to hail, and to 
reverence a-nd unclouded 

majesty.’ 


Cookery and dvi^ation* 
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Our sentiments with regard to the 
change .of policy on the part of Sir Ko- 
bert Feel and his coadjutors, were 
early, and we hope forcibly, expressed. 
We advocated then, as ever, the 
principle of protection to native in- 
dustry and agriculture, not as a class- 
benefit, but on far deeper and more 
important considerations. We de- 
precated the rash experiment of de- 
parting from a system under which 
we had flourished so long — of yield- 
ing to the clamours of a grasping and 
interested faction, whose object in 
raising the cry of cheap bread, was 
less the welfare of the working man, 
than the depression of his wages, and 
a coiTosponding additional profit to 
themselves The decline of agricul- 
tural prosperity — inevitable if tlie 
anticipations of the free-traders should 
be fulfilled — seems to us an evil of 
the greatest possible magnitude, and 
the more dangerous because the ope- 
ration must be necessa; ily slow. And 
in particular, we protested against the 
introduction of free* trade measures, 
at a period when their consideration 
w^as not called for by the pressure of 
any exigency, when the demand for 
labour was almost without parallel, 
and before the merits of the sliding- 
scale of duty, introduced by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel himself in the present Par- 
liament, had been sufllcicntly tested or 
observed. Those who make extrava- 
gant boast of the soundness and saga- 
city of their leader cannot deny, that 
the facts upon which he based his plan 
of financial reform, wxre in reality not 
facts, but fallacies. Tiie political 
Churchill enunciated his Prophecy of 
Famine^ not hesitatingly nor doubt- 
fully, but in thebroadest and the strong- 
est language. ' Month after month 
glided away, and still the famine came 
not ; until men, marvelling, at the un- 
accountable delay, looked for it as the 
ignorant do for the coming of a pre- 
dicted eclipse, and were Informed by 
the great astrologer of the d^y that it 
was put off for an indefinite period ! 
Now, when another and a more beau- 
tiful harvest is just beginning, we 
find that in reality the prophecy was 
a mere delusion ; that there were no 


gi-ounds whatever to justify any such 
anticipation, and that the pseudo-' 
famine was a mere stalking-horse^ 
erected for the purpose of concealing 
the stealthy advance of free- trade. 

If this measure of free-trade was 
in itself right and proper, it required 
no such paltry accessories and stage 
tricks to make it palatable to the na- 
tion at large. Nay, we go further, 
and say, that under no circumstances 
ought the distress of a single year to 
be assigned as a sufficient reason for a 
gi'cat fiscal change which must de- 
range the whole internal economy and 
foreign relations of the country, and 
which must be permanent in its eficcts. 
There is, and can be, no such thing as 
a permanent provision for exigencies. 
Were it so, the art of government 
might be reduced to principles as 
unerring in their operation as the 
tables of an assurance company — 
every evil would be provided for be- 
fore it occurred, and fluctuations be- 
come as unknown among us as the* 
recurrence of an earthquake. A fa- 
mine, had it really occurred, would have 
been no apology for a total repeal of 
the corn-laws, though it might have 
been a good reason for their suspen- 
siou» As, however, no famine took 
place, we take the prophecy at its 
proper value, and dismiss it at once 
to the limbo of popular delusions ; at 
the same time, we trust that future 
historians, when they write this chap- 
ter of our chronicles, will not alto- 
gether overlook the nature of the 
foundation upon which- this change 
has been placed. . 

It requires no great penetration to 
discover how the repeal of the eom- 
laws has been carried. The leaders 
of a powerful party who for ten years 
misgoverned the country, were natur- 
ally desirous, after an exile of half tW 
period, to retaste the sweets of office-— 
and were urged thereunto, not only 
by theift wn appetites, but by the 
monrof a ravenous crew behind them; 
who cared nothing for principle. While 
in power, they had remained most dog- 
matically opposed to the repeal of the 
corn-laws. Lord Melbourne denounced 
the idea as maniacal— he was sup- 
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p(>rte(l In that view bjr almost every 
one of his colleagues ; nor was it until 
they found themselves upon the eve 
of ejectment, that any new light ever 
dawned upon the minds of tlie stead- 
fast mynn idous of \V higgery . The elec- 
tion of 1841, which turned them out of 
office, made matters worse instead of 
better. They now saw no prospect of a 
restoration to power, unless they could 
some blatant cry similar to that 
which formerly brouglit them in. 
Such a cry was rather difficult to be 
found* Their ignorance /if finance, 
their mismanagement abroad, their 
gross bungling of almost every mea- 
sure which timy touched, had made 
them so unpopular, that the nation at 
large regarded their return to office 
much as a sufferer from nightmare 
contemplates the arrival of liis noc- 
turnal visitant. •UndeteiTcd by 
scruple or by conscience, they would 
with the greatest readiness h{|,ve 
handed over the national churclies 
to the tender mercies of the Dis- 
senters, if such a measure could have 
facilitated their recall to the pleasant 
Goshen of Downing Street. It was 
not, however, either advisable or ne- 
cessary to carry matters quite so far. 
Midway between them and revolution 
lay the corn-law question, once de- 
spised, but now ver}'^ valuable as a 
WOfhable engine. The original advo- 
cates of abolition werc not prime fa- 
vourites with the Whigs. Tlie leaders 
of that party have always been pain- 
fully, and even ludicrously, particular 
about their associates. Liberal in 
appearance, they yet bind themselves 
together with a thin belt of aristocratic 
prejudice, and, tliough insatiable in 
their lust for public applause, they 
obstinately refuse to strengthen 
their coterie by any more popular 
addition. They found the corn- law 
question in the hands of Messrs 
Cobdeii, Bright, and Wilson— men of 
the people — who by their own untir- 
ing energy, and the efforts of the 
subsidiary League, had brought the 
question prominently forwari and 
were fighting, independent or party, 
\ sort of guerilla battle in support of 
their favourite principle. Oar regard 
for theae gentlemen is not of the 
highest or^r, but we should do them 
gi'eat injustice if we did not bear tes- 
timony to the aeal and perseverance 


they have exhibited throughout. These 
are qualities which may be displayed 
alike in a good and in an evil cause; 
and yet earnestness of purpose is at 
all times a high attribute of manhood,, 
and enforces the respect of an enemy. 
With the constitution of the League 
wc have at present nothing to do. 
The organization and existence of 
such a body, for the purposes of 
avowed agitation, was a fact 
thoroughly within the cognisance of 
ministers — it was checked, and is now 
triumphant, and may therefore prove 
the precursor of greater democratic 
movements. 

The (luestion of the corn-laws was, 
however, emphatically theirs. A 
body of men, consisting almost en- 
tirely of master manufacturers, had 
conceived the project of getting rid of 
a law which interfered materially, 
according to their views, with the 
profit and interests of their class. 
Their arguments were specious, their 
enthusiasm in the cause unbounded. 
They spared no exertions, grudged no 
expense, to obtain converts ; they set 
up gi'atuitous newspapers, hired ora- 
tors, held meetings, established ba- 
zars — in short, erected such a com- 
plicated machine of agitation as liad 
never before entered into the minds 
of democrats to conceive. With all 
this, however, their success, save for 
political accident, was doubtful. The 
leaders of the League were not popu- 
lar even with their own workmen. 
Some of the simpler rules of political 
economy are tolerably well known 
among the operative classes, and of 
these none is better understood than 
the relationship betwixt the prices of 
labour and of food. Cheap bread, if 
, accompanied at the same time by a 
reduction of wages, was at best but a 
questionable blessing ; nor were these 
doubts at all dispelled by the deter- 
mined rcsi.<tance of the master manti- 
factnrers to eveiy scheme proposed 
for shortening the hours of labour, 
and ameliorating the social as well as 
the moral condition of the poor. All 
that the taskmaster cared for was the 
completion of the daily tale. The 
truck system — that most infamous 
species of cruel and tyrannicar rob- 
bery— gave sad testimony of the ex- 
tent, as well as the meanness, of the 
avarice which could wring profit even 
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from the most degraded source, and 
which absolutely sought to establl&h, 
here, within the heart of Britain, a 
slavery as complete and more odious 
than tliat which is the disgrace of the 
American rcpubiic. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at if the great 
mass of the working population re- 
garded the proceedings of the Anti- 
Corn -law League with apathy and 
indifference. For, be it remarked, 
that the original Leaguers were by no 
means thorough -paced free-traders. 
Their motive was to deal most sum- 
marily with every restriction which 
stood in the way of their business, 
both as regarded export and import, 
and the establishment of a lower rate 
of wages. For such purposes they 
w^erc ready to sacrifice eVery interest 
ill the commonwealth except their 
own ; but they showed ii^syiriptoins 
whatever of anxiety to discard re- 
striction wherever it was felt to be 
advantageous to tliemselves. Tliey 
were, in fact, the assuring monopolists 
of the country. In their disordered 
imagination, the future iiosition of 
Britain w^as to be that of one mighty 
workshop, from which the whole 
world was to be suj)pIiod — a com- 
monalty of cotton, calico, and iron, 
with a Birmingham and Manchester 
aristocracy. 

Such was the position of the League 
at the moment when the Whigs, eager 
for a gathering- cry, came forward as 
auxiliaries ; and yet we have some 
doubt as to the propriety of tliat latter 
term. They did not come as helpers 
— as men who, devoted in singleness 
of heart to the w elfare of their coun- 
tr}^ were anxious to assist in the pro- 
motion of a measure which the saga- 
‘ city of others had discovered— but 
claiming a sort of divine right of op- 
position, similar to that wdiicji the 
lion exercises when the jackal has run 
down the prey. Accq^’diiigly, upon 
the corn-laws did the magnanimous 
Whig lion place its paw, and wheeze 
oat a note of defiance against all in- 
terlopers whatsoever, llencefurwai'd 
that question was to be a Whig one. 
English agriculture was not to receive 
its death from the ignoble h^nds of 
Cobden and Co. 

Such was the move of the Whigs 
in the month of November last. A 
paltrier one, in every sense of the 
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word, was never yet attempted, nor 
did the simultaneous conversion of 
the whole party, with scarcely more 
thaj one or two honourable excep- 
tions, present a very creditable speci- 
men of the integrity of her Majesty’s 
Opposition. They had become con- 
vinced — why or wherefore was not 
stated — that “ the time had now ar- 
rived ” for a total re])oal of the corn- 
laws, and there was apn end of the 
matter. They were prepared to vote 
for it in rarliamcnt — to go to the coun- 
try with it as their rallying- ci-y— to 
adopt it, in short, as their readiest 
stepping-stone into oflice. The old 
champions of repeal — the Leaguers 
— might go about their business. Tlie 
conduct of the tjucstion was now- 
transferred ii4||^ the same hands which 
had become imbecile and paralysed 
in 1841, but which bad since been 
renovated and invigorated by a whole- 
some course of live years’ banishment 
from ollice. 

It is somewhat remarkable, but 
rather instructive, that tlic Whigs do 
not socni to have contemplated any 
other financial alteration beyond the 
n‘peal of the corn-laws. Of an equit- 
able adjustment of clashing interests, 
they a])pear to have had no idea. It 
is quite true that they had been of 
old well aciaistomed to a deej) defal- * 
cation of the iniblic revenue, and the 
probability of the recurrence of Uiat 
fact, may liaye been viewed by them 
as a mere bagatelle. From vague 
and general j)rotestations of economy, 
wc can Ibrm no proper estimate of the 
real nature of their ]>Ians. Economy, 
or that paltry systnn of paring which 
pas.scs with the Wliigti for such, is, 
after all, a political virtue of minor 
import. Wliat we require from every 
administration is the adoption of such 
measures only as shall tend to pro- 
mote the general wealth and proa- - 
perity of the country ; and, in con- 
sequence, j-endcr more easy the pay- 
ment of the national burdens. Any 
fiscal change which affects the reve- 
nue, must, as a matter of course, affect 
some particular class of the commu- 
nity. A certain yearl3'' sum has to 
be made up — no matter how — and 
every million which is remitted from 
one source of the revenue must be 
supplied by another. It is this tie- * 
cessity which renders the administra- 
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tiou of our 6xiaDces so difficult 
C^at Britain, when she obtained her 
place in the foremost rank of nations, 
had to pay a fancy price for that su- 
' premacy. Onr system of taxation is 
not the growth of a few years, but of 
a large tract of time, embracing pe- 
riods of enormous expenditure and of 
intense excitement. It is of the most 
complex and artificial nature ; for the 
reservoir of the state is filled from a 
thousand separate sources, and not 
one of those can be cut off without 
occasioning a greater drain upon the 
rest. 

Irfsuch a state of things, it is quite 
natural that each particular interest 
i^ould be desirous to shift the burden 
from itself. This may not be right 
nor proper, but it is na||ral ; and the 
desire is greatly fostcrOT by the fre- 
quent changes which have of late been 
made in the financial department, and 
by the alteration and adjustment of 
duties. The attack of the League 
upon the agriculturists is a specimen 
of^this, though upon the largest scale ; 
and the Whigs were quite ready to 
have lent it their support, without any 
further consideration. That they were 
really and sincerely converts to the 
now doctrine, we do not believe — but, 
if BO, it is little creditable to their uii- 
^derstanding. The repeal of the corn- 
laws, as a solitary and isolated mea- 
sure, is, we maintain, an act of gross 
injustice and impolicy — as part of a 
great financial reform, or rather re- 
modelment of our whole system, it 
may bear a different character. The 
^higs, however, in adopting it, gave 
’ ' no promise of an altered system. The 
creed and articles of the League were 
ready made, and sufficient for them, 
nor did they think it necessary to en- 
large the sphere of their financial re- 
lief ; and so, towards the end of last 
year, they presented themselves in the 
quality of aspirants for office. 

is to ns matter of great and last- 
ing regret, that this, move was not 
by Sir Bobert Peel and his cabi- 
net with a front of determined resis- 
tance. WTiatever may be the opin- 
ions of the late premier, of Lords 
, : Aberdeen and Lincoln, or any other 
; mepilieie of that cabinet, on theab- 
; sti^ael^' f^^ntages of firee-trade, we 
■ that they were bound, in 

j^ee to the great body of gentlemen 
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whose suffrages in the House of Com- 
mons had carried them into power, 
to have pursued a very different 
course. It is in vain for them to take 
shelter under their privileges or their 
duties as ministers of the crown.’ 
Their official dignity by^no means 
relieved them from the pledges, direct 
or implied, in virtue of which alone 
they were elevated to that position. 
The understanding of the country at 
large was broad and clear upon the 
point, thht the agricultural interest 
should not suffer from the acts of the 
late administration ; and it was their 
duty, as well as their true interest, to 
have kept that confidence inviolate. 

The financial plans of Sir Bobert 
Peel have not yet been fully ex- 
pounded. Over-caution has always 
been bis characteristic and his mis- 
fortune. B is beyond dispute, that, 
in point or tact and business talent,^ 
he has no superior; but he either 
docs not possess, or will not exhibit, 
that frankness which is necessary to 
make a leader not only respected 
but beloved ; and hence it is that he 
has again alienated from himself 
the confidence of a large propor- 
tion of his followers. Enough, how- 
ever, has transpired to convince us 
til at his scheme is of a much more 
comprehensive nature than any which 
has been yet submitted. Various 
acts of his administration have shown 
a strong tendency towards free- trade. 
The establishment of the property 
and income tax, though apparently 
laid on to retrieve the country from 
the effects of Whig mismanagement, 
seemed to us at the time very omin- 
ous of a coming fiscal change. It 
organized a machinery by means of 
wdiicb direct taxation, however gra- , 
duated, became the simplest method 
of raising the revenue ; and the revi- 
sion of the tariff was doubtless an- 
other, step in the same direction. 

If on these •foundations it was in- 
tended to rear a perfect system of 
free-trade— by which we understand 
an abolition of all restrictions and 
jirotections, of all duties and customs 
on exports and on Imports — and the 
substitution, for revenue purposes, of 
direct taxation, we think that the 
countiy may fairly complain of having 
been kept most lamentably in . the* 
dark. It is a great— nay, a gigantic 
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plan — one which certainly would which does practically make or mar 
simplify or remove many of the him; and in the House of Commons, 
intricacies of government, — it might no measure whatever ought to be pro* 
possibly put an end, as is most de- posed by a minister without a full and 
sirable, to all clashing interests at candid admission of its real object, 
home, and might open up abroad a an exposition of its tendencies, and, at 
new and greater field to the opera- least, an honest opinion of its results, 
tions of British industry. All these There were, we think, two courses 


are possible, nay, probable results — 
at the same time we are quite justi- 
fied in saying, that if so wide and . 
important a change was really con- ^ 
tcmplated, it was somewhat hazard- 
ous, and surely unprecedentedly bold, 
to keep it all the time concealed from 
public observation, and to give a 
difterent gloss and colour to the 
measures devised for its advancement. 
In reality, a more momentous question 
than this docs not exist. The for- 
tunes of every man in this country 
are more or less bound up with it, — 
it is one of the deepest import to our 
colonics, and calculated to affect the 
whole range of our commercial rela- 
tions. We say further, that such a 
measure is not one which ought«to bo 
considered in detail — that is, brought 
about' by the gradual abolition of 
diflerent imposts without reference to 
the general end — but that, if enter- 
tained, it ought to be proclaimed at 
once, and carried into effect so soon 
as the nation has been enabled to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon it. 

Our surmises iirc, of course, con- 
jectural ; for hitherto Sir liobcrt Peel 
has chosen to wear the mask of 
mystery, and has enunciated nothing 
clearly, beyond a single statement, to 
the efibet that the late biifs for ute 
regulations of corn and the customs 
formed only a part of a larger measure. 
It is to this reserve that Sir Robert 
t>wes his defeat ; and we cauuot but 
deeply regret that he should have 
thought fit to persevere in it at so 
Bertons a cost as the dismemberment 
of his party. Wc have a strong and 
rooted objection to tiiis kind of preco- 
rneal legishitioii. It is, we think, 
foreign to the genius of this country, 
which requires the existence between 
the minister and his supporters of a 
certain degree of confidence and reci- 
procity which in this case has certain- 
ly not beep accorded to the latter. 
Tlio premier of Britain is not, and 
cimnot bo, independent of the people* 
It is their confidence and opinion 


open to Sir Robert Peel and hia 
cabinett. cither of which might have 
^een adopted, after the issue of the 
Tlussell manifesto, with perfrot con- 
sistency. The first of these, and the 
manlier one, was a steady adherence, 
during the existence of the present 
Parliamelit, to the established com- 
mereial regulations. They had al- 
ready done quite enough to free them 
from any charge of bigotry — they had 
modiiied the corn- duties, with the 
consent even of the agricultural body, 
who were induced to yield to that 
change on the ground that thereby a 
permanent settlement of the question 
would be effected, and a baneful agi- 
tation discontinued. It is quite true 
that neither of these results followed. 
The settlement was not held to be 
permanent; and the agitation, as is 
always the case after partial conces- 
sion, was rather increased than dimi- 
nished. This, however, was a cogent 
reason why the ministry should not 
have proceeded further. Under their 
guidance, and at their persuasion, the 
agriculturists had already made a 
large concession, and that easiness 
of temper on their part ought not to 
have been seized on as a ground for 
further innovation. Within the walls 
of Piirliiunciit the Conservative party 
possessed a large majority ; without, 
if we except the manifestations of 
the League, there was no popular cry 
whatever against the operation, of the 
sliding- scale. Even with the prospect 
of a bad winter — an auxiliary arcum- 
stance not unlooked for by the Whigs 
-r-Lord John Russell and his col- 
leagues wonkrhave had no chance 
wdiatever of unseating their political 
rivals, supported as these were by the 
votes of the country party. Had dis- 
tress absolutely occurred, the means, 
of remedying the more immediate 
pressure of the evil were in the hands 
of ministers, who, moreover, wouI;i 
have been cordially assisted by every 
one in any scheme calculated to yrard 
away famine from the door of the in- 
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^ustriotfs and the po<>r. In short, there 
no political necessity for any such 
precipitati* change.. 

Far better, therefore, would it have 
been for the late niiriistiy had they 
remained uniiilluenced by the inter- 
ested conversion of the Whigs. 15y 
doing so they would have saved both 
character and consistency, without 
impairing in the least degree the 
strength of her Majesty’s goVlJinment 
— an eicusc which the experience of 41 
few months has shown to be utterly 
fiillacioHs. liow, indeed, could it be 
atherwise ? Was it conceivable that 
a change of policy upon a point on 
^ which an immense majority of the 
supporters were distinctly pledged, 
could add to the permanent strength of 
tlie ministry ? — was no allowance to be 
made for irritated feelings, for broken 
ties, for inevitable desertion on the part 
of those who believe themselves to be 
wantonly betraj^ed? The Duke of 
"Wellington surrendered his own pri- 
vate opinion in order that her Majesty’s 
government might be carried on! A 
sentiment which might have been aj)- 
■ plaudcd to the echo in ancient times, 
but which, it*must be confessed by 
all, is wholly inapplicable to the 
notions of the century in which ^ve 
live. The result has pro\'ed it. Her 
Majesty’s government was indeed 
able, by joining w ith the Whig- Radi- 
cal faction, or rather by adopting their 
game, to cany the corn -bill by the 
most incongruous majority . ever 
counted out in the lobby of St Ste- 
phens, but at their very next step the 
day of reckoning arrived. Jiidecd 
the presages of their corning fall was 
so apparent, that the Irish coercion 
bill — the measure which more than 
any other, if wo may believe the tissue 
of bloody and disgusting facts upon 
which its introduction was founded, 
demanded attention and despatch — 
was put off from day to day, lest a 
hostile division upon^t should oust 
the ministry before the corn- bill could 
be .carried through the House of Lords 
and receive the royal assent Had 
JSv Robert Peel and his supporters 
beeh wedded from their infancy up* 
irards to free- trade opinions — had 
ttjieke.beeu the golden dreams of tlreir 
ppjijteftl life— principles which they 
hild julhered to, and sworn by, through 
jpauy ^ . long year of adversity and 


opposition — they could not have mani- 
fested a more unseemly haste in seizing 
upon the favourable moment, ' ana 
paralysing all the eAbrts of the agri- 
cultural party, at a time wdicn their 
own official existence was fast drawing’ 
to its close. Public opinion, as wo 
arc now told from a very high source, 
ought always to guide a minister in 
the formation of his measures, inre- 
spectivc of the considerations of party. 
The axiom is indeed a true one, but 
true only when followed out accord- 
ing to the letter of the constitution. 
l*ublic opinion is to bo gathered neither 
from the voice, how'ever loudly ex- 
pressed, of a clamant faction like the 
League — nor from the sentiments 
onuuciated by a changeable press, 
which shifts oftener, according to the 
flow of its own proper interests, than 
the quicksands of the deceitful Solway 
— nor even from the votes of renogade% 
wdio promised one thing upon the 
hustings and promoted the reverse in 
rarliamcnt — biit from the sentiments 
of the electors of the country, from 
iheir votes and their untlerslanding, 
w hich have not been appealed to since 
1841, w'hen deliberately and unmis-, 
takeably they pronounced in favour 
of protection. 

This brings us to the alternative 
course, which, without* any peril of 
honesty or of honour, was open to the 
late ministry. We mean, a clear and 
unreserved declaration of their futui'e 
policy, and an appeal to the country 
for its suy)port. If Sir llobert Peel 
w^as convinced in his owm mind that 
tlm principles of protection which he 
had hitherto advocated were in them- 
selves objectionable — that the time had 
arrived for a great experiment where- 
by the whole taxation of the realm 
should be remodelled, and the many 
smaller sources of revenue abolished, 
in order to make way for a broader 
and a simpler system — if, furthermore, 
he believed that the continuance even 
of such agitation as prevailed upon 
the subject of the corn-laws, was 
likely to become more serious and 
more hurtful to the general interest 
by the factious declaration of the 
Whigs— then, he had it in his power 
at once to test the opinion of the 
country, by oiFering to the crown the 
alternative of his resignation or a dis- 
solution of Parliament ; and upon ob- 
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taiaing the latter, to have put forth, 
in unambiguous langaagc, a statemeDtr 
of the policy whicb^ he intended there- 
after to pursue, so that the constitu- 
encies of the empire might fairly have 
chosen between adherence to the 
ancient, or adoption of the novel plan. 
Wo can admit of no ;excuse such as, 
the stoppage of private business, or 
any otlier similar impediment.' These 
are reasons which, if just, might apply 
to every dissolution of Parliament 
sliort of the statutory term ; nor can 
they in the present instance be brought 
forward, since the late government, 
were by their own confession seriously 
perplexed by the amount of railway 
and other bills which this session have 
been crowded before Pavliiimcnt, and 
had sought, without discovering, some 
method which might check at an early 
stage the flood of untoward specula- 
tion. Ill such a crisis as this, private 
interests ought to have been as nothing 
in comparison with the public good. 
If the choice lay between free-trade 
in its widest sense, and protection, it 
was but common justice that the 
country should have had the oppor- 
tunity of making its selection. In no 
other way can public oi)inion be 
gathered. At last general election 
the country declared for protection — 
ministers since then have manmuvred 
that protection away. Wc were told 
that certain compensations were to be 
given; but, alasl the ministry is no 
more, and compensation has perished 
with it. The old balance has been 
disturbed, and the task of adjusting 
a new one — if that indeed be €<♦ 
tern plated — is now left to weak and 
incompetent hands. 

Most heartily, therefore, do we re- 
gret that these great changes, which 
have free- trade for their ultimate ob- 
ject, w'ere commenced in the* present 
Parliament. Sir llobert Peel cannot 
but have foreseen — indeed lie acknow- 
ledged it — that the corn- bill could not 
be carried without a complete disor- 
ganization of the Conservative party. 
In his eyes this may seem a small 
matter, but we view it very different- 
ly. It has shaken, and that to a great 
degree, the confidence which the peo- 
ple of the country were proud to place 
in the declarations and sincerity of the 
govemmeijt. It has generated a be- 
lief, now veiy common, that the plain 


couxise of <men and manly dealing haia 
beefrabkndoned for a system of finesse; 
and that for the last few monthsr-it 
may be longer — the leaders of the 
two great political parties have l^een 
playing a match at chess, with 
less regard to the safety of the in>* , 
strumonts they were using, than to 
the exhibition of their own adroit- ’ 
ness. Perhaps no minister of this 
country'ever owed more to party thaii , 
Sir Robey; Peel; and yet, without 
the excuse of strong necessity, he hae ' 
not only abandoned that party, but; 
placed it in a false, position. The 
majority of the Conservatives were 
sent to Parliament under clear and 
distinct pledges, which honour for- 
bade them to violate. This of the 
corn-laws was so far from being' a 
discretionary question, that the con- , 
tiiniance or discontinuance of agricul- . 
tural protection was the great theme 
of the hustings at last general elec- 
tion, and their opinions upon that 
point became the touchstone on which 
the merits of the respective candi- 
dates were tried. It is worse than 
vain to talk of Parliamentary free- 
dom, and the right of honourable 
members to act irrespective of the 
opinion of their constituents. They 
are neither more nor less than the 
embodied representatives of that opi- 
nion ; and no man of 'uprightness of 
honour — we say it deliberately— 
ought to retain his seat in the House 
of Commons after the confidence of 
his supporters is withdrawn. It is 
neither’ fair nor honourable to taunt 
members with having been^ too free 
and liberal with their pledges before 
they knew the policy of their leaders. 
All men do not possess that happy 
ambiguity of phrase which can bear a 
double construction, and convey one 
meaning to the car of the listener, 
whilst, another served for the purposes 
of future explanation. It is not plea- 
sant to believe that wc arc moving in 
an atmosphere of perpetual deceit. 
It is not wholesome to be forced 
to construe sentences against theit 
obvious and open meaning, or to sus- 
pect every public speaker of wrapping 
up equivoques in his statement. At 
the last general election there was na 
misunderstanding. The Conservatlya 
candidates believed that their loadofi' 
were resolved to i^hold proktection 5 



It believed no Uke^isoi and 

ooiMieqaeuce they gave them a 
ttfljorUy. Silaated ag the protect 
t iloiiiets vrere, they bad alternative 
bat to act in accordanoe with their 
« Srat profesaions, ^d to maintain their 
imst inviolate. . 

TVe hqve no pleasnre in referring 
to that tedious and protracted debate. 

, Yet this much we are bound to say, 
^ that the country party, under chcum* 
ftances of unparalleled dl^courage- 
^laent, abandoned, nay, opposed by 
their former chiefh, and deprived of 
the benefit which they undoubtedly 
would have received Irom the great 
talents and untiring energy of Lord 
Stanley— a champion too soon i eino\ cd 
from the Lower House — did never- 
theless acquit themselves manfully 
and well, and ha\c earned the ro- 
Bpect of all who, whatever may be 
their opinions, place a proper value 
upon coHfaisteiicy. It was* perhaps 
inevitable that in such a contest theic 
should have been a display of some 
asperity. AVe cannot blame those 
who, believing themselves to have 
been betrayed, gave veut to their in- 
dignation in language less measuied 
than becomes tli^ dignity of the British 
senate : nor, had tticse displays been 
confined to the suigie question then 

f t issue, should we have alluded 
ven remotely to the subject. But 
whilst our sympathies are decidedly 
with the vaiKpihshed party — whilst we 
deplore as strongly as tlicy can the 
departure of the minlstcis from their 
earlier policy at such n time and in 
such a manner — we cannot join with 
the more violent of the protectionists 
in theii virulent denunciations ot hir 
Robert Peel, and w^e demur as to the 
policy of their \otc upon the liish 
coercion bill, which vote was the 
immediate instrument of recalling the 
Whigs to power. 

Sir Robert Peel has told us that he 
is contented to bo jiulged by posterity. 
He is so far wise in his appeal. The 
opinions of contemporaries are c(^in- 
pavatively woi tbless on a matter like 
this, and very few of us are really 
wble to form an unprejudiced opinion. 
But, mdeas wo are greatly mistaken, 
be ^es not contemplate the possibi- 
lity of appealing before that tribunal 
in bis pi^sent posture and condition. 
There is much yet to come upon 


tirlikb' he ttmst dmend, not only'foi 
a posthumons verdict, but for tbai 
which we hope he may yet receive; ai 
honourable acquittal from those whe 
are at present alienated from his side 
As the foe to agricultural protcctiou. 
he can look but .for sorry praise— 
ai^ the financial reformer of the whoh 
national system, he may, though ai 
heavy risk, become a public benefac- 
tor. Kveiy thing depends upon tin 
future. Ho has chosen to play a verj 
close and cautious game. His is c 
style of legislation not palatable to the 
nation ; for lie has taken upon bimsel; 
too boldly the functions and responsi* 
bilities of a dictator — ho has aspired 
to govern the freest country of the 
world without the aid of party— aiic 
ho has demanded a larger and more 
implicit confidence, even whilst with- 
holding eKiilaiiation, than any minis- 
ter has ever yet exacted from the 
reprosentativ cs of the people. Thei isk. 
howevci, is his. But clearly, in oui 
opinion, it was not the policy ot the 
protectionists, after tlie corn- bill was 
carii(‘d and past control, to take a 
nominal revenge upon tlicir foiinei 
leader, and eject him from office by a 
vote inconsihtent with their previous 
profosbions. By doing so, they have 
leluved him of the necessity vv hid 
must soon have become impel at he 
of announcing the full natuie of hii 
scheme of financiaheform ; they hav^( 
contributed to an interregnum, pos- 
sibly ot some endurance, fiom whicl 
wc do not augur much advantage tc 
the public welfare ; and, finally, thev 
•hve in some degree relinquished tin 
credit and the strength of their posi- 
tion. Fioin tlie moment the corn-bill 
was cariiod, they should liave resohet 
thein^-elvcs into a corps of observa- 
tion. Their numbers were formidabh 
enough • to have controlled eithei 
party; anil in all future measures 
whenever ex[danation was required, 
they were in a condition to have en- 
for(*ed it. 

The step, however, has been taken 
and it is ot course irremediable. AI 
that remains for them and for us is f c 
watch the progress of events duriiif 
the remainder of the picsent Tailia- 
ment — a period which, so far as wt 
can judge from recent disclosures, in 
likely to pass over without any verj 
marked attempts at innovation. The 
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Whig? are at present too happv In thA l«ia certainly rejoice to l&htur llj 
rhsumption of to bo aclttaUf^ It iacertaitll^tfi&drtttimO to odreS 
dangprouij They are, or they p>o- poiiencO, that a inlnlstiy ha? fbtindetf 
toss to bo, m high good humonr They its claims tO^papHc snppoit on ttb? 
h<tve thiovrn .ibldo foi a time the be- gioqndOf a iir<toiiaedsa{Wintendenc0 
eom of Kadicilieform, and are now' of diaipsauawatericaits UponthU 
p\tou<ling 111 place of it the olive* topic, one of the members for Edtxi- 
bi lu I h of p^ict to each different sec- burgh was Qxtietnely eloqtienf thO 
t*oi of till ir ant igonilts Wc look, Other day upon the hustings Wo 
h>v\o\ei, a little below thO surface, hO'iie sincerely that he h in earnest* 
ni>d wo tlimk that wo can discover and that, for the ci edit of Whig loglafi* 
0 \ ci> cogent le isons for this state lation, since we cannot o)|tam it from 
ot singulai phcidity In the fiist tbi' in unicipality, our citizens may oe* 
pi ICC the Whigs ciio m a nnuoiit} m cisionilly bo indulged with the sight 
the IJonsc of ( ommoiis Tlu ii puh- of a spimkled street in summei, and 
til il n ilk ( uiiiot ( ^Uiid a >aul bo- tint onie means wiU^be adopted for 
jond till limits of Sii llobuts suf- in ig itiiig the closes, which at piesent 
fi 1 iiu ( , iml IS till baiiu 1 u y li ii , like d ) ^t ind most soiely m need of the 
till Oil Mil, ]n-» not bcui clc 11 1 } liid sinitoiy scniccs of the sca\cnger. 
down tht\ will b m )si ( lutious to liii^ pomt, then, of sewn ige wc fieely 

aM> il li 111 «i( ion In tin sicoiid coiictde to the Whigs Let them grap- 

pli ( 111 \ u(, isnwdlKnvAMi most pic with it minOilI}, annihilate all the 
in "11 bl> dm! d in ojiini ni imon„ w itci -companies in the i calm, and give 
tlicms l\i Jliiu IS 11) kind ot t> iis inunlimitcdsupply of the puiefiesh 

h 11 lie V in the e mii il of t’li piisint dimcnt without lestiiction oi aascss- 

c it) net lh(} cinn »t ippioith iiiy mont ihey cannot bo employed 
nn„lc gicit qnistDii nitlDUt the irn- moii Ininiks 1 >— nay, moie usefully, 
inn e lit ^sk of intmul dis oid, mil thin in such a task Let them also 
i*- 1 Dili) 0 loiij; \s till > es 1 1 inn 1 look to the points of idcquato tiidow- 
c]iiu "e itlliil any li n> of i ndulity iniiit loi bospit i Is, and the institution 
cuib( uiiiilniied iirion^ tin in Ae- ot public biths and washing houses, 
ooidiii U nil nwelool tiloid Tohn mil foi once in then hvcb they shall 
Kn ■» II nniiilistoes wi in ipufc di - piomotc mexsuics of le il importance 
h^li I I w (h tl 11 inibicilit\ As i and be in fit to the poor, 
in iitci c f c nii^e he li is pul loi w iid, But unfoi Innately, sewerage and its 
j jtin In 1 1 ink o‘ liisdteln itions the (oni omit ints foim but a small paitof 
11 ml \ i lie I hi toiK ibout flu '•f c i il flie considei itions coimec ted with the 


1 npi mi it of the pi oi)U , w liK h i 
to bi (tl tid b> tiu Slim inn is 
whiili 1) W lilies line ilui}s ill I 
tow iid« tl« it de n ibic end -m/ b\ 
(loni,^ notmng ihcii tluii is the 
^nbjictot (cli itu 11 win h we m i-^t 
ow 1 op ns np 1 X asi fu Ul loi tin e v- 
ciiiens ot j;)\cinin nt, il tho will 
oii’> *Ciioiisly mule it ike it This, 
be)W I M 1 , e ninof lx done w itliont the 
c t ibli"liiU( nt of i ne w di p ntiin nt m 
the si ite, whuh ought to lii\c been 
Ciiutul long igo—wc UK 111 i lionid, 
withamim tci ot fllblu iristiuetnm 
atjt 1(1, but we hudlj c\p(Ctfhat 
L) d John Bus ell will Mgoiously 
piecetd lo its loiination Then come 
wliit aie cillccl suntoiy me isine , 
by which we uiuleist ind an impio\cd 
6^ "t( ra of sc wi 1 ige, ind a 1 ii,,( i sup- 
ply ol watei to tl ( mhibitant'j of the 
townb. On tlii> point, w*( iindus^ ind, 
the whole oi the c ib^fiet aie united 
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go\ eminent of thib countiy A mm- 
i"tiy,nny ask some jiopularity, but 
It c Ul hiidU found a cliim for per- 
miiieiu^ on the fact of its attention 
t> di mis 111 the lii^t place, Lord 
John lltHsdl 111(1 hib colleagues have 
sdious difiuultieb bcfoic them m the 
St ito of the public levenuo The late 
fi e il changes cuiiiot but have the 
cflLft of causing a most sciious defal- 
e Uion, which mu«t be immediately 
and summ inly supplied It will not 
do to attiibute this defalcation to the 
ids of the late govoinment, since the 
higb weuo not only the coidial sup- 
poitda of these measiiics, but were 
iCcidy to have taken the initiative* 
They are as much answerable as Sir 
B jbeit Peed, if, at the end of the pre- 
sc lit y cai , the accounts of E jLcheqner 
shall exhibit a large deficiency, which 
cinnot, consistently with their own 
policy, be remedied by any new la- 

R 





ibre«t |axatiaii. The moment thiat 
({^•trade is adopted as a broad prln- 
there can be n<| going backnp- 
fbtmer steps. There is no rcsonree 
kit except a direct appeal to the purse, 
iMthioh may, indeed, be njiWde by an ad- 
^tionaUincome-tax, if the conntiy are 
pf a temper to submit to it^ But we 
apprehend that a good deal of negQ- 
Nation will be necessary befoi^r^any 
euch measure can be carriecLv The 
i^iriculturistn^are not Jn a mood to 
ahbmit to any farther burdens. The ^ 
•eyes of the productive classes are by ' 
this time a little opened to the clfects 
of fbreign importation, and their trade 
baa.vbeen already much crippled by the 
jUdflax of manufactured articles from 
abroad. Above all, a strong convic- 
tion is felt, both in England and in 
l^tland, of the gross injustice of the 
system which throws the whole bur- 
den of the direct taxation upon the 
inhabitants of these two countries, 
whilst Ireland is entirely free. It is 
a system which admits of no excuse, 
and which cannot continue long. The 
immunities which Ireland already en- 
joyed were any thing but reasons for 
exempting her from the operation ot 
the income-tax. It is not a question 
of relative poverty, for the scale is so 
adjusted that no man is taxed except 
according to ' his possession ; and it 
does seem utterly inexplicable, and 
highly unjust , to the Scotsman wl^ 
pays his regular assessments, and a 
.per centage besides upon his income 
of £150, that the irishman, in similar 
circumstances, should be exempt from 
either charge. It was this felling, we 
believe, more than any other, which 
rendered the increased grant to May- 
nooth college obnoxious to the greater 
part of the British nation ; and which, 
setting aside aU other considerations, 
would at once seal the fate of any 
ministry that might be rash enough 
;.to propose the endowment of the 
Ilomisli clerg}^ out of the consolidated 
Hmd- An increased direct taxation, 
t^ierefbre, would, under present cir- 
cumstances, be a most dangerous ex- 
periment for the Whigs ; and yet, if 
they do not attempt it, how are they 
to thake good the almost certain de- 
' ficlency of the revenue ? 

. Probably that point may be post- 
1 ^ 0 %^ for future consideration . Suffi- 
4bt the day is the evil thereof. 


ud^ih%;^tttigar-duties are mc^e im- 
ffiedialeiy ^ {basing; Whether the 
West IndiaA pt'oprietors are to re- 
ceive the covp^e-gr^ce during the 
.pr^entyeari or whether they are to 
be allow^ a farther respite, seems at 
^^.the present a matter of absolute uif- 
certainty. It js, however, merely a 
question of time: Free^trade cares not 
for the colonies ; and, indeed, whilst 
.the work of protective abolition is go- 
ing on so rapidly both at home and 
abroad, no isolated interest has reason 
to expect that it will be exempted 
ftom the common rule. Ireland, it 
seems, is to have an extension of the 
franchise ; and with respect to li^'r 
social grievanccai^ Lord John Russell 
is hopeful that his ministry will be 
enabled “ to afford, not a complete 
and immediate rcihedy, hutsomerernedy 
— some kind of improvement; so that 
some kind of hope may be entertained that^ 
SOME I'EN OR TWELVE YEARS HENCE, 

the country will, by the measures wo 
undertake, be in a far better state 'with 
respect to the frightful destitution and 
misery which now prevail ain that 
country.” Here is a precious enun- 
ciation of principles and grammar I — 
A complete remedy for the Irish social 
grievances is avowedly out of the 
power of the most intrepid of Whig 
politicians — a confession of which we 
presume Mr O’Connell will not be slow 
to avail himself. But then he expects 
— or, to use. his own phraseology 
thinks — “ it is most likely to bo in our 
pow'er to afford” A’ome remedy, 
of improvement, the nature of which is 
still in embryo, but wliicli shall be so 
matured that some kind of hope may be 
entertained, that in some ten or twelve 
years hence the country may be in a 
far better state with regard to the 
destitution which now prevails in 
the country! Was there ever, we 
ask, in the whole history of oracles, 
any thing more utterly devoid of 
meaning, inor^thoroughly and help- 
lessly vague, tiRn the above declara- 
tion? Why, the whole hopes of the 
noble scion of the house, of Russell 
arc filtered away to nothing before 
he has achieved the limits of bis 
sentence. There are four or five dif- 
ferent stages of trust through .which 
we decline fo follow him, being per- 
fectly convinced that the hope of bis 
being likely «to introduce any such 
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measure, Is quite as impir6ba2)le As 
tbe implied hope conveyed a litue 
further on, to the elfect that he and 
his party may be allowed to remain 
for some ten or twelve years in office, 
until these exceedingly mnsty ideas 
shall have resolved themselves into a 
. tangible form. 

In the mean time it is some gratifi- 
cation to know that .the Churches are 
to be spared for the present. Not 
that Lord John Bussell has any ab- 
stract love for these institutions — for, 
he Las no objection to Bomieh en- 
dowment out of the funds of the 
Irish Protestant Church — but then 
he is quite aware that any such 
move on his part would lead to his 
instant and ignominious expulsion 
Irora poM’cr. Karl Grey is of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; but the construction of 
the present cabinet is such, that it ad- 
mits of every possible diversity of 
opinion, and was, in fact, so planned 
by the new premier, that the lion and 
the lamb might lie down together, 
and Badical Ward be installed in 
peace by the side of Conservative 
Lord Lincoln and of Sidney Herbert, 
about a year ago the pride of the 
protectionists ! 

There is something painfully ludi- 
crous in Lord John’s exposition of 
tbe theories of cabinet construction. 
It was, as he experienced last winter, 
quite impossible to bring the chiefs ot 
his party to any thing like a common 
understanding. The revelations of 
Mr Macaulay to his correspondent in 
Edinburgh, gave any thing but a flat- 
tering jucturo of the unity which 
then pervaded the councils of Ches- 
ham Place. It is gratifying to know, 
that individuals who at that time ex- 
pressed so exalted an opinion of the 
intellects and temper of each other, 

' should met and consented to act 
tiogether in a spirit of mutual forgive- 
ness. And we are now asked to re- 
ceive from the lips of Lord John this 
profound political axiom, that it is 
not at all uecessaiy that members of 
the same cabinet should agree in their 
individual opinions. We have all 
heard of cabinets breaking up through 
their own internal dissensions. Such 
a dijjriiption, in the eyes of Lord John, 
was an act of egregiou^folly. What 
was tQ have prevented each man 
irom voting according to his own 


opinions? On urgent questions, 
admits, they should maintain some t 
show of unanitoity ; but, with all re*- , 
spect for such an authorit}-, we think 
be is unnecessarily scrupulous. Why 
quarrel or dissolve upon any single 
point ? Let every man vote accora«- 
ing to his own mind-:— let eveiy qttda- 
tion be considered, an open one— ^and ' 
we shall answer for the stability of 
.the ministry. In fact, Lord John 
Bussell has at last discovered 
political elisir vitce, ‘ No disunion can 
break up his administration, bccaqse 
disunion is the very principle upon 
which it has been formed. He has ~ 
sought support from ail classes of 
men. He is so far from disapproving 
of Conservative doctrines, that he 
absolutely has solicited three mem- 
bers of the late government to hold 
office under him. He asks no recan- 
tation of their former opinions, and 
binds them down to no pledges for 
the future. Their associates, it u 
true, arc to be men of liberal opin- 
ions, some of them verging upon 
Chartism, and others avowed eccle- 
siastical destructionists; but that need 
not deter them from * accepting and 
retaining office. We once knew a 
worthy Highland chief— -a nwre hos- 
pitable being never breathed — who, 
towards the conclusion of his third 
bottle, invariably lapsed into an aifec- 
^tionate polemical mood, and with ^ 
tears in his eyes used to put this ques- 
tion to' his friends — “ Why can’t a 
man be a Christian and a good fel- ^ 
low at the same time?” This is just 
the theory of Lord John Bussell. 
He can see no objection to diversity 
of opinions, so long as the whole body 
of the cubing are agreed upon one 
essential point — that of holding fast 
by office, and surrendering it upon no 
account whatever. '* 

Accordingly, when we look nar- 
rowly into his manifesto, wc find that 
he has chalked out for himself a 
course which makes this singular 
coalition by no means absolutely 
impossible. He will do nothing, if 
ho can help it, which may give of- 
fence to any body. The cabinet are 
to have an easy task of it. They 
have nothing to do , but to sit atill 
with uplifted oars, and allow, the, 
vessel of the state to drift qni6|ly ■ 
along with the e^eam. We fiear, 
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however, that the Whig Palinurns 
hae aot taken into account the exis- 
, tehee of such things as shoals and 
eand-banks. Let him provide what 
hrew ho pleases, the keel, unless we 
hre sadly mistaken, will erelong be 
grating upon some submerged impe- 
diment ; and then he will have a fair 
opportunity of testing the discipline 
of his motley band. Neither sewer- 
age nor education can well bo expect- 
ed to last foiAver. Enormous inter- 
.6^ are at present placed in his 
'charge ; and these, handled , and dc- 
tranged as they have been of late, will 
‘not admit of idling or inattention. 
There can be no dawdling with these 
as with the Irish social measures. 
They will not stand the postpone- 
melit of some ten or twelve years; 
nor will Lombard Street permit a 
second derangement of the iinaucial 
affairs of the nation. In the manu- 
facturing disfuricts, the workmen are 
^manding the relief of a controlling 
factory bill, and on that point the 
4 abinet is divided. The railway sya- 
•fsin requires particular attention, less 
^tpr the sake of remedying past minis^ 
terial negleott than of regulating 
future proceedings. The affairs of 
tlielcoloiiies may erelong require the 
supeilhtendcqceof a calm, temperate, 
aqd* experienced head; and, finally, 
there-Js the question of revenue and 
'the inchoate, jyhtem of freo^tradqi^ 
There is quite enough work ready to 
i^e hand of the present miqlstry, if 
they only chodsp to undertake it. 
The country party, we believe, 
win form an effective and a watch- 
ful opposition, and will prove the 
best safeguard against any rash 
or ‘uncalled-fqr expermicnts. Situa- 
ted ap they now are,^they have no 
^ther functions to perform; and w^e 
would Earnestly entreat of them, 
during the period w^hich must elapse 
between the present time and the 
next general election, to bury, in so far 
pemay be, all animosity for the past ; 
and to reflect seriously in wl^at manner 


the changes, which are now inevitable, 
may be best carried out for the bene- 
fit of the nation at large. The artificial 
fabric which has been reared during 
many years of conquest and successful 
industry, has now been deprived of its 
equipoise,' and is fast becoming a min! 
Wc thought, and we still think, that it 
may be difficult to find a better ; but 
the work of demolition has already 
commenced, and w^o must do what 
wo can to assist in the construction of 
another. At all events, w'e are en- 
titled to insist upon working rigidly 
by plan. Let us know wh<at wc are 
about to do, before w^ebind our bands 
to any partial and one-sided luoasurc; 
and, above all things, let us take care 
that the poorer classes of our fellow'- 
siibjects shall not suffer privaiiori or 
want of employment during the ad- 
justing and development of the new 
commercial theories. A little time 
will show their actual value. Long 
before the inveniiou of the Irish soc&l 
remedies, we shall be enabled to judge 
how far the free-trade policy of Eng- 
land is likely to be reciprocated abroad 
—we shall learn too, by the sure iiw 
dex of the balance-sheet,' whether 
these changes arc operating towards 
oiir loss or our gain ; and w^e shall 
also have some opportunity of testing 
the efficiency of the present admiuis.- 
tration. Let us, at all events, be 
prepared for future action ; and since 
we cannot altogctiier dismiss from 
our mhids the political history of the 
last few montlis, let us make it a 
useful lesson. It may be instructive 
for future statesmen to learn how tlie 
most powx^rful parXy in this age and 
country has been broken up and 
severed, not by any act of their own, 
but by the change of policy of their 
leader.. It nw' also teach thou the 
value of candour and of opqji dealing 
—virtues of such universal application, 
that, we cannot yield to doclriues 
which would exclude them even from 
the. councils of a cabinet. 


fidtnburyiif^ 'Printed by MaUantyne and Hughes^ PauTs WorA. 
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Man must bn content to follow the 
steps of Providfiicc tardil}^ timidly, 
and uncertainly ; but he can have no 
pursuit more worthy of his genius, bis 
wfedom, or his virtue. Why one half 
of the globe remained hidden from the 
other during the four or five thousand 
years after its creation, is among the 
questions which we may long ask 
without obtaining an answer. Why 
the treasures, the plants, and the ani- 
mals of America should have been 
uttcrl}' unknown, alike to* the adveuj 
turous expeditions of Tyro and SidoU, 
to the nautical skill of the Carthagi- 
nian, to the brilliant curiosity of the 
Cxieok, nud to the imperial ambition 
of the Roman ; while their discovery 
"was re^iTcd for a Genoese sailor in 
the fifteenth century, is a problem 
perhaps inaccessible of solution by any 
human insight into the ways of the 
Great Disposer of all things. Yet 
may it not be conjectured that the 
knowledge was expressly withheld 
until it could be of nractical use to 
mankind; that "if AnW’ica had been 
discovered a thousand years before, it 
would have been found only n vast 
wilderness in both its southern and 
northern divisions, for it was then 
almost wholly unpeopled; that with 
the chief interest of imperial Romo 
tuiTied to European possession or 
Eastern conquest, the discovery w ould 
have been nearly thrown away ; that 
there was hithcrto.no superflux of 
European population to pour into this 
magnificent desert ; . and that even if 
Roman adventure had dared the ter- 
rors of the ocean, and the perils of 
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new: climates, at an almost intermin- 
able distance from home, the massa- 
cres and plunders habitual to hea- 
then conquest must have impeded; if 
not wholly broken up, the progress of ^ 
the feeble population already settling 
on the soil ; or perhaps trained that 
population to haA)it8 of ferobity llkA , 
their owi^ and turned a peaccfuhaiid 
pastoral land into a scene of slaughter 
au(b*misery? " . 

The discovery of the American Con- 
tinent flashed on the woi^d like the 
discovery of a new Creation. In read- , 
ing the correspondence of the leai^ned 
jit the time, the return of Cohthibus,. ‘‘ 
and the knowledge which .that: rethm 
brought, is spoken of wUh a r£y[>turj^ 
of language itibre resembling an Ara- . 
biaa tale than the narrative of ^he 
most adventurous voyage of ihaii. ’ 
The iwinjitivo races of thpiK fellpw- 
beings, living in the simplicity of *na- 
ture. under forests pf the palm, witliit 
all uclicions fruits for their food^, with 
gold and pearls for their toys, albtdr 
the rieh treasurcs of new plUtits and 
animals of all species for theh* indul- 
gence and their nee, were described 
with the astonishment and delight of 
a dream of Fairy-land, or the stiH 
richer visions of restored Taradiso. 

Yet, when the hues of imagination . 
grew colourless by time, the conti- 
nents of tlife AYeSt displayed to the 
ripened knowledge of Europe virtues 
only still more substantial. 'The con- 
trast between th^ northern and south- 
ern portions of the New AVorld is of 
the most strikftig kflSd, It is'lcarcely 
less marked than the distinction be- 
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tween the broken, deeply-divided, and 
weH- watered surface of Europe, and 
the broad plains, vast mountain 
rpngps, and few, but mighty rivers, 
which form the characteristic features 
of Asia. In North America, we see 
a land of singularly varied surface, in 
its pjfiinitivc state, covered with fo- 
resl; with an uncertain climate; a 
‘fioil seldom luxuriant, often sterile, 
every where requiring, and generally 
rewarding luftnan industry ; watered 
by many rivers, .penetrated in almost 
every diiection by navigable streams, 
and traversed ftom north to south, an 
unusual direction forr|ivcrs, by an im- 
mense stream, the IMississippi, bringing 
down the furs, the produce of the 
north, the corn of tlie temperate zone, 
the li'uits of the tropics, and connect- 
ingall those regions with the commerce 
qf Jlurope : a natural canal, of more 
a, two thousand miles, without a 
. Jeptiblo difference of breadth, from 
i.\ew Orleans to tlie falls of St An- 
thony. The Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
rivers, traverse the land in a 
variety of directions, with courses of 
ftom .fifteen hundred to two thousand 
i^es ; and to the north of the United 
States, a chain of vast inland seas, a 
jSno^eseion of Mediterraneans, sur- 
rounded by productive provinces, ra- 
filling with, a busy population. 

The southern portion of the New 
,Wqrld exhibits the. plains of Tai’t,ary^ 
solitary mountain range of JmJia, 
".tWfeitiUty *f the Asiatic soil. It, too, 
its Ganges and its Indus, in fhc 
' ;^a«:on and the Kio de la Elata ; but 
ith smaller etreams are few and feeble. 
IthasAfie^efy hegtt o(;.Jndia^the dan- 
gnrous/exlialations ef 4he jungle, the 
tiger . though of a Jess 

dmng^d,pdwerfnl species ; and the 
delicate,, timid, |md in- 
the Hindoo. 

" 4 .Wiyibnl speaking of the contrast an 
^y:saeta^e^iB all its pomts, 
aquestionahle that and 

^ bpcfi formed w 

Immapkind Asdis- 
' aiyi^'^ase ; ,^t the 
" ^ssed^my ns the 
theSwith allows 

^ f 

it^ot also be yrationa!ily'*febn* 
r j|eji|ared^; t|iat in % di^qyen^ Europe 
America were equally the objects 
' PmvidtentiA beuevolence? It 
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was palpably the Divine wilLto give 
Europe a new and^ powerful advance 
in the fifteenth century. Printing, 
gunpowder, and the mariner's com- 
pass, were its gifts to Europe; to be fol- 
lowed and consummated in. that new 
impulse at once to religious truth and 
to social improvement, whioh so soon, 
transpired in theGermauKeformatloD, 
and in the commercial system of Eng- 
land and the continental nations. The 
extension of this mighty impulse to 
America rapidly followed. The first 
English colony was planted in North 
America in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
great protectress of Protestantism; 
and the first authentic knowledge of 
South America.was brought to Europe 
by the discoveries of Englishmen, fol- 
lowuijg the route of Columbus, and 
going beyond him. It is true that the 
intercourse of the South with the ener- 
getic qualities and free principles of 
Europe was impeded by an iiiUnencc 
which, from its first being, has been lios^- 
tile to the free progress of the human 
mind. The Popedom threw its shadow 
over Spanish America, and the great 
experiment of civilisation vras com- 
paratively thrown away wherever tho 
priest pf llonio was paramount. Tho 
land, too, witnessed a succession ot 
slaughters, and tho still more fearful 
trade in the unfortunate natives of 
Africa. But the most powerful con- 
trast was furnished to mankind in the 
rapid growth of the Protestant states 
of the north, in their increasing com- 
merce, in the vigour of their laws, in 
the activity of tho , public mind, and 
the ascent of their scattered and feeble 
cdmmnnities into the rank and the 
enjoyments of a great nation. . 

Nor are we to speak of South Ame- 
rica as having wholly slept during the 
period since ita^discovery. If all the 
larger facultira which give nations a 
place in history remained in a state of 
collapse under the pressurh of Spain, 
society, had made a forward step In 
every province of that, great tei:ritoi 7 . 
Tho iuhabitanta , had' never relapsed 
into their primitiye barbarism ; they 
had laws^ commerce^ ntanrifactures, 
and literature, all in a ^der de* 
gree thap as developed under the 
vivl4 ' activity jf, Eprppe, bht all 
raising the, provinces into a gravel 
capacity of social vigoiur, of popular 
civlfiaatloA, aai^ even of that 

pure religion jriftipiilj. which national" 
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power is only national evil. Perhaps 
tflc cloud which has rested for so many 
ages over the moral soil of South Ame- 
rica, may have been suffered to remain 
until the soil itself acquired strength 
for a larger product under a more 
industrious generkion. It is not im- 
probable that as the gold and silver of 
the South -were evidently developed, 
in the fifteenth century, to supply the 
new commercial impulse of that time 
of European advance, the still more 
copious, and still more important, 
agricultural wealth of countries over- 
flowing with unused exuberance — the 
magnificent tropical fertilityof the con- 
tinents beyond the ocean — may have 
been reserved to increase the opulence 
and sthanlate the ardour of a period 
which the Steam- boat and the Railway 
liave marked for a mighty change in 
the earth ; and in which they may be 
only the first fruits of scientific skill, 
the promises of inventions still more 
powerful, the heralds of a general pro- 
gress of mankind*, to whose colossal 
strides all the past is feeble, unpur- 
posed, and ineffectnal. 

The invasion of the Mexican terri- 
tory by the army of the United States 
has naturally attracted the eyes of 
Europe; and whether the war shall 
issue in a total conquest or in a hollow 
peace, its results must strongly aflcct 
the future condition of the country. 
Mexico must at once take the bold 
attitude of an empire, or must be dis- 
severed, province by province, until 
its very name is no more. But no 
country of the yestern world has 
a position more fitted for empire. 
"Washed on the east by the gulf which 
bears its name, and* on the west 1:^ * 
the Pacific, it thus possesses direct 
access to two oceans, and by them to 
the most opulent regiong of the globe. 
On the south it can dread no rival in 
the struggling state of CriiatCmala. 
^Jut the north is^the true frontier on 
which the battle of jits existence Is to 
bo fought, if fought at all, for l>eyond 
that barrier stretch the United States. 
The extent of its territory startles 
European Conceptions, extending in 
north latitude from fifteen to fotty- 
twp degrees, aifd in west longitude 
from eighty-seven to one hundred and 
twenty-five degi’ees. Its siirfhce, on 
a ^enetal calculation, contaiiis about 
a million and a half of square miles, 
or abouf setTen tiihes the dimensions of 


France. Yet, though thus approaching' 
the equator, the climate of Mexico is in 
general highly favourable to life and 
to the products of the temperate zone : 
the incomparably larger portion of its 
surface being a succession of table- , 
lands or elevated plains, where, With 
the sun of the tropics blazing almost : 
vertically, tlie evenings are refi-esliing- 
ly cool, the breeze is felt fromthemoun- 
taiiis or the ocean, and the days arc" 
scarcely hotter than those of Europe* 
Wo now glance at the principal 
features of this great territory. 

Vera Cruz, itsL chief commercial 
city, and mccliirin of intercourse with 
Europe, is handsomely built, exhibit- 
ing tho usual signs of commercial 
W'ealth, in the stateliness of its pri- " 
vate houses, and in the rarer peculi- 
arity of wide and cleanly streets. But 
when did' commerce build with any 
othev; consideration than that ^,of 
trade? Vera Cruz is proverbiaHy! 
unhealthy ; a range of swamps in 
vicinity loads the snmirier air with 
fatal exhalations ; and the Vomito; 
the name for a rapid disease, evident^ 
ly akin to tho fearful Black-vomit of 
Africa, requires either the most vigils 
lant precaution, or more probably the^^ 
most fortunate chance, to escape its 
immediate seizure of the frame. Yet 
it is said that this disease seldom at- 
tacks the natives of the city. 

But tlie general suscc^bility of the 
European I'rame to tropical disease^ ik 
tried here in* almost every shafKJ of 
suffering ; and typhus, yellow fovei% 
and almost pestilence, terribly thin 
the concourse of the stranger. , 'I'r 
Yet such is the courage of money- 
making in all parts of the worid, that « 
climate is regarded aisonly a bu|^ar* - 
The trader in Vera Cruz enters on 
the campaign against all the . 
that flesh is heir to,” as if he had a 
. patent for life. T^ streets, m the 
trading settsoii, Wiibit 
crowds ; the harbour is full of 
nestling under the jpi^octlou of SI 
Juan a'Ulida from finrsts of 
wind which spmetiines#liO]»n With * 
terrible violence from tho'north ; hhd' ' 
the funeral and the festivity Om-. , 
together, and Without tnneh. impeding ' . 
each other, in a lafid tbr "Ihe^ 
time' exhibits the very Festlno, or 
fete of the Merchant, the Safior, inoid. ^ 
the Creole. * . 

But, when this season ends, Vera ■ 
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Craz is as sad as a dungeon, as silent No spot of the earth/’ says oiio 
a inonasteiy, and as sickly as' an of those neighbourly persons, “ will 
hospital. The sehoras, a race of per- bo more desirable than the soil of 
fectly Spanish-vlsaged, black-eyed, Mexico for a residence, whenever it 
and very coquettish beauties, sit all is in possession of our race,, with the 
day drooping in their balconies, like government and laws which th^y 
•doves upon the housetops, perhaps carry with them wherever they go 
longing for a liurricano, an earth- The march of time is not more cor- 
quake,orany thing whichmay break up tain than that this will he, and proba- 
the monotony of their existence. The bly at no distant 
.sound of a guitar, a passing footstep. And, on this showing, the man of 
nay, the whine of a beggar, sets a “ govcinment and laws ” proceeds to 
whole street in motion, and there is “ sink, burn, and destroy,” in the 
a general rustling of mantillas, and a “ great cause of humanity,” edifies 
general rush to the windows. The the native by graposhot, and polishes 
men bear their calamity better ; the him with the cutlass. In those ex- 
aeHor, when he has once a cigar bo- ploits of a free and enlightened ” 
tween his sallow lips, has mado up people, our only surprise is that diplo- 
his mind for the day. Whether he macy itself takes the trouble of ofier- 
atands in the sunshine or sits in the ing any apology whatever. The com- 
flhade — ^whether he w'akes or sleeps, parative powers of resistance and 
the cigar serves him for all the exer- attack settle the conscience of the 
<iisc of^his animal functions. » His affair in a word. The seizure is easy, 
brain is as much enveloped in smoke and therefore why should it not be 
us his moustaches; his cares vanish made? The riflemen of Kentucky 
like the smoke itself. It ‘is not until and the hunters of Virginia, the 
his cigar-box is empty, that he re- squatters of Ohio and the sympa- 
verts to the consciousness of his being thizers of Massachusots, ail see tlie 
un inhabitant of this world of ours. affair in the proper light ; and why 
‘ But some are of a more aspiring should the philosopher or the plulau- 
^isposition. They now and then thropist, the man of justice or the 
glance round upon the udble land- man of religion, be listened to on 
ucape which encircles their city. But subjects so much more easily settled 
they do this with the most dexterous by the rattle of twelve- pounders? 
determination not to move a limb. The. right of making war on Mexico 
Their houset are flat-roofed ; some of has not yet found a single defender 
them have little glazed chambers on but in the streets; not a single ground 
, the roofs ; and tUerp they sit with the of defence but in the roar of the rab- 
fiky. above them, the mountains round ble ; not a single plea but in the con- 
then^, and the sea beneath them, venicnce of the possession. Even the 
dreaming away like so many dor- American journals ffave given up theh* 
mice. "One of their American dc- old half-savage rant of universal con- 
ficribers comjDarcs the whole well- quest. Every drop of blood shed in 
b‘red 4 )opulation to a colony of bea- a war of aggression is sure to be 
•if;ers ; but, .we‘ presume, without the avenged. 

4uduBtry of ihe quadruped. Their The prcseqjt town is not the town 
; still closer resemblanfce would be to a of Cortes. His “ Villa liica de Vera 
wax- work colle^on on a large sqale, Cruz” (The Rich City of the Ti’ue 
.^^bre tinsel petlHoats, woolleoi^^rgs, Cross) was seated six miles further 
knd bugle eyes imitate huiffanity, inland. But trade decided against 
l and every thing is before the spccta- the choice of the great soldier. The 
fait are, , pen, in this instance, conquered the 

,, , Joiiathajuwho^thinkshiaiself boim sword a century before the conflict 
to' lay hold scrap of the began in Europe. The population of 

globe ,;ty w||i^\^^caa^tijfn one cent the old city slipped away to.the new 
bf. iiourse, on the'’ apd hasty hovels on the shore; and 
niines, the grpund consecrated by the banner 
and movgtams-^as his oivn. ! He of the Spanish hero was left to the 
Mmseif fi;om .all scruples on donkey and the thistle. 
tW .sutgect by the obvious coilve- The visible protcctor bfthoeity and 
^enee of the conceptiou. harbour (it has saints innumerable) 
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is the island of St Juan de Ulloa, 
lying within 600 yards* of tho mole ; 
and on which stands the well-known 
fortress. Ships, of course, pass im- 
mediately under its guns; and it is 
regai'ded as the most powerful fortress 
in Mexico, or perhaps in the New 
World, being now thorongldy armed, 
'i'his is a differeut state of tilings from 
the condition in which it was found 
by tlie French squadron in 1839. The 
1 amparts were then scarcely mounted, 
the guns w^ere more dangerous to the 
garrison than to the enemy, and of 
regular artillerists there were few or 
none ; ' engineers were unheard of. 
The French naturally did as they 
pleased ; achieved a magnanimous 
triumph over bare walls, and plucked 
a laurel for the Prince de Joinville 
from the most barren of all possible 
soils of victory ; but it served for a 
bulletin. They would pi'obably now 
find another kind of reception, for the 
ramparts hact guns, and the guns 
have artillerymen. 

The aspect of the Mexican coast 
from the sea is singularly bold. On 
the north and west the >vatcrs of the 
Gulf wash a level shore ; but on tho 
south all is a crescent of mountains, 
rising to a general height of 12,600 
feet above the ’level of the sea ; but 
the noblest object is the snow-capped 
piimacle of Orizaba, rising, according 
to Humboldt, 17,400 feet, and covered 
with perpetual snow from the height 
of 15,092. This is a volcanic moun- 
tain, but wdiich has slept since the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; what 
must have been its magiiilicencc when 
its summit was covered with flame! 

The mode of conveyance between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico is chiefly by 
an establishment of stage-coaches, 
making three journeys a-week be- 
tween the capitals. Those vehicles, 
originally established by an American 
of the United States, arc now the 
property of a Mexican whom they 
are rapidly making rich. The horses 
arc Mexican, and, though small, are 
strong and spirited. The stage leaves 
Vera Cruz at eleven at night, and 
arrives about three o^clock in the 
next afternoon at Jalapa, a distance 
of about seventy miles, and a con- 
tinual ascent through mountains. The 
houses on the wayside arc few and 
wretched, constructed of caues ten 


feet long, fixed in the ground, and 
covered with palm-tree leaves. The 
villages strongly resemble those of the 
American* Indians ; hovels ten or 
twelve feet square, with a small patch 
of ground /or Chillies and Indian 
corn — the only difiercnco of those 
orginal styles of architecture bcinfe 
that the northern builds with logs, 
tho sonthern 'with mud in the shape 
of bricks. " 

A large portion of the country be- 
tween those two towns belonged to 
the well-known General Santa Anna. 
The soil of his vast estate is fertile, 
but left to its natural fertility — the 
General being a" shepherd, and said to 
have trom forty to fift}^ thousand head 
of cattle in his pastures. He also acts 
the farmer, and takes in cattle to 
graze. His demand is certainly not 
high ; and Yorkshire will be asto- 
nished to hear that he feeds them at 
forty dollars the hundred. 

The ascent of the momitain range, 
and the varieties of the road, natu- 
rally keep the traveller on the qui 
vice, Witli the air singularly trans- 
pareut, with the brightest of skies 
above, and tbe most varied of southern 
landscapes stretching to an unlimited 
extent below, the eye finds a continual 
feast. The city of Jalapa stands on 
the slope, throned on a shelf of tho 
mountain 4000 feet above the sea, 
and with 4000 feet of the bold and 
sunny range above it. The whole 
horizon, except in the direction of 
Vera Ciiiz, is a circle of mountains, 
and towering above them all, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, (which, 
from the clearness of the air, seems 
scarcely the fourth part of the distance,^ 
rises tbe splendid cone of Orizaba. On 
the summit of the range stands Perote, 
a town connected with a strong fortress, 
perhaps the highest in position that 
the world exhibits— 8500 feet abovo 
the shore. 

£te!ght makes trio difference be- 
tween heat and cold every wliere. In 
the middle of a summer which burns 
the blood in the human frame at Vera 
Cruz, men in Perote button their coats 
to the chin, and sleep in blankets. 
Thus winter is brought from the Poles 
to the Tropic, and the Mexican shivers 
under the most fiery sunshine of 
globe. * 

The next stage is Puebla— eighty 
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miles f ,the road passes prer a vnst 

g ain generally without a sign of cul« 
ration, as generally destitute of in- 
habitants, and with scarcBly a tree, 
and scarcely a stream. It is difficult 
to know to what purpose this huge 
prairie can be turned, ekce|>t to a 
^eld of battle. As the road approaches 
Puebla, there arc farms erected by -the 
town; and from wliich its wants are 
dhiefly supplied. They produce wheat, 
barley, and Indian corn. The only 
Ibdder for horses is wheaten straw, 
but on this they contrive to “grow 
fat ; ’’ we are not called on to account 
for the phenomenon. 

But every nation loves to intoxi- 
cate itself, and the Mexican boasts of 
the most nauseous invention for the 
purpose among the discoveries of man. 
Pulque, the national beverage, is the 
juice of the Agave Americana, fer- 
mciitotl. The original process by 
which the fermentation is pi'odncod 
is one wliiclf wo shall not venture to 
detail ; but the Ihjuor obtained from 
the section of the plant is drawn up 
by a rude syphon, and i)OLirod into 
dressed ox-liidcs. The taste is maw- 
kish, and the smell is noisome. Yet, 
to the IMcxicaii, it is nectar and am- 
brosia together, ruhjiic is to him 
meat, drink, and clothing, for without 
it the world has no plcasurc.s. The 
most remarkable circumstance is, that 
it is without strength. Thus it wants 
the charm of brand}", 'wliich may 
madden, but which at least warms ; 
or aquafortis, which the Pole and the 
Russ are said to drink as a qualifier 
of their excesses in train oil j but the 
Mexican would rather die, or even 
fight, than dispense with his pulque ; 
and if Santa Anna had but put his 
warriors on short allow’ance of the 
.national liquOr before his last battle, 
and promised them double allowance 
after it, he would probably have been, 
at this moment, onthoMcxicaiithjone. 

The Agave, called by the natives 
Maguey, is certainly an extraordiiiaij 
instance of succulency, and an un- 
rivalled acquisition to a thirsty popu- 
lation. A single plant of the Agave 
has been known to supply one hun- 
dred and fii^ gallons of this sap. 
in good land irgrows to an enormous 
Hisse, the centre stem often thirty feet 
^highv iand”^ twelve or fifteen inches in 
diatheter at the bottom. When the 


. plant is in £ower, which oceui's from 
seven to fifteen years old, the centre 
stem is cut off at the bottom, and the 
juice is collected. 

Humbolt says, that a single plant 
will yield four hundred and fifiy-ijwo 
cubic, inches of liquor in twenty^fonr 
hours, for four or five months, which 
would give upwards of four hundred 
gallons. How curious are the distri- 
butions of nature ! All this profuse 
efflux of mawkish fluid would be 
thrown away in any other country. 
But nature has given the Mexican a 
palate for its enjoyment, and to him 
the draught is rapture. ' 

Mexico is the land for the lovers of 
pumice-stone. The whole road from 
Vera Cruz to the capital is covered 
with remnants of lava. Every ])lain 
seems to have been burnt up by erup- 
tions a thousand years old, or, accord- 
ing to the time-table of the geologist, 
from ten to ten thousand millions of 
years ago. 'With the mountain to]>s 
all on fire, and the plains waving with 
an imiiulatioii of llamc, Mexico must 
have been a splendid, though rather 
an inconvenient residence, in the 
“olden time.” 

jVIexican agriculture has not 3"Ct 
attained the invention of an iron 
ploughshare ,* its substitute is iwimi- 
tive, and %voodcn. It evidently dates 
as far back as the times of the Dis- 
persion. Kor, with thousands and 
tens of thousands of horses, have they 
yet discovered that a horse may be 
yoked to a plough. The Turks say, 
that the plague exists only where 
Mahometanism is tlie religion, and 
they seem to regard the distinction as 
a peculiar favour of Providence. It has 
been said by, or for, the Spaniards of 
the present day, that no railroad ex- 
ists, nor, we i)rcsume, can exist, 
“ where the Spanish language is 
spoken.” The late abortive attempts 
to make a railway from Bayonne to Ma- 
drid, so fat* prove the incompatibility of 
railways with the tongue of the Pen- 
insula. A little effort of human pre- 
sumption in Cuba, has been ventured 
on, in the shape of a brief railway, 
wliich already goes, as we are inform- 
ed, at the rate of seme half-dozen 
miles an hour. But as this is a dan- 
gerous speed to a Spaniard, we nalur- 
ally suppose that the enterprise will 
be abandoned. But though the ina- 





jcnty of the population^ hetween 
drinking pulque and smoking cigara^ 
dnd their Jiands completely fuli, one 
class is at least suAcicntly active. 
Bobbers in Mexico are what pedlars 
used to be in England ; they keep up 
the life of the villages, plunder wher- 
ever they can, cheat where they can- 
not plunder, ride stout horses, and 
lead, on the whole, a vai-ied, and 
sometimes a very gay life. One of 
the American travellers saw, at one of 
the villages where the stage changed 
horses, a dashing and pictmesque 
figure, gaudily dressed, who rode by 
on a handsome horse richly capari- 
soned. On inquiring if the coachman 
knew him, the answer was, that lie 
knew him j)erfectly well, and that he 
was the captain of a band of robbers, 
who had plundered the stage several 
times since the whip and reins had 
been in liis hands. On the Americans 
urging the question, u hy he had not 
brought the robber to punisliinent, the 
answer was, “ that he would be sure 
to be shot by some of the band the 
next time ho passed the road ; ” the 
honour of Mexican thieves being pe- 
culiarly nice ui)on this point. It ap- 
peared that the dashing horsemau 
had gone through the village on a 
Teconnaisnance^ but probably not liking 
the obvious preparations of tlic tra- 
vellers, had postponed the caption. 

The mode of managing things in 
this somnolent country, is remarkable 
for its tranquillity. The American 
who narrates the circumstance, had 
taken with him from Vera Cruz four 
^•agoons ; but on accidentally enquir- 
ing on the road into the state of their 
arms, hq, found that but one carabine 
had a lock in fighting order, and even 
that one w^as not loaded ; on which he 
dismissed the guard, and trusted to 
his companions, who were all well 
armed. The Mexican travellers, taking 
the matter in another way, never caiTy 
arms, but prepare a small purse to 
be robbed of,” of which they are , rob- 
bed accordingly. A few miles from 
Perote, the road winds round a high 
hill, and the passengers generally get 
aut and walk. The Americans on this 
occasion had left their arms in the 
carriage, but their more prudent chief 
immediately ordered them to carry 
them in tlieir hands, and in the course 
of the ascent, they pounced upon a 


" gropp ruMms whom tbe driven 
pronounced tOt be robbers : and wbOf 
hut forHheirmmkf would probably 
have atta^ed them. In less than $ 
month after thia,«i9vc or six AmanV 
cans having left their arms in the 
stage at this spbty teere attacked, and 
stript of every cent belonging to them^ 
Tt must be owned that this country 
has fine advantages for the gentlemoa 
of the road. The highway between 
Vera Cruz hnd Mexico is the giseat 
conduit of life in the country. Nearly 
all the commerce goes by that way, 
and -ninety out of every hundred tra- 
vellers pass by the same route. The 
chief portion of the road is throngli an 
absolute desert. It frequently winds 
up the sides of moautaiiis, and then 
is bordered by forests of evergreens, 
forming a capital shelter for the land . 
pirate, the w hole being a combination 
of Hounslow Heath and Shooter’s 
Hill on a grand scale, andP making 
highway robbery not merely a showy 
but a safe speculation, the gaming- 
table being the chief recruitiug-ollice 
of llic wdiole battalion of Mercury. 

The statistics of gaming might bor- 
row a chapter from Mexico. The 
passion for play is public, universal, 
aud unbounded. It is probably su- 
perior even to tlio passion for jmlque. 
Every one plays, and plays for all 
that lie is w orth in the w'orld, and 
often for more. Hut he has his re- 
source — the road. A man who has 
lost his last dollar, but w'ho is deter- 
mined to })lay on till he dies, lays 
himself under strong temptations of 
coveting his neighbour’s goods. The 
hour wlieii the stages pass is known 
to every one j the points of the road 
where they must go slowly up the 
hill, are familiar to all highway recol- 
lections. Associates are expeditiously 
found among the loiterers, who, after 
their own ruin, sit round the room 
w^a^liing the luck of others. The 
baud is formed in a moment; they 
take the road without delay, post 
themselves in the evergreens, enjoy 
the finest imaginable prospect, and 
breathe the most refreshing air, untU 
the creaking of the coach- wheels puts 
them oil the alert. They then exhibit 
their weapons, the passengers pro- 
duce their little parses, the* stage 
robbed of every thing portable, \(fr 
convertible into cash, the band retwb 
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to the gaming-table, fling out their 
coin, and play till they are either rich 
or ruined once more. 

Some time after an adventure, 
such as we have described, the stage 
was robbed near Puebla by a gang, 
all of whom - had the appearance of 
gentlemen. When the operation of 
rifling every body and every thing 
was completed, one of the robbers 
observed — ‘‘ that they -must not be 
looked on as professional thieves, for 
they were gentlemen ; but having 
been unfortunate at play, tliey were 
forced to put the company to tlibi in- 
convenience, for which they requested 
their particular pardon." 

An incident of this order occurring 
in the instance of a public personage, 
some years before, long excited re- 
markable interest. The Swiss consul 
had been assassinated at noonday. 
A carriage had driven up to his door, 
out of which three men came, one in 
the dress of a priest. On the doors 
being opened they seized and gagged 
the ])orter, rushed into the apartment 
where the consul was sitting, mur- 
dered and robbed him, and tlien re- 
treated. None knew whence thej" 
came or whither they went ; but the 
lunrdcrcd man, in his dying struggle, 
had torn a button off the coat of one 
of the robbers, wldch they found still 
clenched in his hand. A soldier was 
shortly aftei* seen with more money 
than he could account for ; siisi)tcioii 
naturally fell upon him ; his quarters 
were searched, and one of his coats 
was found with the button torn off. 
He was convicted, but relied upon a 
pardon through the Colonel Yanez, 
chief aide-de-camp of the president 
tSanta Anna, who was his accomplice 
;ia the transaction. On being brought 
out for execution, and placed on 
the fatel bench where criminals are 
stran|red, he cried out, “ Stop, 1 will 
acknowledge liiy accomplices;" and 
he pronounced the name of the colo- 
tiel* Search was immediately made 
in the house of Yanez, and a letter in 
cipher was fotind,, connecting him 
with this and other robberies. Tins 
letter wad left in the Lands of one of 
the judges I he was offered a large 
eum to oestroy it, and refused. In a 
Tew days after he was found dead, as 
was supposed, by poison. The paper 
mm thenirausferred to another judge, 


who was offered the same bribe, and 
who promised to destwy it ; but on 
conferring with his priest, though he 
took the money, ho shrank from the 
actual destioiction of tlie document, 
and kept it in silence. Yanez wa^ 
brought to trial, and, believing that 
the paper was no longer in existence, 
treated the charge with contempt. Tho 
paper was produced, and the aide-de- 
camp was condemned and exmited. 

TiiebLi is one of tho handsomest 
cities in the Mexican territory. 13io 
houses are lofty, and in good tast|^ 
and the streets are wide and clean. 
About six miles from the city sto^ 
Choliita, which Coates described “as 
having a population of forty thousand 
citizens, well clothed," and, as it 
might appear, peculiarly devout ac- 
cording to thoir own style, for the 
conqueror counted in it the towers of 
four hundred idol temples. Of this 
city not a vestige remains but an im- 
mense mound of brick, on which now 
stands a. Komisli cliapci. 

Iloyond Puebla, cultivation extends 
to a considerable distance on both 
sides of the road. To the right lies 
the republic of Tlascala, so memo- 
3*able in the history of the Spanish 
cmniiiest,- and once crowded with a 
population of warriors. The road 
then runs at the foot of Pococatapetl, 
the highest of tho Mexican mountains, 
seventeen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The capital is now 
approached ; and on passing over the 
next ridge, the first glimpse is caught 
of the famous valle}'^ and city of Mex- 
ico. From this ridge Cortes had the 
lirst view of bis conquest. It must 
have been an object of indescribable 
interest to the great soldier who had 
fought his way to tho possession of 
the noblest prize of his age. The val- 
ley of JMexico, a circuit of seventeen 
hundred square miles, must then have 
been a most magnificent sight, if it 
be true that it contained “ forty cities, 
and villages without number.” Time, 
war, and the fatal government of 
Spain, have nearly turned this splen- 
did tract into a desert. But It still 
lias features combining the picturesque 
with the grand. The valley partially 
resembles the crater of an immense 
volcano wholly surroiinded by moun- 
tains, some of them rising ten thou- 
sand feet above the city. Jn the cen- 
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tre of this vast oval basin is a lake, 
or rather a chain of lakes, through 
the midst of which the road now 
passes for about eighteen miles, on a 
raised causeway. The city stands in 
the north-eastern quarter of the valley, 
not more than three miles from the 
niouiituins, at an elevation oi seven 
thousand four hundred and seventy 
feet, and its position seems obvioubly 
made for the capital of an empire. 

Mexico is regarded as the “ state- 
liest city ” in the New World. Its 
plan was laid, and the principal por- 
tion of its public buildings are said to 
have been designed, by Cortes. They 
bear all the impress of a superb mind. 
The habdual meanness of dcmocratical 
building has no place there ; the ma- 
jority of the fiibrics wore c\idenlly 
constructed by a man to wliom tlie 
royal arcliitccturo of the Ihiropean 
nations was familiar, and the finest 
houses in the city are still inhabited 
by the descendants of the conqueror. 

The principal square is the pride of 
the Mexicans, and the admiration of 
travellers. It has an area of twelve 
acres ; unluckily, this fine space, 
which in England would be covered 
vv;ith verdant turf, shrubs, and flowers, 
is covered only with pavement. Ilut 
the buildings are on a noble scale. 
The Cathedral Alls one whole side of 
the square, the Talacc another, and 
the sites of both arc memorable and 
historical ; the Cathedral standing 
on the ground where once stood the 
great idol temple, and the Talacc on 
the ground of the palace of JNlonte- 
zurna ! The latter building is 500 feet 
long, and contains the public ofliccs, 
besides the apartments of the Presi- 
dent. The Cathedral is of striking 
Gothic architecture, and after all the 
pressures and plunderings of the later 
period, still retains immense wealth. 
The high altai* is covered with plates 
of silver, interspersed with ornaments 
of, massive gold. This altar is in- 
closed with a balustrade a hundred 
feet long, not less precious than the 
h||;h altar itself. It is composed of 
an amalgam of gold, silver, and cop- 
per^ richly flourished and figured. It 
is said than an offer had been made 
to purchase it at its weight in silver, 
giving half a million of dollars be- 
sides. Of this balustrade there are 
not less in the .building than 300 feet. 


Statues, vases, and huge candlesticks 
of the precious metals, meet the eye 
every where ; and yet it is said that 
the still more precious portion of the 
treasure is hidden from the popular 
eye. The streets are wide, and cross 
each other at right angles, dividing 
the whole city into squares. But the 
llomish habit of giving the most sa- 
cred names to common things, is 
acted on in Mexico witli most offen- 
sive familiarity. The names of the 
streets are instances of this profana- 
tion, which has existed wherever 
monks liavc been the masters. Thhs, 
the Mexi(‘.ini will tell yon that he lives 
in “ Jesus,” or in the “ Holy Ghost.” 
Ill the Spanish navy the most sacred 
names were similarly profaned ; and the 
Santi.ssima Trinuhula (the Most Holy 
Trinity) was a fliig-shij> in the iieet 
destroyed at Trafalgar. What blas- 
plicmies and bi utalitlcs must not have 
been mingled with this sacked name 
in the months of a crew ! 

The churches are the chief build- 
ings in the city, some of them of great 
size, and all filled with plate and other 
wealth. Yet the houses, even of the 
most opulent families, exhibit some of 
the vilest habits of the vilest southern 
cities of Europe. To pass over other 
matters, in the whole city there is 
perhaps not a stable separate from the 
house. The stud is on tlio basement 
story, and it may be conceived how 
repulsive must be the effects of such 
an arrangement in the burning cli- 
mate of Mexico I The servants’ rooms 
are also upon this floor; and iu some 
of tlie jirincipal houses the visitors have 
to pass through this row of stables and 
sleeping rooms on their way to the 
chief apartments. In some, too, of 
the larger private houses, no less than 
thirty or forty families reside, each 
renting one or two rooms, an^aving 
a common stair of^^exit to tflUtreet. 
This crowding of families is produced, 
iu the first instance, by the narrow 
limits of the city, which is scarcely 
more than two miles in length by a 
mile and a half in breadth ; and in 
the next, by the lazy habits of their 
Spanish ancestry, which still gathered 
them together for the sake of gossip- 
ing and idling, and which seem every 
where to have had an abhorrence 
of cleanliness, of fresh air, and of the 
sight of a field ; the population thus 
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on^^each other, Mobile the 
eomitry round them is open, health* 
fUl^'axS eheerful. The inhabitants, to 
tlu^ amount of two hundred thousand, 
Oiddently prefer half sufibcation in an 
atmosphere that tortures the nostrils 
of all strangers and are content with 
the dust and dimness, the heat and 
the ethuvia, naturally generated by a 
tropical sun acting upon a crowded 
population. 

In addition to this voluntary of- 
fence, . Mexico has two natural 
plagues, inundations and earthquakes. 
The city was once a kind of Ameri- 
oan Venice, wholly surrounded by 
water, penetrated by w^atcr, and built 
on piles in the w'ater. A gigantic 
canal, which was tunnelled through 
its mountain barrier in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, partially 
drained the waters of the lakes, and 
left it on firm ground, ilut the lakes, 
from time to time, take their revenge ; 
clouds of a peculiarly ominous aspect 
begin to roll along the mountains, 
until they break down in a deluge. 
Then the genius of the laud of monks 
exhibits itself, and all the bells in the 
city are rung, whether to friglitcn the 
torrent, or to propitiate the Deity. 
But the rain still comes down in 
sheets, and the torrents roar louder. 
The bells meet the enemy by still 
louder peals. At length the clouds 
are drained, and the torrents disap- 
pear; the bells have the praise. The 
city recovers its spirits, finds that its 
time for being swept from the earth 
lias not yet arrived ; the sun shines 
once more, and the monks have all 
the credit of this triumph over Satan 
and Nature. 

Mexico has its museum, and it con- 
tains some curiosities which could not 
be supplied in any other part of the 
world^JThey are almost wholly Mexi- 
can. wRbe weapoq^ found among the 
people at the time of the conquest : 
rode lances, daggers, bows and arrows, 
with the native armour of cotton, and 
those wooden drums which the old 
Spaniards seem to have dreaded more 
than the arms. Among them is the 
Mexican “ razor sword,” a staff with 
four projecting' blades, made of vol- 
canic glass, and brought to such sharp- 
uesa that.4;^|likroko has been known to 
cut off a head. In the museum 

iherc arn^^ime still more curious spe- 
•• # 


cimens of their manufactures, paper 
made from the Cactus, with much of 
their hieroglyphic writing on it One 
of these rolls exhibits the Mexican 
idea of the deluge, and among other 
details shows the bird with a branch 
in its claw.” It is said that they had 
ti'aditions of the leading events from 
the Creation to the. Deluge, nearly 
resembling the Mosaic history; but 
that from the Deluge downwards all 
records have escaped them. But the 
museum contains more modern and 
more characteristic remains. Among 
the rest, the armour of Cortes. 

Fr^^m its size, its wearer must h^pi 
been a man of small stature, and 
about the size of Napoleon. The 
armour of the brave Alvarado is also 
in the museum, and is even smaller 
than that of Cortes; but, as a cover- 
ing of the form, both are complete. 
The wearer could have been vulnerable 
only at the joints ; the horse of the 
mau-at-arms was similarly protected, 
being in fact covered all over cither 
Avith steel or bull’s hide. The use of 
cannon finally put an end to the wear- 
ing of armour, which Avas found to 
bo useless against Aveight of metal. 
It is now partially reviving in t^e 
cuirass, and unquestionably ought to 
be roAived among the infantry so far 
as covering the fj*ont of the soldiers. 
The idea is childish that tliis would 
degrade tlic intrepidity of the troops. 
The armour of knighthood did not de- 
grade its intrepidity ; the cuirasses of 
our dragoons have not degraded their 
intrepidity ; nor will any man be the 
less daring from the sense that be is 
less exposed to the casualties of the 
field. 

A colos.sal bronze statue of Charles 
IV. stands in the court-yai'd of tlic 
museum, but its history is of higher 
value than its subject ; that history 
being, that it was designed by one 
native Mexican, and cast by another. 
Thus at least showing that the culti- 
vation of the fine arts is not impossible, 
even in Spanish America. 

There also is the great sacrificial 
stone on which human victims bled, 
a circular mass four feet high and eight 
in diameter, with figures in relief ela- 
borately carved on the top and sides. 
On this stone sixty-two of the com- 
panions of Cortes were put to death 
before the eyes of their countrymeiu 
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The finance of Mexico becomes a 
matter of European importance, in a 
period which should be called the Age 
of Loans.” The debt in 1844*' was 
about oner hundred millions of dollars, 
of which sixty millions are due to 
foreigners. But the tenitory is evi- 
dently the richest in silver that the 
world has yet seen, and possibly ex- 
ceeding in mineral wealth all the 
world beside, if we except the gold 
sands of the Ural, which have lately 
teemed with such marvellous produce. 
Humboldt reckoned no less than three 
thousand silver mines in Mexico in 
the year 1804. But not one fiftieth 
of those mines continue to be worked, 
a result caused by the distance of 
quicksilver in the mines of Old Spain. 
The mines produce but little gold, and 
that little is generally found in com- 
bination with silver. But the quantity 
of silver is absolutely astonishing. 
The mines still continue to give a pro- 
duce as large as in any year of the 
last two centuries, in which Humboldt 
cora[)utes the a>'erage produce at 
twelve millions of dollars annually. 
Ilut allowing for the quantity noto- 
riously smuggled out of the country, 
besides the eighteen millions and a 
half of gold and silver actually regis- 
tered for exportation, the produce may 
amount to twenty-four millions of 
dollars j'carly. This increase evident- 
ly arises from the gi'catcr tranquillity 
of the country; for in the times of 
actual revolution, it frequently sank 
to three or four millions. 

Tlie American wiiter from whom 
we have taken these calculations, 
cannot help betraying the i)roi)ensity 
of Yankeeism, by talking of the won- 
ders which would be done in such a 
country if it were once in the posses- 
sion of J onathan. He thinks that the 
produce of the mines Tvould be “ at 
least five times as great as it is now,” 
that every mine would be worked, and 
tlid,t many more will be discovered. 
Calculating the exports of British pro- 
duce at two haiidi*ed and sixty millions 
of uollars yearly,, he thinks that “ Mexi- 
co, if in full action, would equal that 
amount in ten years.” But his words 
are more significant still with respect 
to the relations of the United States. 
We are to 'remember that those words 
were written previously to the aggres- 
fy'ion which has just taken place against 


Mexico, and which the» Amerioana 
pretend to , be p^ectly innocent and 
justifiable. And also, that they are 
written by an American minister. 
^^Becent manifestation,” says this 
writer, of a rabid, not to say rapar 
clous spirit of acquisition of territoiy 
on the part of our countrymen, may 
well cause a race so inferior in all the- 
elements of power to tremble for the 
tenure by which they hold this Eldor- 
ado. It is not often, with nations at 
least, that such temptations arc re« 
sisted, or that ‘ danger winks on op- 
portunity.* I trij^t, however, that 
our maxim ever will be, ‘ noble ends 
by worthy means/ and that we may 
remember that wealth improperly ac- 
quired never ultimately benefited an 
individual or a nation.** 

Those are wise and just sentiments. 
But wc unluckily see the practical 
morality of the Americans on the sub- 
ject, ill the invasion of the territory, 
and the slaughter of the natives. 

The mineral piwluce is not confined 
to gold and silver. No country pro- 
duces larger masses of that iron which 
so much better deserves the name of 
precious metal, if Ave arc to estimate 
its value by its use. And tin, lead, 
and copper arc also found in largo 
masses. 

The fertility of the soil, Avhere it re- 
ceives any tolerable cultivation, is also 
remarkable, and two crops may be 
raised in one year. But the farmers 
have neither capital nor inclination to 
cultivate the soil. Having no market, 
they haA^e no use for their superfluity, 
and therefore they raise no superfluity. 
A considerable portion of the whole 
territory is also distributed into im- 
menso pastures of eighty or a hun- 
dred thousand cattle, and fifteen or 
tw^enty thousand mules and horses, 
the grass being green all tlfo year 
roim4 and those qumals bob^ left to 
the course of nature. Yet, except 
when there is a government demand 
to mount the cavalry, those immense 
herds of horses seldom find a pur- 
chaser, nearly all agricultural work 
being done by oxen. Horses arc sold 
at from eight to ten dollars a-pieee. 
But the Mexicans exhibit the oldBpaxif 
ish preference for mules, and a pair of 
handsome carriage mules will .oost 
one thousand dollars. 

Thus, in all the precious products^of . 
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the earth, Mexico may stand a rivalry 
witli. the most favoured nations. It 
is the land of the cochineal ; it pro-, 
duces all the lice which is required 
for the food of the people; the silk- 
i^drm might there he multiplied to 
any ^extent ; cotton can he raised in 
almost every province to a boundless 
an^punt. The high grounds are covered 
with fine timber, and, where nothing 
else is produced, bee's- wax abounds; 
this is Gousimied chiefly inthccliurches, 
where a part of their religion consists 
in keejiing candles perpetually burn- 
ing. Yet the Mexican bee-masters 
are as careless as the rest of their 
countrymen, and they do not produce 
w'ax enough for this holy ignition, 
and great quaulilies are imported ac- 
cordingly. 

The history of Mexico, since the 
Spanish conquest, is a combination of 
the histories of European sovereignty 
and American republicanism. 

Mexico was not among the dis- 
coveries of the great Columbus, 
though he approached Yucatan. Tliat 
peulnsula was lirst seen in 1517 by 
Cordova. In 1619 the famous llcrimn 
Cortes lauded on the site of Vera 
Cruz. After founding Villa Kica, he 
begnu his memorubic march iuto the 
territory of Montezuma, King of the 
A^teks. It cost him two years of 
desperate struggle to make good his 
ground ; the Mexicans exhibited oc- 
casional bravery, and fought with the 
fervour of devotees to their king and 
their idols. But the novelty of the 
Spanish arms, the belief in an ancient 
prediction that the kingdom was to 
be conquered from the sea/’ and, 
above all, the indefatigable bravery of 
Cortes, Anally established the supre- 
macy of Spain. 

The great source of calamity to Spain 
has al way-s been its pride. The ground- 
less sCh^e of per|miial superiority in 
every thing belonging to Spain, its 
religion, its government, its literature, 
and its people, has, during the last four 
hundred years of European advance, 
kept Spain stationary. The country 
was; pronounced to be perfect, and 
Wl|^4s the use of trying to improve 
peife0tion7^,;But the Spaniard pro- 
uouncedjihiigsfilf as perfect as the 
therefore, what was the 
UBe.ot^^^adopting the inventions, 
habits, W intelligence of others ? He 


disdained them all, and therefore con- 
tinued the byword of ignorance, ar- 
rogance, and prejudice, to all nations. 
The troops of Cortes, and the gallant 
adventurers who followed them as 
settlers in the Spanish colouics, h^id 
descendants who soon began to lurui 
a powerful population. Among those, 
a government possessed of common 
sense would have found the natural 
support of the parent state. But the 
man of Spain scorned to acknowledge 
the equality even of the Spanish 
blood, when born in the colonics ; 
and no office of trust, and no commis- 
sion in the colonial troops, coul^ite 
given to a Creole. The foundation of 
ho.<tility was thus laid at once, and 
on it was raised a laj'ge superstruc- 
ture. 

Another race soon rose, the chil- 
dren of Spaniards by native women, 
the Mestizos. They, too, were ex- 
cluded from all employments. Tbo 
revolt of the United States w^oiild 
probably have api)licd the torch to 
this mass of combustible matter, but 
for the jealousy of the two races. As 
the men of Old Spain despised the 
Creole, the Creole despised me Mes- 
tizo. Thus the power of Sj>ain reniaiii- 
cd guarded by the jealousies of both. 

But a new period was at hand. 
The infamous seizure of Spain by 
Napoleon in 1808, roused both races 
to. an abhorrence of the French name, 
and a determination to soparato them- 
selves from a kingdom wliich could 
now be regarded only as^a French 
province. Again jealousy prevailed ; 
the Creoles demanded a national re- 
presentation, the Spanish troops and 
employes a royal government. In the 
midst of their disputes, a pow'crful 
enemy appeared. The Mestizos and 
Indians united under a village priest, 
Hidalgo, and overran the country. 
This incursion brought the disputants 
to a sense of their own peril ; they col- 
lected troops, were beaten by the 
bold priest, rallied for another field, 
beat him, took him prisoner in the 
battle, and put him to death. ^ 

But the spirit of revolt had now 
become popular, and another priest, 
Morellos, was found to head another 
msurrectiou. His talents and intre- 
pidity swept all beforo him for a 
period, and the “ independence of 
Mexico” was declared by a “ na- 
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tional assembly” in November 1813. ncrally ; the representatives for two. 
But Morcllos was finally unfortunate, The executive is vested in a presi- 
was attacked by the Spanish general dent and vice-president, both elected 
Colleja, who seems to have men a by the state legislatures for four 
man of military genius, was taken years. The ages of the several func- 
prisoner, and shot. The Old Spaniards tionaries are curiously fixed. The 
were once more masters, and Apo- representative must have attained the 
daca, a man of intelligence and con- age of twenty-five, the senator of 
duct, was sent from Spain as viceroy, thirty, and the high officers of state 
But sudden tumults broke out in thirty-live.* The whole territory^ 
Spain itself. The “ Constitution of forms one “ Federal llepublic, go- 
1820 ” was proclaimed, the parties in verned by one Executive,” a marked 
Mexico folloudid the exampfe, and a distinction between Mexico and its 
constitution strongly tending to de- model; the several states of the Ame- 
mocracy was proposed. It produced rican Union retaining to themselves 
a total dissolution of the alliance be- many of the privileges which, in the 
tween the Creoles and the Old Span- Mexican, belong to the government 
iards, the former demanding a go- of the capital, 
vernment virtually independent, the Iturbide, after a two years’ exile, 
latter adhering to Spain. In the whether uneasy in his fall, or tempted 
confusion, Iturbide, a young Creole by the perpetual tumults of party at 
of an ancient family, and of large home, returned to Mexico in 1824. 
possessions, pushed his way into He was said to complain of the stop- 
power, and, to the astonishment of page of his pension ; but, before his 
all Western republicanism, in 1822 arrival, a party especially hostile to 
proclaimed himself Augustin the First, him had obtained power, and 1 turbide, 
Emperor of Mexico. with a rashness which exhibits the 

But he instantly committed the ca- true Creole, landing, w ithout making 
pital fault of quarrelling with his con- the natural inquiry into the actual 
gress. By a rash policy he dissolved condition of things, was instantly 
the assembly and appointed another, seized and shot. Santa Anna, who 
composed of his adherents. But had distinguished himself in the mili- 
Cromwcirs boldness required Crom- tary service, now appealed to the 
well’s abilities to sustain it The usual donor of power, the army, and, 
army had been the actual givers of at the head of his squadrons, took 
the throne, and what they had given possession of the Presidentship, 
they regarded themselves as having In the present confusion of Mexican 
the right to fesume. The generals affairs, the recollection of Santa Anna 
revolted against Iturbide, overthrew has been frequently brought before 
him, proclaimed a new constitution, the mind of his nation, as the only 
and sent him to travel in Europe on man fit to sustain it under the diffi- 
a pension ! culties of the crisis ; and nothing can 

The constitution thus formed (Oc- be more fully acknowledged, than 
tober 1824) was republican, and took that, among the successive leaders of 
foritsmodel that of the United States, the country, he has had no rival in 
Its two assemblies arc a senate and a point of decision, intelligence, and in- 
house of representatives. The senate trepiditj', the qualities obviously most 
consisting of two members for each essential for the tinj^e. 
state ; the representatives, of two for Santa Anna, in 1823, was unknown; 
every eighty thousand inhabitants, he was simply a colonel in the Mexi- 
All must be natives, and have landed can service. The declaration of pub-* 
property to the amount of eight thou- He opinion in that year for Rcpubli- 
sand dollars, or some trade or pro- canisra, found him a zealous convei't ; 
fession which * brings in ten thousand and at the head of his rogiment'-^lie 
dollars annually. The congress sits marched from Vera Cruz to meekth^ 
every year from the first of January ti’oops of Iturbide. Ho raet 'thd'‘Flitt-, 
to the middle of April. The senators peror’s general, Echavari, half-way to 
holding their seats for four years, ge- the capital, and, after some trivial 

♦ There have been some subsequent changes in' these matters. 
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enicotiptera, maflo a convert of bis 
enemy ; Echavarrs battalions marched 
into Santa Anna’s ctop. Iturbide, 
^ thns suddenly stript of his troops, had 
no alternative but to capitulate, and 
go into banishment. The Republic 
wad proclaimed, and Santa Anna was 
recognised as the deliverer of his 
country. But an occasion occurred 
i in which his military talents were to 
be equally conspicuous. 

In 1829, a Spanish armament, with 
four thousand troops under General 
Barrados, made its appearance off 
Tampico, dispatched to recover the 
^ country for the Spanish crown. This 
' instance of activity on the part of Old 
I. Spain was so unexpected, that the 
fc ' Republic was in general constenia- 
tion. But Santa Anna took his mea- 
sures with equal intelligence and 
bravery. Collecting about seven him- 
dr(id nien hastily, crossing the Gulf in 
open boats, and evading the Spanish 

* ‘ vessels of war, he landed within a few 

miles of the Spanish expedition. Bar- 
mlos, unprepared for this dashing 
antagonist, had gone on sotno I'ash 
excursion, carrying with him three- 
fbnrths of his force; the remaining 

* thousand were the garrison of Tampico. 
Santa Anna, losing no time, assaulted 
the place next morning, and after a 
four hours’ struggle, made the whole 
garrison prisoners. But his victory had 
placed him in imminent danger. Bar- 
rados rapidly returned ; the Mexican 
general, encumbered with prisoners, 
found himself in presence of triple his 
uumbeirs, and with a river in liis rear. 
Death, or surrender, seemed the only 
sdtematives. In this emergency, he 

- dexterously proposed an armistice, 
impressing the Spanish general with 
the idea that he was at the head of 
an overwhelming force— an impres- 
sion the more easily made, from the 
apparent hardihood of his venturing 
so near an army of Spanish veterans. 
Gee of his first conditions was, that 
f the Mexican troops should return to 
f, theitown quarters unmolested. Thus, 

^ wl^ merely six hundred men, he 
escaped from fii^e limes that number. 
Xn aihw days he was joined by several 
' , himdred men. ‘ SJe then commenced a 
Ttgdrous and incessant attack on the 
J Bpaaish which was followed 

I . by' tke^rrtiti*ender of the entire corps ; 

, ; ,ati4 2200 Spaniards were embarked 


for the Havannali as prisoners of war. 
Santa Anna’s force never exceeding 
1500 men. 

A campaign of this rank naturally 
placed him in a distinguished point of 
public view. Yet he remained fin 
comparative quiet on his estates near 
Vera Cruz, probably on the Napoleon 
principle — waiting his opportunity. 
It soon came ; in 1841, Bustaijiente, 
the president; fell into unpopularity ; 
murmurs rose ominously among the 
troops, and Santa Abna was sum- 
moned to head a involution. Gather- 
ing five or six hundred men, chiefly 
raw recruits, he marched on tli capi- 
tal. The enterprise was singularly 
adventurous, for Bustamente was an 
experienced officer, with 8000 men 
under his immediate command. Santa 
Anna again tried the effect of diplo- 
macy ; the result was, that Busta- 
mente finally surrendered both his 
power and his place, and was shortly 
after sent into exile. 

Santa Anna now governed the 
country as dictator. His administra- 
tion had the rashness, but the honesty, 
of his Spanish origin ; and Mexico, 
relieved from the encumbrances of her 
Spanish dependence, was beginning 
to enjoy the riches of her unparalleled 
climate and boundless fertility, when 
a new enemy arose in Texas— the 
American settlers, who, in the spirit 
of cosmopolitism, had been universally 
suffered to enter the Mexican terri- 
tories as inhabitants? The result 
was, that they began to clamour for 
provincial independence. The natives 
were generally tranquil ; but the new- 
comers intrigued, harangued, and 
demanded a direct alliance with the 
United States. The struggle has been 
too recent to require recital. Santa 
Anna, with the rashness which cha- 
racterises his courage, rushed into this 
war with troops evidently unprepared. 
After various skirmishes, in which the 
settlers suffered severely, his undis- 
ciplined force was routed^ and Santa 
Anna, left alone in the field, was made 
prisoner in the attempt to escape. 
The ** Independence ” of Texas fol- 
lowed, which was quickly exchanged 
for the “ Annexation ” to the United 
States,’ by which its independence waa 
extinguished. 

The “ Annexation ” was immedi- 
ately pronounced by the Mexican 
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government to be a breach of that 
treaty by which the neighbour States 
were pledged to I'espect the possessions, 
of each other; and the invasion of 
Mexico by an American army was 
the consequence. The Mexican force 
on the frontier was obviously too 
feeble for any eflective resistance; 
and the American general, after some 
delays of movement, and divisions of 
his fotces, which one active officer on 
the defensive would have turned to 
his ruin, attacked' the Mexicans, 
drove tlicm from their position, and 
took their guns. Since that period 
the advance of the Americans seems 
to have been checked by the difficul- 
ties of the country. Whether it is 
the intention of the American com- 
mander to fight, or to negotiate, to 
make a dash for the capital, or to 
treat for California, must be left to bo 
discovered by events. But Paredes, 
the present head of the state, and 
commander of the troops, lias the re- 
putation of a brave officer, and Santa 
Anna is strongly spoken of as the 
man whom the nation would gladly 
summon to the redemption of his 
country. 

But Mexico has one fatal feature 
wdiich makes the mind despair of her 
ever holding the rank of a great nation. 
However glaring may be the super- 
stition of continental Europe,, it is of 
a feeble hue to the extravagance of 
Mexican ceremonial. In those remote 
countries, once guarded under the Spa- 
nish government with the most jealous 
vigilance from the stranger’s eye, every 
ceremonial was gradually adopted, of 
every shape and colour, which the 
deepest superstition, aided by great 
wealth, the influence of a powerful 
hierarchy, and the zeal of a people at 
once desperately ignorant and singu- 
larly fond of show, could invent. Kome, 
and even Naples, were moderate, 
compared with Mexico. The convey- 
ance of the Host to the sick was 
almost a public pa.geant; its car- 
riage to the wife of Santa Anna was 
accompanied by twenty thousand 
people. The feast of Corpus Christi 
exhibits streets through which thirty 
or forty thousand people pour along, 
of all classes of society, with thousand 
of soldiery, to swell and give military 
brilliancy to the display. At the head 
of the pageant moves a platform, on 
which the wafer is borne by the highest 


dignitarieGi of the church. Then fol- 
lows, in a similar vehicle, Oui* Lady 
of the Bemedies,” the blessed Virgiu 
Mother, a little alabaster doll, with 
the nose broken and an eye out. This 
was the imago of herself given by the 
Virgin to Cortes to revive the valour 
of his soldiers after their JEilexlcaii 
defeat; aiul this the priests profess 
to believe, and the populace actually 
do believe. The doll’s wardrobe, with 
its precious stones, is valued at a 
million of dollars. The doll stops all ■ 
contagious diseases, and is remarkably*^ 
active in times of cholera. 

Some of the popular exhibitions on 
Scriptural subjects are actually too 
startling to bo described to Christian 
ears. Among those is the exhibition 
of the Nativity, as the especial dis- 
play of Christinas eve. Joseph en- 
ters Bethlehem with Mary ; they are 
sitting oil the same mule ; they 
search the city for lodgings in vain^, 
At last they find (lie stable. The 
rest of the exhibition, a part of 
which, however, passes behind a 
curtain, is indescribable. And all 
this is done with the highest appro- 
bation of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The anniversary of the “ Miracle ” 
of the “Virgin of Guadaloupe,” is 
one of the “grand days’* of the 
Federal Kepublic. The president, 
the cabinet, the archbishop, and all. 
the principal functionaries of the 
state, are present, with an immense 
multitude of every class. A member 
of Congress delivers an oration on 
the subject ; and the Virgin and her 
story arc no more doubted than the 
histoiy, of Magna Charta. The stoiy 
thus blazoned, and thus believed, js 
briefly this : — 

An Indian, going to Mexico one' 
morning in the sixteenth century, saw 
a female form descending from the sky, 
.He was frightened; but the female 
told him that she was the Virgin 
Mary, come down to be, the patiiron of 
the Mexican Indians, and ordered 
him to announce to the bishop that n 
church must be built in the mountam . 
w here she met him. The Indian flew , 
to the bishop, but the prelate drove. ; 
him away. The next day he met the 
Virgiu on the same spot, and she. 
appointed a day to convince the ’ 
tical ecclesiastic. She bid him go ta . 
the summit of the mountain, whOre . 
he should find the rock covered with 
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'^fises for the first time since the ^ea-^ tral capital only so long as the popu- 
tion. HecarriedJiheroeesihhisapron lation contlnnes scanty, powerless, 
to the bishop, when, lo ! he found that and poor. But if Mexico had a popu- 
' on his apron was stamped a figure^ lation proportionate to France, and 
of the Virgin in a cloak of velvet there is no reason for doubting its 
spangled with stars of gold ! Her capacity of supporting such a pppu- 
proof was irresistible, and the church lation, the capital would govern a 
„ was built. The original portrait is territory containing little less than 
still displayed there, in a golden frame three hundred millions of men ; an 


studded with precious stones, with the 
motto, Non fecit taliter omni nationu 
(He hath not so done to every nation; 
or, more significantly, to any other 
‘ nation.) ^Copies of the miraculous 
picture, of more or less costliness, are 
to be found in almost every honscj 
and all have the full homage of 
saintship. The Church of the Virgin, 

. though not so large as the Cathedral, 
is of a finer style, and nearly as rich ; 
the balustrade is pure silver, and all 
the candelabra, &c., are of the pre- 
cious metals. 

j ’ The idleness and the low class of 
life from which the majority of the 
monks and Mars are taken, make 
celibacy especially dangerous lo the 
community. The higher orders of the 
priesthood are comparatively deco- 
rous ; but many of them have these 
suspicious appendages to a priest's 
household, which are called “ house- 
keepers,” with a proportionate share 
of those equally suspicious append- 
ages, which are popularly called 
nephews and nieces,” the whole 
system being one which furnishes a 
large portion of the gossip of Mexican 
society. But on those topics we have 
no wish to dwell. 

Whether the American invasion 
will succeed in reaching Mexjipo, or 
^ in obtaining Upper California! or in 
breaking up the Federation, arc mat- 
ters still in the future. The disruption 
of the Federation seems to have been* 
already, and spontaneously begun;* 
Yucatan is said to have demanded 
Independence ; and tlie northern pro- 
vinces bordering on the United States 
will, in all ’^probability, soon^ make 
the same demand. It is obvious that 
the present Mexican territory is too 
large for the varying, distracted, and 
’ feeble government which Mexico has 
„ exhibited for the last quarter of a 
century— a territory seven times the 
size of France, or perhaps ten times 
that size, can be governed by a cen- 


obvious impossibility, where those 
men were active, opulent, intelligent, 
and engaged in traffic with the world. 
The example of tlie Chinese popula- 
tion is not a contrary case. There 
the empire was old, the throne almost 
sacred, the imperial power su|((()brted 
by a large military establishment, 
the character of the people timid, and 
the country in a state of mental stag- 
nation, Yet, even for China, great 
changes may be at hand. 

But the whole subject is to be look- 
ed on in a more comprehensive point 
of view. There is a general shakiug 
of nations. I'hc Turk, j;he Egyptian, 
the African, and the Chinese, have 
all experienced an impulse within late 
years, which has povcrfully influenced 
their whole system. That impulse is 
now going westward. The immense 
regions beyond the Atlantic are now^ 
commencing tlie second stage of that 
existence, of which their discovery 
by Europe was the first. The lan- 
guage, the habits and history, the 
political feelings of England, arc be- 
coming familiar to them. TJioy have 
began their national education in the 
great school of self-government, with 
England for their teacher ; and how- 
ever tardy may be the pupilage, or 
however severe the events which turn 
the theory into example, w'e have 
strong faith in the conception, that all 
s things will finally work together for 
good, and that a spirit of regenera- 
tion is already sent forth on its mighty 
mission to the New World as to tl/e 
Old, to the “ bond as to the free 
to those wliom misgovernment has 
enfeebled, and superstition has de- 
based, as to those who, ptissessing the 
original advantages of dviUsation and 
religion, have straggled their difficult 
way to increasing knowledge, truth, 
and freedom, and whose progress has 
alike conferred on them the power, 
and laid upon thefn the duty, of being 
the moral leaders of Mankind. 
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A SUMMER DAV. ' 
Bt Thomas Aibd. 


Morning* 

Dear little Islcrof ours I your very clouds, 

Hanged in tlio cast and battlcmentcd black, 

White flock of zenith, or, with stormy glory, 
Tumbling tumultuous o’er the western hills, 

Lend powci'* and beauty to your pictured face, 
Kclievcd and deepened in its light and shade, 
Varied of dale and mountain, pleasing still 
Through all the seasons, as they come and go, — 
Blue airy Summer, Autumn brown and grave, 
Gnarled sai)lesa Winter, and clear- glinting Spring, 

Mine be the cottage, large enough for use. 

Yet fully occupied, and cheerful thus. 

Desolate he who, with his means abridged. 

And wants reduced, yet pride of property 
Still unimpaired, dwells in a narrow flank 
Ofliis ancestral house, gloomily vast 
Beyond his need, — dwells with the faded ghost 
Of former greatness. There the bellied spider, 
That works in cool and silent palaces, 

Has halls his own. The labyrinthine rooms 
Seem haunted all. Mysterious laden airs 
Move the dim tapestries drearily. And shapes 
Spectral at hollow midnight beckoning glide 
Down the far comdors, and faint away. 

• 

Up with the summer sun ! Earlier at times, 
And see gray brindled daw n come up before him ; 
There’s natural health, there’s moral healing in 
The hour so naked clear, so dewy cool I 
But oft 1 wish a chamber ip the black 
Castle of Indolence, far in, where spark 
Of prying light ne’er comes, nor sound of cock 
Is heard, nor the long howl of houseless cur, 

Nor clock, nor shrill- winged gnat, nor buzzing fly 
That, by the snoring member undeterred, 

Aye settles on your nose’s tickled tip 
Tormentingly. Deep in that charmed rest 
Laid, I could sleep the weary w^orld away, 

Months at a time — so listless fancy thinks. 

t Oh ! curse of sleeplessness ! Haggard and pale, 

The tyrant Nerd, see him from his Ixid 
Wandering about, haunting the long dim halls, 
And silent stairs, at midnight, startled oft 
At his own footsteps, like a guilty thing 
Shai'p turning round aghast. The palace sleeps, 
And all the city sleeps, all save its lord. 

Then looks he to the windows of the east, 

Wearily watcMng for the morning light. 

That comes not at his will. Down on his bod 
He flings himself again. His eyeballs ache ; 
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Hut temples throb ; his billow^s hot and hard ; 

And through his dried brain thoughts and feelings drift, 
Tumultuous, unre^rained, carrying his soul 
' On the high fever’s surge. The imperial world 
For one short dewy hour of healing sleep ! 

Worlds cannot buy the blessing. Up he reels, 

And staggers forth. Slow-coming day at length 
Has found him thus. Its living busy forms, 

Its turms, its senators, its gorgeous guests, 

Bowing in homage from barbaric isles, ‘ 

Its scenes, its duties, are to him a strange 
Phantasmagoria : Through its ghastly light 
Wildercd he lives. To feel and be assured 
He yet has hold on being, with the drugs 
Of monstrous pleasures, cruelty and lust, 
lie drugs his spirit ; ever longing still 
For the soft hour of eve, if sleep may come 
After another day has worn him out. 

But images of black, bcd-fcllows strange, 

Lie down with him ; drawing his curtain back, 

Unearthly shapes, and unimagined faces, 

Look in upon him, near down on his eyes, 

Nearer and nearer still, till they are forced 
To wink beneath the infliction, like a weight 
Of actual pressure, solid, heavy, felt. 

But winking hard, a thousand coloured motes 
Begin to dance confused, and central stars, 

And spots of light, welling and widening out 
In rings concentric, poapling all the blind 
Black vacancy before his burning balls. 

But soon they change to leering antic shapes, 

And dread- suggesting fiends. Dim, far away, 

Long dripping corpses, swaying in the waves. 

Slowly cast up, arise ; gashed, gory throats, 

And headless trunks of men, arc nearer seen. 

And every form of tragic butchery — 

The myriad victims of his power abused 
By sea and land. ’ To give their hideousness 
Due light, a ceiling of clear molten fire, 

Figured with sprawling imps, begins to glow 

Hot overhead, casting a brazen light 

Down on the murdered crew. All bent on him, 

Near, nearer still, they swarm, they crowd, they press ; 

And round and round, and through and through the rout, 

The naked Pleasures, knit with demons, dance. 

Wild whirls his brain anew. This night is as ^ 

The last, and far more terrible. Guilt thus, 

And sleeplessness, more than perpetuate 
Each other — dreadful lineage ! Let us hope, 

For human nature, that the man was mad. 

. Up from your blameless sleep, go forth and meet 
T.he glistening morn, over the smoking lawn 
Spangled, by briery balks, and brarobled lanes. 

Where blows the dog-rose, and the honey-suckle 
Hangs o’er the heavy hedge its trailing sheaf 
Of stems and leaves, tendiits and clasping rings, 

Cold dews, and bugle blooms, and honey smells, 

And wild bees swinging as they murmur there. 

The speckled thrush, startled from off the thorn, 
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Shakes down the crystal drops. With spurring haste, 
The rabbit scuds across the grassy path ; 

Pauses a moment— with its form and ears 
Arrect to listen ; then, with glimpse of white, 

Springs through the hedge into the ferny brake. 

Or taste the freshness of the pastoral hills “ 

On such a morn : Light scarfs of thinning mist 
111 graceful Hngcrings round their shoulders hang ; 
New- washed and white, the sheep go nibbling up 
The high green slopes ; a hundred gurgling rilla. 
Sparkling with foam-bells, to yonr veiy heart 
Send their delidons coolness ; hark! again. 

The cuckoo somewhere in the sunny skirts 
Of yonder patch of the old natural woods ; 

With sudden iron croak, clear o’er the gray 
Summit, o’erhanging you, with Icvcll’d Uight, 

The raven shoots into the deep blue air. 

Lol in the confluence of the mountain glens, 

The small gray niiii of an ancient kirk. 

’Twas the first kirk, so faithful reverence tells. 

Of -Scotland’s Keformatioii : And it drew. 

Now as before, from all the hills around, 

The worshippers ; till, in a richer vale, 

To suit the populous hamlet rising there, 

A larger, nearer parish church was built. 

Thus was the old one left. But there it stands, 

And there will stand till the slow tooth of Time 
Nibble ii- all away ; for it is fenced 
Completely round, not with just awe alone, 

But superstitious fears, the abuse of awe 
In simple minds : Strange judgments, so they say, 
Have fallen on those who once or twice have dai’ed 
To lay their hands upon its holy stones 
For secular uses, and i cmovc its bell. 

With such excess of love — we’ll blame it not — 

Does Scotland love her Church. Be it so still 
And be its emblem still the Burning Bush I 
Bush of the w ilderness ! See how the flames 
Bicker and burn around it ; but a low 
Soft breath of the gi*eat Spirit of Siilvation 
Blows gracious by, and the dear little Bush, 

The desert Bush, in every freshened leaf 
Uncurled, nnsinged in every flowery bud. 

Fragrant witli heavenly dews, and dropping balsams 
Gg^d for the hurt soul’s healing, waves and rustles, 
E^n in the very heart of the red burning, 

In livelier green and fairer blossoming. 

Earth sends her soft warm incenso up to heaven ; 
The birds their matins sing. Joining the hymn, 

The tremulous voice of psalms from human lips 
Is heard in the free air. Yon wonder w'hcro, 

And who the worshippers. Behold them now, 

Down in the grassy hollow lowly seated. 

Close by the mountain burn— ^an old gray man, 

His head uncovered, and the Book of life 
Spread on his knee, a female by his side. 

His aged wife, both beggars by their garb. 

With frail cracked voices, yet with hearts attuned 
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To the imfnortal harmonies of faith, * 

And hope, and love, in the green wilderness 
Praising the Lord their God — a touchihg sight! 

High in the Heavenly House not made with Lands, 
The archangels sing, angels, and saints in white, 
Striking theii* golden harps before the Throne ; 

But, in the pauses of the symphony 
A voice comes up from Earth, the simple psalm 
Of those old beggars, heard hy the Ear of God 
With more acceptance than hosannahs sung 
In blissfid jubilee. *Tis hard to think 
The people of the Lord must bog their bread ; 

Yet happy they who, poor as this old twain 
On earth, like them, have laid fast titled hold 
Upon the treasures of Eternity I 

Her nest is here : But ah ! the cunning thing. 

See where our White-throat, like the partridge, feigns 
A broken wing, thick fluttering o’er the ground, 

And tumbling oft, to draw you from her brood 
Within the bush. Now thafs a lie, my birdie ! 

Your wing’s not broken ; but we’ll grant you this, — 
The lie’s a white one, white as your own throat. 

Yet how should He who is the Truth itself. 

And whose unquestioned prompting instinct is, 
Implant deceit within your little breast, 

And make you act it, even to save your young ? 

The whole creation groans for man, for sin. 

And death its consequence : We’re changed to you 
In our relations, birdie ; as a part 
Of that primeval ill, we rob your nest. 

’ To meet this change, and in God’s own permission 
• Of moral uTOng, was it, that guile was given 
Even to the truest instinct of your love ; 

And your deceit is our reflected sin ? 

Subtle philosopher, or sound divine, 

’Tis a grave question ; can you answer it ? 

The more we wonder at this curious warp 
From truth, the more we sec the o’erruling law 
Of natural love in all -things, which will be 
A fraud in instinct, rather than a flaw 
In care parental. Oh ! how gracious good, 

That all the generations, as they rise. 

Of living things, arc not sustained by one 
Great abstract fiat of Benevolence ; 

But by a thousand separate forms of love. 

All tremblingly alive : The human heart. 

With all its conduits and its channel- pipes, , 

Warm, flowing, full, qulveringly keen and strong 
In all its tendrils and its bloody threads, 

Laying hold of its children with the fast ' 

Bands of a man ; fish, bird, beast, reptile, insect, 

The wallowing, belching monsters of the deep, 

Down to the filmiest people of the leaf, 

Am all God’s nurses, and draw out the breast, 

Or brood for Him. Oh ! what a system thus 
Of active love, of every shape and kind, 

Has been created, from the Heart of Heaven 

Extended, multiplied, personified 

In living forms throughout the Universe! ■* 
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In life's first glee, and first nutiCtored gracCy 
With raven tresses, and with glancing eyes, . ♦ 

How beautiful those children, lustrous dark, , 
railing the kingcups in the flowery meadow ! 

Born of an Indian Mother : She by night, 

An orphan damsel on her native hills. 

Looked down the Khybcr Pass, with pity touched 
For tho brave strangers that lay slain in heaps, 

Low in tl^at fatal fold and pen of death. 

Sorrow had taught her mercy Forth she went 
With simple cordials from her lonely cotf * ' 

If she might help to save some wounded foe. 

By cavern went she, and tall ice- glazed rock. 

Casting its spectral shadow on the snow. 

Beneath the hard blue moon. Save her own feet 
Crushing the staiTy spangles of the frost, 

Sound there was none on all the silent hills ; 

And silence filled the valley of the dead. 

Down went the maid aslant. A cliff's recess 
Gave forth a living form. A wounded youth. 

One unit relic of tliat thick battue, 

Escaping death, and mastering his deep hurt, 

From out tho bloody Pass had climbed thus far 
TJie mountain side, and rested there a while. 

The virgin near, up rose he heavily, 

Staggered into tho light, and stood before her, 

Bowing for help. She gave him sweet-spiced milk, 

And led him to her home, and hid him there 
Months, till pursuit was o'er, and lie was healed, 

And from her mountains he could safely go. 

But grateful Walter loved the Affghan girl, 

And would not go without her : They had taught 
Each other language : Will she go with liim 
To the Isles of the West, and be his wife? 

Nor less she loved the fair-liaircd islander, 

And softly answered. Yes. And she is now 
His Christian wife, w'ondering and loving much 
In this mild land, honoured and loved of all ; 

With such a grace of glad humility 

She docs her duties. And, to crown her joy 

Of holy wedded life, her God has given lier 

Those beauteous children, with the laughing voices, 

Pulling the kingcups in the flowery meadow. 

• 

Our walk is o'er. But let us sec our bees, 

Before we turn into our ivied porch, 
llie little honey- folk, how wise arc they ! 

Their polity, their industry, their work, 

The help they take from man, and what they give him 
Of fragrant- nectar, sea-green, clear, and sweet, 

Invest them almost with the dignity 
Of human neighbourhood, without the inti'uslon. 

Coming and going, what a hum and stir! 

The dewy mom they love, tho sunny day, 

With showery dropping balms, liquoring the flowers 
In every vein and eye. But when the' heavens 
Grow cloudy, and the quick-engendered blasts 
Darken and whiten as they skiff along 
The mountain-tops, till all the nearer air, 

Seized with the gloom, is turbid, dense, and cold, 
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Back from their far-off foragiog tWe bees, 

Ih myriads, Saddened into small black motes, 

Strike through the troubled air, sharp past your head, 
And almost hitting you, their lines of flight 
Converging, thickening, as they draw near home ; 

So much they fear the storms, so much they love 
The safety of their straw-built citadels. 


Noon. 

At times a bird slides through the glossy air, 

O'er the enamelled woodlands ; but no chirp 
Of song is heard : All's dumb and panting heat. 

How waste and idle are yon river sands. 

Far- stretching white ! The stream is almost shrunk 
Down to the green gleet of its slippery stones ; 

And in it stand the cows, switching their tails, 

Witli circling drops, and ruminating slow. 

A hermit glutton on a sodded root. 

Fish-gorged, his head and bill sunk to his breast. 

The lean blue heron stands, and there will stand 
Motionless all the long dull afternoon. 

But the old woods arc near, with grateful glooms, 
Dells, silent grottoes, and cold sunken wells ; 

There rest on mossy scats, and be refreshed : 

Thankful you toil not, at this blazing hour, 

Beneath the dog-star, in some sandy lane 
Of the strait sea- coast town, pent closely in 
With walls of ticry brick, their tops stuck o’er 
With broken pointed glass, and danders hot 
Fencing their feet, with sparse ears of wild barley 
Parched, dun, aiicl dead amongst them ; o'er your head 
The smoke of potteries, and the foundry vent 
Sending its quivering exhalation up — 

Heat more than smoke ; to aggravate the whole, 

The s^veUcring, smothering, sunbeating whole, 

The opi)rcssi\ c souse upon your heart of man’s 
Worst d\^ elJings round 3011 — smells of stinking fish. 
Torn ding}’ shirts, lialf w^ashed, flea-spotted still, 

Hung out on l)cnding stnngs at broken windows; 
Hunger, and fear, and pale disordered faces, 

Lies, drunkch strife, strokes, cries, ami ncw-coiucd oatt 
All hot and rough from the red mint of hell. 

Lo ! with her screwed tail cocked aloft in air, 

The cottar’s cow comes scampering clumsily. 

Her, sorely cupped and leeched, the clegs have stung 
From her iwopricty ; and hoisting high 
Her standard of distress, this way she comes 
Cantering un wield ily, her heavy udder, 

Dropping out milk, swinging from side to side. 

Pathetic sight I So long have we been used 
To see the solemn tenor of her life, 

From calf hood to her present reverend age 
Of wrinkled front, scored horns, and hollow back,— 
Tenor unbroken, save when once or twice 
A pool of frothy blood before the smithy 
Has made her snuff, snort, paw, and toss her head, 
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Wheel round and round, and slayeting bellow mad : . 
That blood the cadger’s horse, soissed with the bots, , 
When he on cob webbed clover, raw and cold, 

Had supped, gave spouting, spinning from his neck. 
Beneath the blacksmith’s mallet and his Ucam. 

Is this the cow, at home so* patient o’er 
The cool sobriety of cabbage leaves. 

Hoarse cropped for her at morn, when the night-drops 
Lfie like big diamonds in the freshened stock, — 

Drops broken, running, scattered, but again 
Conglobed like quicksilver, until they fall 
Shaken to earth ? Is this the milky mother. 

That long has given to* thankful squeezing hands, ' 
With such an air of steady usefulness. 

The children’s streaming ft)od — twelve pints a Bay ; 
And with her butter, and her cheese, and cans 
Of white- green whey, has bought the grocery goods, 
Snuff and tobacco ? Oh ! the affecting sight ! 

Help, help, ye Shades, the venerable brute ! 

Jiut gradually subsiding to a trot, 

She takes the river with a fellow-feeling, 

And, modestly aloof to raise no strife, 

TJicrc settles down behind the stranger cows. 

Ah I Crummic, yon have stolon this scampering’march 
Upon the little cow-herd. Far are heard 
The opening roarings of his wondering fear, 

Nearer and nearer still, as they come on, 

Doadhig the noontide air. Three other friends 
Had he co'feed, besides tJic family cow. 

Twill cushats young, the yellow hair«uow sparse 
In their thick gathering plumage, nestling lie 
Within his bonnet; they can snap, and strike 
With raised wing ; grow'u vigorous thus, they need 
A larger diunor of provided peas. 

Nor less his hawk, shrill-screaming as it i^iakcs 
Its^wings for food, must hp,vc tlie knotted woriiKS 
From moist cold beds below the unwholesome stone. 
That never has been raised — if he be quick 
To raise it, and cau seize them ere they slink 
Into their holes, or, when half in, can draw' them. 
With a long, steady, gentle, equal pull. 

Tenacious though they be, and fender stretched 
Till every rib seems ready to give way, 

Unbroken out in all their slippery length. 

These now ho wandered seeking, for the ground 
Was parched, and they the surface all had left ; 

And many a stone he raised, but nothing saw, 

Save insect eggs, and shells of beetles’ wings, 

Slaters, cocoons, and yellow^ centipedes. 

Thus was ho drawn away. When he came back, 

His cow w^as gone. Dismayed, he looked all round. 

At last he saw-, far-off on the horizon, 

Her hoisted tail. He seized his birds and ran, 
Following the tail, and as be ran he roared. 

Yonder he comes in view with red-hot face ; 

Koaring the more to see old Crumraio take 
The river — how shall he dislodge her thence ; 

And get her home again ? Oh ! deep distress ! 

The world is flpoded with the dazzling day. 

We take the woods. Couched in the checkered skirts, 
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Below an elm we lie. A sylvan sti-eam 
Is sleeping by ns in a cold still pool, 

Within whose glassy depth the little dshes - 
llang, as in crystal air. Freckled with gleams, 

’l^eath yonder hazelly bank that roofs it o’er 
With roots and moss, it slides and slips away. 

Here a ray’d spot of light, intensely clear, 

Strikes our ey^ through the leaves ; a sunbeam there 
Comes slanting in between the mossy trunks 
Of the green trees, and misty shimmering falls 
With a long slope down on Jlie glossy ferns : . 

Light filmy hies athwart it brightening shoot, ‘ 

Or dance and hover in the motty ray. 

Wc love the unibragcons Elm. Its well- crimp’d leaf, ^ 
Serrated, fresh, and rough as a cow’s tongue. 

Is healthy, natural, and cooling, far. 

Beyond, the glazy polish of the bay, 

Famed though it be, but glittering hard as if 
’Twere liquor’d o’er with some metallic wash. 

Thus pleased, laid back, up through the Elm o erhead 
We look. The little Creeper of the Tree 
Lends life to it : Sec how the antic bird, 

Her bosom to tlie bark, goes round away 
Behind the trunk, but quaintly reappears 
Through a rough cleft above, with busy bill 
Picking her lunch ; and now among tlie leaves 
Our birdie goes, bright glimmering in the green 
* And yellow light that fills the tender tree: 

0 

Low o’er the buriiie bends the drooping Birch : 

Fair tree ! TiiongU oft its cuticle of bark 
Hangs ill white fluttering tatters on its breast, 

No fairer twinkles in the dewy glade. 

Sweet is its scented breath, the wild deer loves it, 

And suufis and browses at the budding spray. 

But far more tempting to the truant’s eyes. 

Wandering the woods, its tliick excrescences 
Of bundled matted sprigs ; Soft steals he on. 

To find what seems afar the cushat's nest, 

Or pie’s or crow’s. Deceived, yet if the tree 

Is old, he seeks in its decaying clefts 

The fungous cork- wood that gives balls to boys, 

And smooth-skiun’d razor- strops to bearded men.. 

Bent all on play, onr little urcliiii next 
Peels off a bit of bark, and with his nails « 

Splits and divides the many -coated rind 
To the last outer thinness ; then he holds 
The silky shivering film between his lips. 

And pipes and wiiistles, mimicking the thrush. 

Nor less the Beauty of our natural woods 
Is useful too. What time the housewife’s pirn 
(Oh, cheerless change that stopp’d the birring wheel !) 
Whirled glimmering round before the evening fire, 

Twas birchen aye. And when our tough-heel’d shoes 
Have stood the tear and wear of stony hills 
Beyond our hope, we bless the birchen pegs. 

In Norway o’er the foam, their crackling fires 
Are fed with bark of birch, and there they thatch 
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Their simple houses with its pliant twigs. 

At home, the virtues of our civic besoms 
Confess the birch. The Master of the School 
Is now “ abroad Oh ! may he never miss, 

Wander where’er he will, the birchen sliaw. 

But cut the immemorial ferula. 

To lay in pickle for rebellious imps, 

And discipline to worth the British youth. 

The Queen can make a Duke ; but cannot make 
One of the forest’s old Aristocrats. 

Behold yon Oak ! What glory in his bole. 

Ills boughs, his brandies, his broad frondent head ! 

The ancient Nobleman ! Not She who rules 
The kingdoms, many-islcd, on which the sun 
Never goes down, with all the investiture 
Of garters, coronets, scutcheons, swords, and stars^ 

Could make him there at once. Patrician ! Nay, 

King of the woods, his independent realm ! 

Whalc’er his titled name, there let him stand, 

Fit emblem of our British constitution. 

Full constituted in the rooted Past, 

With powers, and forces, and accommodations, 

The growth of ages, not an act or work ! 

Beyond this emblem of oLd dignity, 

And far beyond the associated llioiiglit 

Of “ Hearts of Oak,” that mightiest incarnation 

Of human power that earth has ever seen — 

As when wc launch’d our Nelson, and he went 
Thundering around the w'oild, driving the foe, 

Willi all their banded hosts, from hemisphere 
To hemisphere, before him, by the terror 
Of his tremendous name, but overtook, 

And thuuder-smote them down, swept from the seas, — 

Beyond all this, the reverend Oak takes back 
The heart to elder days of holy awe. 

Such oaks are they, the hoai iost of the race, 

Bound Lockwood Tower, the Johustoiu’s’ ancient seat. 

Bow’d down with very age, and rough all o’er 
With scurfy moss, and the depending hair 
Of parasitic plants, (the mistietpe. 

Be sure, is there, congenial friend of old,) 

They look as if no lively little bird 
Durst hop upon their spirit-awing heads : 

Perhaps, at midnight hour, Minerva’s bird, 

The grave, staid owl, may rest a moment there. 

But solemn visions iiwarm on every bough, 

Of Druid doings iu old dusky time. 

When lowers the thunder-cloud, and all the trees 
Stand black and still, with what a trump profound 
The wild bee wanders by I But hero he is. 

Hoarse murmuring in the fox-glove’s weigh’d-down bell. 

Happy hr summer he ! but when tlie days 
Of later autumn come, they’ll find him hanging 
In torpid stupor, on the horse-knot’s top ; 

Or by the ragweed in the school- boy’s hand, 

As forth ho issues, angry from his bike, 

Struck down, he’ll die— what time the urchins, bent 
On honey, delve into the solid ground ; 
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They sew the yellower aod the cleaner oomb^ . 

But drop it qui(^, #hea squeezing it they find 
Nought th^e but milky maggots ; then they pick 
The darker bits, and suck thei%. though they be 
Wild, bitter flavoured, in their luscious strength, 

And dirty brown, and mist’d with earthen mouid.'^ 

The luckier mower in the grassy mead. 

Turns up with his scythe’s point, or with its edge, 

The foggie’s bike, a ball of soft, dry fog. 

With what a sharp, thin, acrid, pent-up buzz, 

Swarming, it lives and stirs I But when the bees 
Are all dislodged, and, circling, wheel away, 

The swain rejoices in that briglvt clean honey. 

Ah ! there’s Miss Kitty Wren, with her cocked tail, | 
Cocked like a cooper's thumb. Miss Kitty goes^ 

In ’neath the bank, and then comes out again 
By some queer hole. Thus, all the day she plies 
Her quest from hedge to bank, scarce ever scon 
Flying above your head in open air. 

Unsmitten by the heat where now she is, 

She strikes into her song — Miss Kitty’s song! 

(We never think of male in Kitty’s case.) 

The song is short, and varies not, but yet 
’Tis not monotonous ; with such a pipe 
Of liquid clearness docs she open it, 

And, with increasing vigour, to tlie end 
Go tlu'ougli it quite : Thus, all the yejir, she sings, 

Except in frost, the spunky little bird! 

On mossy stump of thorn, her curious nest 
Is often built, a twig drawn over it, 

To bind it firm ; but more she loves the roof 
Of sylvan cave over- arched, where tlie green twilight 
Glimmers with golden light, and fox-gloves stand, 

Tall, purple- faced, her goodly beef-eaters, 

To guard and dignify her entrance- gate. 

The ballad vouches that a wee, wee bird 
Oft brings a whispered message to the ear ; 

So here’s our car, Miss Wren, {’your ])ardon ! wo 
Must jcall you Mrs now,) pray, tell us how 
You manage, in your crowded little house. 

To feed your thirteen young, nor miss one mouth 
In its due turn, but give tliem all fair play ? 

And here’s our other car ; say, ere you go, 

What means the Bachelor’s Nest? ’Tis oftoner found 
Than the tnie linished one. Externally, 

’Tis built as well ; but ne’er we find within 
The cozy feathery lining for the home 
Of love parental. Js it, as some think. 

And as the name, though not precise, implies, 

Made for your husband, whosoe’er he be. 

To sleep o’nights in ? Or, as others deem, 

Is it a lure to draw the loiterer’s eye 
Off from the genuine nest, not far away ? 

Or, shy and nice, were you disturbed m building ; 

Or by some other instinct, fine and true. 

Impelled to change your first-projected place. 

And choose a safer ? Tills your Laureate holds. 

But here comes Eobin. In our boyish days, 
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We thought him Kitty’s husband. By his clear 
Black eye, he’s ht to answer for blms^f. 

Like her, he sings the whole year round ; but she' 

Is not his wife. See hew he turns the head 
This way and that, peeping from out the leaves 
With curious eye, and still comes hopping nearer* 

Strong in his individual character. 

His knowing glance, his shape, his waistcoat red, 

His pipe mellifluous, and pugnacious pride, 

Darting to strike intruders from his beat. 

And other qualities, his love of man 
Is still his great peculiarity. 

The starved hedge- spanow haunts the moistened sink, 

On gurly winter days, the bitter wind 
Ruffling her back, showing the bluer down 
Beneath her feathers freckled brown above, 

But ne’er she ventures nearer where man dwells. 

With sidelong look, bold Robin takes our floor ; 

And when, as now, we rest us in the depths 
Of leafy woods, lie’s with ns in a trice. 

Shch is the genius of red-breasted Robin. 

Along the shingly shallows of the bum. 

The smallest bird that walks, and does not hop, 

How fast yon Wagtail runs ; its little feet 
Quick as a mouse’s ! Thus its shaking tail 
Is kept ill even balance, poised and straight. 

With hopping movements ’Lwould not harmonise, 

But, wagging inconveniently more, 

Mar and confound the bird’s progressive way, 

When oft* the wing. Wisdom Divine contrived 
The just proportions of this compromise 
Betwixt the motions of the feet and tail. 

Aloft in air, each chirrup keeping time 
AVith each successive unduhition long. 

The AVagtail Hies, a pleasant summer bird. 

A moment on the elm above our head 
Rests the Green -linnet. Wordsworth says, lie “from 
The cot tivge- eaves pours forth ids song In gushes.” 

Not so in Scotland : Here he sometimes builds I 

His nest within the garden’s beeclicii hedge ; 

But never haunts our caves. As fur his song, 

A few short notes, meagre and harsh, arc all 
This somewhat spiritless and lumpish bird 
Has ever given us. Can the Master err ? 

With all the short thick rowing of her wings 
The Magpie makes slow way. But her glib tongue 
Goes chattering fast enough. In yonder fir, 

The summer sdstice cannnot keep her mute. 

Surely, the bird should speak : Take the young pic, 

And with a silver sixpence split its tongue, 

’Twill speak incontinent ; thus the notion runs 
From simple father down to simple son, 

In many parts. Oft in our boyhood’s days 
We’ve seen it tried ; but somehow, by bad luck, 

It always? happened that the poor bii-d died, 

When, doubtless, just upon the eve of speech. 

Sore was the splitting then, but far worse now : 



The sixpence worn till it lost the head 
Of George the Third, was thin as a knife’s edge, 

And fitly sharp ; the coin’s now 'thick apd dull, 

And makes the clmpsier cleaving full of pain. 

As boys we feared the magpie, for ’twas held 
A bird of omen : oft ’twas seen to tear 
With mad extravagant bill the cottage thatch, 

Herald of death within : To neighbouring towns 
The schoolboy, sent on morning messages. 

Counted with awe how many pies at once 
Hopped on his road ; by this he learned to know 
The various fortunes of the coming time. 

Sweet lore was yours, O Bewick 1 with that eye 
So keen, 3'et quiet, for the Beauliful, 

And for the Droll — that eye so loving large ! 

Yet sweeter, Wilson, yours, as yours a range 
More ample far, watching the goings* 011 
Of Natiu'cJn the boundless solitudes. 

We know no happier man than him, at once. 

With native powers, fixed from a restless youth, ^ 
To a great work congenial, AAiiich his might 
Of conscious will has .mastered ere begun ; 

Life’s work, and the foundation of liis fame : 

But oh ! its sweetness, if in Nature’s eye 
His is the privilege to \vork it out ! 

Such was the work of Wilson. Happy, too, 

Is Audubon. When Daj^, like a bright bii d, 
Throughout the heavens has flown, chased by the black 
Falcon of Night, he sleeps beneath a tree ; 

IJpspriiigiiig with the morn, the enthusiast holds 
On his green way rejoicing : His to catch, 

And fix tlie creatures of the wilderness 
In pictured ibrms, not in the attitudes 
Of stiff convenience, but in all their play 
Of happy natural life, feaiicos, iiutained 
By man’s intrusiou, wanton, cas}*, free, 

Yet full of tart peculiarities. 

Freakish, and quaint, and ever picturesque, 

Their secret gestures, and the wild escapes 
From out their eyes.; watching how Nature w’orks 
Her fine frugalities of means, even there 
Where all is lavish freedom, finer still. 

The compensations of her processes, 

Throughout their whole economy of lifer 
Sweet study ! OU ! for one long summer day 
With Audubon in the far AYestern woods ! 

* 

We leave the shade, and take the open fields, 
Winding our way by immemorial paths, 

So soft and green, tpe poor man’s privilege : 

May Jealous freedom ever keep them free ! 

Such is the sultiy languor of the day. 

The eye sees nothing clear. But now it rests 
On yonder sable patch — ah ! yes, a band 
Of mourners gathered round a closing grave, 

In the old churclo^ard. How uiinatur^ 

Tlio black solemnity in such a day 
Of light and life ! But who was he or she 
Who thus goes dust to dust ? A matron ripe 
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In years and grace at once for death and Heiavon. 

Her aged fa1;her*i^ stay until hC died,, ^ ^ 

She then was wed and widowed in one year, 

And made a mother. With her infant son 
She dwelt in peace, and nourished him with love. 

Mild and sedate, upgrew the old-fashioned boy ; 

And went to church with her, a little mjin . 

In garb and gravity : you would have smiled 
To sec him coming in. She lifted him 
Up to his seat beside her, drew Inin near. 

And took his hand in hers. There as he sate, 

Oft looked she down to see if he was sleeping ; 

And drowsy half, half in the languor soft 
Of innocent trust and aimless piety. 

The child looked up into his mother’s face. 

And she looked down into his eyes, and saw 
The neighbouring window in their pupils’ balls, 

With all its panes, "reflected small but clear ; 

And gave his hand soft pressure with her hand, 

Still shifting, trying still to be more soft. 

G5d took him from her. In a holy stillness 
She dwelt concentred. Decent were her means, 

And so she cliaiigcd not outwardly. No trouble 
Gave she to neighbours ; but she helped them oft. 

And when she died, her grave-clothes, thei*e they were. 

Made by her own prcpaiing heait and hand. 

And neatly folded in an antique chest : 

Not even a pin was wanting, where, to dress 
Her body with due care, a pin should be ; 

And every pin was stuck in its own place. ^ 

Nor was all this from any hard mistrust 

Of human love, for she the charities 

Took with glad heart ; but from a strength of mind 

Which stood equipped in every point for death, 

And, loving order, loved it to the end. 

The mourners all are gone. How lonely still 
The churchyard now ! Here in their simple graves 
The generations of the hamlet sleep ; 

All grassy simple, save that, here and there. 

Love-planted flowerets deck the lowly sod. 

Blame not that sorrowing love : ’Tis far too true 
To make of Burial one of the Fine Arts ; 

Yet the sweet thought that scented violets spiiug 
From the loved ashes, is a natural war 
Against the foul dishonours of the grave. . 

Bloom then, yo little flowers, and sweetly smell ; 

Draw up the heart’s dust in your flashing hues, 

And odorous breath, and give it to the bee, 

And give it to the air, circling to go 

From life to life, through all that living flux 

Of interchange which makes this wondrous world. 

Go where it will, the dear dust is not lost ; 

Found it will be in its own place and form, 

On that great day, the Resurrection Day, 
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Those shoots proclaim the Tillage school is out. 
This waj and that, the children bi'eak in groups ; 
Some bj the Annny stile, and meadour path, 

Slow sauntering homeward; others to the bum 
Bounding, beneath the stones, and roots, and bankS) 
With stealthy hand to catch the spotted tront, 

Or stab the eel, or slip their noose of hair 
Over the bearded loach, and jerk him out. 

Here on his donkey, slow as any snail 
At mom from the far farm, bat, homeward now, 
Willing and fast, an urchin blithe and bold 
v^Oomes scampering on : llis face is to the tail 
in fun grotesque ; stooping, with both his hands 
He holds the hairy rump ; his kicking feet 
Go Walloping ; his empty tiask of tin, 

That bore his noon of mill^ quiver of life, 

And not of death, high-bounding on his back. 
Battles the while. Witli many a whoop behind, 
Scouring the dusty road with their bare feet, 

In wicked glee, a squad of fellow-imps 
Oome on with thistles and with nettle- wands, 
Pursuingly, intent to goad and vex 
The long- eared cuddy : He, the cuddy, lays 
His long ears back upon his neck, his head 
Lowered the while, and out behind him dings 
High his indignant beds, at once to keep 
That hurly-burly of tormentors olF, 

And rid his back of that insulting rider. 

Unconscious boyhood I Oh ! the perils near 
Of luring Pleasures ! In the evening shade, 

Drowsy reclining, in my dream 1 saw 
A comely youth, with wanton flowing curls, 

Chase down the sunlit vale a glittering flight 
Of winged creatures, some like birds^ and some 
Like butterflies, and moths of marvellous size 
And beauty, purple-ruffed, and spotted rich 
With velvet tippets, and their wings like fiame^ 
Onward they drew him to a coming cloud, 

With skirts of vapoury gold, but steaming dense 
And dark behind, close gathering from the ground : 
And on and in he went, in h^dless chase. 

And straight those skirts curled inward, and became 
Part of tlie’gloom : Compacted, solid, black. 

It has him in, and it will keep him there. 

The cloud stood still a space, as if to give 
' Time for the acting of some doom within, 

Ominous, silent, grim. It moved again, 
Tumultuous stirred, and broke in seams and flaws, 

' And me glimpses of its inner womb ; 
^OutdariilBg forkM tongues, and brazen fins, 

Blue web- winged vampire-bats, and harpy faces, 
And dragon crests^^and vulture heads obscene, 

1 there beheld : Pierce were their levelled looks, 

As if inflicted on some victim. Who , 

That victim was, I saw not. '^But are these 
The painted Pleasures which that youth pursued 
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Adown the vale ? How cruel changed ! Bat where, ' - ^ / 

And. what is he ? Is he their victim there ? 

Heavy the cloud went passing by. From out 
Its further end 1 saw that y pong man eome, 

Worn and dejected ; speaks and spot^ of diit ' 

Were on his face, and round his sunken eyes ; , 

Holiow his cheeks, lean were his bony brows ; 

And lank and clammy wer6 the locks that once 
Played curling round his neck : The Passions there 
Have done theU* work on him. With trembling limbs. 

And stumbling as lie went, he sate him down, 

With folded arms, upon a sombre hill, 

Apart from men,* and from his father’s house, 

That wept from him ; and, sitting there, he looked 
With heavy-laden eyes down on the ground. " 

But the night fell, and hid him from my view. ^ 

In yonder sheltered nook of nibbled sward, 

Beside tlie wood, a gipsy band are camped 
And there they’ll sleep the summer night away. 

By stealthy holes, their ragged tawtiy brood 
Creep through the hedges, in their pilfering quest ‘ 

Of sticks and pales, to make their evening fire. 

Untutored tilings, scarce brought bcneatli the laws 
And meek provisions of this ancient State ! 

Yet, is it wise, with wealth and power like hers," 

And such resources of good government, 

To let so many of her sons grow up 
In untaught darkness and consecutive vice ? 

True, we arc jealous free, and hate constraint, 

And every cognisance o’er private life ; 

Yet, not to name a higher principle, 

’Twere but an institution of police, 

Due to society, preventative 

Of crime, the cheapest and the best support 

Of order, right, and law, that not one child, 

In all this realm of ours, should be allowed 
To grow up uninstructed for this life, 

And for the next. Were every child State- claimed, 

Laid hold of thus, and -thus prepared to be 
A proper member of society, 

What founts of vice, with all their issuing streams, 

Might thus be closed for ever, and at once ! 

Good propagating good, so far as man 

Can work with God. Oh ! this is the gi*eat work 

To change our meoul world, and people Heaven. 

Would we had Christian statesmen to devise, , 

And shape, and work it out ! Oiur liberties. 

Have limits and abatements manifold ; 

And soon the national wiU, which'iaakes restraint 
Part of its freedom, oft the soundest part, 

Would recognise the wisdom of the plan. 

Arming the state with full authority 
For shell an institute of renovation. 

This work achieved at home, with what a large 
Consistent exercise of power, and right 
To hope the blessing, should we then go forth, 

Pushing into the dark of Heathen worlds 
The crystal frontiers of the invading Light, 

The Gospel Light ! The glad submitting Earth 
Would cry, Behold, their own laud is a land 
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, Ofperfoct living li^TiJ-^lipw 

Upon the mountains aro their blessed feet L 

Tltroitgli yohdel* tneadg^ comes the milk-maid’s song, 

? UliW, but not blithe, «»melaiicholy chaunt, 
jtWith^ tog falls vmQnotonous^ for youth 
^L^ects the dark and sad: Her ditty tells ' 

,^Of captiye lorn, or broken-hearted maid> 

Left of ber lover, but in dream thrice dreamt 
Warned pf his fate, ivhen, with his fellow-crew 
Of g1:M9«t1y sailors on benighted seas 
fle cgtigs to some black, wet, and slippery rock, 

Soqp to be waslied away; what time their ship, ^ 

^ Driven on the whirlpool’s wheels is sent below, 

' 'And ^und npqp the millstones of the sea. 

TKe song lias ceased. Up the dim elmy lane 
The damsel comes. Bjit at its leafy mouth 
The one deai* lad has watched her entering in, 

And with her now comes sofidy side by side. 

But 'ofi: he plueks a leaf from ofiT the hedge, 

For lack of words, in bashful love sincere ; 

^ Till, in his innocent freedom bolder grown. 

He crops a dewy gowan from the path, . 

. And greatly daring dings it at her cheek. 

Close o’er the pair, along the green arcade, 

Now hid, now seen against the cyening sky, 

The wavering, circling, sudden-wheeling bat 
Plays little Cupid, blind enough for that, 

And fitly fickle in his flights^ to be 

The very Boy-god’s self. 'Where’er may lie 

The power pf arrows with the golden tips, 

Tiiat silent lad is smit, nor less that girl 
Is cleft of heart : Be this the token true :< — 

Next Sabbath mom, when o’er the pasture hills 
Barefoot she comes to church, with Bible wrapped 
In clean white napkin, and the sprig of mint 
And southemwoqd laid duly in the leaves, 

And down she sits beside the bnm to wash 
feet, and don her stockings and bov shoes, 

Before she come unto the Houle of Prayer, 

'With all her reverence of the Day, she’ll cast 
(Forgive the simple thing !) her eye askance . 

Bito the mirror of the glassy pool, 

And^^ive her ringlets the last taking touch, 

.Por mm who fiung the gowan at her cheek 
in that soft twilight of the elmy lano.. 

Pensive the setting Day, whether, as now 
Cloudless it fades away, or far is seen, , 

. Ipi.lofig'and lsvel;parallels of light, 

Burijle and liquid yellow, barred with clouds, 

Far to the twilight West^ seen through SOme deep . 

£mbrd%x|d grove of venerable trees, 

Whose piiil'cd stems, apart, but regular, 

<£Ltand,oif. against the sky : In such a grove, 

At^ppito^ hour, permitted eyes might see 
Angels, majesyc Shapes, walking the earth, 
iiOldipg mild converse for the good of man. 

^ Day meits into the West, another flake 
Of sweet blue Time into the Eternal Past t 

s, 18, 1840. 
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On tlie twenty- seventh day of De- 
cember 180G, at the collegiate town 
of Tortosa in Catalonia^ Maria Griuo, 
the wife of Jost'i Cabrera, an induslri- 
ons and respectable "mariner, gave 
birth to a son. Destined to the 
church, this child, from his earliest 
boyhood, was the petted favourite of 
his family. Ills parents looked to him 
as a stair and support for their declin- 
ing years, his sisters as a protector ; 
and none ventured to thwart his whims, 
or correct the failings of the young 
stiuhmt. Tims abandoned to the dic- 
tates of a disposition naturally per-^ 
verse, Ramon Cabrera led the life of 
»a vagabond, rather than that of a 
scholar and of one destined to holy 
orders. Avoided by the more respect- 
able of his classmates and townsmen, 
he fell amongst evil associates, and 
soon b(*canic notorious for precocity of 
>’ice. 'rhe repri m an ds of h is superiors, 
file entreaties of his relatives, even 
punishment and seclusion, 'were in- 
eliicacious to reclaim him. Disliking 
books, the sole use he made of oppor- 
tunities of study, was to imbibe the 
abominable and sanguinary maxims 
of the liKjnisition. 'The taint of 
Carlisni, nid(dy spread amongst the 
clergy of the diocese of Tortosa, 
whose bishop, Saenz, was an inflnen- 
tial and devoted member of the 
apostoli(;aI party, was speedily con- 
tracted by Cabrera. By cliaracter 
and propensities better litted for an 
iinscrnpulous military partisan than 
tor a minister of the gospel, for a de- 
vouring wolf than for a mock and 
humble shepherd of God’s flock, no 
sooner was the cry of insurrection 
raised in the kingdoni of Arragon than 
he hastened to swell it with his voice. 
On the 15(11 of November 1855 he 
joined Colonel Carniccr, who had al- 
reaily planted on the ramparts of 
Morelia the standard of Charles the 
Fifth. 

Six j’cars have elapsed since the 
termination of the civil w'ar in Arra- 
goii and A^alcncia, and we should 


scarcely hope to interest English 
readers by raking up its details. ' In 
taking the volumes named at foot for 
the subject of an article, Our intention 
is rather to give a correct notion of tho 
character of a man who by one party 
has been extolled as a hero, by an- 
other stigmatized as a savage. A 
brief sketch of liis career, and a few 
personal anecdotcs^^will afford the best 
means of, deciding which of tliese 
epithets he may with 'most justice 
claim. 

For the first sixteen months of the 
w'ar, Cabrera acted as subordinate to 
Carniccr, chief of the Arragonese 
Carlists ; and during that time he ni 
no way distinguished himself, save by- 
occasion al acts of cruelty. His pre- 
sumption and want of military know- 
ledge caused the loss of more than one 
action — especially that of Mayals iu 
CatJilonia, in which, as it was then 
thought, the Arragonese fiiction re- 
ceived its death-blow. This unlucky 
encounter was followed by various 
lesser ones, equally disastrous; and at 
the commencement of 1855, the Carlist 
chiefs in the eastern provinces of the 
Pcnitisiila were reduced to wander 
in the mountains at the head of scanty 
and disheartened bands, scc^sing^ 
shelter from the Queen’s troops, 
against whom they were totally un- 
able to make a stand. T*\irious at 
this state of things, and still more so 
at the conduct of Carniccr, to whose 
lenity with the prisoners and popula- 
tion lie attributed their reverses, dis- 
contented also with his obscure and 
subaltern position, Cabrera, who re- 
presented in Arragon the apostolical 
or ultra-absolutist party, and who on 
that account had influential supporters 
at the court of Charles the Fifth, re- 
solved upon a bold attempt to get rM 
of his chief and command in his stead. 
Abandoning his post, he set out fpr 
Navarre, in company with a clever 
and resolute female of considerdble 
personal attractions, intended as a, 
propitiatory offering to tlie royal 
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widower whoso favour he was about 
, to solicit. On his arrival he obtained 
p a private audience of Don Carlos, to 
whom he represented himself as cap*- 
, able of commanding in Arragon, and 
af. achieving the triumph of the King’s 
cause. He exposed his plan of cam- 
paign, accused Carnicer of weakness 
and mistaken humanitj^ and urged 
the necessity of severe and sanguinary 
measures. The result of his rei)re- 
sentations, and of the pleadings of his 
friends, some of whom were Jhe Pre- 
tender’s most esteemed counsellors, 
was his rcturo to Arragon, bearing a 
despatch by which Carnicer was or- 
dered to make over his command to 
Cabrera, and to present himself at 
^headquarters in Is^avarre. On the 
ninth of March 1835, Cabrera assumed 
the supreme command, and Carnicer, 
ill obedience to his instructions, set 
out for the Basque country. On his 
road he fell into the hands of the 
Christiiios, and was shot at Miranda 
del Ebro. 

Public opinion amongst the Carlists 
unhesitatingly attributed to Cabrera 
the death of his former superior. 
Under pretence of their serving him as 
guides, he had prevailed iq)oii Car- 
nicer to take with him two oflicers 
wjiora he pointed out. These were 
also made prisoners; but although the 
Eliot convention w^as not yet in exis- 
tence, and quarter was rarely given, 
both of them were exchanged after a 
^ very short delay. The information 
received by the Christino authorities, 
of the route that Carnicer was to fol- 
low, was sent from the village of 
Palomar on a day wdien Cabrera was 
quartercil there. Other circumstances 
confimied the suspicion of foul play, 

, and that Carnicer had been betrayed 
by his ' own party; and so generally 
was the treachery imputed to Cabrera, 
that he at last took notice of the 
charge, and used every means to check 
its discussion. So long as a year 
afterwards, he shot at Camarillas the 
brother of one of j^e two officers who 
ha<l#ccompanied Caiwer, for having 


been so imprudent as to say that the 
latter had been sold by Cabrera.* 
Such severity produced, of course, a 
directly opposite etlcct to that desired 
by its author ; for although Cq,brcra 
pretexted other motives, its real ones 
were evident, and all men remained > 
convinced of his guilt. Subsequently, 
the Carlist geiieral Cabauero threw 
the alleged calumny in his face in 
presence of several persons, and in- 
stead of repelling it with his sword, 
Cabrera submitted patiently to the 
imputation. 

Justly distrustful of M^sc about 
him, Carnicer, when passing the night 
in the mountains, was Avont to change 
his sleeping place after all liis com- 
panions had retired to rest. On one 
occasion, in the neighbourhood of 
Alacon, a soldier Avho had lain doAvn« 
upon the couch prepared for his gene- 
ral, Avas assassinated by a pistol-shot. 
Cabrera was in tlie encampment, and 
although the i)erpetrator of the di*ed 
AA'as never posith^el}" known, rumour 
laid the crim(5 at his door. Whether 
or not the dark suspicion was Aveli 
founded, the establishment of its jus- 
tice would scarcely add a shade of 
blackness to tlic character of Kamon 
Cabrera. 

Already, during a period of eighteen 
months, the kingdoms of Arragon and 
A^alencia had groaned beneath the 
calamities of civil war. ^J’lieir cattle 
driven, their granaries pluiKlcrcd, their 
sons dragged away to become uiiAvill- 
ing defenders of l^on Carlos, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants could scarcely 
conceive a Avorsc state than that of 
continual alarm and insecurity in 
which they lived. They had yet to 
learn tliat wliat they had hitherto en- 
dured Avas light to bear, compared to 
the Jitrocioiis system introduced by 
the rutliJoss successor of Caniiccr. 
From tl»e day that C^abrera assumed 
the command, the war became a but- 
chery, and its inliictions ceased to be 
conliiicd to tlic armed combatants on 
either side?. Thenceforward, the in- 
fant in the cradle, the bedridden old 


* By a romarkabio coineidenco, this cAcoution occurred on the Kith of February 
1836, on the same day and'^at the very same hour that Cabreras inotlier shot 
JTortQfa. . To this latter unforhinatu and cruel act, A\hich has been absurdly 
iirgcd as a justification of Cabrera’s atrocities, further reference Avill presently bo 
made, _ 
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man, the pregnant matron, were in- 
cliidcd amongst its victims. A mere 
suspicion of liberal opinions, the pos- 
session of a national guardsman’s 
uniform, a glass of water given to a 
wounded Christino, a distant relation- 
ship to a partisan of the Queen, was 
sentence of death. The rules of civil- 
ized warfare were set at nought, and 
Cabrera, in obedience to his sanguin- 
ary histincts, committed his murders 
not only when , they might possibly 
advance, but even when they must 
positively injure, the cause of him 
whom he styled his sovereign. “ Those 
days that I do not shed blood,” said 
ho, ill July 1837, when waiting in the 
ante-chambei* of Don Carlos with 
Villareal, Merino, Ciicvillas, and other 
generals, “ 1 have not a good diges- 
tion.” During the five years of his 
command, his digestion can rarely 
have been troubled. 

The task of recording the exploits 
and cruelties of Cabrera, and the his- 
tory of the war in which he took so 
prominent a part, has been nuder- 
taken^by throe Siianiurds of respecta- 
bility and talent ; *the principal of 
whom, Don Francisco Cabello, was 
formerly political cliief of the province 
of 'rernel, in the immediate vicinity of 
Cabrera’s strongholds. There he had 
abundant opportunities of gathering 
information concerning the Carlist 
leader. In the book before us he does 
not confine himself to bare assertion, 
but supplies an ample appendix of 
justificatoiydociiments, without which, 
indeed, many of the atrocious facts 
related would find few believers. 

'riic Carlist troops in Arragon and 
Valencia were of very diflerent com- 
position from those in Navarre and 
Biscay. Jii tlic latter provinces, an 
intelligent and industrious peasantry 
rose to defend certain local rights and 
immunities, whose preservation, they 
were taught to believe, was bound up 
with the success of Don Carlos, in 
Eastern Sj^ain the mass of the respect- 
able and labouring classes were of 
liberal o])inions, and the ranks of the 
faction were swelled by the dregs and 
refuse of the population. Highway- 
men and smugglers, escaped criminals, 
protiigalje monks, bad characters of 
every description, banded together 
under command of chiefs little bettor 
than tlicnisclvcs, but who, by greater 


energy, or from having a smattering 
of military knowledge, gained an as- 
cendancy over their fellows. In these 
motley hordes of reprobates, who, 
after a time, schooled by experience 
and defeat, were formed into rcgnliir 
battalions, capable of contending, 
with chances of success, against equal 
numbers of the (iueen’s troops, the 
clergy played a conspicuous part. 
Rare were the encounters between 
Christines and Carlists, in which 
some sturdy friar ^id not lose his life 
whilst heading and encouraging the 
latter ; after every action cowls and 
breviaries formed part of the spoil ; 
scarce one of the rebel loaders but had 
his clerical staff of chaplains, sharing 
in, often stimulating, his cruelties and 
excesses. Those monks who did not 
opcnl)^ take the field, busied them- 
selves in ])romoting disaffection 
amongst the (Queen’s partisans. The 
most sub's'crsivc sermons were daily 
preached; the confessional became the 
vehicle of insidions and treasonable 
admonitions; the liberal section of the 
clergy was subjected to cruel molesta- 
tion and injustice. All these circum- 
stances, added to the scandal and dis- 
cord tliat*^ i*eigned in the convents, 
loudly called for the suppression of 
th e latter. N ot only t li e government, 
which saw and suffered from the re- 
bellion so enthusiastically shared in 
and promoted by the monks, but the 
very founders of the orders, could 
they linvo revisited Spain, would 
have advised their abolition. The 
following curious extract from the 
book now under review gives a strik- 
ingpictiirc of Spanish monastic doings 
ill the nineteenth century. 

“If, in the year 1835, St Beniard 
could have accompanied us on our 
visit to the monastery of Benicia in 
the Moncayo, surely he would have 
been indignant, and would have chas- 
tised the monks ; surely he himself 
would have solicited the extinction of 
his order. Out of thirty monks, very 
few confessed, and only two or three 
knew how to preach ; every "one 
brcakliisted and said mass just wheu 
he thouglit proper; by nine in thd*^ 
morning they might bo seen wandering 
about the neighbouring country and 
gardens, or shooting small birds near the 
gates of the monastery ; at eleven, they 
assembled in a cell to play rnonti' with* 
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visitors from the neighbouring towns 
and villages, winning and losing thou- 
sands of reals. During dinner, in- 
stead of having some grave and pro- 
per book read aloud to them, one of 
their number related obscene stories 
for the amusement of his companions ; 
at dessert the finest wines were served, 
the monks plaj^ed upon the piano, 
and sang indecent songs. The sleata 
passed away the afteraoon, until, to- 
wards evening, these self-denying an- 
chorites roused themselves from their 
slumbers, and resumed their favour- 
ite amusements of birding and tale- 
tcl^mg^ At nightfall the green-cloth 
was again spread, and the cards were in 
full activity; sometimes six or eight of 
the monks got npon their mules, and 
rode a distance of two or three 
leagues to a ball, dressed in tlie height 
of the fashion. The writer of these 
pages once asked the prior to let him 
see the paintings executed by the 
brotherhood ; he was conducted to 
the apartments of the abbot, and in 
the most secluded of them was shown 
a wretched daub, of which the subject 
was shamefully coarse and disgusting. 
* * * ISfany of the women of the 
neighbouring village of Vera went by 
the names of the monks ; and so great 
brecamc the scandal, that, on one oc- 
casion, when the national guards were 
-sent upon an expedition, the alcalde 
issued an order prohibiting their wives 
to walk in the direction of the monas- 
tery. One woman, who disobeyed 
the injunction, was made to pay a 
fine, and narrowly escaped having her 
head shaved in the public market- 
place.” 

The monks prosecuted the alcalde 
for this abuse of authority ; but in the 
course of the trial so many scandal- 
ous revelations were made concerning 
-them, that the over- zealous otficial 
got off with a very light punishment. 
His proclamation, the sentence of the 
Audiencia of Saragossa, and some 
other documents confirming the truth 
of the above allegations against the 
ntnwiastery, arc given in the appendix 
Jo Seuor Cabello\s book. “ Certain- 
continues that gentleman, “ all 
: inotiasterieswere not like that of Bc- 
-There were many virtuous, 
enughtened, and. laborious monks; but 
if tnose wcra^loe, numerous to be 


styled the exceptions, they at any 
rate composed the minority.” 

To return to Cabrera. His first 
act, upon assuming the supreme com- 
mand, was to collect the scattered 
remnant of Carnicei-’s faction, whicli 
amounted but to three hundred infan- 
try and forty horsemen. With these 
he commenced operations, limited at 
first, owing to the scanty numbers of 
his band, to marauding expeditions 
amongst the villages, whence he re- 
treated to the mountains on the ap- 
proach of the Queen’s forces. His 
cruelties soon made him imi\^ 
sally dreaded in the districts he 
overran. 'J'o the militia cspecfell}' he 
gave no f| nailer, slaying them tini]ier- 
cifully, wlicrevcr he could lay hands 
upon them, even when they ca])itii- 
lated on promise of good treatment. 
He was seconded by Qnilcz, Kl Ser.- 
rador, Llangostera, and other parti- 
sans, as desperate, and nearly a-t 
J)loodtlurst 3 % as himself. With ex- 
traordinary and stupid obstinacy, the 
Madrid government persisted in treat- 
ing the Arragoncse rebellion as nn- 
iiiiportant ; and' instead of at once 
sending a sufficient ibrcc for its sup- 
pression, allowed the insurgents to 
gain ground, re;cruit tlieir forces, cap- 
ture fortified places, and ravage the 
country, setting at definnee the feeble 
garrisons, and gallant but unavailing 
cflbrts of the national guard. 

On the 11th of September, at day- 
break, Cabrera suddenly appeared in 
the town of Rubielos de Mora. Be- 
lieving him far away, the garrison were 
taken entirely by surprise, and after 
a brief skirmish in the streets, re- 
treated to a fortified convent, llere 
they made a vigorous defence, and no 
efforts of the Carlists were sufiicient 
to dislodge them ; until at dawn upon 
the 12th, after a siege of twenty- four 
hours, tlic Christiiios perceived the 
points of the assailants’ juckaxes 
piercing the wall that divided the 
convent from an adjoining house. 
They set fire to the house, but uii- 
fortmiatcly a high wind fanned the 
flames, which speedily coinmimicatcd 
to the convent. Even then the be- 
sieged continued to defend themselves, 
blit at last, overcome by fatigue, hun- 
ger, and thirst, scorched, bruised, and 
exhausted, they accepted the terms 
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offered by the besiegers. Their lives 
■were to be spared, and they were to 
retain their clothes and whatever pro- 
perty they had about them. Cabrera 
and Forcadell signed the agreement ; 
and sixty-five national guardsmen 
and soldiers of the regiment of Ciu- 
dad Ileal marched out of the burning 
convent, and were escorted by the 
Carlists in the direction of Nogueru- 
elas. On reaching a plain near that 
town, known as the Dcliesa, or J*as- 
ture, Cabrera ordered a lialt, that his 
soUliers might cat their rations. The 
]M'isoncrs also were supplied with food. 
The meal over, the Carlist chief form- 
ed liis infantry and cavalry in a circle, 
niiide the captives strip off every i>art 
(jI' their clothing, and bade them run. 
iCo sooner did they obey his order, 
than they were charged with lance 
and bayonet, and slaughtered to a 
man. It was a line feast of blood for 
Cabr(‘ra and his myrmidons. On the 
body of one victim tweut3^-six wounds 
were afterwards counted. When Ca- 
brera ilcpartcd, the authorities of the 
adjacent town buried the bodies ; but 
at' tlie end of the v’ar, in the year 

1841, upon the anniversary of tlie 
massacre, tlieir remains were disiii- 
teJTcd and removed to JIubielos with 
much pomp and religious ceremony. 

Such were the pastimes of Cabrera, 
such w'as the faith he kei)t with those 
who confided in his woni. The bar- 
barous execution detailed above was 
one of many that occuiTcd in the first 
year of his command. Cp to the 
month of February 1830, the number 
of his victims, slain after the battle, 
ill cold blood, often in defiance of ca- 
pitulation, sometimes on more suspi- 
tion of liberalism, amounted to one 
hundred and eighty-one. This does 
not include murders committed on 
the highways and in the mountains, 
but those only of which there were 
abundant witnesses, and that are 
proved by dates and documents. 
Amongst the slaughtered, were child- 
ren and old men. Two lads of six- 
teen and seventeen years of ago were 
shot at Codoilcra in presence of their 
mother. When she implored Cabre- 
ra’s mercy, he told her that her sons 
should be spared if her husband would 
give himself up and take their place. 
On hearing this reply, worthy of a 
Caligula or a Nero, the unhappy wo- 
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man swooned- away, and the infant at 
her breast fell dead from her arms as 
if struck by lightning. Tlie shod: 
to the mother had killed the child. 
All these atrocities were committed 
whilst Cabrera’s mother yet lived un- 
molested in Tortosa. 

Meanwhile the Christine general 
Nogueras, busied in the pursuit of tlie 
rebels, passed his whole time in the 
mountains, often not entering a town 
for a month together, except to get 
pay or shoes for liis troops. Wherever 
lie Avent, he Avas assailed by the tears 
and lamentations of bereaved wives 
and mothers. If he paused at Cala- 
tayud, they told him of the death of 
nine national guards shot at Caste- 
Jonciilo ; at Cas])e, the weeping widow s 
and orphans of fiA^e others ju-esented 
themselves before him ; at Tcruel lie 
Avas horrified by the narrative of tlie 
massacre of the Uelicsa; aaIicii he 
traversed the plains of Alpueiitc, the 
Carrascal of Yesa, Avherc forty prison- 
ers had been bayoneted, was pointed 
out to his notice ; in the Macstrazge 
he found universal mourning for sixty - 
one nationals, pitilessly butchered at 
Alcanar ; in each hamlet Avhcrc he 
halted for tlie night, the authorities 
complained to him of the most bar- 
barous ill-treatment at the hands of 
Cabrera. Not a village did he pa^i> 
through, whose alcalde had not been 
brutally bastinadoed. From his com- 
panions, his visitors, his guides, he 
heard continually of Cabrera’s cruel- 
ties. In the whole district nothing^ 
else was talked of. The sole thought 
of the liberal party Avas how to put a 
period to them, and to be avenged 
upon their perpetrator. The most 
humane and peaceable men urged a 
system of reprisals, as both legitimate 
and likely to be efficacious. Such a 
system, Nogueras, yielding to the pub- 
lic voice, and enraged at the murder of 
tAA^o alcaldes, whom Cabrera had cause- 
lessly shot, at last resolved to adopt, 
lie demanded the execution of Ca- 
brera’s mother, in the vain hope that it 
would strike terroj|(- into the rebel chief, 
and check his excesses. Most unhappy 
was the impulse to wliicli he yielded. 
The act itself was cruel and hasty ; its 
consequences were terrible. But such 
was the state of feeling in Arragoh at 
that time, that, until those- eouse- 
queuccs were felt, many approve^ the 
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deed. The captain-general of Arra- 
gott, Don Francisco Scrraiio» a man 
noted for humanity and mildness, 
deemed the measure advisable, and 
CTen announced it with satisfaction in 
a proclamation, by which he declared 
a similar fate to bo in reserve for Ca- 
brera’s sisters, and for the relatives of 
the other rebel chiefs, if the Carlists 
persisted in their atrocities. Hitherto 
the whole odium of the fate of a for- 
lorn old woman, who perhaps deplored 
as much as any one the enormities 
committed by her son, has rested 
upon Nogucras. This is hardly fair. 
Ill-advised, and in a moment of just 
irritation, he urged a request, too 
hastily complied with, speedily re- 
pented, and which, according to the 
conviction of Seilor Cabello, he W'onld 
himself have retracted had he not been 
absent from Tortosa when its accom- 
plishment took place. A more unfor- 
tunate act, to whomsoever it may 
chiefly be imputed, could not have 
been de\iscd. It >vas at once repu- 
diated by the Spanish government, 
by the Cortes and the nation. In 
the eyes of Europe, it w out far to con- 
vert Cabrera from a pitiless butcher 
into an injured victim. At a distance 
fi'oni the theatre of war, the nine score 
unfortunates whom he liad massacred 
in cold blood were forgotten or over- 
looked. Pity for the mothers fate 
procured oblivion for the lU’eAions 
crimes of the son. Filial affection 
and regret, 'working ii])ou an imj)as- 
sioned nature, '>vcre m ged in extenu- 
ation of his subsequent excesbos. Jlis 
massacres became hoJociinsts, ollercd 
by a pious child to the manes of*a 
murdered pai-ent. 

In Yalderobles, on the !iOth of Fe- 
bruary, Cabrera received intclligeuce 
of his mother’s death. Its first rcbidt 
'was a ferocious proclamation, by an 
article of which he decreed the dentil 
of four women, one of them the lady 
of a Chiistiiio colonel, tlien hi his 
power. Had he shot them at once, 
in the first heat of anger and heaviness 
of grief, fhc act, however barbarous 
and severe, would liave been palliated 
by circuiustances ; but for seven days 
he dragged those unfortunate women 
with him on all his marches, compel- 
ling. tbem to wander barefoot over 
the rugged mountains of Arragon. So 
gi’eat were the sufferings of these poor 


creatures, that eveuCabrera’s aides-de- 
camp, all^it not very tender-hearted, 
interceded for them with their chief. 
At last, on the 27th February, having 
returned to Valderobles, three of the 
women were released from their misery , 
by a violent death. This execution ’ 
was followed by many others. Seven 
and twenty national guards, taken 
prisoners at Liria, were kept alive for 
tw^o or three days, and then massacred 
at Chiva. On the 17th of April, the 
ferryman of 01 va, who acted as spy 
to Cabrera, and who was shot after 
the w^ar, in the year 1841, brought 
iiiibrmation to the Oarlist eamp^at 
two companies of Christino soldiers, 
quartered in the hamlet of Alcotas, 
kept but a caidcss 'v\ atch, and might 
easily be surprised. Cabrera imme- 
diately set out, the ferryman acting 
as guide, and fell upon the Cliristinos 
liefore they were aware of his approach. 
They defended themselves bravi‘ly ; 
but their ammmiition being expended, 
and themselves siuTounded, they capi- 
tulated oil proiuibC of quarter. Ca- 
brera’s chaplain, Father Escorihiicla, 
was the person who prevailed on them 
to surrender, solemnly assuring them 
that their lives should be sjuired. A 
few hours later, this same priest heard 
the confession of the oiUcers previously 
to their excciilion. To the soldiers, 
even the la»t consolatioii.'tof religion 
were refusial. IJnshrivcn, they ^^erc 
shot to the last mail. 

Put enough of such sanguinary 
details. Kotwithstauding a severe 
defeat bu>tained a short time jircvi- 
oiisly at Molina, Cabrera, in the 
spring of ]8;>G, found himself at the 
head of four thousand infantry and 
three liiiiidred dragoons. He dis])layed 
extraordinary aclivit}'; inipro\ed the 
organisation of his lorccs, and i^ut 
tliein iqiou the footing of a regular 
army. Owing to Ik^se ameliorations, 
and to the ciiJi»able negligence of the 
Spani&li gov(‘nmient, who le/t the 
Army of the Centre uiqirovided with 
the commonest necessaries for cam- 
paigning, he was now able to abandon 
his former haunts in the moniUaiiis of 
Bcccitc, iuid to advance into the open 
country. Seeing the necessity of a 
stronghold for his stores and hospitals, 
and as a place of refuge in case of a 
reverse, he fixed upon the town of 
Cautavieja, which, from its size, the 
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strength of its walls, its central posi- 
tion ill the territory of his operations, 
and especially front the diiliculty of 
bringing artillery over the steep and 
bad roads leading to it, was peculiarly 
suited to his purpose. He set to work 
to fortify it ; and in spite of the repre- 
sentations made to the Madrid govern- 
ment by the inhabitants of the province, 
wlio foresaw the evils that would ac- 
crue to them from its fortification, he 
w'as allowed, without interruption or 
molestation, to put it in a state of 
defence. The energy and skill exhi- 
bited by him at this jicriod were 
wonderfully great, and would have 
done honour to an older soldier. ITe 
formed capacious hospitals, and vast 
depots for food and other stores ; 
established powder manufactories, ancl 
workshops for armourers and tailors ; 
and leaving a strong garrison in the 
place, again took the field. 

Some sharp fighting nov/ occurred, 
and the Christinos had the worst of 
it in several encounters; until at last 
the minister of war, roused from his 
apathy, sent strong reinforcements 
to Arragon and Vah'iioia. Amongst 
others, (Icneral Is^arvacz, at the head 
of a brilliant brigade, was detached 
from the army of the north, and after 
a rapid march of nine days, during 
\Nhich he crossed nearly the whole 
north-eastern corner of Spain from 
the Bay of Biscay to the IVIeditcrra- 
ncan, arrived at I'eniel, and com- 
menced operations with an activity 
that inspired the Arragonese with 
fresh liopcs of a prompt termination 
of the war. He was in the. field, and 
hard upon the heels of a Carlist corps 
commanded by a chief known as the 
Organist, when an orderly, bearing 
despatches from IVladrid, came up at 
speed. “ Yonder rebels,” said Nar- 
vaez, after reading liis letters, and 
pointing to the enemy, “ may truly 
say that they exist b}" royal order.” 
The despatches directed him instant- 
ly to quit Arragon, and pnrsne 
(lomez, wlio had left Biscay on his 
celebrated expedition to the southern 
provinces of Spain. 

It is significant of the little esti- 
mation in which Cabrera was held 
by the generals of the Navarrese and 
liiscayan faction, that when Gomez, 
finding himself hard pressed by the 
Queen’s troops, sent to Arragon for 


assistance, he did not address himself 
to Cabrera, who commanded in chief 
in that province, but to Qoilez and 
El. Serrador, subordinate partisans. 
Nevertheless Cabrera joined him, not 
with a body of troops, but accom- 
panied only by his aides-de-camp and 
staff, and by one of his clerical men- 
tors, the canon Cala y Valcarcel. 
Gomez treated him with great con- 
tempt, and would give him no com- 
mand in his division ; but he still 
continued with him, and was present 
at the defeat of Villarrobledo, where 
Diego Leon with his hussars routed 
Gomez, taking the whole of his bag- 
gage, twelve hundred prisoners, and 
two thousand muskets. When the 
Ciirlists occupied Cordova, Cabrera 
was one of the first men in the town, 
which he entered with a handful of 
cavalry, under the command of Villa- 
lobos, to whom he had attached him- 
self, and w ho w^as killed by a shot 
fired from a w^indow. if Gomez dis- 
liked Cabrera, (,‘abrera, on Ills side, 
licarlily dcsln^cd (iotnez. To have 
ca])tnred three thousand national 
gnardsinon in Cordova, and not to 
have shot at least a couple of thou- 
sands of tlnan — to have spared the 
fifteen hundred men composing the 
garrison of Alinaden, w ere inexens- 
abJe weaknesses in the eyes of tlie 
Arragonese leader. Moreover, his 
name w'as omitted in the despatches 
and proclamations announcing the 
triumphs of the division ; and at this 
lie w^as indignant, view ing it as a stain 
upon his reputation, ami a dishonour 
lo his rank. At last, so troublesome. 
Aid ho become, constantl}" murmuring 
at whatever w'as done, and even con- 
spiring to promote mutiny amongst 
the. men, that Gomez, in order not to 
shoot him, which lie otherwise w ould 
have been compelled to do, insisted 
upon their parting company. On the 
Jld of November, Cabrera, with his 
staff, orderlies, and a small escort, 
set out for the mountains of Toledo. 
His numbers increased by the acces- 
sion of some iiartios of Carlist cavalry, 
]>ickcd lip on the road, he passed 
through La Mancha, and made for 
the Ebro, intending to visit Dott 
Carlos at Ofiate. But whilst seeking 
a ford, lie was surprised by the 
cavalry of Irribarren. .The lances of 
Leon and the sabres of Buenvenga 
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made fiborfc work of it with the asto- 
nished rebels. Cabrera and a baudfal 
of ineu escaped, and only paused at 
midiiight, when exhausted by their 
long flight, ill the village of Arevalo. 
ISoaredy had they taken up their 
quarters, when a column of Christino 
infantry dashed into the place, biiy- 
oneling all before them. Unacquaint- 
ed with the localities, Cabrera wan- 
dered about the streets, seeking an 
exit ; and iinally, favoured b}" the 
darkness, and alter receiving a stab 
from a knife, and another from a 
bayonet, lie succeeded in escaping to 
the neighbouring forest. JJero he 
was found by one of his ofiicers, who 
conveyed him to the house of a vil- 
lage priest, named Moron, where he 
was concealed and taken care of till 
his wounds .-wore healed. At the 
commcnccnicnt of U'.‘)7 he found him- 
self well enough to travel, and started 
for Arragon, escorted by a S(juadron 
of cavalry and a few light infantry, 
whom he had sent for from the 
JVIaostvazgo. But he had been tracked 
by Christino spies, and Sorior Cabello, 
then political chief of Tcnicl, had in- 
formation of his route. This he com- 
municated to the military governor, 
an old and dilatory officer, who moved 
out with a small body of troofis, iii- 
teiidiug to surprise Cabrera at Ca- 
malias, one of liis iialting places, and 
lioping to gain in the iicld the pro- 
motion w'hicli he would have done 
better to have aivaited w^ithin the 
walls of his citadel. At a village, 
four hours’ march from Oamanas, lie 
I'laused, and wasted a in scndiim 
*out spies to ascertain the movcmeiiS^ 
of the enemy. Ilis emissaries at last 
returned ; but only to tell him that 
Cabrera had rested at Camanas from 
ten in the morning till one in the 
afternoon, and bad then continued his 
journey, travelling in a wretched car- 
riage, and escorted by a hundred 
sleepy infantry, and as many horse- 
men, wdiose beasts were unshod, and 
lialf dead with fatigue. It was too 
late to pursue; and thus, owing to 
the sluggishness and incapacity of 
this officer, Cabrera escaped, proba- 
bly without knowing it, from one of 
the greatest risks he had yet run. 

The disastrous result of the various 
^ixpeditions which, under Gomez, 
Garcia, and others, had left the 
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Basque provinces for the interior of 
Spain, had not yet convinced Don 
Carlos that his cause was unpopular. 
Deceived by his flatterers, who as- 
sured him that his appearance Avould 
every where be the signal for a gen- 
eral uprising in his favour, he crossed 
the Ebro in the month of ^lay with 
sixteen battalions and nine squadrons. 
Victorious at Huesca, at Gra, iu 
Catalonia, his army was utterly rout- 
ed by the Baron dc !Mccr ami Diego 
Leon ; and liis sole thought then 
became how to recross the Ebro, and 
take refuge at C^antavieja, umlor the 
w'ing of his faitlifiil Cabrera. Orders 
were sent to the latter chief to come 
ami meet his sovereign, lie obeyed, 
and by his assistance the jiassagc of 
the river was accomidishcd. It w'as 
sliortl}" before tliis iiiiie that Cabrera, 
Avhilst witnessing the conflagration 
of a village set on fire by his com- 
mand, W'as struck by lightning, wliich 
killed one of his aides- dc-cainp, and 
threw^ him senseless from his Jiorse. 
At first it was thought that he also 
W’as dead ; but bleeding restored him, 
and the next day he w’as again in 
the saddle, burning, plumlering, and 
shooting, liis atrocities at this pe- 
riod surpass belief, and are too hor- 
rible to rcca|)itulat(‘. The curious in 
such matters may find them set down 
in all their hideous details, in the 
pages of Sehor Cabello. AVhether on 
account of liis cruelties, or of Ids other 
bad qualities, most of the CarJist ge- 
nerals iu Arragon about this time re- 
fused to act w ith him, and even loaded 
liiin with abuse. Cabanero actually 
challenged him to fight — a challenge 
which he did not think proper to 
accept. The same chief rejieatedly 
told Don Carlos that he would rather 
serve as a private soldier in the army 
of Navarre than as a general under 
the orders of Cabrera. Quilez, who 
hated Cabrera as the assassin of his 
friend and countryman Cariiicer, 
published an address to the Arragon- 
esc troops, calling upon them to leave 
the standard of the vile, dissolute, 
and cowardly Catalonian w'lio dis- 
graced them by his cruelties. He in- 
vited their attention to the ruined and 
miserable condition of their province 
since Cabrera had commanded there, 
and urged them to petition Don Car- 
los to give them a general more wor- 
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thy of defending liis rights and lead- 
ing them to victory. So high did the 
t [uaiTcl run, and so widely did it spread, 
that the Ai-ragonese and Catalonian 
battalions were near coming to blows. 
Don Carlos supported Cabrera, and 
(iuilez and Cabahero, with their divi- 
sions, separated themselves from the 
army, and went to make w^ar else- 
where. 

In the month of July there were 
forty thousand infantry and four 
thousand cavalry in the province of 
Tcmel ; for nearly four years the 
district had been devastated and plun- 
dered by the Carlists, and the harvest 
Avas not yet ripe. Under these cir- 
cninstaiiccs the troops AAcn*. half- 
starved. 'J'he Carlist soldiers ic- 
ecived no bread and only half rations 
uf meat. Even in the towns, and for 
ready money, provisions a\ ere unob- 
tainable. The Condo dc Luchana, 
Avho then commanded the Christinos, 
did all that a general could do, more 
than could be expected of any com- 
mander— all, in short, that he AA'as 
Avont to do, Avhen the opi)ortunity of- 
fered, for the cause of liberty and of 
his (iuceii. Thiukiiig that the sur- 
rounding country Avoiild not supply 
rations because the impoverished go- 
A’ermneiit could not pay cash for them, 
he drcAv upon his private funds, and 
sent a commissioner with large sums 
(jf iiioiicy to Teruel, to pnrciiase all 
the corn that could be obtained. This 
Avas so little that it did not yield two 
days’ rations to each soldier. At last 
Espartcro and his division Avere sum- 
moned to the defence of Madrid, then 
menaced by Zaratiegui. During his 
absence occurred the action of Her- 
rera, in Avhich (icncral Bucrens, great- 
ly outnumbered, Avas defeated with 
eoiisidcrablc loss. But this reverse 
Avas soon revenged. Encouraged by 
their recent success, Don Carlos and 
Cabrera approached Madrid by forced 
inarches. Their movements had been 
so eccentric and rapid that they had 
throw'll most of the Christino generals 
off the scent. Espartero was an ex- 
ception. After driving aAvay Zara- 
tiegui, he had returned to Arragon. 
He now hurried back to Madrid, and 
entered its gates a fcAv hours after 
the arrival of the Pretender within 
sight of that city, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the national guards, 


Avho, until then, formed tire sole 
garrison of the capital, Don Carlos 
retired, Espartero followed,* came 
up Avith him on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, and so mauled his army that he 
entirely gave up his mad project of 
establishing himself in Madrid, sent 
Cabrera back to Arragon, and scam- 
pered off in the direction of the Basque 
provinces. He Avas followed up by 
Espartero and liorenzo, overtaken 
and bc.alen at Covarubbias and at 
Huerta del liQv, and finally entered 
Biscay in lamentable plight, his illu- 
sions dissii)ate(l, hie hopes of one day 
sitting 111)011 the throne of his ances- 
tors entirely destroyed. FiA C months 
had elapsed since he left Navarre, 
and strange had been their Aucissi- 
ludes. Surrounded in Sangiiesa by 
bishops, ministers, generals, and cour- 
tiers, in Espejo a liandful of C/tapel- 
rhnnia Aver(5 his sole defenders. En- 
tlironcd and almost Avorshipped at 
Huesca, in the mountains of Bron- 
chales lie had been glad to accept 
the support and guidance of a shep- 
herd. One day holding a levee, the 
next he Avas unable to Avrite a letter 
in safety. At Baibastro he bestowed 
places and honours upon his adhe- 
rents ; at El Pobo he had not whcrc- 
AAitli to rew'ard the servants who 
AA'aited on him. Strange transitions, 
bitterly felt ! hy tlic failure of the 
expedition all bis* prosjiects were 
blighted. A loan, and his recogni- 
tion by the Northern pOAVors, both 
promised him contingently on his 
entering Madrid, were iioav more re- 
mote than ever. That nothing might 
*be wanting to the discomfiture of this 
ill-starred prince, even the hypocrisy 
of his character was discovered and 
exposed. Several of his letters to 
the Princess of Bcira Averc intercepted 
by General Oraa, and published in 
the Spanish newspapers. Although 
Avrittcii by one professedly so devout 
and austere, their contents were both 
trivial and licentious. 

The 3 'ear 1838 opened disastrously 
for the Christinos. The strong tow^n 
and fort of Morelia fell into the hands 
of Cabrera. Situated on a hill in the 
valley formed by the highest sierras 
of the Maestrazgo, and at the point of 
junction of Arragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia, difficult of approach, and 
protected by defiles and rivers, tshief 
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totm of a corregiinfento or depart- 
ment, and possessing considerable 
wealth both agricultural and manu- 
facturing, it was, of all others, the 
place most coyeted by the Cai*lists. 
For a long time previously to its cap- 
ture, an officer of the faction, Paul Alio 
by name, had been entrusted with its 
blockade, llis orders were to em- 
ploy every possible means to win over 
the garrison or accomplish a coup 
de main, Yarioiis attempts had 
proved unsuccessful, when, at the 
moment that he least expected it, he 
was suddenly enabled to accomplish 
* ids objects. An artilleryman, a de- 
serter from the castle, offered to scale 
the walls with twenty men, to sur- 
prise the sentinel upon tlie platform, 
and subsequently the whole guard. 
The idea was caught at ; ladders were 
made according to the measure which 
the traitor had brought of the exact 
height of the avails, and on the dark 
and rainy night of the 25tli January 
a party of Carlists crept up tlic hill, 
planted and climbed the ladders, 
stabbed the sentry, who was aslee]) 
in his box, overcame the guard, and 
fired upon the town. In vain did the 
unfortunate governor, Don Bruno 
Portillo, endeavour to make his way 
into the fort; he was Repulsed and 
wounded, and before morning he and 
the remains of the garrison were com- 
pelled to abandon Morelia. Although 
un old and respecled officer, he was 
accused of treachery, or at least of 
want of vigilance. Tlic latter might 
perhaps be imputed to him, but llnjre 
appear to have been no sufficient 
grounds for’ the former clnirge. Eager 
to wash out the stain upon liis repu- 
tation, he returned to Morelia, when 
General Oraa made his unsuccessful 
attack upon it a few months later, and 
died leading tlic forlorn -hope, the first 
man upon the broach. 

The capture of Morelia was a great 
triumph for Cabrera, whose cliief 
stronghold it became. It assured 
bim the dommion of a large and fer- 
tile tract of country. From its towers, 
lofty though they were, the banner of 
Isabella the Second could nowhere be 
descried, save on tlKs coasts of the 
Meffiterrauean and the distant banks 
of the Ebro, The termination of the 
vrar seemed less likely than ever. 

It was about a month after the 


surprise of Morelia, that General 
Caballero, encouraged by the recent 
success of his party, eager for distinc- 
tion, and perhaps jealous of Cabrera’s 
reputation, attempted the most daring 
and dashing enterprise of the whole 
war. He conceived the hope of cap- 
turing in one night, and with three 
thousand men, a fortress that had 
defended itself for two months against 
the best generals of Napoleon, backed 
by seventy thousand veterans, and a 
hundred pieces of artillery. The 
capital of Arragon, the heroic city of 
Saragossa, was the high game at 
which Caballero ventured to fly.^Iad 
he succeeded, he would have com- 
manded the Ebro and the communi- 
cation between Navarre and Catalonia, 
and might have installed Don Carlos 
ill the palace of Alonzo the Fifth, and 
of Ferdinand the Catholic. Making 
one march from AJloza, a distance of 
four-and-t>venty hours, he arrived late 
at nigljt in the environs of Saragossa, 
rroviiled with ladders by the owner 
of a neighbouring country-house, who 
Avas in his contidence, he caused a 
few soldiers to scale the wall, and 
open the gate of the Virgin dc la 
Carmen, through Avhich he marched. 
Some viras given for Cabancro and 
Carlos (Bduto roused the nearest 
inhabitants, and preserA^ed the main 
gnanl from a surprise. Shots Avcrc 
tired, and the alarm spread. By 
this time Cabailero avjis far into 
the town, posting his battalions in 
the squares and open places. Jn 
CA-ery street the Carlist drums w'ere 
beating, and several houses Averc 
broken open and entered. It Avas a 
terrible moment for the inhabitants of 
Saragossa. Startled from their sleep, 
Avithout clii(;fs to direct or ])revious 
plan to guide them, none kncAv what 
measures to adopt. Some fcAV ran to 
the public squares, and were taken 
pri.soners ; but the majority, iiicover- 
jiig from their first panic, adopted the 
best and surest means of ridding the 
city of the unexpected foe. In an 
instant every windoAv w'as throAvn 
open, and bristled with the muskets of 
the national guards. They could not 
be confident of victory, for they were 
totally ignorant of the number of their 
enemies ; but if the triumph w^as to 
be for the latter, the Saragossans Avero 
determined that it should cost them 
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dear. When the mucli-wislicd-for day- 
light appeared, the battle ceased to be 
from the balconies ; the nationals, and 
about two hundred soldiers of various 
regiments who happened to be in the 
town, descended to the streets, and 
after a sharp but short struggle, drove 
out the daring intruders. The loss 
of the Carlists was a thousand men, 
inclusive of seven hundi'ed prisoners ; 
that of the Saragossans amounted to 
about one hundred and twenty. 

Various strange incidents occurred 
during this night-attack. A French 
writer who visited Arragoii during 
tlie civil war, relates an anecdote of 
two drummers who came up with 
each other at midnight in the streets 
of Saragossa, both plying tlieir sticks 
with extraordinary vigour, but to very 
different tunes. 

“ Why do you beat the cliainadc V ” 
demanded one. 

“ Why do you beat to arras?” re- 
torted the other. 

“ 1 obey my orders.” 

“ And 1 mine.” 

At that moment a passing lantern 
lit up the CarUst boi'ia of the one, 
and the blue national guard’s uniform 
of the other. The drummers stared 
at each other for a mom cut, and then, 
instead of drawing their sw’ords and 
setting to, which one w^ould have 
thought the most natural coui*se to 
adopt, they coiitimied their march 
side by side, each indulging in his 
own ]varticiilar rnb-a-dub. Tiie rights 
of the sheepskin w-erc mutually rc- 
si)ectcd. 

The results of Cabahero's attack 
w'cre a. cross of honour conferred up- 
on the national guards, w ho bad made 
so galhiiit a defence, and the death of 
tlie governor, lCstcller,w'bo w'as.iissas- 
sinated by the populace two days 
afterwards. Ilis coiulnct during the 
light had been marked by extreme 
weakness, and even cowardice. lie 
entirely lost Ids presence of mind, 
could give no orders, and remained 
shut up ill his house in spite of all the 
efforts of his aides-de-camp and secre- 
taries to get him out into the street, 
lie would not even allow his servants 
and orderlies to fire from the balconies, 
and his windows w'cro the only ones 
ill Saragossa that continued closed 
during that eventful night. The next 
day he was imprisoned, and it wms iu-? 


tended to bring him to trial; but on the 
following morning a mob composed of 
the lowest of the people I'epair^ to his 
place of confinement, brought him out 
into the streets and there murdered him. 

At the time the delinquents remained 
unpunished, but seven years later, in 
1845, the sons of Esteller revived the 
affair, and procured the condemnation 
to ten years’ galleys of one Chorizo, 
the leader of the marmnov, or lazza- 
roni of Saragossa. Chorizo, literally 
Sausage, whose real name was Mel- 
chior Luna, w^as a butcher by trade, 
and a sort of popular demagogue 
amongst the low'cr orders of his fel- 
low citizens.- But according to Seiior 
Cabello, his condemnation was unjust; 
and instead of sharing in the murder 
of Esteller, he had done his utmost to 
jirotect him, even risking his own life 
to save that of the unfortunate gover- 
nor. After a lapse of seven years 
it was dillicult to get at the real facts 
of the case ; and the chief cffecl of the 
trial has been to publish the pusilla- 
nimity of Oeneral Esteller, concern- 
ing which the people of Saragossa had 
previously observed a generous si- 
lence. 

On the 1st of October 1858, the 
Ohristino general Pardinas, with fiv^o 
battalions and a regiment of cavalry, 
ciicoimtcred Cabrera near the town of 
Maclla. TJie forces were about equal 
on either side, and at first the Chris- 
tines had the advantage. But Bardi- • 
lias having throw u his left too forward, 
it wras cut off and suiTomided. With- 
out waiting for help from the centre 
and rigdit w ing, the battalions fell into 
confusion and surrendered themselves 
pi’isoncrs, thereby grievously compro- 
mising the remainder of the division. 
Astounded at the sudden loss of one 
third of his force, Bardinas made des- 
perate efforts to preserve order ; but all 
w^as in vain, and his heroic efforts and 
example served but to procure him an 
honourable death, thereby saving him 
the pain of reporting the most unfor- 
tunate and disgraceful action of the 
Avholc war. More than three-fifths 
of the division were killed or taken 
prisoners. The fate of the latter could 
not be doubtlhl, for Cabrera was their 
captor. Whilst still on the field of 
battle, with the gi'oaiis of the wounded 
and dying sounding in Ills ears, be 
scut an order to Major Espinosa to 
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kill a number of dragoons of the regi- 
ment del Key, whom he had made 
prisoners. Esi)inosa replied, that, the 
action once over, he had forgotten 
how to use his lance. Cabrera, how- 
ever, had little diificulty in finding a 
more pliant agent. The unhappy 
dragoons were stripped naked and 
bayoneted : Espinosa was deprived of 
his command and of future opportuni- 
ties of distinction. The same after- 
noon Cabrera shot twenty- seven 
wounded, in hospital Jit Jilaclla. 
Amongst his prisoners were ninety - 
six sergeants. These ho crammed 
into a dark and narrow dungeon, and 
* after a few days, proposed to them to 
take service in the rebel army. They 
all refused, and one of them imprudently 
added, “ Sooner die than serve with 
robbers.” These words were reported 
to Cabrera, and he sought to discover 
the man who had uttered them ; but 
although the other ninety- four wx‘11 
knew who it was, no menaces could 
iiiduce them to betray their comrade. 
Any one but Cabrera would have been 
touched by such courage and con- 
stancy, but he only found in it a pre- 
text for murder. The ninety-six ser- 
geants were shot at Ilorcayo. Simi- 
lar enormities now followed in rapid 
succession ; until the exas])eratioii 
in Saragossa and Valencia became 
extreme, and the inhabitants tu- 
multuously assembled, demanding re- 
prisals. Tlicse it w'as not safe to 
. refuse. General Mendez Vigo, com- 
manding at Valencia, and who ven- 
tured to deny them, w’as shot in the 
streets, efuntas were formed, and 
Carlist prisoners wxre executed. One 
of these unfortunates, when marching 
to his doom, was licard to exclaim, 
Not to the people of Valencia, but 
to the infamous Cabrera, do I ascribe 
my death.” There was a great out- 
cry made at the time, especially by 
persons wdio knew nothing of the real 
facts of the case, concerning these re- 
prisals, which were in fact unavoid- 
able. Cabrera's atrocities had reached 
such a pitch, that disaffection was 
widely spreading in Arragoci and Va- 
lencia. The people, finding themselves 
constantly in mourning for the death 
of some near relative, murdered by his 
orders, murmured against the govern- 
ment which could not protect them, 
and accused their rulers of Caiiism 


and treachery, of cowardice and indif- 
ference. Thei’e was danger, almost a 
certainty indeed, of an insurrection, 
in which every Carlist prisoner and a 
vast number of innocent persons would 
inevitably have been sacrificed. Ca- 
brera would listen to no proposals for 
exchanges, but persisted in shooting 
all who fell into his hands. Without 
reckoning the innumerable captives 
dead from hunger and cruel treatment, 
or those murdered on the march and in 
the Carlist depots, but counting only 
such as >verc shot and stabbed before 
witnesses, Cabrera had killed, previ- 
ously to his mother’s death, one hun- 
dred and eighty-one soldiers and na- 
tionals ; and seven hundred and thirty 
subsequently to that event, and up to 
the 1st of November 1888. Ilis sub- 
alterns had slain three hundred and 
seventy more, making a total of twelve 
liim(h*ed Jind eighty. Under these 
circumstances, there was notliing for 
it but a system of retaliation. This, 
General Van llalen and the juntas 
adopted, and after a very short time 
the good etfect was manifest. 'I’he 
imprecations of the Carlist prisoners, 
and the murmurs of his party, reached 
the cars of Cabrera in tones so men- 
acing, that he was compelled to listen. 
The treaty for exchange of prisoners 
and cessation of reprisals, signed by 
him and Van llalen, caused innch 
discontent amongst the coffceliousc 
})oliticiaiis of the Puerta del Sol ; but 
those who had experience of tlie war, 
and who dwxlt in its district, apprcci- 
.ated the firmness of the Christino 
general, as wxll as the docility and 
true dignity with which he signed the 
honourable name of a brave soldici* 
beside that of the assassin Count of 
!Morclla. 

Anticipating an attack upon the 
fort of Segura, to whose possession he 
attached great importance, Cabrera 
took measures for its defence. For 
this, if the inhabitants of the town 
did not unite in it, a very large gar- 
rison w^as necessary. Cabrera endea- 
voured, therefore, by great promises, 
to win over the townspeople, menac- 
ing them at the same time with the 
destruction of their town if they did 
not comply with his wishes. They 
held a meeting, and its result was a 
declaration that they would never 
take up arms against the Queeu, and 
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that sooner than do so, they would 
submit to be driven from their dwell- 
ings, and become wanderers in the 
woods. Cabrera took them at their 
word, and in a few days the plough 
might have passed over the site of 
Segura. The magnifleent church, the 
public edifices, and three hundred and 
fifty houses, were razed to the ground. 
The castle alone was preserved. The 
inhabitants themselves had been com- 
pelled to accomplish the work of de- 
struction ; and when that was done, 
sixteen hundred men, women, and 
children emigrated to the neighbour- 
ing villages, or took shelter in the 
caves and hollows of the pine*, forests. 
In this circumstance, it is hard to say 
which is most striking, the barbarity 
of the destroyer, or the courageous 
patriotism of the victims. The ex- 
pected siege of the castle soon fol- 
lowed, but the inclemency of the 
weather compelled Van llalcii to 
raise it. lie was removed from the 
command, and Nogucras, who was to 
succeed him, being attacked by ill- 
ness, the army in Arragon remained 
for a while without a competent chief. 
Cabrera took advantage of this, pro- 
secuted the "war with great activity 
and vigour, and captured some forti- 
fied places. Amongst others, he laid 
siege to Montalban, which was des- 
perately defended for fifty days. At 
the end of that time, the town being 
reduced to ruins, the gari ison and in- 
habitants evacuated it, and retired to 
Saragossa. During the siege, tliere 
occurred a ti*ait uorthy of Cabrera. 
The medicines for the wonnd(?d being 
expended, the colonel of the national 
guards spoke from the walls to tlic 
Carlist general, and begged permis- 
sion to send to the nearest village for 
a fresh supply. There were many 
wounded Carlists in the town hospi- 
tal, and it was expected, therefore, 
that the request would be granted. 
Cabrera refused it, but, feigning com- 
passion, advised Vicente to hoist a 
flag upon the hosi)ital, that it might 
be respected by the besiegers’ artil- 
lery. The flag was hoisted, and in- 
stantly became a mark for ever/ gun 
the Carlists had. In the course of 
that day, sixty- six shells fell into the 
hospital, killing many of the wmnded, 
and, amongst others, thirteen Carlist 
prisoners. During this t-iege, a young 


woman, two-and-twenty years of age, 
Manuela Cirugeda by name, emulous 
of the example of the Maid of Sara- 
gossa,, seiwed as a national guard, and 
fought most valiantly, until incapaci- 
tated by illness, the result of her fa- 
tigues and exertions. 

Were it his only crime, Cabrera s 
treatment of his prisoners in the dun- 
geons of ^lorclla, llcnifasa, and other 
places, would sullico to brand him 
wdth eternal infamy. From the com- 
mencement of the war till ho was 
driven out of the .jeountry, twelve 
tliousand soldiers and two thousand 
national guards fell into his hands. 
Half of the first named, and two-thirds 
of the latter, died of hunger, ill treat- 
ment, and of the diseases produced by 
the stifling atmosphere of their prisons, 
by the bad quality of their food, and 
the state of general destitution in 
w'hich they w^crc left. Those who 
bore lip against their manifold sufler- 
ings only regained their liberty to 
enter an hospital, incapacitated for fur- 
ther military service. It took months 
to rid them of the dingy, coppor- 
colourcd complexion acquired in their 
daui]) and filthy prisons, and some of 
them never lost it. AVhen the prison- 
ers taken in the action of llerrcra 
arrived at Cantavieja, they w^ere bare- 
footed, and for sole raiment many had 
but a fragment of matting, wherewith 
to cover tlicir nakedness, and defend 
themselves from the w'cather. The}' * 
w'^ere thrust into a convent, and no 
one w'as allowed to communicate w ilh 
them : even mothers, w^ho anxiously 
strove to convey a morsel of bread to 
tlieir starving sons, were pitilessly 
driven aw\ay. Sick and squalid, they 
w ere marched oft’ to Ileccitc, and on 
the road more than two hundred 
were murdered. Those wdio paused 
or sat down, overcome by fatigue, 
were disposed of with the bayonet; 
some fainted from exhaustion, and 
had their heads crushed with largo 
stones, heaped upon them by their 
guards. The muleteers, who com- 
passionately lent their beasts to the 
w’oundcd or dying, WT-rc unmercifully 
beaten. On reaching Bcceite, the 
daily ration of each prisoner w'as two 
ounces of raw potatoes. After re- 
peated entreaties of the inhabitants, 
they wTi’c at last allowed to leave 
tlicir prison by detachments, in order 
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to clean tbe streets ; ani! b j this means 
they were enabled to receive the as- 
[^tance which the very poorest of the 
people stinted themselves and their 
^ Children to afford them. In spite of 
" the prohibitions of the Carlist antho- 
lities, bread, potatoes, and maize ears 
were thrown into the streets for their 
relief. But even of these trifling sup- 
plies they were presently deprived, 
for an epidemic broke out amongst 
them, and they were forbidden to 
leave their prison lest they should 
communicate it to the troops. Will 
it be believed that in a Christian 
country, and within the last ten years, 
men were reduced to such extremities 
as to devour the dead bodies of their 
Companions ? Such w^as the case. It 
has been printed fifty limes, and hun- 
dreds of living witnesses are ready to 
attest it. When the Carlist colonel 
Pellicer, the savage under whose eyes 
these atrocities occurred, discovered 
the horrible means by which his 
wretched captives assuaged the pangs 
of hunger, he became furious, caused 
j the prisoners to be searched, and shot 
^and bayoneted those who had pre- 
served fragments of their frightful 
meal. The poor creatures thus con- 
detnned marclied to death with joy 
and self-gratulatioii ; those who re- 
mained accused themselves of a simi- 
lar crime, and entreated that they 
also might be shot. Twelve linndred 
' entered the prison ; two hundred left 
it; and of these, thirty were mas- 
sacred upon the road because they 
were too weak to march. In the fip- 
pendix to his book, Seiior Cabeilo 
gives the diary of a survivor, an 
oflacer of the regiment of Cordova. The 
cruelties narrated in it exceed belief. 
They are nevertheless confirmed by uii- 
impeacliable evidence. I'hc follow- 
ing extract is from a document dated 
the 2()th of March 1844, and signed 
by fifteen respectable inhabitants of 
Beceite. 

“ During the abode of the said 
prisoners in this town, each day twelve 
or fourteen of them died from hunger 
and misery. It was frequently ob- 
served, when <iiey were conveyed 
from the prison to the cemetery, that 
some of riienfr still moved, and made 
signs with their hands not to bury 
them ; somo even uttered words, but 
all in vain — dead or alive^ those who 


onee left me prison were buried^ and 
only one instance was known of the 
contra^ occumDg. The chaplain of 
a Carlist battalion had gone to the 
burying-ground to sec if the graves 
were deep enough, and whilst stand- 
ing there, one of a pile of corpses 
pulled him by ttic coat This attracted 
his attention, and he had the man 
carried to the hospital. * * * 

There would be no end to ournan-a- 
tivc if wc were to give a detailed ac- 
count of the sufferings of these prison- 
ers ; ho great were they, as at last to 
shock even the commandant of the 
depot, Don eTuan Pellicer, w^ho was 
heard to exclaim more than once that 
he wished somebody would blow out Ms 
brains^ for he was sir/i of beholding so 
much misery and suffering. The few 
inhabitants who remained in the town 
.behaved well, and notwithstanding 
that the Carlists robbed 'them of all 
they had, and that it w^as* made a 
crime to help the prisoners, they ma- 
niigod in secret to give them somo 
relief, especially to the olTicers. The 
facts here set down are true and cer- 
tain, and of them more than a liim- 
dred eyewitnesses still exist.” 

When the -war in Biscay and 
Navarre was happily concluded by 
the convention of Vergara, the Duke 
dc la Victoria invited Cabrera to 
follow the example of the other Car- 
list generals, offering to him and to 
the rebel troops under his command 
the same terms that had been con- 
ceded to those in the Basque provinces. 
But offer, generous though it was, 
and Mdeserved by men who had 
made w^ar like savages rath(?r than as 
Christians, w'as contemptuously spum- 
ed. Those best acquainted with the 
character of Cabrera, were by no 
means surprised at the refusal, lliey 
foresaw that he would redouble his 
atrocities, and only yield to brute force. 
These anticipations were in most re- 
spects realised. 

In the months of October 1839, 
Espartero, with the whole army of 
the North, consisting of forty thousand 
infaptry, three thousand cavaliy, and 
the corresponding artillery, entered 
lower Arragon. Anxious to econo- 
mise the blood of bis countrymen, 
trusting that Cabrera would open his 
eyes to the inutility of further resist- 
ance? confiding also, in some degree, 
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in the promises of certain Carlist 
chiefs included in the “ti*eaty of Ver- 
f^ara, and who expected by their in- 
Suence to bring over large bodies of 
the rebels, the Duke de la Victoria 
remained inactive during the winter, 
merely blockading the Carlists within 
their lines. Meanwhile Cabrera, de- 
bilitated by six years of anxiety and 
agitation, and by the dissolute life he 
had led from a very early ago, and 
preyed upon by vexation and rage 
occasioned him by the convention of 
Vergara, fell seriously ill, and for 
some time his life was in peril. Con- 
trary to expectation, he recovered ; 
but sickness or reflection had unman- 
ned him, and it is certain that in his 
last campaignhedispliiyed little talent 
and less courage. Not so his subor- 
dinates. The AiTagoncsc Carlists 
fought like lions, and the final triumph 
of the Queen’s army and of their dis- 
tinguished leader was not achieved 
without a desperate struggle. 

The first appearance of spring was 
the signal of action for the Christinos. 
Even before the inclement season had 
entirely passed away, in the latter 
days of February 1840, Espartero 
attacked Segura. One day’s well- 
directed cannonade knocked the fort 
about the cars of the garrison, and in 
spite of the proverb, Sajura sera 
sc< 7 wm, 6 (ie Ramon Cabrera sepultura^ 
the place capitulated. The defence 
of Castcllote was longer, and extraor- 
dinarily obstinate. Felted with shot 
and shell, the walls mined and blown 
lip and reduced to ruins, its g^uyison, 
with a courage worthy of a ‘ better 
cause, still refused to suiTendcr, hoist- 
ed a black banner in sign of no quar- 
ter, and received a flag of truce with 
a volley. The position of the castle, 
on the summit of a steep and rugged 
rock, rendered it almost impossible to 
form a column of attack and take it 
by assault. At last, however, this 
was attempted, and after a desperate 
combat of an hour’s duration, and 
great loss on the part of the assailants, 
the latter established themselves in a 
detached building at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the fortress. The besieged 
still defended themselves, hurling 
down hand-grenades and masses of 
stone, until at last, exhausted and 
overcome, they hung out a white flag. 
By their obstinate defence of an un- 


tenable post, when they had no hope 
of relief, they had forfeited their lives. 
Fortunately their conqueror was no 
Cabrera. 

“ They were Spaniards,” said 
Espartero in his despatch to Madrid, 
“ blinded and deluded men who had 
fought with the utmost valour, and I 
could not do less than view them with 
compassion.” Their lives were spared^ 
and the wounded were carried to the 
hospital in the arms of their recent 
opponents. 

Cabrera had sworn to die before 
giving up Morelia, but when the time 
came his heart failed him. lie visited 
the town, harangued the gamson and 
inhabitants from the balcony of his 
quarters, and told them tliat he had 
come to share their fate. A day or 
two later he marched away, taking 
with him all his particular friends and 
favourites, and left Morelia to take 
care of itself. It was the last place 
attacked by Espartero. The siege 
lasted cloven days, but Cabrera did 
not come to its relief; dissension* 
arose amongst the garrison, and sur- 
render ensued. Tlirce thousand pri- 
soners, including a number of Carlist 
civil functionaries, a quantity of ar** 
tillcry, ammunition, and other*stores, 
fell into the hands of the victors. 
Morelia taken, the war in Arragon 
was at an end. 

Determined that his last act should 
bo worthy of his whole career. Cab-* 
rcra, now upon his road to France, 
precipitated into the Ebro a number 
of national guards, whom he carried 
with him as captives. Others wero 
shot, and some few were actually 
dragged across the frontier, bound 
hand and foot, and only liberated by* 
tlic French authorities. Such wanton 
cruelty is the best refutation of the 
arguments of certain writers, who 
have maintained that Cabrera was 
severe upon principle, with the solo 
objects of intimidating the enemy, and 
of furthering the cause of his king. 
On the eve of his departure from 
Spain, himself a fugitive, the self- 
styled sovereign a captive in a foreign 
land, what end, save the gratification 
of his insatiable thirst of blood, could 
be attained by the massacre of pri^ 
soners? At last, on the sixth of 
July 1810, he delivered his, country 
from the presence of, the most exc- 
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crable monster tliat lias disgraced her 
modern annals. On that day, at the 
head of twenty battalions and two 
hundred cavalry, Cabrera entered 
Franco. 

By snpcrfitial persons, unacquaint- 
ed with fiicts, attempts have been 
made to cast upon the whole Spanish 
nation the odium incurred by a small 
section of it. The cruelties of Cabrera 
and his likes, have been taken as an 
index to the Spanish character, w'herc- 
in ferocity has been asserted to bo the 
most conspicuous quality. Nothing 
can be more unjust and fallacious than 
fiucli a theory. Cabrera’s atrocities 
were viewed and are remembered in 
Spain with as deep a horror as in 
England or France. 'J’hose wdio 
shared in them were a minute frac- 
tion of the population, and even of 
these, many acted* on compulsion, 
and shuddered at the crimes they 
were obliged to witness and abet. 
Is the character of a nation to 
bp argued from the excesses of its 
mp-lefactors, even wdion, banded to- 
gether and in military array, they 
; assume the style and title of an army V 
* Assuredly not. The Carlist standard, 
i:q)liftcd in Arragon, became a ral- 
lying point for the scum of the whole 
Spanish peoplo. Under Cabrera’s 
banner, murder w’as applauded, plun- 
der tolerated, vice of every descrip- 
tion freely practised. And accord- 
ingly, escaped galle}^- slaves, ruined 
protligates, the worthless and aban- 
doned, flocked to its shelter. To 
tboso.may be added the destitute, 

, StimnlAtcd by their necessities ; the 
ignorant and fanatical, led away by 
crafty priests; the unreflecting "and 
uuscrupnlons, seeking military dis- 
tinction where infamy alone "was to 
|)e reaped. Bad example, seduction, 
even force, each contributed its quota 
, tonhe army of Cabrera. From the 
commencement, the war was of n very 


different nature in Navarre and in 
Arragon. Both chiefs and soldiers 
were of different origin, and fought 
for different ends. To Navarre re- 
paired those men of worth and re-, 
spcctability who conscientiously up- 
held the rights of Don Carlos ; the 
battalions were composed of peasants 
and artisans.. In Arragon and Va- 
lencia, a few desperate and dissolute 
ruffians, such as Cabrera, Llangos- 
tera,Quilez,Pelliccr, assembled under 
their orders the refuse of the jails. 

“ The Navarrese recruit,” saj's 
Seilor Cabello, “ when he set out to 
join the Carlists, took leave of liis 
friends and relatives, and even of the 
alcalde of his village ; the volunteer 
into the faction of Arragon, departed 
by stealth after murdering and robbing 
some private enemy or wealthy neigh- 
bour, TJic Biscayan Carlist, going 
on leave to visit his mistress, took licr 
at most a flower gathered in the gar- 
dens of Bilboa ; when a soldier of 
Cabrera revisited his home, he carried 
with him the spoils of some slfiugh- 
tered family or plundered dwelling. 
All Spain knew Colonel Znmalacar- 
regui ; but only the lay- brothers of St 
Domingo dcTortosa,or the gendarmes 
of Villafranca, could give an account 
of Cabrera or the Serrador. To treat 
with the former was to treat with one 
who, a short time ju-evionsly, had 
commanded with distinction the first- 
light infantry regiment of the Spanish 
army. To negotiate with tlie latter 
w as to condescend to an equality with 
the Barbudu or Jose Maria.* 

^ Even in the inevitable confusion of 
civil war, a distinction may and must 
be made between the man who takes 
up arms to defend a principle, and 
him wdio makes the unliapp}^ dissen- 
sions of his coiintiy a stepping-stone 
to his owm ambition, a pretext for the 
indulgence of the worst vices and 
most unhallo'wcd passions. 
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Chav. 

It was the last night of the boat 
races. All Oxford, town and gown, 
was on the move between Ifflcy and 
Christchurch meadow. The reading 
man had left bis ethics only half under- 
stood, the rowing man his bottle more 
than half finished, to enjoy as beautiful 
a summer evening as ever gladdened 
the banks of Tsis. One continued 
heterogeneous living stream was pour- 
ing on from St “ Ole's'' to King’s barge, 
and thence across the river in punts, 
<lown to the starting- place by the 
lasher. One moment your tailor pufibd 
a cigar in your face, and the next, Just 
as you made some critical remark to 
your companion on the pretty girl 
you just passed, and turned round to 
catch a second glimpse of her, you trod 
on the toes of your college tutor. The 
contest that evening was of more than 
ordinary interest. The now Oriel boat, 
a hondon-built clipper, an innovation 
in those days, had bumped its other 
comi)etitor easily in the previous race, 
and only Christchurch now stood be- 
tween her and the head of the river. 
And would they, could they, bump 
Christchurch to-night? That was the 
question to which, for the time being, 
the coming examination, and the com- 
ing St Loger, both g.ave way. Christ- 
church, that had not been bumped for 
ten years before — whose old blue and 
white flag stuck at the top of the mast 
as if it had been nailed there— whoso 
motto on the river had so long been 
“ N ulli sccundus ? ” It was an impor- 
tant question, and the Christchurch 
men evidently thought so. Steersman 
and pullers had been summoned up 
from the countiy, as soon as that 
impertinent new boat had begun to 
show symptoms of being a dangerous 
antagonist, by the rapid progress she 
was making from the bottom towards 
the head of the racing- boats. The 
old heroes of bygone contests were 
enlisted again, like the Roman legion- 
aries, to fight the battles of their 
“ vexillum,” the little three-cornered 
bit of blue and white silk before nien- 
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tioned ; and the whole betting society 
of Oxford were divided into two great 
parties, the Oriel and the Christchurch; 
the supporters of the old, or of the new . 
dynasty of eight oars. 

Never was signal more impatiently 
waited for than the pistol-shot which 
was to set the boats in motion that 
night. Hark! “ (ientleraen, are — 
you — ready?” “No, No!” shouts 
some umpire, dis.satisficd with tlio po- 
sition of his own boat at the moment. 

“ Oentlemcn, are yon ready ? ” Again 
“ No, no, no ! ” How provoking ! 
Christchurch and Oriel both beauti- 
fully placed, and that provoking Exe- 
ter, or Worcester, or some boat that 
no one but its own crew takes the 
slightest interest in to-night, right 
across the river ! And it will be get- 
ting dusk soon. Once more — an^ - 
even Wyatt, the starter, is getting 
impatient — “Are yon ready?” Still 
a cry of “ No, no,” from some crew 
who evidently never will be satisfied. 
But there goes the pistol. They’re oft; 
by all that’s glorious ! “ Now Oriel! ’’ 

“ Now Christchurch ! ” Hurrah I beau-^ 
tifully are both boats pulled — how tliey 
lash along the water! Oriel gains 
evidently ! But they have not got 
into their speed yet, and the light 
boat has the best of it at starting, 

“ Hurrah, Oriel, its all your 
way!” “Now, Christchurch, away 
with her 1” Scarcely is an eye turned 
on the boats behind; and, indeed, thle 
two first arc going fast away from 
them. They reach the Gut, and at 
the turn Oriel presses her rival hard. 
The cheers are deafening; bets ai*e 
three to one. She must bump ber ! 

“ Now, Christchurch, go to work^iiL 
the, straight water!” Never did a 
crew pull so well, and never at gueb 
a disadv^antnge. Their boat ip a tub • 
compared with the Oriel. Sen how 
she buries her bow at every stroke. 
Il^irrah, Christchurch I The old boat, 
for ever! Those last three strokes 
gained a yard on Oriel! She holds 
her own still I Away they go, those 
^ . 
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know how many was in 
li; 0 )S mjl filing out Jack m thh dis* 
iahQ«t* ’Wo ran on The confn<Nion 
was ttfriibie ; evriy ouipwas anxiou-. 
to be flff ii 9 e, and mo*e likely theic, 
fore 4iq itiefeafio the danger llu 
punt fihidh had sunk hM been, a 
n^nnl 'Ob shch occasions, oyoiioadul 
with hnteOk soma of whom had soon 
^lade good thfeir foertiog on ttie neigh- 
Ixntnwg bsM'ges , Olliers were m i 
cHHgftjg to ‘tneir sides^ or by tfer 
endeavettur'a to raise thewa^kes into 
somd ;*df ^ l^ht wherries and ftjjcn- 
wfiW,^ith'n*Grp teal tbafn pn;- 
.dfeh^, w^pe .crowding ib’ thmr aasiS'- 
tgrtcoj, were «f idently bringing a nrA 
rhik iipoh tbpmseives and tbeir rofi- 
euet^. Two bf ' the last ef tho Taciup" 
eights, too, coUiitig np to the winnmi?^ 
post at the mowient of the accideirt, 
and ehdoax’oowing vainly tobac^k wide* 
had run into each dther, 4 tein 
lay helplessly across the channel, adti- 
ing to rl*e.,coiifii 6 iou, and inTventiir;? 
the approach of more, etiiciewt aid bv 
the panics in the water. For some 
mirmtes it scorned, tha/t* the disaster 
mu.«^t • infallibly extend itself. .One 
boat, whpse crew * liad incautiously 
crowded tod hutch to one side in their 
eagerness to aid one of the sutieren. 
in his struggles to get on imrd, had 
already bwn upset, , though fbrtu- 
natcly, not in the deepest water, so 
that the men, wjtb aBttle assidtanco, 
•(eilSiW j;ot 0 ^ shore. Hundreds weiH^ 
vociferating orders- and advice, whid' 
few could' hear, and none attended to. 
The moat ellk^tual aid that had been 
^rendered w|i 8 the ‘ fannehing of two 
' krgO' plabks from the IJniversitv 
barge, w^ith ropes attuehed to them, 
which several of these who had been 
immersed sueoeeded in reaching, and 
^so wenp towed safely ashore. Still, 
ImwCV^r, several were seen struggling 
in tiic wttgf, two or tliree witf evi- 
d<mtly mla>hl|[#|S5rjrta ; aud the uirfpr- 
tonato 'puntiJ'^iip Halted xnd 

come up ^in, (hbtigb fntl irf water, 
bad two of hrr^We pass^gers cltng- 
iflguto her jgifn wale, and thus bard}' 
keeping th^r lipads above the water’s 
. ^ge. .The xf^ermeHiiad donatheii* 
titnwst to betof service, btft the Uni- 
|feBMty .men crowde 4 *;«o rasblj^ into 
, wry punt' that to the, aid of 

^diheir cotnpaniowS^, .tbit c^iorts 


*i<\ -IfanWib'ave b^'oompftrattyely Hbor- 




tivc^ liad not one of the pi^-pipotora 
jumped into one, ^itii mvo otea^^ 
hands, and ^an-thoritatively: orderjng^ 
every man hack wfco * attempt 
aecompitny hl^, . leaohed ih^ auddlo , 
of the river, «hd having i^ewired th^le 
ndio were most.,ammlneftt 4anf0r, . \ 
sncceedejjliflGleanngaiHafS^i^'is^ '|h>— ihOrCv 

I'oitnd Ine 6{)€Rt to onahio tliie 4rag4 to ^'tke ^ 

be used, (tlar isfe'Vai qttUe''iMijQCi’tain/ , '4fc$;'3 

w hot ia«LT there Bpght not still ^^oonae* /oail t^'^jifjshwiataaee^^V 
individuals , missfe^u) Load v X .catno np^^npt 
from .each hank ^ wed Jrki»^ ve^y, Iwuppent^i,' aiijjJI' wai!fifii?4 !3j‘ ' 
se»»siMe ai^d tamable ^ “ mam ■ that .nrasi- ^g^ot - 

authority ; another “ bf>at, by thi$ -Vt>ofe'6ar1g be^n*iii‘|iiaw'^r J5j 
exa 0 nf^e,,was enfbied to diseuctimbeT'* ‘ ^ 

hei-j^eir.of. sMpei^uoflS hajads, and by J^ay, ,jf,s, tO'*thatf!/sfi^’ 
their iimtod , ciUTtions ' ali who ‘co»id “ it feemed tog '^pi^glnto 
be seem in the wfljtef weve soon picked 
tip aud placed in safbty. When the 
excUcmpiifc*bad in seme degree siib^ 
skied, there fuiiowcd a smspense which ' 
was even more pakifal, as tire di^s 
were Movn ly moved agnia ati-d again 
across the sfwt whea’c tlie accident 
had taken' place. - llaf>pily oui* alarm 
proved gi'oiinadless. Une" body; was 
recovered, not an TJniyei’sity’ man, 
and in Ms case means promptly 
used to I'Cstore aaimatiou were suc- 
cessful. Bitt it was not uutil iate in 
the evening tliat the search was given 
up, and even the next umnd ug» it %viis 
a senidble relief to hear that no col- 
lege Imd ffHiiid any of its loeinUers 
uiisshig. 

1 ret Kilned to my roowjs ns soon as 
all reasonable app4'cheWsS«M] of -a liittal ' 
result had suibsided, tlwjiigh before tl^s 
men had left oM* dragghig ; aiul was 


,teU yon, 
of it. X got m;*dierni 
Someth in^ yvid<di"prey« 





uig up aa soesn as t ^■ 

ill Tfi’v.ar. a «jurwii 


II Ovw^dkl 

Why, tha^;l;dt>fVt 
her; 1 lbu^idai‘3^f-'^ , 

King'iv bargei ; but ti^^Jlhad 



necefwy ,4^uau,t|ty 
awnj^ alre^idy.’* '' ‘ , 

i ‘‘Xjood lii^vews! dojl^'t 
it; why, wha^i att, escape. 
Iwivc'hafdr’ : 4 

*> WeU, ’SOi’tosly tto, Ilaw'^^ 

Jmtl a very nan dw 'escape, iisr; 
wUto ,'l am very tUifnkful ; but ^li 
don’t, want to ^Inrm any 
it, for fcf«,r it should, reach 
ears, ^hich X very much wish ‘ta 


somowliiit surimaed, .ojid atv firs^ ^oid> for the "pvo&ent** at all cvcnis< 


amused, to recognise, sitting belbrc 
the th'c in thf^ disgiHs© of iny own 
dressing' gOffii and flippers, Charles 
Bussefl. 

“ Hah i Bussell, brings you 
hero at .this time of night ? ” said 1 
“ Jiowever, I’m v-ary to< eeeyob.” 

Well, I’m not ahiTy to fiinl wy- 
self here, T can ji^U yif^ ; J have been 
la a less comfortable place to-night..” 

“ Wlrat do you. mean?” said I, as 
a suspicion of the truth .flashed upon 
me — ‘‘S mihjIj” 


So I carnc/gp to jour .rooms here.^ 
soon as. I u*uld w4lfcl X*ckl1y, Sjg^ 
saw me at t^Q waip^ so X^e<|i^ 
''tlf^with hiniT amt got^rkl of st f 
^pan^ civil? people who offered fh^ 
l^^^istauce ; ana I have sep.t' dw^tO 
the Mgii^s to tell i have staid 
to^ 'Slipper, with you ; ^ so A slmll 
Jhome qiiirefly, and she"’ w' ill know 
tiling about this business. 
naicly, uol in the Avay-of keav^' 
^mg mnich Oxford gossip, *()(K)r ! 7* 

KussedUat with n^aWpt 


X have been, in 1^|&ie water, Hat’sK aid theCa.*? he said W^elt vm; 

" 'baap wii^J 


all;”- retplksd lla9$€ll q^detjy ; 
lib idarmbd, toy good fedW, I’m. all ^ 
,r}^t jiow. joluii has mademi^quil^ ' 
,afc‘ Ikmae ^hjerevv yba '^see.-^ We foiuid^ 
ypqr a pretty*good .fit, got up „ 


J M t«vo jpj 

;5f'v»4t 


!ii4.|i|o<^UnglitV mi neti 
tod^ to have m 
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soiiiebow I was lazier tbauiisudl, and 
had scarcely bolted my commons in 
tltne to get to lecture. This over, I 
was returning to my rooms, when 
. my scout met me. 

“ Oh, sir,” said he, “ Mr Smith 
ha^just been here, and wanted to see 
you, he said, particular.” 

Mr Smith? Of all the gentlemen 
of that name in Oxford, I thought I 
had not the honour of a personal 
acquainta^ice with one. 

“ Mr liussell’s Mr Smith, sir,” ex- 
plained John : “ the little gentleman 
as used to come to his rooms so 
often.^’ 

I walked up the staircase, ruminat- 
ing within myself what possible busi- 
ness “ poor Smith” could have with 
me, of whom he had usually appeared 
to entertain a dcgiee of dread. Some- 
thing to do with Russell, probably. 
And I had half resolved to take the 
opportunity to call ui)on him, aud try 
to make out who and what he was, 
and how he and Russell came to be so 
intimately acquainted. I had scarcely 
Stuck old Herodotus back into his 
place on the shelf, however, when 
there came a gentle tap at the door, 
and the little Bible-clcrk made his 
appearance. All dillidence and shy- 
ness had wliolly vanished from liis 
manner. There was an earnest ex- 
pression in his countenance which 
struck me even before he spoke. 1 
had scarcely time to utter the most 
commonplace civility, when, without 
attempt at explanation or apology, he 
broke out with — “Oh, Mr Hawthorne, 
have you seen Russell this morning ?” 

“ No,” said I, thinking he might 
possibly have heard some false report 
of the late accident — “ but he w'as in 
my rooms last night, and none the 
worse for his wetting.” 

■“ Oh, yes, yes ! I know that ; but 
pray, come down and see him now — 
ho is very, very ill, I fear.” 

" “ You don’t mean it? What on 

earth is the matter?” 

“ Oh 1 he has been in a high fever 
aU last night ! and they say ho is 
worse this morning—- Dr Wjyison and 
Mr Lane are both with Him — and 
poor Miss Russell ! — ^he' does hot 
know her- 7 -not know his sister ; and 
oh, Jlr Hawthorne, he must h^very 
Hi htlte^thcy won’t let me go to him 1 ” 


And poor Smith threw himself into a 
chair, and fairly burst into tears. 

I was very much distressed too : 
but, at the moment, I really believe I 
felt more pity for the poor lad before 
me, than even apprehension for my 
friend Russell. 1 went up to him, 
shook his hand, and begged him to 
compose himself. Delirium, I assured 
him — aud tried hard to assure myself 
— was the usual concomitant of fever, 
and not at all alarming. Russell had 
taken a chill, no doubt, from the un- 
lucky business of the last evening, but 
there could not be much danger iii so 
short a time. “ And now, Smith,” 
said I, “just take a glass of wine, 
and you and 1 will go.down together, 
and I dare say we shall find him bet- 
ter by this time.’* 

“ Oh, thank you, -thank you,” he 
replied; “ von arci^ very kind — very 
kind indectl— ^no wine, thank yon — 1 
could nqt'dnokit: bit , oh I if they 
w ould only let\ncsec him. - And poor 
Miss Russell! and no one to attend 
to him but her! — but will you come 
down now directly?” 

My own anxiety was not less than 
his, and in a very few minutes we 
w^ere at the door of Russell’s lodg- 
ings. The answer to our inquiries 
was, tlfat he was in much the same 
state, and that he was to be kept per- 
fectly quiet ; the old housekeeper was 
in tears; and although she said Dr 
Wilson told them he hoped there 
w^ould be a change for the bettor soon, 
it was evident that poor Russell was 
at present iu imminent danger. 

1 sent up my compliments to Miss 
Russell to oifer my services in any 
way in wdiicli they could be made 
available; but nothing short of the 
most intimate acquaintance could have 
justified any attempt to see her at 
present, and we left the house. I 
thought I should never have got 
Smith from the door ; he seemed tho- 
roughly overcome. I begged him to 
come wiili me back to my rooms — a 
Bible- cferk has • seldom too many 
friends iu, tiie University, and it 
seemed cruel J:o leave him by himself 
in such evident distress of mind. At- 
tached as I was to Russell myself, his 
undisguised grief really touched me, 
and almost made me reproach myself 
with being comparatively unfeeling. 
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At any otlier time, I fear it might 
have annoyed me to cnconnter as I 
did tlie in((uisitive looks of soino of 
my friends, as I entered the College 
gates arm- in -arm Avitli iny ncwly- 
foniul and somewhat strange-looking 
acquaintance. As it was, the only 
feeling that arose in my mind was a 
degree of indignation that any man 
should venture to throw a supercilious 
glance at him ; and if I longed to re- 
place his shabby and ill -cut coat by 
something more gentlemanly in ap- 
pearance, it was for his sake, and not 
my own. 

And now it was that, for tlie lirst 
time, I learnt the c.oniH'xioii that 
existed between the IVible-clerk and 
the q uondam gen I lemau • commoner. 
Smith’s father had been for many 
years a confidential clerk in JNlr Jliis- 
seirsbank; for ?vlr Kiis‘£cirs bankdt 
was solely, tlie Smith n ho luid been 
one of the original partners having 
died some two generations back, 
though the name of the firm, as is not 
uiiiisiial, had been continued without 
alteration. U’he clerk vms a poor re- 
lation, in some distant degree, of the 
some-time partner : his father, too, 
had been a clerk before him. lly 
strict carefulness, he had saved sonm 
little money during his many years of 
hard work : and this, by special fa- 
vour on the part of MrKussell, he 
had been allowed to invest in the 
bank capital, and thereby to recei\c 
a higher rate of interest than he 
could otherwise havx obtained. Tim 
elder Smith’s great ambit ion— in- 
deed it was his only ambition —for 
the prosperity of the bank itself he 
looked upon as a law of nature, 
which did not admit of the feeling of 
hope, as being a fixed and imnuilable 
certainty— his ambition was to bring 
np his son as a gentleman. Mr llus- 
sell w'ould have given him a stool and 
a desk, and he might have aspired 
hereafter to ' his father’s situation, 
which would have .assured him .£250 
per annum. But somehow the father 
did not n ish the son to tread in his 
own steps. Perhaps the close confine- 
ment, and unrefreshing relaxations of 
a London clerk, had weighed heavily 
upon his own youthful spirits; per- 
haps he w^as anxious to spare the son 
of his old age— for, like a prudent man, 


he had not mari ied until late in life — 
from the nnwhoiccorac toils of the 
counting-house, v'aricd only too often 
by the still less wholesome dissipation 
of the evening. Al all events, his 
visions for him were not of anmially 
increasing salaries, and future inde- 
pendenoe : of probable partnerships, 
and possible lord mayoralties; but 
of sonic cottage among grceir trees, 
far away in the quiet coiintiy, where, 
even as a country parson, people 
would touch th(‘ir hats to him as they 
did to Mr llnssell hiiuself, and where, 
when the time should come for super- 
annuation and a iieiision — the house 
had always behaved liberally to its 
old servants — his own last days might 
happily be spent in listening to his 
son’s sermons, and smoking his pipe 
— if such a tiling were lawful — in the 
porch of the jiarsonago. So wdiilc the 
principal was carefully training his 
heir to enact the fashionable man at 
Oxford, and in due time to take his 
place among, the squires of England, 
and shunning, as if with a kind of ro- 
inorsefiil couscicmcc, to make liim a 
sharer in his own contaminating spe- 
culations; the humble ofhcial too, but 
from far purer motives, was endeavour 
ing in liis degn’co, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, to deliver his boy from the 
snares of JIaimnoii. And when Cliai lcs 
liusscll was sent to the University, 
many n ere tlic enquiries which Smith’s 
anxious parent made, among knowing 
friends, about the expenses and ad- 
vantages of an Oxford education. 
And vari-jus, according (o each indi- 
vid liars sanguine or saturnine teuiper- 
aiuciit, were the answers he obtained, 
and fending r.athcr to his bevvilder- 
lucnt than information. One intimate 
acquaintance assured him, that the 
necessary expenses of an under- gradu- 
ate naed not exceed a hundred pounds 
per annum : another— he was some- 
what of a sporting character — did not 
believe any young man could do the 
thing like a gentleman under five. 
So Mr Smith would probably have 
given up his darling project for his 
son in despair, if he had not fortu- 
nately thought of consulting Mr Has- 
sell himself upon the point ; and that 
gentleman, though somewhat sur- 
prised al his clerk’s aspiring notions, 
good-naturedly solved the difficulty 
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as to wiiys und inoou", by proctiviiig 
for his son n Uibt'- clerk’s ?.])p(niit- 
ment at one oi’ thv- Halls, upon \vhieh 
he ecmiil support Ij ini self respc*ctiib!y, 
with conip.sraiivi-ly little peeuriiary 
help from liis friends. his 

connexions and interest, it vrns no 
^•eat strelch of friendly exertion 
in behalf of an old and trusted ser- 
vant ;*biit to the Sinidis, father and 
son, both the munificence which de- 
'Sj^iicd .such a favour, an 1 the influ- 
ence wbh-h couhl seciii’ ‘ if, txnided if 
possible to slri‘u;;lhen tneir piywious 
conrriction, that the po'Aa* and the 
bounty of the house of c^uic 

within a few decrees of osrniipotcuee. 
Even now, when recent cvent.n hatl so 
fbarrully .‘^haktui them iVuin this delu- 
sion; when the father's well earned 
saviu"^ had disappeared in the ^eiic- 
ral wre<*k wlih the lards uf w ealthier 
creditors, and the son u as left alnioist 
w^ho’ly dependent on the slender pro- 
ceeds of his humble otliee ; even now, 
as he told me the circuiu*.t.}nc'‘s just 
mentioned, legrct at tiie n.incd for- 
tunes of his benefactors seemed In a 
gpreat measure to overpower every 
persona] redinf:^. Tii tiie ease of the 
yoini:»cr Ru<-e!l, iiuleed, lids Grati- 
tude was not ini^plaecd. Xo sooner 
was he aware of th:; critic,:! -utu.ition 
of his fiHicr’s af-blrs, uuvl the proba- 
bility of their involviui; all coniHcted 
with him, than, evui in the midst ef 
his own huvar-i-iuG anaictii'S, he turned 
liis atteuicwii to the prcfspccts of the 
yoiin?’ Bible-dirk, means of 

support, rdroJKlr sn II: I v ii. nvow, 
were likely to lic fnr'Jii!!* .-traitened 
in the event of a baiikrn))lcy of tin* 
firm. Ills natmal good- nature had 
led him to take some little iiotic,e of 
youu^f Sindh on first entrance at 
the Vniversily, ar.d he knew his 
merits as a schohir to be \ cry indilie- 
rent. The ob^cau'e su’ourban board- 
ing-s^clieol ai which he h ■ i been edu- 
cated, in of its hl^ii-soinulinG 
name — “ Minerva Hou.:o,”l believe- 
v/a^ no vers- sidllcieiil prcpar.uion for 
Oxford. 'VV'lieo tlie (Jrcek .and the 
Washing are both extras, at three 
guineas per annum, one clean sliirt 
in the week, and one h ^sori in J)drc- 
ffi.sg are perhaps as much aa can rela- 
tion ably be expected. l*oor Smith 
biid,, indeed, a fearful xmiount of up- 


hill work, to qualify himstdf even for 
his “ litlle-go.” Charles llus^dl, not 
less tt) his STirpri.''e tlmii to his un- 
b uuided gnititLideJuasiniich as he was 
wholly ignorant of his iiiotiv(*a fur* 
taking so much trouble-, undertooiw 
to assist and direct him in his reading : 
and Smith, when he had got over his 
first diffidence, having a good shai*® of 
]dain natural sense, and heredibiry 
iiabits of plodding, made more rapid 
progress than might have been ex- 
pected. The frequent vi-^ihs to lUis- 
scdl’s rooms, whose charitable object 
neither 1 nor an\" one else could have 
guessed, had residtcd in a very safe 
pass through his first formidable or- 
dvul, and he seemed now to have little 
fear of eventual success for his degree, 
with a stnmg probability of being 
privileged to ^t.lrve upon a curacy 
thereafrer. lint for Iv'isscirs aid, be 
would, in :dl likelihood, have been re- 
manded from his fii^t examination 
b.K'k to his fathv‘r's desk, to tiu* bitt;r 
mortideatinn of the old men ut ihe 
time, and ft) luvoire an additional 
burden to him on the !,.ss at once of 
his .situation ami lihs little c,-;|)!laJ. 

I’oor Smith ! it was no wonder tijat, 
at the cotJclusifiM of his stf»ry, inter- 
rupted eoustautly by bn lit ii expres- 
sioosofgratitiule, ht‘ wi ung M ' hands, 
and called (diarlis Kus '-eli the Oidy 
friend he had in th'* w*wM. “Ami, 
oh I if I.e V. ere to die! Im you Ihiiii. 
he will <[ieV" 

J assered him I hoped and trusted 
not, and with tlie view of n ll/vii g ills 
and my owe mi, xci.^e, thwa:;h it w a- 
little niojv than :ni ]»oiir mucc \.n had 
li'ft hi> do,n*, VC went dov, n ag.dn to 
make eiiqidra's. Ti’.e strv'ct door v.ae 
o]u-n. cTid s(^v. a-! that of tljc land- 
lady’s iillie ];ar!ov.r, m» vc ’ualkcd in 
at once. Slu* shoo!, lier la :id in reply 
to our inij'Mi'ics. “Dr Wilson Ims 
been up-s airs ^\ith Inm, sir, for the 
last hour nearly, ai^il Ijc has sent twice 
to the drnggisi’s rors{imo ihi.ogs, and 
I fancy he is no bcll(-r at all evenis.*’ 

“How h Miss lJusscllV” J iii- 
quir<‘d. 

“ Oh, sir, she don't take on mncli — 
not at all, as J may say ; but she 
di>idt speak to nobody, anti she don't 
take nolliiijg ; twice I have carrlt d her 
up some tea, poor thing, and sheju. l 
tasted it because 1 begged her, ami 
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she woiildirt refuse mo, I know — but, 
poor dear yoiin^^ lady! it is very hard 
upon lier, and she all alone like.” 

“ Will yoii take iij) my conip’i- 
nients — Mr Ilawlhoriie — and a^k iT I 
can be of an^^ possible service?” said 
f, scarce knov/ing what to say or dt). 
Poor girl ! she was indeed to l>e ]»i- 
tied ; her falher ruined, di-graerd, 
and a fugitive from the law ; Ids only 
-sou — the heir of such proud hopes and 
expectations once — h ing between life 
and death ; her (uily brother, her only 
counsellor and protector, now' unable 
to recognise or to speak to her --and 
-he so iniused to sorrow or harck'^liip, 
obliged to struggle on alone, and exert 
iurself to meet liio thousand wants 
.Hid aircs of illness, with the added 
bitterne.ss of poverty. 

The answer to my message wa.^ 
brought back by the old hviiisekc(*pi‘r, 
.Mrs Saunders. :»h(‘ shook her ii(*:i(!, 
.'‘.lid her young ini'^trcs.s wa-> ’lery 
i.aieli obligcil, iiiid wuiiUl b<i glad if I 
would eull and see her Inuher to- 
il orrow, when she liopcd la' woidl 

1 better ; ilut oh, sir! ” slio a<hled, 

he w'ill never be better any more! 
1 know the doctors don' I. loLik so, 
but 1 canT toll her, poor tiling— I try 
to kcej) her uj), sir; but I do wlMj 
-oiue of her (uvu frieud.'j were Iiere— - 
.'he w'on’t w'rite to any body, and I 
don't know the directions ' — and .Mi.' 
Mopped, for her tears w ere aJ u* r. 
<oii\uL-iitg lier. 

i ei>uld Hot remain to witne.'-- mi' 
.ery whi{ai i eould do nothing ; t rc- 
iie\e; so 1 took Suiifh i>v the a lU — 
.‘or he stouil by the door liaif-.sLup ded, 
ami pioci'i’ilcd lean towards coitegc. 
lie iud to mark the roll at his ow n 
■hapei that evening; !^o we ])arted at 
the top (»r tlie street, after I had made 
iiim prond.-^e to come to breakfast 
with liu; ill the inoiiiiag. llussellV. 
dines* ca.M a universal gloom o\er tiie 
oulJege that evening; and when ilio 
answer to our la*t message, sent dow u 
;is late a.s we could veuture to do, 
was still iinfavourabb*., it was wiiii 
anxious anticipation that w'e awaited! 
any change which the morrow' might 
bring. 

The iKxt day iiasscd, and still Ilus- 
scll remained in the same stale. Ho 
w as ill a high fever, and either per- 
fectly unconscious of all aiouiid him, 
or talking in that incoherent and yet 
eaiuest striiin, Avhicli Is more painful 


to those wdio have to listen to and 
to soothe than even the total pros- 
tration of the reason. Ko one was 
allow ed to see him ; and his profes- 
sional .‘iU(‘mhiiit.s, though they held 
out hopes founded on his 3 'outlKand 
good constitution, acknowledged that 
eveiw ])rc.seut symptom was most un- 
favourable. 

The earliest intelligence on third 
morning ^vas, that the patient had 
pa.ssed a viwy bad night, and was 
uiucli the same ; but in ibe course of 
an liour or two afterwards, a message 
came to me to .say tliat Mr Russell 
would be glad to see me. I rushed, 
rather than ran, down to bis lodgings, 
in a perlect i‘\iiltation of luipe, and 
was so breathless with lui.^te and ex- 
eitenu'nl A'Jien I arrived there, that I 
was obliged t) paus(‘, a few' moments 
to c.ilni invs.'lf before I raised the 
can full}' luullh'd knoeker. My joy 
w.is damped at once bv' poor Mrs 
Samidcr.s* mournful connlenauco. 

“ Your master is betti'r, 1 hope — is 
he not?” said 1. 

‘‘1 .uu afraid not, sir; but he is 
\ory (juict now’ : and lie kiuwv Ids i>oor 
dear sifter ; and then he asked if any 
oiiii hud been to sec bini, and we meu- 
lloiud vou, sir; and then he said he 
shouM like to .see you v(*ry niucli, and 
so 'tiiss made b(>ld to send to you — if 
3 oil please to vcait, sir, I’U tell her 
V on a 

lu u l(*\v liiomeufs .Mic returned — 
r.K void. I SCO n:e if i would 

walk 

I fi {'.1 ]'cr into the little draw- 
iu; 4 -r( .miJ. tinue, voiy calm and 
WiV [)a!e, sat JM;iry Russell, "i'hough 
her brot lier anil ni)self had now' so 
long b.'-en e.mslant eom})anion.s, I had 
seen luU. very little of lier ; on the very 
few evenings 1 Icul spent with Riis- 
scil at his lodgings she liad merely 
ji;yeau.l to uiake lea for ns, had 
joined b.:t httle in tlic eojiv'ersatioii, 
and iv tired aiiiK/St before the table 
W'.cs cleared. In her position, this 
bihavit.«:r seemed but natural; and 
as, in spite of the attraction of her 
beauty, llnio wa.s a shade of that 
luiughiiuess and distance of niaiincr 
w hicli we had all at iirst fancied in 
her brother, I had begun to feel a re- 
s])rctful kind of admiration for Mary 
R-ussell, tinged, 1 maj' now venture 
to admit- 1 was Itnvely twenty at the 
time — with a slight degree of aw'c. 
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Her very niisforluncs tlircw over lier 
a. sort of Siuictitj". She was too beau- 
tiful not to rivet the gaze, too noble 
and too womanly in her devotion to 
her brother not to touch the atfections, 
but ioo cold and silent— almost as it 
seemed too sad— to love. Her brother 
seldom spoke of her; but when he did 
it was in a tone Avhich showed — 'v\ hat 
he did«ot care to conceal — his deep 
affection and anxious care for her; 
he watched her every look ami move- 
ment whenever she was present ; and 
if his love erred in any point, it uas, 
that it seemed possible it might l)c 
even too sensitive and jealous for her 
own happiness. 

The blinds were drawn close dow n, 
and the little room 'was very dark; 
yet I could see at a glance the work 
Avhhdi anguish had wrought upon lior 
in the la^t two days, and, though no 
tears w('re to be seen now, they had 
left their traces only too ])lainl3'. She 
did not rise, or trust herself to speak ; 
but she held out her hand to me as if 
'»ve had been friends from cliildhood. 
And if thorough sympathy, and mutual 
confidence, and true, hut ])ure afiec- 
tion, make such friendship, then suiely 
we became so from that moiiient. I 
never thought Mary iitissell cold 
again — yet I did not dix'am of loving 
her — she u^as my sister in every thing 
but the name. 

1 broke the silence of our painful 
meeting — painful as it was, 3 ct not 
without tliat inward throb of j)Ieasure 
which always attends the awal.eiiiiig 
of hidden sympathies. What 1 said 
I ‘forget; what does one, or can one 
say, at such moments, but words ut- 
terly meaningless, so far as the}" afirct 
to be an expression of what we feel ? 
The hearts understand each other 
without language, and with that we 
must be content. 

“ lie knc\v mo a little while ago,” 
said Mary llussell at last ; ‘‘ and 
asked for you ; and I knew you tvoiild 
be kind enough to come directly if I 
sent.” 

“ Surely it must be a favourable 
symptom, this return of conscious- 
ness?” 

“ Wo will hope so : yes, I thought 
it was ; and oh ! how glad 1 was ! But 
Dr Wilson does not say much, and I 
fear he thinks him weaker. 1 will go 
now and tell him you are come.” 
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“ You can sec him now if you 
])lease,” slic said -when she returned ; 

he seems perfectl}’ sensible still, 
and, 'ulu'Ti 1 said yon were here, he 
looked rjiiitc delighted.” Slie turned* 
awa3% and, for tlic first time, her 
emotion mastered lier. 

1 followed lier into her brother’s 
room. He did not look so ill as I 
expected ; but I saw with great 
anxiety, as 1 drew nearer his bed, 
that his face was still lurched witli 
fever, and his eye looked wild and 
c’^ccited. He was evidently, liowcvcr, 
at jucsent free from deJiriiini, and 
recognised me at once. His sister 
begged him not to speak much, or ask 
questions, reminding him of the i)h3'- 
sician’s strict iiijunetions with regard 
(0 (piiet. 

Dr Wilson forgets, my love, that 
it is as necessary at least for the mind 
to be quiet as the tongue,” said Kus- 
sell with an attempt to smile; and 
then, after a pause, he added, as lie 
took 1113^ hand, “ I wanted to see yon, 
Hiuvthurnc ; I know J am in very 
great danger; and, oneeniore, I want 
to trouble, 3011 with a confidence. 
!N'a3', nothing very important ; and 
j)ra3% don’t ask me, as 1 s(‘e you are 
going to do, not to tire myself wdth 
talking ; I know what I am going to 
sa3% and will fry to sa3" it veiw short- 
13’ ; but thinking i'? at least as bad for 
me as s])Cnkiijg.” Ho paused again 
fnnn w eakness ; JMiss Bussell had left 
the room. I made no re})[v. He 
iialf rose, and ])('inled to a writing- 
desk on a teinall table, wdtli keys in 
the. lock. I moved towards it, and 
opened it, as J imderhlood his ges- 
tures ; and brought to liiin, at his 
request, a small bundle of letters, 
from which lie selected one, and gave 
it me to road. It was a banker’s 
letter, dated some months back, ac- 
knowledging the rcceijit of three hun- 
dred ])Ounds to Bussell’s credit, and 
enclosing the follow ing note 

“ Sin, — Messrs arc directed to 

inform you of the sum of .^^300 placed 
to 3"uur credit. You will be wrongly 
advised if you scruple to use it. If 
at any time you are enabled, and de- 
sire it, it may be repaid through the 
same channel. 

“ One of vour Father’s 
Creditors.” 
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“ I have never touched it/* said 
llussell, as T folded up the note. 

‘‘T should have feared you would 
not/’ said I. 

“ hut now/’ ho proceeded, “ now 
tilings seem changi;d with me. I 
shall want money— Mary Avill ; and I 
shall draw upon this unseen charity; 
ay, and gratefully. Poor Mary !” 

“ You arc quite right, my dear liiia- 
scll,” said I, eager to interrupt a train 
of tliouglit which 1 siuv would be too 
much f<»r him. “ I will manage all 
that fur you, and yon shall give me 
the necessary authoritj' till you get 
well again yourself,*^ I added in a tone 
meant to be ehcerful. 

He took no notice of my remark. 

“ J fear,” said he, “ I have not been 
a \\ise counsellor to my ])oor sister. 
She had kind olfers from more than 
one of our friends, and might liavc 
had a home more suited to her than 
this has been, and 1 allowed her to 
choose to sacrilkc all her own pros- 
pects to mine !” 

He turned his face away, and I 
knew that one jiainful ^/nought besides 
was in his mind— that they had been'* 
solely dependent on her little income 
for his snjiport at the L’niversity since 
Ills father’s failure. 

“ jtnssell/’ said I gently, “ this 
conversation can surely do no good; 
why distress yourself and me unne- 
cessarily V Come, 1 shall Ie;ive you 
now, or your sister nill scold me. 
I’ray, for all our sakes, try to sleep; 
you know how desirable it is, aiul 
how much stress Hr Wilson has laid 
upon your being kejit ])eil'ectly calm 
and quiet.” 

“ 1 will, Hawtlioruo, I will try ; 
but oh, I have so much to think ot I” 

Distressed and anxious, I could only 
take my leave of him for the present, 
feeling how much there was, indeed, hi 
his circumstances to make rest even 
more necessary, and more ditlicult to 
obtain, for the mind than for the body. 

1 had returned to the sitting-room, 
and was endeavouring to give as hope- 
ful answers as I could to Miss llnsscll’s 
anxious inquiries as to what I thought 
of lier brother, when a card >Yas 
brought up, with a message that Mr 
Ormiston was below, and “ ivould be 
very glad if he could see Miss linsscli 
for a few moments, at any hour she 


would mention, in the course of the 
day.” 

Ormiston ! I started, I really did 
not know why. • IMiss llussell started 
also, ^ ihibly ; did shc'know why V Her 
back was turned to me at the moment ; 
she had moved, perhaps intentionally, 
the moment the mcssagd^'becamc intel- 
ligible, so that I had no opportmiit}^ of 
watchingthe oflect it prodiiC(‘d, wbichl 
confess 1 had an irrepressible anxiety to 
do. She was silent, until 1 felt my posi- 
tion becoming awkward : I was rhing 
to take leav^e, w hich, perhaps w'ould 
have made hers even more so, when, 
half turning round towards me, with 
a tone and gesture almost of com- 
mand, she said, “Stay!” and then, 
in reidy to the servant, w'ho was still 
w'aiting, “ Ask Mr Ormiston to w alk 
up.’’ 

I felt tlu‘ few' moments of expecta- 
tion which ensued to be insulferably 
embarrassing. 1 tried to persuade 
myself it W'as my own folly to think 
them so. Why should Ormiston not 
call at the Kiissells, under such cir- 
cumstaiiccsV As college tutor, he 
stood almost iu the relation of a na- 
tuial guardian toJtiissell; Had he 
not at least as much right to assume 
the privilege' of a friend of the family 
as 1 had, with the additional argu- 
ment, that lie was likely to be imieh 
more useful in that cajiacity? ilo 
had known lljcm longer, at all events, 
and any little coolness between the 
brother and himself was not a matter, 
1 felt i){*rsuade(i, to be ivmcnibcrcd 
by him at sucli a moment, or to iiiduco 
any false i>ui:ctilio wliicli might stand 
in the way of his otlering his sympathy 
and assist since, when required. Hut 
the im}>ressioii on my mind w'as strong 
— stronger, jievhaps, than any facts 
w^ilhin my knowledge fairly w^ar- 
ranted — that between Ormiston and 
Mary llussell there cither was, or had 
been, some feeling which, whether 
acknowledged or nnackuowlcdged — 
whether recijirocal or on one sido 
only — whether crushed by any of those 
thousand crosses to which such feel- 
ings, fragile as they arc precious, are 
liable, or only repressed by circum* 
stances and awaiting its developc- 
ment — would make their meeting un- 
der such circumstances not that of 
ordinary acquaintances. And once 
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again I rose, and would have gone ; 
but again IMary Russell’s sweet voice 
— and this time it was an accent ol‘ 
almost piteous entreaty, so melt(*d and 
subdued were its tones, as if hersinrit 
wits 1 ailing lier — begged me to re- 
main — “ I have something — some- 
thing to coifeult you about — iny 
brother.” 

fcihe stopped, for Oriulston’s step 
was at the door. I had naturiUly — 
not from any ungenerous curiusily to 
scan her feelings— raided my eyes to 
her countenance while she spoke to 
me:, and could not but mark that her 
emotion amounted almost to agony. 
OnuLston entered ; whatet er lii:s feel- 
ings were, he concealed them well; 
not so readily, ho^vevel^ could lie sup- 
press his evident astoni^uinent, and 
«alinost as evident vexation, when he 
lirst lioth^ed iny ])reseuce : an actor 
ill the drama for whose appearance lie 
was manifestly unjirepared. lie ap- 
proached Miss who never 

moved, with some words of oniiiiary 
salutation, but uttered in a i.v»v and 
earnest tone, and ollcrcd his hand, 
which she took at once, w illiout any 
audible rejily. 'i'lieu turning to me, 
ho asked if Russell were any b«*ltcrV 
I answered somewhat indetiniiely, 
and Miss Russell, to whom he tiiruo(l 
as for a reply, shook her head, and, 
siiikiiig into a chair, hitl her face in 
her hands Ocmihtoii took a seal 
close by her, and after a pause of a 
imunent said, 

1 trust your very natural anxiety 
for our brother luake.:^ you inuiiied 
to anticipate nn>ro danger than really 
exists, Miss Ruftj-eil : but 1 have to 
explain my own intrunion u|kui you 
at such a moment" — and he gave use a 
glance wliicli was meant to be search- 
ing — I calletl b^> the paiticular re- 
quest ofiherrincip.il, J)r ^Mioxslith.” 

I\lis.s Russell could venture u[>;mno 
answer, and he went on, sprakiug 
somewhat luirriedly and with eoibai- 
rasKsnient. 

“ M*i?s Meredith has lueii from 
home some days, and the riiucipal 
himself has the gout sevorely ; he 
feared you miglu think it nukiud their 
not having called, and he begged nu* 
to bo his deputy. Indeed he insisted 
on my seeing you in jicrson, to ex- 
press his very sincere concern for 
your brother’s illncs.s, and to beg that 
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3 ’ou will so far honour him — consider 
him sufficiently ytmr friend, he said — 
as to send to his house lor any thing 
w'hich Russell could either want or 
fancj", which, in lodgings, there might 
be some difficulty in tindiug at hand. 
Ill <me respect. Miss Russell,” con- 
liiined Ormistoii in somewhat a more 
cheerful tone, “ your brother is for- 
tunale in not being laid up within the 
college w alls ; we are not very good 
uurses there, as Hawthorne can tell 
you, tlnuigh we do what w'e can ; yet 
1 macli fear this w atcliing ami anxietj' 
have been too much for nou.” 

Her tears began to How frc(ih' ; 
there was uotliiug in Ormistou's 
w'ords, but their toiuj implied deep 
feeling. Yet who, liow^ever indif- 
ferent, could look upon her helpless 
situation, and not be moved ? 1 

walked to the window', feeling terribh 
out of ))lace where 1 w'as, yet iincer- 
taiii wiiether to go or stay ; fur my 
own personal comfort, 1 would sooner 
havii faced tlie colled cd anger of a 
whole eommoii-room, called to inves- 
tigate my jiarticuhir misdemeanours ; 
but to take lea\e at this moineut 
seemed as awkward as to •slay; be- 
sides, laid not Miss Russell ajipeared 
almo^^t iini>h.riugly anxious for mo to 
spare her a luv-h-irHi^ 

iVIy ])Oia- brother is very, very 
ill, Mr Ormislon,” she said at liU'i, 
ruisbig her face, from whitk every 
trace of colour Is ad again disaji^licarLd, 
aiul wliicli s(*emed now^ as c.ilm as 
ever. Will you thank Dr Mere- 
dith for me, and say i will without 
heMtiiiiou avail mjM‘lf of liis luo.^t 
kind oilers, if any thing shouM occur 
to make his a.'Sistaiice necessary.” 

“ 1 can be of no use nj\self iu anv 
way?” said Onui.'ston v\itii some 

hesitation - 

i thank you, no,” she rcjiHed ; 
and then, as ii’ conscious that her tone 
was cold, .'■he aildeil — “ You are very 
kind : Mr Havrthorne was good enough 

say the same. Every one is vei \ 
kind to us, indeed; but” — and here 
she slojiped again, her emotion threat- 
ening to master her; and Onidston 
and myself siiiiultaueou*ly took our 
leave. 

Rrcoccnpicd as my mind had been 
by anxiety on RussoH's accouiU., it 
did not jirevent a feeling of awkward- 
ness vvheii i found myself alone with 
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Mr Onnisl^n: ouLsiilc ilio door of bis 
Jod.^ii.gs. IL to devise 

any exeii^.* at the ini>iiK‘nt lor turning 
otr in a (l.jl’v'.'L'Mt direction, as I felt 
V(*i 7 Hindi to do ; for tbc little 

street in ’.*liidi be liv»'<l was not much 
of a llioritr.^^hfaie. TIu* nalnriil route 
tor both ol iit3 to t.ibv! was that which 
led towards the iJigU Street, for a 
few liuiidivd toteps the other way 
would li.-n e broiujit us out into the 
comitry, wL^re h is not usual for 
either tutovi or under-graduates to 
promenade in cap and ginvn, as they 
ilo, to the great admiration of tiic 
rustics, ill our sister university. 
AVc wal Iv\' d Oil together, tlnavfore, 
feeling — I v^iil aii^ui r at lea.-l for one 
of us — Jlj.it it would he an especial 
relief just ti.eii to nu'ct the greatest 
bore V. ith wdiv-in we had any prekiicc 
of a speaking a-’.fpiaintance, or jmss 
any sliOji in uliiv li we could fraiue the 
most ihreaihaire cxcum*. of having 
biisiiie.^s, t.» c/.l short tlu* cmhairass- 
ni(Mi( of v'iicli otk'er's conijjaiiy After 
<juitlirjg I'ljy sejuie iu which deep 
feeliu'gs l ave li.-en di-jdayed, and in 
whii'h our owa li.ive been imt slighlly 
interes!. ;f, it is tialnful to feel called 
ujK'ii to ;\uC au\ couinicut on l.al 
b.-is ' IVt ashamed lo ik : o 

ill llie strain ind tone whidi \u.idd 
lu'tray ear o , c/aolioii, find we h.ae 
not the bciJi lo do so carelessly i.r 
iadilferciitiy. 1 should have lelt lids 
even hail I b u sure ilia? ( In.iistiods 
feelings lo , Is ^M.ary ilussdi h.id 
been nori.i.,' more llriii my own; 
wherea-, ia ! !, 1 N\as almost sme of 

the eonl'Mr^ in whieli ease it was 
p.ossihl that, in liis e^es, my own 
istaiidt in tiial «piijrter, surprised 
as 1 had bi eii In an, ajipairently \cry 
confider.ihil* inter^'H*w•, ndglit seem to 
iviiuire some explaujilion w liicli w ould 
be ind(*rm.!te to ask for directly, and 
w hieh it might not mend matters if I 
v/ere to give indirectly wiiliout being 
a^ked. So wc j)roci*eded some paces 
up t]i#JilLle quiet street, gravely and 
silently, neither of us sjieaking a w ord. 
At la^t Orini^ton asked me if I had 
seen lluswll, and how' I thought niia?' 
adding, witimet wailing for a reply, 
“ Dr Wibon, 1 fear from w hat he tolel 
me, thinks buL laidly of him.” 

T am very sorry to hear you say 
so,” 1 jvidhd; and then ventured to 
rcinLiik ho>r Ntny wretched it >\ould 
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be for his sister, in the event of his 
growing worse, to be left at such a 
time so utterly lielpless and alone. 

lie was silent for some moments. 
“ Some of her friends,” he said at last, 
“ ought to come dow n ; she must have 
friends, I know', avIio would come if 
they were sent for. wish Airs 
Alerediih were returned — she might 
advise licr.” 

lie spoke rather in soliloquy than 
as addros-diig me, and 1 did not feel 
called ujion to make any ausw'cr. 
Tlio next moment we arrived at the 
turn of the street, and, ly w luit seemed 
a mutual iiiijudse, w'ished each other 
good- morning. 

1 went htr.iight dowm to Smith’s 

rooms, at Hall, to get him to 

come ciid dine with me; for 1 ])itied 
the i>oor A llo’.v’s foi lorii coudition, 
and cou. idered my>clf in some degree 
hound to supply KusseH's idaee to- 
w arils him. A IViblc-clevk’s jiosition 
iii th4‘ rulverslty \> alw ays luorcor less 
one of mortification andcoii.>tr.viiit. It 
istruetliatthcsaiwcaeaiJemical degree, 
the saim* hoiiours ■ -if he can obtain 
them— iho .•umc iiusition in after lib — 
all tlu‘ solid ad\ antages of aUiiivesvily 
education, are open to luin, as to other 
rne.i ; but, so long as he.-, uudergradii” 
ate.sliip lasts, lie stands iu a very dif- 
fejciit position fnun other imi:, and 
ho feels il — fiel^. it, too, Ihrougli three 
or lour of thoec^ears U' life w'hen such 
feidiugs fire m, st acute, and when 
that stn r.gtii of iiiiiid which is the 
only anthh.te — vrhich can nii'asurc 
men by laiinsel'.cs and not by their 
.•V( io'enl' — is not as yet matured ebher 
in !innsv.lf or in the society of which 
he becomes a member, if, indeed, he 
be a d^H'idedly clever man, and has 
the o])porluiiiry early in Ins career of 
siiow'ing iiiniself lo be such, then there 
is good scn.so and good feeling enough 
— let us say, to the hommr of the. 
l-iuversity, there is sullicient of that 
true rsjfn'l da rwy/s’, a real conscious- 
ness of the great objects for Achich 
men arc thus brought togelhcF — to eu- 
.snro the ackiiow ledgment from all 
but tile, iie»-t unw orthy of its members, 
that a scliolar is always a geutleman. 
Ibit if he l)e a mau of only motfcrato 
abilities, uiid kiiowni only as a Biblc- 
clerk, then, the more he is of a gea- 
tlemaii by birth and education, the 
more painful does his position gene- 
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rally become. Tliere arc not above 
two or three in residence in niosf col- 
leges, and their society is coiitiiicd 
almost wholly to tlicmselvcs. Some 
old schoolhdlow, indeed, or some man 
who “ knows him at homo,” holding 
an iiidopenderit rank in college, may 
occasionally \^nturc n])on the conde- 
scension or asking him to wine— even 
to meet a friend or two Avith whom he 
can take such a liberty ; and even 
then, the gnawing coiiseiousness that 
he is considered an inferior — though 
not treated as such — makes it a (pies- 
tionablc act of kindness. Among the 
tw^o or three of his own table, one is 
tlie son of a eollege butler, another 
has been for years usher at a prepara- 
tory school *, he treats them with ci- 
vility, they treat him witli deference ; 
but they have no tastes or feelings in 
common. At an age, therefore, w hicli 
most of all seeks and requires comiM- 
nioiiship, he has no companions ; and 
the period of life which should ho the 
most joyous, becomes to him almost a 
purgatory. Of t ourse, the radical and 
the levcilcr w ill say at once, “ Ay, 
this comes of your aristocratic dis- 
tinctions ; they ought not to he al- 
low'ed in universities at all. ” Not 
so: it comes of human nature; the 
distinction between a depeiuh nt and 
an independent jiositioii Avill al- 
ways be felt in all societies, mark ii 
outwardly as little as you will. 11 u- 
inilialioii, more or less, is a jxmalty 
whhdi poverty must ahvays pay. 

. Those humbler ofiie.es in the Univer- 
sity were founded by a charity as wise 
as benevolent, whicli has afiurdtd to 
hundreds of men of talent, but of 
humble means, an education equal to 
that of the highest noble in the land, 
and, in conse{iiicncc, a position ami 
usefulness in after lil^e, Avhieh other- 
wise they could never liave hoped for. 
And if the somcwdiat servile tenure 
by which they arc held, (w hich in late 
years lias in most colleges been very 
much relaxed,) were wholly done 
away with, there is reason to fear 
the charity of the founders would be 
liable to continual abuse, by their be- 
ing bestowed upon many who rci|uircd 

^0 such assistance. As it is, this oc- 
curs too often ; and it is much to be 
desired that the same regulations 
were followed in their distribution, 
tbrongliout theUni versity, which some 


colleges have long most proiierly 
adopted : manicly, that the apjjoint- 
ineiit should be bestowed on the suc- 
cessful candidate after examination, 
strict regard being had to the circum- 
stances of all the parties before they 
are allowed to offer themselves. It 
Avonld make their iiosition far more 
definite and respectable, because all 
would then be considered honourable 
to a certain degree, as being the re- 
Avard of merit ; instead of Avliich, too 
often, they are convenient items of 
patronage in tlic hands of the Princi- 
pal and Fellows, the nomination to 
them depending on private interest, 
Avhicli by no means ensuring tlie no- 
minee’s being a geiith*man by birth, 
Avhile it is w holly careless of his be- 
ing a scholar by education, and tends 
to lower the general standing of the 
order in tlie Univcrsit3^ 

This struck me forcibly" in Smith’s 
ease. Poor lellowM Aviih an excellent 
heart and a great deal of sound com- 
mon scn«e, he had neither the breed- 
ing nor the talent to make a gentle- 
man of. J doubt if an l'iii\ersify 
education was any real boon to him. 
It ensured liim four yearf of hard 
Avork — harder, perhaps, than if he had 
sat at a desk all the time — Aviihout the 
soeicly of aii}^ of his oavii chiss and 
habit.s, and with the prospect of very 
little reiiuuicration nliirnately. 1 think 
he might have hccii very hat)py in his 
own sphere, and 1 do not sec Iioav he 
could ho lia])i\v at Oxford. And 
Avlietlicr he or ilie Avorld in general 
ever pr<ifited inueh by the P>.A. Avhich 
he eventually attached to his name, 
is a point at least doubtful. 

1 could not get him to come and 
dine AAith me in my own college, lie 
kncAv his own imsition, as it seemed, 
and w as not ashamed of it ; in fact, 
in his case, it could not involve an}" 
consciousness of degradation; and I 
am .sure his only" leason for refusing 
my inA’itations of that kind Avas, that 
he thought it possible my dignity 
might be compromised by so open an 
association Avitii him. He would come 
over to my rooms in the evening to 
tea, lie said ; and he came accordingly. 
When I told him in the morning that 
Kusscll had inquired very kindly after 
him, he was much affected ; but it had 
evidently been a comfort to him to 
feel that he Avas not forgotten, and 
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during the hour or two which wc 
spent togetlier in the evening, he 
seemed much more cheerful. 

“ Perhaps they will let me see him 
to-morrow, if he is better?” he said, 
with an appealing look to me. I as- 
sured him I would mention bis wish 
to llusscll, and his countenance at 
once brightened up, as if he thought 
only his presence were needed to en- 
sure our friend’s recovery. 

Put the next morning all our hopes 
Avere dashed again ; delirium had re- 
turned, as had been feared, and the 
feverish symptoms seemed to gain 
strength rather than abate. Bleed- 
ing, and the usual remedies had befen 
Iiad recourse to already to a perilous 
extent, and in Kussell’s present re- 
duced statC) no further treatment of 
the kind could be ventured upon. 
“ All Ave can do now, sir,” said Dr 
Wilson, “ is little more than to let 
nature take her course. I have known 
such cases recoA^er.” 1 did not ask to 
see Mary Uussell that day ; for what 
could I have ansAvered to her fears 
and inquiries ? But I thought of Or- 
miston’s words ; surely she ought to 
have some friend— some one of her 
OAvn family, or some known and tried 
companion of her oavii sex, Avould 
surely come to her at a moment’s 
notice, did they but knoAv of her tr}’- 
ing situation. If — if her brother Averc 
to die— she surely would not be left 
here among strangers, quite alone? 
Yet 1 much fcarecl, from Avhat had 
escaped him at our last interview, 
that they had both incurred the charge 
of Avilfulncss for refusing oilers of as- 
sistance at the tiihe of their father’s 
disgrace and llight, and that having, 
contrary to the advice of their friends, 
and jicrhaps imj)rudeiitly, taken the 
step they had done in coining to Ox- 
ford, Mary Russell, Avith something 
of her brother’s spirit, had made up 
her mind now, hoAvever lieaAy and 
unforeseen the bloAv that was to fall, 
to suffer all in solitude and silence. 
For Ormiston, too, I felt with an in- 
terest and intensity that Avas hourly 
increasing. I met him after morning 
chapel, and though he appeared in- 
tentionally to avoid any conversation 
with me, I kucAV by his countenance 
that he had heard the unfavourable 
news of the morning ; and it could 
be no common emotion that had left 


its visible trace upon features usually 
so calm and impassible. 

From thoughts of this nature, in- 
dulged in the not very appropriate 
locality of the centre of the quadran- 
gle, 1 Avas roused by the good-humour- 
ed voice of Mrs Meredith — “our 
goA'erness,” as avc used to call her — 
Avho, Avith the doctor himself, was just 
then entering the College, aud found 
me right in the line of her movements 
tOAvards the door of “ the lodgings.” 
J Avas not until that moment aware of 
her return, and altogether was con- 
siderably startled as slie addressed 
me Avith — “ Oh ! Iioav do you do, Mr 
HaAvthornc? you young gentlemen 
don’t take care of yourselves, you sec, 
Avhen I am aAA'ay — I am so sorry to 
hear this about poor Mr Russell ! Is 
hesoA’ery ill? J)r Meredith is Just 
going to sec him.” 

I coloured up, 1 dare say, for it w'as 
a trick I Avas givTU to iu those days, 
and, in the confusion, replied rather to 
my own thoughts than to Mrs Mere- 
dith’s question. 

“ Mrs Meredith ! 1 really beg your 
pardon,” I tirfet stammered out as a 
Axry uecessary apology, for I had 
nearly stumbled over her — “ May I 
say how very glad I am you are re- 
turned, on Miss RiisscU’s account — I 
am sure ” 

“ Really, Mr IlaAvthorne, it is very 
natural I suppose, but you gentlemen 
seem to expend 3'our Avliole sympathy 
upon the young lady, and forget the 
brother altogether! Mr Ormiston 
actually took the trouble to Avritc to 
mo about her ” 

“ My dear!” interposed the Prin- 
cipal. 

“ Nay, Dr Meredith, see how guilty 
Mr IlaAvtUoruc look^ ! and as to Mr 

Ormiston ” “ Well, never mind,” 

(the doctor Avas visibly checking his 
lady’s volubility,) “1 love the poor dear 
girl so much myself, that I am really 
grieved to the heart for her. I shall 
go doAvn and see her directly, and 
make her keep up her spirits. Dr 
AVihon is apt to make out all the bad 
symptoms he can — 1 shall try if I can’t 
cure Mr Russell myself, after all ; a 
little proper nursing in those cases is 
worth a whole staff of doctors — and, a/ 
to this poor girl, what can she know 
about it ? 1 dare say she sits crying 
her eyes out, poor thing, and doing 
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iiotliinof — ril f(*ft al>out it. Why, T 
wouldn’t lose Mr lliissell from* the 
college for half tlie youjig men in it 
— would T, l>r MerecUtliV” 

I bo wed , u n d t h ey 4>ii45«;ed on . Mrs 
Principal, if soraevvJiat pompous oc- 
casionally, was a kind-hearted wo- 
man ; I believe an bourscMr(Tly elapsed 
* after her return to Ox lord, lK‘fore she 
was in lliissoll’s lodgiiigs, ordering 
every tiling about a^s coolly as if it 
were in her own hovise, and all bnt 
insisting on seeing the p^itient and 
prescribing lursclffor him in spire 
of all professi^Jiuil injunctions t(» the 
contrary. The dolirimn parsed off 
again, and tliough it left Iltisstdl scti- 
sib'y ker, so weak, that when f 
next was admitted to see liini with 
Sinitli, he could do little more than 
feebly gra^p our harjds, yH the fev( r 
■was evidently abated ; ajid in the 
coursr* of tlie next day, ivheiher it 
was to be. attributed to the remedies 
originally in^ed, or to In’s own ymuh 
and good const itiuion, or to Mrs 
^lererlith’s exporieiieed direc’ions in 
the v\ny of iiuising, and the cheeri'ul 
sjdrit w'iiich thtit good Ia<lv, in spi:o 
of ii little fiissne.ss, ,suc;(‘eed(sl gt'uc- 
rally in producing nronud her, there 
was a (loci/led jvroinise of am-'nid- 
meiit, whicli happily each pueeecdh«g 
hour tended gradually to f'llMl. (>r- 
mistt)!! had been luiremittiijg i-n his 
iiiqturies ; but I iM’lie^ e had ri<‘vcr 
since sought an interview eh her with 
the brother cm' sister. J to<d< advan- 
tage of the fb-st conversation Ki.'ssell 
was able to ho’d wirli me, to meiUion 
how very sincerely 1 believed him to 
IniA'O felt the interest lie pressed. 
A moment afterwards, I felt almost 
sorry I had mentic-ned the name — it 
was the first tiinc^J had dortie so lin- 
ring Itu.sselfs illness. I b‘ ulmo- 1 start- 
ed up in bed, and his face plowed 
again with morcj than the flash of 
fever, as he canglit up my words. 

Sincere, did you say ? Ormiston 
sincere ! You don’t know the man 
as I do. Inquired here, did he? 
VYliat right has ho to iutrudo his ” — 

“ Hush, ray deal’ Kus4»cll,” I inter- 
poso4t Ah»as!t alarmed at his 

violence, Pmj, 4kn’t excite yonr- 
4 think you ido hhn great injtis- 
; laat we will ^Irop the subject, rf 
yoiijileasc.’^ 


“ I tell you, Ilawlhorne, if you 
■knew all, you would despise him aj 
much as I do.” 

It is foolish to argue wdlh an inva- 
lid — bnt really even my friendship foi- 
lliissell would not allow me to beaV 
ill silence an attack so unjiisn'fiablo. 
as it seemed to nn% on the cluiractcr 
of a man who had every claim to my 
gratiuide and re>')W'ct. I replie-d 
therefore, somewhat ieceetinu^ly, that 
]>erhaps 1 did know a little mure than 
lUissell susj>ecti‘d. 

Ho stared at me v.dlh a look of 


hewildermcnt. ‘AVbat di 
he asked quickly. 

‘ 1 ou know?" 

was too bite fo I:- 

^dtnie or rc- 

tract. J had started ai 

unfbrtmnb'* 

snl>j'*ct : but I knew Rn 

II t.(K) V, ( II 

to eiideavmir now to ' 

d him. 

“ 1 have no right p'^;!i 

( say T 

knov/ any thing; hm J 1 

atheird 

from Onirnton's n<riM)>et 

he has 

very stror.g ivi!,‘' 0 :>. b r 

inxifl ■’ 

he has shown (ii m ui* 
■N^ill not }-ay move.” 

04 ill t. 

“ \utl luev (jo \ rci kn< 
Mr OrmiNtoj) darinl ” - 

Ha- 

“ No. no. lti:>!-e!i,” 

, (■rirncst 

ly ; “ se(* how unji»':i \ o 

■c, in lid 

iu'^tance." 1 wi^in d to 

(•uiethiu, 

t 'in ltd it 

owe Ui 1 

’woive timn n.^elc 

iny thin; 

hilt the truth. J 

nes.-eii !■ 

what 1 alluded: 

;'ave hit. 

brielly my reasoir. for v. b 

•If 1 ihoiigir., 


n(;t c<*neeaiing tlie v.iih py, 

at which 1 iiad iMiiiitcntioiiaiJy 
been pre^cl]t. 

It was a very jjalnfiP sc'Oie. "Whea 
he fiivt iiiiderstood tliat Onni. ton lift-l 
sought the n'eeting. bi.^’ temp-jr, usual- 
ly caiin, ]>nt perliups now tried by 
such long Innivs (d* j!;'in and heavi- 
ness, broke out with bitter cxju'cs- 
sioiiri against both. I told I:im, sliort- 
ly and Avarmly. that such remarks 
towards liis sister wm’e imaiaiily and 
unkind; find then he ciiid, like a 
chidden and penitent child, till his 
remorse wois as painful to look upon 
as his pas^ion. “Mary! my own 
Alaiy ! even you, Hawthorne, know 
and feel ln*r value Ijctter than 1 do I 
I for wdiom she lias borne so much.” 

“ 1 am much inistakeji,” said I, 
“ if Ormiston has jKit learned to 
appreciate li4*r even yet more truly. 
And why not ? ” 
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Leave me now,” he said ; I 
am not strong enough to talk ; but if 
you wish to know what cause I have 
to speak as I have done of your friend 
Oriiiiston, yon shall hear again.” 

So exhausted did he seem by the 
excess of feeling which 1 had so un- 
fortunately called forth, that I would 
not see him again for some days, 
contenting myself with learning that 
no relapse had taken place, and that 
he was still progressing rapidly to- 
wards recoA^ery. 

T had an invitation to visit mj'^ 
aunt again during the Luster vaca- 
tion, which had already comnieiiced, 
and had only lM‘en prevented from 
leaving Oxford by Rnssell’s alarming 
state. As soon, therefore, as ail dan- 
ger was pronounced over, I ])re]>nred 
to go u|) to town at once, and iny 
next visit to Kiissell was in fact to 
Avisli him good -by for two or three 
Aveeks. lie was already sirring up, 
and fasf regaining strength. He 
complained of having scx'ii so little of 
me lately, and ask(*d me if I had seen 
his siller. “ I had nut noiic<‘d it 
until the last few days,” ho said — 
“illness makes om* s<‘ltish, I sii]ipo<e ; 
luit I think .Maiy looks thin and ill 
— very dilfernit Irom what she did a 
montli back.” 

Hut watching and anxiety, as 1 
told him, Avere not unlikely to pro- 
duce that ettect ; and I advised him 
strongly to take her somewhere for a 
few weeks for chaiig<* of air and 
seeiie. “ It will do yon both good,” 

1 said; “and you can draw another 
L f)t) from }oui jinknown friend for 
that purpose ; it cannot be better 
applied, and 1 should not hesitate for 
a moment." 

“ 1 would not,” he reidied, “ if I 
wanterl money; but 1 do not. Do 
you know that Dr Wilson Avould take 
no fet* whatever from Mary during 
the Avholc of his attendance ; and 
when I asked him to name some suf- 
ficient remuneration, assuring liim 1 
> 90 uid afford it, he said he would neA^er 
forgive me if 1 oA^er mentioned the 
subject a^jain. So what remains of 
the fifty you drew for me, will amply 
suffice for a little trip somewhere for 
us. And 1 quite agree vvith you in 
thinking it desirable, on every ac- 
. count, that Mary should move from 
Oxford— perhaps altogether— for one 


reason, to be out of the way of a 
friend of yours.” 

“ Ormiston ?’* 

“ Yes, Ormiston ; he called here 
again since 1 saw 3011, and wished to 
sec me; but I declined the honour. 
Possibly,” ho added bitterly, “ as 
Ave, haA't; succeeded in keeping out of 
jail here, he thinks JMary has grown 
rich again.” And then he went on 
to tell mo, how, in the clays of his 
father’s reputed wealth, Ormiston had 
been a constant visitor at their house 
ill town, and how jiis attentions to 
his sister liad even attraeted his 
fatlicr's attention, and led to Ills name 
being mentioned as likely to make an 
exceilcmt match with the rich banker’s 
daughter. “ My father did not like 
it,” he said, “ for he hud higher views 
lor her, as was perhaps excusable — 
tliougli 1 doubt if h(‘ Aviiiild have 
redhsed Maiy auA' thing. 1 did not 
like it for another reason : becauf-c I 
knew’ all the time, hoiv matters really' 
stood, and that any man who Unrked 
for wealth with my sister avcmiIcI in 
the cmd be miserably disappointed. 
What Mari’s own fcadings w<*re, and 
wliat actuality passed het w'cen her anti 
Onnicion, 1 never asked; but she 
l.new^ my vdows on the sulijccf, and 
Avould, 1 am certain, never have ac- 
ceptc‘<l any man under the edreum- 
stances in which slie was placed, and 
which she coidcl not e\j)lain. I did 
li()])e and believe, however, then, that 
there was sufficient high ]>rinciplo 
about ()rmi<1on to save Mary from 
any risk of throwing aw’jy^ her heart 
upon a man Avho would cli'sert Jjcr 
iqKni a erhange of foUune. 1 think he 
loA’ed her at the time- as avcU as such 
men as he* can love any one ; but 
from the mcmicnt the crash came — 
Ormiston, you know, Avas in town at 
the time — there w'as an end of every 
thing, it w’avS an op])ort unity for a- 
man' to show' feeling if he had any; 
and though I do not affiecl much 
romance, 1 almost think that, in such 
a case', even an ordinary heart might 
have been w armed into dc;A"otioji ; 
but Ormiston — cold, cautious, calcu- 
lating as 1 k) is — 1 could almost have 
laughed at the sudrien change that 
cainc over him when he Iwjavd 
the new's. lie pretended, iodeed, 
great interest for us, and certainly did 
seem cut up about it ; but he had not 




committed himself, I conclude, and 
took care to retreat in time. Thank 
Heaven! even ifMary did ever care for 
him, she is not the girl to break her 
heart for a man who proves so un- 
isyortliy of her regard. 15ut why he 
should insist on iuHicting his visits up- 
on us now, is what I cannot make 
out ; and what 1 will not endure.’* 

I listened with grief and surprise. 
I knew well, that not even the strong 
prejudice which I believed liiissell to 
have always felt" against Onniston, 
would tempt him to be guilt}" of niis- 
rejn-csentation : and, again, 1 gave him 
credit for too much penetration to have 
been easily deceived. Yet 1 could not 
.bring myself all at once to think so ill 
of Onniston. lie liad always been 
considered in pecuniary matters liberal 
ahiiost to a fault ; that he really loved 
.Mary Kussell, I felt more than ever 
persuaded ; and, at my age, it was 
hard to believe that a few thousand 
pounds could affect any man’s decision 
in such a point, even for a moment. 
Why, the very fact of her being poor 
,aiid friendless was enough to make 
one fall iii love with such a girl 
at once! So when llussell, after watch- 
ing the effect of liis disclosure, mis- 
construing my silence, proceeded to 
ask somewhat triumphantly— “ 
wliat say you of JMr Onniston ?” — I 
Answered at once, that I was strongly 
convinced there was a mistake. 

“ Ay,” rejoined he with a sneering 
laugh ; “ oil Ormiston’s part, you 
mean ; decidedly there was.” 

“ I mean,” said I, “ there has been 
spine misnudcrstandiiig, which time 
tnay yet explain : 1 do not, and will 
not believe him capable of what you 
iniipute to him. Did you ever ask 
>jO|*r sister for a full and unreserve'd 
explanation of what has passed be- 
twQQijL them ? ” 

“ Never *, but I know that she has 
shunned all iutercoursc w ith him as 
carefully as I have, and that his re- 
cently renewed civilities have given 
her nothing but pain.”, My own ob- 
servation certainly, tended to confirm 
this : So, changing the subject — for it 
w rs one on had scarce any 

right to glvo anopinion, still less offer 
advice, asked whether 1 could 
<}o^nJ^’ifiiDgVfor him in town; and, 
aftcir e3(phanging a cordial good-by 
with Miss Rtissell, in whose appear- 


ance I w"as sorry to see confirmation 
of her brother’s fears for her health, 1 
took my leave, and the next morning 
saw mo on the top of “ The Age,” on 
iny way to town. 

There I received n letter from fiiy 
father, in which he desired me to take 
tlic opportunity of caHliig upon his 
attorney, Mr Bushton, in order to have 
some leases and otlier papers read and 
explained to me, chiefly matters of 
form, but which would require my 
signature upon my coming of age. 1 1 
concluiled with the following P. S : — 

‘‘ 1 was sorry to hear of your 
friend’s illness, and trust he wdll now'^ 
do very w'cll. Bring him down with 
you at Christmas, if you can. I hear, 
by the way, there is a Mks Kussell 
in the case — a very fascinating young 
lady, whom you never mention at all 
— a fact which yonr motlier, wlio is 
lip to all those things, says is very 
suspicious. All 1 can say is, if she is 
as good a girl as her niothci* was be- 
fore her — 1 knew her well once — you 
may bring her down with you too, if 
you like.” 

How very unlucky it is that the 
home authorities seldom approve of 
any little aflairs of tlie kind extept 
those of which one is perfectly inno- 
cent ! Now, if 1 had been in love with 
^lary Kussell, the governor would, in 
the nature of things, have felt it his 
duty to be disagreeable. 

I put olf the little business my fa- 
ther alluded to day after day, to make 
way for more pleasant engagements, 
until my stay in towi^was drawing to 
a close. Betters from Kussell in- 
formed me of his having left Oxford 
for Southampton, where he was read- 
ing hard, and getting quite stout ; but 
he spoke of his sister’s health in a tone 
that alarmed me, though he evidently 
w^as trying to persuade himself that 
a few weeks’ sea-air w-oiild quite re- 
store it. At last I devoted a morn- 
ing to call on Mr Kushton, whom 1 
found at home, though professing, as 
all lawyers do, to be full of business. 
He made my aeipiaiutance as politely 
as if I jKid been the heir- expect ant of 
an earldom, instead of the very mode- 
rate amount of acres whicli had escap- 
ed sale and subdivision in the Haw- 
thorne family. In fact, he seemed a 
very good sort of fellow, and we ran 
over the parchments together very 
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aini<^b|y~-I almost suspected he was 
<iheatingme, he seemed so very friend- 
ly, bulr therein 1 did him wrong. 

“ And now, my dear sir,” continued 
he, as we shut up the last of them, 
“■ will you dine, with me to-day ? Let 
me seet I fear I can’t say before 
seven, for I'have a great deal of work 
to get through. Some bankruptcy 
business, about which I have taken 
«ome trouble^” he continued, rubbing 
his hands, “ and which we shall ma- 
nage pretty well in the end, I fancy. 
l>y the way, it concerns some friends 
of yours, too : is not Mr Ormisfon of 
your college ? Ay, I thought he was ; 
he is two thousand pounds richer than 
he fancied himself yesterday.” 

“ Kcally ?” said I, somewhat inte- 
rested ; “ how, may 1 askV” 

“ Why, you see, when Russell’s 
bank broke — bad business that — we all 
thought the first dividend — tcnpencc- 
halfpcnny in the pound, I believe it 
was — would be the final one : how- 
ever, there arc some foreign securities 
which, when they first came into the 
hands of the assignees, were consi- 
dered of no value at all, but have 
gone up wonderfully in the market 
jnsf of late ; so that wo have delayed 
finally closing accounts till wo could 
sell them to such advantage as will 
leave some tolerable pickings for the 
creditors after all.” 

“ Had Ormiston money in Mr Rus- 
sell’s bank, then, at the time?” 

“ Oh, yes : something like eight 
thousand pounds: not all his own, 
though : five thousand he iiad in trust 
for some nieces of his, which he had 
unluckily just sold out of the funds, 
and placed with Russell, while he was 
engaged in making arrangements for 
a more profitable investment; the 
rest was his own.” 

He lost it all, then ? ” 

“ All but somewhere about three 
hundred pounds, as it' appeared at 
the time. What an excellent fellow 
he is! You know him well, I dare 
say. They tell mo that he pays the 
interest regularly to his nieces for 
their money out of hie own hicoiue 
still.” 

I made no answer to Mr Rush- 
ton at the moment, for^a communica-* 
tionso'wholly unex^cted had awaken- 
ed a new set of ideas, ‘wKich I Was 
busily following out in Iny mind. I 
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seemed tb bol<! in my hands the 6Itte: 

‘ to a good deal of misunderstanding 
and unhappiness. My determination, 
was soon taken to go to Southanjiitoii,' ^ 
see Russell at once, and tell him^bkt ' 
I had just heard, and of which I li4d 
no doubt he had hitheHo beeh as 
ignorant as myself. I was the rather ' 
induced to take this course, as I;felt 
persuaded that Miss Russell’S health 
was suffering rather from mental than 
bodily causes ; and, in such a caso,^a;^‘ 
great deal of mischief is done in ;a . 
short time. I would leave towh at 
once. ‘ • 

My purse was in the usual stale of 
an under- graduate’s at the close of a 
visit to Loudon ; so, following up; tjie - 
train of my own reflections, I tiirneiS 
suddenly upon Mr Rnsliton, wlm was 
again absorbed in his papers, and hffl 
possibly forgotten my presence 
gether, and attacked him with — ! -< " 
My dear sir, can yOu lend' me ' 
ten pounds ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr Rushton^ 
taking off his spectacles, and feeling *- 
in his pockets, at the same timd“ look- : 
ing at me with some little curiosity-^ 

“ certainly— with great pleasure.”' 

** I beg your pardon for taking suoji J 
a liberty,” said I, apologetically; 

“ but I find I must leave town to- 
night.” 

“ To-night ! ” said the lawyer^s-v.' 
looking still more inquiringly at raVV** 
“ I thought you wore to dine wUli 
me ? ” ' ' ; 

“ I cannot exactly explain to you ' 
at this moment, sir, my rea^q^ls ;! b^t;* 
I have reasons, and I think suflicie^f^ 
ones, though they have suddenly bc*r 
cuiTcd to me.”. , ’ ; 

I pocketed the money, leading 
Kusldon to speculate on the ecceftt«ti\*" 
cities of Oxonians as he plfe^^d, andqj 
a couple of hours found ihe 'on the’' 
Southampton mail. , » ' 

The Rnssells 'were sui*prii^ed 'at*my 
sudden descent upon them, bftt wel-;J 
corned me cordially ; and eveii Mary7j|[j^ 
pale face did not prevent my bebij^ 
excellent spirits. As soon as I 
speak to Russell by himself, I ttnCi 
him what I had heard from My 
ton. ^ 
He never interrupted me, but 'lijil^l 
emotion was evident. When he 
speak, it was in an altered and huin*’" 
bled voice. " . ^ 
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« I nerer ki<|Qired,” he saldy ifrbo. 
my father’s creditors were — perhaj^ 
I oaght to hare done so ; bttt I 
thought tiie knowledge conld only 
pain me. 1 see it all now ; how un- 
just, how ungrateful I have been ! 
PoorMaiy!” 

We sat down, and talked over 
those points in Ormiston’s conduct 
upon which Bussell had put so un- 
favourable a construction. It was 
quite evident, that a man who could 
act with so much liberality and self- 
denial towards others, could have had 
^no interested motives in his conduct 
'with regard to Mary Russell ; and 
her brother was now as eager to cx- 

K his confidence in Ormistou’s 
nr and integrity, as ho was be- 
fore hasty in misjudging him. 

Where all parties are eager for ex- 
planation, matters are soon explain- 
ed. Russell had an interview with 
his sister, which brought her to the 
breakfast table the next morning with 
blnshing checks and brightened eyes. 
^‘Her misgivings, if she had any, were 
easily sci at rest. He then wrote to 
^Onniston a letter full of generous 
apologies and expressions of his high 
admiration of his conduct, which was 
answered by that gentleman in per- 
son by return of post. How Mary 
^Bussell and ho met, or what they 
j^;6aid, must ever bo a secret, for no 
one was present but themselves. But 
all embarrassment was soon over, 
Jabd we were a very happy party for 
;the short time we remained at South- 
ampton together ; for, feeling that 
my share in the matter was at an 
end — a share which I contemplated 
with some little self-complacency — I 
speedily took my departure. 

If I have not made Ormiston’s con- 
duct appear in as clear colours to the 
reilder as it did to ourselves, 1 can 
only add, that the late misunderstand- 
{Hig seemed a painful subject to all 
pities, and that the mutual explana- 
tions T^ere rather understood than 
expressed.. The anonymous pay men t 
to Bussell's credit at the Bank was 
no longer ^ myiteiy : it was the poor 
^iemidns College Tutor’s little 
fortune, chiefly the savings of Tiis 
office— the bulk of which had 
mn|^st through tbefaultof the father 
'^'-g^erousiy £voted to meet the ne- 
cessities of the son. That he would 


hsweOfiE^red Mary Bussell his heart and 
hand at once when she was poor, as 
he hesitated to do when she was rich, 
none of us for a moment doubted, had 
not his own embarrassments, caused 
by the failure of the bank, and the 
consequent claims of his orphan 
nieces, to replace whose little income 
he had contracted all bis own ex- 
penses, made him hesitate to involve 
the woman he loved in an imprudent 
marriage. 

They were married, however, veiy 
soon — and still imprudently, the world 
said, and my good aunt among the 
rest ; for, instead of waiting an inde- 
finite time for a good college living to 
fall in, Ormiston took the first that 
ofiered, a small vicarage of £300 a- 
ycar, intending to add to his income 
by taking pupils. However, fortune 
sometimes loves to have a laugh at 
the prudent ones, and put to the rout 
all their Avise prognostications ; for, 
during Ormiston’s “ year of grace ” — 
while he still virtually held his fel- 
loAvship, though he had accepted the 
living — our worthy old rrincipal died 
somewhat suddenly, and regret at his 
loss only gave way to the universal 
joy of every individual in the college, 
(except, 1 sui)pose, any disappointed 
aspirants,) when Mr Ormiston was 
elected almost unanimously to the 
vacant dignity. 

iMr Russell the elder has never re- 
turned to England. On the mind of 
such a man, after the first blow, and 
the loss of his position in the world, 
the disgrace attached to his name had 
comparatively little effect. He lives 
in some small town in France, having 
contiivcd, with his known clever 
management^ to keep himself in com- 
fortable circumstances ; and his best 
friends can only strive to forget his 
existence, rather than wish for his 
return. His son and daughter pay 
him occasioiiar visits, for their afiec- 
tion survives his disgrace, and forgets 
his crroi’S. Charles Russell took a 
first class, after delaying his exami- 
nation a couple of terms, owing to 
his illness, and is now a barrister, 
Tvith a reputation for talent, but as yet 
very little business. However, as I 
hear the city authorities have had 
the iihpudence to seize some of the 
college plate in discharge of a dis- 
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ptited claim for rates, and that Bus- 
sell is retained as one of the counsel 
in an action of replevin, I trust ho 
will begita a prosperous career, by 
contributing to win "the cause for the 
“ gown.” 

I spent a month with Dr and Mrs 
Ormiston at their vicarage in the 
country, before the former entered 
upon his odicial residence as Princi- 
pal ; and can assure the reader that, 
in spite of ten — it may be more — 
years of difference in age, they arc 
the happiest couple I ever saw. I 
may almost say, the only happy 
couple T ever saw, most of my mar- 
ried acquaintance appearing at the 
best only contented couples, not draw- 
ing their happiness so exclusively 
from each other as suits my notion of 
what such a tic ought to b6. Of course, 


I do not take my own matrimonial 
experience into account ; the same 
principle of justice which forbids a 
man to give evidence in his own fa- 
vour, humanely excusing him from 
making any admission which may 
criminate himself. Mrs Ormiston is 
as beautiful, as amiable, as ever, and 
has lost all the reserve and sadness 
which, in her maiden days, over# 
shadowed her charms ; and so sincere 
was and is my admiration of her per- 
son and character, and so Warmly 
was I in the habjt of expressing it, 
that I really believe my dilating upon 
her attractions used to make Mrs 
Francis Hawthorne somewhat jeal- 
ous, until she had the happiness to 
make her acquaintance, and settled 
the point by I'alling in love with the 
lady herself. 


LETTKRS ON ENGLISH HFA'AMETEnS. 
lilSTTEa II. 

0 

Dear Mr Editor— I should like to offer you some more of my criticisms 
on the hexameters which have been written in English, and, by your good 
leave, will try to do so at some future time. But tbci*o arc probably some 
of your readers who entertain the prejudices against English hexameters 
which wo often hear from English critics of the last generation. I cannot 
come to any understanding with these readers about special hexameters, till I 
have said something of tlicse objections to hexamctoi-s in general. One of 
these objections I tried to dispose of in a former missive ; namely, that “ We 
cannot have good hexameters in English, because ^VQ have so few spondees.” 
There are still other erroneous doctrines commonly entertained relative to 
this matter, which may be thus briefly expressed that in hexameters we 
adopt a difference of long and short syllables, such as docs not regulate other 
forms of English versilicatiou ; and that the versification itself— the move- 
ment of the hexameter — is borrowed from Greek and Latin poetry. Flow, in 
opposition to these opinions, 1 am prepared to show that our English’ hexa- 
meters suppose no other relations of strong and weak syllables than those 
which goveni our other kinds of verse *, — and that the hexameter movement 
is quite familiar to tlie native English ear. 

The first of those truths, I should have supposed to be, by this time, 
generally acknowledged among all writers and readers of English Verse; 
if it had not been that I have lately seen, in some of our liexametrlsts, a 
reference to a difference of long and shorty as something which we ought to 
have, in addition to the differences of strong and weak syllables, in order to 
make our hexameters perfect. One of these writers has taken the model 
hexameter— . * ^ . 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column j ” 

and has objected to it that t^e first syllable of column is short. But, my demr ^ 
sir^ it is not shorter than the first syllabic of collar^ or of the Latin coUuaii^l 
The fact is, that in hexameters, as in all other English verses^ the ear kxiowa 
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Hoteling of long and short as tlio foutidatiop of verse. All verse, to an Eng- 
lish, ^ar, is governed by the succession of strong and wee^ syllables. Take a 
<Sd;;aiisa of Moore’s ' ' 

' ' ' << When in death I shall ealfn feeline, * 

O bear my heart to my mistrcBs dear, ^ 

Tell her it lived upon smiles and tvine, 

Of the 6rt^4test Mie while it lingered here,” 

I have marked the strong syllables, which stand in the place of long ones, 
so far as the actual existence of verse is conceiiicd ; though no doubt the 
smoothness of the verse is promoted by having the light syllables short also, 
that they may glide rapidly away. But this? I say, though favourable to 
smoothness, is not essential to verso : thus the syllable death,, though strong, 
is short ; / and while,, though weak, are long. 

Now this alternation, in a certain order, of strong and weak syllables, is 
the essential condition of all English verse, and of hexameters among the 
rest. Long and short syllables, to English cars, are superseded in their effect 
by strong and Aveak accents ; and even when avo read Greek and Latin verses, 
BO far as we make the versification perceptible, wo do so by putting strong 
accents on the long syllables. The English car has no sense of any versifica- 
tion which is not thus constructed. 

I had imagined that all this was long settled in the minds of all readers of 
poetry ; and that all notion of syllables in English being long, for purposes of 
versification, because they contain a long voavcI or a diphtljong, or a vowel 
before two consonants, had been obliterated ages ago. I knew, indeed, that 
the first English hexametrists had tried to conform themselves to the Latin 
rules of quantity. Thus, as wc learn from Spenser, they tried to make the 
second syllable of carpenter lobg ; and constructed their verses so that they 
irould scoifi according to Latin rules. Such are Surry’s hexameters ; for in- 
iitance 

Unto a caitiff AATCtch wliom long afBiction lioldeth, 

^ Grant yet, grant yet a look to the last monument of his anguish.*’ 

3ut this made their task extremely difficult, ivithout bringing any gain which 
the ear could recognise ; and I believe that the earlier attempts to naturalize 
the hexameter in England failed mainly in coiftequencc of their being exe- 
cuted under these severe conditions, which prevented all facility and flow in 
tbe expression, and gave the popular car no pleasure. 

The successful German hexametrists have rejected all regard to the classi- 
cal rules of quantity of syllables ; and liaA O, I conceive, shown us plainly 
that* this is the condition of success in such an undertaking. Take, for in- 
stance, the beginning of Hermann und Dorothea : — 

" Und so sass das trauliche Paar, sich unter dem Thorweg 
Ueber das wander de Volk mit mancher Bemerkung ergotgend . 

Endllch aber began der wiiedigo Ilan&fran, und sagte 

I dort kommt der Prediger her j es kommt auch dor Nachh^.” 

' penultimate dactyls in these lines, “ unter dem Thorweg,” “ Idkitn^rhmg 
l^gQtjjeud,” “ Hansfrau und sagte,” “ kommt auch e/crNachbar,*\have, in, the 
pace of short syllables, syllables which must be long, if any distinptipn of 
sh^rt, depending upon consonants and dipthongs, be ; recogpjiaecl ; 
iSt W A^sVare good and orderly dactyls, because in each we have ajtrftug 
fofioWed by two weak ones. If wc cdl such trissyllel^lo. feet dgctgtsf 
T(|i 4 in the same 'A^jjiy describe other feet by their corresponding names in 
and liatin Verse, spondees, trocheesi, and the Uke, we ^hall be able to 
In an intelligible manner s^out English verse in general, and English 
ijiiitoeters in particiilan ^ ^ ^ 

u itSd l have now to show, in the second placef that Enpish hexameters are 
M«Bly accepted by the native ear,, without any cofiditioh 6f ri discipline in 
.'pifpek and Latin verse. I do not mean to 8|y;tfiat icxaineijers have not a 
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peculiar character among our forms of verse ; and I should like to try to 
explain, on some future occasion, ’^the mode in which the recollection of 
Homer and Virgil, in Greek and Latin, atfects and modifies the pleasure 
which we receive from hexameter poems in German and English. But I say 
that, without any such reference, poems written in rigorous hexameters will 
bo recognised by a common reader as easy current verse. 

In order to bring out this point clearly, you must allow me, Mr Editor, to ' 
make my quotations with various readings of my own, which are requisite tq 
exemplify the fonns of verse of which I speak. 

I begin by talking of “dactylics,’* in spite of the Aniijacohin, Dactylic 
measures are very familiar to our ears, and congenial. to the genius of oui^ 
versification. TheseJines are dactylics : — ^ 

* Oh I know ye the | land where the | cypress and myrtle 
Are I emblems of | deeds that arc | done in their clime ? ” 

But the lines may be also regarded as anapajstics : — 

“ Oh know I ye the land | &c. 

Are cm | blems of deeds | &c. 

Where the rage | of the vul | turc, the love ( of the turtle, | 

Now melt | into sor | row, now mad | den to ertme. | ” 

In all these cases, the line begins with a weak syllabic ; and if the lines arc 
regarded as dactylics, this syllabic must be taken as a fragment of a foot. 
'When the line begins with a strong syllabic, the dactylic character is more 
decided : as if the lines were, — 

Know ye the land orf the cypress and myrtle ? 

Emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ? 

Now, in such examples, along with the trissyllablc feet, dissyllable feet ate 
often mixed, as their metrical equivalents : as 

When in | death I shall | colm re | dine, 

O I hear my \ heart to my | mistress | dear; 

Tell her it | lived upon | smiles and | wine 
Of the I brightest \ hue, while it | lingered | here.** 

m 

We may observe that there is, in this example, a kind of symmetry showit 
in preserving the dissyllabic feet always in the second place, which is not 
without its effect on the car. Some of tlicse feet may be made two or three 
syllables at pleasure, as linga 'd or lingered. 1 will add the next stanza as a 
further example : — 

Bid her not | shed one | tear of ] sorrow, 

To I sully a | heart so \ brillitaUt and | bright ; 

* But 1 drops of I kind re | membrance | borrow, ® 

To I bathe the | relic from j morn to | night.” ^ ^ * 

That the verse so constructed is perfectly rhythmical, we know, by the* 
exactness with which it lends itself to music. The musical bars would point > 
out the divisions, or the number at least, of the feet, if we had any doubt upoKi^ ; 
that subject. 

In order that we may the more distinctly perceive the mixture of two » 
kinds of feet in this example, let us reduce it entirely to trissyllable feet, by; 
slight changes in the expression; — ^ ^ 

When in my tomb I shall calmly be | lying, ' 

O I carry my heart to my conqueror dear : 

* Tell her it liv’d upon smiles and on | nectar . 

Of I brilliant hue, while it lingered here. . 

Bid her not shed any token of | sorrow 

To I sully a heart so resplcndant and glowing ; 

But I fountains of loving remem&^rance borrow^ 

To 1 water the relic from morning to even. 
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1 have arranged this variation so that the incomplete feet at the end of one 
line and the beginning of the next in each distich, as well as the rest, make 
ftp a complete dactyl; and thus, the measure runs on through each two 
written lines in a long lino of seven dactyls and a strong syllable. But it 
will be easily perceived, that if the feet had beeu left incomplete at the end of 
each written line, the pause in the metre would have supplied what was 
wanting, and would have prevented the verse from being perceived as irre- 
gular. Thus these are still true dactylic lines : — 

When hi my tomb I bhall calmly recline 
O carry my heart to my conqueror dear ; 

Tell her it lived upon smiles and on wine 
Of brilliant hue, while it lingered here. * 

I will now arrange the same passage so as to reduce it entirely to dissyllabic 
feet, which alters the character of the versification. 

When in death I calm recline, 

O bear my heart to her I love ; 

Say it liv’d on smiles and \vine 
Of brightest hue, while here abo\e 
Bid hpr shed no tear of grief 
To soil a heart so clear and bright ; 

But drops of kind remembrance give 
To bathe tho gem from mom to night* 

As the di&s} liable feet maj be divided either as dactyls or as anapaasts, so 
tho dissyllabic feet may be divided either as trochees or as iambuses. Thus 
we may scan either of these ways — 

O I bear my | heart to | her 1 1 love, 

O bear | my heart | to her | I love. 

But in this case, as in that of dissyllabic feet, tho metre is more decidedly 
trochaic, because each line, (that is, each distich, as hero wiittcn,) begins with 
a strong syllable. 

When m I death I | calm re | dine. 

,The animated trochaic character, wlien once given by a few lines of this 
kind, continues in the movement of tho verse, even when retarded by initial 
iambuses; as, 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity : 

Quips and cranks and wanton w ilcs, 

Hods and becks and wreathed smiles ; 

Such as dwell on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek, 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

* And laughter holding both his sides.” 

Here tho weak syllables And, And, do not materially interrupt the trochaic 
ilWiie. They may be taken as completing the trochee at the end of the pre- 
eMIag line. • « 

In these verses, and in all English verses, there are no spondees, or feet 
consisting of two strong syllables. No foot in English metre has more than 
one strong syllable, and the weak syllables are appended to tho strong ones, and 
swept along with them in the current of the metre. The equality between 
a tnssyllable and a consecutive dissyllable foot, which tho metre requires, is 

K tved by sdding strength to the short syllable, so as to preserve the 
ce. Thus, when we say — 

^ ^ ^ ^ Lear my heart to my rnfatress dear, 

Shore is a strength given tp bear, and m^tress, which makes them metrically 
carry and conqueror in this verse, 

Carry my heart to my conqueror dear. 
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It .must be observed, however, that the proportion between heavy and light, 
or strong and weak, in syllables, is not always the same. When a dissyllable 
foot occurs in the place of a trissyllable one, in a metre of a generally trissyl- 
labic character, the light salable may be conceived as standing in the place of 
two, and is therefore more weighty than the light syllables of the trissyllable 
feet. Thus, if we say— 

Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine>” ^ 

the and is more weighty than it would be, if we were to say — 

Tell her it lived upon smiles and on wine.** 

And if again we say— 

Tell her it liv’d on smiles and on wine,” 

the on is more weighty than the same syllable in upon. Hence, in these cases, 
smiles and^ lived on^ approach to spondees. But still there is a decided pre- 
ponderance in the first syllables of each of these feet respectively. 

1 have hitherto considered dactylics with rhyme ; of course the measure 
may be preserved, though the rhyme be omitted, either at the end of the 
alternate fines ; as 

When in my tomb I am calmly lying, 

O boar my heart to my mistress -dear : 

Tell her it liv’d upon smiles and nectar 
Of brightest hue, while it lingered here : 

Or altogether ; as 

Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow 
To sully a heart so brilliant and bright ; 

But drop# from fond remembrance gather, 

And bathe for ever the relic in these. 

In the absence of rhyme, each distich is detached, and the number of such 
distiches, or long lines, may be either odd or even. 

I shall now take a shorter dactylic measure; and first, with alternate 
rhymes. 

Tityrus, you laid along. 

In the shade of umbrageous beeches, ^ ^ 

Practise your pastoral song, 

As your muse in your solitude teaches.. . ^ 

We from the land that we love, 

From all that we value and treasure. 

We must as exiles remove : 

While, Tityrus, you at your leisure, 

Make all the woods to resound 
Amaryllis’s name at your pleasure. 

Wo see, in this example, that the rhyme is a fetter to the construction. In 
this case, it is necessary to have three distichs which rhyme, in order to dose 
the metre with the sentence. 

We detach, these distichs, or long lines, from each other, by rejecting the 
use of rhyme between successive distichs. Wo might make the two parts of 
the same long line rhyme thus : — 

Tityrus, you in the shadow Of chestnuts stretcht in the meadow. 

Practise your pastoral verses In strmns which your oat-pipe rehearses. • ‘ 

We, poor exiles, are leaving All our saving and having j 

Leaving the land that we treasure; You in the woods at your pleasure 

Make them resound, when your will is, The name of the fidr Amaryllis. , -.jij 

But /these rhymes, even' if written in one long line, are really two shoit , 
lines with a double rhyme ; and this measure, besides its difficulty^ is 
tute of dignity and grace. * - 
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If we take the same measure, rejecting rhyme, and keep the dactylics pure, 
we have such distichs as these : — 

Tityrus, you in the shaclo 

Of a mulberry idly reclining-, , 

• Practise your pastoral muse 

In the strains that your flageolet utters. 

'But these may be written in long lines, thus 

Tityrus, you in the shade of a mulberry idly reclining. 

Practise your pastoral muse, in the strains that your flagc^olct utters ; 

Wo from the land, that ue love, from our property sever’d and banish’d, 

4 We go as exiles away ; and yet, Tityrus, you at your leisure 
' Tutor the forests to ring witli the name of the fair Amaryllis. 

j^These verses arc of a rhythm as familiar and distinct to the English car as 
apy which our poets use, Now these arc hexameters consisting each of five 
dactyls and a trochee, — the trochee approaching to a spondee, as I have 
seen ; yet still, not being a spondee, but having its. first syllable decidedly 
sti’ong in comparison with the second. 

The above hexameters arc perfectly regular, both in being purely dactylic, 
and in having the regular ccpsiira, namely the cud of a word at the beginning 
of the third dactyl, as — 

'-We from the land tliat we love 
We go as exiles awmj^ 

But these hexameters admit of irregularities in the same manner as the 
common English measures of which we have spoken. We may have dissylla- 
ble feet instead of trissy liable in any place in the lijje ; thus in the fourth — 

Tityrus, you iii the shade of a chestnut idly reclining. 

In tne third— 

Tityrus, you in the shade of mulberrie s idly reclining. 

In the second— ^ 

Tityrus, you in shadows of mulberries idly reclining. 

* 

In the first — 

Damon, you in the shade of a mulberry idly reclining. 

W’e may also have a dissyllabic for the fifth foot — 

Tityrus, you in the shade of a beech at your ease reclining. 

But this irregularity disturbs the dactylic character of the verse more than 
the like substitution in any other place. So long as wo have a dactyl in the 
fifth place, the dactylic character remains. Thus, even if we make all the. 
irest dissyllables— 

, ^ ** Damon, you in shades of Icech-trees idly reclining.** 

But if the fifth foot also be a dissyllable, the measure becomes trochaic. 

""Damon, you in shades of beech at ease reclining, 

Play your oaten pipe, your rural strains combining.** 

Supposing the dactylic character to be retained, we may have dissyllables 
in one place only, but in several, as we have seen is the case in the more 
common English dactylics. Now, the metre thus produced corresponds with 
heroic verse hexameters of the Greek and Latin languages ; except in this, 
that the English dissyllable feet arc not exactly spondees. The Greek and La- 
tin hexameters admit of dactyls and spondees indiscriminately, except that the 
fifth fo^t is regularly a dactyl, and tlie sixth a spondee or trochee. Also, the 
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regular caasiira of tlie Greek aud Latin hexameters occurs in the beginning 
of the third foot, as in the English hexameters above given. 

I think I have now shown that, without at all deviating from the common 
forms of English metre, and their customary liberties, wo arrive at a metre 
which represents the classical hexameters, with this difference only, that the 
spondees are replaced by trochees.. And this substitution is a necessary 
change ; it results from the alternation of strong and weak syllables, which 
is a condition of all English versification. 

And thus I have, I conceive, established my second point ; that hexameters, 
exactly representing those of Greek and Latin verso, may grow out of purely 
English habits of versification. 

Bnt at the same time, 1 allow that classical scholars do read and write 
English hexameters with a recollection of those which they arc familiar with 
in Greek and Latin ; and that they have a disposition to identify the rhythm 
of the ancient and the modern examples, which leads them to treat English 
hexameters differently from other forms of English verse. This gives rise to 
some particularities of English hexameters, of which I may Ij^ive a few words 
to say hereafter. In the mean time, I subscribe myself, your obedient 


FROM SCHILLER. 

Columbus. 

Still steer on, bravo heart I Though witlings laugh at thy emprise, 

And though the helmsmen drop, weary and nervelesi^ their hands. 
Westward and westward still ! There land must emerge from the ocean ; 

Thoro it lies in its light, clear to the eye of thy mind. 

Trust in the power that guides : press on o’er the convex of ocean : 

What thou seck’st, were it not, yet it should rise from the waves. 
Nature with Genius holds a pact that is fixt and eternal — 

All which is promised by ihis^ that never fails to perform, 

Odysseus. 

O’er all seas, in his search of home, lay the path of Odysseus, 

Scilla he past and her yell, skirted Chary bdis’s whirl. 

Through tlie perils of land, through the perils of waves in their fury — 
Yea even. Hades’ self scap’t not his devious course. 

Fortune lays him at last asleep on Ithaca’s margin, 

And he awakes, nor knows, grieving, the land that he sought. 


M. L. 
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ALGERIA. 


, Ws hsive always felt a strong inte- 
rest ia the welfare and progress of the 
!Erench colonies in Africa. Our rea- 
sons for the same are manifold, and 
mast be manifest to the^ readers of 
Ma^a that is to say, to all judicious 
and reflefcting persons conversant with 
English language. There is, in- 
deed, much to excite sympathy and 
^miration in the conduct of our 
aeMbours to their infant settlement 
ijl l3id land of the Moor and the Arab. 
ISboir treatment^ of the natives has 
,bjP6n' uuitbrmly considerate, their 
an3|iety to avoid bloodshed painfully 
intense, their militaiy operations have 
beem invariably successful, and in their 
ebuntless triumphs, modestly recorded 
in the veracious bulletins of a Bu- 
geaud, they have ever shown them- 
selves generous and magnanimous 
conquerors. The result of their hu- 
mane and judicious colonial adminis- 
tration, and of a little occasional 
wholesome severitj^on the pait of 
Colonel Pelissier, or some other intre- 
pid officer, is most satisfactory and 
evident. A hundred thousand men 
are now sufficient to keep the ili- 
armed and scattered Arab tribes in a 
state of perfect . tranquillity. Twice 
or thrice in the year, it is true, they 
rise up, like ill-bred savages as they 
are, and fiercely assault the Europeans 
who have kindly volun tcered, to govern 
iheir . country, and, whenever it may 
be possible, to civilize themselves. A 
few unfortunate French detachments, 
outposts and colonists, are plundered 
apd slaughtered ; but then up comes 
a^Lamoriclere or a Changamier, per- 
chance the Duke of Isly himself, or a 
prince of the blood in person, with 
of bayonets and sabres ; and 
forthwith the turbulent Bedouins 
acainper across the desert in tumul- 
ilhxons flight, their dingy bournouses 
waving in the wind, shouts of fuiy and 
Oa^ultation upon their lips, and French- 
heads upon the points of their 


scimeters. As to Abd-el-Kader, fbe 
grand instigator of these unjustifiable 
outbreaks, he is a troublesome and 
discontented barbarian, always kick- 
ing up a devil of a hubbub, usually 
appearing where least desired, but, 
when wanted, never to be found. The 
gallant and reverend gentleman — for, 
besides being an emir and a general, 
he is a marabout or saint of the very 
first chop — has caused the aforesaid 
Bugeaud a deal of annoyance ; and the 
marshal has long been desirous of a 
personal interview, wliich hitherto has 
been obstinately declined. Altogether 
the emir is a vexatipus fellow ; and it 
is another strong proof of French kind- 
ness and conciliatory spirit, that al- 
though he has frequently wandered 
about in very reduced circumstances, 
sam army or friends, with a horse and 
a half, and a brace of barefooted fol- 
lowers, [vide the Paris newspapers of 
any date for the last dozen years,) the 
French, instead of laying hold of him 
and hanging him up, which of course 
they might easily have done, have 
preferred to leave him at larg?. Some 
say that it would be as unreasonable 
to expect an enthusiastic fox-hunter 
to waylay and shoot the animal that 
affords him sport, as to look for the 
capture of Abd-el-Kader at the hands 
of men who find pleasure and profit in 
the chase, but would derive little of 
either from its termination. To cut 
his throat would be to cut their own, 
and to slay the bird *that lays the 
golden epaulets. It is related, in a 
book now before us, that M. Bu^aud, 
when applied to by a colonel for a co- 
lumn of troops to pursue aud capture 
the emir, replied in these terms:— 
Do not forget, sir, that to Abd-el- 
Kader most of your brother officers 
are indebted for their chances of pro- 
motion.’* Others have asserted, that 
if the Arab chief is still a free denizen 
of the desert, it must be attributed to 
bis own skill, courage, and conduct ; 
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to the bravery of his troops, and the 
fidelity of his adherents ; and not to 
any merciful or prudential scruples of 
his opponents. We reject this notion 
as absurd and groundless. We are 
persuaded that French forbearance is 
the sole reason that the head of Abd- 
el-Eadcr, duly embalmed by the pro* 
tide Gannal, does not at this moment 
grace the sideboArd of the victorious 
Bnke of Isly, or frown grimly from 
the apex of the Luxor obelisk. 

Having thus avowed our strong In- 
terest in the prosperity of Algeria, we 
need hardly say that we read every 
book calculated to throw light upon 
the progress and prospects of that 
country. The volumes referred to at 
foot of the first page, had scarcely Is- 
sued from the sanctuaries of their re- 
spective publishers, when our paper- 
knife was busy with their contents, 
and as we cut we eagerly read. We 
confess to have been disappointed. 
Captain Kennedy’s narrative is tame, 
and rather pedantic; its author ap- 
pears more anxious to display his 
classical and historical lore, and to in- 
dulge in long descriptions of scenery 
and Arab encampments, than to give us 
the sort of information we should most 
have appreciated and relished. As a 
book of travels, it is respectable, and 
not nnamusing; but from travellers 
in a country whose state is excep- 
tional, one has a right to expect more. 
We had hoped for more copious de- 
tails of the present condition and pro- 
bable result of French colonization, 
for more numerous indications of the 
state of feeling and intercourse be- 
tween the Arab tribes and their Eu- 
ropean conquerors. These matters 
are but slightly touched upon. It 
is true that Captain Kennedy, in his 
preface, avows his intention of not 
entering into political discussions, and 
of abstaining from theories as to the 
future condition of the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean. Wo can only 
regret, therefore, that he has not 
thought proper to be more compre- 
hensive. His opportunities were ex- 
cellent, his pen is fiuent, and he evi- 
dently possesses some powers of 
observation. Received with open 
arms and cordial hospitality by the 
numerous officers to whom he had in- 
troductions, or with whom he casu- 
ally became acquainted, he has per- 


haps felt a natural unwillingness to 
probe and lay bare the weak points of 
the French in Africa. Such, at least, 
is the general impression conveyed to 
us by his book. He seems hampered 
by fear of requiting kindness by cen- 
sure; and, to escape the peril, has 
abstained from criticism, forgetting 
the possible construction that may be 
put upon his silence. There is cer^ 
tainly scope for a work on Algeria of 
a less superficial character, and such 
a one wc wish he had applied himself 
to produce. From no one could it 
better proceed than from a British 
officer of intelligence and education* 
We are not disposed, however, be- 
cause Captain Kennedy has not ful- 
filled all our expectations, to judge 
with severity the printed results of 
his tour. His tone is easy and gen- 
tlemanly, and we are far from crying 
down what we presume to bo his first 
literary attempt. 

From the English officer we turn to 
the French one, whose book is of a 
much more ambiguous character. 
Who is this Count St Marie ? Whence 
does he derive his countsbip, and his 
melodramatic or vaudevilleish name? 
Does he WTite in English, or is his 
book translated ? Is he a Frenchman 
as well as a French officer, a honafidt 
human being, or a publisher’s myth ; 
a fiesh and blood author, or a cloak 
for a compilation ? From sundry little 
discrepancies, we suspect the latter ; 
and that he is indebted for name, title, 
and rank, to the ingenious benevolence 
of his editor! Sometimes ho talks as 
if he were a Frenchman ; at' others, 
in a manner to make us suppose him 
English. Whatever his nation, it is 
strange, if he has been an officer In 
the French service, that he should re- 
quest information from a certain mys- 
terious MrR ,whom he constantly 

puts forward as an authority, on the 
subject of promotion in the French, 
army, and respecting French militaiy 
decorations. The commanders of the 
Legion of Honour, he tells us, wear 
the gold cross en sautoir^ like the 
cross of St Andrew. Odd enough 
that Count St Marie should be more 
conversant with Scottish decorationa 
than with French ones. Talking of 
Bougia, at page 203, he remarks tht^ 

the blindness and imbecility of the 
French in Africa is (he might have 
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said are) more perceptible there than nation, or at least of its more sensible 
any where else; and adverts to the and thinking classes, would gladly 
mined deffarcadcre^ the fragments of witness the abandonment of a colony 
which seem left only to put French which hds already cost more than 
negligence to shame.” Wo doubt if there is any probability of its yielding 
any Frenchman would have written for years to come— more, pei-haps, than 
in this tone, especially in a book in* it ever will yield, either in direct or 
tended for publication in Kngland. indirect advantages. But were it pro- 
There arc many similar passages in posed to give it up, the gcnei'al cry 
the volume. Yet the gallant count would be loudly agdnst the mca.sure. 
talks of the French consul as “ our Not that there is a probability of the 
eOBSul,” and of the French troops as proposal being made. The present 
our columns,” the latter in the* very shrewd and wary ruler of France well 
same paragraph in which he sneers at knows that a littlo blood-letting is' as 
their victories. His stylo is free from essential to keep down the feverish 
foreign idioms, but here and there oc- temperament of his people as a play- 
cars a peculiarity seeming to denote a thing is to occupy their thoughts and 
translation. A town is said to be preserve them from mischief. Algeria 
garrisoned by veteran troops, when is at once the leech and the toy. 
the meaning evidently is, that the liestless and enterprising spirits there 

f amson was a detachment of the find the field of action they require ; 

i*ench corps known as “ the Yete- those who might otherwise be busy 
rans.” Although cent sous is a com- with home politics, have their atten- 
mon term in France to express a five- tioii diverted by battles and bulletins, 
franc piece, in Englisli we do not talk The evils of protracted and nnprofit- 
of a payment of one hnndrcd sous, able warfare do not, in this instance,' 
But it is unnecessary to multiply in- come home to the nation in a very 
stances. We have probably said direct and palpable form, and therefore 
enough to make our readers coincide, disgust at the rcsultless strife has not 
in our suspicion, that “ Algeria in yet rci)laccd the interest and cxcite- 
13^5,” by Count St Marie, is neither raent it creates. Nowand then a tent or 
fish, flesh, nor red herring, but alto- an umbi'ella is captured and stuck up in 
gether of the composite order. It is, the gardens of the Tuilerics to be gaped 
K nevertheless, amusing and full of ance- and ^wondered at by the Parisians, 
dote, with only here and there ablun- This gives a fillip to popular cnthiisi- 
der or dash of exaggeration; and asm, and well-fed national guardsmen, 
idthougb, as wc believe, a compilation, as they take their turn of duty at the 
it is tolerably correct in its statistics palace gates, look with increased re- 
fund inferences. We must protest, spcct and envy upon tlio Algerine 
fiewever, against the humbug of the scliako and bronzed visage of tlicir 
system, A book that has merit may fellow sentry of tlic line. Captain 
be launched under its true colours, Kennedy gives an amusing instance of 
and kept afloat without a titled name the extent to which the martial ar- 
apon the title-page. dour of sober French citizens is some- 

^The motives that induce the French times carried by that stir of arms and 
to ding, with a tenacity which an im- din of battle whoso echoes are wafted 
menseannual outlay oftreasurc and ha- to their cars from the distant shores 
moi^ life has hitherto failed to weaken, of the Mediterranean, 
to their African conquest, are, we be- Among the various costumes and 
Have, pretty well appreciated, at least styles of dress sepn in the streets of 
in this country, where colonies and Algiers, none are so ridiculous as that 
colouration are understood, and where of the European civilian, dressed a 
Fsif^ch policy is studied by many. Al- VArahe^ some fine specimens of which 
girto h the safety-valve by which the we saw to-day. One of this genus, a 
i^sj^fluous steam of the national cha- wealthy shopkeeper from the Rue 
js in some measure let off ; it Chaussce d^Antin, had, by his adveu- 
A paint de mire for the people, tures a short time since, created some 
cecnpii^ii for the army, a subject of little amusement. Enthusiastic on the 
idiac^on for the newspapers. Doubt- subject of the new colony, his thoughts 
n large section of the French by day had been for months of Al- 
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giers, find his dreams by night of bour- 
jionsed warriors, fiery steeds, and 
bloody yataghans. At last, detor- 
miiied to see with his own eyes, he 
left Ills beloved Paris, and arrived 
safely in Algiers. 

* “ His first care was to procure a 
complete Arab dress, in which he sal- 
lied forth the morning after his ar- 
rival. He came in search of adven- 
tures, and he was soon gratified. 
Stalking along, he accidentally hustled 
a couple of French soldiers, was swoni 
at, thrashed, and rolled in the mud as 
a * Saerb cochon d’Arabc,’ lost his 
purse from having no pockets in his 
new garments, and was nearly kicked 
down stairs by the gar<?on of his hotel 
for venturing to enter his own room. 

“ Undismayed by these misadven- 
tures, he set out the following day, 
armed to the teeth, to ride to Blidah. 
When half-way there, he was seized 
as a suspicious character b}" two Arab 
gendarmes, for being armed without 
having a permit, and prctefiding not 
to understand Arabic; he was dis- 
armed and dismounted, his hands tied 
behind his back, and fastened to his 
captor’s stirrup. He spent the night 
on the ground in a wretched hut, with 
a handful of cuscusoo for supper, and 
next moniing was dragged into Al- 
giers in broad daylight, half dead witli 
fear and fatigue. On being carried be- 
fore the police he was instantly libe- 
rated ; and, taking advantage of the 
first packet, returned to France, hav- 
ing seen more of life in Algeria in a 
few days, than many who had spent 
the same number of years in tlic co- 
lony.” 

Great must have been the discom- 
fiture of the worthy burgher, although 
he had much reason to rejoice at hav- 
ing encountered Arab gendarmes and 
French troopers, instead of Bedouins 
or IvabyhJs, who would hardly have 
let him off. with a beating, a night’s 
iitiprisonment, and a cuscusoo supper. 
We can imagine his delight at again 
finding the asphalte of the Boulevards 
under lus boot- soles, and the respect 
with which his coffee-house gossips 
regarded him, as he related, over his 
post* prandial demi-tasse^ or in the in- 
tervals of his game at dominos, the 
adventures of his amateur campai^, 
and the perils that besot the pilgrim 
to Algeria. A sHght traveller’s < lU 
cense would convert the pair of gen- 
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darmes into a troop of hostile cavalry, 
and his brief detention in the hut into 
a visit to the dungeons of Abd-el- 
Kader. His friends would look up to 
him as a military authority, his wife 
exclaim at the injustice that left his 
button-hole undccoratcd ,* and when 
next his company of the national guard 
elected their officers, he would have 
but to present himself to be instantly 
chosen. The laurels he had failed to 
achieve in Africa would be bestowed 
upon him by acclamation in the guard* 
room of his arrondissernent. 

In relating the well-known incident 
that gave rise to hostilities between 
France and the Doy of Algiers, Count 
St Marie goes back to the remote 
cause, which, by his account, was a 
lady. In the time of Napoleon the 
Bey of I'unis had a favourite female 
slave, for whom ho ordered, of an Al* 
gerine Jew, a costly and magnificent 
head-dress. The Jew, unable to get 
it manufactured in the country, wrote 
to Baris ; the head-dress was made, at 
an expense of twelve thousand francs, 
and the modest Israelite charged it 
thirty thousand to the Bey. The latter ^ 
was too much pleased with the bauble 
to demur at the price, but, not being 
in cash, he paid for it in corn. There 
chanced just then to be a scarcity in 
France ; the Jew sold his grain to the 
army contractors, and managed so well 
that he became a creditor of the French 
government for upwards of a million* 
of francs. Napoleon fell, and the 
Bourbons declined to pay; but the 
Jew contrived to interest the I>ey of 
Algiersinhis cause, and remonstraneee 
were addressed to the French govern^ 
ment. The affair dragged on for 
years, and at last, in 1829, on the 
of a festival, when the diplomatij|^^ 
corps were admitted to pay their to- 
spects to the Dey, the latter expostU-» 
latedwitli the French consul on the 
subject of the long delay. The answer 
was unsatisfactoiy, and the conse- 
quence was the celebrated rap with a » 
fan or fly-flap, which sent its giver in- ^ 
to exile, and converted Algeria intSo » ' 
French province. On visiting 
Kasbah, or citadel, at Algiers, Captain 4 
Kennedy was shown the little room > 
in which the insult was offered to 
representative of France. It is no#*?” 
used as a poultry-yard. “Singtilit^ ' 
enough,” says the captain, as- ^ 
entered, a cock, stnUting on4he de^ 
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serted divan, proclaimed his victory 
over some feebler rival by a trium- 
phant crow — an appropriate emblem 
of the real state of aduu-s.’' But the 
conquered cock is game ; and although 
sorely punished by his adversary’s 
spurs, he returns again and again to 
the charge. 

'Within the fortress of the Kasbah 
were comprised the Bey’s palace, 
harem, and treasury. The buildings 
are now greatly altered, at least as 
regards their application. The private 
residence of the Dcy has been oon- 
verted into officers’ quarters, the harem 
is occupied by artillerymen, a kiosk 
has been arranged as an hos]>ital, and 
a mosque has become a Catholic chapel. 
The treasury was said to contain an 
immense sum at the time of its cap- 
ture by tlie French; but the exact 
amount was never known, and various 
accounts have been given of the pro- 
bable disposal of the money. Caf)taiii 
Kennedy believes there is little doubt 
that the sum of forty-tbreo millions of 
francs, officially acknowledged to Jiavc 
been shipped to France, was employed 
by the ministers of Charles the Tenth 
in their vain endeavours to suppress 
the revolution of 1 830. Certain gene- 
ral officers of the invading army have 
been charged with acts of appropri- 
ation but notliing was ever proved, 
and the whole rests on rumour and 
unsupported assertion. However the 
money was got rid of, there is no 
doubt that a vast deal was found. 
The Dey, a careless extravagant old 
dog, worthy of Lis piratical an- 
cestors, was any thing but minute 
in his record of receipts and expen- 
diture. He was not the man to 
2 ing his sovereign or mark his bank- 
notes ; he knew as much about double 
iatry as about the Greek mythology 
er the Waverley novels, and kept his 
^accounts with a shovel and a corn-bin. 

. Wooden partitions divided Ins trea- 
suiy into compartments — one for gold, 
<me for silver, and^ aeparating foi'eign 
and native coin; whtfn money was 
received, it was thrown in uncounted ; 
when wanted, it was taken out without 
Iona or ceremony of writing. “ Such 
also was the carelessness shown,” adds 
Captain Kennedy, that, in one part, 
Sie walls still bear the impressions of 
odnS cast in at random, before the 
itmer coating of plaster had had time 


to dry,” — quite a realisation of fairy 
tale accounts, and popular ideas of 
Onental profusion and lavish prodi- 
gality. The manner in which these 
heads of gold and silver were guarded 
is equally curious, and completes a 
picture worthy of the Arabian Night's’ 
Entertainments. “ Prior to the French 
occupation,” says M. St Marie, “ any 
attempt to penetrate into these caves 
was impracticable, the approach to 
them being guarded by lions, tigers, 
and hyenas, chained up at short dis- 
tances from each other.” Besides 
these formidable brute body-guards, 
whoso melodious voices must have 
greatly soothed the slumbers of the 
fair inmates of the seraglio, the Dcy 
had barracks within the Kasbah for 
Ills liouscliold troops, on whose fidelity 
he relied for protection from the sol- 
diery of the regency, frequently iu a 
state of rnutin 3 \ 

Military hospitals are of course a 
juimary necessity in a country where 
half a million of soldiers have perished 
during the hist liftcen years, either by 
‘ disease or the sword. At Algiers there 
are several establishments of the kind, 
one of which, situated in the gardens 
of the Dcy, and capable of containing 
five thousand sick, is particularly wor- 
thy of notice. Large as the building 
is, it is insufficient in summer and 
auttunn to accommodate all who seek 
admission. 'J'hc gardens have been 
left as much as possible uninjured, 
and their orange-trees and fountains 
afford cool sliade and delightful fresh- 
ness to the convalescent soldiers. On 
the other hand, the Jardin Marengo, 
belonging to Colonel Marengo, the 
commandant of the citadel of Algiers, 
contributes its quota to llio sick wards. 
It is cultivated, Count St Marie in- 
forms us, by condemned soldiers, who 
suffer dreadfully from the heat and 
from exposure to the burning sun. 
Scarcely a day passes without some 
of the unfortunate men being conveyed 
to hospital, and in many instances they 
never recover. The real name of 
Colonel Marengo is Capon. His father 
distinguished himself at the battle 
of Marengo, and Napoleon jestingly 
bestowpd on him the name retained 
by bis son, instead of the ignoble 
appellation that be previously bore. 
Apropos of the hospital — or it might 
just as well be said, apropos do Mfe's— 
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the Count, who certainly never loses 
an opportunity of bringing in a good 
story, relates one of a M. St Vincent, 
president of a French learned society, 
who went to Africa to prosecute re- 
searches^ in natural history. Eager 
for specimens, he was liberal in his 
payments ; and one day a great curi- 
•osity was brought to him in the shape 
of two rats, each with a long excres- 
cence, like the trunk of an elephant, 
issuing from the top of the nose. He 
caught at the prize, and immediately 
forwarded to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris a scientific description of the 
rat trompe. But his letter had scarcely 
gone when the excrescence became 
dry and dropped off; and on exami- 
nation it was found that incisions had 
been made above the noses of the 
animals, and the tails of two other rats 
inserted. The rat trompe dwindled 
into a rat trompeur. 

After a short stay in the city of 
Algiers, and contemplating a return 
thither, Captain Kennedy and his 
companion, Viscount Fielding, started 
for Blidah by diligence. At about 
half a mile from the Kasbah, the road — 
an excellent one, constructed by the 
troops — passes under the walls of Fort 
I’Empereur, built in commemoration 
of a victor}'- obtained by the Moors 
in the year 1541 over the troops of 
Charles V. Some of tli e cannon aban- 
doned on this occasion by the Spaniards 
were originally French, having been 
taken by the imperial army at the battle 
of Pavia. The Algerines mounted 
them on the KasbaJi, where they re- 
mained until in 1830, after an inter- 
val of three hundred and five years, 
they again fell into the hands of tlieir 
first possessors. The fort, -which owes 
its existence to a signal triumph of 
Algerine power, was not destined 
to survive the downfall of the Cres- 
cent. Invested by the French, a few 
hours’ cannonade dismounted its guns, 
breached its walls, and ruined its de- 
fences. The garrison were compelled 
to abandon it, and retreat into the 
city, with the exception of a few des- 
peradoes, who had swori» to perish, 
but never to fiy before the Christians. 
Whilst the French troops impatiently 
awaited orders for an assault, a tre- 
mendous explosion took place ; and 
when the dust and smoke cleared 
away, the whole western face of the 


fort was a heap of ruins. The sur- 
render of the city shortly followed. 

Previously to an earthquake that 
occurred in 1825, the town of Blidah, 
situated in a fertile valley at the foot 
of the lesser Atlas, numbered fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. Many of these 
perished in the ruins of their dwel- 
lings, and the place never recovered 
itself ; for, at the period of the French 
invasion, the population was only five 
thousand. Placed in the very heart 
of the scene of war, the diminution 
continued, and the native inhabitants 
arc now an insignificant handful. The 
European population is on the increase, 
and the situation of the towm on the 
line of communication hetwe.en the 
port of Algiers and the country beyond 
the Atlas, as well as its good climate 
and abundance of water, seems to 
mark it out as a place of future im- 
portance. In former times it was a 
favourite residence of the Moors and 
Arabs, who called it the New Damas- 
cus. There has been hard fighting 
there during the present -war, and it 
has thrice changed masters. It is 
surrounded by luxuriant gardens and 
groves of orange-trees, whose fruit is 
said to be the finest- in the world. 
The plantations formerly extended 
quite up to the towm ; but the Arabs 
took advantage of this to come down 
and pick ofi’ the sentries, and it was 
found -necessary to clear a large num- 
ber of acres. This impoverished many 
of the inhabitants, -wdiose wealth con- 
sisted in plantations of oranges, lemons, 
and olives. The town is usually garri- 
soned by the Zouaves, troops originally 
raised amongst tlie natives in imitation 
of our Sepoys . Soon after the formation 
of the corps, however, Frenchmen wcbo 
allowed and encouraged to enlist, and 
of these the three battalions now prin- 
cipally consist. As fighting men they 
enjoy the highest possible character^ 
but in (|uartcrs they arc temble scamps. 
Its gallant reputation and picturesque 
uniform, and the numerous opportuni- 
ties of distinction afforded to it, cause 
this corps to be generally preferred by 
volunteers, and non-commissioned offi- 
cers often leave the line to serve ae 
privates in the Zouaves. 

At Blidah, Captain Kennedy and 
his friend procured horses, and with 
their party strengthened by two Pms- 
sian officers, they set out for Medesffi. 





West of the, river <3hii3& they came 
5 l|^o^^ anbtfeof at which 

a bat^libn was ttbh Wirfj^ing. “ Mea[ 
IM officers were ehcamped in tents, 
i^d in' hats eoiistftibt^a of, bopghs. 
/‘.The men omploTra on;, this ^uty. 
receive seventy- five centimes (about 
sevenpence) additional pay per diem ; 
,and during the winter and spring, as 
the work is not hard,, it is rather pre- 
ferred by the trobps to garrisbn d^ty.” 
The syhtem of providing employment 
fer the soldier, when ho is not actually 
opposed to the erihmy, is very gene- 
rally carried oiit hy the Ffencn la 
their African colony, and also in 
Franc e when it is possible to be done. 
Ctptam .Kennedy evidently approves 
of it. At Medcab, a few minutes’ 
walk from the gate, are the gardens 
of the garrison. Each regiment or 
battalion has its piece of ground, di- 
vided into lots for the different com- 
panies, and supplying the troops with 
vegetables. “ Here, as at other places 
I have since visited, the ground in the 
occupation of the troops was in a high 
state of culture, and superior both in 
produce and neatness of arrangement 
to the gardens of the civilians. * ^ 
In many of our own colonics, and even 
at home, this System might be fol- 
lowed with beneficial results to our 
troops ; for, putting aside the addi- 
tion the produce would make to the 
comibrts of the men, any employment 
or amusement that would tend to 
keep the soldier out of the canteen or 
public-house during his leisure hours, 
and there arc many on whom it would 
have jthut effect, must be advanta- 

ffidcah is the capital of the pro- 
yim^of Tittpry, and the head- quar-' 
ters of a subdivision of tjie French 
array, commanded by General Marcy, 
to TOom Captain Kennedy liad intro- 
.dxU^lons. To these the general did 
all honour, and sketched out for his 
guests the plan of an expedition to 
3ic ‘l^lttle Saharfi A^French tra- 
veilori. recording his visit to Medcab, 
has giyeh the following ludicrous and 
' melt^ticholy account of the cai*avan- 
eeaTO bf the town. “On a deja 
pli^ibl^rs.^afes avec I’inevitable bil- 
lardt el! deux hotels ou' le travail est 
divf^, car Tun loge and Tautre nour- 
rit; les chambres n’y sont pas encore 
toat-krfait mcublees, et le chaii)enticr 


b* a pas encore iwhev^^’escalier qui y 
monte. Oq,y a oublie nne^ pertaine 
faience tr^ utile, mais il y a dejk des 
miroirs.'^ This description, doubtless 
as true as it is. characteristic, now iio 
longer applies. Things have improyed. 
in the last year or two; and at the 
time of Captain Kennedy’s journey, 
the Medeah hotels were very toler- 
able. But he was eager for the desert, 
and tarried little in the town. Ac- 
companied by an aide-de-camp of 
General Marey, who had volunteered 
to do the honours of the colony, and 
show to the English visitors life 
amongst the Bedouins, escorted also 
by a score of light infantry, a party 
of Spahis or native cavalry, by half a 
dozen oflicers of the garrison, several 
servants, and a vast number of dogs, 
our travellers struck into the Arab 
country. 'J'lie district they were about 
to traverse being peopled by friendly 
tribes, this large attendance was less 
for purposes of protection to the Eng- 
lishmen than of mischief to the wild 
boars, which it was proposed to hunt 
Aftcx a night passed in an Arab tent, 
the battue began ; and although not 
very successful, only one boar being 
killed, the sportsmen deemed them- 
selves well repaid for eight hours’ 
walk ill a broiling sun, by magnificent 
scenery, and the excitement of the 
chase. 

There is interest, although no very 
great novelty, in Captain Kennedy’s 
narrative of Ills wanderings amongst 
tlic dasheras and douq.rs of the Be- 
douins. The douars are Arab camps, 
the dasheras villages, or rather col- 
lections of huts, built of stone and 
mud, and roofed with branches of 
trees. The walls of these miserable 
habitations are low ; the door does 
duty.'as sole window; for a fireplace 
a hole is made in the earthen ilocu' ; 
the furniture consists of a few mats, a 
corn-mill, some pots, and a lamp. 
These are the dwellings of the agri- 
cultural tribes, who live near the 
mountains. The pastoral tribes roam 
over '‘the desert ; llieir tents, corn- 
mills, aud'#ats, packed upon camels ; 
and driving with them flocks and 
‘^herds of sheep, goats, and cattle; 
When they halt, the tents are pitched 
ill a circle, the opening towards the 
east ; and at night the animals are 
driven into the inclosure, for safety 
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from robbers, and to prevent straying. 
A family of Arabs will frequently 
wander several days’ march from their 
usual abiding-place to some French 
garrison or settlement, there to barter 
their stock for corn and European 
produce. They travel by easy jour- 
neys, and halt whenever convenient, 
only taking care to keep out of the 
way of hostile tribes. “ A short time 
f^erves to unload the camel, spread 
the mats, and pitch the tent. A few 
handfuls of com, ground in the mill, 
kneaded into a paste with water, and 
baked in thin cakes on the fire, with 
a drink of water, or, if they have it, 
milk, forms their simple meal.” Such 
is the abstemious life of these sons of 
the desert. In the autumn, when the 
great fair is held at Boghar, the ad- 
vanced post of the French on tlic side 
of the Little Sahara, several thousand 
people repair thither, bringing hides, 
cheese, butter, and wool ; also dates, 
skins of beasts, ostrich feathers, and 
the woollen manufactures of the Arab 
women, received from the interior of 
the country. These various products 
are exchanged for honey, oil, corn, 
cutlery, and cotton cloths. Arms 
and ammunition used to be greatly in 
request, but the French have prohi- 
bited that traffic. The imports of 
European goods are on the increase, 
and Captain Kennedy considers French 
trade in the north of Africa in a highly 
improving state, favoured as it is by 
numerous roads, made or making, 
through the Atlas, by the pacification 
of the country, and submission of the 
tribes between Blidah and Boghar. 
How long this submission may last 
must be considered doubtful. It has 
been induced neither by love nor fear, 
but by self-interest. The more pros- 
perous tribes, and those located in the 
plain, finding Abd-el-Kader unable 
to protect them, took the only means 
left to secure themselves from the 
fierce razzias of the French, and from 
the ruin that these entailed. So long 
as they deem it advantageous, they 
will doubtless be stanch to their 
compact ; but let them see o#imaginc 
a probable change in the fortune of 
the war, and they Avill be found eager, 
as some of them have already shown 
themselves, to rally once more round 
the standard of the Emir. 

Amongst the tribes Avhose hospi- 
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tality was shared by Captain Ken- 
nedy, the most powerful was that of 
Oulcd-Macktar, whose chief, Ben 
Douda, is considered by the captain 
to afford a good type of the Arab 
chiefs in the pay of France. For a 
long period he acted as one of Abd- 
cl-Kadcr’s lieutenants, but at a criti- 
cal moment transferred his services 
to the French. His people had their 
possessions secured to them, and he 
himself received the appointment of 
Aga over the Arabs of the Little 
Desert, with an aUgwance of ten per 
cent on the tribute paid by the tribes 
under his jurisdiction. He is de- 
scribed as about fifty years of age, 
with handsome though harsh features 
of the true Arab cast. “ Wliat struck 
me most in his appearance, was the 
expression of deep cunning strongly 
marked in the lines that crossed his 
forehead, and in the downcast and 
furtive glances of the eye, observing 
every thing, yet seemingly inatten- 
th e.” The Aga is very wealthy, and 
lives ill great luxury, comparatively 
to most of the Arabs. Captain Ken- 
nedy’s party reached his camp at a 
fortunate moment. The douar was 
in an unusual state of excitement, 
and great rejoicings were on foot in 
honour of the marriage of the Aga’s 
son. The wedding-feast, consisting 
of sheep roasted whole, stewed ga- 
zelle, cuscusoo, and other Bcdouiii 
delicacies, was succeeded by some 
very graceless dances. Whilst the 
latter proceeded, the men kept up an 
irregular fire of guns, pistols, and 
blunderbusses, presenting tlieir wea- 
pons at each others’ breasts, and sud- 
denly dropping the ‘muzzle at the 
moment of pulling the trigger, so that 
the charge struck the ground. As 
might be anticipated, this dangerous 
sport did not tenninate without an 
accident. One young savage omitted 
to sink his muzzle, and sent a blank 
cartridge into the hip of a comrade, 
knocking him over, burning his bour- 
nous, and causing an ugly, although 
not a dangerous wound. “ The rest 
of (he party did not seem to care much 
about it, and the wounded man’s wife, 
instead of looking after her husband, 
rnslicd up to the man who had shot 
him, and, assisted by some female 
friends, opened upon him a torrent of 
abuse, with such lluency of tongue and 
z 
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command of lan^iagc, that, after en- 
deavouring ill vain to get in a word 
or two, lie fairly turned tail and 
"Walked off.” 

Jn the dollar of the Abides tribe, 
Captain Kennedy fell in with a scor- 
pion-eater. This was a disgusting- 
looking boy, who, being an idiot, was 
looked upon by the Arabs as a saint — 
deprivation of intellect constituting 
in their opinion a high claim to holi- 
ness. This urchin bohed, sting mid 
all, a fine lively scorpion upwards of 
two inches long — the ix*ptiio writhing 
between his teeth as he deliberately 
cninched it. Onr traveller had heard 
of such exploits, but had naturally 
been rather incredulous concerning 
the non-ronioval of the sting. In this 
case, however, he was perfectly satis- 
fied that no deception was practised. 
The boy afterwards devoun^d another 
^ of the same dangerous species of ver- 
"min. He belonged to the religious 
sect of the Aisaoiia, who claim the 
privilege of being proof against the 
venom^ of reptiles and the (fleets of 
fire. A most extraordinary aecomit 
of a festival of this sect has been given 
by a Fi'ench officer, of whose narrative 
Captain Kennedy siijiplies a transla- 
tion. Fortunately he does not vouch 
for its veracity ; so ^vc may be ]H‘r- 
mitted to disbelieve one half ami 
doubt the rest. ]M. St iMarie relates 
some marvels of a similar desciiptioii, 
collected from an interpreter w ho had 
been a prisoner of Abd-el-Kadcr. 

The general imjwession made on ns 
by Captain Kennedy’s account of his 
Tisit to the Arab tribes, is, that the 
Frtnicli have as yet done little or no- 
thing towards securing the afl’ections 
and improving the condition of the 
people they have subjugated. It must 
be acknowledged that they have had 
to do with an intractabhi race, ami 
one difficult to conciliate. The old 
hatred and contempt of Mussulmans 
towards Christians has been jireserved 
in full force in the deserts and moun- 
tmns of .Northern Africa. Centuries 
have done nothing to weaken it, or to 
cause the fbllow'crs of Maliomct to 
look with liking, or even tolerance, 
upon the children of tlic Cross. The 
Christian is still a dog, and the son 
of a dog ; and even wlieii crouching 
before his power and intelligence, the 
Arab nurtures hopes of revenge, long 
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deferred but never abandoned. The 
French regard their conquest as 
sccairc ; and doubtless it may bo 
rendered so by the maintenance of a 
pow'crful military establishment *, ‘but 
wlio can foretell the time when they 
'will be enabled to withdraw even a 
portion of their present African armyV 
Tlieir doing so w’ould be a signal for 
revolt amongst the chiefs now in their 
pay, amongst the tribes apparently 
most effectually humbled and sub- 
dued. J’atience and vindictiveness aro 
distinguishing traits of the Arab. Ho 
bides his time, but never loses sight 
of his object ami of his reveng(\ 
“ They do not forget,” says Count St 
Marie, speaking of the Arabs of tin* 
province of Oran, “ that the Spaniards, 
weary of occuj lying a territory w'hich 
cost them great sacrifices, ami yiiddeil 
them no advantages, abandoned their 
conquest after two centuries of pos- 
session. Tlu'y foresee, that, one day 
or other, they will be ri(l of tlu^ 
French, who have made as great a 
mistake as the Spaniards. The Arabs 
are animated by an innate spirit of 
pride and i ml open deuce whicli nothing 
can subdue.” We venture no prophe- 
cies in tills sense, but neitluT can wt' 
predict llu^ day when Algeria, as a 
colony, w ill become other than an un- 
productive burden to its present pos- 
sessors, or when it will repay them 
for the blood and treasure they so 
liberally exiiend upon it. 'J’hey .should 
bcwai*e of arguing too favourably from 
apparent calm ami submission on the 
part of the natives. Tin; ocean is 
often smoothest before a storm ; the 
Arab most dangerous wdicii apparenti} 
most trauipiil. Like other Orientals, 
he .starts in an instant from torpor and 
indolence into tlio fiercest activity. 
“ The Arab,” .says a Oernian ollieer, 
whose narrative of adventure in 
Africa has recently been rendered into 
English, “ lies whole days before hi.s 
tont,w'rappediu hisbournous, and lean- 
ing liis head on his hand. His horse 
stands read}^ .saddled, listlessly hang- 
ing his head almost to the ground, 
and occftionally easting sympathising 
glances at his master. I’he African 
might then bo supposed phlegmatic 
and passionless, but for the occa.rioiial 
flash of Lis wdld dark eye, wdiich 
gleams from under his bushy brows. 
His rest is like that of the Numidian 
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lion, which, when satisfied, stretches 
itself beneath a shady palm-tree — ^but 
beware of waking him! Like the 
beasts of the desert and the forest, and 
like all nature in his owm land, the 
Arab is hurried from one extreme to 
the other, from the deepest repose to 
the most restless activity. At the 
first sound of the tam-tam, his foot is 
in the stirrup, his hiind on his ritle, 
and h(i is no longer the same man. 
He rides day and night, bears every 
privation, and braves every danger, 
in order to make prize of a shce]> or 
ass, or of some enemy’s head. Such 
men as those arc hard to conquer, and 
liarder still to govern: were they 
iinit(‘d into one people, tlicy w^ould 
form a nation wdiich %voul(l not only 
repulse the French, but bid defiance 
to the whole w'orld. Unhappily for 
them, every tribe is at enmity w'ith 
the rest; and this niiist ultimately 
load to thoir destruction, for the 
French have already learned to match 
African against African/’ 

"J’lie constant hostilities amongst 
the tribes have doubtless facilitated 
their conquest, ; and the French still 
act upon the maxim of “ divide et </«- 
2J€ra^" as the best means to retain 
what they have w'-on. As yet little 
attention lias been paid to more 
humane means of strengtlicning them- 
selves in their new^ possessions, and 
to the civilisation of the natives. The 
chitf plan projiosed for the attainment 
of the latter object, has been to sub- 
ject to the consci'iption all Arabs born 
since the occupation of the country' 
by the Froncli. It is very doubtful 
W'hat may be the efiVet of this mea- 
sure should it be carried out. 'Will it 
Frenchify the natives, and induce 
kindly feelings towards their conquer- 
ors, or render them more dogged and 
dangerous than before? They will, at 
any rate, acfpiirc military knowledge, 
and an acquaintance with the Euro- 
pean system of w^arfiire, which, com- 
bined with the skill in arms and horse- 
manship they already possess, will 
render them doubly dangerous in case 
of a revolt. After their seven years’ 
service, they may perhaps think fit to 
join Abd-el- Kadcr, or any other leader 
then warring against the French. It 
is w^ant of proper discipline that has 
rendered the Arab cavalry unable to 
compete successfully with that of 


France. They charge tumnltuously 
and with little order, each man rely- 
ing much upon himself individually, 
but doing little to aid the combined 
cfiect of the mass. 

Might not conversion to Christianity 
be made a powerful lever for the civi- 
lisation of the tri bes ? TJ) cy cn tertain 
a degree of respect for the Catholic 
priests scarcely inferior to that shown 
to their own marabouts. Abd-cl- 
Kader has more than once released 
a prisoner, without ransom, at the 
prayer of the Ifisho]) of Algiers. Near 
the last-named cit}-, some French 
Jesuits have formed an establishment 
for the education, in the Christian 
faith, of young Arabs and JNIoors, 
There, as the author of “ AIg(‘iia, in 
1845 ” informs us, a certain ji umber of 
youths, aflei* being baptized, are fed, 
clothed, lodged, and instrucled in 
some tT’ad(\ The French gov(‘nimeiit 
pays little attention to this establish- 
ment, which is supported chiefly by 
charitable contributions, “ It is, how- 
ever, a gvtuit work of civilisation. The 
young piq)ils arc hostages in the hands 
of the French. It is pretty certain 
that their fathers, brothers, and j*ela- 
tions, will not Join the rebt'ls. Wiicn 
they leave this establi.shmcnt, they 
will carry with tliem indelible feelings 
of gratitude. They will have an occu- 
pation, they will sjicak the French 
language, and uiJI be of the same re- 
ligion as their masters.” 

Exclnsi^c of the aim}^ Frciicli- 
meu form less than half of the Euro- 
pean population of Algeria. After 
them conn*. Spaniards, who are very 
nuiucrous; then jMalteso and Italians^ 
and finally, a small number of Ger- 
mans, barely li>’C i)cr cent of the 
whole. The Spaniard, although often 
taxed with idleness and dislike to 
labour, here proves himself an indus- 
trious and valuable colonist ; the Mal- 
tese travels from village to village with 
Lis little stock of merchandise ; the 
German tills the ground. In the 
neighbourhood of Algiers, things have 
a very European aspect ; and the 
Arabs themselves, from constant in- 
tercourse with the city, have lost 
much of their nationality. The ap- 
pearance of a flourishing colony is, 
how^ever, confined to this district. 
Little progress has as yet been 
made in rebuilding the other towns, 
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althougli in most of tlicm the work of and ill usage. “ Their condition is 
improvement is begun, and the nar- now vastly ameliorated, and 1 have 
row dirty streets are being pulled even heard complaints of their in- 
down to make room for wider ave- solence ; a very extraordinary charge 
nucs and more commodious houses, against a race so tamed and brolv^n 
In some of them the only buildings as in spirit. The French, I fear, can 
yet erected are barracks and hospitals, place but little reliance on their 
The seaport town of Bona, bordering courage in occasions of danger,” The 
on the regency of Tunis, is an excep- Jewish women, when young, are for 
lion. In 1832 it was reduced to the most part strikingly handsome; 
ruins by the troops of the Bey of and the boys are models of beauty 
Constantina, under command of Ben until the age of ten or eleven years, 
Aissa. It is now rebuilding on the when their features grow coarse. 
European plan. A large square, with Education is confined to the males, 
a fountain, has been laid out in its The taming of savage animals is no 
centre, and several well-built streets uncommon amusement amongst tlie 
are completed. The town already French in Algeria ; and the most 
boasts of an opera, wnth an Italian extraordinary and alarming pets ai-e 
company, w^ho arc assisted by ama- encountered not only in officers’ 
teurs, chiefly (lermans, from the ranks quarters but in ladies’ drawing-rooms, 
of the foreign legion. At Medcah, Captain Kennedy was 

The Algerine Jews attribute their introduced to a magnificent lion, the 
first arrival in Africa to a miracle, of property of General Marey, Sultan by 
which we find the following version name, two years old, and of a most 
ill Count St Marie’s book. In the amiable and docile disposition. Sultan 
year 1300, Simon- ben- Sinia, chief allowed himself to bo examined and 
rabbi of Seville, and sixty of his co- pulled about, and did not even exhibit 
religionists were imprisoned, and con- anger, but some annoyance, when an 
demned to die, the object being to get aide-de-camp puffed a cigar in his 
possession of their wealth. On the nostrils — a pleasantry which wc arc 
eve of the day fixed for their cxecu- disposed to consider fool-hardy. The 
lion, Simon drew the imago of a ship only thing that excited his ire was a 
on his prison wall. The drawing was Scotch plaid worn by Captain Kcn- 
miraculously changed into a real nedy. It was supposed that the 
vessel^ on board of which the prisoners hanging ends reminded him of an 
embarked for Algiers, where they were Arab bournous, to which he had shown 
kindly received by the Marabout Sidi great aversion, having probably been 
Ben Yusef. This tradition is still an ill-treated in his infancy by the Arabs 
article of faith, even with the most who caught him. Notwithstanding 
enlightened of the Jews. In what- his good temper, the general intended 
ever manner they came, they have to get rid of him, fearing that in the 
increased and multiplied, and now long run instinct might prove stronger 
abound in all the towns of Algeria, than education. Besides the lion, 
Preserving the characteristics of their General Marey had an unhappy- look- 
race, they ditfer little from their ing eagle, and a pair of beautiful 
Ruropean brethren ; or, if there be any gazelles. Count St Marie abounds 
difference, it is not much in their in anecdotes of ferocious beasts in 
Favour. Their moral condition is low ; a state of civilisation. One of 
and although some honourable and the first acquaintances he made in 
honest men are found amongst them, Algiers was a tame hyena, of most 
the majority are of a very different nnamiable aspect, but who lived in 
stamp. They are charitable to their touching amity with a little dog, and 
^oor, and hospitable to their own peo- did the civil for lumps of sugar. At 
fie, and arc generally well conducted; Bona, the count went to call upon 
)at their insatiable and inherent some ladies, and, on opening the door, 
jreed leads them into all sorts of dis- beheld a brace of lions walWng about 
jraceful transactions. They have the room. He shut himself out with 
)oen immense gainers by the expul- great precipitation, but was presently 
lion of the Deys, under whose rule reassured by the fair proprietresses 
hey wercsnbjected to much oppression of these singular favourites. When 
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lie ventured into the saloon, and sat 
down, the lion laid his head upon his 
knee, and the lioness jumped on the 
divan beside her mistress. These 
brutes were seven years old. Lions 
are not very common in Algeria. 
Now and then they approach the 
douars, greatly to the alarm of the 
Arabs, who hasten to inform the 
French authorities, and a battue takes 
jilace. Accidents generally happen 
at these lion-hunts : Count St Marie 
affirms that there are always three or 
four lives lost, to say nothing of 
wounds and other serious injuries. 
Whilst passing the night in an Arab 
encampment at the entrance of the 
Bibans or Iron Gates — the scene of 
much hard fighting, and of a gallant 
exploit of the late Duke of Orleans — 
the count was roused, he informs us, 
in the dead of the night, “by a noise 
which appeared to me like a distant 
peal of llumder, repeated and pro- 
longed by tlic mountain echoes. Gra- 
dually the noise became louder, 'riie 
animals sprang from their resting- 
places, ami the men, armed with mus- 
kets, rushed out of the tents. The 
oxen grouped themselves together, and 
turned their horns to the enemy ; the 
dogs were afraid even to bark. Pre- 
sently the roaring became less fre- 
quent and more distant ; and we 
IbuTid that we had been saved from 
the unwelcome visit of a lion, by the 
light of the burning brushwood oil tlie 
nciglibouring bills,” The boar and 
the jackal are more common and less 
dangerous objects of chase tliaii the 
lion. Some of the rich colonists and 
many of the officers arc ardent sports- 
men. Two of the former have regular 
packs of hounds and studs of horses. 
Hares, rabbits, aud red partridges arc 
very common. 

The liorse has greatly degenerated 
in Algeria, owing chiefly to the ne- 
glect of the Arabs, who consider the 
choice of the dam to be alone im- 
portant, and pay no attention to the 
(pialities of the sire. The French 
government has recently established 
stables near Bona, with a view to the 
improvement of the breed ; the stud 
is to consist of stallions only. There 
are to be similar establishments in the 
other two provinces. So great is the 
demand for the better class of horses, 
that the Arabs obtain very high prices 
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for their stallions, which they will- 
ingly sell, but they will not part with 
the mares. Every year, therefore, it 
becomes more difficult to propagate a 
good breed. Officers have now been 
sent to Tunis to make pnrcliases, at a 
limit of eighty pounds sterling for 
each horse. This price, Captain Ken- 
nedy says, ouglit to buy the best 
horses in the country. Although 
less numerous than formerly, splen- 
did specimens of the Barbary Arab 
arc still to be met with in Algeria. 
Cai)tam Kennedy describes, in glow- 
ing terms, a magniliceiit charger 
belonging to General Marc}^ pur- 
chased by that officer at a high price,, 
and after a long negotiation, from a 
wealthy chief in the south-west. M. 
St Marie says, that he knew a ^lo- 
rocco horse to perform fifty leagues 
in eleven hours, without turning a 
hair or showing a trace of the spur. 
Assiiiniiig him to speak of the com- 
mon three-mile league, or even of the 
old French posting league, which was 
something less, tliis statement appears 
incredible. Thirteen miles and a half 
an hour ! Dick Turi)in himself, upon 
his famous mare, would have recoiled 
before such a pace sustained for such 
a time. The rate of marching of the 
Arabs, liowcver, from Ca]>taiii Ken- 
nedy’s evidence, is very rapid. "iTiO 
infantry do their liftecii or twenty 
leagues in the tw enty-four hours — the 
cavalry from thirty to forty -five — the 
mc/iarivs (so say the Arabs) from 
fifty to eighty. This is when the tribes 
arc on the war-path, making raz/das 
upon each other’s flocks and camps, 
when it may be supposed that they 
put on a little extra steam. The mc- 
liary is an inferior race of camel, with 
a small hump, and possessed of con- 
siderable strength and spirit, carr} ing 
a couple of men. It keeps up for the 
whole day at about the same speed as 
the ordinary trot of a horse. Its diet 
is lierbs and date kernels. The horses 
of the Sahara thrive best upon dates 
and milk ; few of tliem get barley ; 
and they arc sometimes reduced, when, 
no other food is obtainable, to eat 
cooked meat. 

Amongst the most determined ene- 
mies of the French in Africa, arc to 
be enumerated the Kabjdcs, tribes 
dwelling in the ranges of the Lesser 
Atlas, from Tunis to ^lorocco. Of 
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dilTcrcnt race from the Arabs, they 
are believed to be the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Northern AlVic.i. Secure 
in their wild valleys, they have ever 
preserved their independence. Car- 
thaginians, Konians, Vandals, Arabs, 
all failed to snbdiie tliera ; and, al- 
tliough some of the tribes, whose ter- 
ritory is the least inaccessible, arc now 
partially under tbe rule of the French, 
the maritime range, from the east of 
thcMctidjah to Fhilippeville, remains 
uiiconqueVcd. Their numbers arc in- 
considerable, roughly estimated at 
eighty thousand. This would give a 
fighting population of at most from six- 
teen to twenty thousand men; but that 
small force has been found etlicicnt to 
preserve from foreign domination the 
almost imprcgnablelastncsses in which 
they dwell. Although the tribes wage 
frc(iucnt war amongst themselves, a 
common enemy unites them all. The 
attachment of the Kabylcs to their 
country and tribe is remarkable. Like 
the Swiss, or the Spanish (iaiicians, 
they are accustomed to wander forth 
when young, and seek their fortune in 
other lands, Kabylc servants and 
labourers arc found in all the tOAvns 
and villages of Northern Al'rica. But 
if they learn that their tribe is threat- 
ened or at war, they abandon their 
situations, however advantageous, and 
hasten home, and to arms. They arc 
very brave, but barbarously crmsl, 
giving no quarter, and torturing their 
prisoners before cutting off theii* 
beads. 

Their weapons arc guns six or 
seven feet long, ])istols and yataghans, 
chiefly of their own mannfactnrc, 
and the materials for which arc found 
in their mountains, where they work 
mines of copj)cr, lead, and iron. In 
their rude way, and considering the 
badness of their tools, they are 
tolerably ingenious. Amongst other 
things, they make counterfeit five- 
franc pieces, suflicieiitly well executed 
to take in the less knowing amongst 
the Arabs. Their industry Is great, 
rand, besides tlie valleys, they culti- 
vate tbe stoop mountain sides, forming 
terraces by means of walls, such as are 
seen in the vineyards on the Khiiic 
and in Switzerland. Fosscssing few 
horses, they usually fight on foot ; and 
in the plain, tlunr untutored courage 
is unable to withstand the discipline 


of tlio French troops. Their charges 
are furious but disorderly ; and when 
beaten back, they disperse to rally 
again at a distance. In the moun- 
tains, wiiere the advantages of in Hi- 
lary organization have less weight, 
they are sturdy and dangerous foes, 
fighting on the guerilla plan, disput- 
ing each incli of ground, and dis- 
appearing from before their enemy 
only to fall with redoubled fierce- 
ness upon his flank or rear. No 
foreigners can penetrate into their 
country, and even Arabs run great 
risk amongst them. Not long ago, 
Captain Kennedy informs us, a party 
of Arab traders, suspected by the 
Kabyles of being in the French inter- 
est, were murdered to a man. Most 
of them understand and speak the 
Arabic, but they have also alangunge 
of their own, called the Shilla or 
Sherwia, whose derivation it has hither- 
to been impossible to discover. They 
profess Islamism, but mix up with it 
many superstitions of their ancestors, 
and ascribe certain virtues to the 
symbol of the cross, which they use 
as a talisman ami tattoo upon tlieir 
persons. “It would seem from this,” 
observes Cajitain Ivenncdy, “ that at 
least the outward forms of tlie early 
Christians had at one period jicnctrat- 
ed into the heart of their mountains.” 
That, however, like all that nOates 
to the early history of the Kabyles, 
is eiiveloptal in doubt and obscurity, 

A barbarous practice, prevalent in 
Algeria luiforc the French invasion, 
is still, Count St klarie tells us, ad- 
hered to by the Kabyles. The am- 
pnlatioii of a limb, instead of being 
surgically performed, is etfected by a 
blow of a yntaghdu. '^Phe stuinj) is 
then di])p(:d into melted pitch, to stop 
the bleeding. Tlie barber is the 
usual operator. Until the French 
came, regular physicians and surgeons 
were unknown in Algeria. 

Besides the Zouaves already re- 
ferred to, the 1^'rench have raisi-d 
various other corps expressly ibi- 
African service. Conspicuous among.^'t 
these arc two regiments of liglit 
cavalry, composed of picked num, and 
known as the “ Chasseurs d’Afrique.” 
'J'hcj arc mounted on Arab horses ; 
and in order to obtain a sulficieiit 
supply, each tribe has to furnish a 
horse as part of its yearly tribute. 
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The arras of the Chass(Mirs arc carbine, 
sabre, and ])istols ; their equipment is 
liijht ; their uiiiforra plain, and well 
suited to the nature of the service. 
■Wherever engaged, they have greatly 
distinguished themselves, and arc pro- 
portiouably esteemed in the ai-iiiy of 
Africa. The reputation of the Spahis 
stands less high. These consist of 
four regiments of native cavalry, un- 
der the command of the Arab general 
Yiissuf, whose history, as related by 
M. St Marie, is replete with romantic 
incident. It has been said that he is 
a native of the island of Elba, and 
was captured, when yet a child, by a 
Tunisian corsair. Sold to the Jiey, he 
was placed as a slave in the seraglio, 
and there remained until an intrigue 
w'ith his master’s daughter compelled 
him to seek safety on board a Fnmch 
brig, then about tojoin the lleet destined 
to attack Algiers. lie made the first 
cain])aign as interpreter to the gene- 
ral-in-chiof. llis talents and heroic 
courage rapidly advanced him, and 
when the first regimeut of SpaliLs Avas 
raised, he was appointed its colonel. 
Previously to that, he Imd rendered 
great services to the French, especiall}’ 
at Bona, Avhcii that town was attacked 
by 15en Aissa. Landing from a brig 
of Avar with Captain d’Annandy and 
tliirt}' sailors, he threw himself into 
the citadel, then garrisoned by the 
Turkish troops of Ibrahim, the former 
Boy of CunsLantina, avIio professed to 
hold the ton 11 for the. French govern- 
ment, but liad left his jiost. 'J1ie 
Turks rose against, their m‘w leaders, 
and Avoiild have murdered them, but 
for the energy of Yu&suf, avIio killed 
tAvo ringh'aders with his own hand, and 
then, heading the astounded mutineers, 
led them against the besiegers, Avho 
AAxrc totally defeated. 'J'hc exterior 
of this dashing cliief is exceedingly 
elegant and prepossessing. Wlien at 
Paris he Avas called “ le hem Yussu/] ' 
and caused (jiiite a furnre^ es]>ecially 
among the fair sex. Ills portrait may 
still be seen in the AMrioiis print-shops, 
side by side wi t h Lamoriciere, Hugcaud, 
ami the other “ great guns” of the 
“ Antii'e (CAfrifjuc,'*' 

Tlie first h\)reign Legion employed 
by the French in Africa Avas trans- 
ferred to Spain in and there used 
up, almost to a man. Another has 
since been raised, composed of men of 


all countries— Poles, Belgians, 
inaus of every denomination, a feiv 
Spanish Carlists, and even two or 
three Englishmen ; the legion, like 
most corps of the same kind, is I'C- 
markable for the reckless valour and 
bad moral character of its members. 
The Polish battalion is the best and 
most distinguished. The others are 
not to be trusted; and only a very 
severe system of punishments pre- 
serves something like discipline in their 
ranks, where adventurers, deserters^ 
and escaped criminals are the staple 
commodity. Bad -as they are, they 
are eclipsed by the condemned regi- 
ments, known by the slang name of 
“ Les Zephyrs.” These are punished 
men, considered ineligible to scr\^e 
again in their former regiments, and 
Avho are put together on the principle 
of there being no danger of contagioa 
Avhere all are infected. A taught hand 
is kept over tlicm ; they are insubordi- 
nate in (piarters, but dare-devils in the 
field. Jt will easily be imagined that 
the duties assigned to these convict 
battalions arc neither the most agree- 
able nor the least perilous. At ])rescnt, 
however, a detachment is emplo} ed on 
no unpleasant service, the care of an 
exj)erimental military farm, near the 
camp of El Arrouch, iii the district of 
Constant ina. Here they cultivate a 
considerable tract of laml, botli farm 
and garden, bre(‘d rattle, and supply 
the coloiiifrls Avitli seeds, fruit-trees, 
ami so forth. Workshops are attached 
to the farm, for the manufacture of 
agricnltunil implements. TJic men 
A\ lio A\ oi k as artisans j-ceoiA’c three- 
]>onee, and the field labourers three 
halfpence, in addition to their daily 
pay. ‘‘ Since the commencement of 
the experiment,” sa 3 \s Captain Ken- 
nedy, “ the olfences that have been 
committed bear but a small lu’opor- 
liou to tliosc that formerly occurred 
during a similar period in garrison.” 
In these <Iays of reform in onr military 
system, might not some hints be taken 
from such innovations as these? If 
einjdoj ment is found to diminish crime 
amongst a troop of convicts, it might 
surely bo expected to do as much 
in regiments to Avliich no stigma is 
attached, and the vices of whose mem- 
bers are often solely to be attributed 
to idleness and its concomitant temp- 
tations. 
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Of few men so largely talked of, 
and so justly celebrated, is so little 
positively known as of Abd-el-Kader, 
The contradictory accounts obtained 
from the tribes, tlic narratives of pri- 
soners, who, from their very condition, 
were precluded from gathering other 
than partial and uncertain informa- 
tion, compose all the materials hither- 
to atforded for the history of this 
remarkable chieftain. Even his age 
is a matter of doubt, and has been 
variously stated, although it appears 
probable that he is now about forty 
3’ears old. Seeing the great dillicult^" 
of obtaining authentic information, 
Captain Kennedy has abstained from 
more than a brief reference to the 
Emir. At the period of his visit, Abd- 
el-Kader was not in the Held, and his 
whereabout was very vaguely known 
— ^thc French believing him to be 

somewhere on the frontiers of Mo- 
rocco.” Ill the absence, therefoie, of 
trnstu’orthy data, and of opportu- 
nities of personal observation, the 
captain says little on the subject. 
His reserve is unimitated by IM. St 
Marie, who not only gives a detailed 
account of the Arab sultan, but pre- 
fixes to his book a portrait of that 
personage, with whom he claims to 
have had an interview. As regards 
the portrait, it may be as much like 
Abd-el-Kader as any other of the 
half-dozen we have met with, no two 
of which bore any similitude to eacli 
other. The account of the interview 
is rather marvellous. During liis stay 
in the city of Algiers, M. St iMarie 
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went to breakfast with a young Bel- 
gian acquaintance, and found an Arab 
seated in his friend’s room, smoking a 
pipe. Uefrcshincnts were offered to the 
stranger, and, wliilst he discussed 
them, the count had an opportunity 
of stiid3'iiig his countenance. lie was 
struck with the dignity of his manner 
and deportment, and with his air of 
intellectual superiority, and was given 
to understand that he was sheik of a 
tribe friendly to the French. Break- 
fast over, the Arab departed. Two 
days afterwards, M. St Marie met his 
Belgian entertainer. “ You were very 
fortunate the other day,” said the 
latter ; “ the Arab whom you saw, 
when breakfasting with me, was no 
other than the Emir himself.” And 
lie proceeded to relate how Abd-el- 
Kader hail entered the cit}^ with a 
party of peasants, carrying some chic- 
kens, which he sold in tlic market- 
place, to prevent suspicion of his real 
character. lie pledged his word to 
the truth of this statement, of whose 
accuracy the count appears satisfied. 
Ilis readers will possibly be more in- 
credulous. As a traveller’s storj^ the 
“3\arn” may pass muster, and is, 
perhaps, not much out of place in the 
book where it is found. With it we 
conclude our notice of the rival “ Al- 
gerias.” "I'liose who desire further 
cletails of Bedouin dollars and French 
encampments, of camels and KabjlJes, 
razzias and tlie like, may seek and 
find them in the chronicle "of the Eng- 
lish captain, and the varied, but less 
authentic pages ofUhe foreign count. 
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HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE AND LIVE IN IT. 


No. II. 


We spent last Sunday at Figgins’s 
at Brixton, No. 2, Albert Terrace, 
Woodbine Laiic. A hearty felWw: 
good glass of port : prime cigar: snug 
box in the garden ; and a bus every 
live minutes at the end of the 
road : a regular A.l. place for a Sun- 
day out, and home again in an hour 

and a half to our paradise at ; 

but we arc not going to give you our 
address, or we should be pestered to 
death with your visits. Sullicc it to 
say that Figgins’s is a good specimen 
of a citizen’s villa near London. Now, 
there arc several kinds of villas: 
there is the villa near London, and 
the villa not near : there is the villa 
in a row', and the detached villa: 
there is your lodge, and your park, 
and your grange, and your cottage 
ornev ; and best of all, in onr opinion, 
there is — what is neither the one nor 
the other of all flicsa — there is the 
plain old-fashioned country-house • 
once a cottage, then a farm, then a 
gentleman’s house: irregular, odd, 
pictnrcscpic, unpretending, comfort- 
able, and convenient. But Figgiiis’s 
is a new slap-up kind of allair; built 
wi'hiii the last two years, and unit- 
ing in itself all the last iinj)rovenients 
and the most recent elegancies. lie 
has settled himself in a neighbourhood 
(|uitc the gentcclast of tliat genteel 
district: for, though merchants and 
men of yesterday, so to speak, the 
l)Coplc of Albert Terrace show that 
they have respect for the good times 
of yore, and they admire tlic charac- 
ter' of the fine old English gentleman : 
they pride themselves, moreover, on 
being a steady set of people, and they 
show their respect for things ancient 
even in the outward arrangements of 
their dw'ellings. Thus you enter each 
of the twenty little gardens surround- 
ing each of the twenty little detached 
houses, through gates with Norman 
pillars at their sides, that would have 
done honour to Durham or Canter- 
bury. while the wooden barriers them- 
selves are none of your radical inno- 
vations on the Greek style, nor any 


of your old impious fox-hunting five- 
bars, but beautiful pieces of fret- 
work, copied from the stalls of Exeter 
Cathedral, painted so nicely in oak, 
and so well varnished, that Stump 
the painter must have out-stumped 
himself in their execution. Once 
within the gate, however, and the 
connecting wall-capped, ivc ought 
to have said, w ith a delicious Eliza- 
bethan cornice— all Gothic formality 
ends for the while ; and you are lost 
in astonishment at the serpentine 
meanderings, the flowing lines, and 
the thousand attractions of the gar- 
den. An ill-natured friend, who 
went with us, took objection at the 
weeping ash, in the middle of the cir- 
cular grass-plot ill front of the door ; 
hut he altered his mind in the even- 
ing, when he found the chairs ranged 
under its sociable branches — and the 
llavannahsaiid sherry- coblei’s crowd- 
ing the little table made to fit round 
the central stem. Twas a wrinkle 
that which he was not up to ; — he was 
a Goth — a cockney. Figgins, though 
a Londoner, knows ivhat’s what, in 
matters of tliat kind ; and shows his 
good taste in such a practical com- 
bination of the utik with the dulcc. 
On either side of the house, the path- 
ways ran off with the most mysterious 
windings among the rhododendrons 
and lilac bushes, and jiromiscd a 
glimi)sc of better things in the gar- 
den behind, when we should have 
passed through our host’s atrium^ 
aw/a, porlirus^ and viridariuni, Fig- 
gins’s house has its main body, or 
dclofjis^ composed of two little bits 
of wings, and a wee little retiring 
centre — the former have their gables 
capped with the most elaborate 
“ barge-boards,” as the architects 
term them, all fretwork and filigree, 
and swell out below into bay windows, 
with battlements at top big enough 
for AVcstniinster Abbey. The centre 
lias a narrow and exceedingly Gothic 
doorway, and one tiny bit of a win- 
dow over it, through which no re- 
spectably-sized mortal has any chance 
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of getting liis head : and again over 
this is a goodly shield, large enough 
to contain the blazoned arms of all 
the Figginscs. The builder has evi- 
dently gone upon the plan of making 
the most of his design in a small com- 
pass ; but he has committed the ab- 
surdity first of allowing subsidiary 
parts to become principals, and then 
of making the ornaments more im- 
portant than the spaces : thus the 
centre is squeezed to death like a nut 
in a pair of crackers, and battlements, 
boards, and shield “ engross us whole,” 
by the obtrusiveiiess of their size and 
workmanship. Nevertheless, this fa- 
cade, such as it is, struck us as beating 
Johnsoirs house, in Faragon Tlace, 
all to nothing: there was something 
like the trace of an idea in it, there 
was an aim, or a pretension, at some- 
thing: whereas the other is really 
nothing at all, and its appearance 
indicates absolute ^'acuity in the 
central cerebral regions of its in- 
ventor. Figgins has two good rooms 
on the ground floor, a lobby and stair- 
case between them, to ];e(*p the peace 
between their occupants, three good 
bed-rooms on his first, and four very 
small ones up amongst his gables : 
add to which, that he boasts of what 
he calls his future dressing-room, but 
wdiat bis wife says is to be her boudoir 
— w'O forget where — but somewhere 
up the stairs. All this again isinucli 
better than thcraragon Tlace jdaii — it 
shows that men recover somewhat of 
their natural good sense when they 
get into country air. 

Figgins lias not got a great deal of 
room ill his villa, it is trm* ; but he and 
his nineteen neighbours arc all suit- 
ably lodg(‘d; and wh(*ii they all go 
up to the Bank c^cry iiioniiiig in the 
same omnibus, can congratulate tborn- 
selves on emerging each from his own 
undivided territory ; or wlicn they all 
come down again in the afieriioou, 
each in a dilferent vehicle — (you never 
meet the same faci-s in the al'ternoon 
that you do in the morning trip : we 
know not why, but so it is, and the 
fact should be signalized to the Sta- 
tistical Socict}) — they can capli per- 
ambulate their own (dghtli of an acre 
with their hands under tlieir coat-tails 
in solemn dignity ; or tlieir wife, while 
awaiting their arrival, and listening to 


the beef- steaks giving an extra fiz, 
wanders round and round again, or, 
like Virgil’s crow, 

“ Secum sola magnsi spatiatur arena.” 

% 

If Figgins had but insisted on having 
the back of his residence plastered and 
painted to look more natural thau 
stone, the same as the front — or, 
belter still, if his ambition could have 
contented itself with the plain unso- 
phisticated original brick, we should 
say nothing against his taste — ’tis 
peculiar certainly, but he’s better off 
than Johnson. 

On the opposite side of AVoodhinc 
Lane, some wretch of a builder is 
going to cut off the view of the Albert 
Terrace people all over the narrow 
field, as far as the brick kilns, by 
crectingarow of contiguous dwellings 
some three or four storeys high, be- 
sides garrets, and they arc to be iu 
the last Attic style imported. One 
word is enough for them: the man 
who knowingly and voluntarily goes 
out of town to live in a house in a 
row, like those lines of things in the 
Claj)ham Koad or at Hammersmith, 
deserves to be sent with liis bouse to 
“eternal smash;” he is an animal 
below the range of aesthetics, and is 
not worth remonstrating with. 

One of these next days, wlicn wc 
take, our hebdomadal excursion, wo 
intend going to se(i old Lady do Cour- 

taiu at Lowlaiid.s Abbey, near ; 

you can get to it in about twenty 
minutes by the Great Western. It 
is no abbey in iM^ality, you know; 
there never w\as any Foundation on 
the spot fiirtlier tliaii what Sam Cur- 
tain, when ho w'as an iqfiiolsteivr in 
Finsbury, and before lie got knighted, 
had laid down in the swamp)" meadow 
which he purcliascd, and thus bc- 
fpicathed to his Avidow": but it’s ail 
the same ; it looks like an abbey ; — 
that is to say, there are plenty of 
tuiTots, and the windows have all 
labels over their licads, and there arc 
two Gothic conservatories, and two 
(iothic lodges at each of the two 
(iothic gates; and there is a sham 
ruin at the end of the “ Lake:” and 
if this is not as good as a real abbey, 
wc should like to know Avliat is. Ohl 
JiUdy dc Courtain was perfectly jiisti- 
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fiod in T^onnanizin^f her name and her 
house : — avIi}’ sliould she not ? she had 
])lenty of money : liad she been a man, 
she could have bought a seat for half 
a dozen boroughs, and might even 
have gone a step higher ; but, as it 

is, she has married her eldest daugh- 
ter to the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Humbug, a new Whig baronet ; and 
she calls her house as she pleases. 
We applaud the old lady’s spirit ; she 
has two other daughters still on the 
stocks, and she gives good dinners; 
we shall certalnl}^ go and patronize 
her. Comfort for comfort, we arc not 
quite sure but that we had rather 
take up our quarters with John Bold, 
Esq., at Hazel House, on the top of 
the hill opposite. It is quite a dif- 
ferent-looking mansion, and yet the 
rooms are laid out nearly on the same 
plan : in the one all is Gothic, in the 
other all is classic : one is bc-fretted, 
and bc-pinnaclcd, and be-shafted, aud 
be-biittressed ; but the other has a 
good ])laiii Tuscan portico, like St 
Paul’s in Covent-Garden — plain win- 
dows wide and high, at enormous 
distances from eavdi other — sober 
chimney-j)Ots, that look as if they 
were really meant to be smoked, and 
not a single giiucrack or fanciful 
device any where about the building. 
It’s only a brick house plastered, alter 
all ; but it has a certain air of ease 
and comfort and respectability about 

it, that corresponds to a nicety with the 
character of its wwthy inmate. If 
the door were wide enough, you 
might turn a coach aud pair in the 
dining-room; there is a good, wide, 
low-step])ed staircase ; you may come 
down it four-a-breast, and four steps 
at a time, if you like — and if it were 
well behaved so to do, but it isn’t ; 
and your bedroom would make two 
of Figgins’s draw'ing- rooms, lobby and 
all. The house alw ays looks to us as 
if it w^ould last longer than Lady de 
Courtain’s ; and so w^c think it will ; 
just as we doubt not but tliat honest 
John Bold’s dirty acres w ill be all in 
their proper places when J>iady de C.’s 
three per cents shall be dowm at forty- 
two again, and her houses in the city 
shall be loft empty by their bankrupt 
tenants. They live, too, in a very 
different w’ay, and in w idely distinct 
circles : at the Abbey you meet many 
an cx-civic notoriety, and many a 
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rising hope of Lombard Street : it is 
a perpetual succession of dinners, 
dances, and picnics : at the House 
you are sure to be introduced to some 
sober- faced, top- booted, elderly gen- 
llemau or other, and to one or two 
rotund black-skirted individuals ; and 
you find a good horse at your service 
every morning, or the keeper is ready 
for you in proper time and season ; 
and sometimes the county member 
calls in, or a quorum of neighbouring 
magistrates sit there in solemn con- 
clave. One is the house of io-day, 
the other of j estefday : one keeps uj) 
the reminiscences of the town, and of 
a peculiar part of the town, rather too 
strongly ; the other actually smells of 
the country, and, though so near the 
metropolis, has nothing with it in 
common. Their owners, when they 
go to town, live, one in the Bcgcnt 
Park, the other in Park Lane. 

Another acquaintance of ours — and 
this wc will say that w^c are proud of 
being known to liiui — dwells in an 
old-fashioned gloomy house at Peter- 
sham. It is a respectable old gentle- 
man ill a brown coat, black shorts, 
wdiite waistcoat, and a jiigtail ; and 
is a member of the Koyal Society as 
W'ell as of the Society of Autiiiuarians. 
The house ill question suits him, and 
he suits the liouse ; it was built in 
the time of that impudent iutriguiiig 
Dutchman w ho came over here and 
drove out his uncle and heau-plmt; 
and it accordingly possesses all the 
heavy dignity of the Dutch houses of 
that period. 'J’hc windows are pedi- 
men ted and cased with mouldings, they 
are lofty aud sullicieiiLly numerous ; 
the doorway has two cherubs flying, 
with cabbages and roses round the 
shell that liaugs over it ; and the 
law^ns are still cut scpiare, and have 
queer- shaped beds and parterres. 
There is something dignitied aud 
solemn in the very bricks of the 
mansion, w'caring as they do a more 
regular and somlirc hue of red than 
thcdiisty-Iookiug things of the present 
day ; and w hen you once get into the 
spacious rooms, all lloorod and pan- 
nelled w:ith oak, you feel a glow of 
veneration for olden times — though 
not for those times — that you cannot 
define, hut which is neverthch*ss ex - 
ccssivoly pleasing. While sitting in 
the 'wcll-storcd library of this man- 
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^sion, you expect to see Addison 
* walking in at the oue door, and Swift 
.at another; and you arc not quite 
sure but that you may have to meet 
Bolingbroke at dinner, and take a 
glass of w ine with Prior or Pope. 
There are numberless large cupboards 
all over the place ; you could sit 
inside any of the fireplaces, if the 
modern grates were, as we wish them, 
removed : and as for opening or 
slamming a door in a hurry, it is not 
to be done ; they arc too heavy ; no 
such impertinences can ever be 
tolerated in such a residence. And 
then our friend liiraself — we could tell 
you such a deal about him, but w'C 
are writing about houses, not men — 
you must go and get introduced to 
him yourself. it be put down in 
your pocket memoranda, whenever 
3"0u hear of a house of this kind to 
let, either take it yourself or recom- 
mend somebody else whom you have 
a regard for to do so. It is not a 
handsome, stylish kind of house ; but 
it is one of the right sort to live in. 

Very little is to bo said in blame, 
much ill praise, of the majority of 
English country gentlemen’s houses ; 
if atrocities of taste be committed 
any where, it is principally near the 
metropolis, where people arc only 
half-and-half rural, or rather are of 
that rus-tn-urhc kind, that is in its 
essence thoroughly copkiicy. There 
is cvciy variety of mansion through- 
out the land, every combination of 
style, and more often the absence of 
all style at all ; and in most cases 
the houses, at least the better kind 
of them, arc evidently made to suit 
the purposes of the dweller rather 
than the architect. This ought to be 
the true rule of building for all dwell- 
ings, except in the cases of those aris- 
tocratic palaces or chdteairx where 
the public character of the owner re- 
quires a sacrifice of private convenience 
to public dignity. Houses that arc 
constructed in accordance with the 
requirements of those that arc to live 
in them, and that. are suited to the 
exigencies of their gi'onnd and situa- 
tion, are sure to please longer, and to 
gratify the taste of a greater number 
of persons, than those which are the 
mere, embodyings of an architect’s 
pottfolioi Th is, however, requires that 
thip^principles of the architect should 
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be allowed to vary from the strict 
proportions of the classic styles ; — or 
rather, that he should be allowed to 
copy the styles of civil architecture, 
whether of Greece or Rome, or of 
ancient Europe. The fault hithbrto 
has been, that designers of houses have 
taken all their ideas, models, and 
measurements from the religious rather 
than the civil buildings of antiquity ; 
and that they have thought the cu])itals 
of the Jupiter Stator more suited to 
an English gentleman’s residence than 
the capricious yet elegant decorations 
of a villa at J'ompeii. In tlic same 
way, until very lately, those who call 
themselves “ Gothic Architects” have 
been putting into houses windows 
from all the cathedrals and monas- 
teries of the country, but have seldom 
thought of copying the more suitable 
details of the many mansions and 
castellated houses that still exist. 
Better sense and better taste arc now' 
beginning to prevail, and wc observe 
excellent houses rising around us. 
Of these, by far the larger proiiortion 
are in the styles of the Middle Ages ; 
and for this reason, that the architects 
who prac.tisc in those styles ha\'C 
a wdder field to range in for their 
models, and have also more thoroughly 
emancipated themselves from their 
former professional thraldom. There 
is also a very decided reaction in tlic 
public taste in favour of the arts of 
the Middle Ages, or rather let us say, 
in favour of a style of national archi- 
tecture ; — and as the (ircck and Ro- 
man styles have little to connect them 
with the historical associations of an 
Englishman’s mind, they have fallen 
into comparative disfavour. For one 
purely classic house now erected, there 
arc three or four Gothic. The worst 
of it is, however, that from the low 
state into which architecture had fallen 
by the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and even for some time after- 
wards, there has been no suflicient 
space and opportunity for creating a 
number of good architects adequate 
to meet the demands of the public ; 
and hence, the gi^catcst barbarisms are 
being daily perpetrated, even with the 
best intentions of doing the correct 
thing, both on the part of the man who 
orders a bu ilding, and ofhim who builds. 
Architecture is a science not to be ac- 
quii'cd in a day, nor by inspiration ; — 
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nor will the existence of one eminent 
man in that profession immediately 
cause a hundred others of the same 
stamp to rise up around him. On the 
contrary, it requires a long course 
of scientific study, and of actual 
scientific practice; it demands that 
a great (juantity of traditionary pre- 
cepts be kept up, and handed down 
from master to pupil through many 
generations of students and practi- 
tioners : it requires the accumulation 
of an enormous number of good in- 
stances and examples ; and in most 
cases it is to be polished by long fo- 
reign travel. Now, all this cannot 
be accomplislicd in an impromptu, 
ofT-Iiaiid manner : the prolcssion of 
architecture requires to be raised and 
kei)t up at a certain height of ex- 
cellence through many long years: 
it is like the profession of medicine, 
of law, or the study of all scientific 
matters : when once the school of ar- 
chitecture declines, the practice of it 
declines in the same ratio, and the 
resuscitation of it becomes a work of 
considerable time. Such a regenerat- 
ing of architecture is going on amongst 
us : comparatively more money is 
now laid out on buildings than at any 
preceding period for the last hundred 
years: our architects arc becoming 
more scientific and more accomplish- 
ed : the profession is occupying a 
higher rank than it has lately done ; 
and we may, therefore, hojie for an 
increasing i)roportion of satisfiictory 
results. If only the public eye be 
cultivated and refined in a similar 
degree, we may reasonably expect 
that some beautiful and notable works 
will be executed. 

Not, however, to launch forth into 
the wide question of architectural fit- 
ness and beauty, we will confine our 
observations to two special topics; 
one concerning the ornamentation of 
architectural objects, the other con- 
ceiving the materials used in private 
dwellings. 

Thank goodness for it I but people 
are now beginning to see rather fur- 
ther than six inches beyond their 
noses, and to find out that if they 
adopt ornament as the starting point, 
and usefulness as the goal of their 
architectiirai course, they are likely 
to end in the committing of some 
egregious folly. Private persons ai’e 
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more convinced of this truth than 
public ones; and the uiiprofcssiouall^ 
crowd more than professed architects. 
Ill the one case, as ornament costs 
dear, the pocket puts an effectual drag 
on the vagaries of taste ; where- 
as, in the other, public money is most 
commonly spent without any virtual 
control : and again, all architects arc 
liable to descend to the prettincsscs 
of their profcs&ion rather than abide 
by the great qualities of properly ba- 
lanced proportion and design. A bad 
architect, too, is always seeking after 
ornament to conceal his mistakes of 
construction. In private houses, 
therefore, the superabundance of bad 
ornament that was adopted after a 
])eriod of its almost total disuse is now- 
giving way to a moderate employment 
of it; but, in public buildings, the 
rage fur covering blank spaces, and 
for getting rid of sharp edges or cor- 
ners, still continues. Persons who 
have not inquired practically into the 
matter can hardly believe how very 
meagre is the stock of ornament with 
w hich nine architects out of ten set 
up in their trade ; looking at what they 
usually employ in the Greek or Ko- 
man stylo, we observe that the details 
arc generally debased clumsy copies of 
antiques, jumbled together with much 
incongruity, and commonly altered 
in proportions. We do not apply this 
to capitals and bases, which are now 
wvrkcd w itli tolerable prec ision, though 
even in these we observe .a heaviness 
of hand and eye that detracts gicatly 
from their efiect ; wv refer more par- 
ticularly to mouldings, and to the de- 
coration of cornices and friezes. Any 
one wlio has visited the galleries of 
the Vatican, or wandered over the 
Acropolis of Athens, will recollect the 
broad freedom and spirit with w hich 
the most graceful details arc treated, 
and the total absence of stiffness or 
heaviness in any of the designs.; 
whereas, whoever takes tho trouble 
of lounging about Loudon must pre- 
pare his eye for that overload of thick 
heavy ornament which characterises 
wliat is now called the English stylo. 
The foliage of Greece and Italy was 
well worked in those countries, be- 
cause the objects represented by tlie 
architectural sculptor were familiar 
to his own and to the public eye ; his « 
own eye committed no blunder, nor 
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^ would the pnhlic 05'c luivc tolerated 
^it. In the application, too, olthe hu- 
man form to sciilptiuvd ornament, the 
proportions and harmonics of the 
body were too w’ell known and felt 
to allow of aiij" egregious errors taking 
place ; hence, even in the decorating 
a frieze, the ^vonderfnl taste and skill 
of the Greek and Roman artists fully 
appear ; whereas, in the hands of the 
English sculptor, such objects arc 
purely mythical — he knows tliein only 
by imagination, not by reality, and 
he properly designates ihem as “ fancy 
objects.” Hence their ciinnsiness, 
their heaviness, and their incongruity. 
In all the ordinary details of modern 
common hoiise-biiilding, the mould- 
ings and enrichments ordinarily used 
are of a very poor description ; deco- 
rators lived for a long time on the 
slender stores of the puerile and incre- 
tricions embellishments adoj»ted from 
the French, and translated, if we n)ay 
so say, f<jr tin* use of the Knglisti 
public; — they had lost the boldness 
and originality which made the stylo 
of Louis Xiy. tolerable, or rather 
agreeable; and they had substituted 
in its place the poorest and the clicap- 
cst kind of details that could be 
worked. T-et any one go and find 
out a house in Loudon, built between 
1780 and 1810 , and he will instantly 
remark the ineagrcness of wdiick we 
are speak ing. ( 1 rosvenor Sq u are and 
the adjacent streets abound with 
houses of this kind ; so docs Porthnd 
Place. Carlton House was one of the 
most notable examples. In the stead 
of this, after the war, came in a flood 
of Greek ornament ; every thing 
Roman was thrown aside ; all was to 
be either Doric or Attic, with an oc- 
casional admixture of the Egyptian : 
the Greek zig-zag, the Greek honey- 
suckle and acanthus, Doric llutings 
and flat bauds Ibr cornices, swarmed 
all over tlic lan<I. Many an honest 
builder must have broken his heart 
on the occasion, for his old ornament- 
books were no longer of use ; and he*. 
had, as it were, to learn his trade ail 
over again. From poor Ratty Langlcj’^, 
with his fiye orders of GotlJlo archi- 
tectures, who .was the type of architects 
toward&^fte end of the last centuiy, 
Smirke, and Wilkins, 

(j it all their own way at the 

of the present, such was 
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the commutation and revolution of 
ornamental propriety. These styles 
Were not the only ones that had to go 
through changes of accessory parts, and 
to siiflcr from the caprices of those 
that dressed them iqi for public exhi- 
bition : the reviA’^ers of the mediaj- 
val st3des, the new and old (Gothic 
men, ran also their race of absurdity 
and clumsy invention. It Avas long 
— A'crv long, before they could make 
ap])roach tOAvards a proj)Pr under- 
standing of the spirit of their prede- 
ecssors: all Avas to thmn a thorough 
mA^stcry : and it is aetunll^^ only within 
the last ten 3’ears that an v tolerable 
accuracy has been attained in such 
matters. Norman capitals used to be 
y)tit on shiil'ta of the loth century, and 
pcrjieiidicular corbels used in early 
Knglish buildings : as for the tracery 
of Avindows, it was “ (^onfu^ion Avorsc 
confounded” — architects tlier« ran 
(|iiite mad. In these classes of ornn- 
meiital forms, the faults of awkward 
aud ignorant imitators have been 
eqiiall.y apparent : for just as Knglish 
sculptors have made the Greek acan- 
tlnis and olive twine and enuTeath 
themselves like Dutch cabbages and 
crab-troes, so the modern (iothies 
have ma(ic their water-lilies, their 
ivA', their thistle, and their oak-leaves 
tAvist and frizzle in i>ra‘ternatural 
stiflhoss — while their griffins and 
heraldic monsters have ramped and 
regarded and clisplaA'ed in the most 
awful and mysterious manner, (io- 
thie decorators, too, fell into the mis- 
take of o\ cr- ornanumting their objects 
far more than the i)seudo- classical 
men did : Avhat used to be called (tO- 
tliic ornament in — no longer ago 

than that — is hoav so intolerable that 
many an expensive building rc(jniros 
to be rc-erected ere it can scpiare with 
the laAvs of common sense and gocal 
taste, (iothic furniture-makers went 
wild in their peculiar art ; and there 
are still numberless magnificent draw - 
ing-rooms that require to be entirely 
unfurnished ere their oAv'ners can laj" 
claim to an^’ portion of decorative 
discernment. Eton Hall and Font- 
hill (while the latter stood) Averc two 
notable instances of this lamentable 
excess of Gothic absurdity. Windsor 
Castle is by no means free from blame ; 
and in fact there is hardly a Gothic 
house in England, of modern date, 
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that docs not require tlie severe hand 
of the architectural rofornier. 

To hit tlic due medium in such 
matters is not easy; and the reason is, 
til at in archit(?cturc wo are all imi- 
tators, not oi igiiiators : we are all 
aiming at renovatinj? old thiiif^s and 
restoring old buildings, rather than at 
inventing new ones : and the result 
is, that architectural genius and inven- 
tion are thereby closely cramped and 
thwarted. , To imitate all the details 
of an old style in the closest manner 
is indispensable when ancient build- 
ings arc to be restored, or when an 
exact facsimile is to be produced in 
some new work : but for the ornamen- 
tal powers of the architect to be per- 
petually tied down to one set class of 
forms, is to low'cr him to the level of 
a Chinese artist. 

Unless we are mistaken, it appears 
to us that the Greeks imitated nature 
in her most jierfect and abstract forms 
of beauty : and that they, with their 
successors the Homans, or rather the 
later Greeks, sought for beautiful ob- 
jects as adapted to architectural orna- 
ment, wherever they could find them, 
^’hey were not prevented by any tra- 
ditional or conventional [iropricties 
from imitating and using the beautiful 
and the natural wherever they might 
exist : all the varied forms of nature 
would have conic right to them had 
they been willing. They seem, how- 
ever, not to have taken so wide a 
range as w e should have expected ; 
or else their works that ha>c come 
dow’ii to us arc so few' in number that 
their choice seems to have been rather 
restricted. The Middle Age architects 
also took a w ide or rather a free range 
in the forms of the vegetable and ani- 
mal world : but they wwked with bar- 
barous eyes and stitV bauds; nor till 
tlic twelfth century do they seem to 
have arrived at that artistical freedom 
and correctness wdiich arc requisite 
to interpret and to imitate the multi- 
plex forms of the natural world. As 
for the human figure, they confined 
themselves princii>ully to draperied 
forms ; and they embued these with 
considerable elegance; nevertheless, 
throjugh all their operations, w^e trace 
a want of anatomical knowledge, 
which not all their ready invention 
can conceal, and which is scarcely 
compensated by the value of their 
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sculpture, as a contemporaneous illus- 
tration of mediicval history, ller-^ 
aldry seems always to have been a 
mystic and a mythic art ; and hence 
heraldic forms have a certain privilege 
of caricature and distortion from which 
it is in vain to try to emancipate them. 

Such being the case, it becomes a 
question — liow should modern orna- 
ment be composed V Jn thcclassicstylCy 
arc w'c always to adhere to foreign 
foliage, foreign animals, and mytho- 
logical figures : and in the Gothic 
style, arc we always to jireserve the 
same rigidity a*nd distortion which 
prevailed as long as those styles w^ere 
in actual practice? Wc apprehend 
the true rule of aisthetics in this 
case to be, as w^e implied before, 
that for restorations or exact fac- 
similes of buildings, wbother classi- 
cal or mcdiiCval, the very form as 
well as the spirit of the ornaments 
contemporaneously used in such build- 
ings should be most strictly adopted. 
An imitation, unless it is an exact 
one, is good for nothing, as far as 
architecture is concerned. But should 
prevail on ourselves cither to de- 
part from these styles, or to carry out 
their main principles, so as to form a 
national st} Ic of oiir own — not a fixed 
one, but a style varying through dif- 
ferent ages, suiting itselfto the social 
requirements of each — tJien w c should 
be prepared, not only to call in tho 
aid of natural beauty to the fullest 
extent, but also to avail ourselves of 
all that rich fund of form which re- 
sults from the extensive use of scien- 
tific knowiedge, and the investigation 
of physical curves. There is no rea- 
son why such a style, or succession of 
styles, should not be formed,, if the 
great priucijiles of science and utility 
be taken as the substructure on which 
imagination may afteiwards raise its 
enrichment : and, if ever it come into 
existence, we Jiave the unlimited 
expanse of the iiui verse to range 
through ill search of beauty and har- 
mony. It is impossible to say what 
changes the introduction of new ma- 
thematical forms may not produce, 
and produce with good etfect; thus 
the beautiful curve of the catena 
w^ould not have been known, but for 
the introduction of suspension bridges. 
The application of tlic cycloid is 
paratively modern, though the curve 
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itself is ancient ; and the grand effect 
, of the horizontal line was not fullj^ 
known — despite of Greece and Rome — 
till our interminable lines of railroad 
had -stretched tlieir lengths across the 
land. In the same way, our more 
extended and more intimate know- 
ledge of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom ought to furnish us with an 
immense variety of new and beautiful 
forms of ornament — we do not mean 
of mythic or fanciful ornament, but of 
that highest and best kind of decora- 
tion, absolutc,and yet partial, imitation 
of nature. Thus, for cxamplc,have we 
a blank space, extending horizontally 
to a long distance, which we desire to 
cover with enrichments. AVe have 
our choice, either in mathematical 
forms and combination of forms, such 
as medheval architects might have 
applied, or else we may throw along 
it wreaths and branches of foliage, 
peopled with insect life, or enlivened 
by birds and animals. A succession 
of simple oak-branches or laurel- 
leaves, or the shoots of any other 
common plants, faithl'ully imitated, 
and cut into mimic life, from the in- 
animate stone, would form an orna- 
ment of the most effective kind, and 
Would constitute a work of art, being 
an intelligent and poetical interpreta- 
tion of natural beauty. In the build- 
ing of our houses, why should the 
straight line and sections of the circle 
be the only lines admissible for doors, 
windows, and roofs? Why should 
the Greek and Roman ovolo, cavetto, 
and square, be the only combination 
that we know of in our common mould- 
ings? How much richer were the 
architects of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, who drew with 
“free hands,” and gave us such exqui- 
site effects of light and shade ! Wc 
are firmly persuaded, that an archi- 
tect, deeply imbued with the scientific 
principles of his profession, and en- 
dowed, at the same time, with the 
hand and the eye of a skilful artist, 
may cause a most happy and useful 
reformation of our national archi- 
tecture. 

In our choice of materials for our 
common buildings, it appears that wc 
arc always struggling with a defi- 
ciency of" pecuniary means: for wc 
never yet met an architect whose 
skill was not thwarted, in this re- 
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spcct, by the necessities of his em- 
ployer. Such a man would have built 
a splendid palace, only he was not 
allowed to use stone ; another would 
have made a magnificent hall, had he 
been able to employ oak instead of 
deal. Whenever people are so situ- 
ated that they arc restricted in their 
choice of materials, they should re- 
member that they arc immediately 
limited, bofh in construction and 
in decorative forms ; and, being so 
limited, it becomes an absurdity in 
them to aim at any thing that is un- 
real, any thing that is in fact be- 
yond their means. This has been 
one of the curses of all architec- 
tural and ornamental art in modern 
times, that every thing has been imi- 
tative, fictitious, sham, make-be- 
lieve : — brick is stuccoed to look like 
stone, and fir is painted to look like 
oak. It is impossible for art to 
flourish when an iqaitative object can 
bo accepted in th6 place of original 
ones ; for when once public taste be- 
comes so much vitiated as to be easily 
satisfied with cheap copies of the real 
instead of the real itself, the produc- 
tive faculties of the artist and the 
manufacturer take a wrong turn, and 
go directly to increase rather than di- 
minish the evil. On architecture, the 
cflects of a corrupted national desire 
for the clicap and the easily made are 
peculiarly disastrous : this being the 
least suited of all arts to any thing 
like deception, since, to be good, it 
must be essentially real and true. 
Hence it has arisen, that instead of 
being content with humble brick, and 
learning how to convert that material 
to pur])Oses of ornamentation, the use 
of stucco and cement has become uni- 
versal — materials totally unsuited to 
our country and climate. The decora- 
tive portion of architecture has fallen 
into the same track, and elaborate 
looking things in plaster, and fifty 
other substances — in the production 
of which art has had no share — have 
come to cover our ceilings and our 
walls. Had not, indeed, the repairs 
and erection of public buildings called 
forth the dormant skill of our work- 
men, decorative art had long since 
become extinct amongst us It may 
therefore be taken as a fundamental 
rule in architecture, that the decora- 
tions of buildings should be made 
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either of the same materials as the forms ; but for geometrical figure 
edifices themselves, or that more cost- they arc allowable, and their stiff- 
ly substances should be combined ness, if justified by sufficient solidity, 
with the former, and should serve for will be found highly suitable for build-- 
the decorator to exercise his skill on. iiigs of such a kind. 

Thus the combination of stone with Whenever the means of the cm- 
brick, an old-fashioned expedient, is ploycr are ample enough, let liini 
good, because it is justified by all the make up his mind to sink a little 

exigencies of constructive skill, and additional capital, and build a good 

because it is founded on common stone house, that shall last him and 

sense. Look for what effectivo build- bis fa\uily for a couple of centuries, 

ings may be thus produced at Lin- instead of a rickety edifice, that"' can 
coin’s Inn, the Temple, St James’s, endure for only a couple of genera- 
and several of our colleges in Ihc uni- tious. And, iu this case, let hiui 
versitics : how intrinsically superior call in the decorative aid of the arelii- 
arc these to the flimsy shabby build- tcct, to whatever amount liis taste 
ings of Ivcgcnt Street and its dictates. Ornament, to be eflective, 

Park : even old Buckingham House need not be abundant ; it should be 

was good in conii)arison with some cmplojTd sparingly rather than llic 
of these. Or go to ITampton C’oiirt contrary ; and, if kept in its proper 
and Kensington, and sea how much place, and limited to its due purposes, 
grandeur may be produced bj^ ju o- it will reward its owner’s C}C, and u ill 
portions and well-combined decora- prove a permanent source of artiticial 
lion, witliout any cement, stucco, or satisfaction. Good stone- work with - 
paint, to bedizen the walls. If a man out, and good oak- work within, will 
cannot be content to adopt plain brick make a house that a prince may live 
with such instances as these before iu. A good house, w^cll built and 
bis eyes, lot him traA^el forth a little, w ell decorated, is like a good coat — 
and sec what the effect of the great there is some ]>lcasuro iu >vearing it ; 
brick buildings is in Ilolland, or the it wdll last long, and look wxll the 
soutli-*wcst of Franc.c, where tlieir.ost whole time ; it wdll bear reparation ; 
admirable cburcbos and public edi- and (though wc cannot say the same 
ficos arc all erected of this material, of any short-cut, upper Bejijnmtii, or 
Sculptured ornamont is of course out jacket w'c ever w oi’C — wc wish wc 
of the (lucfcliou iu such a ease ns this : could) it will always fetch the pice 
nothing but stone -will bear the chisel given for it. Wo have plenty of the 
and mallet to produce any effect that finest stone and timber within this 
shall satisfy the eye and the judg- snug little island of ours, and it is 
mout of the lover of natural l)ennh\ cntin-ly our ow n fault that wx are 
Wc protest strongly against all not one ot the best-built people iu 
fnra-coWi imitations of seu1])tural the universe. 
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IIow I hxi me a Yeoman, 
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now I BECAME A YEOMAN. 
Chapter T. 


Hap the royal army of Israel been 
accoutred after the colour and fashion 
of the British battalions, I am quite 
satisfied that another enigma would 
liavejbeen added by King Solomon to 
his special list of incomprehensibilities. 
The extraordinary fascination wliich 
a red coat exercises over the minds 
and optics of the fair sex, a])pears to 
me a greater phenomenon than any 
wliich has been noticed by (Jtocthc in 
his Theory of the Devclojiment of 
Colours. Tlie same fragment of en- 
sanguined cloth will irritate a bull, 
charm a viper, and bewitch the heart 
of a w^oinan. Ko civilian, however 
good-looking or clean-limbed — and I 
rather pique myself upon my pins — 
has the ghost of a chance when op- 
posed in the lists of love to an officer, 
a mail-guard, a whipper-in, or a post- 
man. You may be as clever a fellow 
as ever coopered up an article for the 
Magazine, as great a poet as Byron, 
in beauty an Antinous, in wit a Sel- 
wyn, in oratory a Canning — you may 
dance like Vestris, draw’ like Grant, 
ride like Alexander; and yet, wdtli all 
these accomplishments, it is a Imn- 
dred chances to one that your black 
coat, although fashioned by the shears 
and polished by the goose of Stultz, 
will be extinguished by the gaudy 
scarlet liabiJinients of a raw-boned 
ensign, emancipated six months ago, 
for thelirst time in his life, from the 
wilderness of a Highland glen, and 
even now as aw’kw ard a cub as ever 
presumed to plunge into the perils of 
a polka. 

Let no man, nor woman cither, 
consider these observations flummery 
or verbiage. They arc my calm de- 
liberate *oi)inions, written, it is true, 
Tinder circiiinstancos of considerable 
irritation, but nevertheless deliberate. 
I have no love to tluj army, for I have 
been sacrificed for a dragoon. JVIy 
affections have been slighted, my per- 
son vilified, my professional prospects 
damaged, and my constitution feaifully 
shaken in consequence of this milifnry 
mania. I have made an idiot of my- 


self in the eyes of my friends and re- 
latives. 1 have absolutely goneiqion 
the turf. 1 have lost soim* valuable 
inches of epidermis, and every bone 
of my body feels at the present 
moment as sore as though I were the 
sole survivor of a terrific railway 
collision. A more injured individual 
than myself never mounted upon a 
three-legged stool, and from that high 
altitude 1 now hurl dowm dcliaiicci 
and anathemas upon the regulars, be 
they horse or foot, sappers or miners, 
artillery, pioneers, or marines ! 

It was my accursed fate to love, 
and love in vain. 1 do not know 
whether it w\as the eye or the instep, 
the form or the voice, of Edith Bogle, 
which first drew" my attention, and 
finally fascinated my regards, as I 
behold her swMinming sw'an-liko dowm 
the Assembly Kooms at the last 
IVaverley Ball. A more beautiful 
representative of Die Vernon coulil 
not have been found within the 
boundary of tlie three Idngdoms. Her 
rich auburn hair liowcd out from be- 
neath the crimson nctw’ork which 
strove in vain to confine within its 
folds tliat bright luxuriant sea — on 
lier brow there lay one pearl, pure as 
an angers tear — and oh ! sweet even 
to bew ilderment w as the smile that 
she cast around her, as, resting upon 
the arm of the moody Master ol 
Ravcnsw'ood, she floated aw’ay — a 
thing of light — in the mazy cnrreiil 
of the w altz ! I shall not dwell now 
upon the circumstances of the subse- 
quent introduction ; on the delicious 
lioiir of converse at the supper- tabli' * 
or on the wliispered, and — as 1 flaltor- 
cd myself— conscious adieiix, wlicii, 
w'ith palpitating heart, 1 veiled her 
fair shoulders wdth the shawl, and fell 
the soft lU'cssiire of her fingers as 1 
tenderly assisted her to her chair. 1 
went home that night a love^icK 
IVrifev to the Signet. One fairy foriu 
W’as the sole subject of my dreauf.', 
and next morning 1 woke to the con- 
viction, that without Edith Bogle carlli 
W’ould be a wilderness, and even 
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bowers of Paradise damp, chilly, and 
uncomfortable. 

There is no comfort in looking back 
upon a period when hope was high 
and unchecked. T have met with 
men who, in their maudiiti moments 
— usually towards the close of the 
evening — were actnatad by an im- 
pulse similar to that which compelled 
the Ancient Mariner to renew his 
wondrous talc : and T have heard 
them on such occasions recount the 
whole circumstances of tlicir unfor- 
tunate wooing with voices choked by 
grief, and with tears of tender imbe- 
cility. I have observed, however, 
that, on the morrow succeeding such 
disclosures, these gentlemen have in- 
variably a shy and sheepish appear- 
ance, as though inw’unlly conscious 
that they had extended their confi- 
dence too far, and rather dubious as 
to the sincerity of theii* apparent 
sympathizers. Warned by their ex- 
ample, I hold it neither profitable nor 
wise to push my own confessions too 
far. If Edith gave me at the outset 
more encouragement than she ought 
to have done — if she systematically 
led me to believe that 1 had made an 
impregsion ii])oii her heart — if she 
honoured me with a preference so 
marked, that it deceived not only 
myself, but others — let the blame be 
hers. l?ut why should I go minutely 
into the courtship of half a year? 
As difficult, indeed, and as futile, 
would it be to describe tlie alternations 
of an Ajiril day, made up of sunshine 
and of showTi*, of cloud and rainbow^ 
and storm — sometimes mild and hojie- 
ful, then ominous of an eve of tem- 
pest. l\)r a long time, 1 had not the 
slightest suspicion that I liad a rival. 
I remarked, indeed, w'ith somew hat of 
dissatisfaction, that Edith appeared 
to listen too complacently to the 
conmionphiec flatteries of the oflicers 
who are the habitual Iiauiiters of 
private ball and of ])ublu* assi mbly. 
She danced loo often with Ensign 
Corkingham, flirted rather openly 
with ]\Iajor C hawser, and certainly 
had no business whatever to be pre- 
sent at a military fete and cham- 
pagne limcljeon given at the Castle 
by these brave defenders of their 
country. 1 was not invited to that 
fete, and the eirciimstmiee, as I well 
remember, w as the cause of a week’s 
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coolness between us. Eiit it was not 
until Lieutenant Roper of the dra- 
goons appeared in the field that I 
lelt any particular cause for uneasi- 
ness. 

To give the devil his dne, Roper 
was a handsome fellow. lie stood 
upw^ards of six feet in his boots, had 
a splendid head of curling black hair, 
ami a mustachio and wdiiskers to 
match. Ilis nose was beautifully 
aipiiline, his eyes of the darkest hazel, 
ami a perpetual smile, which the puppy 
had cultivated from infancy, disclosed 
a box of brilliantylominoes. 1 knew 
Roper w ell, for I liad twice bailed him 
out of the police- oflicc, and, in return, 
he invited me to mess. Our obliga- 
tions, therefore, to each other might bo 
considered as iiearl}" equal — in fact, 
the balance, if any, lay upon his side, 
as upon one occasion he had won from 
me rather more than fifty pounds at 
ccartck He w^as not a bad fellow 
either, thougli a little slap-dash in his 
manner, ami somewhat supercilious in 
his cups ; on which occasions — and 
they WTre not imfroqiient — he was by 
far too general in his denunciation of 
all classes of civilians. lie w\as, I 
believe, the younger son of a Stafford- 
shire baronet, of good connexions, 
but no money — in fact, his patrimony 
w\as his commission, and he w as no- 
toriously on the outlook for an heir- 
ess. Now", Edith Bogle w as rumour- 
ed to have tw enty thousand pounds. 

Judge thou of iny disgust, wlicn, on 
ray return from a rent-gathering ex- 
pedition to Argylcshire, I found Lieu- 
tenant Roper absolutely domiciled 
with the Bogles. I could not call 
then' of a forenoon on my "way from 
the rarliament- House, without find- 
ing tlie confounded dragoon seated on 
the sofa beside Edith, gabbling away 
with infinite fluency about the last 
ball, or the. next review, or w'orsted- 
work, or some similar abomination. 
I question whether he had e\er rend 
a single boe-k .sine,e he was at school, 
and yet there he sat, initr-quoting 
Bjron to Edith — who was rather of a 
nnnaiitic turn — at no allowance, and 
making w iki w ork Avifh passages out 
of Tom ^loore's Loves of the Angels. 
JJow" the deuce he got hold of them, 
1 am iinaide lip to this da} to fathoin. 
1 enspect he had sonudiow or other 
possessed himself of a copy of the 
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“ Beauties,” and dedicated an hour 
<}acb morning to committing exti'acts 
to memory. Certainly he never 
opened bis mouth without enunciating 
some rubbish about bulbuls, gazelles, 
nnd cliiboin^ues ; he designated 
Edith his riiingari, and swore round- 
ly by the Koran and Kiebaubs. It 
was to me perfectly inconceivable how 
any woman of common intellect could 
listen to such egregious nonsense, and 
yet I could not disguise from myself 
tlie consciousness of the fact, that 
Miss Bogle rather liked it than other- 
wise. 

llopcr liad another prodigious ad- 
vantage over me. Edith was fond of 
riding, an exercise to which, from my 
earliest years, I have bad the utmost 
abhorrence. 1 am not, 1 believe, con- 
stitntionall}" timid, and yet I do not 
know almost any ordeal wliicli I would 
not cheerfully undergo, to save me 
from the necessity of pas>ing along a 
stable bcliiiid the. heels of half a dozen 
stationary horses. AYbo knows at 
wdiat moment the concealed demon 
may be awaked within them ? They 
ure aluays cither neighing, or pulling 
at their hniters, or stamping, or 
whisking their tails, in a manner 
w’hlcb is absolutely Irighlful ; and it 
is impossible to predict the ex act mo- 
ment they may select for lashing out, 
mid, it may be, scattering your brains 
by the force of a lioof most murder- 
ously shod with half a liundrcd-w eight 
of iron, 'j’hc descent of Hercules to 
Hades seems to me a feat of mere in- 
significance coni])iu'ed with the cleau- 
iiig out of the Augean stables, if, a.s T 
presume, the inmates 'were not p.revi- 
oiislv removed. 

lloper, on the contrary, rode like a 
Centaur, or tlic late Duciw. lie 
had several brutes, on one or other of 
w'hich you might see him every atter- 
aoon prancing a^oug rriiices Street, 
mid he very shortly contrived to make 
himself tlie constant comiiar.ion of 
Edith in his daily rides. AVhat took 
place oil these occasions, of coiir.^e I do 
not know. It ivas, however, quite 
clear to me, that the sooner thi.s sort 
of thing was put an end to the better ; 
nor should I have cared one farthing 
had a civil war broke out, if that event 
could have ensured to me the ever- 
lasting absence of the pert and pesti- 
lential dragoon. 


In this dilemma I resolved to make 
a confidante of my cousin Mary Mng- 
gerland. Mary and I were the best 
possible friends, havingfiirtcd together 
for five successive seasons, with inter- 
missions, on a sort of general Under- 
standing that nothing serious wa."^ 
meant, and that cither party was at 
liberty at any time to cry off in case 
of an extraneous attachment. She 
listened to the history of my sorroivs 
with infinite complacency. 

“ I am afraid, George,” she said, 
“ that yon have no chance "whatever : 
I know Edith w'cll, and liavc heard 
her say, twenty times over, that she 
never will marry any man unless he 
belongs to the army.” 

“ Tlicn I liave been oxccedinglv 
ill-used ! ” 

“ O fie, George — I wonder at you! 
Do you think that nobody besides 
yourself has a right to cliauge their 
mind? Ifoiv often, I should like to 
know, have you varied your attach- 
ments during the last tliree years ? ” 

“ That is a "very difierent matter, 
iSiary.” 

“ Will you have the kiiidncss to 
ex])lain the difi'erciicc ? ” 

“ J'shaw ! is there no dislinetion 
lu'tween a more passing flirtation and 
a deep-rooted passhm like mine?” 

“ J understand— this is the first 
time there has been a rival in the 
case. AVcll — I am soriy 1 cannot 
]i( J]) you. Eely upon it that Boper 
is the man ; and, to be plain with 
you, I am not at all surprised at 
it.” 

“ Mary ! — what do you mean ?” 

“ Do you really know so little of 
the sex as to flatter yourself that a 
lively girl like Edith, with iv.ore ima- 
gination than wit, would prefer yon, 
who - pardon me, dear cousin— arc 
ra!h(‘r ji eommoiiplace sort of person- 
age, to a gay young officer of dra- 
goon'?? Why, don’t yon see that he 
more to her in one hour than 
you do ill four- and -twenty V Are nut 
his manners more fascinating— his at- 
tentions more pointed — ^liis looks” — 

“ Tpon my w'ord, Miss Mary!” 

I exclaimed, “ this is going rather 
too far. Do you moan to say that in 
point of personal appearance” — 

“ I do, indeed, George. You know' 

I iiromised you to be candid.” 

“ Say no more. I S( e tlmt you 
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women arc all alike. TJiese con- 
Ibuuded scarlet coats ” — 

“Are remai-kably becoming; and 
really I am not sure that in one of 
them— if it were particularly well 
made— you might not look almost as 
well as Roper.” 

“ I have half a mind to turn post- 
man ! ” 

“ Not a bad idea for a man of let- 
ters. But why don't you huritV” 

“ I dislike riding.” 

“ You stupid creature ! Edith never 
will marry you: so you may juj*t as 
well abandon the idea at once.” 

So ended my conference Avith my 
cousin. I had made it a rule, how- 
ever, never to believe above one half 
of wliat Miss Mary Miiggerland said ; 
and, upon the whole, I am inclined to 
think that Avas a most liberal alloA\"- 
ance of credulity. A young lady is 
not always the safest depository of 
such scerets, or the Avisest and most 
sound adviser. A little spice of spite 
is usually intermingled Avith her coun- 
sels ; and I doubt Avhether in one case 
out of ten they sincerely wish success 
to their simple and confiding clients. 
On one point, hoAvcA^er, I Avas inclined 
to think her right. Edith certainly 
had a decided military bias. 

i begin to think that thcire is more 
injudicial astrology than moat people 
arc inclined to admit. To what other 
mysterious fount than the stars can 
Avc trace that extraordinary pj'inciplc 
Avhich regulates men in the choice of 
their diflerent professions V ^J'akc half 
a dozen lads of the same standing and 
calibre ; give them the same education ; 
inculcate them with the same doc- 
tj ines ; teach them the identical cate- 
chism ; and yet you Avill find that in 
this matter of profession there is not 
the slightest cohesion among them. 
Had I been born under the influence 
of Mars, I too might have been a dra- 
goon — as it was, Saturn, my plane- 
tary godfather, had devoted me to the 
law, and hero I stood a discomfited 
concocter of processes, and a botcher 
of deeds and titles. Pondering these 
things deeply, I made my way to tlie^ 
Parliament-House, then in the full 
hum attendant upon the close of the 
Session. The usual groups of the 
briefless were gathered around the 
stoves. As I happened to have a 


paper in my hand, I Avas instantly 
assailed by half a dozen. 

“ Hallo, M‘Whirter, my fine fel- 
low — d’ye want a counsel ? Set you 
doAvn clica]) at a condescendence,’^ 
cried INfr Anthony Whanp, a tall bar- 
rister of considerable facctiousness. 

“ I say, M‘Whirter, is it a semt- 
pUnai Hand it over to Randolph; 
he has lots of experience in that line.” 

“ (let out, you heretical humbug ! 
Never mind these fellows, George. 
Tip, and I’m your man,” said Ran- 
dolph. 

“ Can any body tell me who is 
pleading before the Second Division 
Just now?” asked a youth, looking 
rather Avhite in the gills. 

“ Old Windlass. He’s good for 
three fjuarters of an hour at least, and 
then the judges liaAo to give their 
opinions.” 

“ I’m devilish glad to hear it. I 
think 1 shall bolt.” 

“ Haven’t you got that case over 
yet. Prior?” 

“ No, nor sha'n’t fer a week. A 
confounded count and reckoning, Avith 
columns of figures as long as Anthony. 
Well, Scripio, hoAv arc stocks?” 

“ Rather shakey. What do you 
say to a shot at the Northerns ? ” 

“ O, hang Northerns ! I burned 
my fingers with them a month ago,” 
replied Randolph. “ This seems a fine 
afternoon. Who’s for Mus.selburgh ? ” 

“ I can’t go to-day,’’ said Whaup. 
“ I Avas tempted yesterday with a 
shilling, and sold myself.” 

“Who is the unfortunate imr- 
chaser ? ” 

“ Tom Ilargate, crimp-general to 
the yeomanry.” 

“Pm delighted to hear it, old fel- 
low! We have been Avanting yoit 
for two years back in the corps. 
’Gad ! Avon’t we have fun when we 
go into quarters. I say, M‘Whirter 
— why don’t you become a yeoman ?” 

I started at the suggestion, which, 
strange to say, had never crossed my 
mind before. There was a way then* 
open to me — a method left by which 
I might satisfy, without compromis- 
ing my professional character, the 
scruples of Edith, and become a mem- 
ber of the military service without 
abandoning the pen. The man that 
hesitates is lost. 
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“T know,” I replied. ‘‘I 
think J .slioukl rather like it. It seems 
a pretty uuitbnu.’' 

“ Pretty ! ” said Randolph. “ By 
the fjord lliury, it’s the splashcst 
affair possible! I'll tell yon what, 
]\l‘VVhirter, Vll back you in the yeo- 
man’s jiicktit and pantaloons against 
the Apollo Bolvidcre.” 

“It is regular (Queen's service, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Of course it is. Only we have no 
flogging.” 

“'riiat’s no groat disadvantage. 
Well, nj)on iny word, I liave a great 
mind” 

“Then, by Jove, there goes the 
very man! Hallo — Hargatc, J say 
— Tom llargate ! ” 

“ Whal’s the row?” 

“ Here's a new recruit for yon. 
George M‘\\'hirter, W.S. Book him 
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down, and credit me ^\ith the bomity 
money.” 

“ The Edinburgh squadron, of 
course,” said Hargate, presenting me 
W'ith a shilling. * 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” said one of 
my friiMids. ‘ ^ There are better lancers 
than the Templars. 'Fhe Dalmalioy 
die, but they never surrender ! ” 

“ Barntoii a la rescousae cried 
another. 

“No douking in the Dalkeith!” 
observed a tliird. 

“Nonsense, boys! yon arc con- 
founding him. JVPWhirtcr and An- 
thony Whaiip shall charge side by 
aide, and W{)c betide the insurgent 
wlio crosses their path ! ” said Ran- 
dolph. “So the sofuier yon look aft(U’ 
your equipments the better.” 

In this identical manner was I 
nailed for the yeomanry. 
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I confoss that a thrill of consider- 
able exultation ])orviuhMl my frame, 
as I beheld one morning on my dress- 
ing-table a parcel vliich conscience 
whisi)ered to me contained the Master- 
piece of Buckmaster. Willi palpitat- 
ing hand I cut the cord, undid the 
.brown pa])cr foldings, and feasted my 
eyes in n trance of ecstasy upon the 
pantaloons, all gorgeous with the nal 
strijx' ; upon the jacket glittering n ith 
its g.ilaxy of buttons, and the polished 
giorv of tin* .shoulder scales. Not 
Lnniedly, but with a protracted .sense 
of keen on joy men I, I ea.sed myself in 
llic* milif.iry shell, .slung on the ponch- 
belt, b'l kled the sabre, and finally ad- 
jiisled the magnificent helmet on iny 
hrow s. I looked into tin* mirror, and 
liardlj^ could recognise the counter- 
part of i\lar.s nhicli confronted mo. 

“ ’Ods scimiters !” cried T, mi- 
sheatliiiig my Billioa, and dealing, 
with a reckless disregard to cx)>ense, 
a terrific cut at the bed-post — “ Let 
me catch any fellow saying that the 
yeomanry are not a constitutional 
force ! ” 

And so I strode into the breakfast- 
room, where my old housekeeper was 
adjusting the materials for the matu- 
tinal meal. 

“ Lord save us a’ !” cried Nelly, 


dropping in her astonishment a platbu' 
of finii.ans upon tlio floor — “ Lord 
save us a’, and keep us frac the sin 
o’ bbiid.'^hed ! Dear-a-mc, !Maister 
(4eorg<*, can that really be yon 1 IJae 
ye turned oHisher, and are ye gauii 
oot to feeht ! ” 

“ To be .‘^nre, Nelly. 1 liavo joined 
the yeomanry, and wo shall turn out 
next week. How do yon like the 
nniibrin ? ” 

“ J)inna speak to me o’ unicorns' 
I’m auld enough to mind the days o' 
that bliiidy mnnlerin’ villain Jjony- 
jiart}^, wha was loot loose upon hu/, 
as a .scourge and a tribulation for the 
baekslidiiigs o’ a sinfn’ land : and, 
wae’s me ! mony a mither that parbul 
frae her son, maybe as bonny, or a 
hantle bonnier than yonr.sel’, had 
sair eon, au.d a lirokeu lieart, when 
she heard that her laddie was streekil 
cauld ami stiff on the weary field o’ 
Waterloo! Na — for gndeiiess sake, 
dinua draw yer award or I’ll swarif! 
O, pit it aff-- pit it aff, Maistcr George 
— There’s a dear bairn, bide at haine, 

‘ and dimia gang yo a aodgerin’ 1 'Fliink 
o’ the mither that lo’cs yc, forbyc 
yer twa aunties. Wad ye bring tloun 
their hairs — I canna ca’ them a’ grey, 
for Mis.s Kirsty’s is as red as a lobster 
— ill sorrow to the grave ? ” 
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“ Why, you old f ool, wliat arc yo 
thinking of? We arc not going out to 
light — mendy for exercise.” 

^ “ Waur and waur ! Can ye no tak’ 
yir ycxerceoso at haiiie, or doim at 
the Links wi’ golf, or gang awa* to 
the lishiii’V IVadna that be better 
than stravagiii’ througli the streets, 
wi’ a lang swiird harliii’ ahiiit ye, 
and consortin’ wi’ deboshed dragoons, 
and drinkiii’ the haill nicht, and rin- 
nin’ wild after the lasses? And if 
ye’re no gaun out to fecht, what’s the 
use o’ ye ? Are ye gaun to turn auither 
Claverse, and burn and hang puir 
folk like the wicked and bluid- thirsty 
troopers lang syne? Ycxercccsc in- 
deed ! I wonder, IVIaister (Icorge, 
ye’re no just ashamed o’ yersel’ !” 

“ Hold your tongue, you old fool, 
and bring the tea-pot.” 

“ Fnle ! ’Heed J’m nia^'be jn.st an 
auld fide to gH\»g on clattering that 
gate, for I never kent yo tak’ glide 
advice syne ye w'erc a winiii. Awed ! 

\ le that will to (Uipar maun to Cupar. 
Ve’so hae it a’ y(‘r aiu w'ay ; but maybe 
we’ll see some day suue, when >e’re 
niiTicd Jianni on a Miutler wi’ a broken 
jeg, or a stab in tlie w amc, or a bullet 
ill the barns, whilk o’ ns tvva is the 
greater fule !” 

“ Confound that w'oninn !” thought 
J, as T peiisiv’ely buttered my roll. 
‘* What with her Cameroniau non- 
sense and heri)ro[)liecies,slic is enough 
to disband a regiment.” 

And, to say the truth, her last hint 
about a broken leg w^as not altogether 
foreign to 1113 ^ ow’ii apj)rehensioiJs. I 
had recollected of late, with no slight 
uneasiness, that for this sort of service 
a horse was (piite as iiidispoiisable as 
H man ; and, as already hinted, 1 had 
more than doubts as to my ow 11 eipies- 
trian capabilities. However, 1 com- 
forted myself w ith the retlection, that 
out of the fifty or sixty yeomen wdiom 
J know, not one had ever sustained 
ail}" serious injury ; and I resolved, 
as a further ])recaiitioii against acci- 
dent, to purvey rnc the very quietest 
horse that could be found any where. 
Steadiness, 1 have always understood, 
is the characteristic feature of tlio 
Hritish cavalry. 

My correspondence that morning 
was not of the legal kind- In the 
first place, I received a circular from 


the commanding- oflicer, extremely 
laudatory of the recruits, whose zeal 
for the service did them so much 
credit. Wo were called upon, in an 
animated address, to maintain the 
higli character of the regiment-— to 
prove ourselves worthy successors of 
those w ho had ridden and fought be- 
fore 11 s — to turn out regularly and 
imnclually to the field, and to keep 
our accoutrements in ordei*. Next 
came a more laconic and jiithy epistle 
from the adjutant, annoniicing the 
hours of drill, and tlic different ar- 
rangements for the week ; and finally, 
a communication from the convener 
of the mess committee. 

’Jo all these f cordially assented, 
and having nothing better to do, be- 
tlmnghl me of a visit to the Bogles. 
J pictured to myself the surprise of 
Edith on beholding me in my novel 
character. 

“ She shall see,” thought T, “ that 
years of dissipation in a barrack or 
guard- room, are not necessary to qua- 
lify a higU-mindi'd legal practitioner 
for assuming his place in the ranks of 
the delendors of his country. She 
shall ow n that native #lour is an ini- 
jmlsi*., not a science. She shall con- 
fess that the volunteer w ho becomes 
a soldier, sinipl}" because the commou- 
w'(»alth reij Hires it, is actuated bj’ a 
higher motive than the regular, witk 
his prospects of pa.y and (> 1 ‘ promotion. 
What was Karl Theodore Korner, 
author of the Lyre and Sword, but a 
sim[dc Saxon yeoman? and yet is there 
any jiaine, Bluclier’s not oxeopted, 
w'hich stirs the, military heart of Ger- 
many more thriliinglj' than his? And, 
upon my honour, even as a matter of 
taste, 1 inliiiitely prefer this blue uni- 
form to the more t lashing scarlet. It 
is true they might have given us tails 
to Ihe jacket,” continued I solilo- 
quizing, as a young vagabond wdio 
])asscd, hazarded a contumelious re- 
mark regarding tlie S 3 mmetry of my 
nether person. “ But, on tlie whole, 
it is a manly and a simple garb, and 
Edith cannot be such a fool as not ta 
appreciate the, motives which bavo 
led me to assume it.” 

So saying, I rung the Bogles’ bell. 
Edith w^as in the drawing-room, and 
there also, to my no small mortifica- 
tion, was Lieutenant Koper. They 
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wei'e sltthig together on the sofa, and 
I rather thought Miss Bogle started 
as 1 came in. 

“ Goodness gracious I Mr M‘Whir- 
ter,” cried she with a giggle — Edith 
never looked well when she giggled — 
“ What have you been doing with 
yourself? ” 

“lam not aware, Miss Bogle, that 
there is any thing very extraordi- 
nary ” 

“ O dear, no ! I bog your pardon 
for laughing, but really you look so 
funny ! I have been so used, 3’ou 
know, to sec you in a black coat, that 
the contrast is rather odd. Pray for- 
give my^ ignorance, IVIr M‘WIiirter, 
but what is that dress?” 

“ The uniform of the Mid- Lothian 
Yeomanry Cavalr}", madam. We are 
going iuto quarters next week.” 

“ How very nice I Do you know 
it is one of the prettiest jackets lever 
saw ? Don’t you think so, Mr llo- 
per?” 

“ Veway much so,” replied Boper, 
reconnoitring me calmly through bis 
ej’eglass. “ A veway handsome 
turn-out indeed. ’Pjon my honour, I 
had no idea Wey got up things so 
cleverly in the fcncibles ” 

“ Yeomauiy, if you please, Lieu- 
tenant Roper I ” 

“ Ah, yes ! Ycomanr)" — so it is. I 
say, M‘Whirtcr, ’pon my soul, do you 
know, you look quite killing! Do, 
like a good fellow, just march to the 
corner of the room, and let us have a 
look at you on the other side.” 

“ Oh do, Mr M‘Whirtcr !” suppli- 
cated, or rather supplemented Edith. 

T felt as if 1 could have shot him. 

“ You’ll excuse me, Roper, for not 
going through drill just now. If you 
like to come to the review, you shall 
see how our regiment can behave. 
At any rate, we shall be happy to see 
you at mess.” 

“ Oh certainly, certainly ! Yeway 
good things those yeomanry messes. 
Always a deal of claret, I believe.” 

“ And pray, Mr M*Whirter, what 
rank do you hold in that distinguished 
corps ?” asked Miss Bogle. 

“ A full private, madam.” 

“Goodness gracious!— then you’re 
not even an officer I ” 

“ A private of the yeomanry, Miss 
^ Bogle, is, let me inform you, totally 
independent of rank. We enrol our- 


selves for patriotism, not for pay. 
We are as honourable a body as the 
Archers of the Scots Guard, the Ca- 
valiers of Dundee, or the Mousque- 
taircs ” 

“ How romantic and nice ! 1 de- 
clare, you are quite a D’Artagnan ! ” 
said Edith, who had just read the 
Trois Mousfjuctaires, 

“Don’t they pay you?” said 
Roper. “ ’Pon my honour that’s 
too bad. If I were you I’d memo- 
rialize the Horse Guards. By the 
way, M^AVhirtcr, what sort of a 
charger have you got V” 

“ >\'hy, to say the truth,” replied 
I, hesitatingl)’^, “lam nojj furnished 
with a horse as yet. I am just going 
to look out for one at some of the 
livery stables.” 

“ jyiy dear friend,” said Koper, 
with augmented interest, “ I strongly 
recommend you to do nothing of the 
kind. These fellows will, to a dead 
certain t}*^, sell you some sort of a 
brute that is cither touched in the 
wind or dead lame ; and I can tell 
3’ou it is no joke to be spilt in a 
charge of cavalr3\” 

I felt a sort of sickening sensation 
as I recalled the lines of Schiller — 

** Young Piccoiomiui, known by his 
plume 

And his long hair, gave signal for the 
tronchos ; 

Himself leapt lirst, the regiment all 
plunged after. 

Ills charger, by a halbert gored, reared 
up, 

Flung him with violence off, and over 
him 

The liorscs, now no longer to be 
curbed ” 

The fate of Max might be mine, 
and Edith might be left, a mournful 
Tlickla, to perform a moonlight pil- 
grimage to my grave in the solitary 
churchyard of Portobello ! 

“ Do you really think so, Roper?” 
said I. 

“ Think so ! I know *it,” replied 
the dragoon. “ Never while you live 
trust yourself to the tender mercies of 
a livery stable. It’s a regular maxim 
in the army. Pray, are you a good 
rider?” * 

“ Pretty — fairish — tolerable. That 
is, I can ride.” 

“ All I I see — ^want of practice 
merely— ell?” 
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“ Just so.” 

“ Well, then, it’s a lucky thing that 
I’ve seen you. I have just the sort 
of animal you want — a regular-bred 
horse, sound as a roach, quiet as a 
lamb, and quite up to the cavalry 
movements. Masaniello will suit your 
weight to an ounce, and you shall 
have him for seventy guineas.” 

“ That’s a very long price, Iloper ! ” 

“ For Masaniello V I assure you 
he’s as cheap as dirt. I would not 
sell him for twice the sum : only, you 
see, we arc limited in our number, and 
my father insists upon my keeping 
other two which he bred himself. If 
you lika to enter Masaniello for the 
races. I’ll ensure your winning the 
cup.” 

“ Oh do, Mr ^[‘Whirtcr, take Mr 
Roper’s advice ! ” said Edith. “ ^Ma- 
sauiello is such a pretty creature, and 
so quiet ! And then, after the week is 
over, you know you can come and 
ride with us.” 

“ Won’t you take sixty, Roper?” 

“ Not a penny less than seventy,” 
replied the dragoon. 

“ Well, then, i shall take him at 
that. Pounds?” 

“ Guineas. Call down to-morrow 
forenoon at Piershill, and you shall 
have delivery. Now, Miss Bogle, 
what do you say to a canter on the 
sands?” 

I took my leave rather satisfied 
than otherwise with the transaction. 
Edith evidently took a warm interest 
in my welfare, and her suggestion as 
to future expeditious was quite en- 
chanting. Seventy guineas, to be 
sure, was a deal of money, but then 
it was something to be assured of 
safety for life and limb. On the street 
I encountered Anthony Whaup. 

“ Well, old fellow,” quoth An- 
thony, “ how arc you getting on ? 
Pounding away at drill, eh?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Faith, you had better look sharp 
about it, then. I’ve been down twice 
at Canonmills of a morning, and 1 
can tell you the facings arc no joke. 
Have you got a horse yet?” 

“ Yes ; a regular dragoon charger 
— and you?” 

“ A beast from Wordsworth. He’s 
been out regularly with the squadron 
for the last ten years ; so it is to be 


presumed he knows the mameuvres.- 
If not, Pm a spilt yeoman 1” 

“ I say, Anthony — can you ride?” 

“No more than yourself, but I sup- 
pose we shall contrive to stick on 
somehow.” 

“ Would it not be as well to have 
a trial ? ” said I, with considerable in- 
trepidity. “ Suppose we go together 
to the riding- school, and have an hour 
or two’s i)ractice.” 

“ 1 hiivc no earthly manner of ob- 
jection,” said Anthony. “ I suppose 
there’s lots of sawdust there, and the 
exhibition will, at any rate, be a pri- 
vate one. Allans / ” and we departed 
for the amphitheatre. 

We enquired for a couple of peace- 
able hacks, which were forthwith fur- 
nished us. I climbed up with some 
difliculty into the saddle, and having 
siil'iiiitted to certain partial disloca- 
tions of the knee and ankle, at the 
hands of the master of the ring, (ra- 
ther a ferocious Widdicomb, by the 
way,) and having also been instructed 
in the art of holding the reins, I was 
pronounced fit to start. Anthony, 
whose legs w6re of* a parenthetical 
build, seemed to adopt himself more 
easily to his seat. 

“ Now then, trot ! ” cried the ser- 
geant, and away we went with a wild 
expenditure of elbow. 

“Toes ill, toes in, gentlemen I ” con- 
tinued our instructor ; “ bio wed but 
you’d drive tlicm wild if you had spurs 
on ! You ain't been at the dancing- 
school lately, have you? Steady — 
steady — very good. Down your el- 
bows, gentlemen, if you please I them 
bridles isn’t pumps. Heads up 1 now 
gallop ! Bravo ! very good. Screw in 
the knees a little. Hold on — ^hold on, 
sir, or damme you’ll be olf !” 

And sure enough I was within an 
ace of going over, having lost a stir- 
rup, when the sergeant caught hold 
of me by the arm. 

“ I’ll tell you what, gents,” he said, 
“ you’ll never learn to riJo in this 
’varsal world, unless you tries it with- 
out the irons. Nothing like that for 
giving a man a sure seat. So, Bill, 
take ofl‘ the stirrups, will you I Don’t 
be afeard, gentlemen. I’ll make riders 
of you yet, or my name isn’t Kick- 
shaw.” 

Notwithstanding the comforting as-* 
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Kurances of Kickriliaw^, I felt consider- 
ably nervous. If 1 could not main- 
tain my scat with the assistance of 
the stirrups, wliat the miseliief was I 
to do without them ? 1 looked rcbel- 
liously at Anthony’s stirruj), but that 
iutre})id individual seemed to have 
nerved himself to meet any possible 
danger. Ilis enormous legs seemed 
(Calculated by nature to embrace the 
body of his charger, and he sat erect 
iike an overgrown liacchus bestriding 
a kilderkin of beer. 

“Trot, gentleineu!” and away we 
went. I shall never forget the agony 
of that hour ! The animal I rode w as 
peculiarly decided in his paces; so 
aiuch so that at each step my os 
r^ccyifis came dowm with a violent 
^liump upon the saddle, and my teeth 
rattled in my. head like dice in a back- 
^^ammon-box. How I managed to 
maintain my posture I cannot clearly 
understand. Tossibly the instinct of 
self-preservation proved the best 
ruixiliary to the precepts of Sergeant 
Kickshaw ; for 1 held as tight a hold 
of the saddle as though 1 had been 
crossing the bridge ofAl .Si rat, with 
ihc flames of the infernal regions 
lolling and nndulating boueatli. 

“Very good, gentlemen — capital ! — 
yoifre improving vastly ! ” cried the 
complimentary sergeant. “ Kothing 
like the bare saddle after all — 
damme but lil make you take afuur- 
barnid gate in a w'cek ! Kow sit 
stead}". Gallop!” 

(■rotou oil w'as a joke to it 1 I 
thought ray wiiolc, vitals waMo flying 
to pieces as wc -bounded round the 


oval building, the speed gradually in- 
creasing, until in ray diseased imagina- 
tion wo w"ere going at the pace of 
Lucifer. My liead began to grow 
dizzy, and I clutched convulsively at 
the pommel. 

“ An-tho-ny I” I gasped in mono- 
syllables. 

“Well?” 

“ How — do — you — feel ?” 

“ Monstrous shakey,” replied An- 
thony in dissyllables. 

“ I’m off! ” cried I ; and, losing my 
balance at the turn, 1 dropped like a 
sack of tiirnii>s. 

How ever, I was none the worse for 
it. Had it not been for Anthony, and 
the dread of his report, J certainly 
think I should have bolted, and re- 
nounced the yeomanry for ever, lint 
a courageous example does wonders, 

J persevered, and in a few days really 
made wonderful progress. I felt, 
however, considerably sore and stiff — 
straddled as 1 walked along the street, 
and was compelled to resort to 
diachylon. What with riding and 
Die foot-drill I had liard work of it, 
and earnestly longed for the time 
W'Jieii the regiment should go into 
(jiiarters. I almost forgot to mention 
that Masanlello turned out to be an 
immense black brute, rather .aged, 
but appunujtly souiiil, and, so far as I 
could judge, (jiiiet. There was, how- 
ever, an oi casional gh^ain about his 
eye wdiich J did not exactly like. 

“ He’ll carry you, sir, famously — no 
doubt of it,” said Kickslmw^, who 
inspected him; “ and, mind my words, 
he'll go it at the charge ! ” 


Chacteu hi. 


It was a brilliant .Inly morning 
wdien 1 first donned iny regimentals 
for actual service. Dngald M*'i’4ivisb, 
caddy from the corner of the street, 
had. been parading Masanicllo, ftilly 
caparisoned for action, before the door 
at least half an hour before I wms 
ready, to the no small delectation of 
two servant hizzies who were sweep- 
ing out the stairs, and a diminutive 
baker’s boy. 

“ Tak’ a cup o’ coffee afore ye get 
^iip on that muckic funking beast, 
‘Maister George,” said Nelly ; “ and 
mind ye, that if ye arc brocht hame 


this day wi’ ycr feel foremost, it’s no 
me that Ijas the w'yte o’t.” 

“Confound you, Nelly! wdiat do 
you keep cronking for iu that way?” 

“ It’s a’ ane to me ; but, O man, 
ye’re unco like Kehoboam! Atweel 
yc needna flounce at that gate. Gang 
yer wa’s sodgerin’, and see what’ll 
come o’t. It’s ae special mercy that 
there’s a hantle o’ lint in the hoose, 
and the aiild imbrocation for broken 
bancs ; and, in case o’ the warst. I’ll 
ha’e the lass ready to rin for Doctor 
Scouther.” 

This was rather too much ; so, with 
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the reverse of ii benediction on my 
frouvernante, F rushed from the house, 
iiud, with tlic assistance of Diif^ald, 
Fuccoeded in nioiintiiif< Masaniello, a 
task of no small dillicnlty, as that 
warlike (luadruped persisted in effect- 
ing a scries of i)eripherical evolutions. 

And whan wull ye be back, and 
what wull ye ha’e for dennerV” were 
the last words shouted after me as 1 
L rot ted (jff to the rendezvous. 

It was still early, and there were 
not many [>eo))le abroad. A few 
faces, decoiatird with the pictures(|ue 
mutch, occasionally appeared at the 
windows, and one or two young 
lascals, doubtless descciudauts of the 
disaffected who fell at lionnymnir, 
shouted “Dook!” as I rode along. 
Tresently 1 fell in wdth several of my 
comrades, amongst whom 1 recog- 
nised witli ])leasure liandolph and 
Anthony Wliiinp. 

lly Jove, M'Whirterl’' said the 
winner, “ tliat’s a capital mount of 
^ ours. 1 don’t think there is a finer 
horse in the tn)op*, and I say, old 
cliap, 30 U sit liim as jauntily as a 
jciuissary !” 

“He has had hard work to do it 
though, as I can testify,” remarked 
/.nthouy, wliosc gelding seemed to 
b' an animal of enviable placidity. 
”T wish you had seen us both at 
ixicksliaw'’s a w'eek ago.” 

“ 1 dare say, but tliere’s nothing 
like praetiee. 1 lold hard, M'Wliirtcr! 
if you keep staring iij) that way, yon 
’..la}' have a hliojter ride of it than 
; P 5 U exjurct. 1 ‘hisy — man — easy! 4’hat 
i rule lias the mettle of lleelzi'bub.” 

T!ie remark was not uncalled for. 
were passing at Unit moment 
before the 1 logics’ house, and I could 
not resist tlui torn i)tal ion of turning 
round to gaze at the wdndow' of Edith, 
in the faint hope that she might be a 
s])ectator of onr expedition. Jn doing 
so, my left spur touched Masaiiiello 
in the flank, a remembrancer which 
be acknowledged with so violent a 
caper, that 1 was very nearl^^ pitched 
from the saddle. 

“Near shave that, sir!” said Ilar- 
gate, wdio now rode up to join ns; 
“ wx’ll require to put you into the 
rear rank this time, where, by the 
w’ay, you’ll be remarkably comfort- 
able.” 


“ I hope,” said Anthony, “ I may 
be entitled to the same privilege.” 

“ Of course, ronnset, I think, will 
be your front rank man. He’s quite 
up to the whole manaiuvre, only j^ou 
must take care of his mare. But here 
w^e are at Abbey-hill gate, and just in 
time.” 

I was introduced in due form to 
the officers of the squadron, with 
none of wdiorn I was previousl)’^ ac- 
quainted, and was directed to take 
my place as Randolph’s rear rank 
man, so that* in file w^e marched to- 
gether. B.'forc us were two veteran 
yeomen, and behind were Anthony 
and Pounset. 

Nothing particular occurred during 
our march to I*ortobello sands. 
Alasaniello behaved in a manner 
which did him infiniib -credit, and 
contributed not a little to my comfort. 
He neither reared nor plunged, but 
conlonted him at times w ith a reso- 
lute shake of the head, as if he dis- 
approved of something, aud an occa- 
shmal sniff at Randolph's iilly, w'hcii- 
ever she brought her head too near. 

On arriving at the sands w^c formed 
into column, so that Anthony and I 
were once more side b}^ side. The 
other stpiadroris of the regiment were 
already drawn up, and at any other 
time I should uo doubt have consider- 
ed the srene as snfliciently imposing. 

1 had other things, hu\vever, to think 
of besides military grandeur. 

“ 1 say, Anthony,’' said 1, somewhat 
iicr\ oii^l}", “ do you know anything 
about these, twdstilied maiweuvresV” 

“Indeed I do not!” rejdied VVhaup, 
“I’ve been puzzling my brains for 
the last three da 3 ^s over the Yeomanry 
Regulations, but L can make nothing 
out of their ^ Reverse Hanks’ and 
‘ Reforming by sections of threes?” 

“Aud I’m as ignorant as a baby! 
Wbat on earth are w'e to do? That 
big ftdlow of a sergeant w'on’t let us 
stand quietly, 1 suppose.” 

“ I stick to Pounset,” said Whaup. 
“ Whatever he docs 1 do, and 1 ad- 
vise you to do the same by Ran- 
dolph.” 

“ But what if they should ride away? 
Isn’t there some disgusting nonsense 
about forming from threes ? ” 

“ 1 suppose the horses know some- 
thing about it, else what’s the use of 
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them? That brute of yours must 
have gone through the evolutions a 
thousand times, and ought to know 
the word of command by heart — 
Hallo 1 — I say, Pouiiset, just take care 
of that marc of yours, will ye ! She’s 
kicking like the very devil, and my 
beast is beginning to plunge!’*' ' 

“I wouldn’t be Pounset’s rear- 
rank for twenty pounds,” said a stal- 
wart trooper to the left. ‘‘ She has 
the ugliest trick of using her heels of 
any mare in Christendom.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir, for the 
information,” saidAVhaiip, control- 
ling, with some difficulty, the inces- 
sant curveting of his steed. “ Isay, 
Pouiiset, if she tries that trick again 
I’ll hamstring her without the slight- 
est ceremony.” 

“ Pooh — nonsense ! ” replied Poun- 
set. “ Woa, Miss Frolic — woa, lass ! 
— she’s the gentlest creature in the 
creation — a child might ride her with 
a feather. Mere playfulness, my dear 
fellow, ! assure you ! ” 

“ Rot licr playfulness I ” cried An- 
thony *, “ I’ve no idea of having my 
braiiis made a batter pudding for the 
amusement of a jade like that.” 

“ Are you sure, Whaup, that you 
did not |icklc her tail ? ” asked Poiin- 
set, with provoking coolness. “ She’s 
a rai-e ’un to scatter a crowd.” 

“ Hang me if I’d come within three 
yards of her if I possibly could help 
it,” quotlf Anthony. “ If any gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood has a fancy 
to exchange places, I’m his man.” 

“ Threes right I ” cried the com- 
manding-officer, and we executed a 
movement of which I am wholly un- 
conscious ; for, to the credit of IMas- 
aniello be it said, he took the direc- 
tion in his own mouth, and performed 
it so as to save his rider from re- 
proach. 

Then came the sword exercise, con- 
sisting of a scries of slashes, which 
went off tolerably well — then the skir- 
mishing, when one of our flank men 
was capsized— and at last, to my 
great joy, we were permitted to sit at 
ease ; that is, as easily as our previous 
exertions would allow. I then learned 
to appreciate the considerate atten- 
tion of the authorities in abrogating 
the use of pistols. In each man’s 
holsters was a soda-water bottle, filled 
for the nonce with something more 
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pungent than the original Schweppe, 
and a cigar case. These were now 
called into requisition, and a dense 
wreath of smoke arose along the lines 
of the squadron. The officer then In 
command embraced the opportunity 
of addressing us in a pithy oration. 

“ Gentlemen ! ” said he, “ I would 
not be performing my duty to my 
Queen and my country, (cheers,) if 1 
did not express to you my extreme 
surprise and satisfaction at the man- 
ner in which the new recruits have 
gone through the preliminary drill. 
Upon my honour 1 expected that more 
than one- half of you would have been 
spilt — a spectacle which might possi- 
bly have been pleasing to those vete- 
ran warriors of Halmahoy, but which 
I should have witnessed with extra- 
ordinary pain. As it is, you rode like 
bricks, llowever, it is my duty to 
inform you, that a more serious trial 
of your fortitude is about to come. 
The g([uadrons will presently form to- 
gether, and you will be called upon 
to charge. Many of you know very 
w'cll how to do that already” — 

“ Especially the Writers to the 
Signet,” muttered Anthony. 

“ Rut there are others w ho arc new 
to the movement. To these gentle- 
men, therefore, I shall address a few 
words of caution ; they are short and 
simple. Screw yoflrselvcs tight in 
your saddles — hold hard at first — 
keep together as you best can — think 
that the enemy are before you — and 
go at it like blazes ! ” 

A shout of approval followed this 
doughty address, and the heart of 
every trooper burned with military 
ardour. For my own part, I was be- 
coming quite reconciled to the thing. 
I perfectly coincided with my com- 
manding-officer in his amazement at 
the adhesive powers of myself and 
several others, and with desperate 
recklessness I resolved to test them to 
the utmost. The bugle now sounded 
the signal to fall in. Soda bottles 
and cigar cases were returned to their 
original concealment, and we once 
mo]*e took our respective places in the 
ranks. 

“ Now comes the fun,” said Ran- 
dolph, after the leading squadron had 
charged in line. “ Mind yourselves, 
boys ! ” 

“ March— trot — gallop.” 
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On we went like waves of the sea, 
regularly enough at first, then slightly 
inclining to the line of beauty, as 
some of the weaker hacks began to 
show symptoms of bellows. 

“ Cha — a — rgc ! ” 

“Go ahead ! ” cried Randolph, stick- 
ing his spurs into hia Bucephalus. 
Masaniello, with a snort, fairly took 
the bridle into his teeth, and dashed 
off with me at a speed which threat- 
ened to throw the ranks into utter 
confusion. Asfor rounsct,he ai)peared 
to be possessed with the fury of a 
demon. His kicking marc sent up at 
every stride large clods of sand in 
the teeth of the unfortunate Anthony 
Wliaup, whose presence of mind 
seemed at last to have forsaken him. 

“ What the mischief arc you after, 
WhaupV” panted the trooper on his 
left. “ Just take 3 *oiir foot out of 
iny stirrup, will youV” 

“Devil a bit!” quoth Anthony, 
“I’m too glad to get aii}'’ thing to hold 
on by.” 

“ If you don’t, jmu’re a gone ’coon. 
There I — I told you.” And the steed 
of Anthony was rushing riderless 
among the press. 

I don’t know exactly how we pulled 
up. I have an indistinct notion that I 
owed my own arrest to I^'eptune, and 
that ISJasanicllo was chest deep in the 
sea before he paid the slightest atten- 
tion to my convulsive tugs at the 
bridle. Above the rush of waves I 
heard a yell of affright, and perceived 
that 1 had nearly ridden over the car- 
cass of a fat old gentleman, who, in 
jjiiris natiiralibus^ was disporting him- 
self in the water, and who now, in an 
agony of terror, and apparently under 
the impression that he was a selected 
victim for the tender mereies of the 
yimmnnry, struck out vigorously for 
Jiichkcith. I did not tarry to watch 
his progress, but returned as rapidl>' 
as possible to the squadron. 

By this time the shores of Porto- 
bello were crowded with habitual 
bathers. There is a graceful abandon^ 
and total absence of prudery, which 
peculiarly characterise tlic frequenters 
of that interesting spot, and reminds 
one forcibly of tlic manners of the 
Golden Age. Hirsute Triton and 
dishevelled Nereid there float in un- 
abashed proximity ; and, judging from 
the usual number of spectators, there 
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is something remarkably attractive in 
the style of these aquatic exercises. 

The tide was pretty far out, so that 
of course there was a wide tract of 
sand between the shingle and the sea. 
Our squadron was again formed in 
line, when a bathing-machine was 
observed leisurely bearing down upon 
onr very centre, conveying its freight 
towards the salubrious waters. 

“Confound that boy!” cried the 
commanding-officer ; “ ho will be 

among the ranks in a minute. Ser- 
geant ! ride out, and warn the young 
scoundrel off at his peril.” 

The sergeant galloped- tow^ards the 
machine. 

“ Where arc yon going, yon j'oung 
scum of the earth ? Do you not see 
the troops before you ? Get back this 
instant ! ” 

“ I'll do nacthing o’ the kind,” re- 
plied the urchin, walloping his bare 
legs, by wa}’^ of encouragement, against 
the sides of the anatomy he bestrode. 
“ The sands is just as free to huz 
as to ony o’ yc, and I would like 
to ken what richt ye have tae prevent 
the foulks frac bathin’.” 

“ Do you dare to resist, you vaga- 
bond?” cried the man of stripes, with 
a terrific flourish of his sabre. 

“ Wheel back immediately, or ” 

and he went through the first four 
cuts of the sword exercise. . 

“ Eli mail !” said the intrepid 
shrimp, “ what wnll ye do*? Are 
yc no ashamed, a great inuckle fellie 
like yon, to come majoring, an’ shak- 
iii’ 3 *er swiird at a bit laddie? oEli, 
nuni, if I was ncr yer size, I’d gie yc a 
licking mj^sel’. Stand oot o’ thp gate, 

I say, an I’ll sunc rim through the 
haill o’ ye. I’m no gann to lose a 
saxiicncc for yeer nonsensical pa- 
rauds.” 

“ Cancel ray commission !” said the 
lieutenant, “ if the brat hasn’t bother- 
eil the sergeant ! The bathing-ma- 
chine is coming down upon us like 
the chariot of Queen Boadicea 1 'J’liis 
will never do. Kaiidoliih— you and 
Whir ter ride out and reinforce.- 
That scoundrel is another Kcllerman, 
and will break us to a dead certainty !’’ 

“Twa mair o’ ye!” observed the 
3 *outh with incredible nonchalance, as 
wc rode up with ferocious gestures. 
“ O men, but ye’re bauld bauld the- 
day ! Little chance the Frencliics 
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wad hae wi’ the like o* you ’gin they 
were cornin’ ! Gee hup, Bauldy !” 

Come, come, my boy,” said Ran- 
dolph, nearly choking with laughter, 
this is all very well, but you must 
positively be olf. Come, tumble round, 
my fine fellow, and you shall have 
leave to pass presently.” 

“ Aum no gaun to lose the tide that 
way,” persevered the urchin. “ The 
sands is open to the haill o’ huz, and 
I’ll no gang back for nano o’ ye. Gin 
yc otFcr tae strike me, Til hae the 
haill squad o’ ye afore the Provost o’ 
Portobelly, and, ma ccrtic, there’ll 
he a wlieeii heels sune coolin’ in the 
jougs !” 

“ By heavens ! this is absolutely 
intolerable !” said the sergeant — 
*‘M‘Whirter, order the man in the 
inside to open the door, and come out 
in Her Majesty’s name.” 

I obeyed, as a matter of course. 

“ I say — you, sir, inside — do you 
know where you are going? Right 
into the centre of a troop of the Royal 
Yeomanry Cavalry ! If you are a 
gentleman and a loyal subject, you 
will open the dopr immediately, and 
desire the vehicle to be stopped.” 

In order to give due effect to this 
remonstrance, and also to impress the 
inmate with a proper sense of the 
consequences of interference with mar- 
tial discipline, I bestowed cut Ko. 
Seven with all my might upon the ma- 
chine. To ray horror, and that of 
my companions, there arose from 
within a prolonged and double-voiced 
squall. 

“ Hang me, if it isn't women I ’’ 
said the sergeant. 

“ Ycr mithcr wull be proud o’ ye 
the nicht,” said the Incubus on the 
atomy, “ when it’s tell’t her that ye 
whanged at an auld machine, and 
irichtet twa Icddles to the skirlin’ ! 
Ony hoo, M‘ Whir ter, gin that’s your 
xianie, there’ll be half-a-croun to pay 
for the broken brodd ! ” 

The small sliding-pannel at the 
back of the machine was now cau- 
tiously opened. 

** Goodness gracious, Mr M‘Whir- 
ter!” said a voice which I instantly re- 
cognised to be that of Edith Bogle, “is 
it possible that can be you ? Is it the 
custom, sir, of the Scottish yeomen to 
break in upon the privacy of two 
young defenceless females, and even 


to raise their w^capons against the place 
which contains them? Fio, sir! is 
that your boasted chivalry ? ” 

“ 0 George — go away, do ! I am 
really quite ashamed of you!” said 
the voice of my cousin, Mary Mugger- 
land. 

1 thought I should have dropped 
from my saddle. 

“ Friends of yours, ch,M‘Whirtor?” 
said Randolph. “ Rather an awk- 
w'ard fix, I confess. AVhat’s to be 
done ?” 

“ Would the regulars have behaved 
thus?” cried Edith, with increased 
animation. “ Would they have in- 
sulted a woman? Never. Begone, 
sir — I am afraid I have been mistaken 
in you” 

“ By my honour, Edith !— Miss 
Bogle, 1 mean — you do me gross in- 
justice ! I did not know — I could not 
conceive that you, or Mary, or any 
other lady, were in the machine, and 
then — consider my orders ” — r 

“ Orders, sir ! There are some 
orders which never ought to be obeyed. 
But enough of this. If you have de- 
licacy enough to foci for our situation, 
you wdll not protract this int4*rvicw. 
Drive on, boy ! and you, Mr M‘\Vhir- 
ter, if you venture to interrupt us 
further, never expect my pai’don.” 

“Nor mine!” added Mary Mug- 
gerland. 

“ Who the mischief car'es for yours, 
you monkey ! ” muttered 1 sotto voce, 

“ But Edith — one other word” 

“ Don’t call me Edith, sir ! This 
continued importunity is insuffer- 
able! If you have any explanation 
to make, yon must select a fitter time,” 
and the >slidiug-panuel was instantly 
closed. 

“ Ye’ve cotched it ony hoo ! ” said 
the shrimp, with a malignant leer. 

“ Waiikcn up, Bauldy, my man, ami 
see how cleverly ye’ll gae through 
them !” 

A few words of explanation satis- 
fied our commanding- officer, and the 
victorious machine rolled insultingly 
through the lines. I have not spirils 
to narrate the further pdl'occcdiiigs ol 
that day. My heart was not in the 
squadron; and my eyes, even wIumi 
ordered to bo directed to th.e 1 (t, 
wore stealthily turned in the other 
du’cctioii to\MU(ls two distant llg:!!V‘ 
in bathing- gowns, sedulously attcmi't- 
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ing to drown one another in fun. 
Shortly aftcrwai’ds wo dispersed, and 
returned to Edinburgh. I attempted 
a visit of explanation, but Miss Bogle 
was not at home. 

I messed that evening for the first 
time with the squadron. Judging 
from the laughter which arose on all 
sides, it w^as a merry party ; but my 
heart was heavy, and I could hardly 
bring myself to enter cordially into 
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the festivities. I tras also rather 
uneasy in person, as will happen to 
young cavalry soldiers. I drank, 
however, a good deal of wine, and, 
as 1 was afterwards informed, reco- 
vered amazingly towards the end of 
the sederunt. They also told me 
next morning, that I had entered 
Masaniello to run for the Squadron 
Cup. 


How I became a Yeoman, 


Chapteb IV. 


“And so you really forgive me, 
Edith I ” said I, bending over the lady 
of my love, jis she sate creating wor- 
sted roses in a parterre of gossamer 
canvass; “ you are not angry at what 
happened the other day at that un- 
lucky encounter on the sands ? ” 

“ Have I not said already that I 
forgive you?” replied Edith, “Is 
it necessary that 1 should assure you 
twice ? ” 

“ Chaming Miss Bogle ! you do 
not know how happy you have made 
me.” 

“ Pray, don’t lean over me so, or 
you’ll make me spoil my work. Sec 
— I have absolutely put something 
like a catci’pillar in the heart of this 
rosebud ! ” 

“ Never, dearest lady, may any 
caterpillar prey upon the rosebud of 
your happiness. How curious ! Do 
you know, the outline of that sketch 
reminds me forcibly of the counte- 
nance of Ilopcr ? ” 

“ Mr M‘Whirter ! ” 

“ Nay, I w^as merely jesting. 
Pray, Miss Bogle, what are your 
favourite colours V ” 

“ Peach blossom and scarlet ; but 
■why do you ask ? ” 

“ Do not press me for an explana- 
tion — it will come early enough. 
And now, Edith, I must bid you 
adieu.” 

“ So soon ? Cannot you spare a 
single hour from your military duties ? 
Bless me, how juilc you arc looking ! 
Arc you sure you arc quite wcllV” 

“ Quite — that is to say a little 
shaken in the nerves or so. This 
continued exertion” — 

“ Do you mean at mess ? Mr 
Roper told me sad stories about your 
proceedings two nights ago.” 


“ Ob, i)Ooh — nonsense ! You will 
certainly then appear at the races?” 

“ You may depend upon me.” 

And so 1 took my leave. 

The reader will gather from this 
conversation, which took place four 
days after the events detailed in last 
chapter, that 1 had efiectually made 
my peace with Miss Bogle. For this 
arrangement Mary Muggcrland took 
much more credit than 1 thought she 
was entitled to ; however, it is- of no 
use quarrelling with the well disposed, 
especially if they ar.c females, as, in 
that case, you are sure to have the 
worst of it ill the long run. I did not 
feel quite easy, however, regarding 
the insinuations thrown out upon my 
unusually pallid appearance. The 
fact is, that the last week had rather 
been a fast one. The mess was re- 
markably pleasant, and all would 
have been quite right had wc stopped 
there. But I had unfortunately 
yielded to the fascinations of Archy 
ChaiHnclj and some of the younger 
hands, who, being upon the loose, re- 
solved to make the very most of it, 
and the conscciucnce was, that, to the 
great scandal of Nelly, we kept highly 
untiracous hours. In fact, one night 
I made a slight mistake, which I have 
not yet, and may never hear, the last 
of, by walking, quite accidentally, 
into the house of my next-door neigh- 
t>our — a gra\'c and revciend signior — 
instead of my own, and abusing him 
like a pickpocket for his uncalled-for 
pn'scncc within tlic slisidc of my pa- 
trimonial lobby. It therefore fol- 
lowed, that sometimes of a inoniing, 
after mounting Masaniello, I had a 
strong suspicion that a hive of bees had 
taken a fancy to settle upon my helmet 
—a compliment which might have 
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been highly satisfactory to tlio infant 
Vfrgil, hut was by no means suited to 
the nerves or taste of an adult Writer 
td the. Signet. 

. Roper had been my guest at one 
of the late messes. His speech in re- 
(joiining thanks for the health of his 
regiment was one of the richest spe- 
cimens of oratory I ever had the good 
fortune to hear, and ought to be em- 
balmed for the bcneiit of an aspiring 
posterity. It ran somcAvhat thus— 

“ I assure you, sir, that the honour 
you have just conferred upon ours, is 
— yas — amply appweeiated, 1 assure 
you, sir, by the wcgular army. It givd’s 
us, sir — yas — the iiiwcst gwatification 
to be pwesent at the mess of sudi a 
loyal body as the South-Lothian Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. The distinguished 
services of that gallant corps, both at 
home and abwoad, are such as — yas — 
to demand the admiwation of their 
country, and— yas — in short, 1 feel 
compwetely overpowared. The bwoad 
banners of Bwitain floating over land 
and sea — chalk clitls of old Albion, if 
I may be allowed the simile — wight 
hand of the service and left — ^wcgulars 
and yeomanry — and the three corners 
of the world may come at once in 
arms, and be considewably shocked 
for their pains, rennit me again to 
expwess my cxtwcinc thanks for the 
honoiir'you have done to ours.” 

Now, on that evening, as T can 
conscientiously vouch, Roper contriv- 
ed to deposit at least two bottles of 
claret beneath his belt. Any revela- 
tions, therefore, of what took place at 
our hospitable board, amounted to a 
gross breach of confidence, and were 
quite unpardonable ; more especially 
when our relative situations with re- 
gard to tlic affections* of ]VIiss Bogle 
are considered. But Tunii^ faith is 
the Very least that one can expect 
from a rivkl: ^ ^ 

On tlio review day, the whole re- 
git]i).ent turned out under auspiccs of 
quosqal ’smartness. We were to be 
inspected by a veteran officer of high 
rank apt} reputation, and, under these 
circumstancos,' jyo^ all thought our- 
selv^ea bOUad.ipiopofUr to support the 
credit ^of th6 .c'di-ps. This was not 
rema^kaljy difficult. ^ You will hardly 
see kh^MerjC} a finer-looking set of 
-fellbifrs thspi the JVJid- Lothian yeo- 
aiid our discipline, considering 


the short period of exercise, was really 
praiseworthy. In the words of our 
commanding-officer, ho was justly 
jiroud of his recruits, and I can an- 
swer for it, that the recruits most 
cordially reciprocated the sentiment. 

* “ Now, Anthony,” said Tounset, as 
wo formed into line, “ I shall really 
be obliged to you to make less clatter 
'with that scabbard of yours when wo 
charge. My marc is mad enough 
the music, without having tlic 
additional impetus of supposing that 
a score of empty kettles arc tied to 
her tail.” 

“ By Jove, that’s a good one ! ” 
replied Anthony. “ Hero have you 
been bunging up my eyes and making 
attempts upon my ribs for the last 
week, and yet you expect me to have 
no otiier earthly consideration beyond 
your personal comfort ! How the 
deuce am I to manage my scabbard 
when both hands arc occupied?” 

“ ( 'an’t you follow the example of 
Prince (Miarlcs, and throw it away?” 

“ Thank you for nothing. But, 1 
say, that sort of madness seems con- 
tagious. Here’s M^Wliirtcr’s horse 
performing a fandango, which is far 
more curious than agi*oeablc.” 

“ What’s tlic matter with Masa- 
iiicllo ?” cried Archy ( 'haffinch ; “ he 
looks Fcrioiisly inclined to bolt.” 

I had awful suspicions of the same 
nature. No sooner had the regi- 
mental band struck up, than my 
chai^cr began to evince disagreeable 
signs of imjiaticncc ; lie pawed, pran- 
ced, snorted, curveted, and was utterly 
deaf to the blandishments with which 
3 .strove to allay his irritability. I 
was even thankful when wo were put 
into motion prejuiratory to the charge, 
in the belief that action might render 
him less restive ; and so it did for a 
time. I3ut no sooner had wc broke 
into a gallop, than I felt it was all up 
with me. 1 might as well have been 
without a bridle. The ungovernable 
brute laid back his cars like a tiger, 
and I shot past Randolpli jii an in- 
stant, very nearly upsetting that judi- 
cious warrior in iny course. 

Nor "^vas I alone. Pounset’s mare, 
who never brooked a rival, and who, 
moreover, liad taken umbrage at the 
sonorous jolting of Anthony, was iv- 
solvcd not to be outstripped ; and, 
taking the bridle between her teeth, 
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came liard and heavy on my flank. 
The cry of “ haltl” sounded far and 
faint behind us. We dashed past a 
carriage, in which, from a momentary 
glimpse, I recognised the form of 
Edith; while a dragoon officer — I 
knew intuitively it was Koper — had 
drawn up his horse by the side. They 
were laughing — yes! by heavens tlicy 
were laugliing — at the moment 1 was 
borne away headlong, and perhaps 
to destruction. JMy sword flew out 
of my hand — I had need of both to 
hold the reins. 1 shouted to Poiinsct 
to draw in, but an oath was tlic only 
i ei)ly ! 

I heard the blast of the recall 
bugle behind us, but IMasaniello onl}* 
stretched out more wildly. We 
splashed through the shallow pools 
of water, sending up the spra}' beliiiid 
ns ; and onwanls — onwards w(‘ went 
towards Jo])pa, w’itli more than the 
velocity of the wind. 

“ Have a care, ^1 ‘ Whirter ! ” shouted 
l*onnset. “ 'rurn his head to the sea 
if you can. Tl^ere’s a quicksand right 
before you ! ” 

1 couldius easily have converted a 
IMnssulman. J saw before me a dark 
streak, as if some foul brook wore 
stagnating on the sands. 'J'liere. was 
a dash, a splash, a shock, and T was 
catapulted over the cars of Mnsaniello. 

I must have lost conseionsneas, T 
believe, for the next thing 1 remem- 
ber was ronnset standii)g over me, 
and holding my (jiiadriipcd by the 
bridle. 

“ We may thank oiir stars it is no 
’worse,” said he ; “ that stinilv fairly 
took the shinejoiit of your brute, and 
brought him to a stand- still. Arc 
you hurt?” 

“Not much. Ibit I say, ’udiat a 
figure I am ! ” 

“Not altogether adapted for an 
evening party, I admit. But never 
mind. There’s a cure for every thing 
except broken bones. Let's got back 
again as fast as we can, for the, cap- 
tain will be in a beautiful rage !” 

We returned. A general acclama- 
tion burst from the squadron as wo 
rode up, but the commanding officer 
looked severe as Draco. 

“ Am I to conclude, gontlcmen,” 
said he, “ that this exhibition was a 
trial of the comparative merits of your 
horses preparatory to the racing? 
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Upon such an occasion as this I must 
say ” 

“ Just look at M'Whirter, captain,” 
said Ponnset, “ and then judge for 
yourself whether it was intentional. 
The fact is, my mare is as hot as 
ginger, and that black horse has no 
more mouth than a brickbat ! ” 

“ Well, after all, be does seem in a 
precious mess. I am sure it was a 
mere accident, but don’t let it happen 
again. Fall in, gontlcmen.” 

There was, however, as regarded 
myself, considerable opposition to this 
order. 

“Win’, !\I‘Wiiii for, you’re not going 
to poison ns to death,, arc yon ?” said 
Anthony AVhaup. “ Pray keep to the 
other side, like a good fellow — y ou’rc 
not ju‘«t altogether a bouquet.” " 

“ J)o they gut the herrings down 
yonder, M‘Whirtcr?” asked Arcliy 
C’haflinch. “ Excuse me for remark- 
ing that your flavour is rather full 
than fragrant.” 

“1 wish they had allowed smok- 
ing on parade!” said a third. “ It 
would require a strong Ilavannah 
to temper the cxhalatioiis of our com- 
rade.” 

“ Hadn’t you better go home at 
once?” suggested Kaiidolph. “ My 
horse is beginning to cough.” 

“ Yes — yes ! ” cried lialf-a-d05!CD. 
“ Clo home at once.” 

“ And if you are wise,” added Tlar- 
gato, “ take a dip in the sea — boots, 
helmet, pantaloons, and all.” 

I obtained permission, and retired 
in a slate of inconceivable disgust. 
Towards the carriage where Editli 
w as seated, I dared not go ; and with 
a big and throbbing heart I recollected 
that .she liad witnessed my disgrace. 

“ But she shall yet sec,” I men- 
tally exclaimed, “ that I am worthy 
of her! Once let me cast this foul 
and filthy slough — let me don her 
fiivouritc colours — let ino win the 
prize, as I am sure I ought to do, and 
the treasure of her heart ma}" be mine F 
— You young villain I if you make, 
faces at me agi^ilb 4 •‘’^*'111 fetch you a 
cut over the costard!” 

“ Soor dock ! !’ shouted’ the vartet. 
“ Eh ! see till the man that’s been 
coui)it o’.ver in the gbiur!” 

1 rode home as rapidly as possible. 
I throw a veil over the tiiuin])liahl; 
ejaculalions of Nelly at the sight of 
'I n 
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VkS mined uniform, -and the personal evening I avoided mess, and conrtc 
allusions she made to the retreat and a sound sleep to prepare me for th 
d&COmhture of the Philistines. That fatignes of the ensuing day. 


CllAPTEK V, 


Here is a true, coiTect, and parti- 
cular account, of the noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and yeomen's horses, that is 
to run this day over the course of 
Musselburry, with the names, weights, 
and liveries of the riders, and the 
same of the horses themselves !'* 


Such were the cries that saluted 
me, as next day I rode up to the race- 
course of Musselburgh. I purchased 
a card, which among other entries 
contained the following : — 


Edixbubgii StiBADBON Cup, 12 Stonb. 

Mr A. Ciiafi-inch’s br. g. Gboggyboy — Grren and W/dte Cop. 

Mr llANDOLrii ns. b. g. Ciikeseb — Grramimt and French (Jrcy. 

Mr M‘WniBTER‘s bl. g. Masaniello — Pench-hhssom and Scarlet, 

Mr IIargate ns. ch. m. Lot powebiikb — Fmcn and Black Cap. 

Mr Pouxset’s b. m. bliss Fbolig — Orange and Jilue. 

MrSiiAKERLEY iis. b. g. Spoxtaneous CoAij’.rsTiox — White body and 
Liver- coloured sleeves. 


I made my way to the stand. Miss 
Bogle and Mary Miiggcrlancl were 
there, but so also was the etcnivil 
Boper. 

“ Ah, M‘\llnrter ! ” said the lat- 
ter. How do you feel yourself 
this morning V Kone the worse of 
your' tumble yesterday, I hopcV 
Merc accident, you know. Spiwiled 
eweature Masaniello, it must be cou- 
fessed. 'Gad, if you can make him 
go the pace as well to-day, you’ll 
distance the .whole of the rest of 
them.” 

“ Oh, Mr M‘ Whirtcr ! ” I’m so glad 
to «ee youl” said Edith. “ IIow 
funny you looked yesterday when 
vou were running away! Do 
know that 1 waved my handkerchief 
to you as you passed, but you were 
not polite chough to take auy no- 
tice V” 

Indeed, Miss Pogle, I had some- 
thing else to think of at that parti- 
cular moment.” 

“ You were not thinking about' 
me, then?” said Edith. “ Well, I 
can’t call that a very gallant speech.” 

“ I’ll lay an even bet,” said Itoper, 
** that you were thinking more about 
the Burgeon;” 

Were ^ you ever wounded, Mr 
BoperJ*” said 1 . 

“ Once — in the heart, and incu- 
rably,” replied the coxcomb, with a 
glance at Edith. 


“ Pshaw ! because if you had been, 
.you would scarce have ventured to 
select the surgeon as the subject of a 
joke. But 1 1 ‘urgot. These arc times 
"of peace.” • 

“ When men of peace become sol- 
diers,” retorted lloper. 

“ T declare yon are very silly!” 
cried Edith ; and 1 have a good 
mind to scud hotli of you away.**' ./’* 

“ Deatli rather than banishment !’" 
said Koper. 

“ Well, then, do be quiet! 1 take 
such ail interest in your race, bir 
bP Whirtcr. Do 3^011 know 1 have 
two i)airs of gloves upon it V So you 
must absolutely contrive to win. By 
the wa.y, what arc your colours?” 

“ I'oacli- blossom ana scaidet” 

“ IJow very gallant ! I take it 
fjnitc as a coinpliinent to myself.” 

“bPWhirter! you’re wanted," 
cried a voice from below, 

“ Bless me ! 1 suppose it is time 
for saddling. Farewell, Edith — fare- 
well, Mary! 1 shall win if I pos- 
sibly can.” 

“ (Jood-by ! ” said Koper. “ Slu k 
on tightly' and sercAv him up, and 
there’s no fear of blasanicllo.” 

“ IMicre the deuce have you hc<'ii, 
M‘WhIrter?” said llandolph. “(Jet 
into the vscalcs as fust as you can. 
You’ve been keeping the whole of us 
waiting.” 

“ I’ll back Masaniello against the 
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field at two to one,” said Anthony 
Wliaup. 

“ Done with you, in ponies,” 
said Patsey Chaffinch, who was as- 
sisting his brother from the scales. 

“ Do you feel nervous, M‘Whir- 
ter?” asked Hosier, a friend who 
was backing me rather heavily. “ You 
look a little white in the face.” ^ 

“ To tell 3-^011 the truth — I do.” 

“ That’s bad. Had you not bet- 
ter take a glass of brandy V ” 

“ Not a bad idea ;” and I took 
it. 

“ That’s right. Now canter him 
about a little, and you’ll soon get used 
to it.” 

I sli.all .carefully avoid having any 
occasion to make use of my dear-bought 
experience. I felt remarkab]3" sheep- 
ish as I rode out, upon the course, and 
heard the observations of the crowd. 

“ And Avha’s yon in the saumon- 
coloiired jacket V” 

It ’ll be him they ca’ Chaffinch.” 

“Na, man — 3'on chield wad make 
twa 0’ Chaffinch. lie’s but a feather- 
weclit 0’ a cratur.” 

“ Wow, Jess! but that’s a bonnie 
horse ! ” 

Honnier tlian the man that’s on 
it, ony how.” 

“ Think ye that’s the beast tliey ca’ 
Mason3’cIlow V” 

Pm thinkin’ sae. That man can 
rule naiic. lie’s uae gi'uiip wi’ his 
tliees.” 

Tl)cse were tJic sort of remarks 
which met my (‘ars as I ]mcod along, 
nor, as J must confess, was 1 particu- 
larly elated thereby. J’oiinsct now 
rode lip. 

“ Well, IVPWhirtor, we arc to have 
another .s(»rt of race to-day, 1 half 
fear, from the specimen T have seen of 
Masanieilo, lhat m,v little mare runs a 
poor cliancc ; but Cliaffincli will give 
you work for it — (Iroggyboy was a 
crack horse in his day. But come, 
there goes the bell, and we arc want- 
ed at tlie starting post.” 

The remainder of m3" story is short. 

“ Ready, gentlcineii?-- and 
away avc went, Spontaneous Combii.s- 
lion leading, Miss Frolic and Groggy- 
boy next, Raiido]])h and myself tbl- 
lowing, and Ilargate bringing up the 
rear on Loujiowerher, who never had 


a chance., After the first few seconds, 
when all was mist before my eyes, J 
fell considerably easier. Masauiello 
was striding out vigorous!}^, and I 
warmed insensibly to the work. The 
pace became terrific. Spon. Bus. gra- 
dually gave way, and Groggy boy took 
the lead. I saw nothing more of Ran- 
dolph. On wc went around the race- 
course like a crowd of motley demo- 
niacs, whipping, spurring, and work- 
ing at onr reins as if thereby we were 
assisting our progression. I was re- 
solved to conquer or to die. 

Round wc came in sight of the as- 
sembled multitude. I could even hear 
their excited cries in the distance. 
Miisanicllowas now running neck and 
neck with Groggy boy — Miss Frolic 
h.alf- a -length before! 

And now w e neared the stand. I 
thought 1 could see the wdiite flutter- 
ing of Edith’s handkerchief—-! clench- 
ed my teeth, grasped my whip, and 
lashed vigorously at Masanicllo. Jn 
a moment more I slioiild have been 
a-licad— but there was" a crash, and 
then oblivion. 

Evil w as the mother that whelped 
that cur of a butcher’s dog ! He ran 
right ill before jMasaniollo, and horse 
and man w'cre hurled with awful vio- 
lence to the ground.'’ J forgive Ma- 
sanicllo. Poor brute ! his leg was 
broken, and they had to shoot liim on 
the course, lie w^as my first and last 
charger. 

As for myself, T w"as picked up in- 
sensible, and conveyed home upon a 
shutter, thereby fulfilling to the letter 
the ominous propliocics of NCII3", who 
cried tlio coronach over me. Two of 
my ribs w'cro fractured, and for three* 
w^eeks I w as confined to bed with a 
delirious fever. 

“ What- noise is that below stairs, 
Nelly ? ” asked J on the second morn- 
ing of m3’" convalescence. 

'Deed, ISIaistor George, I’m think- 
ing it's just tlic servant lass cliappin’ 
coals wi’ yer ^>wurd.” 

Serve it light. And what parcel 
is that on the table ? 

“ I dihmi ken : it came in yestreen.” 

‘‘ Give it me.” 

’ “ IleaM-n and earth! Wedding- 
cake and cards! Mr and Mrs 
Rui’eu ! 
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In the biographies of the Seven 
t^ages of Greece, some interesting 
incidents have escaped even the dis- 
cursive and vigilant erudition of 
Bayle. All of these worthies, in fact, 
being original members and perpetual 
vice-presidents of the Fogio Club, 
they were, naturally, as prosy octo- 
genarians as tire amber of history 
ever preserved for the admiration of 
posterity. But Thales of Miletus we 
imagine to have easily outstripped his 
oix compeers in soporific garrulity; 
because an author wliose name, while 
it would be Greek to the illiterate, is 
sutficiently familiar, without being 
mentioned, to the scholar, and who 
flourished long enough after the 
people of whom he speaks to give 
weight to his statements, has parti- 
cularly recorded, that the Ionic phi- 
losopher was universally called by his 
friends, behind his back, “ Old lly- 
grostroma” This eu[)honical and 
distinctive epithet wo have discover- 
*ed, by dint of deep study, to menu, 
veyy literally, “ Old Wet-Blankct.” 
Assigning an equal value to ancient 
and modern phraseolog}^ the portrait 
of the Milesian, so characterised, 
w'ears an ,ugly aspect. Our own 
martyrdom, under the relentless per- 
secutions of his legitimate succes- 
sors, concentrates, by an instinctive 
process of mental association, all their 
worst features in the single physi- 
ognomy of. their prototype. Ilo^v 
many luxuriant posies of fancy and 
Iiumour, ready to burst into brilliant 
blossom, have irrecoverably drooi)ed — 

• how many 

" Fair occasions, gone for ever by,” 

of refreshing a laborious day by the 
evening carnival of nonsense — how 
many glorious “ high jinks,” infan- 
dum renovare*^ dotarem^ have been 
beneath the dank suffocation 
of this water-kelpy of socisd enjoy- 
■mcntl It is proper, therefore, in 
ordor to be just, to ascertain whether 
the stigma which Thales carried 
about with him can be traced to the 
same causes which hang similar 


labels round the necks of men In our 
own day, or whether a term of re- 
proach or of ridicule may not here, as 
ill many other instances, have been 
widely diverted from, or excessively 
aggravated in, its original significa- 
tion. ' 

Now, it happened that the mind of 
the wise man was filled by a crotchet, 
which absorbed all other ideas. IL* 
announced to tho world that water is 
the primal clement, the essence, tin* 
seed, the embryo of all matter. 
Every thing, throughout the whole 
area of the universe, lioi\;cvcr pon- 
derous or substantial, however com- 
plex or varied, was not merely evolved 
from tlic rupiid laboratory, but was 
actually part and parcel of the radiccJ 
fluid itself. Earth and tire, the aztlr.* 
heaven and the golden stars, inarbb' 
and brass, birds and beasts, fruiis 
and flowers, ay, men and w’^omei!, 
were dew-drops, in different phases of 
configuration, and different stages ol’ 
condensation. Such a doctrine, in- 
culcated AvitJi endless iteration aiul 
intolerable prolixity, could not but 
exhaust the patience of the gay aiul 
dissipated louians, whoso habits, w(! 
know, were far from being circum- 
scribed by the rules and regulations 
of a total abstinence society. And 
although, even when the topic had 
become nauseously stale, a little hila- 
rity might be excited by the old 
gentleman billing easily iuto the trap, 
and answering in harmony with his 
favourite theory, when tauntingly 
askccl,‘ii the glowing forms before 
him, whose witcl^cry of grace had 
passed into a proverb, were indeed 
emanations from the muddy Mieaiider; 
or if the neighbouring Latinus, where* 
the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
would not be Wait'd,” . 

w-n? no more than a piiedierliil of the 
J'^gcan; or- if the pyramids, whose al- 
titude he had measurccl for the won- 
dering priests of Isis, were but bubbles 
of the Nile. Still tlic echo of the 
mefriment tlms provoked was faint 
and feeble beside the vociferous up- 
roar which shook the voluptuous 
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cliaiiibers when young Anaximander, 
in whom Thales fondly thought he 
saw a disciple, ere yet the shadow of 
his deluded master had glided over 
the threshold, iilled a ruddy bumper 
to the brim, and dashed down with a 
shout his libation to Bacchus, in 
tlmnkfulncss that at hist they were 
rid of ‘‘ ITygrostroma.” Flesh and 
blood could not bear for ever “ the 
dreadful noise of water in their ears 
and so, most deservedly and lUly, 
Thales got the name of “ Wct-BIan- 
het,” and bequeathed it, we regret to 
acknowledge, to an infinite lino of 
descendants, who, in deiling w'ith 
other themes, daily and hourly, after 
their own fashion, stabilitate and 
ccliiisc his renown. 

From the days of Thales, Mhich 
ma}' be fixed, according to the nicest 
calculations, about four- and- twenty 
hundred years ago, rvater was gene- 
rally umlerstood to have found its 
level. Occasionally, no doubt, it 
made \igorous spurts to revindicate 
its promincnc}', but never mounted 
to trie alarming flood-mark which it 
had reached in the Ionic philosophy. 
It certainly has had little reason to 
compl tiii of the position from which 
it cannot be displaced. Covering en- 
tirely three-fifths of the surface of the 
globe, few arc tlie specks of land, and 
these few shunned by man, where its 
ill 11 nonce is not parainouiit. Perme- 
atiiig the vast economy of nature 
through its grandest and its minutest 
ramifications ; nursing from its myriad 
fountains and. reservoirs the vitality 
of creation ; h fleeting and controlling 
the salubrity of climates, the purity 
and temperature of atmosjiheres, the 
fertility of soils ■, moistening the parch- 
ed lips, andrcquickeningthccncrgicsof 
vegetation; bearing all the necessaiies 
ami all the luxuries of life, all that 
industry ean furnish or opulence pro- 
cure, into the centre (Jf immense con- 
tinents, and up to the doors of jiopn- 
lous cities ; generating, with the help of 
a strong ally, the most gigantic 
power which human ingenuity has 
ever tamed to the uses, and comlorts, 
and improvements of mankind ; roll- 
ing the rampart of its sleepless tides 
round the shores and the independ- 
ence of mighty empires, and stretch- 
ing out its broad waters as the high- 
way of amicable intercourse between 
all nations, this colossal and beneficent 


element needs not to aspire liighcr than 
the eminence where it must be raised 
by such a contemplation of its virtues 
and its strength. Regarding it, how- 
ever, with a homelier eye, we cannot 
conceal oiir opinion that too many 
men, women, and children, have un- 
derrated its serviceable qualities in. 
connexion with their personal and 
domestic welfare. FI or shall our ob- 
servations, desultory as they may be, 
conclude without some serious reflec- 
tions on this subject, applicable tcv 
our own country aiid our owU times ; 
for even in the relaxing warmth 
and idlesse of autumn, when nothing 
very* grave is very palataMe, we 
must coax oiir fj-ieiuls to swallow a 
thin slice of instruction along withi 
our jests and their grouse. But in 
the mean time, casting a rapid glanco 
from the Ionian era, whence we 
started, downwards to the present 
century, over the aquatic propensities 
which have distinguished successive 
generations in thh intervening ages, 
it can scarcely be afl’irmed with truth 
that the ellicacy of water, as an use- 
ful, agreeable, and a sanative boon 
from Providence to man, has been 
neglected and despised. The Greeks,” 
the Komiuis, and the Orientals re- 
quire no justification. Their bathing, 
shampooing, and anointing have sur- 
vived the (JownfiiJl of thrones and 
the extinction of dy nasties. And if 
the inhabitants of less benign regions,- 
who must sometimes smash the ice 
in their tubs before commencing a 
lavation, do not evince the same 
headlong predilection for continual 
immersion and ceaseless ablution as do- 
their kindred of the genial South and. 
blazing East, wc confess that tbeir 
apology seems to us to be remarkably 
clear and satisfactory, What do we 
think of Scotland ? — is a query from 
which a sensitive patriotism, perhaps, 
might shrink. ^It does not abash us 
atmll. All ducklings do not plunge* 
into the pond or tlic stream' exactly 
at the. same age — one exhibiting, ia 
this respect, a rasli precocity, while 
another will for a long time obsti- 
nately rel'usc to acknowledge that 

“ Her march is on the mountain wave^ 
Her home is on the deep. ” 

Had Caledonia been as tardy as she 
is alleged to Lave been in the praa- 
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tice of scrupulous do aiiliiioss, wo 
should easily have found good reasons 
for defending and palliating her pro- 
crastination. But the charge against 
her is absolutely a vulgar error— a po- 
pular delusion — a senseless clamour. 
Take the country. Is it likely that the 
national poet, who knew the customs 
and dispositions^ of onr peasantry, 
being one of them himself, intimately 
and practically, would have enume- 
rated among the dearest reminis- 
cences of childhood, that 

Wo twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn 

Frae mdrnin* snu till dine,” 

if such an occupation were not the 
delight of the whole rural popula- 
tion? Take the town. Docs there 
ever come down a torrent of rain, 
making the streets the channels of 
mighty rivers, that there is not seen 
instaiUl}'^ a colony of young Argonauts 
emerging, like flies from the Tweed, 
out of the very water, and exploring 
the unknown profundities of the gut- 
ter, as from lamp -post to lamp- post 
they go, “ sounding on their dim and 
.^perilous w'ayV” 'Pako every well- 
regulated family on Saturday night. 
■\Vherc is the fortunate, urchin who 
shall c.scapc “the rude purgation of 
the Girzy, nor be sent to bed r(‘d as a 
lobster, and clean as a wdiistlc ? 
Take the far-reaching scabeach from 
New'haveii to Jopi)a. Arc those tre- 
mendous scones wdiich hsne lately 
riveted llie gaze of a wdiole country 
on the sands of I'ortobcllo character- 
istic of a j)coplc animated by a feline 
antipathy to moisture ? 1'lie verdict 
is so unquestionably for us, that wc 
decline to adduce any further evi- 
dence. 

Ill short, Europe continued to main- 
tain most amicable relations, >vhilc 
Asia cultivated the close.st intimacy 
with water, hot and cold, fresh and 
salt. America is too young yet to 
be included in the argument ; and as 
for Africa, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and sharks, usurp a monopoly of the 
favourite pools so exclusively, that 
the returns of its bathing statistics 
are most uncertain. In this course, 
matters ran on smoothly for cycles 
and cycles of years, races of men 
following races, as waves follow 
waves. Any perceptible alteration 
in the relative positions of man and 
wUter, at the same time, was in the 


dii’ection of stricter and more fre- 
quent communication between them. 
Cleanliness became fashionable — an 
event which, without snapping the 
connexion somewhat loosely subsist- 
ing between the purifying element 
and the inferior grades of socictj’', 
rapidly and widely diffused a know- 
ledge of its capabilities and its amia- 
bilities among the higlier circles. 
AVclI, on the dawn of a glorious 
morning, wditm the sun, and all the 
seas, lakes, and rivers of the globe 
W'crc playing at battledore and shut- 
tle-cock wuth the beams of tlie orb of 
da3% w'ater suddenly found itself, at a 
bo'iind, lifted, to a pinnacle only a 
little beneath the summit on wliich 
Thales of yore ontlironod it. Matter, 
on this occasion, it Avas not announced 
to be — but the cure of all the alllic- 
tioiis Avith Avhicli matter could be visit- 
ed. Ten thousand aromatic herbs 
gracefully adjusted their petals, cro 
they fell, and Avitluu-ed into rank and 
noisome Aveeds ; ten thousand apo- 
thecaries Avorc petrified in the act of 
braying poison in their mortars, and 
ill that aititiide. remain, ston^’ remem- 
brances of their oaaui villaiiics ; phy- 
sicians melted aAva}" by faculties and 
colleges ; 

“ Nations ransom’d and the Avorld o’er- 
joyod 

Avalked once more emancipated, as 
Milton sings, 

From colofynthinc pains and senna 
tea.” 

Numerous are the blunders under 
which humanity has reposed in in- 
curious apathy. The sun gamboled 
round the earth so long, that, Avhen 
they changed places and motions, the 
denizens at that moment of our planet 
AY ere cheated out of several days in 
their sublunary or circumsolar career. 
What Avas thaf mistake hi compari- 
son with the disastrous error of hav- 
ing for centuries obdurately turned 
their backs on the inexhaustible la- 
boratory in which alone health could 
be bought, and perversely purchased 
destruction from a series of (piacks, 
whose infinite retails had caused more 
W'holsale ruin than the pernicious 
wrath of Pelides ? “ Look here upon 

this picture and on this.” Declin- 
ing to accede to the unpleasant 
request avo huny to another pheno- 
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menon. The inestimable discovery 
of the Water-Cure lias proved the 
posthumous triumph of Old Uygros- 
troma. Instead of being a damper 
to good-fellowship, the wet-blanket 
is synonimoiis with, and symbolical, 
and productive of all tliat is vivaci- 
ous, hilarious, obstreperous, and jolly. 
A dozen of champagne is not an 
efpiivaleiit for the “Sheet;” and 
when you are once properly “ pack- 
ed,” by the mere How of your animal 
spirits, and a tumbler of pure spring 
water, you shall “ sew up ” the most 
potcnti il toper and wit, whose facc- 
tiousness grows with the consumption 
of his wine. 

Here wo perceive that our rcailers, 
by an unmistakeiiblc twitch of the 
muscles of the face, intimate their 
suspicions that our lidelity to the 
water system is Impeachable. An 
explanatorj" sentence is unavoidable. 
In the month of August, wq arc 
always like Napoleon at Elba, confi- 
dent ill the incorruptible attachment 
of our adherents, but at a considerable 
<]istancc from every one of them — 
certain of re-assuming, in uudiini- 
nislied splendour, and amidst thunders 
of acclamation, our undisputed sway 
i-n the first of S(‘ptcnib(‘r, but much 
at a loss a week before our return to 
find a bark, how'^evor frail, in ’which 
to trust 0111 * fortunes — ])rojecting stu- 
pendous expeditions with invincible 
armies, and, in the meanwliile, pos- 
sessing not even a recruit from the 
awkward srjiiad to put through liis 
facings. The days wcu'c insiifierably 
hot or uumitigably rainy. Nobody 
cared about iiew^s, nor did anybody 
scud us grouse. The Beiiledi steam- 
boat was stranded wdtli a broken back 
on a rock of the Fifeshirc coast ; and 
harrowing jiaragraplis represented all 
the raiUvays in every direction as 
strewed with the “ disjecta membra ” 
of ill-fated travellers^ The thunder 
and lightning deafened and blinded 
119, while the absence of all com- 
panionship reduced us to compulsory 
dumbness. In this torpor of the soul 
and confusion of the intellect, looking 
up with a vacant stare to the cupola, 
on which the firmament was playing 
with inimitable rapidity a fierce pre- 
lude, we were startled by the appear- 
ance of Mr Lane’s elegant and agree- 
iible volume. It found us in no very 


consecutive or severely logical mood. 
The engravings wore amusing — the 
writing 'was pleasant. Having skim- 
med the contents with our customary 
velocity, we flung ourselves back upon 
the dowmy slopes of our autumn otto- 
man, and poured forth the rhapso^ 
wdiicli lias bewildered our friends. It 
could not well be otherwise. There 
was such iniiHicit fixith in Mr Lane — 
in iiiiion with so much good feeling 
and good sense — pleading his case so 
fervently — interesting us so much in 
Jiimself, his illness and his recovery, 
his relapses and his mendings, his 
packing and scrubbing, liis company 
and his talk, his walks and his rides, 
his digestions and reflections, and 
leaving us in the end so little con- 
vinced of the unf(iiestionabIe superi- 
ority of tlic treatment ’which had 
bettered him, and no doubt many 
others, that, assured of there being 
nothing new under the sun, we took 
our flight back into the olden times 
to recall, if we could, when xvater ever 
aspired so loftily before in popular 
estimation. T(*,arus-Uke, we dropped 
into the bosom of the A^lgcan, and 
were dragged up ofiportunely by the 
phantom of Thales at ^Miletus. 

Captivating; we admit, is the notion 
that w^aler cures all diseases. There 
is a grandeur in the simplicity, and a 
rapture in the taslelessmiss of such a 
medicine, which its motley competi- 
tors cannot apiiroach. Did any one 
ever sec physic, Avliich, by its appear- 
ance, infused h)vc for it at first sight, 
and a vehement longing to swallow 
it ? Revolve how^ endless in variety 
of colour and substance are the con- 
tents of a mcdicinc-chcst, and confess 
tliat you have not been able to look 
at one of them with satisfaction. The 
inaiurc mind recoils from terrible re- 
miniscences ; and at the apparition of 
some single phial, a liideous congre- 
gation of detestable tastes, starting 
from the crevices of memory, will rush 
into the palate, and resuscitate the 
forgotten tortures and trials of infancy 
and boyhood. To be spared all this 
were “ a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” To know that no shock 
sharper than the douche, and no 
draught more nauseous than half-a- 
dozen tumblers of water, should ever, 
at the doctor’s hand, visit or wrack 
the frame might subdue the refrac- 
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tory temper ©/'“patients. To throw 
physic to dogs, and bo cleansed 
of all perilous stuff by a currycomb 
and a pail, might reconcile us to bo 
assimilated to the horso. But ahisf 
what do wo discern in man, “ the pa- 
ragon of animals,” which will entitle 
us to conclude that his innumerable 
bodily frahtics can be so overcome or 
©felled? 

Oli^ mioklc is the powerful grace that 
lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true 
qualities.” 

Happy and painful experiences unite 
to prove it. It has cost the labour 
and the ;!eal, Uk* intense concentra- 
tion of the undivided energies, and, 
in memorable instances, the ver/ lives 
of the erudite and tttc ingenious, the 
sagacious and the daring, engaged in 
an incalculable multiidicity of investi- 
gations, cx})crlments, and observa- 
tions, in all ages and in all countries, 
to explore, and testf and conlirm what 
is valuable, trustworthy, and stable, 
in medical science. Even to-day it 
may bo urged that much is still ob- 
;$cuvc, iiidcfniite, unsteady, and liable 
to be overturned and dismissed by the 
clearer, illumination of to-morrow. 
Be it so. But, in spite of all tbc 
lengths to ivhicli tlic objection can 
be pushed, there remain two points 
iiTcfragably settled in medicine, first 
of all, there are certain remedies ascer- 
tained, beyond tlie shadov of a doubt, 
to act efficaciously on certain diseases. 
In the second place — and by far the 
most important truth for us in this 
discussion — no one specific remedy 
has ever been discovered which applies 
efficaciously to all diseases, nor to the 
overwhelming mjijority, nay, nor to 
any majority of all diseases. A period 
of ten years never elapses without 
such a panacea being broached, pa- 
raded, and extinguished. The “ imi)ar 
coiigressus Acliillci” is made manifest 
in every case. At the outset, ac- 
cordingly, an advertisement of the 
Cold Water Cure as a specific brands 
It with a suspicion which has never 
been false before. To affirm that, 
from Galen to Abernethy, a veil of 
impenetrable ignorance shrouded the 
vision of all physicians, which pre- 
vented them from picking up the truth 
lying at their feet, is not to be more 


arrogant than Ilojfloway’s omjment^ 
or Morrison’s pills. It -is, hewever, 
to offer a statement for our ‘accepta- 
tion wljich comm,on sense and the 
inactical testimony of more than tjvo 
thousand years simultaneoiTsly reject. 
The quest ion truly deserves no argu- 
ment. The publication of the dis- 
covery of a panacea is §iifficient: The 
remedy, whatever it is, cannot bo 
whiit it pretends to be ; although it 
may be worse or better than it is gc^ 
uerally supposed to be. I'liosc who 
have been restored to coiiYalescenee, 
to buoyancy of spirits, and agility oi 
lim s, by cold water, arc at perfect 
liberty to abjure and dciiomicc all 
other cures. But the chasm tlfc 
reasoning is a yawning one, over 
tvhich an adventurous leap must be 
taken, to stand firm on the other side 
upon the conclusion that what cured 
Kichard of dyspepsia will deliver 
Thomas from typhus. 

It is not incumbent on us to enu- 
merate Mr Lane’s ailments. Biup 
pill and black draught, taraxacum and 
galvanism, were successively repelled 
by the stubbbrn enemy, wliose ch- 
treiichmeiits were to be neither sapped 
nor stormed. In a lucky hour, an 
intimate friend of Sir E. Biilwer Lyt- 
ton detailed, with generous elocpieifce, 
the great results of the Water-Cure in 
many cases ; and his own character- 
istic benevolence prompted him to 
])ress u])ou me, ttj» a duly^ the visit of 
a month to ^bdvern.” So there he 
goes. “ I'lie <li ivc from AVorccstcr to 
Malvern is nut marked by any par- 
ticular beaut}’, except the occasional 
g1Iin])ses of the hills, and the constant 
succe.ssion of rich orchards, at this 
time luxuriant in apple blossoms.” 
The trifling exception to the monotony 
of the landscape, which docs not es- 
cape his notice, almost suggests the 
posaihilUij of the patient being a little 
better already. 

" Here I am in the temple dedicated 
to Dame Nature and the Elixir Vit.*!*. 
The Doctor not at home, hut a message 
that we are expected at a pic-nic^&t 
St jVime's Well. Too tired to go, we 
went to our comfortable double-bedded 
room, and, being refreshed, waited for 
the Doctor, who soon returned, and 
severely scrutinized me. He found my 
boy in exactly the state which he had 
expected, and rubbed his hands with 
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delight in anticiiiation of the change to 
be wrought in him. To me he boldly 
said'^ ^Givo' me a moidh^ and I will 
■teach you to manag^ourself at home/ 
At' supper (eight o’cloctt) wc were 
presented io our fellow. parent s, all 
graciously and gracefully welcoming 
the iiGW-comers. This is the final meal 
of the day, consisting of bread in many 
varieties, butter, and biscuits, with bot- 
tles of wa^er and jugs of milk. Tea, 
altliough allowed in some cases, is not 
rncbu‘rugC(L. The house overlooks the 
beautiful Abboy church. The monks 
always knew how to avail themselves of 
the charms of situation; sheltered by 
the liills, and yet overlooking the ex- 
tensive plain, and receiving the first 
rays of the sun— riiothing could be more 
lovely. 

Doctor examined and asked mo 
divers questions, and tJjen gave his 
order's to the bath attendant. 'I'o bed 
at ten.” 

Tlici compliment to the discrimina- 
tion of the monks might not be inap- 
piiopriiitely truiisferrcd to Dr Wilson. 
ThcfO arc more things iu the Water- 
Cure than cold water, and more than 
the body^ frequently morbid ill at 
case ill the visitors to Malvern. 
Lovely scenery is wholesome food for 
a depressed mind. 

** Mai/ 14. — At a little before seven 
earne the bath attendant. He poured 
about lour inches dej)tb of water into a 
tin bath, five feet Jong, and directed me 
to get out of bed and sit in it. Ho then 
poured about two gallons of water on 
Illy head, and eonnneneed a vigorous 
rubbing, in wliicli I assisted. 'J'hi.s is 
called TJiK SHALLOW UATii. After three 
or four minutes, I got out of the bath, 
and he (‘iivelopcd mo in a dry sheet, 
rubbing me thoroughly. All this fric- 
tion jiroducod an agreeable glow, and 
the desire to dress quiekly and get into 
the air was uppermost. The same pro- 
cess was repeated Avith Ned; and, having 
each taken a tumbler of w atcr, we started 
to mount the hill. 1 got as far as St 
Anne’s Well, with Ned's help, and, 
drinking there, sauntered about the 
exquisite terrace walks on the hill. The 
fountain of St Anne’s Well is constantly 
flowing, and though varying in *iuantity, 
has never failed. 1 am told that the 
water is at nearly the same temperature 
in summer as in winter. In sparkling 
brilliancy, as well as purity, it is con- 
fessedly unrivalled even at Malvern, 
excoDt by the water of the 'Holy Well.’ 


A cottage, beaufifuUy iit^ialed, in the 
hollow of this eminence, encloses the 
fountain, where it escapes from the 
rpek ; the chief apartment of which is 
free, and open to all who wisli to drink; 
but it is good taste to put doi^ a half- . 
crown upon the ‘first visit, and inscribo ' 
a name in the book, which (withU ready 
l)cn) is also ‘open to all*’ Krom this 
cottage, which is I found a fayoupte 
place of rendezvous, path.s lead by w*!- 
ous routes to the highest hill callo3"thc 
Worcrestershirc Ileacoii, and the other 
commanding heights. Wc shall Tsce, I 
trust. 

Another glass of this exquisite water, 
anil home to breakfast at nine. Several 
sorts 'of bread (all in perfection) and 
excellent butter; bottles of the brightest 
water and tumblers duly arranged on. 
the (able ; jugs of milk for those who 
like it, and to Avhom it is allowed. One 
jiig,s*/;?oX‘(?^,an(l the well-known fragrant 
flavour soon suggests to the nose tea ! 
Surely this is irregular, or why the dis- 
guise 't Why not a teapot ? 

“ q'lie Doctor tool^iis st‘at at the head 
of tlio table. In tlu' place of honour 
on his left Avas the patient Avhose longest 
.stay in the house entitled her to the 
distinction. (I afterwards found that 
precedence at table is arranged by this 
rule, subject to tin; intermixture exf (he 
goiitUmeii.) She is eminently gifted to 
grace her position, being more than 
pretty, and with tongue and manner to 
match* Nevt to her is a gentleman of 
a dir.senting e.xpj'essioa of coinitenaiice, 
then anoiiier pretty woman, a' young 
man of distinguished manners, and an- 
other pretty Avoinan, aaIio, unlike 
the two fair patients above lior, is dark 
in all that beau tides a brilliant com- 
plexion. 

Skipping over the gentleman on 
her left, beeau.so on this first morning 
I found notldng to veinatk upon, I come 
to my vis-a-vis, AAith her kindly and 
companionable expression (I am sure I 
shall like her ;) and having mentioned 
our present stock of ladies on th(‘ oppo- 
site .side, the lower part of the table is 
made up of gentlemen, one of whom 
preside.s at that end. On my side of the 
table, the upi)er si at is generally re- 
sc*rvcd for a visitor. I am happy to- 
find ill the Avhole party nothing distre.ss- 
iiig to look at : no lameness, no ap- 
pearance of skin diseases, no sign-post 
or label to proclaim an aliment, no sore 
eyes, no ^eyesore;' nothing, in short,' 
w orse than an occasional pallid or Inva- 
lid character, like my own ; and 1 am 
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told that all who Iiavo any palpable or 
disa| 3 Ci*eeable infirmity, are treated as 
out-door patient?, which wholesome re- 
Cfulation gives full play to the prover- 
bially high spirits of liydropathists, 
who almost immediately jump from a 
state of dejection and perverse brooding 
over their ailments, to a joyous antici- 
pation of good, even on the first day of 
initiation into the treatment. The ap- 
petite', too, is always ready for the 
limple, wholesome meal. Nobody ever 
enjoyed a well-earned breakfast more 
than 1 on this morning.*’ 

The gentleman “ of a dissenting 
«3xpression of countenance,” of whom 
we desiderate a drawing, seems the 
only bit of shade in t!iis bright scene. 
\ye have quoted, without abridgment, 
the description of the company at the 
table, as not unimportant, alongside 
of the hilarity of liydropathists, who 
jump from grave to gay, “ even on the 
Virst day of initiation into the treat- 
ment.” Mr Lane will understand that 
we do not at all doubt his account of 
his illness. lie must not (luarrel with 
us for remarking that simiilc fare, re- 
gular diet, agreeable society, lots of 
laughing and talking, bathing and 
shamijooing, bracing exercise, and en- 
chanting natural prospects, appear ad- 
mirably adapted to reiiivigor.atc the 
invalids to whom we have been intro- 
duced. It would surprise us to be hi- 
forined that the process had any where 
failed ; and, as far as can judge, 
the prescription of the regular practi- 
tioner in London would, without much 
hesitation, be in similar cases — “ Go 
to Malvern for a month.” Shower- 
batijs and douches, too, may be had 
in the Great llabylon, but not exact- 
ly the refreshing concomitants so vi- 
vidly brought before us by Mr T^ane. 
Suppose wc take a peep at a hydro- 
pat hist’s dinner : — 

** At the head of the table, where the 
Doctor presides, was the log of mutton, 
which, 1 believe, is every day’s head- 
dish. I forget what Mrs Wilson dis- 
pensed, but it was something savoury, 
-of fish. I saw veal cutlets — w ith bacon, 
and a companion dish, maccaroni — with 
gravy (a very delicate concoction) : 
potatoes, plain boiled, or mashed and 
browned ; spinach, and other green 
vegetables. Then followed rice pud- 
ding, tapioca, or some other farinacious 
ditto, rhubarb tarts, &c. So much for 
what 1 have heard of the miserable diet 
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of water patients. The cooking of all 
is perfection, and something beyond, in 
Neddy’s opinion, for he eats fat ! 

After dinner, the ladies did not 
immediately retire, but made up groups 
for conversation, both in the dining and 
withdrawing room. A most happy ar- 
rangement this, which admits the re- 
freshing iniluence of the society of ladies 
in such a house. 

“ A drivehad been proposed, and, by 
the invitation of two of the ladies, I 
joined the party. 

" Through picturesque lanes, we went 
to Madrcsficld Court, the seat of Lord 
Beauchamp (Ned on the box.) Wo 
saw the exquisite conservatories, tho 
grapes in succession houses, and pine- 
ries. The principal furniture in this 
house — carpets, tapestry, &c. — were 
placed exactly as they now appear, 
more than fifty years ago. It is a very 
romantic place, abounding in a great 
variety of trees of magnificent growth. 

Wo returned soon after seven, 
when I prepared to take my first Sitz 
bath. It is not disagreeable, but very 
odd, and exhibits the patic'iit in by no 
means an elegant or dignified attitude. 

For this hath it is not necessary to 
undress, tho coat only being taken off, 
and tJic shirt gatliered under the wnist- 
coat, which is buttoned upon it ; and 
w'hon seat(‘(l in the water, which rises 
to the waist, a blanket is drawn round, 
and over the shoulders. 

“ Having remained ton minutes in 
tliis condition (Ned anil I being on eipial 
terms, and laughing at each other), we 
dried and rubbeil ourselves wdth coarse 
towels, and descended to supper with 
excellent appetite.” 

Shall wc alter or modify our obser- 
vations, in consequence of this ex- 
tract ? Not pausing for a reply, we 
wish to explain, that, in liydropathical 
nomenclature, to be “ h alf-packed” is to 
be ])ut to bed, w ith a wet towel placed 
over you, extending from shoulders 
to knees, and enveloped with all the 
blankets, and a down-bed, with a 
countm’pane to tuck all in, and inako 
it air-tight. Here is complete “ pack- 
ing.” 

“ Mf/y 15. — It was not the experience 
of the half packing that caused me to 
awake early, but a certain dread in an- 
ticipation of the whole wet sheet ; and 
at six the bath attendant appeared with 
W'hat seemed a coil of linen cable, and 
a gigantic can of water, and it was 
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some comfort to pretend not to be in 
tlio least do^rree apj)rc?hensivo. I was 
ordered out of bed, and all the clothes 
taken off. Two blankets ' were then 
spread upon the mattress, and half over 
llie pillow, and the wet sheet unfolded 
and placed upon them. 

'' Havin'; stretclujd my lenjjjth upon it 
and lyin^ on my back, the man quickly 
and most adroitly folded it — first on 
one side and then on Iho other, and 
closely round the neck, and the same 
Avith the two blankets, by which time I 
was warm, and sufficiently composed to 
ask how the sheet was prepared of the 
proper degree of dampness. [I was 
tolil that being soaked Avell, it is lield by 
two persons — one at each end, and pull- 
ed and twisted until water has ceased 
to drop; or that it may bo done by one 
]iersoTi putting it round the piimp-han- 
tlle, or any similar thing, and holding 
and t wisting it at both ends.] T wo more 
doubled blaTikets Avero then jmt upon 
mo, and each in turn tuc*kotl most care- 
fully round the neck, and under me. 
Tpon this the down bed was placed, and 
<»ver all another sheet or counterpane 
A\as secured at all sides aiul under the 
<*hin, to complete this licrmetical seal- 
ing. Bv this time I was sure of being 
fast asleep in five minutes, and only 
.'inxious to see Ned as comfortable, for 
l-.o Avas regarding the operation A\ilh 
silent horror. He, however, plucked 
up, and before Bardoii (the attemlant) 
had SAvatlu'd liim completely, favoured 
me Avith his opinion, conveyed in ac- 
cents in Avdiich a slight tremor might he 
detected, that ‘ parking is jolly.'* 

** Wliat occurred during a full hour 
after this operation neitlior man nor 
boy were in a sitiiiilion to depose, be- 
Aond tlie fact that the sound, sweet, 
soothing sleep which both enjoyed, was 
a matter of surprise and delight, and 
tliat one of them, who had the less ex- 
cuse for being so very youthful, was 
detected by Mr Bardon, Avho came to 
awake him, smiling, like a great fool, af 
nothing f if not at the fancies which liad 
played about his slumbers. Of the heat 
in which I found myself, I must remark, 
that it is as distinct from perspiration, 
as from the parched and throbbing glow 
of fever. The pores arc open, and tbo 
warmth of the body is very soon com- 
municated to the wet sheet, until, as in 
this my first experience of the luxury, 
a breathing — steaming heat is engender- 
ed, which fills the whole of the wrappers, 
and is plentifully shown in the smoking 
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state which they exhibit as they are re- 
moved : .still it is not like a vapour bath. 

I ciin never forget the calm, luxurious 
ease in Avhieh 1 awoke on this morning, 
and looked forward with pleasure to the 
daily repetition of what had been quoted 
to me, by the uninitiated, with disgust 
and shuddering. 

“ The softness and delicacy of the skin 
under the operation is very remarkable, , 
and to iho touch, clearly marks the dif- 
ference between a state of perspiration 
or of fever.” 

Wc wdsb to be infornicd what there 
is of novelty in all this procedure? 
It is merely one way, out of many 
Avays, of taking a batli. The shep- 
herds on our liills, long before the 
AVater-Cnre Jmd local liabitation or 
name, were well aware, when their 
hard but faithful service made the 
heather their bed, that by dipping 
their plaids in the stream, and wring- 
ing them out, and then wrapping 
them round their bodies, such beat 
was generated .as they could not 
otherwise procure. Then the alter- 
nation of hot bath and cold bath, 
followed by dry rubbing ! Tlie Rus- 
sians and tbo Turks arc comi)ara- 
tivcly beings of yesterday. But 
Avliat does a hydropathist undergo at 
IMalvcrn, for which (biien and Celsus 
had not laid doAvn plain .and ample 
directions? 'I'Jrerc is no apparatus 
so intricate or so extensive — there is 
nothing done by the hand or by 
nijichinery at a hydropatbical estab- 
li.shment, which is not anticipated at 
Pomjjcii, or Avas not familiar to those 
eminent ancients Avhora avc have 
named. Tlie economy of baths was 
brought to more exquisite and copious 
perfection by the Romans than it has 
been since. Vice, lux my, gluttony, 
fatigue, disease, caprice, indolence, 
extravagant Avealth, inordinate vani- 
ty, imperial pomp, were all occupied 
according to the impulse or the neces- 
sity of the iiidividu.al, or of cities and 
provinces, to adorn AvIth new con- 
trivances, or to supply the defects of 
that essential furniture to the comfort 
of the later Roman. The poets teem 
wdth allusions to and descriptions of 
the expedients used in ministering to 
their cfleminacy in the baths. The 
medical writers have considered and 
discussed the whole subject of baths 
and bathing Avith a minuteness and 
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a compreliensiveiiess which leave no- 
thing to bo learned from hydropathy 
now-a-days. The (Ireeks wanted 
only tlic enormous riches of Home to 
be cited as of tantamount authority. 
Galen difiers from Celsus in arranging 
the order according to which diHerent 
batlis should be taken; but the inter- 
val between them may account for 
4ill changes. Did it ever occur to 
(tliIcii that water was a panacea? 
No ; but many patients were nnder 
his care, the emmterparts of the so- 
journers at Malvern ; and that he 
treated Miein much after the fashion 
of Dr Wilson, wo shall accord to the 
latter gentlcmau our belief. Rome, 
in the reign of Commodus, was not 
less likely than London to send forth 
sufferers whose roses would renew 
their l>loom, and whose nerves would 
regain their tension, at the bidding of 
rustic breezes, lively chat, and me- 
thodical discipline. 

It has seldom been our happiness 
to meet with a more astute lady of 
her rank than the woman at the cot- 
tage at St Anne’s, who replies to Mr 
Lane, when he wonders at his power 
to mount the steep hills,— “ Indeed, so 
do I, sir ; but when I tell how the 
Water-Cure patients get strength 
to come up here, after a few days, and 
how well they look, some gcntlcfollvs 
are hatd enough to say the Doctor 
pays me to say so.” We exonerate the 
woman and the Doctor. 

** May 20. —Packed, bathed, and out 
as usual, but instantly tiirne<l in again. 
It was raining after a fashion that, even 
to mo, scorned to promise no interval or 
alleviation. 

Wo turned into the dining-room, 
and, pushing the seats of the chairs un- 
der the table, wc made a clear space fur 
walking round the room. Our dining- 
room is forty feet long; and, after a 
minute's discussion as to our intended 
route, il was settled that we should go 
(by the watch) to the spring beyond the 
Wychc, I opened the windows, and 
Ned arranged water bottle and tumblers 
on the tabic, undertaking to announce 
our arrival at the several springs. He 
had marked the distances by the time 
occupied, and so we started ; and hav- 
ing walked from end to end of the room 
— and round tjne'^table ten minutes, Ned 
called that we were at the Turnpike, 
atSd we stopped to drink. We then 


passed on, doing all sorts of small talk 
with a friend who had joined us, until 
we got to the Wyche and to the Willow 
Spring ; then we drank again, and just 
liaving started, wc met, at the turn of 
the road, Mr Townley ; who came sud- 
denly upon us, and joined our party 
cheerfull3\ 'Pliore \vero fi*efpioiit*ovfii*- 
takings of each other, and at the cor- 
ners of the paths we contended for the 
sharp angles, and carried out the rules 
of the roail by passing on the proper 
side. 

** Mr Tuwnloy walked as well as tlu* 
best of us, and was a delightful walking 
companion ; full of anecdote, of solid in- 
formation, and a (piict dry humour all 
his own ; but we could not inoeulalo 
iiim with a love for Malvern. Enume- 
rating the varied attractions of the jdace, 
I unluckily wound up with the charming 
drires ; vvlien he admitted that it is ' a 
delightful place to get awoy/rom.''* 

A rebel hi the camp I What is to 
come next? AVhy, a. revelation that 
the Water-Cure system at Malvern is 
so old that the memory of man riuiiieth 
not to the contrary. 

Mag 27. — Packed, bathed, and out 
as u^ual. Surely the variable nature of 
our climate is a soiiree of constant, 
never-failing interest. Here is a glo- 
rious morning, following a day tliat 
seemed to give no hope of a change. 
Walked with Sterling and Ned to the 
Holy Well at Malvern Wells, then 
mounting the hills to the Beacon. 

“ The w ork published by Dr Card 
tells of p\traordinary cures ejected by 
the water of the Holy Well. I’lie monks 
of old used to wrap in cloths steeped in 
this water, persons afflieted with leprosy 
or other eruptions ; and (as the Guide 
quotes) ‘ make them lie in bed, and even 
slee}), with the wet cloths on the diseased 
parts.’ 

“ Why, liere was an instinctive use 
of the * Wet Sheet Packing’ of very 
ancient date ; butnof (as the monks per- 
haps deemed) miraculous.” 

The monks have iiiiexpcclcdly got 
Mr Lane into a scrape. Their treat- 
ment of their patients is in all respects 
the same as the hydropathic treatment. 
But what is science in hydropathy is 
instinct in the priesthood. It is the 
most singular instance of instinct ever 
recorded. A controversy has long 
raged as to the precise approximation 
of animal instinct to human reason. 
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The line of demarcation between the 
instinct cf the monk and the reason of 
the hydropathic doctor is so faint and 
slender that nobody, except a “packed” 
Malvern jury, with Mr Lane as fore- 
man, could be audacious enough to 
hint its existence. So the worthy and 
intelligent monks not only knaw how 
to select a charming residence, but 
practised the Water-Cure several hun- 
dred years ago ! What becomes of the 
apt comparison between the “ common 
fate of new revelations,” as illustrated 
in the hostility of doctors which 
nearly mined the great Harvey, and 
the disbelief of sensible peo])Io in the 
virtue of hydropathy? Hydropathy, in 
our view of it, is nothing new ; but 
when it is demonstrated that at Mal- 
vern itself it existed in former ages, 
its want of success cannot with con- 
sistency be attributed to its novelty. 
'J'he originality of the s^^stem, alto- 
gether, is on a par with the following 
branch of it : — 

Mm/ 81. — At five o'clock in walked 
the executioner, who was to initiate me 
into the swkatino process. There was 
nothing awful in the commencement. 
Two dry blankets were spread upon the 
mattress, and 1 was enveloped in them, as 
in the wet sheet, being well and closely 
tucked in round the neck, and the head 
raised on two j)illows j then came my 
old friend, the down bed, and a counter- 
pane, as before. I need not sketch this, 
as it is precisely like the wet sheet pack- 
ing in appearance. 

Not so in hurury. At first I felt 
very comfortable, but in ten minutes the 
irritation of the blanket was disagree- 
able, and endurance was iny only re- 
aource—thovf/ht upon other subjects out 
of the question. In half an hour, I 
W'ondered when it would begin to act. 
At six, in came llardon, to gi\ e me water 
to drink. Another hour--and I nas 
getting into a state. I had for ten 
minutes followed Bardon’s directions, 
by slightly moving my hands and legs, 
and th(‘ profuse pcrs]iiratioii was a re- 
lief; besides, I knew that T should be 
soon fit to be bathed, and what a tenfold 
treat ! Ho gave me more water, and 
then it broke out ! In a quarter of an 
hour more he return(‘d, and I stepped, 
in that condition, into the cold bath, 
Bardon using more water on my head 
and shoulders than usual — more rub- 
bing and sponging, and afterwards more 
vigorous dry rubbing. T was more than 


pink, and hastened to get out, and com- 
pare notes with Sterling. We went to 
tho Wyche. This process is very start- 
ling. The drinking water is to keep 
quiet the action of the heart. T o plunge 
into cold water after exercise has in- 
duced perspiration might be fatal, but 
this quiescent, passive state, involves 
no danger of any kind.” 

To recur to the Koman bath is eu- 
pei-fluous. 'ihc curious will find in 
Cclsus all they have read in these ex- 
tracts, and much more than is “dream’d 
of ill your hydropathy, Horatio.” The 
ingenuous narrative ofMr Lane is use- 
ful. /riic preposterous pretensions of 
the Water-Cure are visible and pal- 
pable. There may be no harm in Mal- 
vern, so long as the patients with 
w'itli w'hom Mr Lane makes us ac- 
quainted resort to it ; although, con- 
scientiously, we coincide with Mr 
Tow’iiley in his opinion that it must be 
“ a delightful place to get away from.” 
We do not at all impugn Hr Wilson’s 
medical skill, and wc licavtily admire 
his tact. There arc numbers of peo- 
ple who, resisting and infringing the 
ordor.s of their medical advisers at 
home, blindly obey the behests of the 
physician at a w^atering-place. There 
arc many, also, biases and out of 
sorts with the racket, the w^hirl, and 
the glare of London life — or of what 
is worse, a provincial burlesque of 
London life — to wdiom the gentle in- 
lluciiccs of the balmy country air waft 
back the health which their riot had 
almost frightened from its frail tene- 
ment. These people visit such places 
as JMalvern, do what they are com* 
mauded to do, spend their hours in 
rational enjoyment, and go home- 
converts to the Water-Cure. It is not 
very just, but it is very common. 

And now' let us state distinctly what 
wc w ould really consider, and gladly 
dignify, as “ The Water-Cure.” For 
although unable to recognise in water 
an universal and infallible panacea for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, w^e can 
yet bear a large testimony in its 
favour, and send it out to service with 
the highest character. It is oiir de- 
liberate and mature conviction that 
the inhabitants of the Cumbraes and 
the adjacent islands oj Great Britain 
and Ireland may, to their own infinite 
advantage, fishify their flesh a great 
deal more than they do at present. 
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Our language does not embrace the 
Itill scope of our recommendation; 
Jbtecause the minnow and the whale, 
along with all the intermediate grada- 
tions of the finny family, may pro- 
bably disclaim the reputation of 
water-drinkers. Internally and ex- 
ternally, according to the rational 
views which we are about to explain, 
we advocate the application of the 
pellucid fountain and the crystal 
stream. This is to touch, wc are 
.. quite aware, some of the most import- 
ant questions which can engage the 
attention of the philanthropy and of 
the legislature of this countiy. It is 
to do so ; and w'C hope to evince in 
our remarks at once the fearlessness 
and the moderation which become the 
honest and the practical investigation 
of matters affecting the moral and 
the physical welfare of thousands of 
human beings. 

In lauding water as a beverage, it 
Is impossible to evade an expression 
of opinion regarding the great move- 
ment which is represented and em- 
bodied ill the existence and diffusion 
of temperance societies over the length 
and breadth of tlie laud. Whatever 
words can be selected of most em- 
phatic significance, we arc willing to 
adopt in general approbation of tliat 
movement. Wo. single out here no 
individuals for encomium, and refuse 
to decorate wdth a preference any par- 
ticular fraternity or society. Taking, 
as our limits necessarily oblige us to 
take, a broad survey of the princijile, 
and the results of the principle dis- 
closed by experience, we cheerfully 
pronounce both to be positively and 
undeniably good. Observe, wc say 
temperance. Total abstinence is a 
different thing altogether — an extreme 
which may warrant and cover abuses 
as bad as drunkenness itself. No 
spectacle is more ludicrous than a 
procession of Tec-totallers. If total 
abstinence is a virtue hard to win^ and 
accessible only to an inconsiderable 
minority, the Pharisaical ostentation 
©f its vain- glory is not calculated to 
attract or conciliate the overwhelming 
majority who feel unable to soar to 
its sublimity. If, on the other hand, 
tomi iUbstineni^ is a virtue of such 
easy acquisition as to imply no sacri- 
either in grasping or holding it, 
surely banners need not wave, nor 
bagpipes grimt, to celebrate such liuni- 


ble and ordinary merits. Tlie Stoics, 
in declaring pain to be no evil, un- 
consciously proclaimed that there was 
no fortitude in suffering. The citizens 
of Edinburgh wlio live gnilllcss of 
larceny do not perambulate the 
streets once a-j^ar in holiday «*ii;tirc 
to the cadence of martial music, for 
the purpose of being pointed out to 
the marvelling on- looker as men who 
never picked a pocket or broke 
into a larder. Total abstinence is 
not an end which common sense 
acknowledges to be attainable. In 
peculiar circumstances it may be 
that a sagacious and strong mind, 
detei-mined to rescue mas.'?es of liis 
countrymen from a degrading and 
destructive bondage, may begin by 
tearing them violently and comidetely 
asunder from their former peniicious 
habits. His ultimate hopes, however, 
do not rest on the permanenej’ of this 
revulsion, but on the foundation which 
even its temporary supremacy enables 
him to plant in the understanding 
and in the heart, for finally establish- 
ing better inclinations, wiser purposes, 
a detestation of excess, and a love of 
moderation. National temperance 
will be tlie triumphant realisation of 
his aspirations; and as wc believe 
national temperance to be practicable, 
so we believe it to bo desirable, on tlie 
lowest and most seHish, as well as on 
the loftiest and purest grounds. As 
politicians, we are satisfied that 
the temperance of the peojilc is an 
auxiliary in securing, assisting, and 
facilitating good government, little 
inferior to many of those invaluable 
institutions for wliich Britons are r(*ndy 
to shed tlicir life-blood. The national 
tranfjnillity, energy, industry, and 
affluence, ought to be the aggregate of 
the contentment, enterprise, diligence, 
and wealth of each individual. Any 
thing, therefore, wliich will convince 
a man that sobriety makes a liappier 
fireside than heretofore, gives to liiin 
at all hours of the day a cooler liead 
and a steadier hand than he used to 
have, and leaves at sunset a shilling 
in tlie purse W'hich he could never 
find there during the reckless season (if 
his dissipation, is not merely a direct 
benefit to the individual, but a snb- 
stantive addition to the resources and 
strength of the community. We wish 
to preach no ascetic doctrines, nor to 
curtail the enjoyment of life of ary 
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the least of its fair proportions. Over- 
fasting and over-feasting are alike 
repugnant to our ideas. What we 
delight to see is, that hundreds and 
tens of hundreds, voluntarily turning 
off from a road which leads invariably 
to misery, poverty, and crime, are 
now treading a more salubrious path, 
where, as they proceed, an unreprov- 
ing conscience and domestic happi- 
ness must cheer them with their bles- 
sings, and, in all probability, worldly 
prosperity will reward them with its 
comforts. The first part, then, of our 
“ Water-Cure” is temperance — by 
which we do not mean cither that 
water is the only fluid which mor- 
tals shall imbibe, or that water, 
even if so exclusively imbibed, is 
the elixir of life. Wc mean a 
general recognition in the conduct 
of life, that while intemperance is 
senseless, brutish, dangerous, and 
guilty, temperance on the contrary — 
without stinting enjoyment, or balk- 
ing mirth, or fettering the freest ex- 
hilaration of his nature — secures to 
man at all times, whether of relaxa- 
tion or of toil, the healthful develop- 
ment of his faculties, and would, in 
this our own country, prodigious as 
its industry is, and magnificent as its 
achievements have been, redeem a 
quantity of time and means w^asted, 
which, rightly employed and exerted, 
might elevate the social security and 
harmony, the political aud commer- 
cial ascendancy, the public and the 
private affluence, of the British em- 
pire above the visionary splendours 
of an Utopian commonwealth. Thus 
far we 

“ Fetch our precepts from the Cvnick 
tub,” 

w ithout fear of being accusc^of 

Praising the lean and sallow Absti- 
nence,” 

The external application of onr 
“ Water-Cure” scuds us plump over 
head and ears into as many fathoms 
as you please. In the middle of the 
multitudinous sea, or under the even- 
down deluge of a shower-bath, we 
arc equally at home and at ease. No 
misgivings of any kind restrict our 
exhortation to wash and to bathq. 
Medical advice is so precious a thing 
hat wc are anxious to enhance its 


value by its rarity. Nothing will 
effect this purpose so certainly as the 
habitude of constant and sensitive^ 
cleanliness among rich and poor^ 
young and old. What ought to be 
the cheapest, and what is the most 
thorough instrument of cleanliness, is 
an abundance, an overflowing super- 
abundance, of water. Before judging 
our neighbours, we “may begin by 
looking into matters at home. Is it 
possible that the metropoKs of Scot- 
land, at any season of any year, shall 
be in such a condition from want of 
water as to exclaim in its agony, 

01), my offence is rank ! — it smells to 
heaven ? ’* 

Is it possible that during certain sum- 
mer months, in more than one yeai*, 
of which the recollection does not dry 
up so readily as the city-reservoir^ 
w^ater could w ith difficulty be procur- 
ed here for love or money ? And is 
this the place, where the ordinary 
supply fails sometimes to meet tho 
ordinary demand, in which it was 
gravely and enthusiastically proposed 
to erect spacious baths for the work- 
ing classes ? It is infinitely discredi- 
table that such occurrences should 
have ever distressed us ; but, looking 
forward both to what the .people 
themselves are attempting, and to 
what the government intends to do, the 
necessity is apparent for an immense 
and immediate alteration and improve- 
ment ill the supply of water to all 
large and densely-populated towns. 
The scpiabblcs of compaiiieii cannot 
be permitted to banish health and 
breed fever. Extensive sanatory mea- 
sures introduced into a city of which 
the water-pipes might be dry during 
the dog-days, would be a repetition of 
the monkey’s exhibition of the beau- 
ties of the magic-lantern, forgetting to 
light the lamp. Tho husky voice of 
the public, adust with thirst, shall not 
be wholly inaudible, . The procrasti- 
nations of juntos cannot much longer 
be accumulated with the vicissitudes' 
of the atmosphere. 

Wlien tho scheme for the erection 
of baths for the working classes was 
first jiroraulgated here, we individually 
subscribed oiir pittance, and pre(lictc4 
its failure — and for this reason ; The ^ 
plan could not stand by itsqlf. Td 
make a labourer, at the end of tho 
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day^s or tlio wecli’s wol-k, as clean and 
fresh as soap and hot-watcr, with all 
appliances and mcans^ to boot, could 
make liiin, and send him to encounter 
in his own dvrelliiig and vicinity 
fibh and the odours of a pig-stye, ym 
not a very feasible proposition. Mt 
pei'soual puridcatiou would indt^' 
household tidiness It might do so, 
if ventilation and drainage and space 
were all at Ids command, and within 
his regulation. If they were hot, in 
what a hopeless contest he engaged! 
-Invisible demons, on whose invulne- 
rable crests all his blows fell harm- 
lessly, whose subtlety no precaution 
on his part could exclude, and to 
whoso potency his own lustrations 
only made his senses more acute,^ 
would speedily quench his new* bom 
^doiir, and probably seduce him back 
to tiie persuasion, that for one in his 
position the truth lay in the proverb — 
‘• The clartier the cosier.” We must 
ajso^ give him the benefit of those dala 
which political economists never rc- 
foge to any bddy— a prolific wife and 
numerous progeny. A clean house of 
OBoroom, open to the incursions and 
excursions of seven or eight children, 
%li6se playground is tlie Cowgate, or, 
let it be the shores — that is, the com- 
mon sewers — of the Water of Leith, 
is a tolerably desperate speculation. 
Thither, however, our operative, r,^i- 
diant from his abstefSion, is doomed 
to repair, that he may be affronted by 
the muddy embraces of his infants, 
and oppressed by the fi-agraiico of his 
home. The project of the baths, sim- 
ply as 'Such, ^although excellent in its 
spirit, and true in its tendemey, could 
not, we repeat our beliefv have been 
productive, as an isolated effort, of 
material or ending benefit. Much 
must go hand in hand, and step by 
step, with it. Ventilation and draiu- 
^age, and more ample elbow-room, 
are indispensible to carry us forward 
auccessfully in the momentous pro- 
gress on which we are, earnestly, we 
hope, entering towards the ameliora- 
don of the people. Nor shall we 
h^tatc to affirm, that no system of 
Vacation can be satisfactory or com- 
{^tete^ which shall not at least endea- 


vour to provide some means for ex- 
, trieating tbe offspring of the lower > 
classes In their tender years, when the 
snperintoudence of father or mother 
is almost an impossibility for a great 
portion of tlte.day, out of the cause- 
ws^ and the danghin, and if not al>- 
eointely to put them in the way of 
good, at all events effectually to keep 
them out of the way of harai. 

Then it is that, wc shall clamour 
for water with indomitable pertinacity. 
We shall demand it every where — in 
private houses, in public baths, and 
in fountains in our streets and squares. 
There can be no excuse for withhold- , 
i^ it. Nature has not been niggardly 
inner distribution among the neigh- 
bouring liills of this simple aqd in- 
valuable gift. When sums of money 
which stagger the most gaping cre- 
dulity are revealed so near our thresh- 
olds, and demonstrated to bo so 
readily available for useful Vurppses, 
ft is neither presumptuous nor irra- 
tional to expect that a few driblets • 
from the still swelling hoard may ba 
dedicated to operations which, in 
combination with other extraordinary 
conceptions and performances, may 
crown the i)resent century as more 
wonderful Ilian any age, or all the 
ages, which it has succeeded. Great 
Britain, within a little span of time, 
has launched into an ocean of haz- 
ardous experiments. /The vovi^c is 
more perilous, we thliik, than m^any 
anticipate ; but if it be otherwist, and 
oiir forebodings are • dissipated by- ^ 
steady sunshine and fine weather l if 
a new commercial policy shall funnsli 
more sustenance than we reepure, 
without any detriment to native in- 
dustry ; if a grand system of edu* u- 
tion is destined to fortify public in- 
telligence, without weakening public 
virtue; Ijd if the idiysical condition 
of all ranks shall be ultimately so 
comfortable as to chable them to en- 
joy their good dinners and their good 
books, let us hope to hear, with our 
own cars, tlie people with one acclaim 
cry out — “ Wc are well-fcd, well- 
educated,” and “ O'lr hands are 
clean ! ” 
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WILD SPORTS AND NATURAJ* 

This year we have been a defaulter 
on the Moors. Not that our eye has 
become more dim, our aim less sure, 
O'* our understanding weaker than of 
j but we are no longer subject to 
the same keen and burning impulses 
which used periodically to beset us 
towards the beginning of our departed 
Augusts, inflaming our destructive 
organs, and driving us to the heather, 
as the stag is said to be driven by 
instinct to the shores of the sea. 
Somehow or other, we now take 
things much more coolly. We no 
longer haunt the shop of Dickson — 
that most excellent and unassuming 
of gunmakers — for weeks before the 
shooting-season, discussing the com- 
parative excellences of cartridge and 
plain shot, or refitting our battered 
apparatus with the last ingenuities of 
Sykes. Our talk is not of pointers 
or of setters ; neither do we think it 
incumbent upon us to perambulate 
Princes Street in a shoo ting- jacket, 
or with the dissonance of hobnailed 
shoes. We can even look upon the 
northern steamers, surcharged with 
all manner of ammunition, crammed 
from stem to stern with Cockney 
tourists and sportsmen, carriages and 
cars, hampers, havresacki^ and hair 
trunks, steering their way from our 
noble frith towards the Highlands, 
without the slightest wish to become 
one of that gay and gallant crew. In- 
credible as it may appear, we actually 


HISTORY OR THE IIIGIIL.\NDS. 

wrote an article upon the twelfth of 
Augujrt; last ; nor was the calm, even 
tenor of our thoughts for a moment 
iiiteiTuptcd by the imaginary whirr of 
the gor-cock. For the life of ns, we 
cannot recollect what sort of a day it 
was. To be sure, we were early up and 
at work — that is, as early as we ever 
are, somewhere about ten : we wrote 
on steadily until dinner-time, with 
no more intermission than was nec(!f- 
sary for the discussion of a couple of 
glasses of Madeira. After a slight 
and salubrious meal, we again tackled 
to the foolscap, and by nine o’clock 
dismissed the printer’s devil to his 
den with a quarter of a ream of 
manuscript. We then strolled up to 
our club, where, for the first time, 
we were reminded of the nature of 
the anniversary, by the savour Of 
roasted grouse. So, with a kind of 
melancholy sigh for the impairment 
of our blunted energies, we sat down 
to supper, and leisurely explored the 
pungent pepper about the backbone 
of the bird of the mountain. 

But hmpty streets, hot sun, aiid a 
dust like that of the Sahara, are com- 
bined nuisances too formidable for 
the most tranquil or indolent nature. 
It is not good for any one to be the 
last man left in town. ^ You. become 
an object of suspicion to the porters — ; 
that is, the more superannuated por^' 
tion of them, for the rest are all ^ne 
to carry bags upon the moors— who. 
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. aeeiiJg you. coutinue from, day to day 
sidling ald^ tl|e deaefted streets, be- 
to eute^taiu strange doubts as to 
T tbs real promty of yw Sharattm-, or, 
|i2t/aU events, as to yoijf absolute 
: , If you are a lawyer, and re- 

ibalu in town throughout August and 
, September, your own oonsoience will 
teU you.at once that you are nothing 
short of an arrant sneak. Are there 
not ten other months in the year 
^roughout which you may cobble 
condescendences, without emulating 
the endurance of Chibert, and confine 
ing yourself in an oven, to the manifest 
endangerment of your liver, for the 
, few paltry guineas which may occa- 
sionally come tumbling in? Will 
any agent of sense consider vou a 
better counsel, or a more csmuable 
plodder, because you aflect an exag- 
|;erated passion for Morrison's Dtci- 
siqns^ and refuse to be divorced even 
for a week from your dalliance with 
Shaw and Dunlop? Is that imfor- 
‘ tunate Lord Ordinary on the Bills to 
.,be harassed day and night, deprived 
his morning drive, and deranged 
In his.digcstivc organs, on account of 
,y;our unliallow'cd lust for fees? Is 
'iy6ur unhappy clerk, w^hoso wife and 
;Biildrcn have long since been dis- 
missed to cheap bathing- quarters on 
.;the coast of Fife, where at this moment 
they are bobbing up and down among 
the tJingled rocks, skirling as the weaves 
come in, or hunting for dimimitive 
crabs and cavies in the scs^-ivorn 
^pools — is that most oppressed and 
ipartyred of all mankind to be kepf, 
by your relentless fiat, or rather wicked 
Obstinacy, from participating in the 
same sanatory amusements Witli Bilf, 
imd Harry, and Phomic, and the rest 
of his curly;headed weans.? Think 
you that the complaints of MrsSofee- 
yier will not bo hoard and registered 
against you in heaven, as, mie&leSs 
"disooiwsolatc, she‘cheape»s*had- 
iu the mairket, or pixfok^'isa- 
i:the. cliffs of^JohrjrAn- 
p of CittU t ^harne *^tpon 
:e^f others, , 
fc^you call 
a Christian, 
lin top.to Mot- 
to watch it — 
window, direct- 
s^t to the grocer 
havi? deposited the 



key—givo poor Girzy a holidav to 
visit her friends at Carnwatb and 
bo off yourself, as fast as you can, 
Wherever your impulses may lead you, 
cither to the Highlands with rod and 
gun, or, if you are no sportsman, to 
Largs, or Ardrossan, or Dunoon, plea- 
sant places all, where you irifey saunter 
along the shore undisturbed from mom 
until dewy eve, hire a boat at a shil- 
ling the hour, and purvey your own 
whitings ; or haply, if you arc in good 
luck, take a prominent part in the 
proceedings of a regatta, and make 
nautical speeches after dinner to the 
intense amusement of 3’our audience. 

But you say you are a physician. 
Well, then, cannot you leave your 
patiejits to die in peace? it is six 
months since you were called in to 
attend that old lady, w'ho has a large 
jointure aud a predisposition to lai ■ 
dice. You have visited her » 
larly once a day— sometimes i >' — 

prescribed for her a whole piiaimii- 
copeia of drugs— blistered her, bled 
her, leeched her — curtailed her of 
wdiolesome diet, forbidden cordial 
waters, and denounced the needful 
ciunamon. Dare you lay your hand 
on your heart and say that you think 
her better? Not you. Why not, then, 
give the poor old woman, who is not 
only harmless, but an excellent sub- 
scriber to several Tract societies, one „ 
chance more of a slightly })iptracte(l 
existence? liestoreto her her natural 
food and adventitious comforts. Send 
h^r aw^ay to Chelteuhapi or Hi^rrow-. 
gate, or'somp such other vale of Avoert,' 
where, at all events^ she may get fresh 
air, clean Mgings, and lots of n-inerHl 
water. So shall you escape flic pangs 
of" an awakened conscience, and youiv* 
deathbed be haunted by the thongl;fs 
of at least one homicide the^ess. 

What we Jjiay to one we say ta alh 
^ockbroker! y^ou arc a good fcllbw 
in the maib, 'and you never bi^ant to 
ruin yohr clients. It wa#» ^6t**your 
fault that they went so Jkrgfely into 
Gicnmutchkins, and made unfQr- 
tunate attempts to hear the Biggles- 
wade J unction. Bnt wliy shottid y r.u 
continue to tempt the poor'deyil... at 
this flat season of the year, and with 
a glutted market, into any fbriiter 
purchases of scrip i You know Very 
well, that until November, at the eai- 
licst, there is not the most .dfotant 
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proLjtject of a rise, and you have 
jilreadj pocketed, believe us, a re- 
iiiaikably handsome commission. Do 
not be in too great a hurry to Idll the 
goose with the, golden eggs. A rest 
for a month or so will make them all 
the keener for s]>ecuktion afterwards, 
nnd nurse their appetite for premiums. 
We foresee a stiirihg winter, if you 
will but take things quietly in the 
interim. Assemble your brethren , .to- 
gether-shut up the Exchange by 
common consent during the dog-days 
— convert your lists into wadding, 
and let Mammon have a momentary 
respite. — Writer to the Signet I is it 
fair to be penning letters,* each of 
which costs your employer three and 
fourpence, when they are certain to 
remain unanswered? Do not do it. 
This IS a capital time for taking in- 
'’^ftnients, and those instruments of 
>•* .sine may well suffice to plump out 
ne interior of a gaitic-bag. hTo better 
witnesses in tlie world tlian a shepherd 
and an illicit distiller ; and sweet will 
be your crowning caulker as you take 
' instrumeuts of earth and stone, peat 
and divot, and the like, in the hands 
of Angus and Donald, by the side of 
the spring, far up in the solitary moun- 
tain. Therefore, again we sfiy, bo off 
, as speciffily as you can to the moors, 
*and leave the Deserted City to sun 
^ and dust, and the vigilance of a per- 
spiring Town Council. 

Exarapte, they say, is bettej* than 
])reccpt — we might demur to Uic 
‘ doctrine, but- we are not in a»di<y'uita- 
tious humour. For we too arc bouud, 
though late, to tho laud of grouse-^ 
indeed we have already accomplished 
the greater part of our. journey, and 
'‘^re writing this article in a pleasant 
l>urgh of the west, separated only by 
an arm'^of the sea, across whieli the 
bright-sailed yachts are skimming, 
from ajlong range of .heathery hills, 
wh^Qpn wo. hope, if it pleases .for- 
tune, *0 do some execution on the 
inoiTOW40ur three pointers, Orleans, 
Tour^, iind Bordeaux — so named 
after the speculation 'that enabled us 
to purchase them — arc basking iii the 
oiiti on the little green beneath our 
window ;,.whilst Scrip, our terrier and 
constant (^mpanion, is perched upon 
^ the Bill, barking with all his might at 
a peripatetic miscreant of a minstrel, 
who f&r the last half hour has been 


grinding Gentle Zitella to shreds in 
his barrel-organ. We have tried in 
vain to move him with copperisi 
dexterously shied so as to bit hkn if 
possible on the head, but the nulsauoe 
will not abate. We must foUbw the 
example of tiie Covenanters, and put 
an end to him at tho expenditure of a 
silver shot. “ There, our good fellow^ 
is a shilling for you— have the kind- 
ness to move on a few doors furtliei;. ; 
there arc some sick folks in tl^ 
house. At tho end of the row yon 
will find a family remarkably addict- 
ed to music — tlie house with the 
green blinds— you understand, us? 
Thank you ! ” And in a few moments 
wc hear his infernal instrument, now 
not unpleasantly remote, dolinc out 
the popular air of the Glasgow Chap- 
pie, for the edification of the intoler- 
able Gorbalier who poisoned our pas- 
sage down the Clyde by constituting 
himself our Cicerone, and expUlning 
the method by which one might dis- 
criminate tho Itaiiway boats from 
those of the Castle Company, by the 
peculiar oclireing of their funnels. 

Did wc intend to remain here 
much longer, wc should be compelled 
in self-defence to clear the neighbour- 
hood. This is not so impracticable as 
at first sight may appear. We have 
made acquaintance wdth a very 
pleasant fellow of a Bauldy — quite a 
genius in his w^ay — who has a natural 
talent for tiio French horn. To him 
an old bey-bugle would be an inestim- 
able treasure,, and wc doubt not that ^ 
with a few instriir.tions he would be- 
-come such a prollciont as to serenade 
the suburb day and night. Nor 
' would our conscience reproach us for 
having made ope human creature 
supremely happy, eycn*at the cost of 
-the eniigraiion of a few dozen others. 
But fortunately we have no need to 
recur to any such C 3 q)eriment. To- 
morrow we shall enact tho part of 
Maxjgrcigor with our foot upon Oiir 
native heather ; and for one evening, 
whenever the locality,' we could net 
find a more apt or pleasant companidn 
than Mr Charles St John, whose 
sporting jouiipals are at last publisiik 
cd ill the Home and Colonial Librarj;. 

We make this preliminary 
ment the more readily, because 
divers reasons wc had hardly 
cd to find the work so truly exedUeni 
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6f its kind ; and had there been any 
shortcomings, assuredly wo should 
have been foul of St tfohn. In the 
first place, we entertained, and do 
still entertain, the opinion that very 
few English sportsmen are capable 
of wilting a work which shall treat 
not only of the Wild Sports, but of the 
Natural History of^ the Highlands. 
They belong to a migratory class, 
and seldom exchange the comforts of 
their clubs for the incouvemences of 
northern rustication, at least before 
the month of June. Now and then, 
indeed, you may meet with some of 
them, whose passion for angling 
amounts to a mania, by the side of the 
Tweed or the Shin, long before the 
mavis has hatched her young. But 
these are usually elderly grey- coated 
men, whose whole faculties are bent 
upon hackles — the patriarchs of a far 
nobler school than that of Walton — 
magnificent throwers of the fly — 
‘Salmonicides of the first water— yet 
,in our humble estimation not very 
conversant with any other subject 
under heaven. Their sporting error 
— rather let us call it misfortune — is 
that they do not generalise. By the 
middle of September their occupation 
for the year is over. Shortly after- 
wards they assemble, like swallows 
about to leave our shores, on the 
banks of the Tweed, which river is 

P ermitted by the mercy of the British 
Parliament to remain open for a short 
time longer. There they angle on, 
kill their penultimate and ultimate 
^fish; and finally, at the approach of 
winter, retreat to warmer quarters, 
and recapitulate the campaigns of the 
summer over port of the most gener- 
ous vintage. These are clearly not 
the men to indite the Wild Sports and 
Natural History of the North. 

The other section of English sports- 
men, come later and depart a little 
easier. They are the renters of moors, 
-crack sportsmen in every sense of the 
word, who resort to Ross-shire as re- 
gularly as they afterwards emigrate 
ij), Melton. Now, as to their slmigli- 
teting powers, we entertain not the 
shadow of a doubt. Steady shots 
iind deadly are they from their youth 
.]ipwe.rds— trained, it may be, upon 
']ev4 ground, but still unerring in 
aim. If not so wiry-sinewed, 
jtnd eound of wind as the Caledonian, 


their pluck is undeniable, and their 
perseverance praiseworthy in the ex- 
treme. Show them the birds, and 
they will bring them to bag — give 
them a fair chance at a red-deer, and 
the odds are that next minute he shall 
be rolling in blood upon the heather. 
But this, let it bo obserVbd, is 'after 
all a mere matter of tooling. To be 
a good shot is only one^branch W the 
finished sportsman’s accomplishment, 
and it enters not at all into the con- 
formation of the naturalist. ,We 
would not give a brace of widg^bns 
for the best description ever written 
of a week’s sport in the Highlands, 
or indeed any where else, provided it 
contained nothing more than an ac- 
count of the killed and wounded, 
some facetious anecdotes regarding 
the lives of the gillies, and a narra- 
tive of the manner in which the au- 
thor encountered and overcJime a hart.' 
Even the adventures of a night in a 
still will hardly make the book go 
down. We want an eye accustomed 
to look to other things beyond the 
sight of a gun -barrel — we want to 
know more about the quarry than the 
mere fact that it was fliv^hed, fired at, 
and killed. Death can come but once 
to the black-cock as to the wan*ior, 
but are their lives to be accounted as 
nothing? Ponto we allow to be a 
beautiful brute— a little too thin- 
skinned, perhaps, for the moors, and 
apt, in case of mist, to lapse into a 
state of ague — yet, notwithstanding, 
punctual at his points, and cheap at 
twenty guineas of the current money 
of the realm, llowbeit 'we care not 
for his biography. To us it is matter 
pf the smallest moment from what 
breed he is descended, by whose game- 
keeper he was broken, neither are we 
covetous as to statistics of the num- 
ber of his brothers and sisters uterine. 
It is of course gratifying to know that 
our 'southern acquaintance approves 
of the sport he has met with in a par- 
ticular district; and thatg^on the 
twelfth, not only the bags but the 
ponies were exuberantly loaded with 
a superfluity of fad and feather. 
Such intelligence would have bc^ti 
listened to most benignly had it been 
accompanied by a box of game duly 
addressed to us at Ambrose’s— as it 
is, we accept the fact without any 
spasm of extraordinary pleasure. 
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There are, we al^gw, some sporting 
tours from which we have derived 
both profit and gratification ; but the 
locality of these is usually remote and 
unexplored. We like to hear of 
salmon- fishing in the Naamsen, and 
of forty and fifty pounders captured 
in its brimful rapids — of bear-skalls 
in Sweden, buffalo-hunting in the 
prairies, or the chase of the majestic 
lion in Caffreland or Morocco. Such 
narratives have the charm of novelty ; 
and if, now and then, they border a 
little upon the marvellous or miracu- 
lous, we do our best to summon up 
faith sufficient to bolt them all. We 
by no means objected to Monsieur 
Violet’s account of the estampadcs in 
California, or of the snapping turtles 
in the cane-brakes of the Red River, 
lie was, at all events, graphic in his 
descriptions; and the zoology to which 
he introduced us, if not genuine, was 
of a gigantic and original kind. In 
fact, no sort of voyage or travel is 
readable unless it be strewn thickly 
with incident and adventure, and 
these of a ‘startling character. No- 
body cares now- a- days about meteo- 
rological observations, or dates, or 
distances, or names of places ; wo 
have been tired with these things 
from the days of Dauipicr downwards. 
Nor need any navigator hope to draw 
the public attention to his facts .un- 
less he possesses besides a deal of 
the talent of the novelist. If incident 
does not lie in his path, he must go 
out of his way to seek it — if even then 
it should not ai)pear, there is an ab- 
solute necessity for inventing it What 
a book of travels in Central Africa 
could we not write, if any one would 
be kind enough to furnish us with 
a mere outline of the route, and the 
authentic soundings of the Niger ! 

Scotland, however, is tolerably well 
known to the educated people of the 
sister country, and her productions* 
have ceased to be a marvel. Grouse 
are. cojpmon as howtowdics in the 
London market; and even red-deer 
venison, if asked for, may be had for 
a price. There is no great mystery 
in the staple commodity of our sports. 
Something, it is true, may still be 
said with effect regarding deer-stalk- 
ing— a branch of the art venatory 
which few have the opportunity to 
study, and of those few a small 


fraction only can attain to a higl^ 
degree. Grouse are to be found 
on every hill, black- game in almost 
every correi ; few are the woods, at 
the present day, unhaunted by the 
roe; but the red-deer — the stag of 
ten — he of the branches and the tines 
— is, in most parts of the country save 
in the ^eat forests, a casual and a 
wandering visitor ; and many a sum- 
mer’s day you may clamber over cairn 
and crag, inspect every scaur and 
glen, and sweep the honzon around 
with your telescope, without discover- 
ing the waving df an antler, or the 
impress of ^ttransitOl7 footprint. But 
this subject is soon exhausted. Scrope 
has done ample justice to it. and left 
but a small field untrodden to any 
liicrar}'^ successor. The Penny Maga~ 
zine^ if we mistake not, disposed se- 
veral years ago of otter-hunting, and 
the chase of the fox as practised in 
the rocky regions ; and finally, Col- 
quhoun — ho of the Moor and the Loch 
— with more practical knowledge and 
acute observation than any of his pre- 
decessors, reduced Highland sporting 
to a science, and became the Ency- 
clopedist of the ferait noJturce of the 
hills. With these authorities already 
before us, it was not unnatural that 
we should have entertained doubts as 
to the capabilities of any new writer, 
not native nor to the custom born. 

Neither did the puff preliminary, 
which heralded the appearance of this 
volume, prepossess us strongly in its 
fiivour. What mattered it to the 
sensible reader whether or no “ the 
attention of the public has already 
been called to this journal by the 
Quarterly Review of December 1845?*” 
The book was not published, had not 
an existence, until seven or eight 
months after that article — a reason- 
ably indifferent one, by the way — was 
penned ; and yet we are asked to take 
that sort of pre- Adamite notice as 
a verdict in its favour! Now, we 
object altogether to this species of side- 
winded commendation, this review- 
ing, or noticing, or extracting from 
manuscripts before publication, more 
especially in the pages of a great and 
influential Review. It is always inju- 
dicious, because it looks like the work 
of a coterie. In the present case it 
was doubly unwise, because this vo- 
lume really required no adventitious 
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aid whatevei’, and certainly no- arti- 
to recommend it to tbc pabltc 

Whilst, however, w6 consider it 
OQf duty to say thus much, let it not 
be supposed that we are detracting 
from the merits of the extracts con- 
tained in that article of the Quarterly. 
On the contrary, they impressed us 
aitbe time with a high idea of the 
gi-aphlc power of the writer, and pre- 
ssented an agreeable contrast to the 
general jffolixity of the paper. It is 
even possible that w^e ai*e inclined to 
underrate the otfbrts of the critic on 
account of his having forestalled us 
by printhig T//e Muchle Hart of Ben- 
m&i'e^a, chapter which we should 
otherwise have certainly enshrined 
within the columns of Maga , — At all 
events it is now full time that w'e 
should address ourselves more seri- 
ously to the contents of the volume. 

Mr St John, we are delighted to 
observe, is not a sportsman belonging 
to either class which we have above 
attempted to describe, lie is not the 
man whose exploits will be selected 
to swell the lists of slaughtered game 
in the pages of the provincial news- 
papers ; for ho has the eye and the 
heart of a naturalist, and, as he tells 
us himself, after a pleasant descrip- 
tion of the wild animals which he lias 
succeeded in domesticating — “ though 
uaiurally all men are carnivorous, 
and, therefore, animals of prey, and 
inclined by nature to hunt and destroy 
other creatures, and, although I share 
in this our natural instinct to a great 
extent, I have far more pleasure iu 
seeing these ditTerent animals enjoying 
themselves about mo, and in observ- 
ing their different habits, than I 
have in hunting down and destroying 
them.” 

Most devoutly do we wish that 
there were many more sportsmen of 
the same stamp I For ourselves, wo 
confess to an organ of destructiveness 
not of the minimum degree. We 
heva* pass a pool, and hear the sullen 
plunge of the salmon^ without a bitter 
imprecation upon our ovii destiny if 
We cliance to have forgotten our rod; 
aiid' a eovey rising around us, when 
Titiai‘'ii(ie(i^ iS' a. tdeii! frr suicide. But 
tlds fhell^v ^ Mr St John very pro- 
perly ^xprectaes it, is mere natural in- 
bf *our origin^ Adam, 


which it is utterly impossible to sub- 
due. Bat give iB rod or gun. Let 
us rise and strike some three or four 
fresh-rim ^h, at intervals of half-an- 
homr — ^let ns play, land, and deposit 
them on the banlc^ in all the glory of 
their glittering scales, and it is a hun- 
dred to one if wo shidl be tempted to 
try another cast, although the cruives 
are open, the water in rarest trim« 
and several hours must elapse ere the 
advent of the cock-a-leckie. In like 
manner, we prefer a moor where the 
game is sparse and wild, to one from 
whieh the birds are rising at every 
twenty yards ; nor caro we ever to 
slaughter more than may suffice for 
our own wants and those of our im- 
mediate friends. And why should 
we? There is something not only 
despicable, but, in our opinion, abso- 
lutely brutal, in the accounts which 
we sometimes read of wholesale mas- 
sacres committed on the moors, in 
sheer wanton lust for blood. Fancy 
a great hulking Saxon, attended by 
some half-dozen gamekeepers, with a 
larger retinue of gillies, sallying forth 
at early morning upon ground where 
the grouse are lying as thick and tame 
as chickens in a poultry-yard— loosing 
lour or five dogs at a time, each of 
which has found his bird or his covey 
before ho has been freed two minutes 
from the couples — marching up in 
succession to each stationary quadru- 
ped — kicking up the unfortunate pouts, 
scarce half- grown, from the heather 
before his feet — banging right and left 
into the middle of them, and — for the 
butcher shoots well — bringing down 
one, and sometimes two, at each dis- 
charge. The red-whiskered keeper 
behind him, who narrowly escaped 
transportation, a few years ago, for a 
bloody and ferocious assault, hands 
him another gun, ready- loaded; and 
so on he goes, for hour after hour, de- 
• populating God’s creatures, of cvci’y 
species, without mercy, until his 
shoulder is blue with the recoil, and 
his brow black as Cain's, >^th the 
stain of the powder left, as he wipes 
away the sweat with his stiff and dis- 
coloujxid hand. At evening, the pyra- 
mid is counted, and lo, there are two 
hundred brace ! 

Is this sporting, or is it murder? 
Not the first certainly, unless the 
term can be appropriately applied to 
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tlie hideous work of the shambles. 
Indeed, between knocking down stots 
or grouse in this wholesale manner, 
we can see very little distinction; 
except that, in the one case, there is 
more exertion of the m^iiscles, and in 
the other a clearer atmosphere to 
nerve the operator to his task. Mui>- 
der is a strong tenn, so we shall not 
venture to apply it ; but cruelty is a 
word wliich >ve may use without 
compunction ; and from that charge, 
at least, it is impossible for the glutton 
of the moors to go free. 

Great humanity and utter absence 
of wautonness -in the prosecution of 
his sport, is a most pleasing charac- 
teristic of Mr St John. He well 
understands the meaning of Words- 
worth’s noble maxim, — 

Never to blend our pleasure dr our 
pride 

With sorrow of the meanest ihing 
that feels;” 

and can act upon it without cant, 
without cruelty, and, above all, with- 
out hypocrisy. And truly, when wo 
consider where he has been located 
for the last fjw years, in a district 
which oifers a greater variety of game 
to the sportsman than any other in 
Great Britain, his moderation be- 
coinos matter of legitimate praise. 
Here is his own description of the 
locality A^icrein he has pitched bis 
tent : — 

1 have lived for several years in the 
northern counties of Scotland, and dur- 
ing the last four or five in the province 
of Moray, a par,t of the country pecu- 
liarly adapted for collecting facts in 
Natural History, and for becoming inti- 
mate with the habits of many of our Bri. 
tishwild birds and quadrupeds. Having 
been in the habit of keeping an irregu- 
lai* kind of journal, and of making notes 
of any incidents which have fallen under 
my observation connected with the zoo- 
logy of the country, 1 have now endea- 
voured, by dint of cutting and pruning 
those rough sketches, to put them into a 
shape calculated to amuse, and pei’haps, 
in some slight degree, to instruct some of 
my fellow-lovers of Nature. From my 
earliest childhood I have been more 
addicted to the investigation of tho 
habits and manners of every kind of 
living animal than to any more useful 
avocation, and have in consequence 
made myself tolerably well acquainted 
with tho domestic economy of most of 


our British ferce natures, from the field- 
mouse >and wheatear, whieh I stsJked 
and trapped in the plaias and downs of 
Wiltshire during my boyhood, to the 
red-deer and eagle, whose territory I 
have invaded in latnar years on the moun- 
tains of Scotland. My present abode 
in Morayshire is surrounded by as grcajb 
a variety of beautiful scenery a# can be 
found in any district in Britain; and no 
part of tho country can produce a 
greater variety of objects of interest 
either to tho natui'alist or to the lover 
of the picturesque. The rapid and 
glorious Findhorn, the very perfection 
of a Highland river, liere passes through 
one of the most fertile plains in Scot- 
land, or indeed in the world ; and though 
a few miles higher up it rages through 
tho wildest and most rugged rocks, and 
through the romantic and shaded glens 
of tho forests of Darnaway and Altyre> 
the stream, as if exhausted, empties it- 
self peaceably and quietly into tlie Bay 
of Findhorn — a salt-water loch of some 
four or five miles in length, entirely 
shut out by different points of land from 
the storms which are so frequent in the 
IMoray Frith, of which it forms a kind 
of creek. At low-w^ater this bay be- 
comes an extent of wet sand, with tho 
river Findhorn and one or two smaller 
streams winding through It, till they 
meet in the deeper part of the basin 
near the town of Findhorn, where there 
is always a considerable depth of water, 
and a harbour for shipping. 

" From its sheltered situation and the 
quantity of food left on the sands at 
low-water, llie Bay of Findhorn is al- 
ways a great resort of wild- fowl of all 
kinds, from the swan to the teal, and 
also of innumerable waders of every 
spccii's ; Awhile occasionally a seal ven- 
tures into the mouth of the river in 
pursuit of salmon. The bay is sepa- 
rated from the main water of tho Frith 
by that most (‘xtraordinary and peculiar 
range of country called tho Sandhills 
of Moray — a long, Ioav range of hills 
'formed of the purest sand, with scarcely 
any herbage, excepting here and there * 
patches of bent or broom, which are 
inhabited by hares, rabbits, and foxes* * 
At the extreme point of this range is a 
farm of forty or fifty acres of ^arable 
laud, Avhore the tenant endeavours to 
grow a scanty crop of grain .and ‘tur*., 
nips, in spite* of tho rabbits and thq . 
drifting sands. From the inlands sid%/ 
of the bay stretch the fertile plainaor, 
Moray, extending from the Findhoim b!> .. 
near Elgin in a continuous flat of the 
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richest soil, and comprising districts of 
the very best partridge-shooting that 
can bo found in Scotland, while the 
streams and swamps that intersect it 
afford a constant supply of wild-fowl. 
As we advance inland we are sheltered 
by the wide-extending woods of Altyre, 
abounding with roe and game ; and be- 
yond these woods again is a very exten- 
sive range of a most excellent grouse- 
shooting country, reaching for many 
miles over a succession of moderately- 
sized hills which reach as far as the 
Spey, 

“ On the west of the Findhorn is a 
country beautifullly dotted with woods, 
principally of oak and birch, and inter- 
sected by a dark, winding burn, full of 
fine trout, and the constant haunt of the 
otter. Between this part of the country 
and the sea-coast is a continuation of 
the Sandliills, interspersed with lakes, 
swamps, and tracts of fir-wood and 
heather. On the whole, I do not know 
so varied or interesting a district in 
Great Britain, or one so well adapted 
to the amusement and iustriiclion of a 
naturalist or sportsman. In tl)e space 
of a morning’s walk 3 ou may be either 
in the most fertile or the most barren 
spot of the country. In my own garden 
every kind of wall -fruit ripens to per- 
fection, and yet at the distance of only 
two hours’ w'alk you may either be in 
the midst of heather and grouse, or in 
the sandy deserts beyond the bay, wliere 
one wonders how' e\ on the rabbits can 
find their living. 

I hope that my readers will be in- 
dulgent enough to make alloA^ances for 
the unfinished style of these sketches, 
and the copious use of the first persi n 
singular, which 1 have found it impos- 
sible to avoid whilst describing the ad- 
ventures which I have met with in this 
wild country, either when toilir.g up the 
rocky heights of our most lofty moun- 
tains, or cruising in a boat along the 
shores, where rocks and cavc.s give a 
chance of finding sca-fuwl and otters ; 
at one time wandering over the desert 
sand-hills of Moray, where, on windy 
days, the light particles of drifting sand, 
driven like snow along the surface of 
the ground, are perpetually changing 
the outline and appearance of the dis- 
trict; at another, among the swamps, 
in pursuit of wlld-ducks, or attacking 
fish in the rlvefs, or the grouse on the 
heathen 

.*^For a naturalist, whether he be a 
scientific dissector and preserver of 
birds, or simply a lover and observer of 


the habits and customs of the different 
feros natures, large and small, this dis- 
trict is a very desirable location, as 
there are very few birds or quadrupeds 
to be found in any pa^t of Great Bri- 
tain who do not visit us during, the 
course of the year, or, at any rate, are 
to be met with in a few hours* drive. 
The bays and rivers attract all the 
migratory water-fowl, while the hills, 
woods, and corn-lands afford shelter 
and food to all the native wild birds and 
beasts. The vicinity, too, of the coast 
to the wild w'cstern countries of Europe 
is the cause of our being often visited 
by birds which are not strictly natives, 
nor regular visitors, but are driven by 
continued east winds from the fastnesses 
of the Swedish and Norwegian forests 
and mountains. 

To the collector of stuffed birds 
this county aftbrds a greater variety of 
specimens than any other district in the 
kingdom ; whilst the excellence of the 
climates and the variety of scenery make 
it inferior to none as a residence for 
the unoccupied person or the sports- 
man. 

lTa\ing thus described that part of 
the globe w'hicli at pn’sent is my rest- 
ing-place, I may as well add a few’ lines 
to enable my reader to become acquaint- 
ed with myself, and that part of my 
belongings which will come into ques- 
tion in my descriptions of sporting, &c. 
To begin Avith myself, I am one of tlio 
unprodiicti\ e class of the genus homo, 
w’bo, having passed a few years amidst 
the active turmoil of cities, and in places 
Avhere people do most delight to con- 
gregate, have at last settled down to 
live a busy kind of idle life. Commun- 
ing much Avith the wild birds and beasts 
of our country, a hardy coiLstitution and 
much leisure have enabli‘d me to visit 
them in their oAvn haunts, and to follow 
my sporting propensities Avithout fear 
of the penalties Avhich are apt to follow 
a careless exposure of ono’s-self to cold 
and heat, at all hours of night and day. 
Though by habit and repute a being 
strongly endowed Avith the organ of 
destructiveness, 1 take equal delight in 
collecting round me all living animals, 
and watching their habits and in- 
stincts ; my abode is, in short, a niinia* 
ture menagerie. My dogs learn to re- 
spect the persons of domesticated wild 
animals of all kinds, and my pointers 
live in amity with tame j)artridgcs and 
pheasants ; my retrievers lounge about 
amidst my wild-fowl, and my terriers 
and beagles strike up friendship with 
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the animals of different kinds^ whose 
capture they have assisted in, and* with 
whose relatives they are ready to wage 
war to the death. A common and well- 
kept truce exists with one and all. My 
boys, who are of the most bird-nesting 
age (eight and uino years old), instead 
of disturbing the numberless Wds who 
bre6d in the garden and shrubberies, in 
full confidence of protection and immu- 
nity from all danger of gun or snare, 
strike up an acquaintance with every 
family of chaffinches or blackbirds w'ho 
breed in the place, visiting every nest, 
and watching over the eggs and young 
with a most parental care.** 

Why, this is the very Eden of a 
sportsman I Flesh, fowl, and fish of 
every description in abundance, and 
such endless variety, that no month of 
the year can pass over without afford- 
ing its quota of fair and legitimate 
recreation. But to a man of Mr St 
John's accomplishment and observant 
habits, the mere prey is a matter of 
far less moment than the insight which 
such a locality affords, into the habits 
and instincts of the creatures which 
either permanently inhabit or casually 
visit our shores. His journal is far 
more than a sportsman's book. It 
contains shrewd and minute observa- 
tions on the whole of our northern 
fauna — the results of many a lonely 
but happy day spent in the woods, 
the glens, the sand- tracts, by river 
and on sea. Ills range is w ider than 
that which has been taken either by 
White of Selborne, or by Waterton ; 
and we arc certain that he will hold 
it to be no mean compliment when 
wc say, that in our nribiascd opinion, 
he is not surpassed by either of them 
in fidelitj^ and in point of pictur- 
esqueness of description, is even the 
superior of both. The truth is, that 
Mr St John would have made a first- 
rate trapper. Wc should not have 
the slightest objections to lose our- 
selves in his company for several 
weeks in the prairies of North Amer- 
ica ; being satisfied that we should 
return with a better cargo of beaver- 
skins and peltry than ever fell to the 
lot of two adventurers in the service 
of the Company of Hudson’s Bay. 

It is totally impossible to follow our 
author through any thing like his 
range of subjects, extending from the 
hart to the seal and otter, from the eagle 
and wild swan to the ouzel. One or 


two specimens we shall give, m order 
that you, our dear and sporting reader, 
may judge whether these encomi- 
ums of ours are exaggerated or mis- * 
placed. We are, so say our enemies, 
but little given to laudation, and far 
too ready when occasion offers, and 
sometimes when it does not, to clutch 
hastily at the knout. You, who know 
us better, and whom indeed we have 
partially trained up in the wicked 
ways of criticism, must long ago have 
been aware, that if we err at all, it is 
upon the safer side. But be that as 
it may, you will not, we are sure, re- 
fuse to join with us in admiring the 
beauty of the following description ; — 
it is of the heronry on the Findhorn — 
a river of peculiar beauty, even in this 
land of lake, of mountain, and of 
flood. 

" I observe that the licrons in the 
heronry on the Findhorn are now busily 
employed in sitting on their eggs — the 
heron being one of the first birds to 
commence breeding in this country. A 
more curious and interesting sight than 
the Findhorn heronry 1 do not know: 
from the top of the high rocks on tho 
cast side of the river you look down into 
every nest — ^the herons breeding on the 
opposite side of the river, which is here 
very narrow. The cliffs and rocks are 
studded with splendid pines and larch, 
and fringed with all the more lowly but 
not less beautiful underwood which 
abounds in this country. Conspicuous 
amongst lliese arc the bird-cherry and 
mountain-ash, the holly, and the wild 
ros<> ; while the golden blossoms of 
furze and broom enliven every crevice 
and corner iii the rock. Opposite to 
you is a wood of larch and oak, on tho 
latter of which trees are crowded a vast 
number of the nests of the heron. Tho 
foliage and small branches of the oaks 
that they breed on seem entirely de- 
stroyed, leaving nothing but the naked 
arms and branches of the trees on which 
the nests are placed. The same nests, 
slightly repaired, are used year after 
year. Looking down at them from the 
high banks of the Altyre side of the 
river, you can see directly into their 
nests, and can become acquainted 
with the whole of their domestic 
economy. You can plainly see the 
green eggs, and also the young herons, 
who fearlessly, and conscious of the 
security they are left in, are constantly 
passing backwards and forwards, and 
alighting on the topmost branches of 
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tiM/liurck or oak troes ; whilst the still 
y^nger' l^ds sit bolt upriglit in^tho 
nest^. snapping their beaks together with 
oiarieiis sound. Occasionally a grave- 
looking heron in seen balaneing himself 
by some inoomprohensible featofgyia« 
nasties on the very topmost twig of a 
laroh-trce, whom he swings about in an 
unsteady manner, quite unbecoming sO 
sSge^looking a bird. OcoasionaUy a 
thievish jackdaw dashes out from the 
cli& opposite the heronry, and flies 
straight into some unguarded nest, 
seises one of the^large green eggs, and 
flihs back to his own side of tho river, 
the netful owner of .the eggs pursuing 
tho ai^o /little robber with loud cries 
and the most awkward attempts at 
catching him. 

The heron is a noble and {fleturesque- 
looking bird, eis she sails quietly through 
the air -with outstretched wings and 
slow flight I hut nothing is more ridi- 
culous 'anct undignified than her appear- 
ance as she vainly chases the jackdaw 
or, hooded crow w ho is carrying off her 
egg ft and" darting rapidly round the 
an^es and corners of the rocks. Now 
and then every heron rais('s its head 
and looks on the alert as the peregrino 
falcon, with rapid and direct flight, 
passes their crowded dominion ; but 
intefit on his own nest, built on Ihcx'ock 
some little way further on, the liawk 
takes no notice of his long-legged 
neighbours, who soon settle down again 
* into theirattitudes of rest. The kestrel- 
hawk frequents tho same part of the 
river, and lives in amity with tho ivood- 
pigeons that breed in every cluster of 
ivy which clings to the rocks. Even 
that bold and fearless enemy of all tho 
pigeon race, the sparrowl^wk, frequent- 
ly has her nest within a few yards of 
the wood-pigeon.j and you see those 
birds (at all other seasons such deadly 
enemies) passing each other in their 
way to and fro from their re.spective 
nests in perfect peace and amity. It 
has seemed to mo tiiat tho sparrowhawk 
and wood-pigeon dui*ing the breeding 
season frequently enter into a mutu^ 
compact against tho crows and jack- 
daws, who are* constantly on tho look- 
out, for the eggs of all other birds. 
The hawk appears- to depend on the 
vigilance of the wood-pigeon to warn 
him of the approach of these marauders ; 
and' then the brave little warrior sallies 
out, and is not satisfied till he has driven 
the crow to a ^afe distance from the 
neats o£.himself and his more peaceable 
ally* At least in no other way can I 


account for these two birds so very 
frequently breeding Qpt. only in the 
sape range of rock, but.withui two or 
three yards' of each other.” 

Now for the wild swan.. Yon will 
observe that ibis now well on in 
tober, and that theweatherds pecu- 
liarly cold. There is- snow already 
lying on the tops of the-nearer hills 
-*the farther mountains Jh^Ve .as*' 
sumed a coat of white, which, with 
additions, will lasti;heiQ until the be- 
ginning of next summer; and those 
long black streaks which rise upwards; 
and appear to us at this distance so . 
narrow, are, in reality, the great ra- 
vines in which two months ago we were 
cautiously stalking the deer, l^hc bay 
is now crowded with cverjr kind of 
aquatic fowl. Day After day strange 
Adsitants have l>een arriving from the 
nortli ; .and at nightfall, you may hear 
them quacking and screaming and gab- 
bling for* many miles along the slim*e. 
Every moonlight night tho woodcock 
and snipe arc dropping into the thickets, 
panting and exhausted by theb* flight 
from rugged Norway, a voyage during 
Avhioh they can find no resting-place 
for the sole of their foot. In stormy 
Aveather the ligHt-houscs are besot 
AvUh flocks of birds, who, their reckon- 
ing lost, are attracted by the blaze of 
tho beacon,, dash wildly tOAvards it, 
as to some place of refbge, and perish 
from the violence of the shock. As 
yet, however, all is calm ; and lo, in * 
the moonlight, a great flight of biids 
stooping down tcAA-^ards tho bay! — 
noiselessly at first, but presently, as 
they begin to sweep lower, trumpet- 
ing and calling to each other ; and then, 
with a mighty rustling of their pinions, 
and a dash as of a vessel launched 
into the Avaters, the Avhite Avild-sAvans 
settle down into the centre of the 
glittering bay! To your tents, ye 
sportsmen! for ball and cartridge; and 
noAV circumvent them if you can. 

My old garde-chasse insisted on luy 
starting early this morning, noiem eo- 
Irjis, to certain lochs six or seven miles 
ofi, in order, as he termed it, tg take our 
* satisfaction’ of the swans. I -must say 
that it was a matter' of very small sa- 
tisfaction to me, the tramping off in a 
sleety, rainy morning, through a most 
forlorn and hopeless-looking country, 
for the chance, and that a bad one, of 
killing a wild swan or two. However, 
after a weary walk, wo arrived at these 
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'deablat e-looking lochs : they consist of 
thvee pieces of watef> the largest about 
three niles in length and one in uridtk; 
the other two^ yrhich communicate with 
the largest, are much smaller and nar- 
rower, indeed scarcely two gunshots in 
width; foe miles around them, the 
country is dat, and intersected with a 
mij^ure of. swamp and sandy hillocks. 
In one direction the sea is only half a 
mile from the lochs, ami in calm winter 
w^eather the wild-fowl pass the daytime 
on the salt watcr^ coming inland in the 
evenings to feed. As soon as we were 
lathin' sight of the lochs we saw the 
'swans on one the smaller pieces of 
water, some standing high and dry on 
the grassy islands, trimming their fea- 
thers after their long journey, and 
.^others feeding on tho grass and weeds 
at the bottom of the loch, which in some 
parts was shallow enough to allow of 
their pulling up the plants which they 
»feed on as they swam about: w'hile 
numbers of wild-ducks of diderent 
kinds, particularly widgeons, swarmed 
roiWid them and often snatched the 
pieces of grass from the swans as soon 
as they had brought them to the sur- 
face, to the groat annoyance of the 
noble birds, who endeavoured in vain to 
drive away these mordPhetive little de- 
predators, who seemed determined to 
profit by their labours. Our next step 
was to drive the swans away from the 
loch they were o* ; it seemed a curious 
way of getting - a shot, but as the old 
man seemed confident of the success of 
Ills plan, I very submissively acted ac- 
cording to his orders. As soon as w’c 
moved them, ‘they *all made straight for 
the sea. ‘ This won't do,’ was my re- 
mark. ‘ Yes, it will, though ; they'll 
no" stop there long to-day with this 
great wind, but will all be back before 
the clock chaps two.’ * Faith, I should 
like to.soc any building that could con- 
tain a clock, and where we might take 
shelter,’ was my inward cogitation. The 
old man, however, having delivered this 
prophecy,' sot to work making a small 
ambuscade by the edge of the loch which 
tho birds had just left, and pointed it 
out to me as my place of refuge from 
one o’ctocli to the hour when the bii*ds 
w'ould arrive. 

" In the mean time we moved about in 
order to keep ourselves warm, as a more 
wintry day never disgraced the month 
of October. In less than half an hour 
wo heard the signal cries of the swans, 
and soon saw them in a long undulating 


line Ay over the low sand-hills whiek’ 
divided the sea ^ from the largest loch, 
where they all alighted. My commaii- 
der for the time being, then explaii^ 
to me, that the water in this loch was 
every Where too deep for the swans to 
reach the bottom even with their long 
ne^ks, in order to pull up the wee^ on 
which they fed, and that at their feed« 
ing.time, that is about two o’clock>thc^ 
would, without doubt, fty over, to tli»‘ 
smaller lochs, and probably to ^e same 
one from which we had .originally dis^ 
turbed them. I was accordingly placed 
in my ambuscade, leaving the keeper at * 
some distance, to help me*asr opportu- 
nity offered— a cold comfortlda tib\e df 
it we (i, e. my retriever and mysell^) 
had. About two o’clock, howevd^, I 
heard the sWans rise from the upper 
loch, and in a few mom^ts they all 
passed -high over my head, andh after 
taking a short survey of our loch 
(luckily without seeing me), they siKght- 
ed at the end of it furthest itom the 
place where I was ensconced,, and quite 
out of shot, and they seemed more In- 
clined to move away from me than come 
towards me. It was very curious to 
watch these wild birds as they swam 
aboui^ quite unconscious of danger, pud 
looking like so many domestic fowls. 
Now came the able generalship of my 
keeper, who seeing tW they were in- 
clinod to feed at the other end of the 
loch, began to drive them towards me, 
at the same time taking great care not to 
alarm them -enough to make them take 
flight. This he did by appearing ajt a 
long distance off, and moving about 
without approaching the birds, but as if 
ho was pulling grass or engaged in 
some other picc^of labour. When the 
birds first saw him, they all collected In 
a cluster, and giving s^gcneral low cry 
of alarm, appeared ready to take flight ; 
this was the ticklish moment, but soon, 
outwitted by his mamnuvres, they dis- 
persed again, and busied jthcmselves in 
feeding. I observed that, frequently all 
their heads were under the water at 
once, excepting one — but invariably one 
bird kept his head and neck perfectly 
erect, and carefully w'atched on every 
side to prevent their being taken by 
surprise ; when ho wanted to feed, he 
toiiclu'd any passer-by, who immediate- 
ly relieved him in his guard, and he in^ 
his turn called on some other swan to 
take his place as sentinel. 

After waiting some little time, and 
closely watcliing the birds in all their 
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graceful movements, sometimes having 
a swan within half a shot of me, but 
never getting two or three together, I 
thought of some of my assistant’s in- 
struction which he had given me en 
route in the morning, and I imitated, as 
well as I could, tl\^ bark of a dog : im- 
mediately all the swans collected in a 
body, and looked round to see where 
the sound came from. I was not above 
forty yards from them, so, gently rais- 
ing myself on my elbow, I pulled the 
trigger, aiming at a forest of necks. 
To my dismay,' the gun did not go off, 
the wet or something else having spoilt 
the cap. The birds were slow in ris- 
ing, so without pulling the other trig, 
ger, I put on another cap, and standing 
np, fired right and left at two of tho 
largest swans as they rose from tho 
loch. The cartridge told w'oll on one, 
who fell dead into the water ; the other 
flew off after the rest of the flock, but 
presently turned back, and after mak- 
ing two or three graceful sweeps over 
the body of his companion, fell head- 
long, perfectly dead, almost upon her 
body. The rest of the birds, after fly- 
ing a short distance away, also return- 
ed, and flew for a minute or two in a 
confused flock over tho two dead swans, 
uttering their biigle-Uko and harmoni- 
ous cries ; but finding that tliey were 
not joined by their companions, pre- 
sently fell into their usual single rank, 
and went undulating off towards tho 
sea, where 1 heard them for a long time 
trumpeting and calling. 

'' Handsome as he is, the wild swan 
is certainly not so graceful on the w’ator 
as a tame one. He has not tho same 
proud and elegant arch of the neck, 
nor does he put up his wings while 
swimming, like two snow-white sails. 
On the land a wild swan w'hon winged 
makes such good way, that if he gets 
much start it requires good running to 
overtake him.” 

Confound that Hegatta ! What on 
earth had we to do on board that 
yacht, racing against the Meteor, uu- 
conquered winger of tho western 
seas ? Two days ago we could have 
sworn that no possible temptation 
could divorce us from our unfinished 
article ; and yet here we are with un- 
shed pent under imminent danger 

od faith ^^bony,^or some undLmb- 
able nautical evolutions, a sack race, 
and the skeleton of a ball ! After all, 


it must bo confessed that wo never 
spent two more pleasant days. Bright 
eyes, grouse-pie, and the joyousness 
of happy youth, were all combined 
together ; and if; with a fair breeze 
and a snnny sky, there can be fun in 
a smack or a steamer, how is it pos- 
sible with such company to be dull 
on board of the prettiest craft that 
ever cleaved her way, like a wild 
swan, np the windings of a Highland 
loch ? But we must make up for lost 
time. As we live, there are Donald 
and Ian with the boat at the rocks I 
and we now remember with a shud- 
der that we trysted them for this 
morning to convey us across to the 
Moors! Here is a pretty business! 
Let us sec — the month is rapidly on 
the wane — we have hardly, in sport- 
ing phrase, broken the back of this 
the leading article. Shall we give up 
the moors, and celebrate this day as 
another Eve of St John ? There is a 
light mist lying on the opposite hill, 
but in an hour or two it will be drawn 
up like a curtain by the sunbeams, 
and then every bush of lieather will 
be sparkling with dewdrops, far 
brighter than a carcanct of diamonds. 
AVhat a fine elasticity and freshness 
there is in the morning air ! A hun- 
dred to one the grouse will sit like 
stones. Donald, my man, are there 
many birds on the hill ? Plenty, did 
yon say, and a fair sprinkling of black- 
cock? -This breeze will carry us 
over in fifty minutes — will it ? That 
settles the question. Off with your 
caulker, and take down the dogs to the 
boat. We shall be with you in the 
snapping of a copper- cap. 

This article, if finished at all, must 
be written with the keelavine pen on 
the backs of old letters— whereof, 
thank heaven ! we have scores un- 
answered — by fits and snatches, as we 
repose from our labours on the green- 
sward ; so we shall even take up our 
gun, and trust for inspiration to tho 
noble scenery around us. Is every 
thing in ? Well, then, push off, and 
for a time let us get rid of care. 

What sort of fishing have they had 
at the salmon-nets, Ian ? Very bad, 
for they’re sair fashed wi’ the sealghs. 
In that case it may be advisable to 
drop a ball into our dexter barrel, in 
case one of these oleaginous depreda- 
tors should show his head above 
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water. We hate no£ had a tussle 
with a phoca since, some ten years 
ago, we surprised one basking on the 
sands of the bay of Cromarty. No, 
Donald, we did not kill him. . We 
and a dear friend^ now in New Zea- 
land, who was with ns, were armed 
with no better weapon than our fishing- 
rods, and the sealgh, after standing 
two or three thumps with tolerable 
philosophy^ fairly turned upon us, and 
exhibited such tusks that we were 
glad to let him make his way without 
further taolestation to the water. 
The seal is indeed a greedy fellow, 
and ten times worse than his fresh- 
water cousin the otter, who, it seems, 
is considered by the poor people in 
the north country as rather a bene- 
factor than otherwise. The latter is 
a dainty epicure — a gourmand who 
despises to take more than one steak 
from the sappy shoulder of the salmon ; 
and ho has usually the benevolence 
to leave the fish, little the worse for 
his company, on some scarp or ledge 
of rock, where it can be picked up 
and converted into savoury kipper. 
He is, moreover, a sly and timid crea- 
ture, without the impudence of the 
seal, who will think nothing of swim- 
ming into the netsi and actually taking 
out the salmon before the eyes of the 
fishermen. Strong must be the twine 
that would hold an entangled seal. 
An aquatic Samson, ho snaps the 
meshes like thread, and laughs at the 
discomfiture of the tacksman, who is 
dancing like a demoniac on the shore; 
and no wonder, for nets arc expen- 
sive, and the rent in that one is wide 
enough to admit a bullock. 

Mr St John — a capital sportsman, 
Donald — has had many an adventure 
with the seals ; and I shall read you 
What he says about them, in a clever 
little book which he has published — 
What tfie deuce ! We surely have not 
been ass enough to forget the volume ! 
No — here it is at the bottom of our 
pocket, concealed and covered by the 
powder-flask : — 

“ Sometimes at high-water, and when 
the river is swollen, a seal comes in pur- 
suit of salmon into the Finclhorn, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the stream 
and its rapidity. I was one day, in No- 
vember, looking for wild-ducks near the 
river, when I was called to by a man 
who was at work near the water, and 


who told me that some ^muckle beast ' 
was playing most extraordinary tricks 
in the river. He could not tell me what 
beast it was, but only that it was some- 
thing ‘ no that canny.* After waiting a 
short time, the riddle was solved by the 
appearance of a good-sized seal, into 
whoso head I instantly sent a cartridge, 
having no balls with me. The seal im- 
mediately plunged and splashed about 
in the water at a most furious rate, and 
then began swimming round and round 
in a circle, upon which I gave him the 
other barrel, also loaded with one of 
Eley’s cartridges, which quite settled 
the business, and he floated rapidly away 
down the stream. 1 sent my retriever 
after him, but the dog, being very young 
and not come to his full strength, was 
bafllcd by the weight of the animal and 
the strength pf the current, and could not 
land him; indeed, he was very near get- 
ting drowned himself, in consequence of 
his attempts to bring in the seal, who 
was still struggling. I called the dog 
away, and the seal immediately sank. 
The next day I found him dead on the 
shore of the hay, with (as the man who 
skinned him expressed himself) * twenty- 
three pellets of large hail in his craig,’ 

“ Another day, in the month of July, 
when shooting rabbits on tlie sand-hills, 
a messenger came from the fishermen at 
the stake nets, asking me to come in 
that direction, as the *muckle sealgh* 
i\as swimming about, waiting for the 
fish to be caught in tlic nets, in order to 
commence his devastation. 

“I accordingly went to them, and 
having taken wy observations of the 
locality and the most feasible points of 
attack, I got the men to row me out to 
the end of the stake-net, where there 
was a kind of platform of netting, on 
which I stretched myself, with a bullet 
ill one barrel and a cartridge in tho 
other. I then directed the men to row 
the boat away, as if they had left the 
nets. They had scarcely gone three 
hundred yards from the place whe;i I 
saw the seal, who had been floating, ap- 
parently unconcerned, at some distance, 
swim quietly and fearlessly up to the 
net. I had made a kind of breastwork 
of old netting before me, which quite 
concealed me on tlie side from which he 
came. He approached the net, and be- 
gan examining it leisurely and carefully 
to sec if any fish were in it ; sometimes 
he was under and sometimes above the 
water. 1 was much struck by his acti- 
vity while underneath, where I' could 
most plainly see him, particularly as he 
twice dived almost below my station, 
and the water was clear and smooth as 
glass. 
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** X ’COuM not get a good ehot at him 
foraome time; at last, hovrever, he put 
up his head at about fifteen or twenty 
yards’ distance from me; and while he 
was intent on watcliing the boat, which 
was hovering about waiting to see tlie 
result of my plan of attack, I fired at 
him, sending the ball through his brain. 
He instantly sank without a struggle, 
and a perfect torrent of blood came up, 
making the water red for some feet round 
the spot where he lay stretched out at 
the bottom. The men immediately rowed 
up, and taking me into the boat, we 
managed to bring him up with a l^at- 
haok to the surface of the water, and 
then, as he was too heavy to lift into the 
boat (his weight being ;i 78 lbs.) we put 
a xope round Iris flippers, and towed him 
ashore. A seal of this size is worth 
•some money, as, independently of the 
' value of his skin, the blubber (which lies 
under the skin, like blwit of a wliale) 
produces a large quantity of excellent 
oil. This seal had been for several years 
the dread of the fishermen at the stake- 
nets, and tlic head man at the place was 
profuse in his thanks for the destruction 
of a beast upon whom he had expended 
a most amazing quantity of lead. ITc 
assured me that I1.100 would not repay 
the damage the animal had done. Scaiee- 
ly any two seals are exactly of the same 
colour or marked quite alike; and seals, 
frequenting a particular part of the coast, 
become easily known and distinguished 
from caoh other.” 

But what is Scrip you fling at from 
the bowV A seal? No, it is a shoal 
of porpoises. There they go with 
their great black fins above the water 
in pursuit of the Ikerring, which ought 
to be very plenty on this coast. Yon- 
der, where the gulls are screaming 
and diving, with here and there a 
solan goose and a cormorant in the 
midst of the flock, must bo a patch of 
the smaller fry. The water is abso- 
lutely boiling as the quick-eyed crea- 
tures dart down upon their prey; and 
though, on an ordinary day, you will 
hardly see a single seagull in this 
part of the Idth, for the shores are 
mitber steep nor rocky, yet there they 
are in myriads, attracted to the spt 
by lihat ujieniiig'and inexplicable in- 
s&nct to guide all wild 

iUfiaiais^ ftlieir booty, and that from 
ifbero neither sight «or 
' btdfibiXiqidl^ssibly avail them. This 
, not escaped the ohser- 

our author. 

quick is the instinct 


of birds in^finding out their food. Where 
peas or ^ther favourite grain is sown, 
wood pigeons and tame pigeons imme- 
diately congregate. It is not easy to 
ascertain from whence the former come, 
but the house pigeons have often l^een 
known to arrive in numbers on a new 
sown field the very morning after the 
grain is laid down, although no pigeon- 
house, from which they could come, 
exists within several miles of the place. 

“Put down a handful or two of un. 
thrashed oat>straw in almost any situa- 
tion near the sea^ooast, where there arc 
wild-dueks, and they are sure to find it 
out the first or second night after it bos 
been left there. 

“There arc many almost incredible 
stories of the acuteness of the raven’s 
instinct in guiding it to the dead carcass 
of any large animal, or even in leading 
it to the neighbourhood on the near ap- 
proach of death. I myself have known 
several instances of the raven finding 
out dead bodies of animals in a. very 
short space of time. One instance strucle 
me very much. I had wounded a stag 
on a AVednesday. The following Friday, 
I was crossing the hills at some distance 
from the i)lacc*, but in the direction to- 
wards which the deer had gone. Two 
ravens pnssed me, flying in a steady 
straigiit course. Soon again two more 
flew by, and two others followed, all 
coming from diflerent directions, but 
making direct for the same point. ‘ ’Heed, 
sir,’ said the Highlander with me, * the 
corbies have just found the staig ; he 
will he lying dead about the head ol‘ tlKJ 
mucklc burn.’ By tracing the course of 
tlie birds, we found that the man's con- 
jecture was correct, as the deer was lying 
W'itliin a mile of us, and the ravens were 
making for its carcass. I’lie animal had 
evidently only died the day before, but 
the birds had already made their break- 
fast upon him, and were now on their 
way to their evening meal, '^fliongh 
occasionally we had seen a pair of ravens 
soaring high overhead in that district, 
we never saw more than that number ; 
but now there were some six or seven 
pairs already collected, where from we 
knew not. When a whale, or other large 
fish, is driven ashore on the coast of any 
of the northern islaiids, the ravens collect 
in amazing numbers, almost immediately 
coming from all directions and from all 
distances, led by the unerring instinct 
which tells them that a feast is to ho 
found in a particular spot.” 

W e should not v^onder if the ancient 
augurs, who, no doubt, were consum- 
mate scoundrels, had an iukliug of 
this extraordinary fact. If so, it 
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n^onld h$Ye been obviously essy^ &t log Mr St Jobn^s usual accurncy and ' 
thesixDpleoxpendituroof a few pounds great means of k3 form^OD, be has 
of bulloek*s liver, to get up my kind g^iven, in the fifth ehiapter of his hook, 
of ornithological vatieinatioii. Adead an account of thb Highland poachers 
ram, dexteroariy hidden from the vrhich we cannot edmit to fee correct, 
sight of the spectators behind the Aven- In every thinly^populated oountry, 
tine, would speedily have brought birds where there is abundance of game, 
enough to have justified any amount jjoaching must take place to a con- 
of warlike expeditious to the Polopo- sidcrablc extent, and indeed it is un- 
nCsus; while a defunct goat to the left possible to prevent it. You never 
of the Esquiline, would collect Booties can convince the people, thdt the 
by scores, and forebode the death of statntory sin is a moral one ; or that, 
Ca 3 sar. We own that formerly wc in taking for their own sustenance 
ourselves were not alto^ther exempt that which avowedly belongs to no 
from superstitious notions touching one, they are acting in opposition to a 
the mission of magpies ; but hence- just or a salutary law. The question 
forward we shall cease to consider of whence the game is taken, is a 
them, even when they appear by subtilty too nice for their compre- 
thrccs, as bound up in some niystcri- hension. They see the stag running 
ous manner with our destiny, and wild among the mountains, to-day on 
shall rather attribute their apparition one lairtVs land, and away to-morrow 
to the unexpected deposit of an egg. to another’s, bearing with Mm, as it , 
But here we are at the shore, and weic, his own transference of pro- 
not a mile from the maj’giii of the perty ; an^ they very naturally con- » 
moor. Ian, our fine fellow, look after efude that they have an abstract 
the dogs ; and now tell us, llonald, right to attempt his capture, if they 
as we walk along, whether there arc can. The shepherd, who has thou- 
many poachers in this neighbourhood sands of acres under his sole superin- 
besidcs yourself? Atweel no, forbye tcndencc, and whose dwelling is sitii- 
muckle Sandy, that whiles taks a shot ated far away on the hills, at « the 
at a time. — Wc thought so. In these head, perhaps, of some lonely stream, 
quiet braes there can be little systc- where no strange foot ever pene- 
matic poaching. Now and then, to Iratcs, is very often, it must bo con- 
be sure, a hare is killed on a moon* fessed, a bit of a poacher. Small 
light night among the cabbages be- blame to him. He has a gun — for 
hind the shieling *, or a blackcock, too the eagle, and the fox, and the raven^ 
conspicuous of a misty morning on a must be kept from the lambs; and if, 
com- stock, pays the penally of his w hen jn’owling about with bis weapon, 
depredations with his life. But these in search of vermin, he should chance 
little acts of delinquency arc of no to put up, as he is sure to do, a 
earthly moment; and hard must be covey of grouse, and recollecting at 
the heart of the proprietor who, for tlic moment that there is nothing in 
such petty doings, would have re- the house beyond a peas- bannock 
course to the vengeance of the law% and a diseased potato, should let 
But were you ever in Lochaber, Ho- fly, and bring down a gor-cock, who 
nald? — Go ay, and Badenocli too. — will venture to assert that, under 
And are you aware that in those dis- such circumstances, he wtmld hesitate 
tricts where the deer are plenty, there to do the same ? For every grouse 
exist, at the present day, gangs of so slaughtered, the shepherd frees toe* 
organised poachers — fellows who fol- country from a brace Ot* vermin more 
low no other calling — true Sous of the dangerous than fifty human poachers^ 
Mist, who pi-ey upon the red- deer of for every day in lhc*i>'ear they ; 

the mountain without troubling the fast, dine, and sup exclusi;gely l!^cm 
herds of the Sassenach ; and who, game. ’ . *- 

though perfectly well known by head- Let the shephqrd, then; takrkat pitr « 
mark to keeper and constable, arc. tance from tlic midst of yourilientiy. 
still permitted with impunity to con- unmolested, if he does mo . 
tinue their depredations from year to Why should his hut be 
year ?—I never heard tell of it. some big brute of a Yorkshfrc J^iHWL , 

No more have wo. Notwithstand- Tor fud or feather, when 
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* that, in all essentials, the man is as 
honest as steel^nay, that even in 
this matter of game, he' is attentive 
to^yonr interests, watches the yonng 
broods, protects the nests, and will 
tell yon, when j^on come up the glen, 
where the. finest cpveys are to be 
found? however, quite another 
thing if you dptect him beginning to 
drive , a contoeimnd trade. Home 
consumption may be winked at— fo- 
reign exportation is most decidedly 
an unpardonable offence. The mo- 
ment you find that he has entered 
into a league with the poulterer or 
the coachman, give warning to the 
offending Melibo^us, and let him seek 
a livelihood elsewhere. He is no 
longer safe. His instinct is depraved. 
Keshas ceased to be a creature of. 
impulse, and has become the slave 
of^a corrupted traflic. He is a 
.noxious member of the Autl-game- 
law League. ^ 

This sort of poaching we believe to 
be common enough in Scotland, and 
there is also another kind more formi- 
dable, which, a few years ago, W'as 
rather extensively practised. Parties 
of four or five strong, able-bodied 
rascals, principally inmates of some 
of the smaller burghs in the north, 
used to make their way to another 
district of country, taking care, of 
course, that it was far enough from 
home to render any chance of identi- 
fication almost a nullity, and would 
there begin to shoot, in absolute defi- 
ance of the keepers. Their method 
was not to diverge, but to traverse 
the countiy as nearly as possible in a 
straight line ; so that very often they 
bad left the lands of the most exten- 
sive"^ proprietors even before the alarm 
was given. These men neither courted 
nor sbunned a scuffle. They were 
confident in their strength of num- 
bers, biit never abused It ; nor, so far 
as we recollect, haive any fatal results 
attended this illegal practice. Be 
that' as it may,' the misdemeanour is 
a very serious one, and the perpe- 
trators of it, if discovered, would be 
sn^deted to ^ severe punishment. 

Hut asserts the exist- 

(i&C|j|^pfilfl^rent class of poachers, 
w)»|j^j^oits, if real, are a deep re- 
the vigilance of our respect- 
the Sheriffs of Inverness, 
id Moyay, as also to the Sub- 


stitutes and their Fiscals. According 
to the accounts which have reached 
him, and which he seems implicitly 
to believe, there are, at this moment, 
gangs of caterans existing among the 
mountains, who follow no other ocqu<- 
pation whatever than tffat of poach- 
ing. This they do not even affect to 
disguise. They make a good income 
by the sale of game, and by breaking 
dogs — they take the crown of the 
causeway in the country towns, where 
they are perfectly well known, and 
where the men give them “ plenty of 
walking-room.” On such occasions, 
they are accompanied with a couple 
of magnificent stag-hounds, and in 
this guise they venture undauntedly 
beneath the very nose of “ ta Phus- 
cal!” The Highland poacher, says 
Mr St John, “ is a bold fearless fel- 
low, shooting openly by daylight, 
taking his sport in the same manner 
as the laird, or the Sassenach who 
rents the ground.” That is to say, 
this outlaw, who has a shelling or a 
bothy on tlic laird’s ground— for a 
man cannot live in the Highlands 
without a roof to shelter him — shoots 
as openly on tlicse grounds as the laird 
himself, or the party who has rented 
them for the season ! If this be the 
casCj the breed of Highland proprie- 
tors— ay, and of Highland keepers — 
must have degenerated sadly during 
the last few years. The idea that 
any such character would bo permit- 
ted by even the tamest Humbiedykes 
to continue a permanent resident 
upon his lands, is perfectly prepos- 
terous. Game is not considered as a 
matter of such slight import in any 
part of the Highlands ; neither is the 
arm of the law so weak, that it does 
not interfere with most rapid and 
salutary effect. Ko professed poacher, 
Avc aver, dare shoot openly upon the 
lands of the laird by whose tenure or 
sufferance he maintains a roof above 
his head; and it w'ould be a libel 
i^on those high-minded gentlemen to 
suppose, that they knowingly gave 
countenance to any such character, 
on the tacit understanding that theii* 
property should be spared while that 
of their neighbours was invaded. In 
less than a week after the informa- 
tion was given, the ruffian would be 
without any covering to his head, 
save that which would be afforded 
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^ ag? Why, to oar own kaow- 
e, they ate both most praisewor-< 
fathers of families, exemplary 
hijthbands, well to <lo*ia the world, 
aid, were they to die to-moiyow,. there 
y^vliL not be a drop of blach-cock's 
blood upon their souls. Like testi* 
mony could we bear in favour of a 
hundred: others, whom you might 
trust with nutold gold, not to speak 
of a wilderness ofhares ; but to any 
ohe who knows them, it is unneces- 
^ Baiiy to plead further in, the cause of 
" the caddies. 

; We fear, therefore, that in this par- 
ticular of Highland poaching, Mr Bt 
John has been slightly humbugged ; 
and we cannot help thinldng, that in 
this work of mystincatLon, his prime 
fhyourite and hero, Mr Ronald, has 
had no inconsiderable share. As to 
the feats of this handsome desperado, 
as related by himself, wc accept them 
' with a mental reservation. Notwith- 
standing the acknowledged fact that 
the Grants existed simultaneously 
with the sons of Anak, wo doubt cx- 
ti^mely whether any one ifldividual of 
that clan, or of any other,'COuld, more 
specially when id bed, and fatigued 
with ,a long day’s exertion, overcome • 
five sturdy assailants. If so, the fel- 
low would make money by huing a 
caravan, and exhibiting himself as a 
peripatetic Hercules : or, if such an 
exhibition should be deemed deroga- 
tory to a poaching outlaw, he might 
enter^he pugilistic or wrestling ring, 
wdth the certainty of walking the 
course. The man who, without tak- 
.jng the trouble to rise out of bed, 
could put two big hulking Highland- 
ers under him, breaking the ribs of 
(me of them, and keeping them down 
with one knee, and who in that pos- 
' tee could successfully foil the attack 
; ci ^other three, is an ugly customer, 
.ted we venture to say that his match 
'm'not to be found within the four seas 
' of Great Biitaih* The story of his 
down the rafter, bestowing 
breah]|flt' .upurf his opponents, and 
.pitching the keeper deli- 
the bum, is so eminently 
. that we cannot help won- 
Mt St John for honouring it 
in bis pages. 

ever see a badger, Scrip? 

, suspect, is the vestibule of 
at which you arc snuffing 



andsentping^ but yoh haWnd^chince^ 
getting ht him, fbp^thore h&r is 
lying. deep beneath the roc| ; ! to 

say the truth,, game gs .you ^i 
would rather keep you iutact froip^ 
the perils of his powerfii!!|w. Is, 
we agree with MrSt Jabn, an ancient 
and respectable quadruped, by 
much maHgncd in this wicked age ^ 
and — ^were it for ho other reason 
than the inimitable adaptation of his 
hair for shaving-brushes— we should 
sincerely regret his extinction in the 
British isles. We like the chivalry 
with which our author undertakes the 
defence of any libelled and persecuted 
animal, and in no instance is he more 
happy than in hie oration in favour 
of the injured badger. Like HaiTy 
Bertram, ho is not ashamed “ of 
caring about a brock.” ' 

“ Kotwithstauding tlie persecutions 
and indignities* that he is unjustly 
doomed to sutfer, 1 maintain that he 
is far more respectable in his habits 
than we generally consider him to be, 

* l>irty as a badger,' * stinkipg as a bad- 
ger,* are two sayings often repeated, but 
quite inapplicable to bim. As far as 
we, can learn of the domestic economy 
of this animal when in a state nature, 
lie is remarkable for his cleanliness— rhls 
extensive burrows are always kept per- 
fectly clean, and free from all ofiensive 
smell j no filth is ever found about hia 
abode; every thing Jiikely to oifend his 
olfactory nerves is carefully removed. 
I, once, in tlie north of Scotland, fell in 
with a perfect colony of badgers; they 
had taken up their abode in an unfre- 
quented range of wooded rocks, and ap- 
peared to have been little interrupted 
in their possession of them. The foot- 
paths to and from tlieir numerous bqles 
w^fe beaten quite hard^ and what is 
remarkable and worthy of note, tliey 
had different small pits dug at a certain 
distance from their abof^s, which were 
evidently used as receptacleafer all of- 
fensive filth; every other p&t4>f their 
colony was perfectly clean. A solitary 
badger’s hole, which 1 once had dug out* 
during tlie winter season, presided a 
curious picture of his domestfc and mi- 
litary arrangements— a hard and long 
job it was for two men to achieve, the 
passage here and there turned in a sharp 
angle round some' projecting corners of 
rock,' which he evidently makes use of 
when attacked, as points of defence, 
making a stand at any of these angles, 
where a dog could not scratch to enlarge 
the aperture, and fighting from behind 
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bis stone buttress.. After tracing out 
a long binding passage, the workmen 
came to two branches in the hole, each 
leading to good-sized chambers: in one 
of these was stored a considerable quan- 
tity of dried giuss, rolled up into balls 
as large ns n man’s ^st, and evidently 
intended for fbodj in the other chamber 
ttiero W'as a bed Of soft dry grass and 
leaves— the sole inhabitant was a pecu- 
liarly large old dog-badger. . Ucsides 
coarse grasses, their food consists of 
various roots; amongst others, I have 
frequently found ahout their hole the 
bulb of the common wild blue hyacinth. 
Pruit' of all kinds and esculent veget- 
ables form his repast, and 1 fear tiiat 
he must plead guilty to devouring any 
stnall animal that may come in his- way, 
^ive or dead; though, not being adapted' 
for the cliase, or even for any very skil- 
ful strategy of war, 1 do not suppose that 
ho can do much in catching an unwound- 
ed bird or beast Eggs are his delight, 
and a partridge’s nest with seventeen or 
eighteen eggs must afford him a fine 
meal, particularly if he can surprise and 
kill the hen-bird also; snails and worms 
which he finds above ground during his 
nocturnal rambles, arc likewise included 
ill his hill of fare. 1 was one summer 
evening walking home from fishing in 
Loch Ness, and having occasion to fas- 
ten up some part of my tackle, and also 
expecting to meet my keeper, 1 sat down 
on the shore of the loch. I remained 
some time, enjoying the lovely prospect: 
the perfectly clear and unruffled loch lay 
before me, reflecting the northern shore 
in its quiet water. The opposite hanks 
consisted, in some parts, of bright green- 
sward, sloping to tlic water’s edge, and 
studded with some of the most beauti- 
ful birch-trees in Scotland ; . several of 
the trees spreading out like the oak, and 
with tlieir ragged and ancient-looking 
bark resembling the cork-treo of Spain 
--others drooping and weeping over the 
edge of the water in the most lady-like 
and elegant manner. Parts of the loch 
wore edged in by old lichen-covered 
rocks; whjle farther on a magnificent 
scaur of red stone rose perpendicularly 
from the' water’s edge to a very great 
height* ' So clearly Was- every objeofi on 
the opposite shore reflected in the lake 
below, that it was difficult, nay iiupos- 
sihle, to distinguish wliero the water 
ended and the land commenced — the 
shadow from the reality. The sun was 
already set, but its rays still illuminated 
the sky. It is said that from the su- 
blime to the ridicutous there is but one 
step;^and 1 was just then startled from 
my reverie by a kind of grunt close to 
nie» and the apparitidn of a small wad* 


dling gr^ apimal, who was busily em- 
idoyed in hunting abqui the grass and 
stones at the edgdof the loch; presently 
another, and another; appeared in a lit- 
tle grassy gladi^ which ran down to'the 
water’s edge, till at last I ‘saw seven ojf 
them busily at work within a teW yards 
of me, all coming from one direction; It 
at first struck me that they were some 
farmer’s pigs taking a distant ranl'bloj 
but I shortly saw that they were , 
gers, come from their fastnesses r^tbeif 
earlier than usual, tempted by the 
quiet evening, and. by a heavy summer 
shower that was just over, and which 
had brought out air infinity of large 
black snails aiifi worms, on which the 
badgers were feeding with good appe- 
tite. As I was dressed in grey and sit- 
ting on a grey rock, they did not see 
me, hut waddled about, sometimes close 
to me ; only now and then as they 
crossed my track they showed a slight . 
uneasiness, smelling the ground; and' 
grunting gently. Presently a very large 
one, which 1 took to he the motlier of 
the rest, stood motionless for a moment 
listening with great attention, and then 
giving a loud grunt, which seemed per- 
fectly understood by the others, she 
scuttled awty, followed by the whole 
lot. I was soon joined by my attendant, 
whose approach they had heard long be- 
fore my less acute ears gave me \rarnh)g 
of his coming. In trapping other vermin 
ih these ■\^oods, we constantly caught- 
badgers— sometimes several were found 
in the traps; I always regretted this, afif 
ray keeper was most unwilling to spare^ 
their lives, and 1 fancy seldom did' b 61 
Jiis arguments wero tolerably cogcht, I 
npist confess. When I tried to persuade 
him that they were quite harmless, he 
answered me by asking—* Then why, 
sir, have they got such teeth, if they 
dun’t live, like a dog or fox, on flesh — 
and why do they get caught so often 
traps baited with rabbits?* I could not* 
but admit that tliey had most oarhivo-" 
rolw-looking teeth, and well adapted to ' 
act o»the offensive^ as well as defensive, 
or to ^crunch the bones of any young 
hare, rabbit, or pheasant that came in 
their way.” 

But noiv we have reached the moorSv 
and for the next few hours we shalf 
follow out the Wild Sports for onr-r 
selves. Ian, let loose the dogs. ' 

Oh, pleasant — pleasant and coolure 
the waters of tlie mountain- well! It 
is now past noonday, asid we sbull 
call a halt for a while. Donal^' Itt 
us sec what is in that bag. Tw^ve 
brace and d. half of grouah, three 
blackcock, a leash of snipes, two ditto 
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Qt g<iW«ii plovers, ^ three hares, aad 
w, mallard that wo raised f|,*om the 


Quite enough, we think, for 
rational. .sportsmauls recreation, 
h[Qlvbeit we have a few hours yet be- 
fore us. Somewhere, we think, in the 
other bag, there should be a cold fowl, 
or some such kickshaw, with, if we 
mistake not, a vision of beef, and a 
dSHTtain pewter dask.~--Thank you. 
]^ow, let us all down by the side ot 
the spring, and to luncheon with what 
a|ipetite we may,' 

any deer on these hills, 
tan? But seldom. Occasionally a 
’ niay come over from one 

of tlio upper forests, but there are too 
many sheep about; and the deer, 
though they will herd sometimes with 

* black cattle, have a rooted antipathy 
td'the others. No sight is finer than 

, that of a stag surrounded by his hinds; 
bht it is late in the year that the spec- 
tacle becomes most imposing, and wo 
would have given something to have 
, been present with Mr St John on the 
following occasion : — 

** The red deer had just Commenced 
what is called by the Highlanders roar- 
ing, i, e, uttering their loud cries of dc- 
^'fianee to rival stags, and of warning to < 
tlislir rival mistresses. 

“ There had bwn seen, and reported' 
to me, a particularly large and fine ant> 
lered stag, whose blanching honpurs I 
Wiiilied to transfer from the mountain 

• side to the walls of my own hall. Don- ’ 
aid and myself accordingly, one fine 
morning, early in October, started before 
daybreak for a distant part of the moun- 
tain,' where We expected to find hipn; 
and we resolved to pass the night at a 


began, to^weep up the, glens and along 
the sides of the xBountaln, and every now 
and then a storm of cold i:ain and sleet 
added to the dikomfort of our position. 
There was, however, soroetbing so very 
desolate and wild in the scene and the 
day, that, wrapt in my plaid, I stalked 
slowly oDr enjoying the whole thing as 
inach as if the elements had been in 1^- 
ter temper, and .the Goddess of Hunting 
propitious. .. . , 

We came in the afternoon to a rocky 
burn, along the course of whicli was our 
lino of march. To the left rose an inter- 
minable-looking mountain, over the aides 
of which was. scattered a wilderness of 
grey rock and stone, sometimes forming 
immense precipices, and in other places 
degenerating into large tracts of loose and 
water- worn grey shingle, apparently col^ 
lected and heaped together by the win- 
ter floods. Great masses of rock were 
scattered about, resting on their angles, 
and looking as if the w^ind, which was 
blowing a perfect gale, would hurl them 
down on us. 

“ Amongst all this dreary waste of 
rock and stone, there were large patches 
of bright green pasture, and rushes on 
the level spots, formed by the damming 
up of the springs and mountain streams. 

“ Stretching away to pur right was a 
great expanse of Wown heather and 
swampy ground, dotted with innumera- 
ble pools of black- looking water. The 
horizon on every side was shut out by 
the approaching masses of rain and 
drift. The clouds closed round us, and 
the rain began to fall in stmight hard 
torrents ; at the same time, however, 
completely allaying the wind. • 

“‘Well, well,’ said Donald, ‘I, just 
dinna ken what to do.’ li)ven I began 
to think that we might as well have re- 
mained at home; but, putting the best 


shepherd^ house far up in the hills, if . face on tlic matter, we got under a pro- 


we found that our chase led us too far 
from home to return the same evening. 

« Long was our walk tliat day before 
we saw horn or hoof; many a likely 
^ bum and corrfc did wc search in-vain. 
' The Shepherds had been scouring the 
hills the day before for their sheep, to 
V divide those whieh were to winter in the 
low greimd froth those which were to re- 
maih'on the hills. However, the day was 
fine and frosty, and we were in the midst 
of some of the most magnificent scenery 
lo BOottend; so^that 1, nt least, was not 
mii^ diStreaitl^ at btir want of luck. 

Eifhad hot the same en- 



jecting bank of the burn, and took out 
our provision of oatcake and cold grouse, 
and having demolished that, and made 
a considerable vacuum in the' whisky 
flask, 1 lit my cigar, and meditated on 
the vanity of human pursuits ip general, 
and of dcer-stalking in particular, while 
dreamy visions of balls, operas, and the 
last pair of blue eyes that I had .s^fforn 
everlasting allegiance to, passed befora 
me. 

** Donald was employed in the more 
useful employment of bobbing fb^ burp 
trout' with a line and hook he had pro- 
duced^ out of his bpnneb-'that wohderiujl 


Ideality off he scene, un- blue bopnet, wiiicli, like the bag ih, the 
pifityehiSd by a herd of deer ‘ fairy tnle, contains any thing and e'yery 
to grumble and thing which is tequired at,d. njprneut^^ 
‘ notice.. His bait was the worms which 
in a somewhat sulky mood he kicked 


; particularly as 
“^WChing wild masses of cloud 
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oat pf iheif damp homes aholit the ^dge 
ojT the itm: Presently the ring* ousel 
began to whistle on the hill-side, and the 
cock-grouse to crow in the valley be- 
low us. Housed by these omens of better 
Weather, 1 looked out from our shelter, 
find saw the face of the sun struggling to 
show itself through the masses of cloud, 
while the rain fell in larger hut more 
scattered drops. In a quarter of an hour 
the clouds were rapidjy disappearing, 
and the face of the hill as quiclfly open- 
ing to our view. Wo remained *under 
shelter a few minutes longer, when sud- 
denly, as if by magic, or like the lifting 
of the curtain at a theatre, the whole 
hill was perfeetTy clear from clouds, and 
looked more bright and splendidly beau- 
tiful than any thing 1 had ever seen. No 
symptom's were left of the rain, excepting 
the drops on the heather, which shone 
like diamonds in the evening sun. Tiic 
ntUsscs of rock came out in every degree 
of light and shade, from dazzling ivhite 
to the darkest purple, streaked here and 
there with tho overpourings of the swol- 
len rills and springs, which danced and 
leapt from rock to rock, and^ from crag 
to crag, looking like streams of silver. 

“ ‘ How beautiful!' was both mj" in- 
ward and outward exclamation. ^ ‘ J>etd 
it’s not just so dour as it was,* said Don- 
ald; * but, the Lord guide us ! look at yon,* 
he continued, lixiiig his eye on a distant 
slope, at the same time slowly winding 
up his line and pouching his trout, of 
which he had caught a goodly number. 

* Tak your perspective, s'v, and look 
therei* ho added, pointing with his chin. 
I accordingly took my perspective, as 
he always called my pocket-telescope, 
and saw a long line of deer winding from 
amongst the broken granite in single file 
down towards us. They kept advan- 
cing one after the other, and had a most 
singular appearance as tlieir line followed 
the undulations of the ground. They 
came slowly on, to the number of riiore 
than sixty (all hinds, not a horn amongst 
tiiem), till they arrived at a piece of 
table-land four or five hundred yards 
from us, when they' spread about to 
feed, occasionally shaking otf the rain- 
drops from their hides, mucli in tlie 
same manner as n dog docs on coming 
out of the water. 

“ ‘ They are^ no that canny,* said 
Donald. '* Nom; verrons,* said 1, ‘ What’s 
yoiir wull ?* was his answer ; ' I'm no 
understanding Latin, though my wife 
has a cousin who is a placed minister.’ 

* Why, Donald, I meant to say that we 
shall soon see whether they are canny 
or not : a rifie-ball is a sure remedy 
for , all witchcraft.* Certainly there 


was ddmet;hing 'leather startling id thje 
way they all Suddenly appeared as it 
were from thb b6a%Is of' the mountain; 
and the deliberate^ uheoheejmed manner 
in which they set' to work feeding 'like 
80 many tame cattle. . , : 

** We had but a short distance to stalk. 

1 kept the course of a , small streanir 
M'hich led, through the middle of tb^ 
herd ; Donald followed me with my, 
gun. We crept up till we reckoned that 
we must be within an easy shot, a^l 
then, looking meat cautiously through 
the crevices and cuts in the bank, 1 saw 
that we were in the very centre of the 
herd; many of the deer were within 
twenty or thirty yards, and all feeding 
quietly and unconscious of any danger. 
Anioqgst the nearest to me was a reK^ 
niarkahly large hind, which we had 
before observed ns being the leader and 
biggest of the herd, 1 made a sign, to 
Donald that I would shoot her, and Ic^ 
him to take what he liked of the flock 
after I fired. 

“ Taking a deliberate and cool aim at 
her shoulder, 1 pulled the trigger ; buti 
alas 1 the wet had got between the cap 
and nipple-end. All that followed \iraa^ 
a liurniless snap : the deer heard it, and, 
starting from their food, rushed tpge* 
ther in a confused heap, as if to give 
Donald a fair chance at the cutiic flock, 
a kind of shot he rather rejoiced in. 
Before I could get a dry cap on ray 
gun, snap, snap, w'ent both his b.'iri'els ; 
niid when I looked up, it was but to see 
the whole herd quietly trotting upvthe. 
hill, out of shot, but apparently not very 
much frigiitencd, as they (lad not seen 
us, or found out exactly where the sound 
came from. * We are just twa fules^... 
begging your honour’s pardon, and only. ^ 
fit to weave hose by the ingle,* said'- 
Donald. 1 could not contradict him. < 
The mischief was done ; so we had no^' y 
thing for it but to wipe out our guns as ^ 
well as we could, and proceed on cur 
wandering. Wc followed tho probablo;'^ 
line of the deers’ march, and before* 
night saw them in a distant valley feed., 
ing again quite unconcernedly. . . 

** * Hark 1 what is that ? ’ said J, as 
hollo w roar like an angry bull was heard . ' 
not far from us. . ‘ Kep down, kep down,’^,.^ > 
said Donald, suiting the action to t]|!Q C^ 
word, and pressing me down with kit ' 
hand ; *it’s just a big staig.’ 
hinds looked up, and, following the dir^^ 4 
tion of their heads, we saw an imm0nBa.>i 
hart coming over the hrow' of thef hill vj 
three hundred yards from us. He 
easily bavo seen us, but seemed, 

. intent on the hinds to think of aioy thinft . 
else. On the height of the hiU he bglte^ 
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And, stretching out his neck and lowering 
i4s^ head, bellowed apin. He then 
jrushod down the hill like a h&ad beast : 
when half-way down he was answered 
Ijbqm a distance by another stag. He 
instantly halted, and, looking in that 
dit^ction, roared repeatedly, drhile we 
qonld see in the evening air, which had 
become Cold and frosty, his breath com> 
iqg out of his nostrils like smoke. PfG> 
a^tly he was answered by anntiicr and 
another stag, and the whole distance 
aeetnejd alive with them. A more un- 
^ earthly noise I never heard, as it echoed 
re-cchoed through the rocky glens 
^hat siuTounded us. 

“ The setting sun threw a strong light 
on the first comer, casting a kind of 
yellow glare on bis horns and . head, 
while his body was in deep shade, giving 
him a most singular appearanexj, parti- 
cularly when combined with his hoarse 
, imd strange bellowing. As tlie evening 
dosed in, their cries lecunie almost in- 
cessant, while here and there heard 
jthe clash of horns as two rival stags 
Diet and fopght a few rounds together. 

' KonCy however, seemed inclined to try 
their strengtli vrith the large hart who 
|iad first appeared. The last time we 
saw him, in the gloom of the evening, 
he was rolling in a small pool of w'aier, 
ytith several of the hinds standing quiet- 
ly, round liim^ while the smaller stags 
kept ^ssing to and fro near the hinds, 
but afraid to approach too close to fheir 
watchful rival, who w^as always ready to 
Jump up and dash at any of them who 
yen&red within a certain distance of his 
fOraglio. ‘Donald,’ I whispered, ‘I 
would not have lost tliis sight for a 
hwdred pounds.** ‘ Deed no, its grand,’ 
waid he. * in all my travels on tlie hill 
I never saw the like.’ Indeed it is very 
aeldom that chances combine to enable 
deer- stalks to quietly look on at such 
M strange meeting of deer as wo bad 
.Witnsssed that evening. Hut night was 
, Comiog on, and though the moon was 
,aiul full, we did not like to start ofi* 
.shepherd’s house, through the 
y swanips and swollen burns among which 
should have had to pass-, nor did we 
-ilas^et that ou^ mad would be through 
the Talley where all tliis eongregution of 
were. after consulting, we 
i ;inriiod'pfif lw|hew^^ to bivouac amongst 
back of the^hillt at a 
.from the deer not to 
our necessary occupa* 
eopking the trout, whicli our 
waS' to consist of. Having 
; cut so^ie of the driest of the fir- 

wore in abundance near us,* 
f modd a ^bright fire out of' view 


of the deer, and, after eating sgine fish, 
and drying our clothes pretty well, we 
found a snug corner in the rocks, where, 
wrapped up in our plaids and covered 
with heather, we arranged ourselves to 
sleefe * ' 

“Several times during the night T got 
up and listened to the wild bellowing of 
the deer : sometimes it sounded close to 
us, and at other times far away. To an 
unaccustomed ear it might easily have 
passed fbr the roaring of a host of much 
more dangerous wild beasts, so loud and 
hollow did it sound. I awoke in the 
morning cold and, stiff, but soon put my 
blood into circulation by running two or 
three times up and down a steep bit of 
the hill. As for Donald, ho shook him- 
self, took a pinch of snuff, and was all 
riglit. The sun was not yet above the 
horizon, though the tops of the* moun- 
tains to the west were .-ilready brightly 
gilt by its rays, and tlie grouse* cocks 
were answering each other in every 
direction.” 

A gra])Iuc and most true descrip- 
tion ! Ti(0 same gathering of the 
deer, but on a far larger scale, may 
bo seen ill the glens near the centre 
of Siilherland, hard by the banks of 
Doch N aver. Many linndreds of them 
congregate there together at the bleak 
season of their love ; and the bellow- 
ing of the stags may be heard miles 
ofi’ among the solitude of the moun- 
tain. Noi’ is it altogether safe at that 
time to cross their path. The hart — 
a dangerous brute whenever brought 
to bay — then appears to lose all trace 
of his customary timidity, and will 
advance against the intruder, be he 
w ho he may, with levelled antler and 
stamping hoof, as becomes the acknow- 
ledged leader, bashaw, and champion 
of the herd. Also among the Coolin 
hills, perhaps the wildest of all our 
Highland scenery, w^here 4he dark 
raia-clouds of the Atlantic stretch 
from pesik to peak of the jagged heights 
— where the ghostlike silence strikes 
you with unwonted awe, apd the c^cho 
of your own footfall rings startlingly 
on the ear from the metallic cliffs of 
Hypcrstcin. 

What Lb it, Ian? As we live, Or- 
leans is pointing in yon correi, and 
Jlordeanx backing him like a Trojan. 
Soho, Tours 1 Now for it. Black 
game, we rather think. Well roaded, 
dogs! Bang I An old cock^, Ian, 
yon may pick him up. 
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XKTTETiS AND IMPRESSIONS PROM PA^IS. 

The gay metropolis of France has a tendency to oxfa^’mes, an aptness 
not lacked chroniclers, whether, indi-*' cither to trifle or tQ soar, now playing 
^renous or foreign. And no wonder, on the ground-with the children,. then 
The subject is inexhaustible, the mine floating in the clouds with mysticail. 
can never be worn out. Paris is a familiai’s, or on a winged hobbyhorsc*- 
huge kaleidoscope, in which the slight- Desultory in style, ho neglects the 
est movement of the hand of time classification of his subject. Abruptly 
produces fantastic changes and still passing from the grave to the light, 
recuiTing novelties. ‘Central in po- from the solid to the frothy, he breaks 
sition, it is the rchdezvons of Du- off a profound disquisition or philoso- 
rope. London is respected for its phical argument to chatter about the 
size, wealth, and commerce, and as newvandcville* and glides from ascan- 
•the capital of the gitsat empire on dalous anecdote of an actress into the 
which the sun never sets; Paris is jmlicy of Louis Philippe, llis frequent 
loved for its pleasures and pastimes, and capricious transitions arc not dis- 
its amusements and dissipations. The agreeable, and help one pleasantly 
one is the money-getter’s Eldorado, enough through the*book, but a me- 
the other the pleasure- seeker’s para- thodical arrangement would be more 
disc. The former is viewed with favourable to the reader’s inemory. 
wointer and admiration ; for size it is As it is, we lay down the volume With 
a province, for population a kingdom, a perfect jumble in our brains, made 
Dut Paris, the modern sayings, doings, qualities, 

boulevards, and palaces, its five- and- and characteristics of actors, authors, 
twenty theatres, its gaudy restaurants statesmen, communists, journalists, 
and glittering coffee-houses, its light and of the various other classes con- 
and cheerful aspect, so different from corning whom Mr Gntzkaw discourses, 
the soot-grjraed walls of the P^nglish introducing them just as 4hey occur 
capital, is the land of promise to truant to him, or as he happened to meet 
gentlemen and erratic ladies, whether with them, and in some instances re- 
frotn the Don or the Danube, the llhine turning three or four times to the 
-or the Wolga, from the frozen steppes same individual, llie first part of 
ofthcchillynorth, or the orange greves the book, which is the most lon^hy 
of the sunny south. A library has been and important, is in the form of let- 
written to exhibit its physiognomy ; tors, and was perhaps actually wrltteti 
thousands of pens have laboured to to friends in Germany. This would 
depict the peculiarities of its popula- account for its desiiltoriness and med- 
tion, floating and stationary. Icy of matter. The second ]K)rtioilf, 

Amongst those who have most re- written during or subsequently to a 
bently attempted the task, Mr Karl rcijent visit to Paris, serves as an ap^- ^ 
Gutzkow, a dramatist of some fame pendix, aud as a rectification of what / : 
in his own land, holds a respectable came before. The author 
place. lie has recorded in print the himself little about placeh ; he VeWtw 
results of two visits to Paris, paid in to see }*arisians rather than to gaze- 
1842 and in the present year. The ,at Paris, to study men rather than to 
self-imposed labour has been credit- admire monuments, and has the good' 
ably performed ; much truth and sense to avoid prattling about things 
shaiyness of observation are manifest that have been described and discuss- . ' . 
in bis pages, although here and there cd by more common- place wd^re , 
a triviality fmces a smile, a farafctcli- than himself Wfell provided .With 
ed idea or a bizarre opinion causes a introductions, he made the acquaint-^ . 
start. Mr Gutzkow partakes a fault ance of numerous nbtabiliii^, boUt \ 
♦common tS mkuy of his countrymen — political and literary, and of he 


Jirifife mts Paris, 1842. Pariser Eindni^ke, 1846. Von Kxnx 
Frankfurt am Main, 1846. ^ v ' 




&.bund$ini details : an eager jplay- 
« his thibtricai criticisms are hold, 
and often exceedingly happy ; 
^"/^bservant man, his remarks on the 
^cial condition of Paris apd of Prance 
jave bolli acutO and interesting. ' Let 
follow him page by page through 
fifth letter or chapter,, tlie first that 
ielates to Paris. Those that precede 
i^ntain an account of his journey from 
Jftanover. On his entrance into France, 
,he encounters various petty disagree- 
.nbles, in the shape of ill-hung ^chicles, 
Isulky conductors, bad dinners, extra- 
vagant prices, and attempts at extor- 
. ^tion, which stir up his bile, accustomed 
I he is to the moderate charges, smil- 
aijg waiters, and snug altliough slow 
of his own country. But lie 
^.has resolved neither to grumble at 
.trifles nor to judge hastily. A visit 
, to . Prance, and especially to Paris, 
has long been his darling project. 
His greatest fear is to be disappointed 
* , —imagination, -especially that of a Ger- 
* man, is so apt to outrun reality. 

V ‘‘ Every sou upon which I read 
Republiquc Fran(?aise,’ every por- 
trait of the unhappy Louis upon the 
. coarse copper money, makes such im- 
•i pression • on me, that 1 no longer 
, think of any thing but the historical 
j.^,gi‘oand under my feet; and consoled 
.for my tiifling grievances, upon a fine 
spring morning I enter the gi'cat Ba* 

. bel through the Barritre St Denis. 

‘Vl am in France, in Paris. I must 
reflect, in order to ascertain what was 
,^iny first thought. , As a boy, T hated 
, iPrauce and loved Paris. My thoughts 
' dung fast to Germany’s fall and Ger- 


sai€— I nm really ^Jlazzlcd not to for- 
get 'soniething of what I previously 
knew. A hackney: coach horse, lying 
dead upon th^ bouievard, preoccupies 
me morc than yonder fdiel tks €apu» 
where Guizot gives his diiiiters. 
A ^ood-pave.ment at the end of the 
Hue Bicbclieu sets me a-thinking 
more than the bulletin of to-day’s 
Debats, They pave Paris with wood 
to deprive revolutions of building 
materials. Barricades are not to bo 
made out of blocks. Better that those 
who cannot hear should bo run over 
than that those who cannot see should 
risk to fall from their high estate.” 

Considering that, when this was 
written, all the wood-pavement in 
Paris might have been covered xvith 
a Turkey cai*pct, and that up to this 
clay its superficies has very little in- 
creased, Mr Giitzkow’s discovery has 
much the appearance of a mare’s nest. 
'A better antidote to the stone within 
Paris is to be found in the stone 
around The fortifications will 
match the barricades. But it would 
be unfair to criticise too severely 
the crude impressions of a novice, 
suddenly set down amidst the tur- 
moil, bustle, tumult, and fever of the 
French capital. From the pavements 
"wc pass to the promenaders. 

“ Pity that black should this year 
be tlie fashion for ladies’ dresses. The 
mourning garments clash with the 
freshness of spring. The heavens 
are blue, the sun shines, the trees 
already burst into leaf, the fountains 
round the obelisk tlirow their count- 
less diamonds into the air. The 


many’s gre'atness; my feelings, my 
.J'ancy, ranged through the French 
capital, of which .1 had garly heard 
from my father, who had twice 
j^;"^arched thither as a Prussian soldier 
conqueror.’’ Tl&n come sundry 
; on the July revolution, and 

on Europ.e. “ These are 
of thought which hereafter 
' ViQ oc^py^ua much. I must now 
; "think the France^that 

the one 

'■4h%v dM M|8‘ likely to lead me astray. 

Ouizot, the armed 
at all price, the 
attempts on the 
deputies, the ^iciers^ 
^ iKiW intrigues, 

Very,' Vefolir, Mu- 


exhibition of pictures has just opened. 
Sliall I go thither, and exchange this 
violet -scented atmosphere for the 
odour of the varnish V In Paris the 
exhibition comes with the violets — 
in Berlin with the asters. I prefer 
the autumn show at Berlin to the 
spring exhibition in Paris; also in- 
trinsically, with respect to art. Our 
German painters have more poetry. 
With us painting is lyric— here all is, 
or strives to be, drj^atic. Every 
picture seems to thrust itself forward 
and demand kpplanse." I see great 
effects, but little feeling. ^Religion is 
represented by a'^few altar- 

pieces. . They are the offerings of a 
devotion which only thinks of the 
saints because nW churches require 
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new pictures. New churches consist 
of stone, wood, gold, silver, an organ, 
an altar-piece. These pictures of 
saints belong to the ministiy of public 
works ; it is easy to see that they have 
been done to order. Besides then^ 
the gallery is full of Oricutal scene™ 
family pictures and portraits. The 
first arc to inspire enthusiasm for 
Algiers, the second' illustrate the hap- 
piness of wedded life, the last ai'c 
matrimonial' advertisements in oil 
colour. In the family groups, chil- 
dren and little dogs are most promi- 
nent ; of the male portraits the beard 
is the principal part. It is useless to 
look for men here ; one sees nothing 
but hair. Everybody wears a beard 
a la mode da ,moycn lujc— flaneurs^ ^ 
coachmen, marquises, artisans. On 
all sides one is surrounded with Van- 
dyke and Ilnbens heads, poetical 
beards and hair, contrasting strangely 
with prosaic eyes, pallid lips, and the 
graceless costumes of the nineteenth 
century.” ♦ ^ 

After some more very negative 
praise of Frcifch art, Mr Gutzkow 
gets sick of turpentine and confinc- 
melLt, and rushes out of the Louvre 
into the sunahiuc and the Champs 
Elysccs, where the sight of the throng 
of dashing equipages, gay cavaliers, 
i and pretty amazons, instead of caus- 
ing him to throw up his hat and bless 
his stars for having conducted him 
into such ways of pleasantness, ren- 
ders him melancholy and metaphysical. 
Ho is moralising on the Parisian ladies, 
when a cloud of dust and the clatter 
of cavalry give a new turn to his 
reflections. “ Here,” he exclaims, 

*• comes an example of earthly happi- 
ness. Louis Philippe, King of tlic 
French, surrounded by a half squa- 
dron of his body-guard ; a narrow and 
scarcely perceptible window in his 
deep six-horse carriage ; a King, flying 
by, resting not, leaning back in his 
coach, not venturing to . look out, 
breathing with diflicuUy under the 
shirt of mail which, according to 
popnlai* belief, he ever wears beneath 
bis clothes.' But pf this more here- 
after.” Quite enough as it is, Mr 
Gutzkow ; and you are right, being in . 
,so glQpmy a mood, to run off to the ' 
Theatre Franpais, and try to dissipate 
your vitpours by seeing Rachel in Chi- . 
menc.^ ,An unf^tvoiprable criticism of 


-j ^ a* * * 

that actress^ retracted at a later period, 
closes the Chapter; ' ' Cbtm^iie is one 
of Ritchel’s worst parts, and her critic 
was not in his best hiimouV. He found 
her cold, and defici(^llt in voice. Sub- 
sequently, in Joan of Arp, she fully re- 
deemed bei'self in his opinion, although 
he had seen the best German aictresses 
in Schiller’s tragedy of .that name, 
with which the work of Sbuiheti ni 
bears comparison. Here, he acSknow- 
ledges, she raised herself to an aMb^ 
tical elevation to which no Germ^ 
actress of the. present day can hope 
to attain. 

The next acU’CSS of whom Mr Gutz- 
kow records bis judgment, is the queen 
of the vaudeville, the faded but still 
ftiscinating Dejazet, From the classic 
hall of the “Francais” totheagifee- 
ablc little deni of iniquity at the other 
end of the Palais Royal, the distance 
was not great, but the transition was 
very violent. It was passing from a 
funeral to an orgie, thus to leave 
Phedre for FrcUillon, Rachel for Deja- 
zet. She performed in a little piece 
called the Fille Ue Dominitjue^ in which 
she represents the daughter of a de- 
ceased 'ioyal comedian of the days of 
Molierc. She comes to Paris to get 
admitted into the troop to which her 
father belonged. She is to give proofs 
of her talents, and has already done 
so before any one suspects it. She 
has been to Baron, the, comedian, and 
presented herself alternately as a pea- ^ 
sant girl, a fantastical lady, and as a " 
3 ’ouug dnimmer of the Roj^ai Guard. 
She is seen by the audience in all 
these parts. Her first word, her. first 
step, convinced me of the great fidel- 
ity of her acting. She is no queen, 
no fairy, or great dame oiit of SCrllw’a 
comedies, but the peasant gtrl,:'^e 
gfisette, the heroine of the vande- 
\ille. All about her is arch, droll, 
true." Her gestures are exitraordi- 
narily correct and steady ' and in 
spite of her harsh counter-tenor,: and 
of an organ in which many a Wild 
night and champagne debauch;; may 
be traced, she sings her ooupiett 
clearness of intonation, gV^enf exe- 
cution, and not qnfrequentlyj' With 
most touching effect. I^am kt'as loss 
fully to .eitplain and define 
peculiar, stylo. of acting.’*' ” ^ 

Mr Gutzkow thought lhW"^tho 
French public had of 
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even whan iio iirst saw iier, That success of Rachel has. roused 
HO# four years ago. W c believe he the aiubitioa and raised the reputation 
! Is /mistfl^on, and l^at she is as much of the daughters of Israel, who are now 
-appreciated as ever, in spite of her quite in yogue at the Taris, theatres. 
«Tftve and forty years, soon to be con- Mesdemoiselles Robocca and Worms, 
^verted into fifty. Although baggai'd ^it the Frano^is,'' are both J ewcsscs ; 

vigils and dissipation, neither the minor theatre of the “Folies 
on the stage nor off it does she look Dramatiques,’' J udith delights a mot- 
.her age. Tie good heart and joyous Iqy audience by her able enactment of 
disposition that harv’c endeared her to the grisetto. Instances have been 
. her comrades of the buskin, have in known of very Christian ypuug ladies 
rsome degree neutralized the efiects of feigning themselves of the laith of 
her excesses. On his second visit to Moses, in hope that tlic fraud might 
Paris, our author finds her grown facilitate their admission to the Tlies- 


^exceedingly old, and depreciates as 
ylUuch as ho before praised her — calls 
■ iher a rouged corpse, and makes all 
.manner of uncivil and unsavouiy com- 
ments' and comparisons. He goes so 
Tar as to style her acting in 184 G, 
languid, feeble, and insipid. Quf irop 
ne dit rien^ and this is palpable 
.^exaggeration. perceive scarcely 
•any .difference iu Dojazot now and 
efive years ago. Her singing voice 
may be a little less sure, her cj’cs a* 
liollowcr — she may need rather 
more paint to conceal the inroads of 
dime. on her piquante and spiritudk 
^physiognomy, but she preserves the 
.mme spirit and vivacity, vci've and 
vigour. Her appearance this spring 
at the Varictes theatre, in the vau- 
r^^tillc of GmtU Bernard^ was a tri- 
*Hmph Of talent over time ; and crowded 
houses, attracted not by the excellence 
•Oif the piece, but by the pericction of 
vthe acting, proved that Deyazet is 
^Stitl> which she long has been, the pet 
‘‘Of the Parisians. She is an extra- 
-ordinary actress — so true to nature, 
•possessed of such perfect judgment, 
fOnd grace of gesticulation. Not a 
movement of hex hand, a turn of her 
head, an intlexion of her voice, but 
> 4ia$ its signification and produces ^ts 
Her performance iu the pic- 
iuresque* and bustling second act of 
Gea^ii Bernard is faultless. The 
V :fiHqueiiters of St J ames^s theatra have 
j^is summer had an opportunity of 
•Hppreciatiag it. At Paris slie was 
»upported^' \^,X.afont makes a 
but not so good 
.^;>av fOfijS > The inmrior 

.far b^ filled on 
Italiens, ^an in 
James^St whetb the 
of ^he. protrooted and 
vaudeville rested 
^’^shoulders of Dejazet. 


pian arena. 

A severe judgment is passed by Mr 
Gutzkow upon the present state of 
musical art and representations in the 
French capital. The opera, he affirms, 
and not without reason, is on its last 
logs, sustained only by the ballet, by 
the beauty of the scenery and cos- 
tumes. Hiiprcz has had his day, Ma- 
dame Stolz is among the middlings, 
Ban-oil liet alone may be reckoned a 
first-ratc%inger. Our author saw the 
lUkir d^Amorc given by a company 
-which liC saj-s would hardly bo listened 
to in a German provincial tow-n. 
Madame Stolz was then absent dh a 
starring expedition. The ballet of 
Paquita u’iis some* compensation for 
the poorness of the singing. At the 
* Italiens’ I heard i\\(t Barber of Seville^ 
with Lablachc, Ronconi, Tagliafico, 
Mario, and rcrsiaiii. This opera is 
considered the triumph of the Italian 
company ; but 1 confess that the mag- 
nificence of the theatre, the high charge 
for admission, the Ohs ! and Ahs ! of 
the English Avomen in the boxes, just 
arrived from London, and who had 
never before hoard good music, were 
all insufficient to blind me with respect 
to the merits of the performance. I 
look upon the Italian opera at Paris 
as a mystification on the very largest 
scale, a thorough classic-Italiau swin- 
dle. That a German company, com- 
posed of our best opera singers, would 
be infinitely superior to this Italian 
one, appears to me to admit of no dis- 
put * ; but even at an ordinary tlioatre 
in Gcrtqany or Italy, one nears as 
good singing, perhaps with tfi.e excep- 
tion of L^ache m ^nd even 

he la cold and careless^ devoid of fresh- 
ness, and always seems to say to the 
audience, > Youjtupid people, take that 
.for yoiir jtw^vo francs Arseat ! ’ Thn 
quackery of this theatre becomes i^he 
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-more intelligible when reflect that', 
in all Paris, there is no other where a 
ainglc note of Italian opera music can 
be heard, the Italians having the mo- 
nopoly of the sweet melodies of their na- 
tive country. The Grand Opera, and th^ 
Oi>ora Comique, deal in Frcncli^mnsic 
only ;• and the pleasure obtainable in 
any small German town possessing a 
theatre, that, namely, nf hearing Nor- 
ma^ tlic Somnambula^ and other similar 
operas, is nowhere to be procured ex- 
cept by paying extravagant prices to 
these h alf- dozen Italians.” This state- 
meiT^t is not quite correct. The Opera 
Comique, it is tnic, gives nothing but 
French music, and poor enough itls. In 
this particular, the Parisians are not 
difficult to satisfy. A good libretto, 
smart .scenery, a hard-handed chf/uc, 
vUr few skilful reclames^ and laudatory 
paragraphs in the newspapers, wdll 
■create an entluiai.ssm even for the in- 
sipid music of Monsieur Ifalovy, and 
sustain the Mousguetaires de la Iteine^ 
or similar mawkish compositions, 
through a whole season* Hut at the 
Academic Koyalc, good operas are to 
be heard, although the singing be de- 
ficient. Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Doni- * 
zetti arc not the qaracs of Frenchmen ; 
and the operas of these and other 
foreign composers are constantly given 
in the Rue Lepciicticr. 

Several German opera companies 
have visited Paris ; have begun well, 
and finished badly. And here our 
most brilliant singers would meet 
the same fate, because they w^ould be 
allowed to sing nothing but German 
music ; and German oi)eras are not 
listened to in Paris. But if it w'erc 
possible, with only a moderately good 
Oeriiiati company, to give JSorma^ 
the harher^ Robert the DevU^ the 
Huguenots^ and Mozart’s operas, 
(omitting the dialogue,) that com- 
pany, supported by a good orchestra, 
and performing in a decent theatre, . 
would carry all before them, and 
turn to Germany laden with fame and 
gold. But that is the difficulty. In 
France everyone must stick to a spe- 
<jiality. From the German they will 
iiear nothing but German music, and * 
the representation of other operas is 
, positively forbidden him.” 

Withottt going the lengths that Mr 
Xjntzkow does,* dr by aby. means co- 
* ineiding in his sweeping censhre of the 
artists who now furnish §Jrth the 


Italian theatres of London and Paris, 
we doubt w'hcthor it is not fhshion, as 
much' as, the excelienoc of the music, 
that draws the 4lite of French and 
Fnglish society to the Haymarket and 
the Salle Ventadour, and whether a 
German comj^any of equal intrinsic ,<1 
merit would receive adequate patron-^ 
age and encouragement in either 
capital, supposing even that they were 
allowed their choice of operas, and 
had the benefit of a handsome theati^ 
and an able manageinont. Certainly 
tliey would not get the enormous ' 
salaries wdiich, in combination with 
the greediness of manager^, and the 
niancRuvi'cs of ticket-scilers, render 
the cnjojnnciit of a good opera, -in ■ 
London at least:, a luxury attainable 
but by an exceedingly limited class. 

Although" the prices of admission 
to most of the Paris theatres are mo- 
derate, they are occ.asianally raised 
by iUegitimate stratagems. This is 
especially the case wdien a ne>v piece 
is performed from w^hich much is ex- 
pected, orconcerning which, by puffery 
or for other reasons, the imblic curi- 
osity lias been greatly excited. On 
such occasions, the first few repre- 
sentations are sometimes rendered 
doubly and even trebly productive. 
The prk’cs cannot be raised at tho 
theatre itself without express permis- 
.sion from the authorities, and as this 
is seldom granted, another plan is re- 
sorted to. The box-office is transr 
ferred de faeto from the corridor of 
tlic theatre to the open street. Who- 
ever applies for tickets is told that 
there is not one left to any part of the 
house. N othing tiieu remains' but to 
have recourse to the ticket-brok^^rs, 
who carry on their disreputable cotti- 
mercc in the streets or at the Mne- 
shops. In the Rue Montmartre, 
within a few doors of the Boulevard, 
there is a mmxhand de ' vin^ whose 
establishment is a grand rendezvous 
of these gentry. They are the agdita 
of the managers of the theatrSfe. 
latter sell all the tickets 
a fortnight beforebandi 
on the coupons the names Of 
buyers, and then distribute 
amongst the brokers, who 
in front of the theatre to ea^ 
tiical amateurs,' as a grdht ' 
and as the last obtalnabm 
two or tliree timhs^thd 
The theatrepockets 
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In thia manner afimi 
' imr^^Uthn at the l^ge theatre of 
t^,^0rte .St MarM<i inade:to 

il^la ten thousg^nd franps, Ayhen a 
^aire is out of vogue, and filling 
the^me system is adopted ; 
*'B]Ut in the contrary sense. The mar^ 
enivfcls de billets are provided with 
tickets which they sell at less than 
the established price. 

When De Balzac^s drama, Les Ex^ 
p^dimU Quinola^ was brought out 
at the* OdeoD,” he compounded to 
receive the proceeds of the first three 
nights, iu lieu of a share of cach^ 
representation whilst the piece should 
I'hn. The- play' had been greatly 
talked of, the steam had been got up 
in every way, and the public was in 
a fever. It is customary enough in 
Faris 'for dramatic authors, iu order 
at once to get paid for their labours, 
to, barter their di*oits d"^ auteur for the 
entb'C profits of the first rcpreseiita- 
*tions. Scribe does it at the Frap^ais. 
When the tickets are sold at the usual 
pnce§, this financial arrangement is 
regular enough, aud concerns nobody 
bht author and manager. But that 
ivopld not satisfy Balzac, who is noto- 
rious for his avarice. He set the 
brokers to ,work, and drove the nrices 
up to the highest possible l^oint, 
fifteen, francs for' a stall, instead of 
fiire, a hundred francs for a box, and 
so forth. “ Under such circum- 


mmji I'or/tk fortoJgbt a/t^r the aj ^ 
pearaace of^uiutoila-^Whicbt although 
defective as, a dramatic composition^ 
was not without its merits-r the. un- 
lucky play served as a daily laughing-- 
^stook and whipping- post to the batta- 
lion gf Pansian critics. Janin led 
the way ; a host of^ mihor wasps fol- 
lowed in his wake, aud threw them- 
selves with deafening hum and sharp 
stiog«against the devoted head of hL 
do Balzac. . He bore their aggra- 
vating assaults with great apparent 
indifiereiicc, consoled for want of 
friends by well-lined pockets. 

At the “ Ambigii Comique,” Mr 
Gutzko w attended a performance of tho 
Alousfpictairesy a mclo-drama founded 
on Dumas's romance of Vingt Ann 
Aprls, Its success was prodigious ; 
it w’as performed the whole of last 
winter aud spring, upwards of one 
hundred and^ fifty nights, alwaj^s to 
crowded houses. TJic novel was 
dramatised by Dumas himself, with 
the assistance of one of liis literary 
subordinates, M. Auguste Maqiiefc. 
One or two of the actors at tho 
“Ambigu” arc to form part of the troop 
at M. Dumas's new theatre, now 
erecting, and which will open, it is 
said, this autumn. ^ It is built by a 
company, and Dumas has engaged to, 
write for it a certain number of plays 
yearly. The Duke of Moutpeiisier 
givQs it his name. 


Stances,” sajis Mr Gutzko^v, “ it can- 
•nqt be wondered if people forgot 
' Eugenie Grandet and the Phe Go- 
riqt^ and hissed his play. To-day, 
ndhvly a hundred criticisms of Qainola 
have appeai’ed. It is my belief, that, 
ij^sfead of , reading them, Balzac is 
counting his five-franc pieces.” The 
fell from want of merit as well 
i'US ^from the indignation excited by 
tlu^lfithoFs greed. Although Balzac'e 
;;b<9^!^;i^0/ead and. admired — some of 
ait least-PT-pcrsonally he is most 
lie is accused, and not 
of arrogance and ava- 


R ption and conceit are 
orks. lie has sacri- 
0 love, of gold; for 
le has produced two 
)y speci^ting on his 
^ undermined and 
I* iti ^ Moreover, he 
le enormous blunder 
despise the press, 
itly shows him no 


It will be the twentyrtliird theatre 
in Paris. Mr Gntzkow lifts up his 
hands and eyes iu astonishment and 
admiration. “And this is granted,” 
he says, “ to that same Alexander 
J,)umas,'wlio, two yeai*s ago, publicly 
declared, that the stage and modem 
literature, iu Franco especially, sufier 
from the indifference of the king!” 
He proceeds to compare this good- 
linmoiircd facility with the scanty 
amount of. encouragement given to 
theatricals in Prussia,- with which he 
appears as moderately satisfied as 
with various other matters in the 
Fatherland. In Berlin, he says, al- 
though anotker theatre is sadly wanted, 
there is little chance of its being con- 
ceded either to a dramatic author or 
to any one else. But to follow him in 
his complaints, would lead ns froxd 
Parjs. 

It, is somewhat strange that Mr 
Gntzkow, himself a dramatist, and 
who tells us that his chief object in 
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¥!sitkig P4fis wfts to see the reitiark* 
able men of Praneeydid not make tbe 
acquaintance of M. Dumas; We inter, 
at least, that he did not, for the above 
passing reference fs all that his book 
contains, touching the distinguished 
author of Angek^and Antony, of Monte 
Christo and the Mousqnetaires, To 
numerous other litterateurs, of greater 
and less merit, he sought and ob- 
tained introductions, and of them 
gives minute and interesting details. 
Jn Germany, as in England, Dumas 
is better known and more popular 
than any other French novelist ; but, 
independently of that circumstance, 
as a brother dramatist, we wonder 
Mr Gutzkow neglected him. Per- 
haps, since he blames Balzac for over- 
production, and speaks with aversion 
to the system of bookmaking, he 
eschewed the society of Dumas for a 
similar reason. Balzacg^s believed, 
at any rate, to write his books himself, 
although they suffer from haste ; but 
Dumas has been openly and- repeat- 
edly accused of having his books 
written for him, and of maintaining a 
regular establisl'.ment of literary aidc- 
de-camps, perpetually busied in the 
fabrication of tale, novel, and ro- 
mance, whose productions he copies 
and signs, and then gives to the world 
as his own. His immense fertility 
has been the origin of this charge, 
which may be false, although appear- 
ances are really in favour of its truth. 
It seems physically impossible that 
oue man should accomplish the mere 
pen and ink work of M* Dumas's lite- 
rary labours ; and even if, like Napo- 
leon, he had the faculty of dictating 
to two or three different secretaries at * 
once, it would scarcely account for tlie 
number of volumes he annually puts 
forth. From a clever but violent 
pamphlet, published 'in Paris in the 
spring of 1846, under the title of 
Fabrique de Romans; Maison Al€x>‘ 
ander Dumces ^ O’c- we extract the 
following statement, which, it can- 
not be denied, is plausible enough : — 
“ It is difficult- to assign Ihnit^ to 
the fecundity of a writer, "and to fix 
the number Of lines that he stftill 
write in a giveff time. Romance- 
writing especially, that frivolous style, 
has a right to travel post, and to 
scatter its volumes in profusion by 
tliGvwayside. Nevertheless^ timemu^ 
be V taken to consider ft subject;' to 


airange < 
of a plot, to 0 ^ 
p&rta of a work ; otheim^ise ohe pro- 
ceeds blindfbld, and ffnisfies by^tting 
into a blind alley, of by meeting in- 
surmountable oMacles. Allowing for^ 
these needful preparations^ supposing 
that an author takes Ho iffore rOp^a ^ 
than is absolutely necessa^, eats in^ 
haste, sleeps little, is constantly iff-' 
spired; in this hypothesis, the mpst 
skilful . writer will produce perhaps ' 
fifteen volumes a-year— fifteen vo- 
LUMEs, do you hear, Monsieur Du- 
mas? And, even in this case, ho 
will assuredly not write for fame ; we 
defy him jto chasten and correct his 
style, or to find a moment to look^ 
over his proofs. Ask those who work 
unassisted ; ask our most fertile ro- 
mance-writers, George Sand, Balzac, 
Engine Sue, Fr(^dtric Sonlie; they 
will all tell you, that it is impossible 
to reach the limit wc have fixed ; 
that they have never attained it. 

“ You, M. Dumas, have published 
THIRTY- SIX volumes in the course of 
the year 1844; and for the year 1845, 
you announce twice as many. 

“ Well, wcTOakc thcfollo'wingsimple 
calculation : — The most expert copy- * 
ist, writing twelve hours a- day, hai*dly 
achieves letters in an hour, 

which gives, per diem, 40,800 letters, 
or sixty ordinary pages of a romance. 
At that rate ho can copy five octavo 
volumes a month, and sixty in a year, , 
but ho must not rest dn hour or lose 
a second. You, Monsieur Dumas, arc 
a penman of first-rate ability. IVom 
the 1st of January to the 81st of De- 
cember you work regularly twelyc 
hours a- day, you sleep little, you eat^t 
in haste, you deprive yourself/.oif iatt ^ 
amusements, you hardly travel at all, ^ 
you are never seen out of your hou^e : 
consequently, if we suppose that jour 
dramatic compdsitlons, the bringljijg’L 
out of your plays, your correspondcil'p 
with newspapers and theatres, im j " 
t unate visitors, a few casual art '- 
as, for example, your letters j 
Dcmocratie ‘Padjfique; (a deified' 
letters containing a fierce 
Thdatre Francais; an4 
nistrator M. Bulpz)---su|^^iii^ 
say, thift ail thdse V^iDps (| 
monopolize only one haif pf : 
we undersfand that ^ 
copkd THiRfr^viJli 
of the year Ittlfe 
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0 ili« 9 r 8 nrast havBbeett tke mt 
80I1^> Jabowis; Bow^, if. 
^M^H^yoiog to pnbliBh twice as much' 
as yovk did dtujsg the Iasi 
oiM^Vheir will you softaage ? You 
Mmk either give up e^toiping> and work 
Ite twenty-four hours throu^, or y<m 
muiH: teach your manufacturers to imi^ 
your^haad-writing. There is no 
other plan possible. To deliver your 
numnscnp^s to the printers as they are 
^Uvexi^d to yon, would be to famish 
ja?oofs againsi yourself.^’ 

;c .The author of this pamphlet is him- 
self a novelist, and allowance must be 
tnsde for his jealousy of a successful 
.jri'vaBd. , But there are grouwj^ for his 
attack. M. Dtttoas is known to work 
hard; literary labour has become a 
habit and necessity of his life ; but he 
is. not the man to chain himself to the 
oar and renounce all the pleasures of 
seoiety and of Paris, even to swell 
hia\ annual budget to the enormous 
sum which it is imported, and which 
lie Has indeed acknowledged it, to 
i*eacb. We have seen works pub- 
luted under his name, whose perusal 
convinced 11 a that he had had little or 
nothing to do with theircomposition 
,08 executhmiK; The internal evidence 
df .others was equally conclusive in 
dating their bona/idc authorship upon 
tteir reputed author. Au reste, Du- 
mas troubles himself very little about 
his assailants, but pursues the even 
tehor of his way, careless of calum- 
^hiators. The most important point 
for him is, ibat his pen, or at least his 
name, should presence its popularity ; 
and mis it certaiuly does, notwlth- 
standing that his enemies have more 
4him once raised a cry that le Du~ 
nm baisH sur la /yfacc.” On the con- 
fhe artielev whether genuine or 
was never more in demand, 
.publishers and consumers. 
aSjMr-Outzkowsays, ^^ery 
jis arspomaltty; it requires half 
0;t.j^aeii dlnerentushops to sell the 
In En^and would 
One pstablishxnent 
andi^liotyng 
brimstone fbnm Its 
in ' trade : . it is the spd- 
chmiqtm. Yon- 
d a spacious ma^a«n^appre- 
j^overeliisps; here is Is^her, 
are the sole com- 
We . were ^ aware, of this 
. shopkj^epihg, 


but were eortainly not prepai'ed to 
as we did ozt.our last visit to 
Pari^^ a shop opened upon the Place 
de la Bourse, exclusively for the salo 
of Jllanaieur Damasks productions 
This, we apprehend, is the m plus: 
uUm of literary fertility and popu- 
larity/ Le Dumas” has. become a 
commercial spickditi. The bookseller 
who wishes, to have upon hts shelves 
all the productions of the author of 
the Chmeofo, inustno longer think of 
appropriating any part of his space to 
the writings of others; or if he per- 
sists in doing so, he had better take 
three or four shops, knock down the 
partitions, and establish a marjasin 
monstre^ like those of which ambi- 
tious liiiendrapcrs have of late years 
set the fashion in the Chaussce dAn- 
tin and Kiie^Montmartre. Curiosity 
prompted ns to enter the Dnmas shop 
and procure^^ list of its contents. 
The number of volumes would have 
stocked a circulating library. We 
were gratified to find — for we have 
always taken a stiong interest in 
Alexander Dumas, some of whose 
bettermost books we have honour- 
ed with a notice in Maga — that se- 
veral of his works were out of print. 
On the other hand, five or six new 
romances, from two to four volumes 
each, were, we were informed by the 
obliging Diiraas-merchant, on the eve 
of appearing. It was a small instal- 
ment of the illustrious author's annual 
contribution to the fund of French 
heUes leitres. 

In the Gahrie des Contempormns 
Ilkistres^ by M. de Lomenie, wo find 
the following remarks concerning M. 
Dumas ; — 

“He has written masses of I'oman- 
ces, feuilletons by the hundred. In 
the year 1840 alone, he ])nblished 
twenty-two vohmies. He has jeven 
written with one Land the history 
that he turned over with the other, 
and heaven knows what an historian 
M. Dumas isl He has published 
Impressions de Voyages^' containing 
every tl^nj^, drama, eleg 3 % eclogue, 
idyL politr^se, gastronomy, statistics, 
geography, history, wit-*-eve^ thing 
excepting truth* Never did" writer 
more intrepidly hoax his readers, 
never wpre rertders more indulgent to 
an* author’s- gasconades. Beverthc- 
Idis^ M. Dumas has abused to such 
an extent the* credality of the pub- 
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liiQ, that latter begin to be upon 
tbeir gnard against tbe discoveries of 
the traveller.’* 

The public, we apprehend, take M. 
Dumas’s narratives of travels at their 
just value, find them entertaining, but 
rely very slightly oh their authenti- 
city. It has been pretty confidently 
affirmed and generally believed, that 
many of hiS excursions were per- 
formed by the fireside ; that rambles 
in distant-lands are accomplished by ■ 
M. Dumas with his feet on hmchenets 
in the Chauss4e d’ An tin, or in his 
country retirement at St Germains. 
Nor does he, when taxed with being 
a stay-at-home traveller, repel the 
charge with much violence of indigna- 
tion. At the recent trial at Rouen of 
a sprig of French journalism, a certain 
Monsieur de Reanvalloiif (truly the 
noble particle was worthily bestowed,) 
the accused was stated to be extraor- 
dinarily skilful with the pistol; and in 
support of the assertion, a passage 
was quoted from a book written by 
himself, in whicli* he stated, that in 
order to intimid^ a bandit, he had 
knocked a small oird off a tree with a 
single ball. The prisoner declared that 
this wonderful shot was to be placed 
to the credit of his invention, and not 
to his marksmanship “ 1 introduced 
the circumstance,” s4id he, “ in hopes 
of amusing the reader, and not because 
it really happened M. Dumas, who 
has also written his travelling impres- 
sions, knows that such license iS 
sometimes taken.” Whereupon Alex- 
ander, who was present in court, did 
most heartily and admissively laugh. 

Apropos of that trial — and although 
it leads us away from Mr Gutzkow, 
who makes but a brief reference to the 
orgies, revived from the days of the 
Regency, which the evidence given 
upon it disclosed— M/Dumas certainly 
burst upon us on that occasion in an 
entirely new character. We had al- 
ready inferred from some of his books, 
from the knowing ffusto with which he 
describes a duel, and-from his intimacy 
with Grisicr, the Parisian ^gele, to 
whom ho often' alludes, that he was 
cunning of fence and perilous with the 
pistol. But we wbre not aware that 
ho was looked up to* as a duelling dic- 
tionary, or prepared to find him treat- 
ed by a whole 'com’t of justice— Judge, 
counsellors, jury, and the rest— ih 
oracle in all that pertains to custom 


of cartel. We- had reason to be 
ashamedofoor ignorance ; of having 
remained till the spring of the year 
1846 unacquainted with the fact that 
in France proficiency with the pen 
and skill with the sword march pari 
pass!u. Upon this principle, and as 
one of the greatest of pemnen, M. 
Dumas is also the prime attfchorityr 
amongst duellists. With our Gallic^ 
neighbours, it appears, a man mUst ' 
not dream of writing himself . do Wn^ 
literary, unless he can fight aa well as < 
scribble. To 118 peaceable votaries of 
letters, whoso pistol practice would' 
scarcely enable us to hit a haystack 
across a poultry-yard, and whose en- 
tire knowledge of swordsmanship is' 
derived from witnessing an occasional - 
set-to at the minors between one sailOr^ 
and five villains, (sailor , invariably 
victorious,) there was something quite 
startling in the new lights that dhwned 
upon us as to the state of hot water 
and pugnacity in which our brethren 
beyond the Channel habitually live. 
When Hannibal Caracci was Chal- 
lenged by a brother of the brush, 
whose works he had criticised, he re- 
plied that he fought only with his* 
pencil. The answer “was a sensible 
one ; aM we should have thought au- 
thors* squabbles might best be settled ^ 
with the goosequill. Such, it would-' 
seem, from recent revelatiOBS, is net; 
the opinion on the other side of Dover 
Straits; in France, the aspirant 
literary fame divides* his^ time be- 
tween the study and the shooting 
gallery,* the folio and the foil, There^ 
duels are plenty as blackberries ; an#’ 
the editor of a daily paper wings ^ 
friend in the morning, and writes # 
’premier Paris in the aRemoon, witl^"^^ 
equal satisfaction and placidity. 
one of the men of letters who gave 
their evidence upon the notable trial' ' 
now referred to, but had had his 
three, or half-dozen duels, or, at any' - 
rate, had fait ses preuves^ as the ailing r 
phrase goes, in one poor little encotm^ ' 
ter. AU had their cases of Devismeb*^' 
pistols ready for an emergentey ; all^ 
were skilled in the ritpier, and talked*;' 
in Bobadil yein of the ^ 
had had and witnessed. And greab^ i 
Rm 0 n 0 them all, ihost ter^d 
custotns of combat, stood M. ' 

quoting the Code, On Fraiac#t&1^|lA 
pnblished/'ccde ' or dueling, 
do^ the kw^ dgnrkg 
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filing |>o!ats of honour .and of the 
duello, ias^ ht a tourney of old, a veter- 
aii.kiilgh|. 

Mr (^bkow js not far wrong in 
qualifyilg the ch^pagne orgies of 
the I^arisiaa actresses and newspaper 
scdfoes, as a resuscitation of the 
^'Rdpence, It appears that 
thes0 gentlpmcn journalists live in 
4 sbte of polished immorality and 
easy profligacy, not unworthy the 
days of Philip of Orleans, whom M. 
Dum^, ^e it said en passant^ has re- 
presented in one of his books as the 
most a,miablej excellent, and kind- 
hearted of men, instead of as the base, 
coldf-rblpodcd, and reckless debauchee 
whieb he notoriously was. In France, 
to a^^eater extent than in England, 
the sttccess of an actress or dancer de- 
pends hpon.tlie manner in which the 
press notices her performances. Tlica- 
triokl CJdticisms are a more important 
feature in French than in English 
newspapers, are more carefully done, 
hnd better paid. 

' an artist,” said Mademoiselle 

Lota Montes, the Spjinish hailerina^ . 
Who formerly-attracted crowds to the 
Porte St Martin theatre— less, how- 
«vei^ by the grace of her dancing, 
thah.by the brevity of her attire — “ I 
sougjit the society of jounialists.” 

Miks Lola is not the only lady of 
her cloth making her chief society of 
the men on whose suffrage her repu- 
tation, as ah actress, depends. In 
Paris, people arc apt to pin their faith 
on their newspaper, and, finding that 
the. plan saves a deal of tlioUght, ' 
j^nbJe, and investigation, they sec 
wi^ the eyes nnd hear with the cars 
«if Ihe '^itoy, go to the theatres which 
he tells, them are amusing, and read 
the books that ho puffs. Actresses, 
esp^iEdly secondriate cues, thus find 
in the dependence of a few 
^ journalists, whom ;j^icy 
pains to. conciliate. We- 
into the details of ihe 
btit the result of the system 
f 0 bp repub- 

|tc^,^|jtcs.^factresses, having for, 
dissipation, and 
the duelling 
Paris,” says Mr Gute- 
.critics are often (yiettanii, 
pMl^^hy their pen to prociilrc ad- 
IplHl^to the.^^ of the pretty 

' ' theati^oal critic is a. 

g^,^aif>T>5fche analysis of a peilbr- 


, mance a declaration of loyeul!,; < And 
favours are, bartered for feulll^ns. 
It.vdoe3 not appear, however^, that 
these Helens of the foot-lamps ' often 1 
lead to serious rivalries between the 
Greeks and Trojans of jthe press. ^ A 
pungent leading article, or a keen op-* 
position of interests, is far more likely 
to produce duels tlmn thp smiles or 
caprices even of a Lievonne or an 
Alice Ozy. In these days of extinct 
chivalry, to light for a woman is voted 
perruque and old style ; but to fight foi* 
one’s pocket is correct, and in strict- 
conformity with the commei*ciaI spirit 
of the age. A*s newspaper, being 
ably directed, rises in circulation mid 
enriches its proprietors. Journalist B, 
whose subscribers fall off, orders a 
sub -editor to pick a quarrel with A 
and shoot littn. The thing is done ; 
the paper of .defunct A id injured by 
the loss of its manager, and that of 
surviving B improves. The object is 
attained. “ The history of the /Vo- 
ces Jjeauval!on\'' we quote from Mr 
Gutzkow, “ so int<U“csting as a de- 
velopment of the inpdcrn Mi/steries 
of Paris\ arose apparently from a 
rivalry about women, but in reality 
was to be attributed to one between 
newspapers. It is tragical to reflect, 
that for the Presse Emile de Girardin 
shot Carrel, and that now the man- 
ager of the same paper is in his turn 
shot by a new rival, on account of the 
Globe or the Epoque, We arc re- 
minded of the poet’s w'ords : Das ist 
tier Finch der bosm That!'*' 

It will be remembered that De 
Girardin, tlic founder of the Presse^ 
killed Amiand Cartel, the clever edi- 
tor of the National, in a duel. The 
Presse ivas started at forty francs a- 
year, at a time when the general price 
of newspapers was eighty francs.. The 
experiment was bold, but it fully sne- 
ceededf The thing was done well and 
thoroughly ; the paper was in all re- 
spects equal to its contemporaries; in 
talent it was superior to most of them, 
suipasscd by none** Do Girardin and 
his associates a fortune, the 
majority of the’ oiher papers were 
compelled to drop their prices, some 
of the inferior ones ^irore ruined. 
The innovation and its results made 
the bold projector a host of enemies, 
and he would hav6 found no difficulty 
in the world in, getting shot, had he 
chosen to meet a tithe of those who 
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■wore anxious to fire at liim. But 
after hi& duel with Carrel ho declined 
all encounters of the kind, and fought 
his battles in the columns of the Fresse 
instead of in the Bois dc Boulogne. 
Had ho not adopted this course he 
would long ago have fallen, probably 
by the hand of a member of the de- 
mocratic party, who all vo'vrcd ven- 
geance against him for the death of 
their idol. As it is, ho has had in- 
numerable insults and mortifications 
to endure, but he has retaliated and 
borne up against them with immense 
energy and spirit. On one occasion 
he was assaulted at the opera, and re- 
ceived a blow, when seated beside his 
wife, a lady of great beauty and tal- 
ent. #The aggressor was condemned 
to three years’ imprisonment. The 
Fresse being a conservative paper, 
and a strenuous supporter of the Or- 
leans dynasty, the opposition and 
radical organs of course loudly de- 
nounced the injustice and severity of 
the sentence. De Girardin was once 
challenged by the editors of the iVa- 
Honal en masse. His reply was an 
article in his next clay’s paper, prov- 
ing that the previous character and 
conduct of his challengers was such 
as to render it impossible for a man 
of honour to meet any one of them. 
Mr Gutzkow made the acquaintance 
of Girardin. “ At the sight of the 
slender delicate hand which slew the 
steadfast and talented editor of the 
National., 1 was seized with an emo- 
tion, the expression of which might 
have sounded somewhat too German. 
Girardin himself affected me ; his daily 
struggles, his daily contests before the 
tribunals, his daily letters to the Na- 
tional^ his uneasy unsatished ambi- 
tion,' his unpopularity. One may have 
shot a man in a duel, but in ord^ to 
remember the act with tranquillity, 
the deceased should have been the 
challenger. One may have received 
a blow in the opera house, and yet 
not deem it necessary, having already 
had one fatal encounter, to engage in 
a second, but it is hard that tl^. giver 
of the blow must pass three years in 
prison. Such events would diivc a 
German to emigration and the back- 
woods ; they impel the Frenchman 
further forward into the busy crowd- 
Bittemess, melancholy, nervous ex- 
citement, and morbid agitation, ai'e 
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unmistakeably written upon Giraidlii’^ 
countenance.” 

Himself a clever critic, Mrl&utz- 
kow was anxious to make ap- 
quaintance of a king^of the crafty 'tlie 
well-known Jules Janin, the feuille- 
tonist of the Debats. , “ Janin has 
lived for many years close to the 
liuxcmbourg palace, on a fourth floor. ' 
His habitation is by nomSans brilliant, 
but it is comfortably arranged ; and 
when he married, shortly before I saw 
him, he would not leave it. Le Cri- 
tifjue marie., as they hero call him, . 
lives in the Rue Vaugirard, rather 
near to the sky, but enjoying an ex- 
tensive view over the gardens, basins, 
statues, swans, nurses and children, 
df the Luxembourg. ‘ I have bought 
a chateau for my wife,’ said ho, com- 
ing down a staircase which leads from 
his sitting-room to his study. ' ‘ I 
am mamed, have been married s& 
months, am happy, too happy — Pst, 
AdMc, Ad6Je ! ’ 

“ AdMe, a pretty young Parisian, 
came tripping down stairs and joined 
ns at breakfast. J anin is better-look- 
ing than his caricature at Aubprt’s. 
Active, notwithstanding his embon- 
pointy he is seldom many minutes 
quiet. Now stroking his jeune France 
beard, then caressing Ad61e, or running 
to look out of the window, he only 
remains at table to write and to eat. 
He showed mo his apartment) his 
an’angements, his books, even his 
bed-chamber. ‘ I still live in my old 
nest,’ said he, ‘ but I will buy my 
angel — we have been married six . 
months, and are very happy — I will 
buy my angel a little chateau. I eanr 
a great deal of money with very bad ^ 
things. If I were to write good things, 

I should get no money for them.* 

“It is impossible to write do'wn mere 
prattle. Janin, like many authors, 
finds iutercoinrse with men a refief 
from intercourse with books. The - 
cleverest people willingly talk non- 
sense ; blit Janin talked, on the con- 
trary, a great deal of sense, only in a 
broken nnconnected way, running 
after Ad61e, threatening to throw her 
out of the window, or rambling about 
the room with the stem of a little tree 
in his hand, Do yon see,” said he^ . 
“ I like you Germans because th^ 
like me— (this by way of parenthei^) 
—do you see, I have brought up my 

2 E 
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wife for myself 5 she has read nothing 
but my writings, and hks grown tall 
whilst I have grown fat. She is a 
good wife, without pretensions, some- 
times coquettish, a darling wife. It 
is not my first love, but my first mar- 
riage. You have been to see George 
Sand ? We do not smoko, neither I 
nor my wif(j, so that we have no 
genitls. Pas vrai^ AdUe 
“ Ad61e played her part admmably 
in this matrimonial idyl. ‘ She does 
not love me for my reputation,* said 
her husband, ‘ but for my heart. I 
am a bad author, but a good fellow. 
Let*s talk about the theatre.* ^ 

“ We did so. We spoke of Rachel, 
and of Janln’s depreciation of that 
actress, 'adiom he had previously sup- 
ported. ‘ It’s all over with her,* said 
he ; ‘ she has left off study, she revels 
'the night through, she drinks grog, 
smokes tobacco, and intrigues by 
wholesale. She gives soirees, where 
people appear in their shirt-sleeves. 
Bilice she has come of age, it’s all up 
With heif . She has become dissipated. 
Bhocking-— is it‘not, AdAle?.* 

•• ‘ One has seen instances of 
giSnius developing itself with dissipa- 
mn: 

‘ Theymight stand heron her head, 
btit would get nothing more out of 
her,’ replied Janin. ‘ Luckily the 
f’lr^ch theatre rests on a better foun- 
dation than the tottering feet of Mam- 

§ ll Rachel.— Do you know Lewald ? 
Us he translated me well ? * 

“ ‘ You have fewer translators than 
iifiltators.* 

‘ Con my style be imitated In 

German?’ 

“ ‘ Why not ? I will give you an 

^htatice.* 

“ JUtiin was called away to receive 
& ftsitor, and was absent a considcr- 
Atite time. He had some contract or 
to, settle. 1 took out my 
iUblets. drank my cup of tea, aud 
wrote m Janin’s stylo the following 
middsm upon U performance at the 
C^Us ^ 

IfeySfg'fifeyipualy, it may be pre- 
suggestive and 
cfidloguo of which wc have 
i ;aii abbreviation. Wo have our 
s to the propriety-, or rather 
no doubts as to the impro- 
f indeiicacy, of thds repeat^ 

ito; the Itoiiiar convematiofis, 
iltalUng the most private do- 


mestic habits of iudividuids, merely 
on the ground of their talents or 
position having rendered them objects 
of curiosity to the mob. Literary 
notoriety does not make a man public 
property, or justify his visitors in 
dragging him before the multitude as 
he is in, his hours of relaxation, and 
of mental and corporeal dishabille. 
Mr Gutzkow is unscrupulous in this 
respect. Possessing either an excel- 
lent memory, or considerable skill in 
clandestine stenography, he carefully 
sets down the sayings of all who arc 
imprudent enough to gossip with him, 
and important enough for their gossi|i 
to be interesting. Surely he ought 
to have informed ISIcssrs ^iers, 
Janin, and v.arious others, who Ridly 
and liospitably entertained him, tliat 
he was come amongst them to take 
notes, and eke to print them. Fore- 
warned, tlicy would perhaps liave 
been less confiding and coinmnnira- 
tivc. The last four years have pro- 
duced many instances of this species 
of indiscretion. Two prominent ones 
at this moment recur to us— a prying, 
conceited American, and a clever but 
impertinent German prmzkw. The 
latter, we liavc been informed, was 
on one occasion called to a severe 
account for bis tattling propensities. 
With respect to Jules Janin, wo arc 
sure that Mr Giitzkow's revelations 
concerning his household economy, 
his pretty wife, his morning pastimes 
and brcaldast-tablc causerics^ will not 
in the slightest degree disturb his 
peace of mind, spoil his appetite, or 
diminish his embonpoint Tlic good- 
humoured and clever critic is proof 
against such trifles. Nay, as regards 
initiating the public into bis private 
affairs and moat miniitc actions, he 
himself has long since set the example. 
The readers of the Witty and playful 
fcuilletona signed J. J., will not have 
forgotten one that appeared on the 
occasion of M. Janin’s marriage, 
having for its subject the courtship 
and wedding gf that gentleman. The 
commcticcfiient made us smile ; the 
continuation rendered ns uneasy ; and 
as we drew near the close, we became 
positively alarmed— not knowing how 
far the writer was going to take us, 
and feeling somewhat pained for 
Madame Janin, who might be less 
willing than her insouciant husband 
that such very eopidns details of her 
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commencement of matrimony should 
be supplied as pasture to the populace 
in the columns of a widely-circulated 
newspaper. Janin got a smart lash- 
ing from some of his rival feuille- 
tonists for his indecent and egotistical 
puerility. Doubtless he cared little 
for the infliction. Habituated to such 
flagellations, his epidermis has grown 
tough, and he well knows how to 
retaliate them. lie has few friends. 
Those who have felt his lash hate 
him ; those whom he has spared envy 
him. As a professed critic, he finds 
it easier and more piquant to censure 
than to praise ; and scarcely a French 
author, from the highest to the lowest, 
batHas at one time or other expe- 
rienced his pitilc® dissection and cut- 
ting llis fouillctons were 

once, and still occasionally are, dis- 
tinguished and prized for their grace- 
ful naivete and playful elegance of 
style. His correctness of apprecia- 
tion, his adherence to the sound rules 
of criticism, his thorough compclency 
to judge on all the infinite variety of 
subjects that he takes up, have not 
always been so obvious. And of late 
>oars, his principal charm, his style, 
has suffered from inattention, perhaps 
also from weariness ; chiefly, no doubt, 
from his having fallen into that com- 
mercial money- getting vein which is 
the banc of the literature of the day. 
Still, now and then, one meets with 
a feuilleton in his old and better style, 
dclightfiilly graceful, and pungent and 
witty, concealing want of depth by 
brilliancy of surface. He is a jour- 
nalist^ and a journalist only ; he 
aspires to no more ; books he has not 
written, none at least worth the nam- 
ing — ^two or three indifferent novels, 
early defunct. His feuillctons are 
especially popular in Germany — more 
so, perhaps, than in France. 11 is 
arch and sparkling paragraphs con- 
trast agrcoably with the heavy soli- 
dity of German critics of the belles 
lettres. By the bye, we must not 
forget Gu^kow’s attempt at an 
imitation of M. Janin's style. He 
was intciTupted before he had com- 
pleted it, but favours us with the 
fragment. It is a notice of the ex- 
ploits of a Pyrenean dog then acting 
at Paris. Its author had not time to 
read it to Janin, who went out to 
walk with his wife. “ I kept my 
paper to myself, exchanged another 


joke or two with my whimsical ho^t, 
and departed, I have written a 
theatrical article, than which Jahin 
could not write one more childish. 
AVhat Gcnnan newspaper will give 
me twenty thousand francs a-yeat for 
articles of this kind?” One, only^ 
whose proprietor and editor bayo 
taken leave of their senScs. Thi^ 
article a la Janin is childish ana 
fnvolous enough ; but childishness 
and frivolity would have availed the 
Frenchman little had he not* unitea 
with them wit and gi'acc. Ills Ger- 
man copyist has not been equally 
successful ill operating that union. 
But to attempt in German an imita- 
tion of Janiii’s style, so entirely French 
as it is, and only to be achieVedvJtt 
that language, appears to us nearly as 
rational as to try to manufacture a, 
dancing- pump out of elephant hide. 

'We grieve to hear the bad accounts 
of Mademoiselle llachcl’s private pro- 
pensities and public prospects giveil 
by Janin, or, at least, by Mr GutiS- 
kow, who in another place enters into 
further details of the fair trjtgedian’s 
irregularities. It is difiicult to itnagiue 
ChimOnc smoking a cigar, Ph^Klre 
sitting over a punch-bowl, the Maid 
of Orleans intriguing with a journal- 
ist, even though it bo admitted that 
the lords of tbo feuilleton are also 
tyrants of the stnge, and toss about 
their foulards with a tolerable cer- 
tainty of tlieir being gratefully and 
submissively picked up. We will 
hope, however, cither that Janin was 
pleased to mystify Gutzkow, thinking 
it perhaps very allowable to pass a 
joke on the curious German who had 
ferreted him out in his quatrihne^ py 
that Gutzkow has fathcredupon Janin 
the floating reports and calumnious 
iiiucndos of the theatrical coffee- 
houses.., ^ 

Mr (xutzkow wont to see Geofgo 
Sand. This was his great ambition, ' 
his burning desire. He is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of her works and . of 
her genius. * It is to be inferred from 
what he tells us, that he did not 
it easy to obtain an introduction^* 
Madame Dndevant lives retired, and 
likes not to be trotted out for the 
tertainment of the curious. 
particularly distrustful of 
They have sketched her in grotesdie 
outline, respecting neither her my^e- 
ries nor her confidence. But Mr 
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Gutzkow was resolved to see the out- 
side of her house, pending the time 
that he might obtain access to its in- 
terior. So away he went to the Rue 
Pigale, No. 1 6, chattered with the por- 
tress, peeped into the garden, gazed 
at the windows which George Sand, 
“ when exhausted with mental labour, 
is wont to open to cool her bosom in 
the fresh air.” Considering that this 
was in the month of Alarch, some time 
had probably elapsed since the lady 
had done any thing so imprudent. 
Prom a chapter of LeKa or Mai /prat to 
.an equinoctial breeze ! There is a ca- 
tarrh in the mere notion of the transi- 
tion. However, Mr Gutzkow viewed 
the matter with a poet’s eye — the win- 
dow, we mean to say — and after gaz- 
ing his fill, departed, musing as he 
went. A fortnight later he was ad- 
mitted to see the jewel whose casket 
he had contemplated with so much 
veneration. “ I have been to sec 
George Sand. She wrote to mo: ‘ You 
will find me at home any evening. 
Jf, however, 1 am engaged with a 
lawyer or compelled to go out, you 
must not impute it to want of cour- 
tesy. I am entangled in a lawsuit in 
which you will see a trait of our 
French usages, for which my patriot- 
ism must needs blush. I plead against 
my publisher, who wants to constrain 
me to write a romance according 
to his pleasure — that is to say, advo- 
cating his principles. Life passes 
away in the saddest necessities, and 
is only preserved by anxieties and 
sacrifices. You will find a woman of 
forty years old, who has employed her 
whole life not in pleasing by her amia- 
bility, but in oilcnding by her can- 
dour. If I displease your eyes, I shall, 
at any rate, preserve in your heart 
the place that yon have conceded me. 
I owe it to the love of truth, a pas- 
sion whose existence you have dis- 
tingnished and felt in my literary 
attempts.’ 

‘‘ 1 wont to see her in the evening. 
In a small room, scarce ten feet square, 

, she sat sewing by the fire, her daughter 
opposite to her. The little apartment 
was sparingly lighted by a lahip with 
a dark shade. There was no more 
]ight*than sufficed to illumine the 
||tork with which mother and daughter 
were busied. On a divan in one 
cornerv and in dark shadow, sat two 
' paen, whoj uccording to French cus- 


tom, were not introduced to me. 
They kept silence, which increased 
the solemn, anxious tension of the 
moment. A gentle breathing, an op- 
pressive heat, a great tightness about 
the heart. The fiamc of the^ lamp 
flickered dimly, in the chimney the 
charcoal glowed away into white shim- 
mering ashes, a ghostlike ticking was 
the only sound heard. The ticking 
was in my waistcoat pocket. It was 
my watch, not my heart.” How in- 
tensely German is all this overwrought 
emotion about nothing ! Fortunately 
a chair was at hand, into which the 
impressionable dramatist dropped him- 
self. Ilis first speech was a blunder, 
for it sounded like a preparatim^ 

“ ‘ Pardon my imperfect iTOich. 
I have read your works too often, and 
Scribe’s comedies too seldom. From 
you one learns the mute language, of 
poetry, from Scribe the language of 
conversation.’ ” 

To Avhich compliment Aurora Dii- 
devant merely replied : “ ‘ How do you 
like Paris V ’ 

“ ‘ I find it as I had expected. — A 
lawsuit like yours is a novelty. How 
docs it proceed ? ’ 

“ A bitter smile for sole reply. 

“ ‘ What is understood in France by 
contramte par corps ? ’ 

* Imprisonment.’ 

“ ‘ Surely they will not throw a 
w^oraan into prison to compel her to 
write a romance. What docs your 
publisher mean by his princii^les ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Those which difler from mine. 
He finds me too democratic.* 

“And mechanics do not buy ro- 
mances, thought I. ‘ Does tlg3 2ic- 
vm Jndvpmdanit make good pro- 
gress V ’ 

it i Very considerable, for a young 
periodical.’ ” 

And so on for a couple of pages. 
But George Sand was on her guard, 
and stuck to generalities. She wouhl 
not allow her visitor to di’aw her out, 
as he would gladly have done. She 
had been already too much gossiped 
about and calumniated in print. She 
had an intuitive perception of the 
approaching danger. She msed the 
intended book. Nevertheless, and 
although reserved, she was. very ami- 
able ; talked about the drama — when 
Mr Gutzkow, remembering her un- 
successful play of Cosima.^ tried to 
change the subject— inquired after 
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Butthiay spoke respectfully of Ger- 
many— of wliicli, however, she does 
not profess to know any thing — and 
even smoked a cigar. 

“ George Sand laid aside her work, 
arranged the fire, and lighted one of 
those innocent cigars which contain 
more paper than tobacco, more co- 
(pietry than emancipation. 1 was 
now able, for the first time, to obtain 
a good view of her features. She is 
like her portraits, but less stout and 
round than they make her. She has 
a look of Bettina. Since that time 
she has grown larger. 

“ ‘ Who translates mo in Ger- 
many V * 

“ ‘Fanny Tarnow, who styles her 
tranmtions hearheiiumjvn^ 

“ ‘ Probably she omits the so-called 
immoral passages.' 

“ She spoke this with great irony. 
I did not answer, but glanced at her 
daughter, who cast down her eyes. 
The pause that ensued was of a se- 
cond, but it expressed the feelings of 
an age.” 

Although Mr Gutzkow’s visits to 
Paris were each but of a few weeks’ 
duration, and notwithstanding that he 
had much to do, many persons to call 
ui)on and things to sec, he now and 
then felt Ijiinself upon the brink of 
lunuL This especially in the even- 
ings, which, he says, would be insup- 
portable without the theatres. To 
Ibrcigners they certainly would be so, 
and to many Parisians. TJie theatre, 
the colfee-house, the reading-room, 
the unvarying and at last \vearisoine 
lounge on the boulevards, compose 
the resources of the stranger in Paris. 
Access to domestic circles ho linds 
extremely dillicult, rarely obtainable. 
Many imagine, on this account, that 
ill Paris there is no such thing as do- 
mestic life, that the quiet evenings 
with books, music, and conversation, 
the fireside coteries so delightful in 
England and Germany, are unknown 
in the French metropolis. If not un- 
known, they are, at any rate, much 
rarer. “ The stranger complains es- 
pecially,” says Mr Gutzkow, “ that 
his letters of introduction carry him 
little further than the antechamber, 
lie misses nothing so much as the 
Opportunity of passing his evenings in 
familiar intercourse with some family 
who should admit him to their inti- 
macy.” This want is most percep- 


tible at the season when hli' Gutzkow 
was at Paris, March and April, 
treacherous and rainy montlis, com- 
prising Lent, during which Paris is 
comparatively dull, and when many 
persons, either from religious scruples 
or from weariness of winter and car- 
nival gaieties, refuse parties, and cease 
to give their weekly or fortnightly 
soirees, often more agreeable as an 
habitual -resort than balls and enter- 
tainments of greater pretensions. Mr 
Gutzkow complsihs bitterly of the 
bad weather. The climate of Paris is 
certainly the reverse of good. The 
heat oppressively great in summer, 
rain intolerably abundant for seven or 
eight months of the twelve. If Lon- 
don has its fogs, Paris has its deluge, 
and its conse(|ueiices, oceans of mud, 
which, in the narrow streets of the 
French capital, are especially ob- 
noxious. Tlie Boulevards and the 
Kucs dc llivoli and lie la Paix are 
really the only places where one is 
tolerably secure from the splashing 
of coach and scavenger. 

“A rainy day,” writes Mr Gutzkow, 
on the 22nd March; “the sky grey, 
the Seine muddy, the streets lilthy 
and slippery. You take refuge in 
the passages, and in the Palais lioyal. 
Appointments arc imiclc in the i)as- 
sages and reading-rooms. Dinner at 
the Bumf ii la Mode, at the Grand 
Vatcl or Kcstauraiit Anglais, reserv- 
ing Very, Vefour, the Kocher de Can- 
calc, for a brighter da}- and more 
cheerful mood.” 

“ Paris is too large in bad weather, 
and too small in iine. ileally, when 
the sun shines, Paris is very small. 
Thcfiishionablc part of the Boulevards, 
the Hue Vivienne, the Hue Kichelleu, 
the Palais Koyal, in all that region 
you arc soon so much at home that 
your face is known to every shop- 
keeper. Always the same impressions. 
Ill the daytime often insipid; moi*o 
cheerful at night, when the gas-lights 
gleam. The art of false appear- 
ances is here brought to the greatest 
periection. The commonest shops are 
so arranged as to deceive the eye. 
Mirrors reflect the wares, and give the 
establishment an artificial extension, 
by lamplight a fantastical grandeur. 
You try the difierent restaurarUs^^ 
dining sometimes here, sometimes 
there, and gradually becoming initiated 
in the mysteries of the carte*, for 
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tUo most part avoiding all complicatod 
preparations, and confining youi'self to 
the dishes ciu naturel^ as the surest 
means of not eating cat for calf. In 
the Palais ]toyal the shops are very 
dear, only the dinners on the first floor 
are cheap, and ennui is to be had gratis. 
Since so many handsome passages 
have been opened through the streets, 
the Palais Koyal has lost its vogue, 
^mo say that its decline began with 
its morality. The Cabinets pariiculicrs^ 
formerly of such repute, are now 
the smoking rooms of the coffeehouses. 
The Galerie d’Orlcans is still the 
most frctiucutcd part of the J'alais 
Boyal. Hero the loungers pull out 
their watches every five minutes; 
they all wait either for a friend or 
for diiiucr-tiuie. Meanwhile they 
saunter to and fi'o, and admire the 
skill of their tailors in flic range of 
mirrors on either side of the gallery. 

“ I followed the boulevards, the 
other day, from the Madeleine to the 
Column of July — a distance which it 
took me almost tw^o hours to accom- 
plish. Prom the Portes St Denis 
and St Martin, the boulevards lose 
their metropolitan aspect. They be- 
come more countrified and homely. 
The magnificence of the shoi)s and 
coffeehouses diminishes and at last 
disappears. The luxurious gives way 
to the useful, the comfortable to the 
needy. At the CliAtcau d’ Kau, wliere 
the boulevard turns off at a right 
angle, four or five thcatj-es stand 
together. IIci*c is the road to tlie 
Peru la Chaise. Here fell the victims 
ufPieschi’s infernal machine. From 
one of these little liouses the murder- 
ous discharge was made. From 
which, I will not ask. Perhaps no 
one could tell me. Paris has forgotten 
her revolutions. 

“ Further on, the G odtlcss of Liberty 
flashes upon us from the summit of 
the J Illy Column. Why in th at dancer- 
like attitude ? It may show the ar- 
tist's skill, but it is uiidignified, 
and seems to challenge the storm- 
wind which once already blew down 
Freedom's Goddess from the Pantheon. 
Upon the column are engraved the 
names of the heroes of July. 

“What stood formerly upon this 
spot? Upon yonder little house I 
road, ‘ Tavern of the BastileJ This, 
then, was the birthplace of French 
freedom, of the freedom of the world. 


Upon this site, now bare, stood the 
fortress-prison, whoso gloomy interior 
beheld for centuries the crimes of 
tyrants, the violence of despotism, 
whereof nought but dark rumours 
transpired to the world witliout. On 
the 14th July 17tt9, came tlm dawn. 
The Bastilc was destroyed, and not 
one stone of it remained upon another. 
It is awfully impressive to contemplate 
this place, now so naked and empty, 
once so gloomily shadowed. 

“We enter the suburb of the work- 
men, the faubourg St Antoine, the 
former ally and reliance of the J acobins. 
Hero things have a ruder and more 
strongly marked aspect. It is a sort 
of Frankfurt Sachsenhauseu. By the 
Hue St Antoine wo again rea^h.tlie 
interior of the city, its most industrious 
and busy (piarter. I love these 'work- 
ing-day w anderings in the regions of 
labour. I prefer them to all the Sun- 
day promenades upon the broad 
l)avcmcnts of luxury. True that each 
of these intricate and dirty streets has 
its owui ])ar(icular and often nauseous 
odour. Here are the soapboilers, 
yonder a slangliter-houso, here again, 
in the Hue des Ix^mbards, the atmo- 
sphere is laden with tfie scent of spices 
and drugs. In the cellars, men, with 
shirt- sleeves rolled up, crush brim- 
stone and pepper and a hundred other 
things in huge iron mortars ; a noise 
and smell wdiich reminds me of the 
treacle-grinders on tlie Kialto at 
Yciiice, And here, also, in these 
narrow alleys and dingy lanes, liis- 
torical associations Unger. Yonder is 
the battered chapel of St Mery, where, 
eight years ago, four hundred Repub- 
licans, intrenched in the cloisters, 
strove against the whole armed 
might of Baris, and were overcome 
only by artillery. To-day the French 
Opjiosition takes things more easily. 
Its demonstrations are dinners, as in 
Germany. The popping of champagne 
corks causes no bloodshed. Written 
speeches, an article in a newspaper, a 
toast to the maintenance of order, 
another against tentatives insenstes ; — 
it will be long before such an opposi- 
tion attains its end." 

Mr GuUkow, who docs not conceal 
his ultra- liberal opinions, seems almost 
to regret the revolutionary days, and 
to pity Faris for the tranquillity which 
a firm and judicious government has 
Sit length succeeded in establishing 
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within its walls. Had a republican 
outbreak taken place during his abode 
in the French capital, one mightjiavc 
expected to find him raising impromptu 
battalions from the eighty thousand 
Germans and Alsatians, who form an 
important item of the Farisian popula- 
tion. His doctrines will hardly gain 
him much fawour with the powers 
that be in his own country. But for 
that he evidently cares little. Ho is 
one of the progress ; Young Germany 
reckons in him a stanch and devoted 
partisan. With his democratic ten- 
dencies, and in Paris, where monu- 
ments of revolutions abound, and 
where a thousand names and places 
recall the struggles between the i)eople 
and their rulers, it is not wonderful 
tliat Ids enthusiasm occasionally boils 
over, and that he vents or hints opi- 
nions which mat liver reflection would 
perhaps inducejiim to repudiate. 

A visit to Michel Chevalier suggests 
a comparison between the different 
modes of attaining to public honours 
and ministerial ollice in Fi*ance and 
in Germany. “ Most delightful to 
me was the acquaintance of Chevalier. 
Delightful and afllicting. Alilicting 
when 1 contrasted tlie treatment of 
talent in Germany with that which 
it meets in Franco. Michel Chevalier, 
the accomplished writer who knows 
how to handle so well and agreeably 
the dry topics of national economy, of 
railways and ])ublic works, ten years 
ago was a St Sirnoniaii. When tlic 
association of Menilinoiitant was pro- 
secuted by the French government, 
he was condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment. But those who perse- 
cuted him for his principles, prized 
him for his talents. Instead of letting 
him undergo his punishment, as Avould 
have been the case in Genuany, they 
gave him money and sent him to 
FTorth America, commissioned to 
make obscivations upon that country. 
Chevalier published, in the Journal 
des IJehals, his able letters from the 
United States, returned to France, be- 
came professor at the University, and, 
a year ago, was made counsellor of 
state.” In opposition to this example, 
Mr Giitzkow traces the progress of 
the German candidate for his office ; 
pipes, beer, and dogs at the university, 
plucked in Ids examination, a place 


in an administration^ counsellor, 
knight of several orders, vice-presi- 
dent of a province, president of a 
province, minister. 

Although there are in Paris more 
Germans than foreigners of any other 
nation, little is seen and heard of 
them. They do not hang together, 
and forma society of their own, as dO 
the English, and even the Spaniard^ 
and ItaUans. They may be classed 
under the licads of political refugees, 
artisans, men of science and letters, 
merchants and bankers. Few of them 
are of sufiicient rank and importance 
to represent their nation with digqity, 
or suflicicntly wealthy to make them- 
selves talked of for their lavish ex-^ 
penditurc and magnificent establish- 
meuts. They have not, like the 
English, colonized and appropriated 
to themselves one of the best quarters 
of Paris. Mr GUtzkow complains of 
the scanty kindness apd attention 
shown to his countrymen by the 
I'icher class of German residents. 
“ 1 was in a drawing-room,” be says, 
“ whose owner was indebted for his 
fortune to a marriage with a Gorman 
lady. Yet the Germans there 
present were neglected both by host 
and hostess. The German artist 
or scholar must not reckon on a 
Schicklcr or a liothschild to introduce 
him into the higher circles of Parisian 
life. Tlicse rich bankers are of the 
same breed as the German waiters 
in Switzerland and Alsace, who, 
even when waiting upon Germans, 
pretend lo understand only French. 
Music Ls the German’s best pass- 
port to I'rench society. Yon may 
be a great scientific genius, and 
find no admission at the renowned 
soirees of the Countess Merlin. Do 
hut offer to take a part in one of the 
musical choruses, to strengthen the 
bass or the tenor, and you are wel- 
come without name or fame, and even 
without varnished boots.” 

We have been diffuse upon the 
lighter texts afibrded us by Mr 
Gutzkow’s work, and must abstain 
from touching upon its graver portions. 
They will repay perusal. A vein of 
satire, sometimes verging on bitter* 
ness, is here and there perceptible in 
his pages. It forms no unpleasant 
seasoning to a very palatable book. 
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VISIT TO THE VLADIKA OP MONTENEGRO. 


The people of the old Illyricum 
have shown a marvellous consistency 
of character through all the changes 
that have affected the other nations 
of the Homan empire. They exist 
now as they did of old, a hardy race 
of borderers, not quite civilised, and 
not quite barbarous — Christian in fact, 
and Turkish to a great extent in ap- 
pearance. Living on the borders of 
the two empires, they exhibit the 
national characteristics of each in 
transitu towards the other. Of all 
civilised Europe, it is perhaps here 
only that the practice of cai-rying 
anns universally and commonly pre- 
vails — a custom wlflch we have very 
old historical authority for consider- 
ing as the characteristic mark of unset- 
tled, predatory, and barbarous man- 
ners — an opinion which will be abun- 
dantly confirmed by a glance at the 
neighbouring Albanians. Any thing 
original is possessed of one clement of 
interest, especially when it has been 
so sturdily preserved; and sturdy, 
indeed, have the Illyrians been. In 
spite of the polished condition of the 
empire of which they form a con- 
stituent part, and of the constant 
steamers up and down the Adriatic 
promoting intercourse with the world, 
they remain much as they used to be, 
and so do they seem likely to remain 
indefinitely. 

Perhaps the secret of their stability 
may be, that visitors pass all around 
them, but seldom come among them. 
People visit the coast to look at Spa- 
latro for Diocletian's sake, at Pola for 
its magnificent amphitheatre, and for 
the memory of Constantine’s unhappy 
son, and perhaps at Itagusa. But 
this is pretty well all they could do 
conveniently, which is the same thing 
as to say, it is all that nineteen tra- 
vellers out of twenty would do. In 
those places where visits are paid by 
prescription, the traveller would find, 
as is likely, nothing of distinct nation- 
ality. Such places are like well-fre- 
quented iiuis, where any body and 
every body is at home, and where 


every body infiuences the manners 
for the time being — there will be found 
cafes, carriages, and ciieroni. 

But the case is far different in the 
more abstruse parts of this region — 
in those districts of which some have 
subsided into the domain of the Turks, 
some remain independent, and a nar- 
row strip only is reserved — the wreck 
of the old Empire. All arc defaulters 
in the march of civilisation. But the 
independent Montenegrini retain in 
full force the odour of barbaric ro- 
mance. They occupy a small terri- 
tory, not noticed in many maps, shut 
in by the Turks on all sides, except 
where, for a narrow space, they 
border on Austria. But they pay 
no sort of subjection to either of these 
mighty powers. With Austria they 
mainlaiu friendly intelligence on the 
footing of the proudest sovereignty, 
and an unqualified assertion of the 
right of nations. With the Turks 
their relations are of a ruder and more 
interesting kind. 

The l^Ioutenegrini alone of Europe 
follow the political model of modern 
Rome. Their political head is their 
ecclesiastical superior. The regal and 
episcopal offices, conjointly held, are 
hereditary in collateral succession, 
since the reigning prince is bound to 
celibacy. In the consecration of their 
bishops, they pay no regard to cano- 
nical age, and the authorities of the 
Greek church seem to bend to the 
peculiar exigencies of the case. The 
reigning Vladika was consecrated at 
the age of eighteen. Ilis power is, in 
fact, supreme, though formally quali- 
fied by the assessorship of a senate, 
who, though entitled to advise, would 
outstep their bounds did they attempt 
to direct. Indeed, legal authority 
among such a clan of barbarians can 
only subsist by despotism. Where 
every hand is armed, and violent 
death a familian object, the power 
that rules must bo enabled to act im- 
mediately and without appeal. To 
‘graduate authority among them, ex- 
cept in the case of military command, 
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exercised by immediate delegation 
from the chief, would be to render it 
contemptible. 

And such a bishop as now occupies 
this throne has not been seen since 
the martial days of the fighting Pope 
Julius. The old stories of prelates 
clad in armour, and fighting at the 
head of their troops, astonish us, but 
are regarded as altogether antiquated. 
Yet among those hills is exhibited 
a scene that may realise the wildest 
descriptions of romance or history. 
That the people are a people of war- 
riors, is not so surprising when we 
consider their locality, their ancestry, 
and the circumstances of their life. 
If they were merely marauders, we 
should bo no more struck with the 
singularity of their state than we arc 
with the vagabondism of the Alba- 
nians. A wild country, a wandering 
population, and distance from exe- 
cutive restraints, may, in any case, 
bring natural ferocity to a harvest of 
violence and rapine. But the Moiitc- 
negrini disclaim the name of robbers 
and the practice of evil. They con- 
sider themselves to be engaged in a 
warfare, not only justiliablc, but me- 
ritorious, and over bloodshed they 
cast the veil of religious zeal. 

It seems to be a fact that their 
violence is for the Turks only. So 
far as we could gain intelligence, they 
do not molest Christians ; and expe- 
rience enables us to speak with plea- 
sure of our own hospitable reception. 
But against the Turks their hatred 
is intense, their valour and rage un- 
quenchable. It is not to be sup])osed 
that any Turk would be so foolish as 
to attempt the passage of their terri- 
tory, except under express assurance 
of safe conduct ; but should one do so, 
he would find Ineffectual the strongest 
escort with which the Sultan could 
furnish him. The savage nature of 
the district must prevent the com- 
bined action of regular troops, or of 
any troops unacquainted with the 
localities ; and from behind the crags 
an unseen enemy would wither the 
ranks of the invader. Indeed, it would 
appear that the passage is not safe for 
a Turk even under the assurance of a 
truce. A tragical accident was the 
subject of coifversation at the time of 
our visit. A body of the enemy had 


been surprised and cut off, notwith- 
standing the subsistence of a truce. 
Ignorance on the part of the assaulters 
was the ready plea ; and a message 
had been dispatched to make such, 
reparation as could be found in apo- 
logies and restitution of effects. But 
the thing looked ill. A truce must 
soon become notorious throughout so 
confined a region, and among a people ^ 
of whom, if not every one engaged 
personally in the field, every one had 
his heart and soul there. It is to be 
feared that the obligations of good 
faith are qualified in the case of a 
Mahomedan; and however we may 
lament, we can hardly view witli 
astonishment so natural a consequence 
of their bloody education, “ilates 
any man the thing he would not 
kill?” — and hatred to the Turks is 
^he dawning idea of the Mouteiie- 
grino child, and the master-passion 
of the dying warrior. 

With certain saving clauses, we 
may compare the position of the 
Moutenegrini to that of the old 
knights of Malta. Khodes and Malta 
are hardly more isolated, and are 
more accessible than this mountain 
region. If there be a widj difference 
between the gentle blood and Euro- 
pean dignities of the knights, and the 
rude estate of the mountaineers, thcJ'o 
is between them a brotherhood of 
courage, inflexibility, and devoted op- 
position to Mahomet. Each company 
may stand forth as having discharged a 
like office, distinguished by the charac- 
teristic dilfereuces of the two branches 
of the church. The knights, noble, 
polished, and temporally influential, 
defended the weak point of Western 
Christciidom — the sea ; the Monteue- 
grini, unpolished, ignorant, of little 
worldly account, but great zeal, have 
done their part for Eastern Christen- 
dom, in opposing the continental 
power of the Turks. The unpolished 
nature of theii* life aud actions has 
been in the spirit of the church to 
which they belong. They have been 
rude but steady, aud stand alone in 
their strength. They have resisted 
not only the power of Mahomedanism 
on the one side, but have also re- 
frained from amalgamation with the 
western Christians, remaining firm in 
tliat allegiance to the see of Constan- 
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tiiiople, which the Sclavonians derived 
from their first missionaries.* 

There is one point of superiority in 
the case of these barbarians as com- 
pared with that of the military knights. 
•They have never been conquered, 
never driven from their fastnesses. 
The knights defended Rhodes with 
valour such as never has been sur- 
> passed ; and to this day the recollec- 
tion moves the apathetic spirit of the 
Turks ; and the monstrous bhiying- 
gvounds in the suburbs are witnesses 
of the slaughter of tlw assailants. 
Yet Rhodes was evacuated, and the 
Order obliged to seek another settle- 
ment. But the ]\rontenegrini have ne- 
ver been conquered. They have with- 
stood the whole power of the mightiest 
sultans, in whose territories they ha^ c 
been as an ever-present nest of hornets, 
always ready to sally forth, losing no 
opportunity of destruction. Thes(? 
Osmanlis, who so lately wci’o the 
proudest of nations, ha^'c been them- 
selves balllcd and defied by a hand- 
M of Christians. Their enthusiasm, 
their numbers, their artillery, their 
commanding possession of the lake of 
Scutari, all have failed to bring under 
their power a handful of some hundred 
and fifty tfiousand men. The cross, 
once planted in this rugged soil, has 
taken efieclual root, and continues 
still to flash confusion on the follow- 
ers of Islam. It is the symbol of our 
faith that is carried before the moun- 
taineers wdien they go forth to battle ; 
and it still inspirits them, as it did 
those legions of the faithful who first 
leai'iifid to reverence its virtue. 

We must not carry things too far. 
It would be absurd to claim for these 
people the general merit of d(jvotion ; 
to suppose that as a general rule they 
are actuated by the love of religion, 
Alas I they arc undoubtedly very ig- 
norant of the religion for which they 
fight. Yet, so far as knowledge serves 
them, they are religious; wdjerc error 
is the consequence of ignorance, we 
may grieve, bnt should be slow to 
condeinn. Some arc probably led to 
heroism' by liberal devotion to the 
person of the Bishop ; some because 
they been nursed in the idea ths,t 


Turks ai-e them natural enemies, whom 
to destroy is a work of merit. But, 
nevertheless, they exhibit the spec- 
tacle of a people who, proceeding on 
a principle of religion, however that 
principle be obscured, have instituted, 
and long have maintained, a crusade 
against the religious fanatics who 
once made Europe tremble. Their 
spirit at least contains tlie commen- 
dable elements of constancy, simpli- 
cit}^ and heroism. 

It was my fortune to pay a visit to 
this extraordinary people under fa- 
vourable circumstances. Visits to 
tliem are very rare. Sometimes a 
stray soldier’s yacht, from Corfu, 
finds its way to Cattaro ; but gen- 
erally only in its course up the Adri- 
atic. These military visitants are 
commonly more intent on woodcocks 
than the picturesque, and game docs 
not particularly enrich these regions. 
Eorvciy many years there has been an 
account of only one English visiting- 
party besides ourselves. Wo were 
led thither by the happy favour of 
circumstance. Our party >vas nume- 
rous, and certainly must have been 
the most distinguished that the Vla- 
dika has had the op})ortunity of en- 
tertaining. It consisted of the cap- 
tain and several ofiicers of an Englisli 
luan-of-w ar, reinforced by the acces- 
sion of a couple of volunteers 1‘roin the 
ofiicers of the Austrian garrison of 
Cattaro. 

\Vc were all glad to have the oj)- 
portunity of satisfying our eyes on the 
subject of the marvellous talcs whose 
confused rumour had reached us. We 
were not young travellers, and it was 
not a little that would astonish us — 
but we felt that if the reality in this 
case w ere at all like the report, we 
might all afi’ord to be astonished. It 
was a singular thing that so little 
should be kuowm about these people 
almost in their neigh botu'hood — for 
Corfu is not two liundrcd miles dis- 
tant. But perhaps the reason may 
be, that they are not to be seen beyond 
their own confined region, and are 
easily confounded with the irregular 
tribes of Albanians. 

The w^onders of our visit opened 


ihodiua and Cyril, who were sent missionaries to the Sclavonians in. the 
atury, 
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upon us before rcacliiug the land of 
romance — a wonder of beauty in the 
nature of the entrance to Cattaro. 
The Bocca di Cattaro is of the same 
kind as, and not much inferior to, the 
Bosphorus. The man who has seen 
neither the one nor the other of these 
fairy streams must bo content to rest 
without the idea. The nearest things 
to them, probably, would bo found in 
the i)assages of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. The entrance from the sea is 
by a narrow mouth, which seems to 
be nothing but a small mdentation of 
the coast, till you arc pretty well ar- 
livcd at the inner extremity. You 
then pass into another canal, whose 
tortuous course shuts out the siglit of 
the sea, and puts you in the most land- 
locked position in Avliich it is pos- 
sible to sec a ship of Avar. High hills 
rise on either siilc, beautifully jilantcd, 
and verdant to the water’s edge. 
Villages arc not Avanting to complete 
the cllect ; and here and there single 
houses pee]) out beautiful in isolation. 
Another turn brings into vioAV a point 
of divergence in the stream, Avhere, 
on a little island, stands a sim])le de- 
vout-looking chapel. It looks as 
though intended to call forth the pious 
gratitude of the returning sailor, and 
help him to the expression of his 
thanks. The whole length of the 
channel is something more than tw eu^ 
ty miles— and all of the same beau- 
tiful description — not seen at once, 
but opening gradually as the succes- 
sive bends of the stream are passed. 
The Avind failed us, and for a consi- 
derable distance wc liad to track ship, 
Avhich Avc Avero easily able to do, as 
there is plenty of water clo.se to the 
ver}'^ edge. At the bottom of all lies 
Cattaro — occui)ying a narroAV level, 
with the sea before, and the froAvning 
mountains behind. 

Our aiTival set the little place quite 
ill a commotion. Indeed, this was 
but the second time that a ship of 
Avar had carried our flag up these 
Avaters — tlie other visitant Avas, I be* 
f lie VC, bom the squadron of Sir W. 
Hoste. The Avhole place turned out 
to sec us, and the hai*bom' was cover- 
ed Avith boat-loads of the nobility and 
gentry. They W'crc like all Austrians 
that 1 haA'G met, exceedingly kind, 
and well-disposed to the English nante. 
We soon made acciuamtanccs, and 


exchanged invitations. Their musical 
souls Averc charmed with the perfor- 
mances of our really fine band, .and 
AVC Averc equally charmed with their 
pleasing^ hospitality. The couple of 
days occupied in the interchange of 
agreeable civilities were useful in the 
promotion of our scheme. From our 
friends avc learned the prescriptions ot 
Montenegrino etiquette. An unan- 
jAoimccd visit, in general cases, is by 
them fogarded as neither friendly nor 
courteous ; an evidence of habitual 
caution that avc should expect among 
a people against Avhom open Auolcnce 
is iiielfectual, and only treachery dan- 
gerous. Our friends provided a mes- 
senger, and AVC awaited his return 
amidst the amenities of Cattaro. These 
combined so much good taste AvitU 
good Avill, that it Avas difficult to credit 
the stories of barbarism subsisting 
Avithiu a .short day’s journey : storips 
that here, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the scene of action, became 
more vivid in character. 

Tlic ai)pcarance of the country avos 
in keeping Avitb tales of romance. 
Almost immediately behind the tOAvn 
rises the mountain district, very 
abruptly, and aifording at first vIgav 
an appearance of inaccessibility. It 
is not till the eye has become some- 
AAhat habituated to the search that 
one perceives a means of nssecut. A 
narroAV road of marvellous construc- 
tion has been cut up the almost perpen- 
dicular mountain. But the word road 
Avoiild giA'c a wrong idti.*!, of its nature. 
It is rather a giant .staircase, and like 
a staircase it appears from the auchoiv 
age. The lines arc so many, and con** 
tain such small angles, that when 
considered Avith the height of the work, 
they may aptly be compared to the 
steps of a ladder. It is of recent con- 
struction, and hoAv the people used to 
manage before this qioans of commu- 
uicatloii existcdi it is difficult to B$y, 
Ih’obably this difficulty of intercouysa 
has mainly tended to the preservfti» 
lion of barbarism. Noav, the 
is open to horses, sure-footed and 
carefully ridden. I’he highlanders 
occasionally resort to tlie town igf 
traffic in the coarse commodities ef 
their manufacture. On thesq oecfu 
sions they have to leave their aims in 
a guard-house witliout the gates, AS 
indeed have all people entering tbs 
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town ; and a pretty collection ia to be 
seen in these depots, of the murderous 
long gnns of which the Albanians 
make such good use< 

It was on the evening of the second 
day that wo first saw au accredited 
representative of the tribe. A party 
of us had strolled out towards the foot 
of the mountain, and in the repose of 
its shadows were speculating on the 
probable adventurca,.Qf the mon*owr 
A convenient bridge over a mountain 
stream afforded a seat, whence we 
looked wistfully up to the heights. 
The contrast between the neatness of 
the suburb, the hum of the town, the 
noisy activity of the peasantry, and 
the black desolation of the mountain, 
engaged our admiration. This deso- 
lation was presently relieved by the 
emerging uito view of a descending 
group. One figure was on horseback, 
with several footmen attending his 
steps. The dress of the ca^ alier would 
have served to dlstinguisli him as of 
consequence, without the distiuction 
of position. His dress affected a style 
of barbaric magnificence that disdain- 
ed the notion of regularity. I'he ori- 
ginal idea perhaps was Hungarian, to 
which was added, according to the 
fancy of the wearer, whatever went to 
make up the magnificent. His appear- 
ance was very much, but not exactly, 
that of a Turk— -not the modernised 
Turk in frock-coat and trousers, but 
him of the old school, who despises, or 
only partially adopts, sumptuary re- 
form. This splendid individual was at- 
tended by several “ gillies,” who were 
genuine specimens of the tribe. They 
arc almost, without exception, (an ob- 
servation of after experience,) of en- 
ormous stature, swarthy, and thin. 
Their dark locks give an air of wild- 
ness to theb face. Their long limbs 
afford token of the personal activity 
induced and rendered necessary by 
the circumstances of tl4d|^fe. Their 
garments are scanty, and such as very 
slightly impede motion. The whole 
party were abundantly armed, and a 
brave man might confess them to bo 
form^U^. We naturally stared at 
these ^try, who, at length on level 
grjj^li^^i^proached rapidly. It is not 
ev^^vitMng uncommon that deserves 
and we were accustomed to 
But we had not met 
strildng as the wild figures 


of these barbarians, thrown into relief , 
by the appropriate background of tlm 
mountain. The horseman recipro- 
crated our stare, as was fit, on the 
unusual meeting with the British uni- 
form. Presently he pubed up his 
animal, and, dismounting, invited our 
approach. The recognition was soon 
complete. Ho introduced Iiimself as 
the aide-de-camp of his highness the 
Vladika of the Montenegrini, who re- 
ceived with pleasure' our communica- 
tion, and invited our visit. The party 
had been sent down as guides and 
honourable escort into his territory *, 
and a led horse that they brought lor 
the special convenience of the captain, 
completed the assurance of the gra- 
cious hospitality of the prince. Now 
this was a very propitious beginning 
of the enterprise. We bad hit upon a 
time when a short truce allowed him 
to do the honours of his establish- 
ment. One might go, perhaps,’ fifty 
times that way without a similar a 1- 
vantage. You would hear, probably, 
that he was out lighting on one of the 
frontiers, or lajdng an ambuscade, or 
perhaps that he had been shot the day 
before. Tlie least likely thing of all for 
you to hoar would be, as we did, that 
he was at home, would be haj^jw 
to sec you, aud begged the ideasin e 
of your company to dinner. We be- 
came at once great friends with our 
new acquaintance, and carried hijii off 
to dine on board. He proved not lo 
be one of the indigenous, a fact w e 
might have inferred from his conijia- 
rativcly diminutive stature and fair 
complexion. He w^as a Hungarian 
wdio had taken service under tlie Vla- 
dika. As it is not probable that this 
paper will ever find its way into those 
remote fastnesses, it may be permitted 
to say, that he exhibited in his por-^ 
son one of the evils inseparable from ^ 
the independent sovereign existence * 
of r.ncivilised borderers on civilisation. 

In such a jiosition they afford an ever- 
present refuge to civilised malefactoi's. 
Any person of Cattaro who offends ^ 
against the laws of Austria, has be- > 
fore him a secure refuge, if he can 
manage to obtain half-an-liouris start 
of the police. The pes ctmdus of hu- 
man retribution must halt at the foot 
of the mountain, whence the fugitive 
may insult justice. 

Of this evil we saw further in* 
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stances besides that presented in the 
person, of our visitor. By his own 
acc^u(|t,‘ he was a sort of Captain 
Daigctty, who had seen service as 
j, UiCrcenary under many masters, 
and had finally come to dedicate 
his sword to the interests of the Vla- 
tlika. 'I'lic account of some of the 
Austriair officers deprived him of even 
the little, respectability attaclied to 
such a .jpharacter as this. The gal- 
lantry of martial excellence was in 
lihn tarnished by the im])iitation of 
tampering with the military chest; 
so that it was either indignant virtne, 
(for which they did not give him 
credit,) or conscious guilt, that had 
driven him to devote his laurels to the 
cause of an obscure tribe. Such moral 
blemishes .arc not likely to cloud the 
reception ot a fugitive to this court : 
lirat, because rumour would hardly 
travel so far ; and next, because the 
arts of civilisation, and especially mi- 
litary oxcellenco, are such valuable ac- 
cessions to the weal of Montenegro, 
t hat their presence almost precludes 
the consideration of qualifying defects. 
Our Hungarian acquaintance was, 
liowevcr, notwithstanding his suppos- 
ed delinquencies, and barbarous resi- 
dence, a polite and courteous person, 
H’e learned from him much concern- 
ing the pcojde we were about to visit. 
It was a sad picture of violence that 
he drew. Blood and rapine were the 
liromiuont features. War was not an 
accidcntiil evil — a sharp remedy for 
violent disorder — but a habitualstato. 
I’lic end and object of their institu- 
tions was the destruction of the Turks ; 
scarcely coloured in his narrative with 
ilie palliation of religious zeal. In- 
deed, it required every allowance for 
circumstances to avoid the idea of 
downright brigandage. But great, cer- 
tainly, are the allowances to be made. 
We must consider the many years 
during which the little band has been 
exposed to the wrath of the Turks, 
hen that wrath was more efficient 
^han it is at present. Tlicir present 
^ itcrness of feeling must be ascribed 
^ .f long years of struggle, to many 
' “"^asons of cruelty, and to the constant 
sn eam of desperate enthusiasm. Their 
war has become necessarily one of ex- 
tinction ; and probably there arc few 
O^nono of the people to whom a 
*^laiightered father or brother has not 


bequeathed a debt of revenge. These 
personal feelings are ag^avated by 
the sense that they exist in the midst 
of a pc )ple who want but the oppor- 
tunity to extinguish their name and 
their religion; and this feeling is 
maintained by bloody feats on every 
available occasion. 

The conversation of our informant 
was all in illustration of this state of 
things* Such a horSe he rode whon 
going to battle — such a sabre he wore, 
and such pistols. The Vladika took 
such a post, and executed such or such 
inaiicrAivrcs. At last we ventured to 
enquire — “ But la this sort of thing 
always going on? have yon never 
peace by any accident ? ” “ Oh yesl” 
replied he, “ wc have peace sometimes 
— for tiro or three days.'*'' He varied 
his narrative with occasional accounts 
of servi(ie he had seen in Spain ; show- 
ing us that he, at any rate, was not 
scrupulous in what cause he shed 
blood, provided it was for a ‘^’•con- 
sideration.” 

But we were now approaching the^ 
moment 'when our own eyes were to be 
ourinformants. The evening was given 
to an entertainment by the Austrian 
officers, of whom two, as already 
mentioned, volunteered to join our 
expedition, and tlie next morning 
assigned to the start. The sun 
beamed chcerrully after several clays’ 
rain. In this spot, shut in on all sides, 
except seawards, by highlands, the 
rains arc very frequent. It cleaved 
up during our visit, but, witli the ex- 
ception of two days, rained pretty 
constantly during the week of our 
stay at Cattaro. On the morning 
of our start, however, all was bright, 
and any defence against the rain was 
voted superfluous. Our trysting-placo 
was on board, and true to their time 
our friends appeared. They amused 
us much by their astonishment at the 
prci)aration wo were making for the 
expedition, of which a prominent par- 
ticular was the Jajdog iji of a good storo 
of provant, as a contingent security 
against deficiencies by the jx>ad. Our 
breakfast was proceeding in the usual 
heavy style of nautical housekeeping, 
when the scene was revealed to our 
allies. These gentlemen, who are in 
the habit of considering a pipe and a - 
enp of coffee as a very satisfactory 
morning meal, could not restrain their 
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exclamations at the sight of the beef 
and mutton with which we were en- 
gaged. The A. D. C. was anxious to 
explain that it was no region of fa- 
mineinto which wo were going. We 
were to dine with the Vladika, and, 
moreover, care had been taken to pro- 
vide a repast at a station midway on 
the journey. “ En route, en route,” 
cried the impatient warrior, “ we 
shall breakfast at twelve Mock; 
what’s the use of all this set-out now?” 
But whatever form of argument it 
might require to cry back his warlike 
self and myrmidons from the Alba- 
nian cohorts, it proved no less diffi- 
cult a task to check us in this our 
onslaught. Wc assured him with our 
mouths full, that we considered a 
meal at mid-day to be lunch; and 
that this our breakfast was without 
prejudice to the honour wc should do 
to his hospitable provision by the 
way. The Austrians relented under 
the force of our arguments and ex- 
ample, and, turning to, ate like men ; 
while the inexorable A. 1). C. gazed 
impatiently, almost pityingly, on the 
scene, as though in scorn, that men 
wearing arms should so delight to use 
knives and forks. But at last wo 
were mounted, and started with the 
rabble of the towri at our heels, and 
a wilder rabble performing the part 
of military escort. There is no such 
thing as riding in Cattaro, because 
the town is paved with stones smooth 
as glass, on which it recpiires care 
even to walk. This is so very sin- 
gular a feature of this town that it 
deserves remark. The horses have 
to be takbn without the town, and 
must, in their course thither, either 
avoid the streets altogether, or be 
carefully led. On leaving the town 
the ascent begins almost immediately, 
and most abruptly. The very sin- 
gular road, which has been cut with 
immense labour, is the work of the 
present Emperor. There was no other 
spot which we could perceive to afford 
the possibility of ascent, without the 
use of hands as well as legs, and by 
the road it was no easy matter. At 
the commencement almost of the as- 
cent, and just outside the town, wo 
pas8od4;he last stronghold of Austria 
in.!,tblE direction. It is a fort in a 
commanding position, but dismantled, 

' ahdjallowed to fall into decay. Tliis 


is the* last building of any pretension, 
or of brick, that you see till Ml into 
the Montenegrini territory. Wc could 
not ascertain the exact line of demar- 
cation between the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria and lum of ’the 
mountains; but probably the stop- 
page of the road may serve to mark 
the point. Tlic barbarians would 
neither be able to execute, nor likely 
to desire, such a highway into their 
region, whose saff'ty consists in its 
inaccessibility. It is no other than 
a difficult ascenf, even so far as the 
road extends, which, though of con- 
siderable length on account of its 
winding course, reaches no fiutlicr 
than up the face of the first hill. 

It was w'hcn abreast of this ruined 
fort that onr guides took a* formal 
farewell of the city. A general dis- 
charge of musketry expressed their 
salutation ; which, in this favourite 
haunt of echo, made a formidable 
din. They do tlvis^ not only in com- 
pliment to those lliey leave, but as 
a custom ary and necessary precaution 
to those they ap]>roach. Wc ^300ll 
turned a i)oint which shut out the 
valley, and were hi the wilderness 
with onr wild scouts. Encumbered 
with their long and heavy guns, they 
easily kept pace’ with the horses, as 
well on occasional lc\cls as during 
the ascent. Wc were much struck 
with their vigorous activity, which 
seemed to surpass tliat of the ani- 
mals ; and subsc(iuently Lad occasion 
to observe that even children arc 
capable of supporting the toil of this 
difficult and rajud march. I'hc two 
foreigners in nation, but brothers in 
adventure, whom Ave had adopted 
into our fellowship, proved to be 
agreeable companions. One avhs an 
Italian, volatile and frivolous ; the 
other a ^’ave German, clever and 
solidly informed ; he had been a pro- 
fessor in one of their military colleges. 
The Italian Avas up to all sorts of fun, 
and ready to joke at the expense of 
us all. Ilis companion afforded 
mirth by his disastrous experience j 
horseback. The continual ascent 
which Ave had to pursue during thiJ' 
early stages of our jouiiicy, had aided 
the motion of his horse’s shoulder in 
rejecting to the stern -quarters his 
saddle, till at length the poor -mail 
was almost holding on by the tail. 
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The figui’e that he cut in this posi- 
tion, dressed in full military costume, 
(your Austrian travels in panoply,) 
was finely ridiculous, and was enjoy- 
ed by the assistants, civilised and 
barbarous. 

The country over which we were 
passing was of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, when considered as the nurse 
of some hundred and fifty thousand 
sons. It well deserves the name of 
bleak ; for any' thing more stepmother^ 
in the lisj of inhabited countries, 
it wmld be difficult ’ to find. In the 
earlier stages, we were content to 
think that wc were but at the begin- 
ning, and should come down to the 
cultivated region. That cultivation 
there must be here, wc knew; be- 
cause the people have to dc]icnd on 
themselves for supplies, and have very 
little money for extra provision. But 
w'c passed on, and still saw nothing 
but rugged and barren rocks — a coun- 
try from which the very goats might 
turn ill disgust. \Vc presently ob- 
served certain appearances, which, 
but for the general utter waut of 
verdure, wc should scarcely have 
noticed. Here and there, the dispo- 
sition of the rocks leaves at corners 
of the road, or perhaps on shelves 
above its level, irregular patches of 
more generous soil, but scantily dis- 
posed, and of difficult access. "J'liesc 
are improved by indcOitigablo indus- 
try into corn -plots. AVhen wc consi- 
der with how much trouble the soil 
must be conveyed to these places, the 
seed bestoAved, and the crop ga- 
thered, we feel that land must be 
indeed scanty with these barbarians, 
who can take so much trouble for the 
improvement of so little. It may be 
supposed that their resources are not 
entirely in lands of this description. 
But, excepting one plain, we did not 
pass, in our day’s journey, what 
might fairly be called arable land, 
till we arrived at Zettinie, the capi- 
tal. Like many uncivilised tribes, 
they behave with much ungentleness 

their women. They are not worse 
in this respect than the Albanians, 
or perhaps than the Greeks in the 
remote parts of Peloponnesus; but 
still they appear to lay an undue 
burden on the fair sex. Much of the 
out-door and agricultural work seems 
to be done by the women ; perhaps 


all may bo — since tlie constant occu- 
pations of war, which demand the at- 
tention of their husbands, induce a 
contempt for domestic labour. I 
would hope, for the honour of the 
Moiitenegrini, that the labours of their 
weaker assistants are confined to the 
plain ; the detached and rocky plots 
must demand patience from oven ro- 
bust men. The women— I speak by 
a short anticipation — are a patient, 
strong, and laborious race. As a 
consequence, they arc hard-featured, 
and harsh in bony developments. 
Like the men, they arc tall and ac- 
tive, though perhaps ungalnlj'- in ges- 
ture. Unlike the men, they have 
sacrificed the useful to the ornamental 
in their dress. Of this a grand fea- 
ture is a belt, composed of many folds 
of leather, and, of course, quite inflex- 
ible. This awkward trapping is per- 
haps a foot broad. This ornament 
must, in spite of custom, be very in- 
convenient to the wearer, as well by 
its WTlght as by its inflexibility. It 
is, however, thickly embellished with 
bright-coloured stones, rudely set in 
brass ; thus wc find the Montenegriiii 
women obeying the same instinct that 
leads the dames of civilisation to 
suffer that they may shine. This 
belt is the obvious distinction in dress 
betw'cen the tw^o sexes ; and wdien it 
is hidden by the long rug, or scarf, 
which is common to both men and 
women, there remains between them 
no striking difference of costume. 
This rug is to the IMontcncgriuo what 
the capote is to the Greek and Al- 
banian, his companion in all w'eatherfl 
— his shelter against the storm, and 
his bed at night. The manufactures 
here are of course rude ; -and, in this 
instance, their ingenuity has not as- 
cended to the device of sleeves. The 
article is hona fide a rug, much lilco 
one of our horse-rugs, but very long 
and very comfortable, enveloping, on 
occasion, nearly the whole person. 
It is ornamented by a long and 
knotted fringe, and depends from the’ 
shoulders of the natives not without 
graceful cflect. This light habili- 
ment constitutes the mountaineers’ 
house and home, rendering him care- 
less of weather by day, and indepen- 
dent of shelter by night. Be it . ob- 
served as a note of personal ex^- 
rience, that as a defence against 
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weather, thia scarf is really excellent, 
and will resist rain to an indefinite 
extent. 

. As we proceeded on onr road, we 
leanicd fully to comprehend the secret 
of their long independence. The 
country is of such a nature that it 
may be pronounced positively impreg- 
nable. Onr thoughts fell back to the 
recollection of AfTghanistan, and wo 
felt that we had an illustration of the 
difficulties of that warfare. The pas- 
sage is throughout a continual defile. 
The road, after the first hour or so, 
relents somewhat of its abruptness. 
But it pursues a course shut in 
ou both sides by rocks, that assert 
the power of annihilating passengers. 
The rocks are inaccessible except to 
those familiar with the passages, 
perhaps except to the aborigines, who 
combine the knowledge with the ne- 
cessary activity. Behind those bar- 
licrs, the natives in security might 
sweep the defile, from the numerous 
guUcys that branch from it in all di- 
rections. It is difficult to imagine 
what conduct and valour could do 
against a deadly and unseen enem3^ 
It is not only here and there that the 
road assumes this dangerous charac- 
ter \ it is such throughout, with 
scarcely the occasional exception of 
some hundred yards, till it opens 
into the valley of Zettiiiid. One 
of our Austrian friends was of opin- 
ion that their regiment of Tyro- 
lean chasseurs would be able to over- 
run and subdue the territory. If 
such an achievement be possible, 
those, of course, would be the men for 
the work. But it would bo an un- 
equal straggle that mere activity 
would have to maintain against acti- 
vity and local knowledge. During 
►our course, we kept close order ; two 
of us did attempt an episode, but 
Wbr© soon warned of the expediency 
0^ keeping with the rest. A couple 
of minutes pnt ns out of sight of our 
friends, which wc did not regain till after 
some little suspense. Fogs here seem 
ever ready to descend; and one which 
at preciSefy tlleineslfi^kward moment 
enveloped ns, obiilored all around be- 
yony^ytlie^Hmge of a few feet. For our 
wknewXliat the people would 
l^tipg visitors to their prince, 
be suspicious of strangers, 

[iiy tlmy should fall in with us. 


Some three hours after onr start, 
wc perceived symptoms of excite- 
ment amongst the foremost of onr 
band, and hastened to the eminence 
from which they were gesticulating. 
At our feet was disclosed a plaiq, not 
level nor extensive, but a plain by 
comparison. It bore rude signs of 
habitation, thefirst we had met. 'riicrc 
was a single log-lmt, much of the 
same kind as the inland Turkish 
guard-houses, only without the luxury 
of a divan. Around this'were several 
people eagerly looking out for our ap- 
proach. They had good notice of our 
coming ; for as wc rose into sight, our 
party gave a salute of small arms. 
This was returned by their brethren 
below, and the whole community (not 
an alarming number) hastened to ten- 
der us the offices of hospitfility. Our 
horses were quickly cared foi*, seals 
of one kind or other were provided, 
and wc sat dow beneath the shade 
of the open forest, to partake of their 
bounty. 

The valley was a shade less wild 
than the country we had passed, but 
still a melancholy place for human 
abode. It must be regarded as merely 
a sort of outpost — not professing the 
extent of civilisation attained by the 
capital ; but, Avitli every allowance, it 
was a Sony place. It did certainly 
afford some verdure ; but probably 
they do not consider the situation 
sufficiently central for secure pas- 
turage. That their sheep are excel- 
lent we can bear witness, for the re- 
past provided consisted in that gmnd 
Albanian dish — the sheep roasted 
whole. Surely.-there can be nothing 
superior to this dish in civilised cook- 
ery. Common fragmentary presenta- 
tions of the same animal are scarcely 
to bo considered of the same kin — so 
different are the juices, the flavour, 
and generally, thanks to their skill, 
the degree of tenderness. It liappens 
conveniently, that the proper mode of 
treating this dish is without knives, 
forks, or plates. It wa5 therefore of 
little moment that our retreat afforded 
not these luxuries ; wc were strictly 
observant of propriety, when with 
our fingers we rent asunder the 
morsels, and devoured. -The wine 
that assisted on this occasion was 
quite comparable to the ordinaiy 
country wines to be met, though it 
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must bo far from abundant. We saw 
licre some of the children. Poor 
tilings, their’s is a strange child- 
hood 1 Edged tools are familiar to 
their cradles. Sharp anguish, sudden 
changes, violent alarms, compose the 
discipline of their infancy. I saw one 
of them hurt by one of the horses 
having trodden on his foot, and, as he 
was without shoes, he must have suf- 
fered cruelly. A woman was com- 
forting, and doubtless tenderly sym- 
])athised with him ; but the expression 
of feeling was suppressed — she spoke 
as by stealth, without looking at him, 
and he listened in the same mood, 
withholding even looks of gratitude, 
as he did cries of pain. He was 
young enough, had he been a Frank, 
to have cried without disgrace, but 
his lesson was leai'iit. Suffering, he 
knew, was a thing too common to 
warrant particular complaint, or to 
require particular compassion. Ex- 
pressed lamentation is the privilege of 
those who arc accustomed to condo- 
lence. The husband, the son, the 
friend, bewail themselves — the lonely 
slave suffers in silence. Tears, even 
the bitterest of them, have their source 
in the spring of joy ; when this spring 
is dried up, when all is joyless, man 
ceases to weep. 

While we partook of tliis entertain- 
ment, the natives were preparing a 
grand dcmonslration''in honour of our 
arrival. They had made noise enough, 
in all conscience, with their muskets, 
but small arms would not satisfy 
thcin, now that we were on their ter- 
ritory. They were preparing a salute 
from great guns — and such guns! 
They were made of wood, closely 
hooped together. Of these they had 
four, well crammed with combustibles. 
We had not the least idea that they 
would go off without being burst into 
fragments, and would have given 
something to dissuade our zealous 
fiieuds from the experiment. But it 
was ill vain that we liinted our fears — 
gently, of course, in deference to their 
self-esteem. A bold individual kept 
coaxing the touch-hole with a bit of 
birning charcoal — so long without 
eil'ect that we began to hope the thing 
would prove a failure. Most people 
will acknowledge it to be a nervous 
thing tos||j®ilby, expecting an explo- 
i^iou that mjd&tens, but will not come 
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off. If it be so with a sound gun, what 
must it have been with such artillery 
as was here? Nothing less than seri- 
ous injiiry to the life or limbs of the 
operator seemed to impend. To mend 
matters, our Italian friend, smitten 
with sudden zeal, usurped the office 
of bombardier ; and it is perhaps well 
that he did, for he had the common 
sense to keep as much out of the way 
as he cpuld, under the circumstances. 
He kept well on one side, and made 
a very long ai*m, then dropped the 
fiery particle right into the touch- hole, 
and off went the concern, kicking 
right over, but neither bursting nor 
wounding our friend. It required 
minute inspection to satisfy ourselves 
that the guns had survived the effort, 
and their construction partly explained 
the wonder— the vents are nearly as., 
widc-mouthed as the .muzzles. 

The interest of our day increased 
rapidly during the latter part of our 
journey. We were fairly enclosed in 
the country, drawing near the capi- 
tal, a* felt that every step was 
bringing us nearer the redoubted pre- 
sence of the Viadika. The A. D. C. 
was curiously questioned touching the 
ceremonies of our reception, and ut- 
tered many speculations as to the 
mode in which the great man would 
present himself to us — whether wUTl 
his tail on, or more unceremoniously. 
All that w'c heard, raised increased 
curiosity about the person of this mar- 
tial bishop — one so very boldly dis- 
tinguished from his fraternity. The 
Greek bishops are so singularly reve- 
rend in appearance, with flowing 
black robes, and venerable beards, 
supporting their gi-avc progress with 
a staff, • and seldom unattended by 
two or three deacons, that it became 
difficult to imagine one of their body • 
charging at the head of warriors, or 
adorned with the profane trappingar, 
of a soldier. We kept a bright look- 
out as we rode on, our cavalcade be- 
ing now attended by a fresh levy 
from our last halting-place. TOe 
country through which we passed was 
of somewhat mitigated severity, but 
still bare, and occasionally dangerous. 
There was a hamlet, in our course, of 
pretension superior to the first, as be- 
hoved— seeing that it was much nearer 
the metropolis, and security.. ' Here 
was a picturesque cbniph, a w^l, and 
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a 'wide-spreading tree — the last a 
notable object in this district, where 
even brushwood becomes resp^table. 

The road at length became decided- 
ed and sustaincdly better. . The rocks 
began to assume positions in the dis- 
tance, and trotting became pcwssible. 
We learned that we were drawing 
near the end of our journey, and onr 
anxious glances ahead followed the 
direction of the A. D. C. At kist the 
cry arose — “ Vladika is coming,” ami 
in high excitement we pressed forward 
to the meeting. A body of horsemen 
were approaching at a rapid pace, 
and in a cloud of dust ; and no sooner 
were wc distinctly in siglit than they 
set spurs to their horses, and quickly 
galloped near enough to be individual- 
ly scanned. We could do iio less 
than manifest an equal impatience 
for the meeting. This, to some of us, 
poor riders at the best, whicli sailors 
arc privileged to be, and juryt atHhat 
time rather the worse for wear, was 
no light uiulertakiiig. Tn some of our 
cases it is to be feared that the mists 
of personal apprehension dimmed this 
our first view of the Vladika. The 
dortfusioii incidental to the meeting 
of two such bodies of horse, was 
aggravated by the zeal of the wretch- 
ed barbarians, who poured forth volioy 
after volley of musketry. They spur- 
red and kicked theirdiorscs, whicli, see- 
ing that they had probably all at one 
time or an other been stolen from tip-top 
Turks, like noble brutes as they were, 
show’cd pluck, and kicked in return. 
Happily our animals were peaceful — 
more frightened by the noise than ex- 
cited by the race, and much tired 'with 
their morning’s work. Had they behav- 
ed as did those ofourncAv friends, the 
narrator of this account would hardly 
have been in a condition to say much 
of the country, for he would probably 
have been run away with riglit 
through Montenegro, and have 
pulled up somcwliere about Ilorzo- 
govinia. 

The confusion had not prevented 
our being struck with the one figure 
m the group, that we knew must be 
the Vladika. He was distinguished 
by position and by dress, but more 
decidedly by nature. His gigantic 
proportions would have humbled the 
lar^st horse-guard in oiw three regi- 
liGtents ; and when he dismounted wc 
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agreed tliaUhe must be upwards of 
seven feet m stockings. This was 
our judgment, subsequently and de- 
liberately. Captain was of 

stature exceeding six fcQt, and stand- 
ing close alongside of Monsoignour 
reached about up to his shoulders. 
His frame seems enormously strong 
and well proportioned, except that 
his hand is perhaps too small for ihe 
laws of a just symmetry. This, by 
the by, we afterwards perceived to 
be a cherished vanity with the 
Vladika, who constantly wears gloves, 
even in the house. His appearance 
bore not the least trace of the clerical ; 
his very moustache had a military, 
instead of an ecclesi.nsticar air ; and 
thongh he wore something of a beard, 
it was cntircl}'^ cheated of episcopal 
honours. It was merely au exaggera- 
tion of the imperial. His garments 
were splendid, and of the world, part- 
ly Turkish, and partly ad tihitam. 
The ordinary fez adorned his head, 
and his trousers were Turkish. I’hc 
other particulars wore very splendid, 
but I suppose hardly to "be classed 
among the recognised fashions of any 
country. One might imagine that a 
huge person, ami enormous strengtli, 
wJicii fortified with supreme power 
among a wild tribe, would produce 
savageness of manner. Hut the 
Vladika is decidcrlly one of nature’s 
gentlemen. His manners are such as 
men generally aeriuire only by long 
custom of the best society. His voice 
had the blandest tones, and the re- 
ception that he gave iis might have 
beseemed the most graceful of ]mnces. 
He w.as attended more immediately 
by a youth some eigliteen years of 
age, his destuicd successor, and by 
another whom wc learned to bo his 
rt^iisiii. The rest of the groiq) Avere 
Avell dressed and armed, and, indeed, 
a respectable troop. The Vladika 
himself bore no arms. 

W e did not Avaste much time in cere- 
mony, though during thb short interval 
of colloquy we must have afforded a 
fine subject had an artist been Icisiirc- 
ly observant. All dismounted and 
formed about the tAvo chiefs of our 
respective parties, and made mutual 
recognisances. Thcconfnsion was con- 
siderable, and the continual noise of 
guns gave our poor bea®tiO yho were 
not proof to fire, no quiet. The men. 
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who were now about 113 in numbers 
sufficient to afford a fair sample of the 
stock, were most of them, at a guess, 
upwards of six feet high — some con- 
siderably so ; and a wild set they seem- 
ed, though they looked kindly upon us. 
Wc were formally presented by our 
captain to the prince, and received the 
welcome of his smiles. His polite 
attention had provided a fresh and 
fiery cliargcr for onr chief, and the 
two headed the cavalcade, which in 
order dashed forward to the royal 
city. It was a grand progress that 
we made through a line of the people, 
who turned out to watch and hononr 
onr entry. The discharge of muskets 
was sustained almost nuinterruptedly 
throughout the line. It was not long 
before the city of Zettinic opened to 
our view, situated in an (ixtensivc 
vallej^ quite ainphitheatrical in cha- 
racter. As ive turned the corner of 
the defile lending into the v.illey, a 
salute was opened from a tower near 
the palace, which mounts some re- 
spectable guns. Wc rode at a great 
pace into the town, and dashed into 
the inclosurc th at s urrounds the palace, 
amidst a grand llourish of tJirec 
or four trumpets reserved for the 
climax. 

'J'o a bad rider like myself it was 
the occupation of the first few minutes 
to assure myself that 1 had jiassed 
unscathed through sucli a scene of 
kicking and plunging ; one’s first sen- 
sation was that of security in treading 
once more tlic solid earth. When 1 
looked up I saw the VJadika in 
separate conference with tlic A.D.C., 
and then ho passed into the building. 
His hos})ital)le will was signified to 
us by tliis function aiy. 'The captain 
was invited to sojoiirn in the palace; 
we, whose rank did not (jualify for 
such a distinction, were to be bestow- 
ed in two locandas ; and all were 
bidden to dinner in the evening. 
Meanwhile the localities were open 
to onr investigation. 

One of the first curiosities was the 
locanda itself ; curious as existing in 
suchaidacc, and expected by us to be 
something quite out of the general way 
of such establishments. We x>ro- 
ceeded to inspect our quarters, and to 
our astonishment found two houses 
of a most satisfactory kind. The 
rooms were neat, and perfectly clean, 


far superior in this respect to- many 
inns of much higher preteneionfi. • An 
honourable particular (almost excep- 
tion) in their favour, is, that the 
beds contain no vermin. This vir- 
tue will bo appreciated by any one 
who has travelled in Gi’eece. The 
hostesses were not of the abori- 
gines, they were importations from 
Cattaro. One was a widow, tearful 
under the recent stroke ; the other 
was a talkative woman, delighted 
with the visit of civilised strangers. 
The fare to be obtained at these 
places is exceedingly good, and the 
solids arc relieved by champagne, 
no less — and excellent champagne 
too. We were much surprised at 
the discovery of these places, so dis- 
tinct from the popular rudeness, and 
puzzled to conceive who were the 
guests to support the establishments. 
Jiesides these two we did not observe 
any cates or wine- shops, so probably 
they fl»Kirish the rather that their cus- 
tom, such as it is, is subject but to one 
division. The good-will of the land- 
ladies was not the least admirable 
part of their economy. Tliougli onr 
numbers might have alarmed tliom, 
tiny with the best grace made up beds 
for us on the floor, and supplied us with 
such helps to the toilette as occurred. 

We soon w'ei*c sc* uttered over the 
place, each to collect some contribu- 
tion to the general fund of observation. 
Blit one object, conspicnons, and jior- 
tcntoiis of iiorrid barbarism, attracted 
us all at first. It was the round 
wliitc tower from wdiich the salute 
had been fired at our entrance. A 
solitary hillock rises in the plain, on 
the to}) of wliich, clearly defined, 
stands this tow-er. AVc had heard 
something of a custom among the 
IMontencgriiii of cutting ofl', and ex- 
posing the heads of vanquished ene- 
mies ; but the story w^as one of so 
many coloured with blood, it 
made no distinct iniprossioii. „ , As w^e 
had ridden into the plain, tliis tower 
had attracted our observation, and wc 
had perceived its w^alls to be garnish- 
ed with some things that, in the dis- 
tance, looked like large drnm-stidk# 
—that is to say, wc saw poles each 
with some thing round at its end. 
These things we were told were 
human heads, and our eyes weio 
now to behold the fact. And we did, 
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indeed, look upon this spectacle, such 
as Europe, except in these wilds, 
would abhor. There were heads of 
all ages, and of ajl dates, and of many 
expressions ; but from all streamed 
the single lock that marks the fol- 
lower of Mahomet, Some were en- 
tire in feature, and looked even 
placid — others were advanced in 
decomposition. Of some only frag- 
• ments remained, the exterior bones 
having fallen away, and left only a 
few teeth grinning through impaled 
j aws* The ground beneath was strewed 
with fragments of humanity, and the 
air was tainted with the breath of de^ 
composition. It was truly a savage 
sight, unworthy of Christians; and, 
doubtless, such an exhibition tends to 
maintain the thirst of blood in which 
it originated. This hillock is a good 
point of view for the survey of the 
place. It looks immediately upon the 
palace, and over it upon the. town. 
Kear it stand the church and monas- 
tery ; and that monastery affords the 
only specimen of a priest in piicst’s 
garments that I saw here. The pa- 
lace is really a commodious,.ri|^ll- 
built' house, of considerable e^nt. 
Jts site occupies three sides of a par- 
allelogram, and it is completely en- 
closed by a wall, furnished at the four 
angles of its square with towers. The 
part of this iiiclosure that is towards 
the front of the palace is kept clear, 
as a sort of parade. In its centre are 
some dismounted guns of small cali- 
bre. On the opposite side of the 
building arc the royal kitchen gar- 
dens ; neither large nor well-looking. 
The interior of the building is superior 
to its outside pretence. The i-ooms 
into which wc were more immediately 
introduced, may be supposed to be 
kept as show-rooms. At any rate 
they were worthy of such appliance — 
lofty, well built, and highly pictu- 
resquej'n their appointments. But I 
went a[^o into some of the more re- 
mote parts of the building, the room, 
for instance, of theA.D.C., and that 
wat equally unexceptionable. It is 
to be presumed that they gave our 
aaptain one of their best bedrooms — 
and it might have been a best bed- 
room in London or Paris. Indeed, in 
so clviliss^ fashion was the place fur- 
nished, ttiat it heightened, by contrast, 
the ^jwprors of the scene outside. Bar- 


ren rocks, savage caverns, naked bar- 
barian, should have been associated 
with the spectacle on the white tower. 
It was caricaturing refinement to 
practise it in such a neighbourhood ; 
the transition was too abrupt from 
the urbanities within to the bloody 
spectacle that met you if you put your , 
head out of the. window. 

The City of ZeStinie — it has a double 
title to the name, from its bishop and " 
its prince — consists of little more than 
two rows of houses, not disposed in a 
street, l)ut angularly. Besides these 
there arc a few scattered buildings. 
The palace, the monastery, and church, 
arc at the upper end of the plain. 
The valley is level to a considerable 
^extent, and not without cultivation. 
It has no artificial fortification, beings 
abundantly protected by nature. The 
hills that shut in the valley terminate 
somew’hat abruptly, and impart an 
air of seclusion. The houses are far 
more comfortable than might be ex- 
pected. The occupations of the people, 
so nearly entirely warlike, are not 
among the higher branches of domes- 
tic economy. What industry they 
exhibit at home is only by favour of 
occasional leisure, and at intervals. 
Yet they are not without their manu- 
factures, rude though they be. Spe- 
cimens were exhibited to us of their 
doings in the way of coarse cloth. 
They manufacture the cloth of which 
their large scarfs or rugs arc made, 
and fashion the same stufi* into large 
bags for provisions ; a useful article 
to those ^yho arc so constantly on the 
march. We also procured one of the 
large girdles worn by their wotlicn, 
to astonish therewith the ejxs of 
ladies, as, indeed, they might well 
astonish any body. They brought to 
us, also, some of tlie elaborately 
wrought pipe- bowls peculiar to them. 
They are ornamented with fine studs 
of brass, in a manner really ingenious; 
and so highly esteemed that a single 
bowl costs more than a couple of beau- 
tiful Turkish sticks elsewhere. These 
articles arc the sum of our experience 
in their mauufactarcs. 

The monastery and church are of 
considerable antiquity, and contrast 
pleasingly with the general fierce- 
ness. It cannot be said that the 
priests generally exhibit* much* of 
the reverential in thefr appearance. 
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They idlow the example of their war- 
like chief, being mostly clad in gay co- 
lours, and armed to the teeth. But in 
the monastery we foiiud one reverend 
in aspect. kindly exhibited to us 
the treasures of the sanctuary.* They 
may claim at least one mark of pri- 
mitive institution, which is poverty. 
Their shrine displays no show of silver 
and gold, yet it is not without valued 
treasure. A precious relic exists in 
the defunct body of tlfe late Vladika, 
to which they seem to attach the full 
measure of credence prescribed in such 
cases. He is exhibited in his robes, 
and preserves a marvellously lifelike 
appearance. According to their ac- 
(‘.ount, he hfis conferred signal benefit 
on^ them since his ucparture, and w^el], 
merited his canonisation, llis claims 
ought to be unusual, since, in his in- 
stance, the salutary rule which requires 
the lapse of a considerable interval 
-between death and canonisation, that 
the frailties of the man may be for- 
gotten in the memory of the saint, 
has been superseded. The part of the 
monastery which wc insi)ectcd, little 
more than the gallery however, was 
kept quite clean — an obvious depar- 
ture from tlic mode of Oriental monas- 
teries generally, than which few things 
can be more piggisli. 

"J'hc Vladika pays groat attention to 
education, both for his people and him- 
self. 1 1 is much to h is praise that he has 
acipiired the ready use of the French 
language, which he speaks fiuently and 
well, lie entertains masters in diffe- 
rent subjects, with whom he daily 
studies. I|p tutor in Italian is aruii- 
naw'ay Austrian, whose previous bad 
character does not prevent his honour- 
able entertainment. For his people 
he has a school well attended, and 
taught by an intelligent master. It 
'was not easy to proceed to actual 
examination when we had no common 
language *, but it was pleasing to find 
here a school, and apparent studious- 
ness. They not only read books, but 
print them ; and a specimen of their 
typography was among the memorials 
of our visit that wo carried away with 
us ; unhappily wc could not guess at 
its subject. The Vladika is a great 
reader, though his books must bo pro- 
cured with difficulty. He reads, too, 
the ijd>iqultous (Jatignani^ and thus 
keeps himself au fait to the doings of 


the. world. We were astonished at 
the extent and paiticularity of. his 
information, when dinner afforded 
opportunity for small talk. This was 
the grand occasion to which we loqked 
forward as opportune to personal con- 
clusions ; his conversation and his 
cuisine would both afford indicia of 
his social grades 

But when this time arrived, it found" 
us under considerable self-reproach. 
We*had found our host to be a much 
more polished person than we had 
expected. In this calculation wc had, 
perhaps, only vindicated our JolniBul- 
lism, which assigns to semi-barbarism 
all the world beyond the sound of Bow 
Bells, and of which feeling, be it ob- 
served, the exhibition so often renders 
John Bull ridiculous. The Austrian 
oflicers had come in proper uniform ; 
the English had brought with them 
only undress coats, without epaulettes 
oj^^wc^ds, thinking such measure of 
ceremony would be quite satisfactoiy. 
We now found that the intelligence 
of tliQ Vladika, and the usage of his 
reception, demanded a more observant 
respect. But this same intelligence 
accepted, and even suggested, our 
excuses, and, in spite of deficiencies, we 
were welcomed with gracious smiles. 
The strange mixture of the rcsj)cctable 
with the disrespectable, was, however, 
maintained in our eyes to the last. 
The messenger sent to summon ns to 
the ban(juet could hardly be esteemed 
worthy of so honourable an oflice. 
“ See that man,” said the grave Aus- 
trian to me, “ he is a scamp of the 
first water — a deserter from ^ny regi- 
ment, a man of education, and an 
ofljeer redaced for misconduct to the 
ranks— -one who, for numerous acts of 
misbehaviour and dishonesty, w^as re- 
peatedly punished, lie at last deserted, 
fled over the border, and now beards 
me to my face.” He nevertheless 
proved a good licrald, and led us to an 
excellent and most welcome dinner. 

The table was perfectly well spread, 
somewhat in the modern style, which 
eschews the exhibition of dishes, j|^d 
presents fruits and flov^rs. Some 
lighter provision was there, in the 
shape of plates of sliced sausages and 
so forth, but the dishes of resistance 
were in reserve. There was an un- 
exceptionable array of plate, and 
crockery, and neatness. The dining- 
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room was wortl the occasion. It 
is a large and lofty apartment, con- 
taining little more fiii'niturc than a 
few convenient couches and chairs. 
The walls are profusely oniamented 
with arms of various kinds, hung 
round tastefidly, so that it has the 
air of a tent or guard- room. There 
is a small apartment leading into it, 
which contains a really valuable and 
curious collection of arms, trophies of 
victory, and associated with strange 
legends. It contains many guns, with 
beautifully inlaid stocks, and several 
rare and valuable swonls of the most 
costly kind, such as yc.u might seek 
in vain in the Bezenstoin of Constan- 
tinople. Among others was one as- 
sumed to be the sword of Scauderbeg : 
strange if the sword, once so fatal to 
tlie Turks in ])olit.ical rebellion, should 
be pursuing its work no less trucu- 
lently now in religious strife! Our 
lioxt was seated, waiting our arri^^^l, 
baviug adapted his dress to fhe civi- 
lities of life, by rojoetiiig las hussar 
l)elissc, and assuming auothei; vest: 
liO still retained his kid gloves. The 
waiters were a most foi iuitlable group, 
and such as could hardly have been 
exjjected to condescend to a servile 
ofiiee. "Jliey were (‘hosen from among 
liis body guard, ajid were conspicuous 
for their stature. They wore, even in 
this hour of security ami presumed 
relaxation, their weighty cuirasses, 
formed of steed plates that shone bril- 
liantly. 'i'lieir presence must secure 
the yiadika against tht‘ treachery to 
Vvhicli tlie baiujucts of the great have 
been sometimes exposed. 

One little trait of the ecclesiastic 
peeped out in the disposition of the 
table, which showed that our host 
had not (piite lost the ci^pril du roi'ps: 
a Clergyman avUo as of our iiarty, 
and wdio had been introduced as a 
chiu’chman, was jdacjcd iii tlie second 
place of honour aftisr our caj)taiii. 
^I'he party generally arranged thcin- 
selves at will, and throughout tlie 
alfair, though there was all due obser- 
vance, we were not oppressed with 
ceremony. , The dinner went off like 
most dinners, and our host did the 
honours with unexceptionable grace. 
The cookery was in the Turkish style, 
b'jtU as to composition and quantity 
— and we all voted his wines very 
good. Champagne flow'od abundantly, 


and unexpectedly. The Vladika talked 
in a gentle manner of the most un- 
gentle subject. Wfir was the subject 
on which he descanted with pleasure 
and judgment, and on which tliosc 
who ^at near him endeavoured to 
draw him out. But he also i>rovcd 
himself conversant with several sub- 
jects, and inquisitive on European af- 
fairs. His hostility to the Turks was 
obviously a matter of deep reality — 
his hatred was evident in the descrip- 
tion ^\hich he gave of them as bad, 
wicked men, who observed no faith, 
and with whom terms were impossible. 
The Albanians especially were marked 
b}" his aniuiadversions. Our clergy- 
man nearly produced an explosion by 
an ill-timed remark. As he listened 
open-mouthed to the right reverend 
lecturer on war, he was betrayed into 
an expression of liis sense of the in- 
congruity. The briMv of tlie Bishop 
was lor a inomeiii darkened, and his 
lip curled in contempt, of which, ])cr- 
hap.s, the social blunder was not un- 
deserving. “ And would not j on 
fight,” said ho, “ if you were attacked 
by jiiralcs? " The v rath of such a man 
was to be ileprecated. It would have 
been a^vkward to see the head of our 
companion decorating the fatal white 
lower, and a nod to one of the marti.il 
waiters would haA c done the busiiie.'-s. 
We changed the subji'Ct, and a.^ked 
what was the Montenegro llagV “The 
cross,” said he, “ as befits ; >\hat else 
should Christians carry against inti- 
dels V ” AVe venturial to ■ lujuire whe- 
ther he, on oe,easion, uore the robes, 
and executed the otlice oH^ishop, as^^ c 
had seen a portrait of him in the ejiis- 
copal robes. “ Very seldom,” he told 
us: “and tliat only of necofsity.” Ho 
excused the practice of expo>iug the 
heads oil the tower by the plea of 
necessity. It was necessary for the 
pooiilc, w'Ijo were accustomed to the 
spectacle, and vhose zeal deinamleil 
and was enlivened by the ^i.^ibie in- 
centive. lie gave us the account of 
a visit paid to hiiu by the only lady 
who lias penetrated thus far. lie wa^ 
at the time in the field, engaged in 
active oiieralions against the enemy, 
and the lady, for the sake of an inter- 
view, ventured even within range oi 
the Turkish battery. lie (axpri'ssed 
his astonishment that a lady should 
venture into such a scene, and asked 
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her what could have induced her so 
to peril her life. “ Curiosity,” said 
the lady : “ I am an Englishwoman 
and this fact of her nationality seems 
quite to have satisfied him. She far- 
ther won his admiration Ly partaking 
of lunch coolly, under only partial 
shelter from the surrounding danger. 

The most picturesque part of our 
day’s experience was the evening as- 
sembly. Between the lights we sal- 
lied forth, headed by the chief, to look 
about us. For our amusement he 
made the ]}Cople exhibit their prowess 
ill jumping, which was something 
marvellous. T’he wonder Avas en- 
hunced by the comparison of Frank 
activity which our Italian friend in- 
sisted "on affording. But Bacchus, 
Avho iiis])irited to the attempt, could 
not invigorate to the oxcention ; and 
the good-natured barbarians Avero 
amusi d at the puny effort Avhioh set 
olf tlu'ir own acliievemcnts. After 
shoAving us the neighbouring lands, 
the Vladika conducted us back to the 
]ialacc, Avhere Ave Avere jiromiscd the 
[spectacle of a Montenegro soiree. It 
KCCtus that custom has established a 
^Aublic reception of evenings, and that 
any jxirsoii may at this time attend 
Avithout invitation. The Avhole thing 
put one in mind of Donald Jleaii 
Ijoan’s cavern, or rath(‘r, ]KTliap.s, of 
Ali Baba. The picturesque oruameuls 
of the Avails waxed romantic in the 
lamp- light; and costumes of many 
so. ts Avenj iiioAing about, or grouped 
in thi! elinuiber. \\ c were invLt(*d to 
j>hiy at (Utlereiit games that W'erc going 
on, but jireferred to remain ijuiet in 
eoniers, Avheft) avc enjoyed pipes and 
collee, and observed tlu‘grou]i. Among 
iliC servants aa^is a Greek, for Avhom 
it might liave been supposed that his 
ov/ii coiLuliy Avoiild Iiuat. been suf- 
ficiently UvAvle.ss. Tlie body-guard 
aaIio, during dinner, bad acted as ser- 
vants, Avere no>v gentlemen \ and very 
splendid gentlemen they made. J'lie 
universal passion of gaming is not 


without a place here ; it occupied the 
greater part of the company. The 
Vladika sat smoking, overlooking the 
noisy group, and talking Avilh our 
captain. There were some w^ho did 
not lay aside their arms even in this 
hour and place — one big fellow was 
l>olnted out to me who Avould not stir 
from one room to another unarmed ; 
so over present to his fancy aa'HS the 
idea of the Turks. 

Oim host tliroughout the evening 
maintained the character of a bos])!- 
table and dignified entertainer ; com- 
porting himself with that due admix- 
ture of conscious diguity and affability, 
Avhicli seems necessaiy to the cour- 
tesy of princes, lie occasionally ad- 
dressed himself to one or other of ns, 
and ahvays seemed to ansAver Avith 
pleasure the rpicstions that we ven- 
tured to put to him. It Avas Avitli re- 
luctance that AVC took our leave. The 
'night passed comfortably at oiirseve- 
ral«!«c.mlas, and not one of us had 
to speak in the morniug of those 
Avretched vermin that plague the Me- 
ilitcrrancaii. A capital breakfast put 
us in condition for an early start, and 
the hospitable spirit of the Vlndika 
was inniiifested in the refusal of the 
landladies to produce any bill. With 
difficulty Avo managed to ]>rcss on 
them a present. Tlie Vladika, at- 
tended by his former suite, accom- 
panied our departure, Avhich Avas 
honoured Avifh the ecremonies that 
had marked our entrance. 11c did 
not leave us till arrived at the spot 
Avhere the day before Ave had met 
liim. 

As AAc lialted here, and dismounted 
for a moment, the Vladika look from 
an attendant a siiccimeii of tlieir guns* 
Avith inlaid stocks, and Avitli graceful 
action presented it to the captain as 
a memorial of his visit. 

The Avhole party remounted. The 
Vladika Avaved to us his parting 
salute. “ FareAvcll, gentlemen ; re- 
member Montenegro ! ” 
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ELINOR TRAVIS. 

A Tale in Three CiiArxEiis. 
CnAVTER THE Last. 


I RESOLVED to seek Rupert Sinclair 
no more, and I kept my word with 
cruel fidelity. But what could I do? 
Had I not seen liim with iny own eyes 
— had I not passed within a few lect 
of him, and beheld him, to my indigna- 
tion and bitter regret, avoiding his 
house, sneaking basely from it, and re- 
treating into the next street, because 
that house contained his wife and her 
paramour? Yes — paramour! I dis- 
believed the world no longer. There 
could be no doubt of the fact. True, 
it was incomprehensible — as incompre- 
hensible as terrible 1 Rupert Sinclair, 
pure, sensitive, higli-mindcd, and. in- 
corrupt, was incapable of-* an>**''act 
branded by dishonour, and yet no 
amount of dishonour could be greater 
than that attiiched to the v^onduct 
which I had heard of and then witness- 
ed. So it was — a frightful anomaly ! 
a hideous discrepancy ! Such as wc 
hear of from time to time, and arc 
found within the experience of every 
man, unhinging his belief, giving the 
lie to virtue, staggering the fixed 
notions of the confiding young, and 
confirming the dark conclusions of 
cold and incredulous age. 

I hated London. The very air 
seemed impure with the weight of 
the wickedness which I knew it to 
contain ; and I resolved to quit the 
scene without delay. As for the 
mansion in Grosvenor Square, and its 
aristocratic inhabitants, I had never 
visited them with my owm free will, 
or for my owm profit and advantage : 
I forsook them without a sigh. For 
Rupert's sake I had submitted to 
insult from the overbearing lackeys of 
Railton House, and suffered the arro- 
gance of the proud and imbecile lord 
himself. Much more I could have 
borne gladly and cheerfully to have 
secured his happiness, and to have 
felt that he was still as pure as I had 
known him in his youth. 

To say that my suspicions were 
confirmed by public rumour, is to say 
nothing. The visits of Lord Mindcn 


were soon spoken of with a sneer and 
a grin by every one who could derive 
the smallest satisfaction from the 
follies and misfortunes of one wdio 
had borne himself too loftily in his 
prosperity to be spared in the hour of 
his trial. The fiict, promulgate^!, 
spread like wildfire. T'hc once fashion- 
able and envied abode became desert- 
ed. -Fhere was a blot upon the door, 
which, like the plague- cross, scared 
even the most reckless and the bold- 
est. The ambitious father lost sight 
of his ambition in the degradation 
that threatened his high name ; and 
the half-cousciciitions, lialf-w'orlilly 
mother forgot the instincts of her 
untnre in the tingling consciousness 
of what the world would say. Rupert 
was left alone with the wife of lii^* 
choice, the Avoman for w hom bo had 
sacrificed all — fortune, station, reputa- 
tion — and for Avhom he w'as yet ready 
to lay doAvn his life. Cruel fascina- 
tion ! fearful sorcery ! 

London Avas no place for such a 
man. Urged as much by the battling 
emotions of his ow n mind as by the- 
intreaties of liits Avife, he determined 
to leave it for CATr. And in truth the. 
time had arrived. Inextricably in- 
volved, he could no longer remain 
Avitli safety Avithin rcacl^ of the strong 
arm of the laAV. His debts staled 
him in the face at every turn ; credi- 
tors Avcrj‘ clamorous and threatening; 
the horrible fact had been eoiiATyed 
from the lips of serving- men to tlie, 
ears of hungry tradesmen, AAdio saAv in 
the announcement nothing but ])eril 
to the accounts Avhich they had been 
so anxious to run up, and uoav avcio 
equally sedulous in keeping dow n. It 
had ahvays been knowm that Rupert 
Sinclair was not a rich man ; it soon 
Avas understood that he Avas also a 
forsaken one. One morning Ihrccdis- 
reputablo^ill- looking characters Avcrc 
seen walking before the house of Mr 
Sinclair. When they first approached 
it, there was a sort of distant respect 
in their air very foreign to their looks 
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and dress, which might indeed have 
been the result of their mysterious 
occupation, and no real respect at all. 
As they proceeded in their promenade, 
became familiar with the i)lace, and 
attracted observation, their confidence 
increased, their respect retreated, and 
their natural hideous vulgarity shone 
forth. They whistled, laughed, made 
merry with the gentleman out of 
livery next door, and established a 
confidential communication with the 
housemaid over the way. Shortly 
one separated from the rest — turned 
into the mews at the corner of the 
street, and immediately returned with 
a bench that he had borrowed at a 
public- house, llis companions hailed 
him with a cheer — the bench was 
placed before the door of Sinclair’s 
house *, the worthies sat and smoked, 
sang ribald songs, and uttered filthy 
*okcs. A crowed collected, and the 
talc was told. Rupert had fled the 
country ; the followers of a sheriirs 
officer had barricadoed his once splen- 
did home, and, Cerberus-like, were 
guarding the entrance into wTCtched- 
less and gloom. 

Heaven knows I there was little 
feeling in Lord Railton. Some, as 1 
have already intimated, still existed 
in the bosom of his wife, whom pro- 
vidence had made a mother to save 
her from an all- engrossing selfishness ; 
blit to do the old lord justice, he w as 
shaken to the heart by the acciimii- 
lated misfortunes of his child — not that 
he regarded those misfortunes in any 
other light than as bringing discredit 
on himself, and blasting the good 
name which it had been the boast of 
his life to uphold and keep clear of all 
attaint. But this bastard sympathy 
was sufficient to unman and crush 
him. He avoid<‘d the society of men, 
and disconnected himself from all pub- 
lic business. Twenty years seemed 
added to his life when he walked 
abroad with his head turned tow\ar(ls 
the earth, as though it were ashamed 
to confront the public gaze ; the fur- 
rows of eighty winters were suddenly 
ploughed into a cheek that no harsh 
instrument had ever before impaired 
or visited. In his maturity he was 
called upon to pay the penalty of a 
life spent in royal and luxurious ease. 
He had borne no burden in his youth. 
It came upon him like an avalanche 


in the hour of his decline. It is not 
the strong mind that gives way in the 
fiery contest of life; the Aveakost 
vessel has the least resistance. About 
six months after Rupert had quitted 
England, slight eccentricities in the 
conduct of Lord Railton attracted the 
notice of his lordship’s medical at- 
tendant, who communicated his sus- 
picions to Lady Railton, and fright- 
ened her beyond all expression with 
hints at lunacy. Change of air and 
scene were recommended — a visit to 
Paris — to the German baths — any 
Avhere away from England and the 
scene of trouble. The unhappy Lady 
Railton made her preparations in a 
day. Before any body had time to 
suspect the cause of the removal, the 
family was off, and the house in Gros- 
venor Square shut up. 

They travelled to Wiesbaden, two 
servants only accompanied them, and 
a^hygician who had charge of his 

T^iip^.ind towards whom her lady- 
ship Avas far less patroni.sing and con- 
descending than she had been to the 
tutor of her son. If misfortune had 
not ehwated her character, it had 
somewhat chastened her spirit, and 
taught her the dependency of man 
upon his fellow man, in spite of the. 
flimsy barriers set up by vanity and 
pride. Lord Railton Avas already 
.an altered man when ho reached the 
capital of Xassau. The separation 
from cA'cry object that could give him 
pain had at once dispelled the clouds 
that pressed upon his mind ; and the 
cheerful excitement of the journey 
given vigour and elasticity to l)is 
sphdt. He enjoyed life again ; and his 
facultic.’?, mental and y)hysical, Avero 
restored to him uninjured. Lady 
Railton would Inave AAcpt Avith joy 
had she been another Avoman. As it 
w as, she rejoiced amazingly. 

The first day in Wiesbaden Avas an 
eventful one. lliimer was ordered, 
and his lordship Avas dressing, Avhilst 
Lad3’^ Railton amused herself in the 
charming gardens of the hotel at 
which they stopped. Anotiicr visit or 
Avas there — a lady younger than her- 
self, but far more beautiful, and ap- 
parently of equal rank. One look 
proclaimed the stranger for a country- 
woman. a second Avas sufficient for an 
introduction. 

“ This is a lovely spot,” said Lady 
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lUilton, whose generally silent tongue 
was easily betrayed into activity on 
this auspicious moniiug. 

“ Do you think so ?” answered th^ 
stranger, laughing as she spoke; you 
are a new comer, and the loveliness 
of the spot is not yet darkened by the 
ugliness of the creatures who thrive 
upon it. Wait awhile.” 

“ You have been here some time?” 
continued Lady Eailton, inquiringly. 

“.7a K'vhl!" replied the other, mi- 
micking the accent of the German. 

“ And the loveliness has disappear- 
ed?” 

“ Ja woJtl! ” repeated the other with 
a shrug. 

“ You speak their language, I per- 
ceive?” said Lady Jiailton. 

“ I can say ‘ Ja woJJ^' ‘ and 

‘ Guten rnoi’{/etJ—^uoi another S5'llablc. 
I was entrapped into those ; but not 
another step will 1 advance. 1 take 
my stand at ‘ Gafen monjen,'' ” 

Lady Jlailtun smiled. « > 

“ ’Tis not a sweet language, I be- 
lieve,” she continued, 

“As sweet as the people, -believe 
me, who are the uiicleanest race in 
Ghi’istendom. You w ill sny so wlieu 
you have passed three months at 
'Wiesbaden.” 

“ I have no hope of so prolonged a 
stay — rather, you would have rue say 
* no feai'.’ ” 

“ Oh! pray remain and judge for 
yourself. Legin with his Highness 
the Duke, who dines every day with 
liis subjects at the lahle-d'hufc of this 
hotel, and end w ith that eMraordiuury 
domestic animal, half little hoy liaif 
t)Id man, who fidgets like a gnome 
about him at the table. Enter into 
-^That they call the gaieties of this 
iiorrid place — cat their food — drink 
their wine— look at the gambling — 
talk to lh(‘ir greasy aristocracy — listen 
to their growl — coiitcinplate the uiii- 
vej’sal dij’t, and form your own 0011 - 
elusions.” 

“ I presume you m*e about to quit 
this happy valley ! ” 

The lovely stranger shook her head. 

“ All no ! Fate and — w’orse than 
fate ! — a self-willed husband 1 ” 

“ 1 perceive. He likes Germany, 
and you ” 

“ Submit 1” said the other, liuisli- 
mg the sentence with the gentlest sigh 
of resignation. 
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“ You have amusements here ? ” 

*“ Oh, a mine of them ! Wo are 
tlic fiercest gamesters in the world ; 
wo eat like giants ; we smoke like 
furnaces, and dance like bears.” 

The ladies had reached the open 
wdndow of the saal that led into the 
garden. They stopped. The dinner 
of one W'as about to bo serv^cd up ; 
the husband of the other was wait- 
ing to accompany her to the public 
gardens. They bowed and parted. 
A concert w^as held at the hotel that 
evening. The chief singers of the 
opera at JBerlin, passing through the 
town, had signified their benign in- 
tention to enlighten the worthy deni- 
zens of Nassau, on the subject of 
“high art” in music. The applica- 
tions for admission w'cre immense. 
The chief seats were reserved by mine 
host, “ as ill private duty bound,” lor 
the visitors at his hotel; and the chief- 
cst, as politeness and interest dictated, 
for the rick and titled foreigners : 
every Englislmian being rich and 
noble in a continental inn. 

The young physician recommended 
his lordship by all means to visit the 
concert, lie had reeoniinend(‘d no- 
thing hut enjoyment since they (piitled 
Loudon, liis lordship’s case was (me, 
he said, requiring amusement : ui 
might iiavw added that his own case 
was another — requiring, fnrtliei’, a 
noble lord to pay for it. Lord Jvuil- 
toii obey (id his medical ad vis(‘r always 
when lu‘, suggested nothing disagnre- 
able. Lady JLiilton w^as not sorry to 
have a view^ of German life, and to 
meet again her gay and fdscinaling 
beauty of the luorniug. 

The hall w as crowded ; and at an 
early hour of the ('vening the lovely 
stranger w'as estahlisluMl in the S(‘al 
reserved for her amidst “the favoured 
guests.” Hit husband was with liei', 
a tall pale man, troubled with grief or 
sickness, very young, very handsome, 
but the converse of his wife, wlio 
looked as blooming as a suium(u’'> 
morn, as brilliant and as happy. Not 
the faintest shadow of a smile sw (‘pi 
across his pallid face. Laughter 
beamed eternally from her eyes, ami 
w^as enthroned in dimples on her 
clicek. He w^as silent and reserved, 
always communing with himself, and 
utterly regardless of the doings of 
the w'orld about him. She had 
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<jar3, toogue, thought, feeliug, sym- 
pathy only for the busy multitude, 
and soemed to care to commune with 
herself as little — as with her husband. 
A movement in tho neighbourhood 
ainiouiiced’the arrival of fresh comers. 
Lord liplton appeared somewliat Mus- 
tered arid Rotated by suddenly find- 
ing himself in a great company, and 
all the more nervous from a suspicion 
that lie was reganied as insane by 
every one he passed : then came the 
young pliysician, as if from a baud' 
box, with a white cravat, wliite gloves, 
white waistcoat, white face, and a 
black suit of clothes, supporting his 
lordship, smiling upon him obsequi- 
ously, and giving him professional 
eiicoiirageraent and approval : and 
lastly stalked her ladyship herself 
with the airs and graces of a fashion- 
able duchess, fresh as imported, and 
looking down upon mankind with 
touching superciliousness and most 
ruuiuble contempt. She ciiuglit sight 
of her friend of the morning on her 
ssage, and tliey exchanged bland 
jks of vocoguition. 

le youthful husband had taken no 
lice of the, fresh lUTival. Absorbed 


Jjy hisjlp^uliav cares, wiiati'ver they 
sat jicrfectly still,* uii- 

WllnPrt P^'Parations of tlio 
the busy hum of the spec- 
,or.4i^ tlis head was bent towards 


the'Caith, to which he seemed fa,«^t 
I ravelling, and which, to all appear- 
ances, would prove a happier homo 
lor him than that ho found ujmii ils 
r>iirl'aco. 'I'wo or three songs liad been 
given nitli wonderful clfoct. Every 
\m(* had been encored, and honqnrts 
liad already been thrown to tho juima 
(h)uiif( of the Berlin oiKu-a. Never 
liad VN^icsbadeii known such delight. 
i\linc host, who stood at the entrance 
of the .sYm/, perspiring with mingled 
juido and agitation, contemjilated the 
'^ceiio with a joy that knew no bounds, 
lie was very happy. Like Sir (Ulcs 
Overreach, he was “Joy all over.” 
The young physician had just put an 
eye-glass to an eye that had some 
diliicuUy in screwing it on, with the 
intention of killing a young and prett}' 
vocalist with one in*csistible glance, 
when he felt his arm clenched by his 
patient with a passionate vigour that 
k Jt only seriously damaged his inten- 


tions with respect to the yonng singer, 
but fairly throw him fi-om his equili- 
b];Ium. He turned round, and saw 
the unhappy nobleman, as he believed, 
in an epileptic fit. His eyes were 
fixed — his lip trembling — his Avbole 
frame quivering. His hand still 
grasped the arm of the physician, and 
grasped it tho firmer the more the 
practitioner struggled for release. 
There was a shudder, a cry — the old 
man fell^and would have dropped to 
the floor had he not been caught by 
the expert and much alarmed jihysi- 
cian. A scene ensued. The singer 
stopjicd, the aiulieii«e rose — the faint- 
ing man was raised and carried out. 
Tho noise had attracted the notice of 
one who needed an extraordinary pro- 
vocation to reuse him from his accus- 
tomed lethargy. As tlic invalid jiasscd 
him, the husband of the merry beauty 
cast one glance towards his deathlike 
countenance. It was enough. No, 
not 2uutl^J^7^ Another directed to the 
uiihapp\ lady who followed the 
stricken lonl, was far more terrible, 
more poignant and acute. It sent a 
thousand daggers to his heart, every 
one wounding, haeking, killing. He 
sunk upon his seat, and covered his 
streaming eyes with wan and blood- 
less hands. 

“ RufKirt!'’ said Elinor, whispering 
in his car, you arc ill— let us go.’’ 

“ Elinor, it’s he, it’s ho!” — he stam- 
mered ill the same \'oico. 

“Who?*’ 

“My father!” 

“ And that lady ?” 

“ JNly mol her !” 

“Good heaven! Lady Riiltou ! ” 

“ J have killed him,” continued Ru- 
pert. “ 1 have killed him !” 

Be lore the confusion consequent 
upon the removal of Lord Hail ton had 
subsided, Elinor, with presence of 
mind, rose from her seat, and implored 
her husband to do the like. lie obeyed, 
hardly knowing what he did, and fol- 
lowed her instinctively. Like a wo- 
man jiossessed, slic ran from the scene, 
and did not stop until she reached her 
own apartments. Rupert kept at her 
side, not daring to look up. AVhen 
ho arrived at bis room, lie was not 
aware that he had passed his parents 
in liis progress — that the eyes of his 
wife and his motlrcr had again cn- 
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ccuotercd, and that the sternest scowl 
of the latter had been met by the most 
indignant scorn of the former. To 
this pass had arrived the pleasant ac- 
quaintance establislied three hours 
before in the hotel garden. 

Whilst Elinor Sinclair slept that 
melancholy night, Rupert watched at 
his father’s door. He believed him 
to be mortally ill, and he accused him- 
self in his sorrow of the fearful crime 
of parricide. He had made^frequent 
inquiries, and to all one answer had 
been returned. The noble lord was 
still unconscious : her ladyship could 
not be seen. It was not until the 
dawn of morning that a more fa- 
vourable bulletin was issued, and 
his lordship pronounced once more 
sensible and out of danger. Rupert 
withdrew — ^not to rest, but to write a 
few hurried lines to his mother— beg- 
ging one interview, and conjuring her 
to concede it, even if she afterwards 
resolved to see him no ^uoie. The 
interview was granted. 

It led to no good result, Another 
opportunity for reconciliation and 
peace came only to be rejected. It 
availed little that Providence provid- 
ed the elements of happiness, whilst 
obstinacy and wilful pride refused to 
combine them for any useful end. 
Lady Railton loved her son with the 
fondness of a mother. Life, too, had 
charms for so worldly a soul as hers ; 
yet the son could be sacrificed, and 
life itself parted with, ere the lofty 
spirit bend, and vindictive hatred give 
place to meek and gentle mercy. The 
meeting was very painful. La% Rail- 
ton wept bitter tears as she beheld 
the wreck that stood before her — the 
care-worn remains of a form that was 
once so fair to look at — so grateful to 
admire; but she stood milcxiblc. She 
might have asked every thing of her 
son which he might honourably part 
with, and still her desires have fallen 
short of the sacrifices he was prepared 
to offer for the misery he had caused. 
She had but one request to make — it 
was the condition of her pardon— but 
it was also the test of his integrity 
and manhood. 

He must part with the woman he had 
made his wife! 

The evening of the day found Ru- 
pert Sinclair and his wife on the road 
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from Wiesbaden, and his parents still 
sojourners at the hotel. 

Rupert had not told Elinor of the 
sum that had been asked for the for- 
giveness of a mother he loved— the 
Mendship of a father at whose bed- 
side nature and duty summoned him 
with appals so difficult to resist. 
He would not grieve her joyous spirit 
by the sad announcement. ^ He had 
paid the price of afiectioft, not cheer- 
fully — not triumphantly — but witli a 
breaking and a tortured heart. He 
knew the treasure to be costly : he 
would have secured it had it been 
twice as dear. They arrived at Frank- 
fort. 

“And whither now?” asked Eli- 
nor, almost as soon as they alighted. 

“ Here for the present, dearest,” 
answered Rupert. ‘ ‘ To-morrow whi- 
ther you will.” 

“ Thank heaven for a safe deliver- 
ance from the Duke of Nassau !” ex- 
claimed the wife. “ Well, Rupert, 
say no more that 1 am mistress of 
your actions. I have begged f 
months to be released from that d. 
geon, blit ineffectually. This mo. 
ing a syllable from the lips of anoihi ''^ 
has moved you to do wlip ‘ was^ * 
fused to my long prayers ^ 

Rupert answered not. 

“ To-morrow, then, to 
coaxingly inquired tlfe wife. 

A shadow passed across the coun- 
tenance of the husband. 

“Wherefore to Faris?” he an-# 
swered. “ The world is wide enough 
Choose an abiding- place and a home 
any where but in Paris.” 

“ And why not there ?” said Elinor, 
with vexation. “ Any where but 
where I wish. It is always so— it has 
always been so.” 

“ No, Elinor,” said Rupert calmly 
— “ not always. You do us both 
injustice.” 

“ I have no pleasure,” she con- 
tinued, “ amongst these dull and ad- 
dle-headed people — who smoke and 
cat themselves into a heaviness that’s 
insupportable. But Paris is too gay 
for your grave spirit, Rupert ; and to 
sacrifice your comfort to my happi- 
ness would be more than I have any 
right to hope for or to ask.” 

Sinclair answered not again. Re- 
proach had never yet escaped his lips : 
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it was not suffered to pass now. 
How little knew the wife of the sacri- 
fices '^iwhich had already been wrung 
from that fond and faithful bosom : 
and which* it was still disposed to 
make, cou:d it out have secured the 
happiness of one or both ! 

Is it necessary to add, that within 
a week the restless and wandering 
pair^ound themselves in the giddy 
capital of France! Sinclair, as in 
every thing, gave way before the well- 
directed and irresistible attacks of 
one whose wishes, on ordinary occa- 
sions, he was too eager to forestall. 
His strong objection^ to a residence 
in Faris were as nothing against the 
opposition of the wife resolved to gain 
her point and vanquish. Paris was 
odious to him on many grounds. It 
■was paradise to a woman created for 
pleasm*e— alive and herself only when 
absorbed in the mad pursuit of plea- 
sure. Sinclair regarded a sojourn in 
Pafis as fatal to the repose which he 
yearned to secure : his wife looked 
i gipu it as a guarantee for the joyous 
vi^^tement which her temperament 
w| f,red essential to existence. Ge- 
bitttf T[j7.yi3 was in Paris; so was 
own Mindcn ; so were many 
cyef“ Is’ allies and friends of the 
conjrkcrt, ^ so suddenly found her- 
tefr^e. ' friends and supporters 
,ni tfio-'’very height of her dominion 
, tpd triumph. Sinclair had no desire 

meet with any of these firm adher- 
ents ; but, on tiie contrary, much 
reason to avoid them. He made one 
ineffectual struggle, and as usual — 
submitted to direction. 

If the lady had passed intoxicating 
days in London, she led madder ones 
in France. Again she became the 
heroine and queen of a brilliant circle, 
the admired of all admirers, the mis- 
tress of a hundred willing and too 
obediewt slaves. NoUiing could sur- 
pass the witchery of her power : no- 
thing exceed the art by which she 
raised herself to a proud eminence, 
and secured her footing. The arch 
smile, the clever volubility, the melt- 
ing eye, the lovely cheek, the incom- 
parable form, all united to claim and 
to compel the admiration which few 
were slow to render. Elinor had been 
slighted in England: she revenged 
herself in France. She had been de- 
serted — forsaken by her own: she 


was the more intent upon the glowing 
praise and worship of the stranger. 
Crowds fiocked around her, confessing 
her supremacy: and whilst women 
envied and men admired, Kupert Sin- 
clair shrunk from publicity with a 
heart that was near to breaking — and 
a soul oppressed beyond the power of 
relief. 

A gleam of sunshine stole upon 
Rupert ginclair in the midst of his 
gloom and disappointment. Elinor 
gave promise of becoming a mother, 
lie had prayed for this event ; for he 
looked to it as the only means of rc- 
storlhg to him affections estranged 
and openly transferred to an unfeeling 
world. TJie volatile and inconsiderate 
spirit, which no expostulation or en- 
treaties of his might tame, would 
surely be subdued by the new and 
tender tics so powerful always in 
riveting woman’s heart to duty. His 
owniiiclm.i 4 (^r altered as the hour 
approached which must confer upon 
him a new delight as well as an addi- 
tional anxiety. He became a more 
cheerful and a happier man : his brow 
relaxed; his face no longer bore upon 
it the expression of a settled sorrow 
and an abiding disappointment. He 
walked more erect, less shy, grew 
more active, less contemplative and 
reserved. Months passed away, quick- 
ly, if not altogether happily, and 
Elinor Sinclair gave birth to a daugh- 
ter. 

Rupert had not judged correctly. 
However pleasing may be the sacred 
influence of a child upon the disposi- 
tion and conduct of a mother in the 
majority of instances, it was entirely 
wanting here. Love of distinction, 
of conquest, of admiration, had left 
no room in the bosom of Elinor Sin- 
clair for the love of offspring, which 
Rupert fondly hoped would save his 
partner from utter worldliness, and 
himself from final wretchedness. To 
receive the child from heaven, and to 
make it over for its earliest nourish- 
ment and care to strange cold hands, 
were almostoiic and the same act. The 
pains of nature were not assuaged by 
the mother’s rejoicings : the pride of 
the father found no response in the 
lieart of his partner. The bitter trial 
of the season past — returning strength 
vouchsafed — and the presence of the 
stranger was almost forgotten in the 
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brilliancy of the scene to which the 
mother returned with a whettened 
appetite and a keener relish. 

Far different the father 1 The foun- 
tain of love which wel^od in his devoted 
breast met with no check as it poured 
forth freely and generously towa^s 
the innocent and lovely stranger, that 
had come like a promise and a hope to 
hi^ heart. Here he might feast his 
eyes without a pang: here be.stow the 
full warmth of his affection, without 
the fear of repulse or the torture of 
doubt. His home became a temple- 
one small but darlingroom an altar — 
his daughter, a divinity. He eschewed 
the glittering assemblies in which his 
wife still dazzled most, and grew into 
a hermit at the cradle of his child. It 
was a fond and passionate love that 
ho indulged there — one that absorbed 
and sustained his being— that gave 
him energy when his soul was spent, 
and administered consoloU^"r ii>the 
bitterest hour of his sad loneliness — 
the bitterest he had known as yet. 

I have said that Lord Mi/ideii was 
in Paris when Sinclair and his wife 
arrived there. The visits of this 
nobleman to the house of lliipcrt in 
London, and the strange conduct of 
Kupert himself in connexion with 
those visits, had helped lai’gely to 
drive the unfortunate pair from their 
native country. Still those visits were 
renewed in the French capital, and 
the conduct of Sinclair lost none of 
its singularity. The Parisians were 
not so scandalized as their neighbours 
across the water by tlic marked atten- 
tions of his lordship to this unrivalled 
beauty. Nobody could be blind to 
the conduct of Lord Minden, yet 
nobody seemed distressed or felt mo- 
rally injured by the constant contem- 
plation of it. If the husband tliouglit 
proper to approve, it was surely no 
man^s business to be vexed or angry. 
Mr Sinclair was a good easy gentle- 
man, evidently vam of his wife’s 
attractions, and of his lordship’s great 
appreciation of them. His wife was 
worshipped, and the fool was flattered. 
But was this all? Hid he simply 
look on, or was he basely conniving 
at his own dishonour ? In England 
public opinion had- decided in |hvour 
of the latter supposition; and^pablic 
feehhg, outraged by such flagrant 
wickedness, had thrust the culprits, 
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as they deserved, from the soil which 
had given them birth, aiid whid»They 
shamefully polluted. 

Nearly two years had elapsed, aud 
the exiles were still in the fascinating 
city to which the ill-fated Elinor had i 
carried her too casily-lcd husband. 
The time had passed swiftly enough. 
Elinor had but one occupation-*-the 
pursuits of pleasure. Sinclair, ,]iad 
only one — the care of his daughter. 
He had bestowed a mother’s tender- 
ness upon the neglected offspring, and 
wntched its young existence with a 
jealous anxiety that know no rest — 
and riot in vain. The budding crea- 
ture had learned to know its patient 
nurse, and to love him better than all 
its little world. She could walk, and 
prattle in her way, and her throne 
was upon her father’s laj). She could 
pronounce his name; she loved to 
speak it ;— she could distinguish his* 
eager footstej) ; she loved to hear it. 
Rupert was born for this. To le»vc 
and to be loved with the "rnth, sim- 
plicity, and power of childhood, wp , 
the exigency of his being and | 
condition of his happiness. / 

were satisfied— yet he was 

It was a winter’s evcnii)<^' t the 
wonder, Elinor was at hov'^ • ’na 
not been well during the di. ‘‘d. 
dccl.ared her intention of sp 'ji'; 
evcning'with her child and liusband-1. ' 
rare indulgence ! 'Fhc .^dcrificc ha j 
cost her sonietliing, for slic was out 
spirits aud ill at calk in her new cha- 
racter. Her husband sat lovingly at 
her side — his arm about her waist — 
his gleeful eye resting upon the lovely 
child that played and clung about his 
feet. 

[And this man was a party to his 
own dishonour! a common paudar! 
the seller of yonder wife’s virtue, the 
destroyer of yonder child’s whole life 
of peace 1 Reader, believe it Hot ! — 
against conviction, against the world, 
believe it not !] 

** To-morrow, Elinor,” said Sin- 
clair musingly, “ is your birthday. 
Had you forgotten it ? ” 

Elinor turned pale. Why, I know 
not. 

“ Yes,” «hc answered hurriedly, 

I had. It is my birthday.” 

“ We must pass the day together : 
we will go into the country. Little 
Alice shall be of the party,, and shall 
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be taught to drink her mamma's 
health. Won't yon, iAHice ? ” 

The chil^ heard its name spcdcen 
by familiar ups, and langhe^. 

Will Lord Minden^ deatj^be back? 

. He shall accompany ns.” 

“ He will not,” said Elinor, Jremb- 
ling with illness. 

^ More’s the pity,” replied Rnpert. 
“ Alice will hardly be happy for a day 
without Lord Minden. She has cried 
for him once or twice already. Bat 
yon are ill, dearest. Go to rest.” 

“ Not yet,” said Elinor, “ 1 shall 
be better soon. Oome, Alice, to mom- 
ma.” 

It was an unwonted summons, and 
the child stared. She had seldom 
been invited to her mother’s arms ; 
and the visits, when made, were gen- 
erally of short duration. Tiierc seemed 
some heart in Elinor to-night. Bu- 
ll pert observed it. He caught the 
child up quickly, placed her in her 
• mother’s lap, and kissed them both. 

ill the act, a tear — a mingled drop 
If sof bitterness and joy — started to his 
\ lingered there. 

■'^^trange contrast! His face sud- 
bitibtv beamed with new-born delight : 
own Jivas as pale as death. 

Is she not lovely, Elinor?” asked 
cotftpert, looking on them both with 
tjjfide, 

sf “ Very ! ” was the laconic and scarce 
' ^udiVe answer; and the child was put 
tKsid^^wnn. 

?' *4 iJ’ saift Sinclair, with unus- 
ual ammaA^m, “rest assured this pre- 
cious gift of Heaven is sent to us for 
good ; our days of trouble arc num- 
bered. Peace and true enjoyment 
afe promised in that brow.” 

A slight involuntary shudder thrill- 
ed the frame of the wife, as she dis- 
engaged herself from her husband’s 
embrace. She rose to retire. 

“ I will go to my pillow,” she said. 
“You ai’C right. I need rest. Good- 
night ! ” 

Her words were hurried. ’There 
was a wildness about her eyo that 
denoted malady of the mind rather 
than of body. Rupert detained her. 

“ You shall have advice, dearest,” 
said he. ^ll go myself” - — 

“ No, no^/iO,” she exclaiinf^d, fn- 
terfnpting him ; ’ “ I beseech 3 ron, 
Suffer me to retire. In the 
.you will be glad that yoti have spared 


yourself the trouble. I am not wor- 
thy of it ; good-night ! ” 

Not worthy, Elinor I ” 

“ Not ill enough, I mean. Rupert, 
good-raght.” 

Sinclair folded his wife in .his arms, 
and spoke a few words of comfort and 
encouragement. Had he been a quick 
observer, he would have marked 
how, almost involuntarily, she recbil- 
ed fkm his embrace, and avoided his 
endearments. 

She lingered for a moment at fho 
door. 

“Shall Alice go with you?” in- 
quired the husband. 

“No. I will send for her; let 
her wait ■»'dth you. Good-night, 
Alice 1 ” 

“ Ijisj ; why g6))d-hight ? You will 
see her again.” 

“ Yes,” answered Elinor, still lin- 
gering. The child looked towards j 
hc^ with surprise. Eiinoi^' 

caught her eye, and suddenly ad^^ 
vanced to her. She took the bewil-) 
dered child in her arms, and kissed it/ 
passionately. The next moment sh'jjj 
had quitted the apartment. 

New feelings, of joy as much as 
sorrow, possessed the soul of Rupert 
Sinclair as he sat with his little 
darling, rcHecting upon the singular 
conduct of the dear one who had 
quitted them. It found an easy so- 
lution in his ardent and forgiving 
breast. That which he had a thou- 
sand times prophesied, had even- 
tually come to. pass. The mother had 
been checked in her giddy career,,- 
when the u ifr had proved herself nn< *: 
equal to the sacrifice. In the ment£k. 
suffering of his partner, Rupert saw 
only sorrow for the past, bitter re- 
pentance, and a blest promise of 
amendment. He would not interfere 
with her sacred grief; but, from his 
heart, he thanked God for the mercy 
that had been vouchsafed him, and ac- 
knowledged the justice of the trials 
through which he had hitherto passed. 
And there be sat and dreamed. 
Visions ascewded and descended. He 
saw himself away from the vice and 
dissipation of the city into which ke 
had been dragged. A quiet cottage 
in the heart of England 'was . his 
chosen durehing^place ; a happy smil- 
ing mother, hapW only in her domes- 
tic paifadiscj^be^ed upon him ; and 
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a lovely cliild, lovelier as she grew to 
^rlhood, sat at his side, oven as the 
inhint stood whilst he dreamed on ; 
an aged pair were present, the most 
contented of the gronp, looking upon 
the picture with a calm and grateful 
satisfaction. 

For a full hour he sat lost- in his 
reverie; his glowing heart relieved 
only by his swelling tears. 

The child grew impatient to jepart. 
Why had Elinor not sent for her ? 

He summoned a servant, and bade 
her take the little Alice to her mo- 
ther’s room. Thither she was car- 
ried — to the room, not to the mother. 

The mother had quitted the room, 
the house, the husband— for ever ! 

• A broken-hearted man quitted Paris 
at midnight. The"' damning intelli- 
gence had been conveyed to him by 
one who was cognisant of the whole 
' affair, who had helped to his disgrace, 
Ibnt whose bribe had not befn^ su^- 
Jifient to secure fidelity. Winor Sin- 
bi./azV had doped with the Earl of Min- 
Flattered by his loi’dship’s 
/«,ttention, dazzled by his amazing 
l^ealth, impatient of the limits which 
Jtier own poverty placed to her extra- 
vagance, dissatisfied with the mild 
tenor of her husband’s life, she had 
finally broken the link which at any 
time had so loosely united her to the 
man, not of her heart or her choice, 
but of her ambition. 

She had fled without remorse, with- 
out a pang, worthy of the name. 
Who shall describe the astonishment 
of the aggrieved Kupert ? — his disap- 
Spointment, his torture ! He was 
'thunderstruck, stunned; but his re- 
solution was quickly formed. The 
pair had started southwards. Sinclair 
resolved to follow them. For the first 
time in hli^ life he was visited with a 
desire for vengeance, and he burned 
till it was gratified. Blood only could 
wash away theS stain his honour had 
received, the Injury his soul had suf- 
fered— ipd it should be shed. He 
grew m|d with the idea, lie who 
had never injured mortal man, who 
was all tenderness and meekness, 
long-suffering, and patient as woman, 
suddenly became, in the depth and by 
the power of his afiiiction, vindictive 
and thirsty for his brother’s life. 
Within two hours from the period of 
the accursed discovery, all his pre- 
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parations wore made, and he was on 
the track. He had called upon a 
friend ; explained to hini his wrong ; 
and secured him for a coh^panion and 
adviser in* the pursuit. He took into 
his temporary service the creature 
who had been in the payX>f his lord- 
ship, Aid promised him as large a 
sum as ho could ask for one week’s 
faithful duty. He paid one hasty, 
miserable visit to the bed- side of his 
innocent and sleeping child — kissed 
her and kissed her in his agony— and 
departed like a tiger to his work. 

The fugitives had mistaken the cha- 
racter of Sinclair. They believed that 
he would adopt no steps either to 
recover his wife or to punish her se- 
ducer, and their measures Were taken 
accordingly. They proceeded leisurely 
for a few hours, and stopped at h» 
small hotel of a humble market ro'\n. 
Rupert arrived here at an ea ly hour 
of the morning. His guide, ^ho 
had quitted his seat on the carriage 
to look for a relay, learned from the 
hostler that a carriage had arrived 
shortly before, containing an Elg-’ 
lish hobleman and his lady, who' 
he believed, were then in the h/i. 
Further inquiries, and a sight o^c ' 
nobleman’s caiviage, convinced In 
that the object of the chase was gaint 
He came with sparkling eyes to at 
quaint his master with his good success,* ^ 
and rubbed his hands as he annouriced " 
the fact that sickened Ruf^j^g ^ ‘ the I 
heart. Rupert heaad, 
from the spot, as thougl^^i^'saiinon- 
ball had hurled him thence. 

“ Fortescue,” he said, addiesting 
his friend, “ we must not qu't this 
spot until he has rendered satisfac- 
tion. Hoary villain as he is, ho shall 
not have an hour’s grace.” 

“ What would you do?” 

“ Abide here till morning ; watch 
every door ; intercept his passage, and 
take my vengeance.” 

“ You shall have it, but it must be 
on principles approved and under- 
stood. We arc no assassins, let him 
bo what he may. Go you to rest. 
Before he is awake, I will be stirring. 
He shall give me an interview ere 
he dispatches his break&st ; and rely 
upon me for seeing ampi^ Justice done 
to eveiy party.” 

Fortescue, who was an Englishman 
done into French, coolly motion' * to 



Sinolailf to cntet: the hotel. The latter 
retieateA from it with loathing^. 

‘‘Kos ®^rtoscoe»^ continued 8in«;, 
cUdr I sleep not to*night. Here I ' 
take my dismid ’mtch^ere /wiil 1> 
await the He must n6t escape 
me. I can trust, yotr, if *any ntan i 
bat 1 wiU trusts no man toenight but 
one.’* ■ ■■ - ^ 

“ As you please, Sinclair,” answered 
the other. Yonr honour is in my 
keeping, and, trust me, ft shall not 
suffer. I will be up betimes, and 
looking to,« your interest. Where 
shall we meet?” 

Here.^^ I '^all not budge an 
inch.” ' ’I 
“ Good bight, then, or rather morn- 
ing. The &y is already breaking. 
Bnt X shall in, if it be but for an 
hour. I muet keep iny head clear for 
the early w^nk.** ; 

And saying thdsewords, the worthy 
h'ortescue sought shelter and repose 
in the hotel. 

Kupert counted the heavy moments 
with a crushed and bleeding spirit, 
as he paced the few yards of earth to 
which he had confined his wretched 
watch. He was alone. It wks a 
bitter mqrning-^old and sad as his 
own being. He could not take his 
eyes from the polluted dwelling ; he 
conld not gaze upon it and not weep 
tears of agony, Heaven ! he cried, 
as he walked on, what have I done, 

' what conimittcd, that I should suffer 
the .thou hast inflicted upon ' 

me foi-’^so many years! Why hast 
thou chosen me mr a victim and a 
sacrific ] Have I deserved it? Am 
I so gu. 7 .)>' th.*;.t I should be so pun- 
ished?" He would have given all * 
that *Sie ^ossejssed in the world to be 
released from' the horrid task he had 
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safe^^^we^'><Sr^!ttols 
devilish instiu^tpsomij^d 
into the cairiageof^lmJ^^ 
beside his Own^}= 
he could not tmL> 
ness thercw It was out' 

ness, <Yet he^opaned 
cloak was there, and a 
which had evidently been; ; 

the owner*s aUxiety to. Alight; He^^^ 
initials were marked upon the hand- ' 
kerchief with the hair ^ the unhappy 
man, who forgot her goilt, his tremen- 
dous Toss, his indignation and reveng^> 
in the recollection pf one bright distant 
scene which that pale token suddenly < 
recalled. The battling emotions m 
his mind overpowered* and eiuhausted' 
him. He sobbed aloud, droppedi^Ob^' 
his knees, and pressed the handker^?;:: 
chihf to his aching br^n. >: * ^ i>V ,, 
H cwaid.,not Madness-^,' 

frenzy— the hottest frenzy of the lost'.i 
lunatic possessed him, and he g^p« ^ 
ed a pistol. The muzzle was towards ^ 
his cheek — !iis trembling finger waarjis 
upon the tiigger — when a shrill cry^ ’ 
Imaginary or real, caused the vletim \ 
to i^jthbold his purpose— to ^ook 
about him and to listen. It was no- < 
thing— yet very much 1 The voice liact/5 
sounded to the flB.thcr*s ear like that of 
an infant ; and the picture which * 
summoned to his bewildered eye^^ , 
recalled him to reason— started 
to a sense of duty, and saved hiqi 
from self-murder. . ^ ; f 

There was^an impulse, to fosce a^ ; 
entrance to tlie hotel, and to drag tho 
sinful woman from the embrace of ^ » 
her paramour ; but it was checked gk 
soon as formed. He asked not Uk'-i 


imposed upon himself; yet, fpr all look upon her free again in hiS' hot' 
tliat the world conld ^ve, he would anger he had vowed never 
not ti'ust another with that important her whilst life wae stih 
guard. ' Oh ! it was the excruciating^ him, but to avoid hcSr'like A plagtlip^i 
pang of perdition that was con-^' curse or a fiend. He asked only 
scv'aas df, as ho stood and gazedv.uutil revenge upon the monster that ha^ 
his sti^hlling heart had wellnigh%n||||:K false friend— 

upon the house of shamO. Hai'Wr? niitchless liar-^ the tremendous 
brought pistols with' hhn— he "had . crite; Nothing should oome betwifitf 
taken care of ihat; at least, ho had^t him and that (M)mplete revenge. ’TherW.; ; 
given them to Yortescuo,. and e/\joined was connected with liord MfadenW ;! 
liim not to lose sight' of them. Were ^ ciime; all the deformity that' attaohea^r 
. they in siFety ? IIo wPul^ go and see. to every such, offence ; but j 
Ho ran from his post, entered the abovC) there wgs ji rankling 

fitable-yard of the hotel, Jliere were netof Ifc* 'fri^tteu; oy ' 
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,Wiiat that was he knipiV’, he felt as his 
pale lip grew whitp with, shajpiie and 
Indignation, and a ^nse of p^t folly, 
Btiddonly, but fearfully awakened. 
A thousand recollections burst upon 
ills brain as he persevered in his long 
iind feverish watch. Now mysteri- 
ous looks and nods were easUy in- 
terpreted. Now the neglect of the 
world, the unkind word, the inexpli- 
cable and solemn hints were unravel- 
ed as by magic. “ Fool, dolt, mad- 
man !” ho exclaimed, striking bis fore- 
head, and running like one possessed 
along the silent road. “ A child 
would have been wiser, an infant 
would haveknown better, — ass— idiot 
— simple, natural, fool!” 

The fault of a life was corrected in 
a moment, but at an incalculable cost, 
and with the acquisition of a far 

f reater fault. Rupert Sinclair could 
e no longer the credulous and unsus- 
pecting victim of a subtile and self- 
interested world. His affliction Jiad 
armed him with a shicld'"^^aihst the 
assaults of the cunning ; but it had 
also, unfortunately, given him a sword 
against the approaches of the gene- 
rous and good. Heretofore he had 
suspected none. Now he trusted as 
■ few. , Satan himself might have played 
upon him in the days of his youth. 
An angel of light would be repelled if 
ho ventured to give comfort to the 
bruised soul* broken do^vn in its 
prime. 

The guard as well as the sleeping 
Mend were doomed to disappointment. 
Lord Minden and Elinor were not in 
the hotel. ^ Shortly after their arrival, 
his lordship had determined to pro- 
ceed on his journey, and with a lighter 
carriage than that which had brought 
the pair from Paris., He privately 
hired a vehicle of the landlord, and* 
left his own under the care of a ser\'ant 
Whose slumbers were so carefully 
guarded by the devoted Sinclair. 
Great was the disappointment of For- 
tcscue, unbounded the rage of Rupert, 
When they discovered their mistake, 
and reflected upon the precious hours 
that had been so woftuly mis-spont. 
But their courage did not slacken, nor 
" ’ least — abate. 

of the fugitives obtain- 
li was possible to obtain 
wer^^ again on the pursuit, 
close of the second day, 
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•fortune turned against the . ,, 

When upon the high-roa4, hiS at^a 
considerable distance iroap^an^ town,, 
the riokety chariot gave way. KTipert 
caught sight of it, and beckoned hia 
poatiliom to stop. He did so. A 
boor was in charge of the vehicle, 
the luckless owners of which had, ac- 
cording to his intelligence, been com- 
pelled to walk to a small roadside 
public-house at the distance of a 
league. The party was described. 
A grey-headed foreigner and a beauti- 
ful young woman— a foreigner also. 
Rupert leaped into his carriage, and 
bade the postilion drive on with all 
his might. The inn was quickly 
reached. The runaways were there. 

Fortescue’s task was very easy, 
lie saw lord Minden, and explained 
his errand. Lord Minden, honour-* 
able man, was ready to afford Mr 
Sinclair all the satisfaction a gentle- 
man could demand, at any time or 
place. 

“ No timelike the present, my lord,” 
said Fortescue ; “no place more op- 
portune. Mr Sinclair is ready at this 
moment, and wc have yet an hour’s 
daylight.” 

“I have no weapons— no friend.” 

“We will furnish your lordship 
with both, if you will favour us with 
your confidence. Pistols are in Mr 
Sinclair’s carriage. I am at your 
lordsliip’s service and command ; at 
such a time as this, forms may easily 
be dispensed with.” 

“ Be it so. T will attend yo^u.” 

“ In half an hour ; and in the fallow 
gi’ound, the skirts of which your lord- 
ship can just discover ftfim this 
wriudow. Wo shall hot keep you 
waiting.” » ^ 

“ I place myself in your hands, Mr 
Fortescue. I will meet Mr Sinclair. 

I owe it to my order, and myself, to 
give him the fullest satisfaction.” 

The fullest 1 mockery of mockeries ! 

The husband and the seducer met. 
Not a syllable was exchanged. Lwl 
slightly raised his hat as' ho 
eiHred the ground ; but Rupert did 
not return the salute. .Bis chee^ 
was blanched, his lips bloodless and 
pressed close together; there was 
wildness*- in his eye, but, in ^ other 
respects, ho stood calm and' seff- 
possessed, as a statue might stau^/ 

Fortesene loaded the pistols. Rn- 
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fired, aot stcadily^butdetermin^* 
ly — and trussed. ' 

'^L<^rd Miiiden fired^ and Rapert. 
fell Fortescue raii to him. 

^Tho ball had stmdibimiiithe l#m, 
and shattered it. ■ * 

The nobleman maintained his posi* 
tlou, whilst Fortescue, as weU as he 
was able, stanched the flowing wound, 
and tied up the arm. Fortunately 
the mutual second had been a surgeon 
in the army, and knowing the duty 
he was summoned to, had provided 
necessary implements. He left his 
patient for one instant on the earth, 
and hastened to his lordshlpi 
' “ Mr Sinclair,” he said, hurriedly, 
“ must be conveyed to yonder house. 
Your lordship, 1 need not say, must 


for dhyja' 
hours of 

The afiiicted man 
upon life's shore agais^ 
hausted, . spent. His , , 
audible accents had 
daughter, ' "\tT^y 

“ My child!” he whispered implore-* 
ingly, to a sister of charity min&ter- 
ing at his side. * 

“ Will be with yon Shortly,’* 're- 
plied the devoted daughter of heaven, 
who had been with the sttfife-er for 
many days. ' ’ 


quit' it. That roof cannot shelter 

you, him, and ^no matter. Your 

carriage has broken clown. Ours is 
at your service. Take it, and leave 
it at the next post-town. Yonrs 
shall bo sent on. There is no time to 
say more. Yonder men shall help 
me to carry Mr Sinclair to the inn. 
When wc have reached it, let your 
Idrdship be a league away from it.” 

Fortescue ran once more to his 


llupert shook his head., 

^ Bo calm,” continued the religious 
nurse; “ recover strength; enabte 
yourself to undergo the aoiTow; of m 
interview, and yon shall see her. She 
is wellii^rci^ded for : she is Imppy — 
she is here 1” ' , r, , 

“Here!” faintly ejaculated Bfljwsft, 
and looking languidly about him;, 

“ Yes, and very ncoi* you. In a 
day or two she shall come and comfort 


friend. Two or three peasants, who you.” : 

were entering the field at the moment. The benevolent woman spoke tfie 
were caned to aid. The w'oimdcd truth. When she had first been sum- 
man was raised, and, on the arms of moned to the bedside of the wounded 


all, carried fainting from the spot. man, she diligently inquiied into the- 
Elinor and her companion fled circumstances of the case, and learned 
from the inn, wherefore one of them as much as was necessary of his sad 
knew not. The luggage of Sinclair history from the faithful Fortescue. 
had been hastily removed from the It was her suggestion that the child 


carriage, and deposited in the house,' 
but not .with necessary speed. As 
the ill-frted woman was whirled from 
the door, her eye cauglit the small 
and melancholy procession leisurely 
advancing. One inquiring gaze, 
w^hieh even the assiduity of Lord 
Minclen could not intercept, made 
known t^ her the presickce, and con- 
vinced her of the fact. She screamed, 
— but proceeded with* her pavamom*, 
^whilst her hitsbaud was cared for by 
his friend. 

A surgeon was sent for from the 
nearest town, Who^ arriving late at 
night, deemed it expedient to Ampu- 
tate the patient's arm without delay. 
The operation was performed without 
imtaeuiately removmgthe fears which, 
after a first examination'^ the surgeon 
entertained for the life of the 


should fortliwith be removed from 
Paris, and brought under the same 
roof with hei* father. She knew^with 
a woman's instinct,— little as she had 
mixed witls the world, — Imw poww*- 
fnl a restorative would be the prattle 
of that innocent voice, when the mo- 
ment should arrive to employ it with- 
out risk. 

Rupert acknowledged the merciful 
eoDsideratibn. He ppt fi)rth his thfn 
emaciated hand, and raotod hig Hpe. ^ 
as though he would express his ! 

He could not, but he wept. , : > " ' 

The nurse held up her finj^ Ibr 
mUd remonstrance add leproefA It;;; 
was not wanting. The heart 
elevated by the grateM flb#. Be: 
slumbered more pe*ieeftfiJy for . 
outpouring cff hte gr«te®^'»^‘ 
child was 



^ttld be obflired frotif'* tli^ 

If he^QuH c^!^ 
be 

suffered 

of midd and, the thought, of 
Galaiudtf to retard hlfs progpross, ho 
Hebecaiue 

' ^“^ild hipiself, in bis eagomeas to 
hiinseif worthy, of the precious 
']Nii»^p^^ He did not once refer 
io l^at h^happeoed; Forteacue sat 
hopir a^ei' hour at' his side, and he 
lie^d no syllable of reproach against 
the woman who had wronged him — 
;;n0 further threat of vengeance against 
'^e villain who had destroyed her. 

yhelooked-for morning came. Bu- 
,-p6tt was sltting up, and the sister of 
(^ar% eufered his humble apartment 
wii^ the child in her hand. Why 
abould that holy woman weep at hu- 
jinan love and natural attachments? 
What sympathy had she with the 
vain expressions of delight afiAxWob — 
.wjithi^ paternal griefs* and filial joys? 

lip that had been fortified by re- 
«j^t; prayer, trembled with human 
^;<(^aotioil the soul that had expati- 
^aled" in the passionless realms to 
^hich its allegiance was due, ac- 
hnoVlodged a power from which it is 


vj^ilops for the holiest to revolt. 
iy<a^v.<rs had a moment of triumph in 
, th0*sick--chamber of a broken-hearted 
yuaan; It was brief as it was sacred, 
tht me not attempt to describe or dis- 
turb it! 

religibns and benevolent sister 
was an admirable nurse, but she was 
:mt to be named in the same day with 
Alice, ^e learned her father's little 
ways with the quickness of childhood, 
and ministered to them with the alac- 
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’^tu^hed him to dulness^ her lighit^ 
hpj^t wpiid }eia 4 ^hi*n» agami^t his 
w|l),;t0;the paths of pleasantness ppd 

P004ser^^4v-,. 

;/ Was It, Providence oy ohanqo th£t 
sealed upbq herjj^ps the name of one 
who must no longer bo remembered 
in her father's, house? Singularly 
enough} during the sojburj^ of Bupert 
Sinclair and.his daughter in the road- 
side inn, neither had spoken to the 
pther of the, wickedness that had de- 
ported from them ; and less singular 
was it» perhaps, that the acutest pang 
that visited the breast of Elinor was 
that wliicUlaccoinpanied the pbidlng 
thought, that Bupert was ever busy 
referring to the mother's crime, and* 
teaching the infant lip to mutter curses 
on her name. 

In the vicinity of the inn was a 
forest of some extent. Hither, as 
.Sinclair .gathered strength, did * he 
daily proceed with his little coni- 
paulon, enjoying her lively conversa- 
tion, and participating in her gambols. 
He was never without her. He could 
not be happy if she were away : he 
watched her with painful, though 
loving jealousy. She was as unhappy 
if deprived of his society. The reli- 
gious sister provided a go^mess to 
attend upon her, but the governess 
had not the skill to attach her to her 
person. At the earliest hour of the 
morning, she awoke her father with a 
kiss : at the last hour of the night, a 
kiss from his easily recognised lips 
sealed her half-conscious half-drcani- 
ing slumbers, Alice was very happy. 
She could not guess why her father 
should not be very happy too, and 
always so. 

For one moment let us follow the 


. rity .mid skill of a woman. She knew 
whbh he should take his drinks — 
^ was not happy unless permitted 
. to otevey ^;hem from the hands of the 
sister to those of the patient, 
was the sweetest messenger and 
t«nibas,SS<lrix; in the world ; so ;exact 
m her messages— so brisk on her er- 
had the vivacity of ten 
^'.^and the humour of a 
Wbble bo<^<of wit.’ She asked a hun- 
dred im as many topics, and 
^®^Kt things in life, , ,Whfin 
weep, one passing ob- 
wmi her made him laugh 
WVhen,^ lua*, oppi'es]^td spirit 


wretched Elinor, and trace her in her 
flight; Whilst her own accusing con- 
science takes from her pillow the soft- 
ness of its down, andthevlsbmof.her 
husband, as she last saw him, haunts 
her at every turn like a ghosht-atnk-« 
ing terror even to her ihoughtless 
heart, and bestowing a corse upon her 
life which she had neither ibceseen 
nor thought of, let us do her justice. 
Vice itself is not allludeousness. The 
immortaLsonl cannot be all pbllution. 
Defaced, and smirched |t may be— 
cmellylmisi^ed and blotted over by ^ 
the sin and passion of mmtality ; but 
it wifl^ahdmpt, proclaim its origin in 
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tho ^doi)tl)s of degradation. There was the aifdwei^^ ** Cotiree yen call 
have been glimpses of the heavenly for what you ^lease-^-you got slch 
gift when it has been buried deep, lots of itaoney. Ifon have any kind of 
deep in the earth— beams 0 |f its light water yon think pr6;^e)>—froiu 
in tho murkiest and blackest day ! water*up to 
Elinor was guilty— lost here beyond Yon are sure there were no Wt- 
tho power of rOdeiUption-^she was ters fbr me at the post ? ” IdqUhred thh 
'selfifeli and unworthy; yet not wholly feeble voice. < » ^ J * * 

selilbh-^not utterly unworthy. 1 am Confe, stop dat, if you pfehldv 
not her apologist— 1 appear not here That joke's damned stale and aggi%^ ' 
to plead her cause. Heaven knows, vating^ Whenever I ask you for 
my sympathy is far away— yet 1 will money, yon send me to thp post, 
do her justice. 1 will be her faithful What de devil postman see in my 
chi’Otiicler. face to give me money ? ” 

Upon' the fourth day of her elope- IJlmor knocked again and again ; 
^meut she had reached Lyons. Here, still tin answered, sho opened the door, 
^against the wish of tho Earl of Min- Jn tho apartment wliich she entered) 
den, ^hc expri's^ed a determination she perci ived, grinning out of Iho win- 
to remain for at least a day: she de- dow, with his broad arms stretched 
sired to see the city — moreover, bhe under his black face, the nigger of our 
liad.iriends— one of whom sho was eaily ac(]imintance— the old ilervant 
auxins to comniniiicate with, and of her father's house— the gcntlcmaib 
might never sec again. Who he was ^who had represented tho yaho^ upon 
sho did not say, nor did his lordship tlift eVfhiL^of lUy introduction to the* 
learn, before they quitted the city on general— the fascinating Augustus* 
the following day. The reader shall Behind him, on a oouCh that "Was 
be informed. drawn *01086 to the wall, and sur- 

It was on the afternoon of tho day mounted by a dingy drapeiy, lay— 
of their arrival in Lyons that Elinor her father— a shadow of his former 
paid her visit to the friend in ques- self— ini'-crably attired, and very^ ill, 
tion. Ho resided in a narrow street as it would seem, mentdly and bodily* 
leading from the river-side into the Both the yahoo and the general stai't- 
denscst and most populous thorough- cd upon her entrance, for which they 
fares of that extensive manufacturing were evidently wholly Unprepai^d. 
town : the house was a humble one, “ Elinor ! " said tlio general, yCtt 
and tolerably quiet. The door was have received my letter?” 
open, and she entered. She ascended “ I have,” was the reply— scarcely 
a tolerably- wide stone staircase, and heard— with such deep emotion was 
stopped before a door that led Into an it spoken I 

apartment on the fourth floor. She .“And you cannot help me?” ho 
knocked softly: her application vas asked again, with a distracted air. 
not recognised — but sho hcai d a voice “ 1 can,” bhe answered— I wlll**^ 

with which she was familiar. it is here— all you ask— take it— te- 

“ Cuss him impeience I ” it said ; pan* to my mother— save her— your- 
‘•him neber satisfied. I broke my self.” 

heart, sar, in your service, and d— n She presented him with a paper 

him— no latitude.” «* as sho spoke. He opened it eagerly. 

Don't you turn against me, toO,” and his eye glittered again as he pe^ 
answered a feeble voice, like that of rused it. 

a sick man. “ I shall be well again Did yon get it easDy, child?’* he 
soon, and we will pubh on, and meet said. 

them at Marseilles.” “No— with difficulty— great dlfi- 

“Push on! 1 don’t understand culty,” she answered wildly.s, “But 
‘ push on,’ when fellow ’s not got half- there it is. It will relieve yon from 
penny in the pocket. Stuck to you your present trouble, and pay your 
like a trump all my life ; it’s not the 

ting to bring respectable character Augustus- we will start to 
into dis ’ere difficulty.” night,” said the general anxiously* 

“ Give me something to drink.” “ we will not lose a moment.” 

“ l^at you like, old genl’man ?” “ Father,” said Elinor, with agita- 
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I 6iv*e Sintfairnodded aumt. 

Idvo to 3 my mother. I have seat idl And now ^ your witnesses, Mi 
that 1 could procure tov her comfort Sinclair. * We must look them itp, 
i^Hul happiness. I tell- you, father, it The chio^ 1 presume, are abroad.*’ 
iwAs tiot obtained without some sacri- Many are, necessarily,” answered 
ftce. Spend it not rashly— ^voi 7 coin Bupert. “There is one gentleman, 
will have its value. 1 may not be however, in England, with whom 1 
able to send you more. Tdl her not am ans;ious that you should put your- 
tb curse me when she hears tny name self * in immediate eommimication. 


mentioned as it will be mentioned, 
but to forgive and forget me.”« 

‘The j|ld man was reading the bank- 
bill wmlst his daughter spoke, and 
had eyes and eai's for nothing else. 

“ We shall never forget you, dear 
child,” he said, almost mechanically. 

Ho folded the bill carefully, put it 
into Ills pocket, buttoned that as care- 
fnlly, and looked up. The .daughter 
had departed. 

Bupert Sinclair recovered from the 
-wound ho had received, and from the 
aubsequent operatiou \ but strength 
came not as quickly as it had been 
promised, or as he could wish. He 
removed, after many months, from 
the inn, aud commenced his ♦journey 
homcwai'ds. To be released from the 
tie which still gave his name to her 
Who had proved himself so utterly 
unworthy of it, was his first business ; 
his second, to provide instruction and 
maternal care for the yoiing creature 
committed to his love. He travelled 
% i^hort and easy stages, and ar- 
med at length in London. He was 
MibimA and calm. All thoughts of 


When I went abroad, he was at Ox. 
fprd, residing in the college, of -wliicl 
he is a fellow. He is my oldest friend 
IJe is well acquainted with my earl} 
history, and is aware of all the cir- 
cumstances* of my marriage. Hema} 
be of great service to us both : you. 
he may save much trouble — me, 
infinite pain.” 

“ Just so,” said the lawyer. “ Ancl 
his name ? ” 

“ Walter Wilson, Esq. of 

College, Oxford.” 

“ I will fish him up to-day,” saki 
the legal man. “ We sluill have ar 
easy case. There will be no defence, 
I presume ? ” 

“ Hardly!” answered Sinclair. 

“ Judgment by default! You will 
get heavy damages, Mr Sinclair. 
Lord Mindcn is as rich as CiKi.sus ; 
and the case is veiy aggravated. 
Violation of friendship — a bosom- 
friend — one whom you had admitted 
to your confidence aud licarlh. 
must have these points proraincntlj 
put. I shall retain Mr Thessaly. 
That man, sir, was born for these ag- 


reveiige had taken leave of his mind ; 

desired only to forget the past, 
siiidtQ ’livo for the future. He had 
and suffered the evil effects 
Qf a falsa education. lie was resolv- 
ed that ins child should be more mer- 
ci^y dealt with. He. had but one 
tank to accomplish in life. He would 
tSmtirio thejetter. 

Waited upon his legal ad- 
vilei^ ds soon as be reached the me- 
That functionary heard his 
.stati^ment with a lugubrious 
couiitetifmcei and sighed profoundly, 
tte^tl^ougli he were voiy sorry that tho 

sir,” said he, 
of a noble 
and' nngratefnl 
however, must'uot 
the knife. What 
is better to do cheer- 
t you think 1^0 ? 


gravated cases.” 

“rYou will write to Mr Wilson ?” 
said Sinclair, mournfully. 

“ This very day. Don’t be un- 
happy, Mr Sinclair— -you have a capi- 
tal case, aud will get a handsome 
veixlict,” 

“ When you have heard from Mi 
Wilson, let me know. 1 wish to ar- 
range an interview with him, aud 
have not the heart , to write myself. 
Tell him I am in town — that I mnst 
see him.” ■ 

“ I will do it. Can I offer you a 
glass of wine, Mr Stnriair, or any rc- 
freshmkit T You look pale and lan- 
guid.” 

“ NonCi I thank yon 1 ” 

“ And the little lady in the par- 
low?*’ 

“I km obliged to you--nothing. 
I must go to her— ^ have kept her 
waiting. Good-morning, sir.*’ 



Sinclair joined bi^ dangbter, and 
proceeded witii her to bis hotel. She 
was still his constant companion. He 
did not move without her. llfeauxicty 
to have the . child always at his side 
bordered on insanity. Whether he 
quitted his home for anausement or 
busitess, she must accompany him, 
and clasp the only hand that he had 
now to offer her. He dreaded to be 
alone, and no voice soothed him but 
that of the little chatterer. How fond 
he was of it— of her— ‘Who shall say I 
or how necessary to his' existence the 
treasure be had snatched iVom ruin in 
the hour of universal wreck ! 

Before visiting his lawyer, Sinclair 
had dispatched a private communica- 
tion to his old serving-man, John 
Humphreys, who, upon the breaking 
up of Rupert’s establishment, had re- 
turned to the service of Lord Railton, 
his ancient master. That trusty ser- 
vant was already at the hotel when 
Sinclair, reached it. 

“ You have spoken to nobody of 
my being here, Humphreys,” said 
Rupert, when, ho saw him. 

To nobody, your honour.” 

“ Then follow me !” 

When they had come to Sinclair’s 
private room, he continued — 

“ My father, Humphreys— Tell me 
quickly how he is.” 

“ Oh, a world better, sir.” 

Thank God! And my mother?” 
“ Breaking, sir.- This last affair” — 
“ They are in town ? ” 

“ Yes, your lionour— yon will call 
upon them, won’t you ? It will do her 
ladyship’s heart good to see you again 
— ^thpu^i, saving your honour’s pre- 
sence, you looks more like a spectre 
than a human being.” 

No, Humphreys, I cannot see 
them. They must not oven know 
that' I am now in London. I would 
have avoided this interview, could I 
have quitted En^and again without 
some information respecting them. I 
sbaU be detained here for a few days 
-^It mfty be for weeks — ^but I return 
again to the Continent, never again to 
leave it.” 

“ Do you think them foreign doc- 
tors understand your case, sir ? ” 

My case!” 

Yes, sir— you are not well, I am 
sure. , You want feeding and building 


up— JBuglish, beef and boer. Them, 
foreigners am killing, you,” 

Rupert smiled. , , 

You’ll excuse me, sir* but laughr 
lug isn’t a good slj^, a m/aii has. 
reason to cry.” , > < . 

Rupert shuddered, u . 

“ I beg your pardon, sir— I didn’t 
mean that,” continued the honest , 
low. “ I did not refer to your 
ings. J meant your health, sir, Liya, 
well, sir ; eat good English faro, and 
take the bilious pills when you aro 
out of sorts.” 

John Humphreys was dismissed 
with many tlianks for his sympathy, 
and advice, and with strict fqjunctiOns 
to maintain silencercspectingRupert’s 
movements. Had Sinclair learned 
that his parents were ill, or needful 
of bis presence, he would have gone 
to them at once. They were weBc^ 
why should he molest them, or bring 
fresh anguish to their declining years? 

I received the communication of 
Sinclair’s lawyer, and ansvrered it re- 
spectfully, refusing the interview that 
was asked. As 1 have already inti- 
mated, I bad avoided his house and 
himself from the very moment that ! 
had obtained what seemed ocular de- 
monstration of guilt, which that of His 
friend and patron, the Earl of Min den 
himself, could not surpass. Whilst 
reports of that guilt came to me 
through the medium of servants, ho^r 
ever trustworthy, and strangers, bor^- 
over disinterested, 1 had resisted them, 
as cruel inventions and palpable slan^ 
ders. W ith the attostationof toy owni 
eyes, I should have been an idiot hud , 
T come to any but one conclusSioU# ! 
how degrading soever that miAii 
be to my friend, or contradictorytfi 
all my past experience or precon- 
ceived hopes. Nothing, 1 solemnly 
vowed, should' induce me to speak 
again to the man, branded with in- 
famy so glaring, brought by his 
folly and vice so low. I had Hean|h 
in common witli the rest of the worR^ 
of the elopement, and possibly wilh. 
less surprise than the majority .of 
fellow-men. If 1. wondered at all . 
the affair, it was simply as ta 
much Rupert had been paid^for/ji^ 
consent^ and as to the yalue laq liM } 
fixed upon his reputation 
name. X reeeiyed the 





wi4 declined tO; ncoede 

T ' r!4s!j e^ reading In my room, upon 
H^e^i^nd morning after I h«4,|aiB- 
®atclied my answer to Mr Cribba, bf 
IlCarey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I 
t*^as roused by a knock' at tbe inner 
: ^dbor. I requested my visitor to walk 
in.. He did so. — ^.Rupert Sinclair, 
and liis child, stood before me ! 

I was fearfully shocked. He looked, 
indeed, more like a ghost *than a 
living man. Fifty years of pain and 
ankiety seemed written on a brow 
that had not numbered thirty sum- 
mers. His eye was sunk, his cheek 
was very wan and pallid. There was 
no expression in liis countenance ; he 
stood perfectly passionless and calm. 
Tbo little girl was a lovely creature. 
A sickening sensation passed through 
tne as 1 mentally compared her linea- 
iltonts with those of the joyous crea- 
ture whom I had met in Biyyb, qpd 
then referred to those of the poor 
father, so altered, so wofully and so 
^wonderfully changed ! She qlung to 
that father with a fondness that 
jBcCmed to speak of his desertion, and 
bf his reliance upon her for all his 
littlo happiness. 1 was taken by sur- 
prise ; I knew not what to do ; the 
memory of past years rushed back 
upon mb. X saw him helpless and 
forsaken. 1 could not bid him from 
my door ; I could not speak an un- 
Idnd word. 

"'.I placed a chair before the man, 
l^lioae strength seemed scarce sufS- 
dbtiit to support its little burden. 

, /** Sinclair,” I exclaimed, “ you are 
iUt” 

I am ! ” he answered. “ Very 
ill; worse than I had feared. They 
teQ meT miist leave the country, and 

mUder air. I shall do so shortly ; 
iftyi lteir sjtke, not my own,” ' 

little Alice put her delicate 
add^iditliastbr baud about her parent’s 
tiee, Shd patted; it to express her 
latitude or warm affection. My 
haiM UM spite of me. 

; f j Yourefds^ to meet me, Wilson,” 
quietly. \ ' 

Xbltt^ed to think that I had done 
'1 'fo]^q;^,'hvery thing in the 
of §ast intimacy, and in 
w^nsci^usness of what 1 how be- 


“ You refused to meet me,” he re- 
pealed. “ You did meJnjustice^ . I 
know yqurr thoughts, your cruel and 
unkind suspicions. I have come to 
remove them. .Waiter, you have 
cursed my name ; you shall live to 
pity my memory,” ’ 

“ Rupert,” I stammered, “ what- 
ever I may have thought or done, I 
assert that I have not willingly done 
you injustice. I have ” 

I loqked at the child, unwilling to 
say more in that innocent and holy 
presence. 

Sinclair understood me. He asked 
permission for her to retire into an 
adjoining • room. I told him that 
there was no one there to keep her 
company. He answered, that it did 
not matter ; she was used to be alone, 
and to wait hours for her parent when 
business separated them in a stranger’s 
house. “ They made it up at home,” 
ho added, and she was happier so 
than in the society of her governess.” 

Is it not so, Alice ? ” he asked, 
kissing her as he led her from the 
apartment. 

She answered with a kiss as waan 
as his, and a smile brighter than any 
ho could give, 

“ Wilson,” began Sinclair, as soon 
as he returned to me, “you know my 
history. The whole world knows it, 
and enjoys it. 1 have come to Eng- 
land to disannul our marriage. That 
over, I must save this life if possible; 
the doctors tell me 1 am smitten — 
that I shall droop and die. The mild 
air of Italy alone can save me. Ob> 
I wish to live for that young crea* 
ture's sake ! 1 caunqt yet afford to 
die.” 

“ Things arc not so, bad, I trust.” 

He shook his head, and proceeded. 

“ You, Wilson, must further, my 
viewg. I have acquainted my solici- 
tor with our former intimacy, anAof 
the part which you took in this unfor- 
tunate business. You may accelerate 
the affair by your co-operation and 
aid. You must not deny it ! Three 
mouths to me now are worth ten. times 
as many years.. need. peace of 

mind — repose: I. would seek them 
in the grave, and gladly, but for her. 

I n)ust find them in a land that will 
waft health to qae, and give roe 
strength , for coming duties. . ; You 
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uaufit stand by me now, if ever ; you 
must not leave me, Wilson, till we 
. have reached the opposite shore, and 
are safely landed.’’ 

** What can Ido!” * 

“ Much ! The solicitor says, every 
thing. Y our evidence is of the utmost 
consequence. Your assistance cannot 
he dispensed with. See him, and he 
will tell you more. We cannot depart 
until the marriage is dissolved. Should 
I die, slic must have no claim upon 
that tender innocent 1 ’’ 

“Rupert,” I exclaimed, “shall. I 
speak plainly to you V ” 

“ Ay,” he answered, growing erect, 
and looking me full in the face, “ as 
a man!” 

“ You demand of me,” I continued, 

“ a simple impossibility I I can do 
nothing for* you. I can give you no 
help, no counsel. Ask your own 
once-faithful conscience, that once 
stern and honest monitor, how I, of 
all men, can befriend you? I may 
speak only to destroy you and your 
cause together. Seek a better ally — 
a less shackled adviser. Is it not 
publicly known? — do I not know it? 
Rbpert, you have told me to speak 
plainly, and I will, I must. I say, 
do 1 not know that you yourself pan- 
dered to her profligacy ? Did 1 not, 
with these eyes, which, would to 
Heaven, had been blind ere tlicy had 
seen that miserable day — did I not, 
with these eyes, behold you walking 
before yonr door, whilst Lord Mindeu 
was closetediwith your wife? Did 
you not .turn back when you disco- 
vered he was there ? Did I not see 
you turn back? Answer me, Rupert. 
Didl?-didl?" . 

“ You did,” he answered, with per- 
fect equanimity. 

“ And,” I continued, “ acknow- . 
ledging this horror, you ask me to 
advance yonr cause, ^anil to speak on 
your behalf 1” 

“ 1 do,” he said, with a majestic 
calmness that confounded and abashed 
me — so prophetic was it of an ap- 
proaching justificationf so thoroughly 
indicative of truth and innocence. 

“ I do,” he repeated, looking at me 
steadily, and speaking with more emo- 
tion as he proceeded. “ Listen to me, 
Walter. . 1 am a dying man! Say 
what they will, the seeds of an incur- 
able disease arc sown within me. Do 
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n^hat I may,^^'h<rtifS are niimbefe^I, t 
and life is neaxly spanned. I speak' 
to you as a dying man. Yon saw tl^at 
child ! She is fri^dless, mothorliQss, 
and will be sborflj^ fatherless. I am ; 
^ about to consign her tp Heaven abd . 
its mercy. 1 cadnpt utter falsehood 
upon the verge' of eternity, leaving 
that dear pledge behind me. Upon 
my sacred honour, I speak the truth.’ ; 
Listei^to it, and believe, as you wopld 
believe a messenger accredited from 
the skies. I have been a fool, an idiot, 
weaker than the creature whom the 
lav^ deprives of self-control, and 
places in the custody of guards and 
keepers ; but my honour is as spotless 
as you yourself could wish it. You 
knew of my difficulties : spmcthiifg yOtt 
kuew also of iny introduction to tho 
Earl of Minden— an aged villain— yes 
aged and old enough to disarm bus-- 
picion, if no stronger reason existed 
tc^IesWoy '4; bnt there was a stronger. 

1 marvelled at the extraordinaiy in- 
terest evinced for a stranger by this 
powerful and w'calthy nobleman ; but 
^vender ceased with explanation — and 
explanation from whom? from one 
whom 1 trusted as myself— frpm my 
wife, whom 1 loved better than my- 
self. It is nothing that 1 look back 
with sickening w onder nou\ I w’as her 
devoted husband then^ and I believed 
her. I w ould have believed her had she 
(Irawui upon my credulity a thousand 
times more laj-gely. AVhat devil put 
the lie into her soul 1 know pot, but 
early in the friendship of this lord^ 
she confided to ine the fact that Ge- 
neral Travis was not her father ; she 
had been consigned to him, she said, 
at an eai*ly age, but her actual parent 
w^as who ? — the brother of this saudfe 
Lord Minden. Itw^as a plartsible tale 
coming from her lips. I did not stay 
to doubt it. Other lies w'cre neces^^ 
sary to maintain the great falsehood \ 
but the fabric which they raised wa$^ 
well-proportioned and consistent in 
its parts. Why did I not enter 
home when Lord Miuden was closetpd 
with my wife ? You will remember, ^ 
that we speak of a time when >> 

was daily discussion concerning liny ' 
promotion. ‘ Her uncle,’ shd' a^iraj, 
again and again, ^ would clo''noil|ttP(’ 
for me if I were present. 
singular and obstinate inan,'*ahdNrb#t ■ 
make our fortune in his own way. 
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'♦'He.was angry with mo for running off 
ifith hia niece-rwhonij though, illegi- 
timate, ho had destined for greater 
honour than even an alliance with 
Lord Railton’s heir; he was further^ 
hurt at Lord Jlailton’s treatment of 
Elinor, and the proud neglect of my 
mother ; the conduct of my parents 
had inspired him with a dislike .for 
their son, and although for Elinor's 
s^e he would advance bur interests^ 
yet he would not consult me, or meet 
met in the m^itter. If I were present, 
her undo would say nothing — do no- 
. thing. This was reitei’ated day after 
4ay. From fountains that are pure, 
we look not for unclean waters. Trust- 
ing her with my whole heart and soul, 
1 should have committed violence to 
my nature had 1 doubted her. It 
was impossible : with the plausibility 
of Satan, she had the loveliness of 
angels 1 Xow I sec the artifice and 
fraud — ^now I feel the degradfffion— 
now the horrible position in which I 
stood i»too frightfully apparent I But 
what avails it all I God forgive me 
for my blindness I He knows my 
innocence 1 '' 

The injured and unhappy husband 
stopped from sheer exhaustion . Shame 
overspread my face ; bitter reproaches 
filled my heart. I had done him cruel 
wrong. Irosefrommy seat, and em- 
braced hith. I fell upon my knees, 
and asked his forgiveness. 

“ ’Walter,’' he said, with overflow- 
ing , eyes ; “ you do not think me 
guilty?” 

Punish me not, llupcrt,” I an- 
swered, “ by asking me the question. 
The sorceress was a subtle one. T 
knew her to be so.” 

Name her not, friend,” proceeded 
l^clair ; “ I have already forgiven 
her. I seek to forget her. Life is 
fiatefiil to me, yet I must live if pos- 
sible for my darling Alice. You will 
retum'^to town with me, will you not, 
ahd hasten on this business?” 

‘‘ I wilt not leave you, Rupert,” I 
replied, “ till I have seen you safely 
tlnraugh it, and on the seas. Wo will 
lose AO time. Let us go to London 
^ this very day.” * 

; No time waa losti. Wo set ottt in 
Jho courlg^ bf,a few hours, and the 
next day were closeted with Mr 
Cfribbs. Letters produced by Sinclair 
corroborated all that he had said 


touching the cheat that had ' been 
plai^d upon him. ^tounded as 1 
had been by Ms explanation, It would 
liavo ai’gucd more for my wisdom, to. 
say nothing of my friendship, had I 
suspected at the outset some artifice 
of the kind, and shoTO more eager- 
ness to investigate the matter, than to 
conclude the hitherto unspotted Sin- 
clair so pre-eminently base. The fault 
of his nature was credulity. Hid I 
not know that he trusted all men with 
the simplicity of childhood, and be- 
lieved m the goodness of all things 
with the faith and fervour of picty^ it- 
self ? Had I no proofs of the wilynpss 
of the woman’s heart, and of the 
witchery of her tongue ? A moment’s 
reflection Would have enabled fne to 
be just. It was not the smallest tri- 
umph of the artful Elinor that her 
scheme robbed me of that reflection, 
and threw me, and all the world be- 
sides, completely off the scent. 

Mr Cribbs was the very man to 
carry on this interesting case. He 
lost not a moment. He had been con- 
cerned, as he acknowledged, in more 
actions of the kii^d than could bo sa- 
tisfactory to himself, or complimen- 
tary to the virtue of his country, and 
he knew the salient points of a ease 
by a kind of moral instinct. His wit- 
nesses were marshaled — his plan was 
drawn out ; every thing promised com- 
plete success, and tlic day of trial 
rapidly approached. 

That day of trial, however, Rupert 
w^as not to see. The Jrcat anxiety 
w'hich he suffered in the preparation 
of his unhappy cause — the affliction 
he had already undergone, preying 
upon a shattered frame, proved too 
great an obstacle to the slow appli- 
ances of healing nature. Ho sank 
gradually beneath the w'^eight of his 
gi’cat sorrows. /\bout a month pre- 
viously to the coming off* of the suit 
which he had brought against the 
Earl of IMindeii, conscious of growing 
still weaker and weaker, he resolved 
to have a consultation of his physi- 
cians, and to obtain from them their 
honest opinion of his condition. Tliat 
consultation was hold. The opinion 
was most unfavourable.- Rupert heard 
it without a sigh, and prepared for his 
great change. 

He spent the day upon which his 
doom was pronounced — alone. ‘The 
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fbHowing day fouiid liim ' at an early 
hoilr at the family mansion iii GfosVe- 
nor Square, — ^not alone, — ^for his little 
Alice was with him. He knocked at 
the door, — the well-known porter 
opened it, and started at the melan- 
eholy man he saw. Sorrow and sick- 
ness claim respect, and they found it 
liere. The porter, knew not whether 
he- should please his master by ad- 
mitting the visitors, but he did not 
think of, turning them away. They 
passed on. His name was announced 
to his mother. She came to him at 
once. 

Rupert !” cried Lady Railton, 
looking at him with astonishment. 

‘‘‘ Mother," he answered placidly, 
“ I have brought you my child — tlic 
innocent and unoffending. She will be 
an orphan soon — as you %iay guess. 
You w:ill protect and be a motlier to 
her?" 

The i)roudcst of women was suffi- 
ciently humbled. The prodigal was 
received with a tenderness that came 
too late — a welcome that had nothing 
of rejoicing. He was forgiven, but 
his pardon availed him nothing. He 
was watched and attended with affec- 
tionate care, when watching and 
attention could not add an hour|^D 
his life, or one consolation to his 
bruised spirit. The trial came on, 
a verdict was prononiiccd in favour of 
the plaintiff. Tho knot that had been 
violently tied was violently broken 
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asunder. Upon ’ the evening pi*eced- 
ing that day, Rupert Sinclair had fin- 
ished with the earth. He died, with 
his little darling kneeling ak his side. 
He died, breathing her name. 

Years have passed since that Hour. 

I ha«i seen much since I followed my 
oor friend to his last resting-place, 
t has been my lot to behold a proud 
and Intughty woman instructed by 
misfortune, and elevated by human 
grief. Lady Railton repaired the 
folly of a life by her conduct towards 
the child committed to her charge. 
She did her duty to tho lovely Alice ; 
she fulfilled lier obligations to her 
father. — I have seen vice terribly pun- 
ished. A few months ago, I stood at 
a pauper’s grave. It was the grave ^ 
of Elinok TjtAVTs. Deserted by‘ 
Lord Mindcn, she descended in the 
scijle of vice, — for j^cars *she lived in 
obscurity,— she was buried at the 
public charge. The family of Gene- 
ral Travis has long since been extinct. 
The mdney with which his daughter 
silpplicd him in Lyons enabled him 
to compound with a merchant, whose 
name he had forged, and to leave 
Europe for ever. 

The little Alice is a matron now, 
but lovely in the meridian of her vir- 
tuous life, as ill her earlier morn. She 
is the motber of a happy family— her- 
self its brightest ornament., 
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' HDCHEULaA. 


S',' ’ ' ^ I?- ^ 

l^^fOamed tb« i^mewhat barbar- 
tftis and' nnisl^lljgiblo word that beads 
article. Let biqi sot be deterred 
bj a naiae from the investigation of 
facts, ,j30r bindared by the tepulsivo 
magic of harshly-sounding syllables 
DromTambling with ns through the 
p^es of an amusing and clever book. 
^CHELAGA is neither a heathen 
god' nor a Mohawk chief, an Indian 
cacique nor a Scandinavian idol, but 
simply the ancient and little known 
name of a welbknown and interesting 
country. Under it is designated a 
vast and flonrisbing territory, a bright 
jewel ill England’s cro^vn, a land 
whose daily increasing population, if 
only pai’tiaily of British origin, yet is 
ruled by British laws, and euj^s the 
blessings of British institutions. On 
the continent of North America, over 
whose southern and central portions 
the banner of repubUcanism exulting- 
ly floats, a district yet remains where 
monan^ical government and couscr- 
;Viitive principles are upheld and re- 
epdeted. ^ By nature it is far from 
being the most favoured 'region of that 
World which .Columbus first dis- 
covered and Spaniards and English 
fi^t colonized. It lias neither the mi- 
neral wealth of Mexico nor the luxu- 
rfant- fertility of the Southern States. 
Within its limits no cotton fields wave 
or sngar- canes rustle-, the tobacco 
plojit displays not its broad and valu- 
able leaf; the crimson cochineal and 
the indigo are alike unknown ; 
no mines of silver and gold freight 
l^alleons for the Eastern world. Its 

S dtice is indttstnouely wrnug from 
hbom fields and a rigid climate — 
not generously, almost spontaneously, 
yieloOi 6y a glowing temperature and 
teemiiiE soli. The corn and timber 
which exchanges for European ma^ 
imfiietum and luxuries, arc results of 
the, white man’s hard and honest la- 
bour; not of tbe blood and sweat and 
{Unrequited IfxU Of fiageilatedi^negroes 
and QppiUifi^:;^ Indians. From the 


Lakes and the St Lawrence to Labra- 
dor and the Bay of Hudsomthis coun- 
try* extends; Its name is Canada. 

Mr Eliot Warburton, a gentleman - 
favourably known to the English pub- 
lic, as author of a‘ pleasant book of 
travel in the East, has given the 
saiiction and benefit of his editorship 
to a narrative of rambles and obser- 
vations in the Western hemisphere. 
We put' little faith in editorships ; 
favour and affection have induced 
many able men to endorse indifierent 
books; and we took up liockdaaia 
With all duo disposition to bo difficult, 
and to resist an imposition, had such 
been practised. Even ttic tender and 
touching compliments exchanged be- 
tween author and editor iu their re- 
spective prefaces, did not mollify us, 
or'disposc us to look leniently upon a 
poor production. We are happy to 
say that wo were speedily disarmed 
by the contents of the volumes ; that 
wo threw aside the critical cat-o’-ninc- 
tails, whose deserved and w'ell-applicd 
lashes have made many a literary sin- 
n^ to writhe, and prepared for the 
more grateful task of commending the 
agreeable pages of an intelligent and 
imprej udlced trav ellcr. Since the lat- 
ter chooses to bo anonymous, we have 
no right to dispel his incognito, or to 
seek so to do. Concerning him, there- 
fore, wo will merely stfitc what may 
be fmtkered from his book.; that he 
is plump,' elderly, good-tempered, and 
kind-hearted, and, wc suspect, anex- 
militaire, 

Before opeUing the campaign in 
Canada, let us, for a moment, step 
ashefre in what our author styles the 
fishiest of modern capitals, St John’a, 
Newfoundland. Here codfish are the 
one thing universal $ acres of s1}eds 
roofed with cod, laid out to dry, boats 
fishing for cod, ships loading with it, 
fields manured with it, and, best of 
all, fortunes made by it. The accom- 
plishments of the daughter, the edu- 
cation of the son, the finery of the 
mother, the comforts of the father, 


’ Of, England in the New World, fldited by Eliot Wabburi^IW, 

- Two Volumes. London ; 1846 , 
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paid for with this profitable 
The population subafst ^on it ; figu- 
ratively, not literally. For, although 
the sea is^ alive with cod, the earth 
covered with it, and the air impreg- 
nated with its odour, it is* carefully 
banished from the dinner-table, and 
^^an observation ii^ade on its absence 
from that apparently appropriate po- . 
sition, excited^ as much astonishment 
as if I had made a i^mark to a Nor- 
thumberland squire that he had not a 
head-dish of Newcastle coals." But 
the abundance which renders it un- 
palatable to the Newfoundlanders, 
procures them more acceptable viands, 
and all the luxuries of life. The cli- 
mate ungenial, the soil barren, crops 
arc difilchlt to obtain, and rarely ripen ; 
even potatoes aild vegetables are but 
scantily compelled from the niggard 
earth; fish, the sole produce, is the 
grand article Of barter. In exchange 
for his lenten ration of bacaUao^ the 
Spaniard sends his fruits and Xcrcs, 
the Portuguese his racy port, the 
Italian his Florence oil and Naples 
maccaroni. Every where, but espe- 
cially in those “countries of the Ca- 
tholic persuasion" where the fasts of 
the Eomiah church are most strictly 
observed, Newfoundland finds cus- 
tomers for its cod and suppliers of its 
wants. ^ 

Excepting in the case of a boundary 
question to settle, or a patriot re- 
volt to quell, Canada obtains in Eng- 
land a smaller share than it deserves 
of the public thoughts. It does not 
appeal to the. imagination by those 
attractive elenicnts of interest which 
so frequently rivet attention on others 
of our colonies. India is brought into 
dazzling relief by its Oriental magni- 
ficence and glitter, and by its feats of 
arms; the West Indies have wealth 
and an important central position; 
our possessions towards the South 
polo excite curiosity by their , dis- 
tance and comparative novelty. But 
Canada, pacific and respectable, 
plain and unpretending, to many sug- 
gests npi other idea timn that of % 
bleak and thinly-peoplod region, with 
little to recommend it, even in the 
way of picturesque scenery or natural 
beauty. Those who have hitherto 
entertained such an opinion may feel 
surprised at the following description 
of Quebec. 


' “ Take mountain and plain, aiiuii^; 
ous river and broad tranquil waters,' 
stately ship and tiny boat, gentle hill 
and shady valley, bold headland and 
rich fruitful fie!ds|| frowning battle- 
ment and cheerful villa, glittering 
dome and rural spire, fiowery garden 
and sombre forest — gfonp them all 
into the choicest'picturo of Idesd beauty ^ 
your fancy can create-.^arch It over 
with a cloudless sky-alight it up with 
a radiant sun, and, lest the sheen 
should be too dazzling, hang a veil 
of lighted haze over all, to soften the 
lines and perfect the repose ; yon will . 
then, have seen Quebec on .this Sep- 
tember morning." 

The internal arrangements of the 
chief port and second town of Canada 
do hot correspond with its external 
appearance and charming environs. 
The public buildings are ugly; the 
iinsymrnetrical streets twist and turn 
in every possible direction — are nar- 
row a^ quaint aspect, composed 
of houses irregularly placed and built. 
The suburbs, chiefly peopled by French 
Canadians, are of wood, with excep- 
tion of the churches, hospitals, and 
convents. The population of the city, 
which now amounts to forty thousand 
souls, has increased fifteen thousand 
during the last fifteen years^ The 
people are as motley as their dwel- 
lings ; in all things there is a curious 
mixture of French and English. ‘ ‘ You 
see over a comer house, ‘ Cul de Sac 
Street on a sign-board, * Ignaee 
Bougainville, chemist and druggist.* 
In tlie shops, with Englteh money you 
pay a Frenchman tor English goods ; 
the piano at the evening party of Mrs 
What*s-her-name makes Dutch con- 
cert with the music of Madame Chose's 
soiree in the next house. Sad to say, 
the two races do not blend ; they are 
like oil and water— the English the 
oil, being the richer and at the top.*? 
The difference of descent tells its tale ; 
the restless, grumbling Anglo-Saxon 
pushes his way upwards, energetic 
and indefatigable; the easy-going, 
contented French* Canadian, remains 
where he is, or rather sinks thanrisea^ 
The latter has many good qualities ; 
ho is honest, sqber, hardy, kind, and 
courteous. Brave and leyaij he Wife 
lingly takes the field in defence of the \ 
established gorernment and of British 
rights.. ,The most, brilliant explpit; of 
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last American war ia recorded 
of three hundred French Canadians 
under M. de Salaberry, who. by their 
resolute maintenance ofa welUadeoted 
position, compelle^eneral Hampton, 
with a parh of arffllery and a body of 
4roops twenty times as nmneroos as 
-themselves, to evacuate Lower Ca- 
^nada. Simple, credulous, and easily 
^worked, upon, it was at the incitatiOn 
of a few knaves and adventurers that 
a poirtion of tlie French populktioE' 
were brought to share in the rebellion 
" of 1837. There is little danger of 
^mother such outbreak, even though 
colonial demagogues should again agi- 
taCd, ^ench republicans again rave 
!abottt British tyranny towards then* 
Oppressed bi’cthren, and though the 
remse and rabble of the Statei^ should 
/Oneemore assemble upon the frontier 
to aid and abet an insurrection. The 
abortive result of the last revolt, the 
Jitde sympathy it found amongst the 
“masses of the population, IJio jiilicicws 
and conciliatory measures of recent 
^vemors, have combined to win over 
W disaffected, and to convini^e them 
that it is for their true interest to 
continue under the mild rule of Great 
Biitain. An excellent feeling has 
been shown by all parties during our 
late difficult relations with the United 
j^ates. “ The Americans arc alto- 
^ber mistaken,’’ said the leader of 
the Upper Canada reformers, if 
they suppose that political differences 
in Can^a arise from any sympathy 
with them or their institutions ; ■ we 
have our differences, but we are per- 
^cUy able to settle them ourselves, 
and will not suffer their interference.” 

My country men,” said one of the 
onost influential French Canadians, 
during a discussion on the militia bill, 
would be the first to rush to the fron- 
' tier, and joyfully oppose their breasts 

V to, the foe ; the last shot fired on this 
continent in defence of.Hhc Britisli 

^ crown Wdll be by the liand of a IVeuch 
, Cana^an. By habits, feeling, and re- 
ligion, we arc monarchists and cou- 
aervatives,’^ 

> When such sentiments are expressed 
; by the heads of the opposition, there 
Uttlo fear for Can^a, and ambi- 

V tibus demiocr^s must be content to 
i^sh sonllwards. In a northerly 
, dii^ion it would bo absurd for tbbm 

either to propagate their 


principles or extend their territory. 
They believe that in the event of a 
war ,with £iigland> twenty or thirty 
.thousand militia would speedily over- 
run and conquer Canada. In a clear 
and comibwhensiye statements of Ca- 
nada’s means of defence, the author 
of Ilot^dago, shows the toUy of this 
belief, which assuredly can only be 
seriously entertained by men over- 
weeningly presumptuous or utterly 
oblivious of the events -of thirty ye^^s 
ago. When, hi 1812, we cam© to 
loggOfheads with our Yankee cousins, 
and they walked into Canada, expect- 
ing, as they now would, -to walk over 
it, they soon found that they were to 
take very little by their motion. The 
whole numbei* of Britiisih troops then 
in the colony was under two thousand 
four hundred men. Upper Canada 
“was comparatively aAvlldemes's, occu- 
pied by a^few scattered labourers, 
difficult to organise into militia, and 
including no class out of which officers 
could be made. ' Yet, even with this 
slender opposition, how did the in- 
A’aders fare? Where were the glori- ’ 
ous results so confidently anticipated ? 
Lot the defeat at Cluystler’s fai*m, the 
rout and heavy loss at Queenstown, 
the .surrender of General Hall with his 
Avholo army and the territory of Michi- 
gan, reply to the question. And to- 
day Low do matters stand ? “ Within 
the last twenty years, several entire 
Scottish clans, under their chiefs — 
M^Nabs, Glcngarys, and others, wor- 
thy of their warlike ancestors— have 
migrated hither. Hardy and faithful 
men from the stern hills of Ulster, 
and fiery but kind-hearted peasants 
from the south of Ireland, with sturdy 
honest yeomen from Yorkshire and 
Cumberland, have fixed" their homes 
in tlie Canadian forests. These immi- 
grants, Avithout losing tlieir love and 
reverence for the crown and laws of 
their native country, have become 
attached to their adopted land, where 
tlicir stake is now* fixed, .and are 
rbady to defend their properties aud 
tlicir goA^ernment against foreign in- 
vasion or dom^tie treason.” The 
militia, composed in great part of 
the excellent materials just enume- 
rated, is of the nominal strength of 
140,000 men. Of these a fourtlmight 
take the field, without their absence 
seriously impeding the commerce and 
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industry of the country. The when our great highway of the St 

dian arsenals are well supplied, and Lawrence is closed.” 
nearly eight thousand regular ^ogps The estimated coStofthe railway, as 

occupy the various garrisons. Quebec, far as Quebec, is three millions ster- 
with its strong fortifications and im- ling— a Sum far top large to be raised 
posing citadel, may bid defiance to any by private means m the colony. The 
force that could be brought against it advantages ^uld be manifold, and a 
from the States; important works have vast impulse would be given to the 
been erected upon the isljmd of Mont- prosperity of Canada. The Canar 
real: Kingston and its adjacent forts dians are anxious to see the scheme 
would require a large mmy and coiv carried out, but they look, to this 
responding naval force to subdue it ; countrv for aid. As one means of , 
Toronto would gjve the invaders some ' repaying the expenses of construction* 
trouble. Defensive works exist along it has been proposed that tracts of 
the frontier of Lower Canada. In no land along the line of road should be 
way baa the security of the colonies granted to the company : the railway 
been ncglcctedi or the possibility of a once completed, these would speedily 
W'ar overlooked. But there is yet one become of great value. The engineering 
measure whose ^i,doption the author of dilficultics are stated to be very slight. 
jF/( 0 C^c%a strongly «rges, whose’utili-* * Thid proposed railway brings, us 
ty is obvious, and which wo tinist in back to Quebec, whence we have been 
due time to see carried out. This is decoyed sooner than wc intended, by 
the construc 4 tion of a railroad, con- the discussion of Canada’s military ^ 
nccting the whede of British America; defences. Wc sincerely wish that 
commencing at Halifax and extend- tlipscgnay^nevcr be needed; that no 
ing, by Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, clouds may again overshadow our re- 
and Toronto, to Amherstburg and the lalioiis with the States, and that, 
far Tv^ost. The essential portion of should^siich arise, they may promptly 
the line is that from Halifax to Que- and amicably bo dissipated. In dis- 
bec, by which, when the' St Lawrence putes and discussions with the great 
is closed by ice, troops might bo fqr- American republic, this country has 
warded in a couple of days to the over shown itself yielding; far too mucli 
latter city. • In the spring of 1817, so, if such pliancy encourages to fur- 
we arc told, the canals will be com- tber encroachment. But if we are at 
plcted which are to open the great last met in a good spirit, if our for- 
lakes to our fleets. For summer time bearance and facility are read aright, 
that may suffice. But the five months’ it will be some compensation to Great 
winter must not bo overlooked. And Britain for having more than once 
apart from the military view of the ceded what she might justly have ' 
case, the benefit of such a railway would maintained. We shall not at present ' 
be enormous. “ It will strengthen the enter into tlie subject, or investigate 
intiinacy’betwcen this splendid colony how far certain English governments . 
and the seat of govcriimcnt : the emi- have been justified in relinquishing to 
grant from homo, and the produce American clamour, and for the sake of ' 
from the west, will then pass through peace, tracts of territory which it 
British waters and over British terri- would have been more dignified to 
tories only, without enriching the retain, even by the strong hand. In- 
cofiers of a foreign state. The Ame- significant though tlioso concessions 
ricans, with their great mercantile may individnally have appeared, their 
astuteness, are making every effort to sum is important. Were evidence of - 
divert the tfude of Canada into their that fact wanting, we should find It 
ehanncls, and to make us in every in the book before us. 
way dependent on them for our com- “ Extensive though may be this 
munications. The draw^back bill, by splendid province of Canada, it is yet 
which the custom-duties on foreign veiy diflerent indeed from what It 
goods arc refimded on their passiug originally was. In the fourteenth 
into our provinces, has already been year of the reign pf George the Third, ' 
attended with great success iu obtain- the boundaries of the province of Qua^ 
ing for them a portion of our carrying bee, as it was then called, Were diSr, 
trade, especially dinging the winter, fined by an act of the Imperial Far*' 
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^lisment. Bjtlita act it indi!de^*'ia ‘Cating their difficulties, aiids^Of 'lilc^ 

|t K^t^ent ;Of,» what fe , iiovf Kew , ring Warn© for pluiigii^ — *— 


gli^.ahd the \ , 

state of 


’ the jconn- fotp fir Van The ©ounti^ tiii^;rooked 

Pciinsylvftoiai . . on,4f . hot approvinglyi. at least pass- 

rIVer Ohio a^d jhe Missi^ipit lively ^ and, the critfoil, moment past, 
; no^n io "the IJudm’Vl^y territory, , , , has bomO no malice, and let by- 
yriere now. a great portion of th© rich gonea be bygones.^ Bnt if war, be- 
v^d dporishing Western States add cam© necessary^ the people of, Eng- 
'Vthbir streh^ to the neighbouring re- land wouldgwhilst deploring that ne- 
public. By gradual encroachments on cessity, enter upon It dieenully, and 
the , one hand, and concessions on feel conhdont of its result. I'bcre 
’ the other, by the misconstrnction of ^ must be no more boundary questions 
treaties and division of bounaaries,/ tramped up, no more attempts to chip 
have these vast and valuable tracts pieces off our frontier ; or, strong as 


j.;hountry been separated from the 
Hritish empire.’* 

: England has the reputation of hold- 
ing her own with a drm and tenacious 
grasp,^ and by foreign rivals it is im- 
' puted to her as a crime that she is 
greedy and aggressive, more apt to 
taiko with both hands, than to give 
up with either. If such bo really the 

f meral character of her policy, in 
orth America she has. stmngdy 
relaxed it. Koiie, it is true, not even 
our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic, 

‘ highly as they estimate their own 
weight and prowess, will suspect this 
j. country of giving way from other 
motives than a wish to remain on ami- 
. cable terms .with & relative and a 
^customeV. Bnt such considerations 

S uet not be allowed undue induence. 

would be unworthy the British 
character to dy to arms for a pique 
or a bauble; it would be still more 
^ degrading to submit patiently to a 
..syatematic scries of encroachments. 
Unquestionably, had France stood 
! fowards America in the same position 
that we do, with respect to Canada, 
and if America had pursued with 
, France the same coarse that she Las 
done' with us, there would long since 
!%aye been broken heads between 
jl^^chmen and Yankees ; probably 
at 'tnia very moment the tricolor and 
^ithe ©tars and stripes would halve been 
.buffeting each other by aea and land. 
:Vi^e do not set up Franco as an 
:am])l© to this country in that par- 
We are lesa sensitive than 


a , OidUc tieighboursy" and do not 
Ifoinjiy:© or peril substantial in- 
excessive punctiliousness. 

; th©r© at which for- 

i^©tic© nwr^Viiase. Governments 
lye up disputes, and made 

Bi.lithrongh feai’ of compli- 


the desire is to keep l&iends with 
Brother Jonathan, somctlung serious 
will ensue. Meanwhile^ and in case 
of accidents, it is proper and prudent 
to keep our bayonets bright, and to 
^put bolts and b^s upon the gates of 
Canada. 

In Quebec, our Hochelagian friend 
seems greatly to have epjoyed him- 
self. Judging from his account, it 
must be a pleasant place and eligible 
residence. Such quadrilling and pol- 
kaing, and riding and sleighing — pic- 
nics in the summer to the Chandi^xro 
falls and other beautiful places, fish- 
ing-parties to Lake Beaufort in the 
fine Canadian autumn, snow-shoing 
in the winter, fun and merriment at 
all seasons. In the Terpsichorean 
divcrtisemeiits above cited, onr author 
— being, as already observed, obese and 
elderly — ^took no share, but looked on 
good-humouredly, and slily noted the 
love-passages between the handsome 
English captains and pretty Cana- 
dian girls. The latter are most at- 
tractive. Brought out young, and 
mixing largely in society, they arc 
not very deeply read, but are ex- 
ceedingly loveable, and possess an 
indescribable charm of manner. Ow- 
ing probably to the extremes of heat 
and cold in Canada, beauty is there 
less durable than in the. mother 
country. Early matured, it speedily 
fades. The fair Canadians make good 
use of the interval, and find it abund- 
antly long to play havoc with the 
hearts of the other sex. The Eng- 
lish officers are .particularly suscep- 
tible to their fasdnations, and many 
marry in Canada ; as do a. lai'ge 
proportion of the English merclmnts 
who go over there* The style of dress 
..of these seductive damsels is simple, 
but tasteful. In winter, of course, 
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th^ey arc furred to the eyes, as a pro- 
tection from the piercing cold, which 
rivals that of Siberia. Muffed and 
gauntleted, well packed in bear and 
buffalo skins, they are 'driven about 
in sledges by their male friends, who 
wear huge fur caps, flapped over the 
cars, enormous blanket or buffalo 
coats, jack-boots, moose-skin moc- 
casins, and other contrivances equally 
inelegant and comfortable. The ex- 
treme dryness of the air renders the 
cold much more endurable than might 
be supposed. The sun shines brightly, 
the atmosphere is crisp and exhila- 
rating; there is rarely much wind. 
Under these circumstances, the ther- 
mometer may go down, as it fre- 
quently does, to thirty or forty degrees 
below zero, without any serious in- 
convenience or suffei-ing being felt. 
Wlicn a gale comes during the cold 
season, the eftcct is very different. 
Our author tells us of a cciilin Sun- 
day, “ when the thermometer was at 
thirty degrees below iicro, and a high 
wind blew at the same time. I'hc 
ertect, in many re&pects, was not un- 
like that of intense heat ; the sky was 
very red about the setting sun, and 
deep blue elsewhere ; the earth and 
river were covered with a thin haze, 
and the tin cross and spires, and the 
new snow, shone with almost unna- 
tural brightness ; dogs went mad 
from the cold and want of water; 
metal exposed to the air blistered the 
hand, as if it had come out of a fire ; 
no one went out of doors but from 
necessity’', and those who did, hur- 
ried along with their fur-gloved hands 
over their faces, as if to guard against 
an atmosphere infected with the 
plague ; for as the icy wind touched 
the skin, it scorched it like a blaze. 
But such a day as this occurs daily 
once in many years.” 

There is tolerable fishing and shoot- 
ing around Quebec; trout in abun- 
dance, salmon within five-and-twonty 
miles, snipe and woodcock, hare and 
partridge. Angling, however, is ren- 
dered almost as miplcasant an opera- 
tion for the fisher as for the fish, by 
the nio^itocs, tvhich aboniid in the 
summer*months, and are extremely 
troublesome in country places, though 
they do not venture into towns. Tip 
get good shooting it is necessary to 
go a coiisvdvrable dislanco. But the 
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grand pbject bf the Canadian chase is 
the cnorino'us moose-deer, which 
grows to the height Pf seven feet and 
upwards, and is sometimes fierce and 
dangerous* In the mbnth of Febru- 
ary, our author and a militaiy friend 
started on a moose-hunting expedi- 
tion, which lasted six days, and.ended 
in the slaughter of two fine specimens. 
They were gnidod by four Indians, 
belonging to a remnant of the llnVon' 
tribe, settled at the village of BorCtte, 
near (iucbcc ; a degenerate race, most- 
ly with a cross of the French Caua- 
diaii in their blood, idle, dirty^ covet- 
ous, and especially drunken. There 
arc other domesticated Indiads in 
Canada who bear a higher character. 
During the insurrection, a party of re- 
bels having appiioached the Indian 
village of Cauglirawaga, the warriors 
of the tribe hastily armed themselves, 
and sallied forth to attack them. 

' Taken by surprise, the insurgents were 
made prisoners, bound with their own 
sashes, and convoyed to Montreal 
jail.* The victors w^ere of the once 
powerful and ferocious tribe of the 
Six Nations. Their chief told the 
English general commanding, that, if 
necessary, he would bring him, within 
four-and-twenty hours, the scalps of 
every inhabitant of the neighbourhood. 
None of the Tied men’s' prisoners had 
been injured. 

The moose-hunting guides were of a 
very different stamp to the brave,,, 
loyal, and humane Indians of Caugh- 
rawaga. They were most disgusting 
and sensual ruffians, eating them- 
selves torpid, and constantly man- . 
ocuvring to get at the brandy bottle. 
As guides, they proved tolerably effi- 
cient. The account of the snow houses 
they constructed for the night, and of 
their proceedings in the “bush,” is 
highly interesting. Large fires were 
lighted in the sleeping cabins, but 
they neither melted the snow nor kept 
out the intense cold. “About mid- 
night I awokes fancying that some 
strong hand was grasping my should 
ders : it was the cold. The fire blazed 
away brightly, so close to onr feet 
that it singed onr robes and blanket ; 
but at our heads diluted spirits froze 
into a solid mass.” Another chrious 
example is given of the violence' of 
Canadian cold. A couple of houses 
were burned, and “ the flames raged 
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with fttry in the still air, bttt did not 
melt the hard thick snow on the roof 
it fell into the burning mins. The 
water froze in the engines ; hot water 
was then obtained, and as the stream 
hissed oif the fiery rafters, the par- 
ticles fell frozen into the flames be- 
low*” A sharp climate this ! but in 
spite of it and of various inconve- 
niences and hardships, the hunters 
reached the ravage or moose-yard, 
bagged their brace of deer, and re- 
turned to Quebec, satisfied with their 
expedition, still better pleased at 
having it over, and fully convinced 
that once of that sort of thing is 
enough for a lifetime. 

From Quebec to Montreal, up the 
St Lawrence, in glorious midsummer 
weather, our traveller takes us, in a 
reat American river-steamer, like a 
ouso upon the water, with a sort of 
upper story built upon deck, and a 
promenade upon its roof, gliding past * 
green slopes and smiling woodlands, 
neat country-houses and white cot- 
tages, and fertile fields, in wliicli'^tho 
habUans^ as the French Canadian 
peasants arc called, arc seen at work, 
enlivening their toil by their national 
song of La Claire Fontaine^ and by 
Other pleasant old ditties, first sung, 
centuries ago, on the flowery banks 
Of the sunny Loire. Truly there is 
something delightful and aflecting in 
the simple, harmless, contented life 
of these French Canadians, in their 
clinging to old customs — tlicir very 
costume is that of the first settlers — 
and to old superstitions, in their 
unaffected piety and gentle cour- 
t®By. They do not “ progress,” they 
are not go-a-hcad ; ” of education 
they have little; they are neither 
“ smart” nor “ spry ; ” but they are 
virtuous and happy. Knowing no- 
thing of the world beyond La beih 
Canady they have no desires beyond 
a tranquil life of labour in their mo- 
dest farms and peacefjil homesteads. 

Montreal is a handsome bustling 
town, with a prosperous trade and 
metropolitan aspect, and combines 
the energy and enterprise of an Amer- 
ican city with the solidity of an Eng- 
lish one. In size, beauty, and popu- 
latiou, it has made astonishing strides 
wHhiu the last few years. It owes 
much to the removal thither of the 
seat of goYcrument, more still to a 


first-rate commercial position and, to 
the energy of its inhabitants. Its 
broad and convenient stone wharf is 
nearly a mile in length ; its public 
buildings ard large and numerous, 
more so than is necessary for its pi'e- 
sent population of fifty thousand per- 
sons, and evidently built in anticipa- 
tion of a great and speedy increase. 
The most important in size, and the 
largest in the New World, is the 
French cathedral, within which, wo 
are told, ten thousand persons can at 
one time kneel. The people of Mon- 
treal are less sociable than those of 
Quebec ; the entertainments arc move 
showy but less agi’cenble. Tarty 
feeling runs high ; the elections are 
frequently attended witli much ex- 
citement and bittci-ncss ; occasional 
collisions take place between tJio 
English, Irish, and French races. 
Employment is abundant, luxury 
cousideiflble, plenty every where. 

It was during his journey from 
ISIontrcal to Kingston, performed 
principally in stemm-boats, that the 
author of Ilochelaga first had the feli- 
city of setting foot on tlic soil of tho 
States. JJappeiiing to mention that 
ho had never before enjoyed that 
honour, a taciturn, sallow-lookjng 
gentleman on board tho steamer, who 
wore a broad- brimmed white hat, 
smoked perpetually, but never spoke, 
waited till lie saw him fairly on shore, 
and then removed tho cigar from his 
mouth and broke silence. “ ‘ I reck- 
on, stranger,’ was his observation, 
‘you have it to say now that you 
have been in n free country.’ It 
W'as afterwards discovered that this 
enthusiast for ‘ free’ countries was a 
planter from Alabama, and that, to 
tho pleasui’cs of liis tour, ho united 
the business of inquiring for runaway 
slaves.” On this occasion, however, 
the singular advantage of treading 
republican ground was luxuriated in 
by our triivcller but for a very brief 
time. Ho had disembarked only to 
stretch his legs, and returning on 
board, proceeded to Lake Ontario 
and to Kingston — an uncomfortable- 
looking place, with wide dreaiAstreets, 
at tho sides of which tho graS grows. 
Nevertheless, it has some trade and' 
aB increasing population — tho latter 
rather Yankeefied, from the proximi- 
ty to, and constant intcrcoiirtc 
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Vith, the States. ■ They “g'liess” a 
few, and occasionally apeak throngh 
the nose more than is altogether 
becoming in British subjects and loy- 
al Canadians, both of whichj however, 
they untiuestionably are. Kingston 
is a favourite residence with retired 
officers of the English array and navy. 
The necessaries of life are very cheap ; 
shooting and fishing good; and for 
those who love boating, the inland 
ocean of Outario spreads its broad 
blue waters, enlivened by a host of 
steam and sailing vessels, fed by nu- 
merous streams, and supplying the 
dwellers on its banks with fish of 
A^aried species and peculiar excel- 
lence. '.riic majority of emigrants 
from the mother countiy settle in the 
lake districts, where labour is well 
remunerated and. farmer^^’ profits are 
good. But the fivc-and-tAventy thou- 
sand who annually airivc, arc as a 
(Iroji of Avater in the ocean ; they are 
imperceptible in that vast extent of 
country. Hero and there, it is true, 
one finds a tolerably wcll-pco])1ed 
district. This is the case in the vi- 
cinity of the Bay of (iuinle, a narrow 
arm of Lake Ontario, eighty miles in 
length, and in many places not more 
than one broad. ()n its shores the 
forests are rapidly giAing Avay to 
thriving settlements, some of them in 
situations of very great beauty.” 

To be in Canada Avithoiit Aisiting 
Niagara, Avould be equivalent to go- 
ing to Home without entering St 
l*ctcr’s. As in duty bound, our tra- 
veller betook himself to the Falls ; and 
ho distinguishes himself from many of 
those who have preceded him thither 
by describing naturally and unaffec- 
tedly thoir aspect, and the impression 
they made upon him. The “ever- 
lasting fine Avatcr privilege,” as the 
Americans call this prodigious cata- 
ract, did not at first strike him with 
awe; but the longer he gazed and 
listened, the greater did his admira- 
tion and astonishment become. Seftt- 
cd upon the turf, near Table Rock, 
Avhcnco the best view is obtained, he 
stared long and eagerly at the great 
Avonder, tntil ho was dragged away 
to inspect the various accessories and 
smaller marvels which hungry cicei*- 
rones insist upon showing, a^d con-* 
tiding tourists think it incumbent 
upon them to visit, Cockneyism 


and bad taste bare found their wajr 
even to Niagara. On both the Eng*^ 
lish and the American side, museum 
and camera-obscura, garden, wooden 
monument, and watch-tower abound ; 
and boys Avandor about, distributing 
IVIosaic puffs of pagodas and belvi-^ 
dorcs, whence the finest possible 
views are to bo obtained. Niagara, 
according to these disinterested gen- 
try and their poetical announcements,^ 
must bo scon from all sides; front 
above and from below, sideways and 
CA'^cn from behind. The tiweller is 
rowed to the foot of the Falls, or as 
near to it as possible, getting not a 
little Avot in the operation ; he is then 
seduced to the top of the pagoda, 
tAventy-five cents being charged for 
the accommodation ; then hurried off 
to Iris island, Avhere the Indians, in 
days long gone by, had their burying- 
groiind ; and, finally, having been 
■inducted •into an oil- cloth surtout, and 
a pair of hard, dirty shoes, he is com- 
pelled to shuffic along a shingly path 
cut eiit of the cliff, within the curve 
described by the falling Avator — thust 
obtaining ,a posterior view of the 
cataract. Chilled with cold, soaked 
and blinded by Ihc spray, deafened 
Avith the noise, sliding over iiiimorous 
cels, Avliich wind themselves, like 
wreathing snakes, round his ankles 
and into his shoes, he undergoes this 
last infliction ; and is then let loose to 
wander Avlicre he listeth, free from 
the monotonous vulgarity of guides 
and the wcai-isome babble of visitors, 
and haAing acquired the conviction 
that ho might as well have saved 
himself all this plague and trouble, 
for that, “ as there is but one perfect 
view for a painting, so there is but 
one for Niagara. See it from Table. 
Rock : gaze thence upon it for hours, 
days if you like, and then go home. 
As for the Rapids, Cave of the Winds, 
Buniing Springs, &c., Ac., you might 
as Avcll enter into an examination of 
the gilt figures on the picture frame^ 
as waste your time on them.” 

With the first volume of Ilochehga^ 
the author concludes his Canadian 
experiences, and rambles into the 
States— ‘beyond a doubt the most tick- 
lish territory a literary tourist calx 
A'enture . upon. Of the very many 
books that have been written concern- 
ing America, not one did we ever 
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hear of that was fortunate enough to 
find approval in the eyes of Ameri- 
jpans. And wic are entirely at a loss 
to. conjecture what sort of notice of 
and their country prove 
natisfactory to these very difficult 
gentry. None, we apprehend, that 
fell short of unqualified praise ; none 
that did not depreciate all other na- 
tions to their greater glorification, 
and set America and her institu- 
tions on that pinnacle of perfection 
which her self-satisfied sous persuade 
themselves they have attained. To 
pleaso their pampered palates, praise 
must bo unlimited ; no hints of posi- 
tive deficiency, or even of possible 
improvement, must chill the glowing 
eulogium. Censure, even conditional 
commendation, they cannot stomach. 
Admit that they arc brave and hos- 
pitable, energetic and industrious, in- 
telligent and patriotic; it will advance 
yon little in their good graces, iiiiiess* 
you also aver that they arc neither 
braggarts nor jealous ; that, as a na- 
tion, they are honest and honouriwblc ; 
as individuals, models of polished de- 
meanour and gentlemanly urbanity. 
Nay, when you have done all that, 
the chances are that some rcd-liot 
planter from tlie southern States calls 
upon you to drink Success to slavciy, 
and the Abolitionists to the tar-barrel ! 
The author of llochelmja is aware of 
, this weak point of the American cha- 
racter’: lie likes the Americans; 
considers them a wonderful people; 
praises them more than we ever hoard 
them praised, save by themselves; 
and yet, because he cannot shut his 
eyes to their obvious failings, he feels 
tnat he is ruined in their good opin- 
ion. On his way to Saratoga, lie fell 
in with a Georgian gentleman and 
lady, pleasant people, who begged him 
j frankly to remark upon any tiling in 
the country and its customs which 
. appeared to him unusual or strange. 
He did so, and his criticisms were 
tahen in good part till lie chanced 
upon slavery. This was the sore 
jipint, Liiekily there was a heavy 
^ swell upon the lake, and the Gcor- 
man became sea-sick, which closed 
;ibe discussion as it began to get 
Istomy. With other Americans on 
s, board tln^ steamer, our traveller 
.|OUght opportunities of discoursing. 
He round them courteous and intelli- 


gent; with a good deal of superficial 
information, derived chiefly from 
newspaper reading ; partial to the 
English, as iridividuals— but not as a 
nation ; prone to judge of English 
institutions and manners from isolated 
and oxceptiofaal example;^ ; to reason 
“on the state of the poor trom the 
Andover workhouse: on the aristo- 
cracy, from the late Lord Hertford ; 
on morality, from J)r Lardiicr.’’ 
Every where he met with kindness 
and hospitality; but, on the other 
hand, ho was not unfrcr|ucntly dis- 
gusted liy coarseness of manners, and 
compelled to smile at the utter want 
of ta(‘t which is an American cha- 
racteristic, and which inherent defect 
education, travel, good-humour, and 
kind-heartedness, are insufficient to 
eradicate o^ncutralise in the luitivos 
of the Union. “A friend, in giving 
me hints of what was best worth see- 
ing in the Capitol at "Washington, said, 
‘there are some very fine pictures. 
Oh, I beg pardon ; I mean that there 
is a splendid view from the top of the 
building.’ 1 knew perfectly well that 
those ])aiiitings, which his good-nature 
rebuked him for having incautiously 
mentioned, represented tlic siirremlcr 
of Ilurgoyne, and other similar scenes 
— in reality about as heart-rending 
to me as a sketch of the battle of 
Hexham would be. To this day, J 
admire my IVicnd’s kind intentions 
more tliau his tact in carrying them 
out.” 

The expectoration, chewing, and 
other nastinesses indulged in by many 
classes of Americans, and which have 
proved such fruitful tliemes for the 
facctiousncss of book-writers, are very 
slightly referred to by the author of 
IlocliHatja^ who probably thinks that 
enough has already been said on such 
sickening subjects. He attributes 
some of these peculiarities to a sort 
of general determination to alter and 
improve on English customs. In 
driving, the Americans keep the right 
side of the road instead of the left; 
in eating, they reverse the uses of the 
knife and fork ; perhaps it is the same 
spirit of opposition that prompts them 
to bolt their food dog- fashion and Avith 
railroad rapidity, instead of imitating 
the cleanly decorum with which Eng- 
Jishmclt discuss their meals. Talking 
of knives— in most of the country inns 
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they aix^ broad, roiiiid, and bJnnt at clothes, and live on the fat of the land : 


the point, in order tliat they may bo 
used as spoons, and even thrust half- 
way down the throats of tobacco- 
chewing republicans, "who do not 
hesitate to cut the butter, and help 
themselves to salt, with the same 
weapon that has just been withdrawn 
from the innermost repesscs of their 
mouth, almost of their gullet. In 
America, people seem to be for ever 
in a hurry i every thing is done “ on 
the rush,” and as if it were merely 
the preliminary to something else 
much more important, to which it is 
essential to got as speedily as possible. 
At Boston our traveller was put into 
a six-bedded room, the only empty 
one ill the hotel. Three of the beds 
were engaged by Americans. “ I 
was fortunate to awaken just as the 
American gentlemen came in ; for it 
gave me an opportunity of seeing a 
(lisjiatcU ill going to rest rivalling that 
in the dinner dcjiartmcnt. From the 
time the door opened, there appeared 
to be uotliingbnt a hop-stcp-and-jnmp 
into bed, and then a snore of the pro- 
foinidest repose. Early in the morn- 
ing, when these gentlemen awoke from 
their balmy slumbers, there was an- 
other hop- step- and- jump out of bed, 
and wc saw no more of thorn.” Wo 
are happy to learn, howevtir, that a 
great change has of late fears been 
ivroiiglit in tlie coarser and more of- 
fensive points of American inanncrs 
and liabits — cliielly, we arc assured, 
by the satirical works of English 
ivritcrs. Much yet remains to be 
done,’ as is admitted in the book before 
ns, where it is certain that as good a 
case as possible, consistent with trutli, 
has been made out for the Americaus. 
“ Even now I defy any one to exagge- 
rate the horrors of chewing, and its 
odious consequences *, the shameless 
selfishness which seizes on a dish, 
and appropriates the best part of its 
contents, if the plate cannot contain 
the whole ; and the sullen silence at 
meal times.” The class to which this 
passage refers is a very numerous 
one, and far from the lowest in the 
country^— as regards position and cir- 
cumstances, that is to say. Its mem- 
bers are met with in every steam-boat 
and railway carriage, at boarding- 
houses and public dinner tables. They 
have doUavs’in plenty, wear expensive 


but th^ir manners are infinitely worse 
than those of any class with which a 
traveller in England can possibly be 
brought in contact Most of them, 
doubtless, have risen from very infe- 
rior walkrfbf life. Their circumstances 
have improved, themselves have re- 
mained stationary, chiefly from the 
want of an established standard of 
refinement to strain up to. It would 
bc*as absurd as illiberal to assert that 
there are no well-bred, gentlemanly 
men in the States ; but it is quite 
certain that they arc the few, the 
exceptions, insufficient in number to 
constitute a class. Elegance and re- 
publicanism are sworn foes ; the latter 
condemns what the first depends upon. 
An aristocracy, an army, an esta- 
blished church, mould, by their influ- 
ence and example, the manners of 
the masses. The Americans decline 
l)ui*chasing polish at such t price. The 
day will come when they shall discover 
their error, and cease to believe that 
the rule of the many constitutes the 
perfection of liberty and happiness. 
At present, although they eagerly 
snatch at the few titles current in their 
country, and generals and honourables 
arc every where in exceeding abun- 
dance, the only real eminence amongst 
them is money. Its eager and unre- 
mitting pursuit leaves little time for 
the cultivation of those tastes which 
refine and improve both mind and 
manners. Nevertheless, as above 
mentioned, there is an improvement 
in the latter item ; and certain gross 
inelcgancics, whicli passed unnoticed 
half a score years ago, now draw down 
public censure upon their perpetrators. 
“A Trollope! a Trollope!” was the 
cry upon a certain evening at the 
Baltimore theatre, when one of the 
sovereign people fixed his feet upon 
the rail of the seat before him, and 
stared at the performance through his , 
upraised legs. However they may ' 
sneer at “ benighted Britishers,” and ,, 
a fleet to pity and look down upon 
their oppressed and unhappy condl- 
tion, the Americans secretly entertain 
a mighty deference for this countiy^; 
and the opinion of its people. The ^ 
English press ‘is looked upon with 
profound respect ; a leading article in 
the Times is read as an oracle, and 
carries weight even when it exaspc* 
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ratefl. ' And with all his assumed 
euperiority, the American is never 
displeased, but the contrary, at being 
mistaken for an Englishman. The 
stinging missiles fired from this side 
the Atlantic at Pennsylvanian repu- 
diators hpd no small share m bringing 
about the recent tardy payment of 
intere$t. The satire of Sydney Smith 
apoke more loudly to American ears 
than did the voices of conscience gind 
common honesty. 

The old Hibernian boast, revived 
and embalmed by Moore in a melody, 
that a fair and virtuous maiden, decked 
with gems both rich and rare, might 
travel through Ireland unprotected 
and unmolested, mav now be made 
by America. So, at least, the author 
of Ilochclaya instructs us, avouching 
his belief that a lady of any age 
and unlimited attractions may, travel 
through th^ whole Union without a 
single annoyance, but aided,, on the * 
contrary, by the most attentive and 
nnobtrusiv c civility. And many Amc- 
,rican ladies do so travel ; their »own 
propriety of behaviour, and the chi- 
vaUy of their countrymen, for sole 
protectors. The best scat in coach 
and at table, the best of every thing, 
indeed, is invariably given up to 
them. This practical courtesy to the 
sex is certainly an excellent point in 
the American character. A humor- 
ous exemplification is given of it in 
Ilvchelaya, An Englisliman at the 
Xew York theatre, having engaged, 
paid for, and established himself in a 
snug front corner of a box, thought 
himself justified in retaining i(, even 
when summoned by an American to 
yield it to a lady. A discussion en- 
sued, The pit inquired its cause; 
^the lady’s companion stepped forward 
and said, “ There is an Englisliman 
here who not give up bis place to 
a lady.” Whereupon the indignant 
pit swarmed np into the box. gently 
seized the olTcndcr, and earned him 
put of the theatre, neither regarding 
nor retaliating his kicks, blows, and 
cpj^es, set him carefully down upon 
steps, handed him his hat, his 
' opera-glass, and the price of his ticket, 
shut the door in his face. “ The 
of the depajted Judge Lynch,” 
J^iiclndca the narrator of the anecdote, 
piust have rejoiced at such an angelic 
^administration of Ms law ! ” 


On hia route from New York to 
Boston, the Yankee capital, our au- 
thor made sundiy observations on his 
fellow travellers byrailway and steam- 
boat. They were very numerous, and 
the fares were incredibly low. There 
was also a prodigious quantify of lug- 
gage, notwitlistandihg that many 
American gentlemen travel light, with 
their linen and brushes in their great- 
coat pocket. Others, on the contrary, 
have an addiction to very large port- 
manteaus of thin strong w'ood, bound 
witli iron, nailed with M’ass, initialed, 
double-locked and complicated, and 
possessing altogether a peculiarly cau- 
tious and knowing look, which would 
stamp them as American though they 
were encountered in Cabul or Algeria. 
Round the walls of tlic reading-room 
at the Boston hotel were hung maps 
of the States, the blue of the American 
territory thrusting its(‘lf up into the 
red of the English to the furthest line 
of the different disputed points. “At 
the top they were ornamented by 
some appropriate national design, 
such as the American eagle carrying 
the globe in its talons, with one claw 
stuck well into I’cxas, and another 
reaching nearly to M(‘xico.” 

A remarkably clean city is Boston, 
quite Dutch in its propriety, spotless 
ill its puri/,y ; smoking in I lie streets 
is there iirohibitcd, and clicwing has 
fewer proselytes than inmost pm*ts of 
the fStiitcs. ' It is one of tlie most 
ancient of American towns, having 
been founded within ten years after t lio 
landing of the first New England set- 
tlers. The anni versarj^ of tli c day w hen 

“ A band of exiles moor’d their bark 

Ou the wild JSew ibigland shore,” 

the 2lst December 1620, is still cele- 
brated at Plymouth, the earliest set- 
tlement of the pilgrim fathers. 'J’liou- 
sands flock from Boston to assist at the 
ceremony. On the last anniversary, 
the author of Ifochelatja was present. 
The proceedings of the day com- 
menced with divine service, performed 
by Unitarian and Baptist ministers. 
Tins over, a marshal of the ceremonies 
proclaimed that the coiigrcgatfon were 
to form in procession and march to 
the place where the “Plymouth Rock” 
had been, there to heave a sigh.” 
The “ heaving” having been accom- 
plished with all due decorum and 
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melaiiclioly—baiTljjg tliat a lew im- 
in’incipled iiicliyiduals -in the tail of 
the procession, fearing to be late for 
dinner, shirked the sighing and took 
a short cut to the hotel-.-tlic bainiuct, 
not the least important part of the 
day’s business, commenced. The pre- 
sident sat in a chair which came over 
with the pilgrims in their ship, the 
Mayflower. Beside each plate were 
placed a few grains of dried maize — a 
memento of the first gift of the friendly 
natives to the exiles. The dinner 
•went off with much order. A large 
proportion of the iiersoiis present were 
members of temperance societies, and 
drank no wine. The grand treat of 
the evening, at least to an English- 
man, was the speechifying. The fol- 
lowing resume is given to us as con- 
taining the pith and substance of the 
majority of the spceclies, which were 
all prepared for the occasion, and, of 
course, contained mucli the same^ 
tiling. The orators usually commenced 
with “ English persecution, continued 
with, — lauding in the howling wil- 
derness — icebound waters — pestilence 
— starvation — so ou to foreign tyranny 
— successful resistance — chainless 
eagles — stars and stripes — glorious 
independence ; — then ; unheard of pro- 
gress — wonderful industry — strong- 
hold of Cliristiauity — chosen people — 
refuge of ^il^erty again ; insults of 
liauglity Albion — blazes of triumph — 
queen of the seas deposed for ever — 
(’olumbia’s banner of victory floating 
over every thing — fire and smoke— r- 
thunder and lightning — mighty re- 
public — ^boundless empire. W hen they 
came to the ‘ innumerable millions’ 
they tvere to be a few years liciicc, 
they generally sat down greatly ex- 
li austed.” Mr Everett, the late Ame- 
rican minister in Loudon, was present 
at this dinner, and replied with ability, 
eloquence, and good feeling, to a 
speech in which the president had 
made a neatly turned and friendly re- 
ference to Great Britain. 

We prefer tlic American volume of 
llochelagq, to the Canadian one, al- 
though both arc highly interesting. 
But, as he proceeds, the author gains 
in vivacity and boldness. There is a 
deal of anecdote and lively sketching* 
in his account of the States ; there are 
also some novel opinions and sound 
reasoning. The chapter on the pros- 


pects of America affords themes for 
much curious speculation concerning 
the probable partition of the groat 
republic. The discussion of the sub- 
ject is, perhaps, a little premature ; 
although our author aflSrms his belief 
that many now living will not did till 
they have seen monarchy introduced 
into the stronghold of republicanism^ 
and a king governing the slave states 
o, IN orth America. He recognises, in 
thb United States, the germs of three 
distinct nations, the North, the West, 
and the South. Slavery and foreigp. 
warfare, especially the former, are to 
•be the apples of discord, the wedges 
to split the now compact naass. The 
men of the North, enlightened and 
industrious, commercial and manu- 
facturing, are strenuous advocates of 
peace. Tliey have shown that they 
do not fear war; they it was who 
chiefly fought the great fight of Ameri- 
can independence ; but peace is essen- 
tiiil to their prosperity, and they will 
not lightly forego its advantages. 
This will sooner "or later form the 
baSis of differences between them and 
the Western States, whose turbulent 
sons, rapid in their increase, ad- 
venturous and restless, ever pushing 
forward, like some rolling tide, deeper 
and deeper into the wildenicss, and 
ever seeking to infringe on neigh- 
bours’ boundaries, co^'et the rich 
woods of Canada, the temperate shores 
of Oregon, the fertile plains \of Cali- 
fornia. They have dispossessed, al- 
most exterminated, the aborigines; 
the wild beasts of the' forest have 
yielded and fled before them, the fo- 
rest itself has made way for their 
towns and plantations. Growing ia 
numbers and power with a rapidity 
unparalleled in the world’s history, 
expansion and iiivffsion are to them 
a second nature, a devouring instinct. 
This unrestrained impulse will sooner 
or later urge them to aggressiqps 
and produce a war. This they do not 
fear or object to; little injury cm. 
be done to them ; but the Northern 
States, to whose trade war is ruin, 
will not be passively di’agged into a 
conflict on account of the encroaching 
propensities of their western brethren* 
These differences of interests will lead 
to disputes, ill blood, and finally to 
separation. T 

Between South and North, the pro- 
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habilltio?; of a scrioiifi, and no very 
xlistaut rapture, are strong and mani- 
fest. ** Slavery’* and “Abolition** 
will be the battle-cries of the respec- 
'^tive parties. It may almost be said 
that the fight has already begun, at 
least on one side. An avowed abo- 
litionist dare not venire into the 
^uth. There are laws for his chas- 
tisement, and should those be deemed 
too lenient, there are plenty of law- 
less hands outstretched to string him 
to a tree. A deputy from Soutli Ca- 
rolina openly declared in the House 
of Representatives at Washington, 
that if they caught an abolitionist in 
their State, they would hang him 
\vithout judge or jury. A respect- 
able Philadelphian and ardent aboli- 
^ tionist confessed to us, a short time 
ago, not without some .appearance of 
shame at the state of things implied 
by the admission, that it would be as 
much as his life was worth to ven- 
ture into certain slave-holding states. 
Hitherto the pro-slavery men have 
had the best of it ; tlic majority of pre- 
sidents of the Union have been clioBcn 
from their candidates, they have suc- 
ceeded in annexing Texas, and latterly 
they have strucle up an alliance with 
the West, which holds the balance be- 
tween the South and the North, al- 
though, at the rate it advances, it is 
likely soon to outweigh them both, 
i But this alllfincc is rotten, and cannot 
endure ; the Western men arc no 
partizaiiB of slavery. Meantime, the 
abolitionists arc active; they (laity 
become more weary of having tho 
.finger of scorn pointed at them, on 
account of a practice which they 
neither benefit by nor approve. Ulicir 


influence and numbers daily increase ; 
in a few years they will be power- 
fully in the ascendant, they will pos- 
sess a majority in' the legislative 
chambers, and vote the extinction of 
slavery. To this, it is greatly to be 
frared, tlie fiery Southonis »will not 
submit without an armed struggle. 
“ Then,’* says the author of Hoche^ 
laga^ “ who can tell the horrors that 
will ensue? The blacks, urged by 
external promptings to rise for Sberly, 
the furious courage and energy of the 
whites trampling them down, tlie 
assistance of the free states to the 
oppressed, will drive the oppressors 
to desperation : their quick percep- 
tion will tell them that their loose 
republican organization cannot con- 
duct a defence against such odds ; and 
the "first populai* militaiy leader who 
has 'the glory of a success, will be- 
come dictator. This, I firmly believe, 
will be the end of tho pure demo- 
cracy.” 

May such sinister predictions never 
be realised ! Of the instability of 
American institutions, we entertain 
no doubt ; and equally persuaded ai‘o 
we, that so vast a country, the inte- 
rests of whose inhabitants are in 
many respects so conflicting, cannot 
remain permanently united under one 
goveriimont. But wo would fain be- 
lieve, that a severance maybe accom- 
plished peaceably, and without blood- 
shed; that tho soil which has been 
converted from a wilderness to a 
garden l)y Anglo-Saxon ihdustry and 
enterprise, may never be ensanguined 
by civil strife, or desolated by the dis- 
sensions and animosities of lici: sons. 
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LETTERS ON ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 

• Letter III. • 

Dear Mr Editor, — I hope you will be of opinion that I have, in my itwo 
preceding letters, proved the hexameter to bo a good, genuine English verse, 
titled to pl( 5 jjse the unlearned as well as the learned ear ; and hitherto pre- 
vented from iiaving fair play among our readers oJ poetry, mainly by the 
classical atfectations of our hexameter writers — by their trying to make a 
distinction of long and short syllables, according to Latin rules of quantity; 
and by their hankering after spondees, which the common ear rejects as 
inconsistent with our native versification. If the attempt had been made to 
familiarise English ears with hexameters free from thede disadvantages, it 
might have succeeded as completely as it ha? done in G-erman.' And tlie 
chance of popular success would have been much better if the measure had 
been used in a long poem of a religious character; for religious poetry, as you 
know veiy well, finds a much larger body of admirers than any other kind, 
and fastens upon the minds of common readers with a much deeper hold. 
Religious feeling supplies the deficiency of poetical susceptibility, aiid imparts 
to the poem a splendour and solemnity which elevates it out of the world of 
prose. I do not think it can be doubted that Klopstock’s Messiah did a great 
deal to give the hexameters a firm hold on ^ic Germi^n popular ear ; and I 
am persuaded that if Pollok’s Coarse of Time had been written in hexameters, 
its popularity would have been little less than it is, and the hexameter 
would have been by this time in a great degree familiarised in our language, 
rerhaps it may be worth while to give a passSgc of the Messiah^ that 
your readers may judge whether a hexameter version of the whole would not 
have been likely to succeed in this country, at the time when the prose trans- 
lator was so generally read and admired.# The version is by William Taylor 
of Norwich. 

The scene is the covenant made between the two first persons of the Trinity 
on Mount hloriah. The cflect’ is thus described r 

While spake the eternals, 

Thriird through nature an awful earthquake*. Souls that had never 
Known the dawning of thought, now started, and f(*It for tlih first lime. 
Shudders and trembling of heart assaird each seraph ; his bright orb 
IJushM as the earth when tempests are nigh, before him was pausing/ 

But in the souls of future Christians vibrated transports, 

Sweet pretastes of immortal existence. Foolish against God, 

Aught to have plann’d or done, and alone yet alive to despondence. 

Fell from thrones in the fiery abyss the spirits of evil, 

Bocks broke loose from the smouldering caverns, and fell on the falling : 
ITovvlings of woe, far-thundering crashes; resounded through hell's vaults.” 

It seems to me that such verses as these might very well have satisfied the 
English admirers of Klopstjpck. 

You will observe, however, that we have, in the passage which I have 
quoted, several examples of those forced t7'ochees which 1 mentioned in my 
first letter, as one of tho great blemishes of English hexameters ; namely, 
these— /&/ 2 C ; bright orb; against God; htlTs vaults. And these produce 
their usual effect of making the verse in some degree unnatural and un-/ 
English. ' ft 

It is, however, tj*ae, that in this respect the German hoxametrist has a 
considerable advantage over the English. Many of the words wliich are 
naturally thrown to the end of a verse by the scilsc, are monosyllables id 
English, while the conresponding German word is a trochaic dissyllable, which , 
takes its place in the verse smoothly and familiarly, In consequence of this 
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difference in the two languages, the Englishman is often compelled to lengthen 
Lis monosyllables by various artifices. Thus, in Herman and Dorodiea — 

Und cr waiidtc sich schnell j de sah sie ilira Thranon im 
** And he turned hiuf quick 5 .then saw she tears in his eyelids.'^' 

Ill order that I may not be misunderstood, however, I must say that I by 
no means intend to proscribe such final trochees as I have spoken of, com- 
]iosod of two monosyllables, but only to recommend a sparing and considerate 
use of them. They occur in Goethe, though not abundantly. Thus in Her- 
man and Dorothea^ wo have three together ; — 

ITnd es brannten the sirassen bis zuia nuirkt, und das Ifaus war, 

Moines Vaters hiernehen vcrzchrt und diosar zn%leicli mit, 

AVenig fliichtehen wir. Icli safs, die traurige I^acht dmHih,'' 

None of thefso trochees, however, are so spondaic as the English ones wdiicli 
I formerly quoted, consisting of a monosyllable-adjective with a monosyllablo- 
substaiitivc -r-** the weight of his right hand or tw'o substantives, as “ the 
heat of a lords, firey 

Yet even these endings are admissible occasionally. Every one assents to 
Harris’s recognition of a natural and perfect hexameter in that verse of the 
Psalms — 

Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ? ” 

The fact is, that though the E'lglish hexameter, well constructed, is ackiiow- 
Ifedged by an English ear, as completely as any other dactylic or anapicstic 
measure, it always recalls, in the mind of a classical scholar, the rccollectron of 
Greek and Latin hexameuirs; and this association makes him willing to accept 
some rhythmical peculiarities wliicli the classical forms aud rules seem to 
justify. The peculiarities are felt as an allusion to Ilomcr aud Virgil, and 
give to the verso a kind of learned grace, which may or may not be pedantic, 
,according to the judgment with which it is introduced. Undoubtedly, if the 
hexameter ever come to be as familiar in English as it is in German poetry, 
our best hexametrists will, like theirs, learn to convey, along with the plea- 
sure which belongs to a flowing and familiar native measure, that whicli 
Ijlscs from agreeable recollections of the rhythms of the great epics of 
antiquity. 

And, I add further, that the recollection of classical hexameters which 
will thus, in the minds of scholars, always accompany the flow of English 
hexameters, makes aii}^ addition to, or subtraction from, the six standard 
feet of the. verso altogether intolerable. And hence I eaniestly protest — and 
I hope yon, IMr Editor, agree with me — against the license claimed by Southey, 
of using any foot of tw'o or three syllables at the beginning of a line, to avoicl 
the exotic and forced cliaracter, which, he says, the verse would assiune if 
every line were to begin with a long syllable. No, no, my dear sir; this 
will never do. If we are to have hexameters at all, every lino begin 
with a long syllabic. It is true, that this is sometimes dlflicult to attaiu. It 
is a condiflori which forbids us to begin a lino with The, or It, or many other 
familiar beginnings of sentences. Put it is a*condition which must be 
adhered to ; and if any one finds it too difficult, he must write something 
else, and leave hexameters alone. Southey, though he has claimed the 
license of violating this rule, has not wilttcn many of such licentious lines. 
I suppose the following arc intended to be of this description : — 

That not for lawless devices, nor goaded by dospcriite fortunes.” 

Upi'm all .seas and shores, w'hnresoover her rights w'cre offended.” 
reverend form repose; heavenward his face was directed.” 

iThe tw*o former lines might easily be corrected by leaving out the first l- 
lahle. The other is a veiy bad line, even if the license be allow'od. 
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For the same reason it must be considered a very bad fault to have super- 
numerary syllables, or syllables which would be supernumerary if not cut ^ 
down by a harsh elision. A final dactyl, requiring an elision to make it fit * 
its place, appears to me very odious. Southey has such : — 

'' wins in the chamber 

What ho lost in the fiehh *n fancy conquers tlie conqueror," 

Slill it deccivoth the weak, iufiameth the rash and the desperate," 

Rich in Italy’s works and the masterly labours of lielgum," 

And no less do(‘3 the car repudiate all other violent elisions. I find several 
in tlie other translation of the Iliad referred to ii\ your notice* of N.N.T.’s. 
And 1 ani kiro Mr Shadwell will*^cxcusc my pointing out one or two of them, 
and vrill accept in a friendly si)irit criticisms -which arise from a fellow feeling 
V ith him in the love of English hexameters. These occur in his First Iliad. 
^IfelKr it's for vow not duly perform’d or foi* altar' nogloctod.*’ 

Ifaiid on his sword half drawn from its shoath, on a sudtVn from Olympus.” 
Fail to regard in his envy the dauglit'r of the sea-dwelling ancient/' 

Such crushing of words is intolerable. Our hexameters, to be generally 
acceptable, must flow on smoothly, with the natural ])rQnunciation of tlio 
words; at least this Is necessary till the national car is mor& familial* wdtli 
llie inovonicnt than it is at prescnit. 

I believe I have still sonic remarks upon hexameters in store, if yoiir 
patience and your pages sufiice for them : bnt^for the present I wish to say a 
word or two on another subject closely connected with this ; Imcan pentamfi- 
tors. The alternate hexameter and pentameter are, for most purposes, a more 
agreeable measure than the lioxametcr by itself. TJie constant double ending 
is tiresome, as constant double rhymes would be. Southey says, in his angry 
way, speal'ing of his hexameters — “ tlie double ending may bo censured as 
double rhymes used to be ; but that objection belongs to the dunccry.*' This 
is a very absurd mode of disposing of one obJc(!tioii, mentioned by him among 
many others equalh" formal and minute, -svhich others lie pretends to discuss 
calmly and pathmtly. The objeefiou is of real weight. Though you 
might tolerate a double cudiiig here and there in an epic, 1 am sure, Mr 
Editor, you would slop your critical ears at the incessant jingle of an epic ^n 
which every coiqilct had a double rhyme. On the other iiand, an aiteniation of 
double and single endings is felt as an agreeable form of rhythm .and rhyme. 
Wc have some good examples of it in English ; the Germans have more : and 
the French manifest the siuncr feeling in their pcremjitory rule for the alterna- 
tion of masculine and fcniiuiiie rhymes. And there is another feature which 
recommends the pentameter (‘.orabined with the liexameter. This combina- 
tion carries into effect, on a large scale, a principle which prevails, I believe, 
in all the liner forms of verse. The principle which 1 mean is this ; — ^that the 
metrical structure of tlie verse must be distinct and pure or^ <//c endai each 
verse, though liberties and substitutions may be allowed at the beginning, 
•Thus, as you know, ;Mr Editor, the iambics of tlie Greek tragedians admit 
certain feet in the early part of the line which they do not allow in the later 
portions. And in the same manner the hexameter, a dactylic measure, 
must have the last two feet regular, -while the four preceding feet may each 
be cither ti'issyllabic or dissyllabic. Now, this principle of pure rhythm 
at the end of each strain, is peculiarly impi*esa(‘d upon the hexameter-pen^ 
tametor distich. The end of the pentameter, rigorously consisting of two 
dactyls and a syllable, closes the couplet lu such a manner that the metrical 
structure is never ambiguous ; while the remainder of the couplet has liberty 
and variety, still kept in order by the end of the lioxametcr ; and the double 
ending of the strain is avoided. 1 do not know whether yon, Mr Editor, will 
agi'co with me in this speculation as to the source of the beauty which belongs 
to the hexameter-pentameter measure : but thoj’c can be no doubt that it has 
always had a gi’oat charm wlnn’cvcr dactylic measures have been cultivated, 
Schiller and GdetUe have delighted in it no less than Tyvtwus and Ovid; 
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and I should conceive that this measure might iind favour in English ears, 
even more fnlly than the mei'c hexameter. 

But, in order that there may be any hope of this, it is very requisite that 
the course of the verse should be natur^ and unforced. This is more requisite 
even than in the hexameter ; for, in the pehtametcr, the verse, if it be at 
variance with the natural accent, subverts it more completely, and makes the 
utterance more absurd. But it docs mot appear to be very ditlicult to attain 
to this point. In the model distich quoted by Coleridge — 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 

In the pentameter still falling in melody back ; ” 
the pentameter is a better* verse than the hexameter. Surry’s pentameters 
often flow well, in spite of his false scheme of accentuation. 

“ With strong foes on land, on sea, with contrary tempests, " 

Still do I cross this wretch, whatso he taketh in hand.” 

I will here terminate my criticisms for the present, but I will offer you, 
along with them, a specimen of hexameter and pentameter. It is a transla- 
tion from Schiller, and could not fail to win some favour to the measure, if I 
could catch any considerable share of the charm of the original, both in versi- 
fication, language, and thought. Such as the verses are, ho'wever, I sliall 
utter them in your critical car— and am, dear Mr Editor, your obedient, 

M. L. 


THE DANCE. FUOM SCIIILLEU. 

Sot- with floating tr<.‘ad the bright pair whirl in a wave-liko 
Swing, and the winged foot scarce gives a toiiclj to the floor. • 

Say, is it shadows that flit iinclogg’d by the load of the body ? 

Say, is it elves that weave fairy- wings under the moon ? 

So rolls the curling smoke through air on the breatli of the zephyr ; 

So sways the light canoe borne on the silvery lake. • 

— Bounds the >vell-taught foot on the sweet-flowihg wave of the measure ; 

Whispering musical strains buoy up the aery forms. 

Now, as if in its rush it would break the chain of the dancers, 

Dives an adventurous pair into the thick of the throng. 

Quick before them a pathway is formed, and closes behind them ; 

JVs by a magical hand, open’d and shut is the way. 

Now it is lost to the eye ; into wild confusion resolved — 

Lo ! that revolving world loses its orderly frame. 

No I from the mass there it gaily emerges and glides from the tangle ; 

Order resumes her sw'ay, only with altered charm. 

Vanishing still, it still reappear.s, the revolving creation. 

And, deep-working, a law governs the aspects of change. 

Say, how is it that forms ever passing are ever restored 't 
How still fixity stays, even where motion most reigns ? 

How each, ma.ster and free, by his own heart shaping his pathway, 

IMnds in the hurrying maze simply the path that he seeks ? 

This thou would’st know ? ’Tis the might divine of harmony’s empire ; 

She in the social dance governs the motions of each. 

She, like the Goddess* Severe, with the golden bridle of order, 

Tames and guides at her will w^ild and tumultuous strength. 

And around thee in vain the word its harmonies utters 
If thy heart be not sw'ept on in the stream of the strain, 

— Not by the measure of life which beats through all beings around IhtM*, 
—-Not by the whirl of the dance, which through the* vacant abyss 
XadiDches the blazing suns in the spacir>us sweeps of their orbits. 

Order rules in thy sports ; so let it rule in thy acts. 


M. L. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOUKNEY.* 
•At Moulins. 


“ I don’t think so,” said the lady ; 
and, pulling up the window of tho 
calechc, she sank back on her seat: 
the postilion gave another crack with 
liis whip, another sacre to his beasts, 
and they rolled on towards . IV I oulins. 

It’s an insolent unfeeling world this : 
when any one is rich enough to ride 
in a caleChc, tho poorer man, who 
can only go in a cabriolet, is despised, 
l^ot but that a cabriolet is a good 
vehicle of its sort: I know of few 
more comfortable. And then, again, 
for mine, Avliy 1 have a kind of aifcc- 
tioii for it. ’Tis an honest unpre- 
tending vehicle: it has served me all 
tlie way from Calais, and I will not 
discard it. AVhat tliongh JVIaurice 
wiinted to persuade me at Paris that" 
I had better take a britska, as more 
fashionable? 1 resisted tho tempta- 
tion; there was virtue in that very 
deed— ’tis so rare that one resists; 
ftiid J am still here in my cabriolet : 
and when I leave thee, honest cab, 
may I 

“A r Hotel tie PEmopei^'^ asked 
the driver; “ ’tis an excellent house, 
and if IVIonsicnr intends remaining 
there, he will find itnc table menr,U- 
leuae:' 

AVliy to the Hotel do I’KnropeV 
said I to myself. I hate these cos- 
moi)olitic terms. ,Am I not in 
France — gay, delightful France — ^j^ar- 
tiiking of the kindness and civility of 
the country? “A I’llotcl de France! ” 
was my reply. 

The driver hereupon ^lulled up his 
horses short; — it was no diflicnlt task : 
the iK)or beasts had come far : there 
had been no horses at Villeucuve, and 
w^e had come on all the way from 
St Imberfc, six weary leagues. “ ( 'on- 
nais //a*-,” said tlio man : “ Monsieur 
is mistaken; besides, niadame is so 
obliging. If there were an Hotel dc 
France, it would be another affair: 
add to this, that the voiturc which 
has just passed us is going to tho 
hotel'.” 

“ Enough — I will go tlicrc too ;” 
and, so saying, wc got through the 
liiirriOrc of IVIoiiliiid. 


Now, I know not how it is, but, 
despite of the fellow’s honest air, I 
had a misgiving that he intended to 
cheat me. He was loading me to 
some exorlptant monster of tho road, 
where tho unsuspecting traveller would 
be Hayed alive: he was his accom- 
plice— his .jackall ; I was to be tho 
victim, ^llad lui argued for an hour 
about tlie excellence of mine host’s 
table, I had been proof : my Franco- 
mania and my wish to be independent 
had certainh^ taken me to some other 
hotel But he said something about 
the voiturc : // w as going there. What 
was that to me? T hate people in 
great carriages wdicii I am not in 
them rfnysclf. J3ut then, the lady ! I 
had seen nothing but her face, and 
for an instant. She said “ idie did not 
think so.”^ Think what? Mais ses 
t/eux ! 

Reader, bear with me a while. 
There is a fascination in serpents, and 
there is one far more deadly — who has 
not felt it ?— ill w oman’s eyes. Such a 
face ! such features, and such expres- 
sion ! She might have been five-and- 
twenty — nay, more: girlhood was 
past with her: that quiet look of self- 
possession wliich makes woman bear 
man’s gaze, showed that she knew 
the pains, perhaps the joys, of wedded 
life. And yet tho fire of youthful 
imagination was not yet extinct : the 
si»irit of poetry had not yet left her : 
there was hope, and gaiety, and love 
in that bright black eye : and there 
>vas beauty, witching beauty, in every 
lineament of her face. Her voice was 
of tho softest — there was music in its 
tone : and her hand told of other 
symmetry that could not but be in 
exquisite harmony. “ She did not 
think so : ” why should slie have taken 
the trouble to look out of thc“ carriage 
w indow at me as she said these words? 
"Was 1 known to her — or fancied to bo 
so ? As she did not think so, 1 was 
determined to know why. We will 
goto the Hotel de rEuropc, if you 
press it;” and away the cabriolet 
joggled over the roughly paved street. 

Moulins is any thing but one of the 
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most remarkable towns in France : it 
is large, and yetitis not important : 
a centre of communication,- nothing : 
little trade : few manufactures : the 
houses are low, rather than high ; the 
streets wide, rather than narrow: 
you can breathe in Moiilins, though 
you may be stifled in Koiicn. It is 
the qniet chef lieu of the Allier, and 
was once the capital of the 13ourbon- 
nais. An air of departing elegance, 
and even of stateliness, still lingers 
over it : the streets have the houses 
of the anckmie. mblemi still lining 
their sides : high walls ; that is to 
say, with a handsome gateway in the 
middle, and the corps-de4ogis just 
peering above. Retired in their own 
dignity, and shunning the vulgar 
world, the old masters of the province 
here congi'cgated in former days for 
the winter months; ^louliiis was then 
a gay and stirring town ; piqutt and 
Boston kept many atj old lad^' and 
complaisant marquis alive through 
the long nights of winter ; there was 
a sociable circle formed pi many a 
saloon ; the harpsichord was sounded, 
the minuet was danced, and the petit 
souper discussed. I'lni president of 
the court, or the knight of Malta, or 
M. PAbbo, came in ; or perhaps a 
gallant gentleman of the regiment of 
Rourboii or Auvergne joined the 
circle ; and conversation assumed that 
style of piquant brilliancy tempered 
with exquisite politeness which ex- 
isted nowhere but in ancient Franco, 
aud shall never bo met with again. 
Sad was the day when the Revolu- 
tion broke over MouUns ! all the an- 
cient properties of the coimtry de- 
stroyed; blood flowing on many a 
scaffold ; the deserving and the good 
thiHist aside or trampled under foot ; 
the unprincipled and the base pushed 
into places of power abused, and 
wealth ill-gotten but worse spent. 
That bad time has passed away, aud 
Moulins has settled down, like an 
aged invalid of shattered constitution, 
the ghost' of what it was, into a dull 
country- town. Yet it is not without 
its redeeming qualities of literary and 
even scientific excellence ; somewhat 
of the andent spirit of disinterested 
gaiety still remains behind ; and it is 
a place ivhere the traveller may well 
sojourn for many days. 

In the court-yard of the hotel was 


standing the voiture, which had come 
in some twenty minutes before us. 
The femme-do-chambro was carrying 
up the last package : the postilion had 
got out of his boots, and had placed 
them to lean against tliQ wall. The good 
lady of the house came out to welcome 
me, and fclicgar^on wasreadyatthestep. 
I i’s very true ; the freshness, if not 
the sincerity, of an inn welcome, 
makes one of the amenities of life : it 
compensates for the wearisomcncss of 
the road : it is something to look for- 
ward to at the end of a fatiguing day ; 
and, what is best, you can havo pist 
as much or as little of it as you like. 
There is no keeping on of your buck-* 
ram wiicn once j"Ou arc seated in your 
inn, — no sfciflcning up for dinner wlicn 
3^ou had infinitely rather ho quite at 
your ease. \Viiat yon want you ask 
for, without •raying, “ by your leave," 
or, “ if you i)loasc and what you 
ask for, if you are a n'asonable inajq 
5^011 get. Lot no traveller go to a 
friend’s house if ho wants to be com- 
fiu’tablc. Let him keep to an imi: 
he is there, jn'o tempore^ at home. 

‘‘ T shall sto]) here to-iiight, Ma- 
dame." 

“ As T\ronsieiir pleases : .and to- 
morrow — V” 

“ I will resume my route to Cler- 
mont." 

“ Monsieur is going to the baths of 
Mont Dor, no doubt V" 

Just so." 

“ Then, sir, you will have excellent 
company, and you have done well to 
come here ; Monsieur le Marquis is 
going on thither to-morrow: and if 
Slonsieiir would bo so obliging, — but 
I will run up and ask him and ]\la- 
dame, tlie sweetest lady in the world, 
— they will be glad to have yon at 
dinner with them ; you are all going 
to Mont Dor. You will be enchanted : 
excuse me, T will be back in an in- 
stant." 

How curious, thought I, that with- 
out any doings of my own, I should 
just be thrown into the way of the 
person whom my curiosity — ^my im- 
pertinent, or siily curiosity, which 
yon will — prompted me with the de- 
sire to meet. "Hie superciliousness of 
the voiture vanished from my recollec- 
tion, and my national frigidity was 
doomed to bo thawed into civility, if 
not into amiablcncss. 
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“ The Marquis de Mirepoix would 
bo glad of tho honour of Monsieur’s 
company at dinner, if he would bo so 
obliging as to excuse ceremony, and 
the refinements of the toilette.” What 
a charming message ! Surely there is 
an innate grace in this people, not- 
withstanding their twenty years of 
blood and revolution, that can never 
bo worn out! Why, they did not 
even know my name ; and on the 
simple suggestion of tho hostess, they 
consent to sit with mo at table! 
Truly this is tho land of politeness, 
and of kind accommodation : the land 
of ready access to tho stranger, whore 
the ties of his homo, withered, or vio- 
lently snapped asunder, are replaced 
by the engaging attractions of unos- 
tentatious and well-judged civility; 
and where ho is induced to leave liis 
wfimiest inclinations, if not his heart. 
Never give up this distinguishing at- 
tribute, I'rance, thou land of the brave 
and the gay ! it shjill compensate for ^ 
miicli of thy waywardness: it shall 
take oiF the rough edge of thy ego- 
tism : it shall disarm thy ambition : it 
shall make thee the friend of all the 
world. 

“ IJ m’a payc trois francs la posto, 
to dis-jo : e’est im gros milord : qiie 
sais-je i” 

“ Diantre ! for a cabriolet ! Why, 
they only gave me the tarift’ and a 
miserable piece of ten sous Jis my 
ponr-boiro, for a heavy caJeche ! 
When I fetched them from the chdtcau 
this moiming, I knewJiow it would be 
— Monsieur le Marquis is so miserly, 
BO exigeant !”* 

“ I would not be his wife for any 
thing,” said the fillc-de-chambrc, as 
she came tripping down stairs, and 
passed betwiiBn the two postilions; 

“ an old curmudgeon, to go on in that 
way with such a wife, Voyez-vous, 
ricrre, elle est si belle, si douce ! e’est 
line ange ! She wants to know who 
the young Englishman is ; qu’cii sais- 
tu, Jean-Mario V” 

“ lie gave us three francs a post ; 
that’s all I know.” ■ 

“ Then wo have two angels in t^p 
house instead of one.” 

I hate to bo long at my toilette at 
any time ; but to delay much in such 
a matter while travelling is folly. 
Yet, how shall one get over the inter- 
minable plains of i'rance, aud pass 


through those ever succcedlngslmooms 
of dust which beset the high-roads of 
the “ fair countiy,” without contract- 
ing a certain dinginess of look that 
makes one intolerable? Fellow-tra- 
veller, never take much luggage with 
thee, if thou hast thy senses rightly 
awakened ; leave those real “ impedi- 
ments” of locomotion behind; take 
with thee two suits at tho moat ; adapt 
them to the climate and the land thou 
intcndeRt to*travcrse ; and, remember, 
never ccasc to dress like a gentleman. 
Take with thee plenty of white cra- 
vattes and white waistcoats ; they 
will ahv£iys make thee look clean 
when thy ablutions arc iierformcd, 
despite of whatever else may be thy 
habiliments ; carry with thee some 
varnished boots ; encourage the laun- 
dresses to the utmost of tliy power, 
and tlioii wilt always be a suitably 
dressed man. By tlie time I had 
done toilette, there was a tap at 
the door, and in another minute I was 
in tho saUc-ii-mangcr. 

The Mavguis made me a profound 
salutation, which I cndcavom-cd to 
return as well as a stiiV Englishman, 
with a poker up his back, extending 
right through the spinal column into 
his head, could bo supposed to do. 
To the Lady I was conscious of stoop- 
ing infinitely lower ; and I even fiat- 
tered n\yself that the cmpresscmeiit 
which I Vished to put into my reve- 
rence was not unpcrceivcd by her. 
The little fluttering oscillation of tho 
head and form, with which a French 
lady acknowledges a civility, came 
forth on licr part with exquisite grace. 
Her husband might be fifty : he was 
a tall, harsh-looking man ; a gentle- 
man certainly, but still not one of the 
right kind ; there was a sort of roue 
expression about his eyes that inspired 
distrust, if not repulsion ; his features 
Seemed little accustomed to a smile ; 
the tone of his voice was dissonant, 
and he spoke sharply and quickly. But 
his wife — his gentle, angclu'wifo — was 
the type of what a woman should bo. 
She surpassed not in height that best 
standard of female proportion, which 
we give, gentle reader, at some live 
feet and two inches. She was most 
delicately formed: her face, of the 
broad rather than the long oval shape, 
tapered down to a most exquisitely 
formed chin ; while the arch expres- 
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&ion of hor mouth and eyes, tempered 
as it was with an indefinable expres* 
sion of true feminine softness, gave 
animation and vivid intelligence to 
the whole, Who can define the tones 
of a woman’s voice? and that woman 
one of the most refined and high-bred 
of her sex ? There was a richness 
and smoothness, and yet such* an ex- 
quisite softness in it, as entranced 
the hearer, and could keep him listen- 
ing to its flow of musib tor hours 
together. 1 am persuaded of it, and 
the more I think of it the more vivid- 
ly docs it recur to my mind. ’Twas 
only a single glance-* that first glance 
as I moved upwards from bowing 
towards a hand which I could willing- 
ly have kissed. There was the tale 
of a whole life conveyed in it ; there 
was the narration of much inward 
suffering — of* thwarted hopes, of dis- 
appointed desires — of a longing for 
deliverance from a weight of j)ppres- 
sion — of a praying lor a friend and 
an avenger. And yet there was the 
timidity of the woman, the observ- 
ance of conventional fortns, tJio re- 
spect of herself, the dread of her mas- 
ter, all tending to. keep down the 
indication of those feelings. And 
again there came the still-enduring 
hope of amendment or of remedy. Ail 
was In that glance. I felt it in a 
moment ; and the fascination — that 
mysterious communication of senti- 
ment which runs through the soul as 
the electric current of its vitality — 
was completed. 

How is it that one instant of time 
should work those effects in the hu- 
man mind which are so lasting in 
their results! Ye unseen powers, 
spirits or angels, that preside over 
our actions, and guide us to or from 
harm, is it that ye communicate some 
portion of your own ethereal essence 
to our duller substance at such mo- 
ments, and give us perceptive facul- 


ties which otherwise we never had 
enjoyed ? Or is it that the soul has 
some secret way of imparting its feel- 
ings to another without the interven- 
tion* of material things, otherwise 
than to let the immortal spark Hash 
from one being to the. other? And 
oh, yo sceptics, ye dull loaden-hcartcd 
mortals ! doubt not of the language of 
the eyes — that common theme of 
mawkish lovers — but though' com- 
mon, not the less true and certain. 
Interrogate the looks of a young 
child — remember even the all-expres- 
sivo yet mute eyes of a faithful dog ; 
and give mo the bright eloquent 
glaucc of woman in the pride and 
bloom of life — ’tis sweeter than all 
sounds, more universal than all lan- 
guages. 

“ I am afraid, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, that I shall be iiitci’fcring with 
your aiTangcmcnts^ ” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu ! you give us 
great pleasure. Madame and myself 
had just been regretting that we 
should , have to pass the evening in 
this miserable hole of a town. * Pas 
do spectacle ; e’est embe^tant a ne pas 
cn finir.’ 

“ And Monsieur is likely to be 
with us to-morrow, mou ami ; for 
my femmc-de-cliambro tells me that 
he is going to JVIont Dor. Do yon 
know, Moiifaicur, that just as we were 
coming into Moulins, we remarked 
your odd-looking cabriolet de postc. 
My husband detests them *, eii the 
contrary, I likq, those carriages, for 
they tell me of happy — I mean to say, 
of former times. lie wanted to wager 
with me that it was some old-fashioii- 
cd sulky fellow that had got into it ; 
but, as wo passed, 1 looked out at the 
window, satisfied my8(j|fof the coii- 
traiy, and told him so. Will 3 :ou bo 
pleased to take that chair by my side, 
and as we go on with our dinner we 
can talk about Mont Dor.” 


Clujijuonx. 

< As it had be, en arranged, that I country warms upon you; warms in 
should take, hour’s start with my Its sunny climate, and in the glowing 
cabriolet,, bespeak horses for ray colours of its landscape. Sot but 
compafllA4s I went on, I set off that France is emiling enough, even 
for (Jlerp^nt early. . in the. north : Witness Normandy, 

advance through the Bonr- that chosen land of green meadow, 
toAvards the south, the ricli glebe, stately forests, and Aviiid- 
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mg streams : nor that^ven in Cham- 
pagne, where the eye stretches over 
eudiess plains, towards the Germanic 
frontier, there are not rich valleys, 
and deep woodlands, and sminy 
glades. Do not quaiTcl with* tho 
chalky ground of the Champenois— 
remember its wine— tliiiik of tho iin- • 
prisoned spirit of the land, that quint- 
essence of all that is French— give it 
duo vent ; ’twill reward you for j’our 
pains. Oh ! cortes, France is a gay 
and a pleasing land. My fastidions 
and ^'gloomy countrymen may say 
what they please, and may talk of 
the beauties of England till they are 
hoarse again ; but there is not loss 
natural beauty in Gaul than in Bri- 
tain. Take all tho broad tracts from 
London to York, or from Paris to 
Lyons, France has nothing to dread 
from the comparison. But, in tho 
Bourbormais, fiat and open as it is, 
the scone begins to change. The sun 
shines more genially, more constantly ; 
he shines in good earnest ; and your 
rheumatic pains, if you have any still 
creeping about your bones, ooze out 
at ovtuy pore, and bid you a long 
adieu. 'I'liat grey, cold haze of the 
north, which dims the horizon in the 
distant prospect, here becomes warm- 
ed into a purplcr, pinker tint, bor- 
rowed from tho Italian side of the 
Alps : the perpetual brown of the 
northern soil here puts on an orange 
tinge : above, the sky is mo/e blue ; 
and around, the passing breeze woos 
you more lovingly. Come hither, 
poor, trembling invalid ! throw off 
those blanhets and those swathing 
bandages ; trust yourself to the sun, 
to the land, to the waters of the 
Bourbonuais ; and renovated health, 
lighter s]g||gts, pleasant days and 
happy ni^s, shall be your reward. 

How can it be, that in a country 
where nature is so genially disposed 
towards the vegetable and the mi- 
neral kingdoms of her 'wide empire, 
she should have jdayed the niggard 
so churlishly 'udien she peopled it 
with human beings? Tho men of 
the Bourbonnais are short and ordi- 
nary of appearance, remarkable more 
for tho absence than for tho presence 
of physical advantages^ and the women 
arc the ugliest in France ! — mean and 
uninviting in person, and repulsive in 
dress 1 They are only to be suipassed 
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in this^dncu viable disdnetion by those 
of Ain crgne. Taking the two popula- 
tions together, or rather considering 
them as one, which no doubt they 
originally w’crc, they are at the bottom 
of the physiological scale of thiy 
country. Some think them to b,e the 
descendants of an ancient tribe that 
never lost their footing in this QOntre 
of the land, when the 'Gauls driovb- 
out theii; Iberian predecessors. They 
ccrtaiiily arc not Gauls, iior are they 
Celts; still less, are they llouians or 
Germans. Are they then autoch- 
thonous, like the Athenians? of arp 
they merely the offscourings, the re- 
jected of other populations ? Decide 
about it, yc that arc learned in the 
ethiiogi-aphic distinctions of our race— • 
but heaven defend us from the Bour- ' 
bonnaises ! 

See how those distant peaks rise 
serenely over the southern horizon ! — 
is i4 that we liave turned towards 
Helvetia ? — for there is snow on the 
tops of some, and many arc there 
towering, in solitary majesty.. Ko, 
they are the goal of our pilgrimage ; 
they arc the ridges of the^ Monts 
Dor — the Buys and the extinct vol- 
canoes of ancient France. Look at 
the Buy do DOme, that grand and 
towering peak: what is our friend 
Ben Nevis to this his Gallic brother, 
w ho out* tops him by a thousand feet ! . 
And again, look at Mont Dor behind, 
that hoary giant, as much loftiei: than 
the Buy do Dome as this is than the 
monarch of the Scottish Highlands! 
We arc coming to the land of real 
mountains now. Why, that long and 
comparatively low table-land of gra- 
nite, from whence they aU Jpr^^trude, 
and on which they sit as a conclave 
of gods, is itself higher than, the most 
of the hills of our father-land. These 
hills, if we have to mount them, shall 
sorely try the thews of horse and man. 

There is something soothing, and 
yet cheering, in the southern sky, 
which tells upon the spbits, and con- 
soles the 'tveary heart. Just where 
the yellow streaks of this low white 
horizon tell of the intensity of tho 
god of day, come the blue serrated 
ridges of those mountains across the 
sight. If I could fly, I would away 
to those realms of light and warmth-— 
far, far away in the southern clime, 
where the wants of the body should 

2 I 
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be few, and where the vigour of life 
should be great. The glorious south 
is, like the joyous time of youth, full 
of hope and promise: all is sunny 
and bright : there, flowers bloom, and 
birds sing merrily. Turn we our 
baclcs to the cold gloomy north, to 
the wot windy west, to the dry parch- 
ing east — on to the south ! * 

But what a magnilicent plain is 
this we arc entering upon; it is of 
immense extent. Those distant hills 
are at least fifty miles from us ; and 
across it, from Auvergne to LeForez, 
cannot be less than twenty ; and, in 
the midst, what a gorgeous show of 
harvests, and gardens, and walnut 
groves, and all the luxuriance of the 
continental Flora. This is the Li- 
magne, the garden of France— the 
choicest spot of the whole country 
for varied fertility and inexhaustible 
productiveness. Ages back — let musty 
geologists tell us how long ago — ’^vas 
a lake, larger than the Lake of fleneva. 
The volcanic eruptions of the moun- 
tains on the west broke down its 
baiTiers, and let its waters Ilow’. 
Xow the AUier divides it ; and 
the astonished cultivator digs into 
virgin strata of fertile loams, the 
low'est depths of whicli have never yet 
been revealed. Corn fields here are 
not the wide and open inclosures 
such as we know' them in the north 
and w'est, where every thing Ls re- 
moved tJuit can hinder a stray sun- 
beam from shining on the grain : 
here they are thiclsly studded with 
trees — inajcstic, wide-spread, fruit- 
laden, w'ainut- trees ; where the com 
waves luxuriantly beneatli its thickest 
shade, and closes thickly round its 
stem. Bread from the grain below, 
and oil from the kernel above ; 
wine from the hills all arouud, and 
honied fruits from many a well- 
stocked garden ; such are the abiyid- 
ant and easily reared produce of this 
land of promise. A ('aledonian far- 
mer, put dowm suddenly in the Lim- 
agne, would think himself in fairy 
regions ; so kindly do all things come 
in it, so pure and excellent of their 
sort — in such variety, in such never- 
^ IhiliDg succession. Fui^le mountains, 
red plains^- dark green woods, and a 
«ky pure azure — such is the cornbi- 

nation' Af colours that meets the eye 
on fleet coming into Auvergne. 


And yet man thrives not much in • 
it ; he remaius a stunted half-civi- 
lized animal — with his black shaggy 
locks, his brown jacket, red sash, and 
enormous round beaver ; ox-goad in ' 
hand, and knife ready to his gi’ip, his ' 
appearance accords but ill with the 
luxuriant beauty of the scene in which 
he dwells. His diminutive but hardy . 
companion— she who shares his toils 
in the fields, and serves as his^ equal 
if not his better half— is well suited to' 
his pui7)06e, and resembles him hr her 
looks. Here, she can climb the moun- 
tain-side as nimbly as her masW; 
here, she can drive the cattle to their 
far- distant pastures with courage and 
skill ; here, she mounts the hot little 
mountain- steetl, not in female fashion, 
but with a true luiisciiline stride ; 
laborious and long- enduring, simple, 
honest, and easily contented; but 
wiThal easily provoked, and hard to 
be appeased without blood such is 
the Aiivergniit, and his wife. 

Kioui seemed a picturesque town 
when we. drove through it ; but our 
eyes could not bear to be diverted 
from the magnificent scenery that 
kept rising upon ns from the south. 
AVe had now approached closely to 
the foot of the mountain-ranges, and 
their lofty summits were high above 
us in mid-air. On the right, the Buy 
dc Hume, cut ui half by a line of mo- 
tionless qjouds, reared itself into the 
blue sky like some gigantic balloon, 
so round was its summit— so isolated. 
The granite plateau wddeh constituted 
its base, was broken into deep and 
well'ivooded ravines ; while at inter- 
vals there ran out into the Limagiie, 
for many a league, some extended 
promontory of land, cii))j>ed all along 
by a flood of crystallized iMult, wliicli 
once had flowed in liquid nre from the 
crater in tlie ridge. Here tmd there 
rose from the plain a small conical 
lull, crowmed w'ith a black mass of 
basaltic columns, and there again 
to})pcd with an antique -looking little 
town or fortress, stationed there, per- 
haps, fj'om the days of Caesar. In 
front stood Gergovia, where Roman 
and Gallic blood once flowed at. the 
bidding of that great master of war, 
freely as a mountain torrent; now 
only a black plain, where the -plough 
is stopped in each furrow b^y bricks 
and bi'okea pots, apd rusted arm?, 
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**-token8 of the, site of the ancient 
city. 

Oa turning short round $ steeply 
sloping hill, crowned with a goodly 
phiitcau, and clad on its sides with 
vines and all kinds of fruit-trees, wo 
saw a deep vale running up into the 
mountains towards the west, and 
Clermont covering an eminence in the 
, very midst. What a pictma^sque out- 
line! How closely the liouscs stand 
together — how agreeably do they mix 
with the trees of the promenades ; 
and how boldly the cathedral comes 
out from amongst them all! Tt is 
a lofty and richly- decorated pile of 
the fourteenth century ; and tells 
of the labours and the wealth of a 
foreign land. Anglo -hi orm an skill 
and gold are said to have formed 
it ; but however this may be, we 
know that it witnessed the presence 
of our gallant Black l^riiiee, and that 
it once depended on Ar|uitaiiie, not 
on France. Yet what lancy can have 
possessed its builder to have con- 
structed it of black stone V Why not 
have sought out the pure while lime- 
rocks of the Hat couutiy, or th.e grey 
granite of the hills ? This is the deep 
lava of the ueighbouriug volcanic 
quarry ; here basalt, and pumice, and 
cinder, and scoria*, are jiressed into 
the service of the architect ; and there 
stands a proof of the goodness of the 
material — hard, sharp, and sonorous, 
as when the liammcr til'd t clinked 
against its edge live centuries ago. 

‘‘ Eutrons, Monsieur,” said the fair 
Marquise, as I stood witli her on the 
esplaiuidc' Before the Cathedral — the 
Marquis had gone to see the com- 
mandant. “ Eutrez done, Tis the work 
of one of your compatriots ; and here* 
though ^heretic, you may consider 
yourself* English ground.” 

Now, positively, I had never thought 
a bit about Catholic or Frotestaut 
ever since I had quitted my own 
shores. All 1 knew was, that 1 was in 
a country that gave the same evi- 
dences of being Christian as the one 
-that I had left; and that, however 
. frivolous and profligate might be the 
, appearance of its capital, in tlic rural 
dmtricts, at least, the people were 
iioncst and devout. 1 was not come 
t.O' quarrel, nor to find fault with 
milUous of men for thinking differ- 


ently fron^—but perhaps acting better 
than— myself. .:So we entered. 

I'he old keeper of the hemtier bowed 
his head, and exteqded his brash ; 
the Marquise touched its extremity, 
crossed herself, and fell on her knees. 

Thou fell spirit of pride, prejudice, 
ignorance, and mauvaise honte! why 
didst thou beset me at that moment, 
and keep me, like a stiff-backed puri- 
tan, erect in the house of God? Why, 
on eutbring within its sacred limits, 
did I not acknowledge my own un- 
worthiness to come in, and reverence 
the sanctity of the place? No ; there 
1 stood, half-astonished, half-abashed, 
while the .Mar(|iiise continued on her 
knees and made*- her silent orisons. 
”ris an admirable and a touching cus- 
tom : there is ])oetry and religion in ,, 
the veiy idea. Cross not that thresh- 
old witli unholy feet ; or if thou dost, 
confess that iinholiiiess, and beg for- 
giveness for the transgression ere 
thou advaneest within the walls. I 
acknowledge tbat 1 felt ashamed of 
myself; yet I knew not wdiat to do. 
One of the priests passed by : he 
looked first at the lady and next at 
me; then humbly bowing tow'ards 
the altar, w’cnt out of the church. 
IMy embarrassment increased; but 
the !Manpd&c arose. “ It Is good to 
jiray here,” she said, in a tone the 
mildness and sincerity of wiiicli made 
the reproach more cutting. “ Let us 
go forward now 

“ I will amend my raauners,” 
thought I ; ‘‘ ’tis not well to be 
unconcerned hi such things, and 
when so little makes all the differ- 
ence.” 

“ Is Monsieur fond of pictures ? 
Look at that painting of the Baptist, 
how” vigorously the figure is drawn ! 
And see what au exquisite Virgin 1 
Or turn your eyes to that southern 
window, and remark the Hood of gor- 
geous light falling from it on the pil- 
lar by Us side ! ” 

I was thinking of any thing but tli^- 
. Virgin, or the window, or the light ; 

I was thinking of my companion — so 
fair, and so devout. Had she not 
called me a heretic? Had she nat 
already put me to the blush for my 
lack of veneration? Strange lii^king 
of ideas ! “ Thou art worthy to be ^ 
angel hereafter,” gaidi to myself, “ fis 
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truly thou resomblest what we call 
augcls here.” 

We were once more at the western 
door ; Madame crossed herself again ; 
we went out. 

“ Pour Tamour de Dicii, mon bon 
monsieur!” “ Que lo cicl vous soit 
onvert ! ” whined out half-a-dozen 
old crones with extended hands; 
their shrivelled fingers seeking to 
pluck at any thing they could get. 

Now I had paid away my last sous 
to the garcon d’ecurie at the Postc : 
so I told them pettishly that I had 


not a Hard to give, A coin tinkled 
on the ground ; it had fallen from the 
hand of Uic Marquise ; and as I stoop- 
ed to reach it for her, I saw that it 
was gold. 

•“ Let them have it, poor things. T 
thought it was silver; bfit it has 
touched holy ground, and ’tis now 
their own.” 

I turned round, thrust my purse 
into the lap of the nearest, and with 
a light heart led the lady back to the 
hotel. 


rOEMS «V ELIZABKTII ItAKRETT BARRETT. 

A Woman's Shortcomings. 

• # 

1 . 

She has laughed as softly as if she sighed ; 

She has counted six and over, 

Of a purse well filled, and a heaj t well tried — 
Oh, each a worthy lover ! 

They “ give her time for her soul must slip 
Where the world has set the grooving : 

She will lie to none with her fair red lip — 

But love seeks truer lo\ hig. 


She trembles her fan in a sweetness dumb, 

As her thouglils were beyond her recalling ; 
With a glance for oy?e,«Rnd a glance for somc^ 
From her eyelids risuig and falling ! 

— Speaks common words with a blushful air ; 

— Hears bold words, uuro]>roviiig : 

But her silence says — ^^vhat she never will swear- 
And love seeks better living. 

3 . 

Go, lady ! lean to the night-guitar, 

And drop a smile to the bringcr ; 

Then smile as sweetly, when he is far, 

At the voice of an iu-door singer ! 

Bask tenderly beneath tender eyes ; 

Glance lightly, on their removing ; 

And join new vows to old peijuries — 

I’ut dare not call it loving I 


4. 

Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 

Unless you can feel, when left by One, 

That all men beside go with him ; 
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Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 

That your beauty itself wants ju'oving ; 

Unless you can sAvear — “ For life, for death ! ” — 

Oh, fear to call it loving I 

5. . 

Unless you can muse, in a crowd all day. 

On the absent face that fixed you ; 

Unless you can love, as the angels may. 

With the breadth of heaven betwixt you ; 

Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 

Through behoving and unbehoving 5 

Unless you can f/ie %vhen the dream is past — 

Oh, never call it loving 1 


A Man's Requiremlnts. 

1 . 

Love me, sw'cct, with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing, — 
Love me in the lightest part, 

Love me in full b(*Ing. 


Love me with thine open youth 
In its frank surrender ; 

With the vowing of thy month, 
With its silence tender. 


Love me Avitli thine azure eyes, 

IMadc for earnest granting ! 

Tiiking colour from the skies, 

Can heaven’s truth brf* wanting V 

4. 

Love me with their lids, that fall 
Snow-like at first meeting I 

1 -ove me wdth thine heart, lliat all 
The neighbours then sec beating. 

5. 

Love me with thine hand stretched out 
Freely— open - minded ! 

Love me with thy loitering foot, — 
Hearing one behind it. 


6 . 

Love me with thy voice, that tiinis 
Sudden faint above me ! 

Love me with thy blush that burns 
When I murmur * Love ?neP 


7. 

Love me with thy thinking soul— 
Break it to love-sighing ; 
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Love me witli tby thoughts that roll 
Oil through Uviug — dying. 


8 . 

Love mo in thy gorgeous airs, 

When the world has crowned thee ! 
Love mo, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee. 


9 . 

Love me pure, as musers do, 
Ui> the woodlands shady ! 
Love mo gaUy, fast, and true. 
As a winsome lady. 


10 . 

Through all hopes that keep us brave, 
Further off or nigher, 

Love mo for th<*. house and grave,— 
And for something higher. 


11 . 

Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no /able, 

J will love thee — half-a-year — 

As a man is able. 


'Maude's Simknino. 


He listened at the jiorch that day 
To hear the wheel go on, and on, 

And then it stopped — ran back away — 

While through the door he brought the sun. 
r>ut no^v my spinning is all done. 

2 

lie sate beside me, with an oath 
That love ne’er ended, once begun ; 

1 smiled — believing for us both, 

What was tlic truth for only one. 

And now my spinning is all ilone. ^ 


]VIy mother cursed me that I heard 
A young man’s wooing as I spun. 
Thanks, cruel mother, for that word, 
For I have, since, a harder known ! 
And now niy sjunning is all done. 

4 . 

I thought— O God!— my first-bom’s cry 
Iloth voices to my car would drown ! 

I listened in mine agony 

It w'as the sUemni made me groan ! 

And now my spinning is all done. 
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5 . 

Bury me ’twixt my mother’s 'grave, 

Who cursed me on her death-becl lone, 
And my dead baby’s — (God it save !) 
Who, not* to bless mo, would not moan. 
And now my spinning is all done. 

6 . 

A^stone upon my heart and head, 

But no name wTitten on the stone ! 
Sweet neighbours! whisper low# instead, 

“ This sinner was a loving one — 

And now her spinning is all done.” 

« 

7 . 

And let the door ajar remain, 

In case that he should pass anon ; 

And leave the wheel out very plain, 

That iiK, when passing in. the sun, 

Llay fire tlie spinning is all done. 


A 1>£A1> UotiE. 

1 . 

() rose! w’ho dares to yamc thco? 

No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet ; 

But barren, and hard, and dry, as stubble-wheat. 

Kept seven years in a drawer — thy titles shame thee. 


The breeze that used to blow thee 
Between the hedge- thorns, and take away 
An odour up the lane to last all day, — 

If breatliing now, — ‘unsweetened would forego thee. 


’J"he sun that used to light thcc, 

And mix his glory in Ihy gorgeous urn, 

'J’ill beam aj^jujared to bloom, and flower to burn, — 

If shining now', — w ith not a hue would dight thee. 

4 . 

The dew tliat used to wet thee. 

And, white tirst, grow' incarnadined, because 
It lay upon thee where the crimson was, — 

If dropping now, — would darken where it mot thee. 


5 . 

The fly that lit upon thcc, 

To stretch the tendrils of its tinj^ feet, 

Along the leaf’s pure edges after heat, — 

Jf lighting now',— w ould coldly ovcrruii thee. 

0 . 

The bee that once did suclv thee, 

And build thy perfumed ambers up his hive, 
And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce alive, — 

If passing now, — ^would blindly overlook thee. 
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7. 

The heart doth recognise thee, 

Alone, alone 1 The heart doth smell thee sweet, 

Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most complete — 
Though seeing now those changes that disguise thee. 

8 - 

Yes and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead rose ! than to such roses bold ^ 

As Julia weara at dances, smiling cold ! 

Lie still upon this heart — which breaks below thee ? 


Change on Change. 

1 . 

Three months ago, the stream did flow', 

The lilies bloomed along the edge ; 

And we w ere lingering to and fro, — 

Wlicrc none will track thee in this snow, 

Along the stream, beside the hedge. 

Ah ! sw'eot, be free to come and go ; 

For if I do not hear tfiy foot, 

The frozen river is as mute, — 

The flowers have dried dowm to the root ; 
And w hy, since tlicsc be changed since May, 
Shonldst thou change less than they ? 


2 . 

And slow, slow' as the winter snow', 

The tears have drifted to mine eyes ; 

And my tw'O cheeks, three months ago, 

Set blushing at thy praises so. 

Put paleness on for a disguise. 

Ah ! sweet, be free to praise and go ; 

For if my face is turned to pale, 

It was thine oath that first did fail, — 

It was thy love proved false and frail ! 
And w hy, since these be changed, I trow, 
Should 1 change less than thoui 


A Heed. 

I am no trumpet, but a reed ! 

No flattering breath shall from me lead 
A silver sound, a hollow sound! 

I will not ling, for priest or king, 

One blast that, in re-echoing, 

AVould leave a bondsman faster bound. 

I am np trumpet, but a reed, — 

A broten reed, tlie wind indeed 
Left fiat upon a dismal shore ! 

Yet if a little maid, or Child, 

Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, 

This reed will answ'cr evermore. 
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I am no trumpet, but a reed ! 

Go, tell the fishers, as they spread 
Their nets along the river’s edge, — 

1 will not tear their nets at all, 

Nor pierce thbir handle— if they should fall : 
Then let them leave me in the sedge. 


IlrcTOii IN THD Garden. 

1 . 

Nine years old! First years of any 
Seem the best of all that come I — 
Yet when I was nine, I said 
Unlike things! — I thought, instead, 
That the Greeks used just as many 
In besieging Hiiim, 


Nine green years had scarcely brought me 
To my childhood's haimted spring, — 

I had life, like fiowers anti bees, 

In betwixt the country trees. 

And the sun, the pleasure, taught me 
Which he teacheth eveiy thing. 

3 . 

If the rain fell, there was sorrow ; — 
Little head leant on the pane, — 

Little finger tracing down it 
The long trailing drops upon it, — 

And the “ Itain, rain, come to-morrow,” 
Said for charm against the rain. 

4 . 

And the charm was right Canidian, 
Though you meet it with a jeer ! 

If I said it long enough, 

Then the rain hummed dimly off ; 

And the thrush, with his pure Jjvdian, 
Was the loudest sound to hear. 


And the sun and I together 
Went a-rushing out of doors I 
We, our tender spirits, drew 
Over hill and dale in view, 
Glimmering hither, glin'^racring thither. 
In the footsteps of the showers. 

G. 

Underneath the chestnuts dripping, 

. Through the grasses wet and fair, 
Straight I sought my garden-ground, 
With the laurel on the mound ] 

And the pear-tree oversweejiing 
A side-shadow of green air. 


m 
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7 . 

While hard bj", there lay supinely 
A huge giant, wrought of spade ! 
Arrasmd legs were stretched at length, 
In a passive giant strength^— 

And the meadow tmf, cut finely, 

Kound them laid and interlaid. 


8 . 

Call him Hector, son of Priam ! 

Such his title ,and degree. 

With my rake I smoothed his brow, 
And his cheeks I weeded through : 
But a rhymer such as I am 
Scarce can sing his dignity. 

9 . 

Eyes of gentianella’s azure, 

Staring, winking at the skies ; 

Nose of gillyflowers and box; 
Scented grasses, put for locks — 
Which a little breeze, at pleasure, 

Set a-waving round his eyes. 

10 . 

Brazen helm of dafibdillies. 

With a glitter for the light ; 

Purple violets, for tlie mouth, 
Breathing perfumes west and south ; 
An<l a sword of flashing lilies, 

Holden ready for the fight. 


11 , 

And a breastplate, made of daisies. 

Closely tilting, leaf by leaf; 
reriwinklcs interlaced 
Drawn for belt about the waist ; 

Wliile the brown bees, humming praises, 
Shot their arrows round the chief. 

12 . 

And who knows, (I sometimes wondered,) 
If the disembodied sonl 
Of old Hector, once of Troy, 

Might not take a dreary joy 

Here to enter — if it thundered, 

Bolling np the thunder- roll? 


1J». 

Bolling this way, from Troy. ruin, 
To this body rude and rife, 
lie might enter and take rest 
’Neath the daisies of the breast — 
They, with tender roots, renewing 
llis heroic heart to lith. 


14 . 

Who could know ? I sometimes stavt^ 
At a motion or a sound ; 
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Did his mouth speak— naming Troy, 
With an ototototo/ ? 

Did the pulse of the Strong-hearted 
Make the daisies tremble round ? 

15 . 

It was hard to answer, often ! 

But the birds sang in the tree — 

But the little birds sang bold. 

In the pear-tree green and old ; 

And my terror seemed to soften, 
Through the courage of their*glee. 

16 . 

Oh, the birds, the trees, the ruddy 
And white blossoms, sleek with rain ! 
Oh, my garden, rich with pansies ! 
Oh, my childhood’s bright romances ! 
All revive, like Hector’s body, 

And I see them stir again! 


17 . 

And despite life’s changes — chances, 

^ And des])ite the deathbell’s toll, 

* They press on me in full* seeming! — 
Help, some angel! stay this dreaming! 

As the birds sang in the branches, 

Sing God’s patience through fUy soul! 

18 . 

That no dreamer, no neglcctei\ 

Of the present’s work unsped, 

I may wake up and be doing, 

Life’s heroic ends pursuing, 

Though my pa.^^t is dead a.s Hector, 

Aud though lleclor is twice dead. 
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THE c6l5JbE’l 

“ I SHOVLD think wc cannot be vciy 
far from our destination by this time.” 

“ Why, were one to put faith in 
, ray appetite, wc must have been at 
least a good four or five houi-s en route 
already; and if our Rosiuantes are not 
able to get over a mise/e of tlprty or 
forty miles wit^lout making as many 
grimaces about it as they do now, 
they arc not the animals 1 took them 
for.” 

Com.e, come — abuse your own as 
tnuch as you please, but this much I 
, Will say for my Nero, though he has 
occasionally deposited me on the road- 
. side, he is not apt to sleep upon the 
way at least. Nay, so sure am I of 
him, that I would wager you ten Na- 
poleons that we ai*e not more than 
four or five miles from the chateau pt 
this moment.” 

! Pas si hUe^ mon vher. I am not 
fool enough to put my .preciouji Naps 
in jeopardy, just when I am so deu- 
^edly in want of them, too. But a 
truce to this nonsense. Bo you know, 
Ernest, seriously speaking, I am be- 
ginning to think we are great fools 
for our |i4to, 'rtimiing our heads into 
a perilous adventure, with the almost 
certainty of a severe reprimand from 
' the general, which, I think, even your 
filial protestations will scarcely save 
yon* from, if ever wq return alive; 
and merely to sec, what, I dare say, 
after all, will turn out to be only a 
pi*ctty face.” 

“ What l—already faint-hearted I — 

A miracle of beauty such as Darville 
described is w^ell worth periling one’s 
neck to gaze upon. Besides, is not 
that our vocation?— and as foi* repri- 
mands, if you •got one as often as I 
do, you would soon find out thaf^bose 
things are nothing when oncispsed 
to them.” 

“ A miracle !— ah, bah ! w^as 
the romance of the scene, anu’^thc 
artful grace of costume, which 
fascinated his cyes.'I 

“ No, jnst. Recollect that 

It was noi'lplifille alone, but Pcla- 
vigne; that connoisseur in 

female lijn&^y,'sMonbi'eton himself, 
difficult is, declared that she 

was perfect She must be a wonder, 
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indeed, when he could find no fault 
with her.” f 

“ Be it so. I warn you befoi’chand 
that I am fully prepared to be disap- 
pointed. However, as wc arc so far 
embarked in the affair, I suppose w^e 
must accomplish it.” 

“ Most assuredly, unless 3-011 w-ish 
to be the laughing-stock of the wdiolo 
regiment for the next month ; for, 
notwithstanding Darville’s boasted 
powers of discretion, half the subal- 
terns, no doubt, are in possession of 
the secret of our escapade by this 
time.” 

“ Well, then, Ei*nest, as we are 
launched on this wise expedition, let 
me Ecnnonisc a small portion of pru- 
dence into that most giddy brain of 
yours. Remember tliat, after all, if 
those ruthless Spaniards were to dis- 
cover the trick we arc playing them, 
they w’ould probably make us pay 
rather too dearly for the frolic. In 
short, Ernest, I am vony much afraid 
that your etounhrie will let the light 
rather too soon into the thick skulls 
of those magnificent hidalgos.” 

“ Preach awa}' — I listen in all 
humility.” 

“ Ernest, Ernest, I give yon up ; 
3-011 arc incorrigible!” rejoined the 
other, tiiniing away to hide the laugh 
which the irresistibly comic expression 
his friend threw into his countenance 
had excited. 

And who w-cre tlic speakers of this 
short dialogue? Twodashing, spirited- 
looking 3-oung men, who, at the close 
of it, reined in their steeds, in the 
dilemma of not know-ing where to 
direct them. Theirs was, indeed, a 
wild-goose chase. Their Chateau cn 
Espagne sccmcd invisible, as such 
chafeaxLv usually arc; and wdicre it 
might be found, who was there to 
^ tell ?-7'Not one. The scene was a 
desert-^not even a bird animated it ; 
and just before them' branched out 
three roads from the one they had 
hitherto confidently pursued. 

After a moment’s silence, the cava- 
liers both burst into a gay laugh- 

“ Here’s a puzzle, Alphonse!” said 
the one. “ Which of the three roads 
do you opine?” 
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“The left, by all means,” replied 
the other; “ I generally find it leads 
me right.” 

“ Iftit if it shoulfli’t now ?” 

“ Why, then, it only Jeads us 
wrong.” 

“ But I don’t choose to go wrong.” 

“ And what have you been doing 
ever since you set out?” 

“ True ; but as we are far enough 
now from that point, wo must e’en 
make the best of the bad,” 

“ Well, why don’t you ? ” 

“ Why, if one only knew which 
was the best.” 

At this moment the tinkling of a 
mule’s bells, mingled with the song 
of the muleteer, came on the air. 

“ Hist ! here comes couiisol,” ex- 
claimed the young man whom the 
other named Erucst. “ Holla, seuor 
hidalgo ! do you know the castle of 
the Condo di Miranda?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where is it?” 

“ Where it was.” 

“Near?” 

“ That’s as one finds it.” 

“ And how shall we find it ? ” 

“ By reaching it.” 

“ Come, come, hidalgo inio.” 

“ I’m no hidalgo,” said the man 
roughly. 

“ But you ought to be. I’ve seen 
many less deserving of it,” resumed 
the traveller. 

“ I dare say,” retorted the muleteer. 

“ If you’ll conduct us within view* 
of tlie castle you shall be rewarded.” 

“ As I should well deserve.” 

Ah, your deserts may be greater 
til ail our purse.” 

But the man moved on. 

“ Haltc-la, friend ! I like your com- 
pany so well that I must have it a 
little longer.” .And the oificer pulled 
out a pistol. “ Will you, or will you 
not, guide us to the castle of the 
€onde?7’ 

“1 will,” grufily replied the man, 
with a look w'hich showed that he 
was Sony tg ho forced to choose the 
second altemutiyc. 

“ Can we trust this fcllqw ?” said 
the younger o^ccr to the older. 

u we can ourselves ; and 

keep a sharp look-out.” 

“ Besides, I shall give him a hint. 
Hidalgo mio ” he began. 


“ Sefior Franzese,"' interrupted the 
muleteer. ^ 

“ What puts that into you^ head, 
hidalgo? Fra^^ese, — wliy, Hon Fe- 
lix* y Cortos, y Sargas, y Nos, y 
Tierras, y, y, — don’t you know an 
Englishman when you see him ?” 

“ Yes,” muttered the Spaniard — 

“ Yes, and a Frenchman, too.” 

“No, you don’t, for here’s the 
proof. Wli3% what are we, but Eng- 
lish oftfeers, carrying despatches to 
your Conde from our General?” 

The muleteer looked doubtingly*. 

“ AVhy, do you suppose FrcncBmon 
Avouldlrust themselves amongst such 
a set of” — 

“ ratriots.” Exclaimed the other 
stranger, hastil}"". 

“ All I sajs” observed the man 
drilj", “ is, that if you are friends of 
the Conde, be wdll treat you as you 
deserve. If enemies, the same. So, 
backward.” 

Oinvard, you mean.” 

“ Ay, for me ; but not for you, 
seilorcs, you have left the castle a mile 
to the ftjft.” 

“ I guessed right, you see,” said 
Alphonse, “ w hen J guessed loft.” 

The muleteer passed on, and the 
horsemen followed. 

“ I say, hidalgo mio,’^ called out 
Ernest, what sort of a don is tliiJ 
same Conde ?*' 

“ As how?” inquired the mulotccr. 

Is he rich ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Proud ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Old?” 

“ No.” 

^ “ Has he a wife ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Has he children?” 

“ W 

“ No !” ckclaimed the cavalier with 
surprise. “No child!” 

“ Ypu said children, seilor.” 

“ Hp has a child, then ?” 

* “Yes.” 

“ A son ?” 

“ No.” 

“ A daughter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, yea and no seems all you 
have got to say.’' 

“ It seems to answ^er all you havo^ 
got to ask, seiior.” 
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Is the DoSa verjr handsome?'’' and ho held oat a purse, but the man 

" .j^torrnpted Alphonse* impatiently. was gone. Va dom^ et que U cfwlle 

and no, according to taste,” fcmporte^ hutaU'^ added Ernest de 
replied the muleteer. ^ . Luccnay ; takingigood care, however, 

“ He laughs at us,” wdiispered this time, that the ebullition of his 
Ernest in French. The conversation^ feelings was not loud enough to reach 
with the muleteer had been, thus far,' the cars of the rctreatihg peasant, 
carried on in Spanish — which Ernest “ Confound it ! I would- rather follow 
spoke tairly enough. But the obser- the track of a tiger through the pathless 

vation he thonglitlessly uttered in depth of an Indian jungle alone, than 

French seemed to excite the peasant’s be led by such a savage cicerone.” 
attention. ' ' “ Never mind the fellow ; we have 

“Do you speak English?” asked ^inoretbanenoiigli to think of in our own 

• Ernest. aifairs,” exclaimed his friend, iinpa- 

“ Yes,” w'as the reply, in English, tiently. Let iiS stop here a moment 
“ Do 3 JOU ?” . and consult, before w^c proceed any fur- 

“ Me English ? ab course. S})eak ther. One thing is evident, at all 
well English,” replied Ernest, in the events, that we must coiiti-ive to dis- 
ttile (xal lie- idiom. Then relapsing guise ourselves better if wish to 
into the more familiar tongue, he pass for any thing but Freiiclnncn. 

. added, “ But in Spain 1 speak With my knowledge of the English 
Spanish.” language, aiul acquaintance with their 

By this time the trio had arrived manners and habits, trifling as it is, I 
Within view of a large castellated am perfectly certain of imposing on 
' building, whose ancient to^>’crs, gloHv- the Spaniards, without any difficulty ; 
ing in the last rays of the setting snu, but you will as certainly cause a 
rose majestically from the midst of blow up, unless you manage to alter 
groves of dark cypress and myrtle your whole style and appearance, 
whidt surrounded it. 1 daresay you have forgotten all my 

The muleteer stopped, “ There, .instructions already.” 
seiiores,” ho said, “ stands the castle “ Bah ! Alphonse. Let me alone 
of the Conde, . Half-a-inile further oh Tor puzzling the dons ; I’ll be as corn- 

lies th© town of E , 10 which,, plete a Uoddam. in li\'e minutes iis 

seilores,” he added, with a sarcastic any stick you ever saw, 1 wiirraiit 
emilej “ yon can proceed, should you you.” 

not hnd it convenient to remain at “Nothing can appear more per- 
. the And now, 1 presume, fectly uii-English than you do at pre- 
: as I have guided you so far right, sent. That look of yours is the 
you will sutler me to resume my ow n very devil and Alphonse shook his 
direction.” - • licad, despondiugly, 

“ Yes, as there seems no possibility “ Incredulous animal! just hold Nero 
of making any more mistakes on oui^ for live minutes, and you shall have 
way, you are free,” replied the gravest ' ocular demonstration of my powers 
: of the two. “ But stop one moment of acting. Farbkul you shall see 
^yet, cr»*?y/o,” and he ij^oiutcd to a cross*- that I can be solemn and awkw^ard 
which, a little further , qui di- enough to frighten half the peiites 
the etmino ;va/, “ whore maitresses of Faris inh) the vapours.” 
OlpegWiatdfMtd?” . And, so saying, De Luccnay sprang 

r Amigo P muttered the man be- i from his saddle, and consigning the 
4w^,ch his teeth, “say Ibridle into his friend’s hands, ran to- 

:An an^iwet* to *^iiy question, rrf- f wards littlq brook, which trickled 
JbnOi” s&id ,t!ic'^yoimg Fr^fehwan, 4]to’ough the fit a short distance 
haughtily— while his hand: . instinc- from the roadside ? but Wt before he 
tively groped for the hilt of his t^had ma^O his .friend, promise to ab- 
sword. . stain fro4.miiing any profane 

. ' ^ rallied thc,f9(iaiir as , on his, toilet till it was a^mi^)fished, 

|betu,med afd.euUenty to jre- 1 iivokr tempta-# 

)teac6.his steps* ^ tion, Al^onse tohedyaway, when, 

* “ Holla, there T’ Finest called out; ^ to hie aeu'pijse, he perceived the mule- 
,\”you have forgotten your, money . teer , haling .f>n a rising, ground at a 
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little distance. “ By Jove ! that inso- 
lent dog has been watching ns. Scoun- 
drel, will you move on he exclaimed 
in French, raising' his voice angrily, 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, 
ho terminated the unfinished phrase 
by “ Sigrie tu camin! Piecero! Bribonr' 
while he shook his pistol menacingly 
at the man’s head — a threat which 
did not seem to intimidate him much, 
for, though he resumed his journey, ‘ 
.his rich sonorous voice burst trium- 
phantly forth into one of the patriotic 
songs ; and long after he had disap- 
peared from their eyes, the usual 
ntournelk^ “ Viva Fernando ! Mnera 
Napoleon !" rang upon the air. 

This short interval had more than 
sufficed for Po Luccnay’s inysterions 
operations. And before his friend 
Avas tired of fuming and sacreing 
against Spain and Spaniards, Ernest 
tapped him on the shoulder, and for 
once both the young oliicer’s anger 
and habitual gravity vanished in an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter. “By 
Jupiter! it is incredible,” he gasped 
forth, as soon as returning breath 
would allow him to speak : while, 
Ernest stood silently enjoying his 
sui’prise. 

“ Weil, what think yon? It will do, 
will it not ? Are you still in fear of 

“ Nay I My only fear now is, that 
the pupil will eclipse the master, and 
that the more shining light of your 
talents willjpast mine utterly into the 
shade. By heavens! the transforma- 
tion is inimitable. Your own father 
would nbt know you.” 

^ “ lie would not be the only one in 
such an unhappy case, then.” 

Nothing certainly could have becfnT 
more absurd than the complete meta- 
morphosis which, iu those few mo- 
ments, Do Lucemay had contrived to 
make in his appearance. With the aid 
of a little fresh watef from the rivulet, 
he had managed to reduce the rich 
curly locks of bis chesnut hair to an 
almost Qui^or fiatness ; the ^irt c<i^ 
lar, which nad been turned down, was 
now drawn up to hia eho^k^bones, and 
with his hat {daced perp^dicularly 
on the crown of his' head, one am 
crossed undent tba of bis coat, 
and the other bliUmi^g :hls whip, its 
. handle resting Ms lijSs, the corners 
of which were drawn imritanically 
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down, and his half-closed eyes star" 
ing vacantly on the points of his boots, 
he stood the living picture of an au- 
tomaton. 

“ Well, would you not swear that 
I was a regular imtle-dog Afiglaist^ 
exclaimed Earnest; stalking up and 
down for his friend’s inspection, while 
he’ rounded his shoulders, and car- 
ried his chin in the aii*, in order to 
increase the resemblance. 

“ Excellent I — only not so much 
laisser alter ; a little more stiff — more 
drawn up ! That will do — oh, it’s per- 
fect ! ” And again Alphonse burst into 
a peal of laughter, in which De 
LiScenay, notwithstanding his newly- 
assumed gravity, could not refrain 
from joining 

“ l^et me see, — That coat fits a 
great deal too w ell, too close. We 
must rip out some of the wadding, 
just to let it make a few wrinkles.; it 
ojiglit to hang quite loosely, in order 
to be in character.” 

“ (iently, rnoncherP' interposed De 
Lucenay, as his friend drew out a 
pcn-ktiifo. “ To satisfy you, 1 have 
injured the sit of my cravat, I have 
hidden tl)e classic contour of my neck, 

1 have destroyed the Antinous-lLke 
effect of my coiffure — those curls 
w’hicli w-cre the despair of all my 
I'ivals in conquest — I have consented 
to look like a wTctcli impaled, and 
thus renounce all the bonnes for(u;ne» 
that av/aited me during the next , 
faur-and-twenty hours ; and now you 
venture to })ropuse, with the-cbedest 
audacity, that I should crown all 
these sacrifices by utterly destroying 
the symmetry of niy figure. No, no, ' 
mon cher! that is too much ; cutyoiir- 
sdfup as you please, but spare your- 
friend. 

“ VivcDieu!'' laughed Alphonse. 
“ It is lucky thah you have absorbed 
such an unreasonable proportion of 
vanity that you have left none for 
me. To spare the acuteness of ^«r 
feelings, I will be, the victim. Here 
goes ! ” And, so saying, he ripped up 
tlio lining of his coAt, and scattered 
a few handfuls of wadding to the 
winds. “ Will that do ?”■ 

Oh," capitally ! I would rathw 
you woro it than me ; it haa as many 
wrinkles as St Marceau’s forohoadi'' 

“ Forward, then, et vogue la gOh 
exclaimed Alj^onse, as De 
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Lubenay vaulted uito liis saddle, and. pensive, and I gay— you poetic, and I 
the cavaliers spiirwd on their lioijses witty. The deuce is in it, if she doea^ 
t 9 a’ fnpid canter. . / not fall in love with either one or 

“ Apropos ! exclaimed., I)e Luce- other ! 

nay^ as they approaclied the castle; ‘‘Add'^to which, the private re- 
wo ought to lay our plans,' and servation, no doubt, that tf^she has 

make a proper arrangement before- one atom of discernment, it is a cer- 

hand, like honest, sociable brothers^ tain volagc^ giddy, young aide-de- 
' in-arms ; it would never do to stand camp that she will select.*' 
in each other’s light,, and mar our “ Why, if I had but fair play ; but 

mutual hopes of success by cutting as my tongue will not be allowed to 

each otheiV throats for the &ake or shine, I must leave the captivation* 
the bellu!^'* part to my gcnx doux. Who knows, 

“ Oh, as for ?me, you are welcome though?” 

to all my interest in the Dofla's heart Oh, vaiiitas vanitatum cxclaim- 
befofeWnd ; for I never fdt less dis- ed Alphonse, with a laugh, 
posed to fall in love than I do at pf-o- “ I might say the same of a cer- 
sent.” ' tain rebellious aristocrat, who lays 

“ Yon are, delightful in theory, caro claim to the euphonious patronymic 
but as your practice might be of La Tour d’ Auvergne, with a pedi- 
somewhiit different, suppose wc make gree that dates from the Flood, and % 
a little compact, upon fair terms, strin" of musty ancestors who might 
viz., that the choice is to depend ou . put the patriarchs to the blush ; but 
the seflora herself ; that whoever slje I am more generous and De Lu- 
distinguislics, the otlicr is to rclin- cenay began carelessly to 1mm a few 
quish nis claims at once, and thence- bars of La Carmagnole, 
forth devbte all his energies to the “ Softly ! ” said his more prudent 
assistance of his friend. Wc fcannot friend. Wc arc drawing near the 
both carry her off, you know ; so it is chateau, and you might as well wear 
just as well to settle all these .little a cockade tricolor as let them hear 
particulars in good time.” that.” 

** Oh ! as you please. 1 am quite It was an anti(iue,half-Gotluc, half- 
willing to sign and seal any compact Saracenic looking edifice, w^hich they 
that will set your mind at rest ; now approached. A range of light ar- 
thou^hi for my part, I declare off cades, whose delicate columns, wreath- 
beforehand." ed round with the most ^aceful foliage, 

** Well, then, |i is a done thing seemed almost too slight to Sustain 
give me your hand on it. Parole ^ the massive structure which rose 
^At>»«cwr/”saidDc Luccnay,, stretch- ' above them, surrounded ter- 

iig buthis. reno: Long tiers of pointed windows, 

. Parole dhonneur^'^ returned his ' mingled with exquisite fretwork, and 
" firieud, with a smije. i one colossal balcony, with a rich crim- 

‘ But to return to the olopomont ’! son awning, completed the facade. 

“ Gad ! How you fly on! Thcro ^ Beneath the portico^ numbers of ser- 
will bo two words to that part of the 1 vants and retainers were lounging 
8tq^, I suspect. Holla Inez villl.pro- J about, enjoying Iho fresco. Some, 

' bably not be quite so easily chai*med|s ^ stretched out at full length on the 
otir dear little and she mu8t marble benches that , lined the open 

be consulted, I suppose ; unless, in- arcades, were fast asleep ; pthers, 
you intend to carry the fort seated h la Turque upon the. ground, 
by Storm; the current of your love j^tvere busily engaged In a noisy game 
mhy not flow smoothly as you ex- df cards. Bnt the larg^tgronp of all 
poet.” ^ e . had collected round a hanoaomo Moor-: 

' ** OhrUS for that, leave it to me. ish-looking Andaluslian, who, leaning 
women have too goo^ a taste, against the Wall, was lazily rasping 
tm We are too irresist- the chords of a guitar thai was slung 

!b|e' te lea#! over his shoulder, while he sang one 

deviiishly those charming littlo Tiranas, to 
|irttaWC^S^tSer .of - ns suft Iier. ijrhioh he improvised the usual non- 
. YOU I Sare sense words as lie proceeded ; anon 
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tbo deep mellow voices of his aiutitoiy 
woiild mingle with the “ Ay de mi 
chaita mia! Luz dc mi almaP\ &c, 
of the ritournelle^ and then again the 
soft deep tones of the Andalusian rang 
alone upon the air. 

As no one seemed to heed their ap- 
proach, the t;wo young nien stood for 
a few moments in silence, listening 
delightedly to the music, which now 
melted into the softer strain of a 
Seguidilla, now briglitcncd into the 
more brilliant measure of a Bolero. 
Suddenty, in the midst of it, the singer 
broke on, and springing on his feet as 
if ulspired, he dashed his hands across 
the strings. Like an electric shock, 
the well-known chords of the Tragala 
ai’oused his hearers — every one crowd- 
ed round the singer. The players 
threw down their cards, the loungers 
stood immovable, even the sleepers 
started into life; and all chorusing in 
onihusiastically, a burst of melody 
arose of which no one unacquainted 
with the rich and IhriUmg harmony 
peculiar to Spanish voices, can form 
ail icka 

“fihiest,” said LaTonr d’Auvergne 
in a whisper, “ wo shall never con- 
(pier such ,a people : N apoleon himself 
cannot do it.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied his friend in the 
same tone. “ They arc desperately, 
national; it will be tongh work, at all 
events. But, come on ; ns the song is 
tinished, wc have some chance of ' 
making oilrselyes heard now.” And 
Dc Lucenay spurred his horse up to 
the entrance. At their repeated calls 
for attendance, two or three sciwants 
hastened out of the vestibule and held 
their horses as they dismounted. They 
became infinitely more attentive, how- i 
ever, on hearing that the strangers 
were English officers, the bearers of 
dispatches to their master; and a dark 
Figaro-looking laquey, in whose lively 
roguish countenance the Frenchmen 
would have had no difficulty in recog; 
nising a Biscayan, even without the 
aid of his national and picturesque 
costume, olFered to usher them into 
the presence of the Condo. 

Their guide led the Vay through 
the long and lofty vestibule, which 
opened on afuperb marble colonnade 
that encircled the patio or court, in 
the centre of which two antique and 
richly-sculptured fountains Avere ctvst- 
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ing up their gUtteriagjets-cTeau in the 
proscribed form fleurs-de-lis^ to be 
received again injwo wide porphyry 
basins. Traversing the patio, they 
ascended a fine marble staircase, from 
the first fiight .of ^Wiich branded off 
several suites of apartments. Takiiig 
the one to the right,' the young me» 
had full leisure to observe the splbn- 
dour that surrounded them, as they, 
slowly followed their conductor from 
one long line of magnificent rooms in- 
to another. ' Notwithstanding many 
modern- alterations, the character of 
the whole building wks too evidently 
Eastern to admit a doubt as to its 
Moorish origin. Every where the 
most precious marbles, agates, and 
lapis-lazuli, oriental jasper, porpkyry 
of every variety, dazzled the eye. In 
the centre of many of the rooms there 
played a small fountain ; in others 
there were four, one in each angle. 
Large divans of the richest crimson and 
violet brocades lined the walls, while 
ample aurtains of the same served in 
lieu of doors. But what particulariy 
struck the friends was the brlliiaut 
beauty of the arabesques that covered 
the ceilings, aiu) the c.xquisite chisel- 
ling of the cornices, and the frame- * 
work of ihe windows. 

“ The palace is beautiful, is it not 
said the Biscayan, as lie perceived the 
admiring glances they cast uroimd 
them.^ “ It ought to be, for it was 
one of the summer dwellings of il rjsy 
Mciro; and those creftedi mMUosovxtK 
but little what treasures they lavished 
on their pleasures. It came into ray, 
master's possession as a deseehdapt 
of the Old, to whom it was given.'as a 
guerdon for his services,” 

“ What a iiumei^’bus pro^ny that 
famous hero must have badi He 
a wonderful man ! ” exclaimed He 
Lucenay, with extreme gravity. 

^^SiySeTior — mi hombre maraviWa^ 

€71 verdad^" replied the SphniardV 
whom, Botwifhstanding hi3« natural' 
^acuteness, the seriousness of Dft 
* Lucenay 's manner and conntename 
,’liad prevented from discovering., tl a 
irony of his words. ^ “ Bat now,. 
seiSores,” he conjtiAued, as they reach- 
' ed a golden tissue-drapeft door, 

. are arrived. The hpxt room Js^tjhe 
, cdfinedpr , . whhre \ho family arcT , . hi 
supper.” 

** Then,;; perhaps, we had better 

/ " . : . 'i-r ' * 2 X 
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Vf^tawhile. We would not wish to 
disturb them,” 

*‘Oh, by no means 1 The Conde 
would be furious if you were kept 
waiting an instant. The English are 
great favourites of his. Besides, they 
must have finished by this time.” 
And raising th^ curtain, they entered 
an immense frescoed hall, which was 
divi^d in the centre by assort of 
transparent partition of white marble, 
some fourteen or fifteen feet in height, 
so delicately pierced and chiseled, 
that it resembled lace-work much 
more than stone. A pointed door- 
way, supported by twisted columns^ 
as elaborately carved and ornament- 
ed as the rest, opened into the upper 
parliof the hall, which was elevated a 
step higher. In the centre of this, a 
table was superbly laid out with a 
service of massive gold ; while the 
fumes of the viands was entirdy 
overpowered by the heavy perfume 
of the colossal bouquets of flowers 
which stood in sculptui-ed silycr and 
gold vases on the plateau. Around 
the table were seated about twenty 
persons, amongst whom the usual 
sprinkling of scuierdotes was not want- 
ing. A stem, but noble-looking man 
sat at tlie upper end of the table, and 
seemed to do the honours to the rest 
of the company. 

The Condo — for it was lie — rose 
immediately on receiving the nlfessago 
which the young officers had sent in ; 
"While ,they waited its answer iu the 
oriel window, being unwilling to 
break in so unceremoniously upon a 
party which seemed so much larger, 
and more formal, than any they had 
been prepared to meet. Their host 
received them mpst courteously as 
^ey presented their credentials — 
lamely, a letter from the English 
gener^, Wilson, who commanded the 

forces stationed at the city of S , 

about ^ixty miles distant from the 
chateaU| As the Conde ran his 
glance over its contents, — in which the 
geUbcral . him that within 

three or four days he would reach 
when he intended to avadi 
lumaelf of the Conde’s often profiTpred 
'lospifality, till he recommend- 
'd his aims-de-camp to his 

’'^politeness of their 
to the most, friend- 
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“ Senorcs,” he said, I am most 
grateftil to his excellency for the 
favour he hks conferred on me, in 
choosing' my bouse during his stay 
here. I feel proud and’ happy to 
shelter beneath my roof any of our 
valuod and bravo ahies. — ^But you 
must have had a hard day’s ride of it, 
I should think.” 

“ Why, yes, it was a tolerable 
morning’s work,” replied De Luccnay, 
who felt none of Alphonse’s embar- 
rassment. 

“ Pablo, place seats for their ex- 
cellencies,” said the Conde to one 
of the domestics who . stood around ; 
while he motioned to the soi-disant 
Englishmen to enter the Mipper-room, 
in which the clatter of tongues and 
plates had sensibly diminished, ever 
since the commeucement of the mys- 
terious conference which had been 
taking place beyond its precincts. 
‘‘You must be greatly in want of 
some rcfreslmient, for the wretched 
posadas on the road cannot have 
ofiered you any thing eatable.” 

“ They were not very tempting, 
certainly ; however, wo are pretty well 
used to them by this time,” replied lie 
Lncenay. “ But, Sofior Conde, really 
wc arc scarcely presentable in such a 
company,” he added, as ho loolped 
down on his dust- covered boots and 
dress. 

“ What matter? You must not be 
so ceremonious with us ; you cannot 
be expected to come off a journey as 
if yo)i had just emerged from a lady’s 
boudoir,” answered the Conde with a 
smile. “ Besides, these are only a 
few intimate friends who have as- 
sembled to celebrate my daughter’s 
fDte-day.” And, so saying, he led 
them up to the table, and presented 
them to the circle as Lord Bcauclere 
andSirEdwai'd Trevor, aides-de-camp 
to General Wilson. “ And now,” he 
added, “ 1 must introduce you to the 
lady of the castle; my daughter, Doila 
Inez and taming to a slight elegant- 
looking girl, who might have been 
about sixteen or seventeen, he said — 
“ Mi queridita^ these gentlemen have 
brought me the ^come news that 
our mend the EngH^h general will be 
herein three or fiwdayMt the latest; 
the corps will bo quartered in the 
neighbourhood, but the general and 
his aides-de-camp will reside with u& 
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Therefore, as they arc likely to remain 
some time, we must all do our utmost 
to render their stay amongst us as 
agreeable to them as possible.” 

“I shall be most happy to con- 
tribute to it as far as it is in my slight 
power,” replied Doha Inez in a low 
sweet voice, while she raised her large 
lusri’ous eyes to those of Alphonse, 
which for the last five minutes had 
been pzing as if transfixed upon her 
beautiful countenance. 

Starting as if from a dream, he 

stammered out, “ Senorita, 1 

I when fortunately De Lucenay 

came to his assistance, with one of those 
little well-tumcd flattering S])Cf3chcs 
for which French tact is so unrivalled ; 
and as the company politely made 
room for them, they seated themselves 
beside her. 

“ Don Fernando,” said the Condc 
to a haughty, grave-looking man, 
who sat next to De Lucenay, while 
he resumed his place at the head of 
the table, “ you and Inez, I trust, 
will take care of our new friends. 
Pobredto.% they must behalf famished 
by their day’s expedition, and this 
late hour.”, * « ^ 

But the recommendation was su- 
perHnous ; every one vied with his 
neighbour in attending to the two 
strangers, who, on their part, were 
much more intent on contemplating 
the fair mistress of the mansion, than 
on doing honour to the profusion 
of friandises that were piled before 
them. 

DoJSa Inez was indeed beautiful, 
beyond the usual measure of female 
loveliness : imagination could not en- 
Iiance, nor description give an idea of 
the cljam that fascinated all those 
who gazed Tijpon her: fcatui'es cast 
in the most classic mould — a com- 
plexion that looked as if no southern 
sun had ever smiled on it. But the 
eyes ! — the large, dark, licpiid orbs, 
whose glance would now seem almost 
dazzling in its excessive brigfitness, 
and now. melted into all the softness 
of Oriental languor, as the long, 
gloomy Circassian lashes drooped 
over them ! As Alphonse looked upon 
her, he could have almost fancied 
himself transported to Mohammed’s 
paradise,’ and taken the Spanish maiden 
for a houri ; but that there was a soul 
in those magnificent eyes — a noble- 
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ness in the white and lofty brow — a 
dignity in the calm and pensive calm- 
ness, which spolee of higher and better 
things. 

But if her appearance enchanted 
him, her manners were not less win- 
ning ; unembarrassed and unaffected, 
her graceful and natural case in a few 
moments contrived to make them feel 
as much at home as another would 
have ddne in as many hours. Much 
to the young Frenchmen’s regret, how- 
ever, they were not long allowed to 
enjoy their apavtt in quiet ; for a thin 
saliownookiiig priest, whom Doila 
Inez had already designated to them 
as the Padre Conjhsor^ intemipted 
them in a few miimtes, and the con- 
versation became general. ^ 

“ It is a great satisfaction to us all 
to see you here, seilorcs,” he said; 

“ First, as it prociiics us the pleasure 
of becoming personally acquainted 
with our good friends and allies the 
English ; and, secondly, as a guaran- 
tee that wc arc not likely to have our 
sight polluted by any of those sat'ri- 
Icgious demons the French' while yon 
are amongst us.” 

Gracias a Dios ! ” energetically 
rejoined the caiypelhm-^%. fat, rosy, 
good-humoured looking old man, the 
antipodes of his grim confrere, 

“ The sahits preseiTO me from ever 
setting eyes on them again! You 
must know, scfiorcs, that some six 
weeks ago I had gone to collect some 
small sums due to the convent, and 
was returning quietly home with a lay 
brother, when I had the misfortune to 
fall in with a troop of those sons of 
Belial, whom I thought at least a hun- 
dred miles off. Would you believe it, 
senores! without any respect for my 
rciigiouis habit, the impious dogs laid 
violent hands on me ; laughed in mf" 
face when I told them I was almoner 
to the holy community cff Sancta Ma*- 
ria de los Dolores ; and vowing, that 
they were sure that my/rock was well 
lined, actually forced me to strip to 
the skin, in order to despoil mprthe,^, 
treasure of tlie Church ! Lnckfly, how- 
ever, the Holy Virgin had inspiredme; 
to hide it in the mule’s saddle-girt^ . 
and so, the zechins . e^ped thebf^: 
greedy fangs. But I had enoti^ of;! 
the fright ; it laid me up for a week. 
Miseiicordia \ what a set of cut-throat, 
hideous-looking ruffians t I thought I 
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should never come alive out of tlieir 
hands ! ' 

’ Jc exclaimed a handsome 
bronzed- looking Castilian, whom De 
Lucenay had heard addressed asDqita 
Encarnacion do Almocercs ; “ are 
they really so wicked and so fright- 
fur?” 

“ Without doubt ; true demons in- 
carnate,” replied the veracious priest. 

“ i^mt^CQiOi^re^iermdmitm'padre ; 
you are too hard upon the poot devils : 
I have seen a good-looking feUow- 
amongst them, now and then.” 

“ Bondad sua^ 4 rwor, I’ll be sworn 
there is not one tit to tic the latchet 
of your shoe in the whole army.” 

“ Yet how strange, then,” recom- 
menced Doha Kncariiacion, “ the in- 
fatuation they excite ! 1 am told that 
it is inconceivable the iiumbors of 
young girls, from sixteen and upwards, 
wiio have abandoned their homes and 
families to follow these brigarfds. 
Their want of mature years and uu- 
•derstanding,” she continued, with a 
significant glance at Doha Inez — her 
indignation having been gradually a- 
roused as she perceived the aduiira- 
4ion lavished on her by the strangera, 
and the indiflereiice with which they 
viewed her riper charms, — “ may be 
one reason ; but if the French arc so 
unattractive, such madness is incxpli- 
^ cable.” 

' Arts, unholy arts all !” cried the 
Confessor. “ Their damnable prac- 
,tices are the cause of it. They rob 
the damsels of their senses, with their 
infernal potions and elixirs. The 
wretches arc in league with the 
devil.” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Don Fernan- 
do, gravely, “ you must be right. No 
woman in her senses w'ould conde- 
scend to look at those insignificant 
triders, while a single cabaUero of the 
true old type is to be found on Spa- 
nish soil &nd he drew himself .still 
more stiffly nj^.- 

The Holy Virgin defend me from 
their snares!” fervently ejaculated a 
thin wrinkled old woman, who until 
then might easily have been mistaken 
for a mummy, casting her eye up to 
^ heaven, andurossing herself with the 
^^imost devotion. 

A suppSesaed It^ugb spread its con • 
jtagiouS indiiiEinde all round the table. 

Doha Estefania, have no fear j 


you possess an infallible preserva- 
tive,” exclaimed the cappcllan. 

“ And what may that be ?” re- 
sponded the antiquated fair, some- 
what sharply. 

“ Your piety and virtue, ^ellora,” 
rejoined the merry cappcUano^ with a 
roguish smile, which was not lost on 
the rest of the company, though it 
evidently escaped the obtuscr percep- 
tions of Doila Estefania ; for drawing 
her mantilla gracefully around her, 
and composing her parched visage into 
a look of modesty, she answered in a 
softened tone, while she waved her 
ahanivo timidly before her face, “Ah, 
Padre Anselmo ! you are too partial \ 
3 ^on flatter me I” 

This was too much fur the risible 
faculties of the audience ; even th<‘ 
grim Don Fernando’s imperturbable 
mustache relaxed into a smile; while 
to avert the burst of lauglitcr which 
seemed on the point of exploding on 
all sidei<, Dona Inez interrupted — 

“ But, scriora, 1 should hope there 
is much falsehood and exaggeration 
in the reports yon {illudc to. I trust 
there are few, if any, Spanish maidens 
capable of so forgetting what is due 
to themselves and to their country.” 

“ Nevcrtlieloss, the contrary is tlu‘. 
case,” replied Doha Kncarnacion, with 
asperity. 

“ Oh! no no— it cannot bcl I will 
not believe it ; it is calumnious — it is 
impossible ! AVhat being, with one 
drop of Spanish blood within their 
veins, would be so debased as to fol- 
low the inpders of Qicir country, the 
clcstroyersrthc despoilcrs of their own 
land V ” Doha I nez, led away b}*' her 
own enthusiasm, coloured deeply, 
while Doila Encarnacion seemed on 
the point of making an angry retort, 
when the count gavc^tho signal to 
rise. The rest followed his cxaippie, 
and the Condo led tfio young French- 
men to a window, where he conversed 
a little with them, asked many ques- 
tions about the forces, abojit the ge- 
neral who was to be their inmate, 
—to all which De Lucenay’s rjeady wit 
and inimitable sang frM furnished 
him with suitable and unhesitating 
replies. The CO;nde then* concluded 
with the information, that as there 
was to be rather a tertuUa 

than usual that eveiimg, perhaps they 
would wish to^mako some alteration 
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in their dress before the company thought till he has won his spurs, 
arrived. and proved bis patriotism, by sending 

The^fficers gladly availed themselves at least a dozen of those French dogs 

of the permission, and followed the to their father Satanasso.” 
maggior-domo up a massive, flight of ^ capital way to rid one’s-self of 
stciirs, into a handsome suite of three h bore! ’’ exclaimed DeLitcenay, while 
or four roomS) assigned entirely to he cast a last glance at the glass, 
their use. After having promenaded “ So you are ready, milor,” he added^ 
them through the whole extent of turning to his friend, who, notwith- 
their new domicile, the riiaggior-domo' standing his indifference, had spent 
retired, leaving them to the attend- "" quite as much time in adonising him- 
ance of their former guide, Pedro, ; |clf. Aud, Pedro preceding theitt, the 
who was deputed to serve them in Apnng men gaily descended the stairs, 
the capacity of valet-de-chambre, entering the «a/ow, they found 

The young men were astonished at scVeral groups already assembled, 
the magnificence of all that met their D,oila Inez was standing speaking to 
eyes : walls covered with the finest two or tlirce ladies ; w'hilo several ca- 
taj^estry ; ewers and goblets of chased valiers hovered round them, apparent*- 
and solid silver ; even to the quilts ly delighted at every word that fell 
and canopies of the bed, stiff w'ith gold from her lips. She disengaged herself 
embroidery. But they were too much from her circle, however, on perceiv- 
absorbed by the charms of the Conde’s ing them, and gradually approached 
daughter, and too anxious to return the window to which they had re- 
to the centre of attraction, to w^aste > treated. 

much time in admiring tlic splendour What a lovely evening! ” she ex- 
uf their quarters. claimed, stepping out upon the bal- 

“How beautiful Dofia Inez is!” cony, on which the moon shone full, 
said Dc Luccnay, as, in spite t)f all casting ■a flood of soft mellow light on 
prudential considerations^ he tried to the sculptured facade of the old castle, 
force his glossy locks to resume a less tipping its forest of tapering pinnacles 
sober fashion. “'She must have many and the towering summits'of the dark 
admirers, I should think ? ” cypresses with silver. “ You do not 

“ By the dozen,” answered the see such stailit skies in England, I 
Spaniard. “She is the pearl of An- believe?” 

dalusia ; there is not a noble caboUcro “ I have enjoyed many a delight- 
in the whole proVihee that would libt ful night in my own country, seilora, 
sell his soul to obtain a smile from and in others, but such a night as this, 
her.” ' never — not even in Spain!” answered 

“ And who arc the favoured ones Alphonse, fixing his expressive eyes 
at ])rescnt ?” ^ on her with a meaning not to be mis- 

“ Ob, she favours none*; she is too taken, 
proud to cast a look .on any of them : “ Wliat a pity it is that we cannot 

yet there are four hidalgos on the import a few of these soft moonlights 
ranks at present, not one of w hom to our own chilly clime, for the benefit 
the haughtiest lady in Spain need dis- of all lovere, past, present, and future ! 
dain. Don Alvar de Mcndoce, espc- said De Luceuay gaily. “ It is so much 
dally, is a cavalier whose birth and pleasanter to make love in a serenade. , 
wealth w'ould entitle him to any thing with the shadow of some kind pro- 
short of royalty ; not to speak of the jecting buttress to hide one’s blushes, 
handsomest face, the finest figure, a pathetic sonnet to express one’s 
and the sweetest voice for a serenade, feelings infinitely mpre eloquently 
of any with in his most Catholic Ma- than one can in prose, moonlight and' 
jesty’s domtnions.” . a guitar to cast a of romance 

“ And is it possible that the Dofia over the whole, ana a moat or river 
can be obdurate to such iiTesistible^, in view to terrify the lady into reason, 
attractions ? ” if necessary-^instead of making a for- 

Pedro shrugged bis shoulders, mal declaration in the broad daylight, 
“ Why, she has not' absolutely refused looking rather more than ona hjjis 
him^ for the Conde favours his suit ; ever looked before, with the unchairl- 
but l^hn vows she will not grant him a table sun giving a deeper glow to 
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already crimson coiintciiauce. Or, 
worse still, if one is compelled to tor- 
ture one’s- self for an hour or two over 
unlucky hilkt-floiu^ destined to divert 
the lady and all her confidants for the 
next six months. Oh! ermna^ tho- 
Spaiiisli mode — notliing like it, to my ! 
taste, ill the world !” 

Misericordiar'' exclaimed Dona. 
Inez with a laugh, “yon are quite' 
eloquent on the subject, scilor. But I 
should hope, for their sakes, tVat yoiu*. 
doHnoation of lovers in England is 
ngl^a very faithful one.'’ 

To the life, on my honour.” 

“ Probably tliey do not devote quite , 
as much time to it as our cahal- ]^ 
who arc quite adepts in the 
science.” 

“ Don Alvar do Mendoce, for ex- 
ample,” muttered Alphonse, iKstwccn 
his teeth. 

“ What ! where ?” cried the 
girl, in an agitated tone *, “ who men- 
tioned Don Alvar V Did you V Ihit 
no — impossible I ” she added hm*- 
riedly. 

“ I?” exclaimed Alphonse, with 
an air of surprise — “ 1 did not speak. 
Bnt^ /;a/'</<;w,,seiloraI is not the cavalier 
you have just named, yoiw brother ?” 

“No, sehor— I have no brother : 

that Caballero^ he is only a a friend 

of my father’s,” she answered con- 
fusedly. 

“ Oh ! excuse me,” said Alphonse, 
with the most innocimt air imagin- 
able; “ I thought you had.” 

. There w;as a moment’s pause, and 
Doria'lner/ litoruod into the saloon, 
which W’^as now beginning rapidly to 
fill. 

“ I am afraid I must leave you, 
seiSo^s ; the dancing is about to com- 
moiic(!,” she said, “ and I must go 
and speak to some young friends of 
mine wlxo have just come in. But 
first let me induce you to select some 
'partners.” 

I did not know it w^as customaiy 
to dance at tertulias,” obseived 
Ernest. 

“ Not in general, hut to-night it is 
angmeiitcd into cAlttlc ball, in honour 
of its being my dia de cumpkaBos, 
But look round the room, and 
choose for yoiSmelves. Whom shall I 
take you 

“ May 1 lidt have fhe, pleasure of. 
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dancing with Doha Inez herself?” 
said Do Lucenay. 

“ Ah no 1 1 would not inflict so 
trhte a partner on you : I must find 
you a more lively companion.” And as 
if to prevent the compliment that 
was hovering on Ernest’s lips, slu^ 
hurried on, wliile she pointed out a 
group that was seated near the door. 

“ There ! what do you think of Doha 
J uana de Zayas V the liveliest, pi-et- 
liest, and most rciuorsoless coquette 
of all Andalusia ; for wliose bright 
eyes more hearts and heads have been 
brolicn than I could enumerate, or 
you would have patience to listen to.” 

“ What I that sparkling-looking 
brunette, who flutters her abanivo 
with such iniruitable grace ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Oh ! present me by all means.” 

“ Ahd you, \sehor,” said Doha 
Inez, returning with more interest to 
Al]>hoiise, who had stood sileutl} 
leaning against a column, wdiile she 
w’alked his friend across the room, 
and seated him beside Doha Juana, . 
“will you be »atistie<l with Doha 
Mercedes, wlio is almost jis much 
admired as her sister; or shall we 
look further?” 

“ But you, so formed to shine — to 
eclipse all others^ do you never^ 
dance, seh-orita?” 

“ Seldom or ever,” she replied 
sadly. “ 1 have no spirit for enjoy- 
ment now 1” 

“ But wherefore ? Can there be a 
cloud to dim the iia}miness of one so 
bright— so beautiful?” he answered, 
lowering his voice almost tor a whis- 
per. 

“ Alas !” she said, touched by the 
tone of interest with wducli be had 
s})okon, — “ is there not cause enough 
for sadness in tlic misfortunes of my 
beloved country ; each day, each 
hour producing some iresh calamity ? 
Who can be gay when we see our 
native land ravaged, our fiionds didven 
from their homes; when we know not 
how soon we may be banished from 
our own ?” 

“ Deeply — sincerely do I sympa- 
thise with, and honour your feelings ; 
but yet, for ouce., banish care, and let 
m enjoy the present hour like the 
redt.” 

“ Indeed, I should prove a bad 
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danseme; it is so long sin:;o ] Iiave 
danced, t(^at I am afraid 1 have al- 
most forgotten how.” 

“ Jlut as I fear notliing except ill 
success, lef me entreat.” • 

“ No, no— I will provide you with a 
better partrter.” 

“ Nay, if Doiia Inez will not favour 
mo, I renounce dancing, not only for 
to-night, but for ever.” ' 

“ Oh ! well then, to save you from 
such a melancholy sacrifice,! suppose 
I must consent,” replied Doha Inez 
with a laugh : and as the music noAV 
gave the signal to commence, she ac- 
cepted his proffered arm; and in a 
few moments she was Avliirliiig round 
the circle as swdftly«s the gayest of 
the throng. The first turn of the 
waltz sufliced to convince Alphonse 
that his fears on one score, at least, 
W'ere groundless ; lor he had never 
3uct with a lighter or more aclmirable 
rtiLiPtisc^vi pleasure that none but a 
good waltzer can appreciate, and 
w'hich, nolwithstamling all her other 
attractions, was not lost upon. the 
young Frenchman ; and before the 
termination of the ivaltz, he had de- 
cid(‘d that Doha Inez was assuredly^ 
the most fascinating, as she w’as un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful, being 
he had ever beheld. 

“ !<anta Virgen!'^ exclaimed Dc 
Luccnay’s lively partner, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, which both had very 
profitably employed ; he, in admiring 
her i)rctty countenance, and she im 
watidiing the somewhat earnest con-* 
versation that was kept up between 
the Frciicli officer and Dofij Inez, as* 
they reposed themselves on a divan 
after the fatigues of 'the waltz. It . 
scorns to me tliat our proud Inesilla 
and your friend are very w ell satisfied* 
with each other. 1. wonder if Don 
Alvar would be as ^vcll pleased, if ho 
saw them. Grandm ! there he is, I 
declare I” 

Instinctivol}'- Do Lucciiay’s eyes 
followed the direction of hers, and 
lighted on a tall striking-looking cava- 
lier, whose handsome features were 
contracted into a dark frowh, while 
he stood silently observing the couple^' 
the pre-occupation of wdiom had evi- 
dently hitherto* prevented their per- 
ceiving him. ** Do, per varidad! go 
and tell your fricud to bo a little 
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more on his guard, or \ve shall cer- 
tainly have a duel : Don Alvar is the 
first swordsman in Hpaiu^ jealous as a 
tiger, and he makes it a rule to crip- 
ple, or kill, every rival who attempts 
to approach Dofia Inez. Your friend 
is such a good waltzei', that I should 
really be soiTy to see him disabled, at 
least till 1 am tired of dancing with 
him.” 

“ ^our frankness is adorable.” 

“ \\ hy, to be sure,— of what use are 
yon men except as partners ? unless, 
indeed, you are making love to us; 
and then, I admit, you arc of a little 
more value for the time being.” 

“ The poi||*ait is flattering.” 

“ Assuredly ; you are only too for- 
tunate in being permitted to worship 
us.” 

^‘Tn llie present iiistauoe, believe 
me, T fully api)rcciate the happiness.” 

“ /Jravo^ hravissmo 1 1 see you were 
lUado for me; I hate people who 
take as much time to fall in love as 
if tliej^ w ere blind.” 

“ 1 always reflect with my eyes.” 

“ A*li ! that is the truo^>vay ; but 
conic,” rattled on the merry Juanita, 
“ go and give your friend a hint, and 
I will cni])loy the interim in smooth- 
ing the rnflliul plumes of an admirer 
of mine, who has been scowling at me 
this last half hour, and nhose tfame 
is rather too fresh to put an extin- 
guisher on just yet.” 

“ A rival 1” oxdaimcd Ernest in a 
tragic tone ; he or I must coasc to 
exist.” 

“ Oh ! don’t be ^o valiant,” cried 
Dona Juana, Mfdng back in a vio- 
lent fit of laughtei',^ “ You would 
have to extinguish twenty of them at 
that rate.” 

“ Twenty is a large number,” said 
Ernest reflcctingly, 

“ Yes, yes — ^be wise in time,” said 
the pretty coquette, still laughing. 

If you are patient and submissive, 
you have always the chance of rising 
to the first rank, 'you know. I am not 
very exacting, and provided a caballem 
devotes himself wholly to my seiwice, 
enlivens me when I am dull, sympa- 
thises with me when I am sad, obeya 
my commands as religiously as he 
would his confessor’s, anticipates mj 
every wish, and beai’s with every 
caprice, is never gloomy or jeadois. 
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and is, moreover, unconscious of the 
existence of any other woman in the 
•world beside, I am satisfied.” 

Is that all? Upon my word your 
demands arc moderate.” 

' “ Yes, but as our pious friend Doha 
Estefania says, perfection is not of this 
world, ami so 1 content myself with a 
, little',” replied the animated girl, imi- 
tating the look of mock humility, 
slirouding herself in her mantilla, and 
*Ufielding her abanico with the identi- 
cal air and grace which had so com- 
pletely upset the gravity of the sapper- 
table an hour before. “ And then, 
consider,” she continued, as suddenly 
resuming her own vivacity, “ how 
much more glorious it vsiTl be to out- 
strip a host of competitors, than 
quictiy to take possession of a heart 
which no one takes the trouble of dis- 
puting with you.” 

“Your logic is positively unanswer- 
able,” laughed I)e Lucenay, ^ 

“ J/if, per pii'flrui ! Spare my igno- 
rance the infliction of such hard fiords, 
and be off.” 

VBut ” murmuitid the reliictant. 

Ernest. 

“ Obedience, yon know ! ” and Jua- 
nita hqld up her finger authorita- 
tively, 

liJ'ever had Ernest executed a lady's 
behedts with a worse grace, faor was 
bis alacrity increased by perceiving 
that, ere he had even had time tQfjC|:q6S 
the room, his place was already occri5\ 
pied, as much apparently to the satis- 
faction of his substitute, as to that of 
the faithless fair one herself. But Al- 
phonse and hlUjLftner had disappear- 
ed, and De Lucenay went .towards 
the balcony, to which he suspected 
they had retreated; but there was no 
one there, and De j^ucenay stood for 
a few moments in" the embrasure of 
the window, ii 7 ;esolute wdiether he 
should seek put his friend oi’ not, while 
be amu^.^himself contemplating the 
animi|t^a<7bup-efWof thesaloon^ The 
darkreye^ Spanish ;belle£f, with their 
bas(][ulnas and lace mantillas, their 
flexible figures, jmd their miniature 
Cbeteo exquj^my^aucss^; the hand- 
Ifome cabailei^ their dark pip- 
flles and b|ack/ . I^ustacbes, their 
sombre cpsti^^t ^bnlliantly relieved 
by the tii^ue jdlvanSf Wnd varied 
afabesqhW of the glittering saloon, 
they looked like the noble pictures of 


n^elasquea or Murillo just stepped out 
'of their frames. As Ernest was re- 
Ipntering the saloon, the voices of a 
group of ladies, from whom he was 
concealed by the crimson^drapery of 
(tlie curtains, caught his attention. 

, “ Ah! Marigiiitu m/a,” said one, 
^‘ how glad I am to meet you here! 
jftue (jusio! It is a century since I saw 
l^ou last.” 

^ “ Queridita w/a,” responded a mas- 
tmline tone, very little in harmony 
^ with the soft words it 'uttered ; “ in 
Uhesc terrible times one dare not 
venture a mile beyond the town : As 
for me, the mere barking of a dog 
puts mo all in a flutter, and sends me 
ying to the wiialow. You know the 
ews, I suppose ; Dofia Isabel de Te- 
fiafior has quarrelled with her cortejo^ 
and he has flown otl' in a rage to her 
cousin Blanca.” 

“ Mm’ricordia qne lastima^ tliey 
were such a handsome couple ! But it 
cannot last ; they will make it up 
again, certainly.” 

“ Oh no!”iiitcrposod another; “her 
husband Don Antonio has done all he 
could to reconcile them, but in vain 
-—he told luc so himself.' 

“ Well, I am sure I don’t wonder 
at it i she is such a shrew there is no 
bearing her.” 

“No matter,” resumed the first 
speaker, “ the example is scandalous, 
.and should not be suffered. Ah ! it 
is all the fault of that artificious Blan- 
ba : I knew she would contrive to get 
bim at last.” 

! “ Aproposito, wh^% do you think of 
the two imw stars?” 

“ Ob, charming 1 delightful ! ex- 
claimed a voicO, •whose light silveiy 
tone doubly enhanced the value of its 
praise to the attentive listener in the 
back-ground. “ Only I fear they will 
not profit us much ; for if my eyes 
deceive mo not, both are already 
captured.” 

“ No doubt, child,” said a voice 
which hadMfot yet spoken ; “ good 
looks and good dancing are quite 
enough to constitute your standard 
of perfeetion,” .. , ; 

ji “At all ev^ts,?’ i^te^pted an- 
other, “they Are veiytuuike English* 
^en. Do you die'^Gontinued, 
low:ering hot voice io a whisper, “ that 
Pon Alvar sweats they i^^ 
else than n^pair of French^ptokf^^ 
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as he speaks English very well, he 
means to try them by and»>by.’’ 

The intelligence was pleasant ! and 
Ernest seised the first instant w'heu 
he cpnld slip out unobserved, to go in 
search of his friend. After looking/or 
him ill vain amidst the dancing and 
chattering crowd, he wandered into 
an adjoining gallery, whose dark 
length was left to the light of the 
moon, in whose rays the gloomy por- 
traits that covered the walls looked 
almost spectrally solemn. The gallery 
terminated in a terrace, which W'as 
decorated with colossal marble vases 
and stunted orange-trees, whose blos- 
soms ejnbalmed the air with their 
fragrance. As Ernest approached, t he 
sound of whispered words caught 
his car. He stood still an instant, 
hidden by the porphyry columns of 
the porlico. 

“ Indeed, indeed, I must ixiturn ; 
do not detain me ; it is not right ; T 
shall be missed ; 1 cannot listen to 
you,” murmured the low voice of 
Doha Inez. ^ 

“ One moment more. Inez, I 
love, I adore you 1 Oh, do not turn 
from me thus — the present uistant 
alone is ours; to-morrow, to-night, 
this hour perhaps, I may be forced 
to leave you; give me but hope, 
one smile, one word, and I will live 
upon that hope — live fur the future — 
live for you alone, beloved one I till 
we compel fate to reunite us, or die. 
But you will not say that word ; you 
care not for me — you love another I” 
said Alphonse bitterly. “ Would that 
I had never seen you. I you are cold, 
heaflless ! or you could not reject thus 
a love so ardent, so devoted, as that 
I fling at your feet.” 

‘‘ But why this linpetuosity-^this 
unreasonable haste? If you love me, 
there is time to-morrow, hereafter; 
but this is madness. I love no one — 

1 hate Don Alvar ; but your love is 
folly, insanity. Three hours ago you 
had.' never seen mo, and now you 
swear my indiiFcrcnc^ will kill you. 
Oh! seHor, sellpr! I am but a' simple 
girl — I am but just seventeen ; yet 1 
know that were it even true that yon 
love me, a love so sudden in its birth 
must perish as rapidly.” 

“It is not true! you know— you 
feel that it is not,tKue-^ou do not 
Ih^ what you say I There is a love 
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which, like the lightning, scorches the 
tree which it strikes, and blasts it for 
ever; but you reason— you do not 
love — fool that I am I” 

“ Oli ! let me go— do not clnsp my 
hand so — you are cruel!” and Inez 
burst into tears. « 

“ Forgive me — oh, for^vc me, best 
beloved ! luz de mi almaP^ 

A sound of approaching footsteps 
on tl\c marble bclow^ startlied them, 
and Inez darted away like a frightened 
fawn, and flew down the gallery. 

“ Well, stoical philosopher 1” ex- 
claimed Ernest, as his friend emerged 
from behind the orange-trees; “for so 
inditTerent and fj’ozen a personage, I 
think you get on pretty fast. C 'a ira ! 

1 begin to have hopes of your go 
you have lost that frozen heart ,of 
yours at last, and after such boasting, 
too! But that is always the way w'ith 
you braggadocios. 1 thought it would 
^d so, you were so wondrously va- 
liant.” 

“ But W'ho ever dreamed of seeing 
any tiling so superhumanly beautiful 
as that young girl? Nothing terres- 
trial could have conquered me; but 
my stoicism was defenceless against 
an angel.” 

“ Bravo ! your pride has extricated 
itself from the dilemma admirably. 1 
must admit that there is some excuse 
for you; the pearl of Andalusia 
undoubtedly rarmante. But your 
icces of still life never suit me. 1 
avc the bad taste to prefer the laugli- 
ing black- eyed Juanita de Zayas to 
all the Oriental languor, drooping 
lashes, and sentimental monosyllables^ 
of your divinity.” 

“ Oh, sacrilege ! the very compari- 
son is profanation!” exclaimed Al- 
phonse, raising lus hands and eyes to 
heaven. 

“PIoldhard,mon cher. Icannotstand 
that!” responded Ernest energetically. 

“ Then, in heaven's name, do not put 
such a noble creature as Doila Inez* 
on a level with a mere little tri^g 
coquette.” 

“ Oh ! she is every inch as bad. 

I watched her uarrowdy, and would 
stake my life on it she is only the 
more dangerous for being the lesa 
open. Smooth water; you know 
however, you have ihade a tol- 
erable day's work of it.” ^ 

“ Either the best or the worst of 
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my. life, Ernest ! ” sai4 Ms friend pas- 
sidnately. 

What I is it eame to 1;hat?^s6 hot 
upon' it! But while we are standing^ 
trijilng here, we ought to .bo discnsS-^ 
iog something mnch more important:'^ 
And here Bo Lucenay . repeated the 
conversation he had pycrlieard. “ In 
shorty I fear we are fairly done for,” 
he added, in conclusion. “ I hope you 
are able to be^r the brunt of the bat- 
tle, for my vocabulary will scarcely, 
carry me through ten words.” 

Oh, as for me, 1 shall do very 
well ,* it must bo the devil’s own luck 
if he speaks English better than I do,” 
said Alphonse j and as for yon, y^ou 
must shelter yourself under English 
monjm and reserve.” 

“Confound him!” muttered De 
Luconay : “jealousy is the very deuce 
for sharpeiilhg the ,wits. But no 
matter, courage!” — And so saying, 
the friends danntcred back into the 
circle. 

They had not been long there 
when the Condo caniQ^up and intro- 
duced his friend Bon Alvar, who, 
aa they had expected, addressed them, 
in very good English ; to which Al- 
phonse replied witli a Huenej ivhich 
would have delighted his friend less, 
had he boon able to appreciate the 
mistakes which embellished almost 
every sentonce. To him Bon Alvar 
often turned ; but as every attempt to 
engagehim in the conversation was niet 
by a resolute monosyllable, he at^last 
confined himself to Alphonse, much 
to Be Lueonay’s relief. His nia^iiers, 
kow6>^, were cautious and agree- 
able'; and as, after a quarter of an 
hour, he concluded by hoping that 
erelong they should be better ac- 
quainted, and left them apparently 
quite unsuspicious, the young men 
pemuaded themselves that they had 
outwitted their maticlous Inquisitor. 
Their gay spirits thus relieved mom 
the cloud that had momentarily over«> 
shadowed^hem, the remainder of the 
evening was to them one of autnin- 
gled osjoymwt. In the society of 
the, hoantiful Bella Inez, and ^ her 
sppkling Mend, hours fiew by like 
minutes ; and when the last lingering 
g)*Oups dispersed, and the reluctant 
jtmita rose to depart,’ the Menc's 
' could not be convinced of the latency s * 
the horn*. ' 
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“ Well,, Alphonsel so yon aro 
fairly caught at last !” said Be Luce- 
nay, as, aftef dismissing Pedro half- 
an-hour later, he^ stretched himself 
fa]j length on the luxurious divan of. 
th^ttemenso bedi'oom, w^hich,ii>for the 
sake eC eompaniottship, they had do-* 
leminii on shafiug ^twuen them. 
“ Afterall, it is too absurd that you, 
w-ho have withstood all the artillery 
of Paris, and escfqwd all the cross- 
fire of the two Castiles, should come 
and be booked at last in this remote 
corner of the earth, by the inexpe- 
rienced Mack eyes of an innocent of 
sixteen.” , 

“ Good heavens ! do cease that stupid 
style of peraijiage. 1 am in no humour 
for jesting.”' 

Well, defend me from the love 
that makes pco}>le cross ! My. bonnea 
fortunes always put me in a good 
humour.” 

“ Will you never learn to be seri- 
ous *? That absurd manner of talking 
is very ill-timed.” 

Ernest was on the point of retort- 
ing vci-y angrily, 'when the sound of a 
guitar struck "upon their cars; and, 
with one accord, the friends -stole 
silently and noiselessly to the balcony 
— but not before Ernest, with the tact 
of experience, had hidden the light 
behind the marble pillars of the al- 
(jovc. By this manoeuvre, themselves 
in sliade, they could, unpcrccived, ob- 
serve all that passed in the apartment 
opposite to them, from which the 
sound proceeded; for the windows 
were thrown wide open, and an an- 
tique bronze lamp, suspended from 
the oefiling, diifased sufficient Sgbt 
over the w-hole extent of the room to 
enable them to distinguish almost 
every thing within its precincts. The 
profusion of flowers, trilles, and musi- 
cal instriiraonts, that were disperaed 
around in graceful confusion, ^vould 
alone have betrayed a woman's sanc- 
tum sanctorum, even had not^he pre- 
siding genius of thn. shrine been tbo 
first and most prminent object that 
met, their eyes. Bolla Inez^for it 
was she— had drawn her seat to the 
verge of the balcony ; and, her gui- 
tar resting on her knee, she hurried 
over a brilliant prebidn with a mas- 
terly band ; anddn a pure, rich voice, 
but evidenfty tremulous with emo- 
^on, eang a little plamtive.seguidiila 
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wifcli exquisite taste feoling. The 

two young men listened in huslied 
and breathless attention \ but the song 
was sliort as it waS sweet — in a mo- 
ment rt had ceased ; and Ihe young 
gh-I, stopping out- upon the balcoi%, 
leaned over the balusfracte, and looked 
anxiously around, a;s if her brslliunt 
eyes sought to penetrate the very 
depths of nighit. 

“ Well, Alplwmse,” said De l^uce- 
nay, “ let me congratulate yon. This 
serenade is for you ; but 1 presume 
you will no longer deny the coqnet- 
tery of your innamorata 't ” 

“ Hush, husli 1 ” exclaimed his 
friend hastily, as Doha Inez resumed 
her scat : “• be 8ur(‘, there is some 
better motive for it.” 

The music now recommenced, but 
it was the same air again. 

“This is strange!” muttered Er- 
nest: “her repertoire, scorns limited. 
Does she know nothing else, J won- 
der?” 

“ Silence ! ” replied the other. “ Did 
you mark the words?” exclaimed 
Alphonse hurriedly, as the music con- 
cluded. “ Descuidado cahcdlero^ este 
lecho es vuesira iumha^ 

“No, indeed ; I >vas much better 
employed in watching the fair syren 
herself. F&i de driitjon ! she is charm- 
ing. I have half a mind to dis])atc 
her with you.” 

“ She has sornething to communi- 
cate !” exclaimed Alphonse, in an agi- 
tated voice ; “ we arc in danger.” 
And, running rajudly into the room, 
he replaced the light on the table, so 
that they were full in view. 

His conjecture w-as right; for no 
sooner did the light discover to her 
those whom she was iooking for, than, 
uttering a fervent “ ffra(^afs a. Dios ! ” 
she clasped her hands together, and 
rushed into the a'^rtraeiit, from which 
she almost instantaneously returned 
with a small enrcloiie, w''hich she 
flung with such pimdsion that it fell 
almost in the centre of the room, 
with a sharp metallic sound. It was 
the work of an instant to tear open 
tlie packet, take out the key whieh it 
containedv, and decypher the follow- 
ing words ; — 

“ Seiiores,— Strange, and I tnist 
unjust suspicions have arisen con- 
cerning you. ^ It is "whispered that 
you are not what you ap^r : that 
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secret anti kaitorous designs have 
led yoii amongst us. To-morrow’s 
dawn will bring thjc proof to light. 
Dot, should you have any thing to 
fe^, fly instantly— not a moment 
mhst be lost. Descend .by the small 
staircase; the inclosed* is a passe- 
partout to ojTieu the gale, outside 
which Pedro will wait you with your 
horses, and guide you on your way, 
till you no lorigei* require him. Aks ! . 
I betray my beloved liarent’s confi- 
dence, to save you £rom a certain 
and igiiomintoiLS death. Be generous, 
then, and birry all that you have 
seen and heaid within these walls 
in oblivion, or eteniab remorse and 
misery must bo mine. — I nkz.” 

“^(Icuerons, noble-niinded girl!” 
cntUnsiastically exclaimed Alplionse, 
as he paced the room with agitated 
steps. “ Scarc<dy do I regi-et this 
hour of peril, since it has taught me 
to know thee 1 ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Alphonse, 
no heroics now I ” med De Liicenay, 
who, not being jjn love, estimated the 
value of time much more mtionalJy 
than liis friend. “Scribble off an 
answer — explain that we are not 
spies — while T prepare for our de- 
parture. Be fpiick ! — five minutes are 
cwongli for me.” 

•Alphonse followed his friend’s ad- 
vice, afucl, in an incredibly short space 
of time, penned off a tolerabl}" long 
eidstie, explaining the boyish frolic 
into whidi they had been led by get- 
ting possession of the dispatches of 
an imprisoned English aide-de-camp, 
and the repoi-ts of her beauty ; filled up 
with profecstation.s of etonial grati- 
tude and remembrance, and renewing 
i\ll the vows and declarations of the 
evening — the precipitancy of which ho 
excused by the unfortunate circum- 
stances under which he was placed, 
and the impossibility of bidding her 
adieu, without convincing Jier of the 
sentiments which filled his heart then 
and for ever. The letter concluded 
by introating her carefully to pre- 
serve the signet-ring which it con- 
tained ; and that should she at any 
future time be in any danger or dis- 
tress, she had only to present or send 
it, and there was nothing, within their 
power, himself or his friends would 
•not do for her. Having signed their 
reifl names and titles, and dispatched 
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0e hilkt-doux in the same manner 
its predecessor, the joiingmen waited 
till they had the satisfaction of seeing 
Doha Inez open it ; and then;' waving 
their handkerchiefs in sign of adieu, 
Alphonse, with a swelling heart, fol- 
lowed, his Mend down stairs. All 
happeiied as the young girl had pro- 
mised, and in a few moments they 
were In the open air and in frecdom. 

“ Sefiores,*’ said Pedro, as they 
mounted their horses, “ the Scuorita 
thinks yon had better not return to 
yOur quarters, for Don Alvar is such 
a devil when his jealous blood is up, 
that he might pursue you ^itli a 
troop of assassins, and murder you on 
the road. She desired me to conduct 

you to S , whence you may easily 

take the cross-roads in any direction 
you please.” 

“ The Senorita is a pearl’ of pru- 
dence and discretion : do whatever 
she desired you,” said Alphonse. 

Pedro made no answer ; but seem- 
ingly as much impressed with the ne- 
cessity of speed as the young men 
themselves, put the spurs to his horse ; 
and in a moment they were crossing 
the coftntiy at a speed which bid fair 
to distance any pursuers who' were 
not gifted with wings as wxll as feet ; 
nor did they slacken rein till the 
dawn of day showed them, to their 
great joy, that they were beyond the 
reach of pursuit, and in a part of the 
country with which they were suffi- 
ciently well acquainted to enablcTfceni 
,to dispense with the services of Pedro 
T— a discovery which they lost no time 
in taking advantage of, by dismissing 
the thenceforth inconvenient guide, 
such substantial marks of thbir 

g ratitude as more than compensated 
im- for the loss of his night’s rest. 
.A few more hours saw them safely re- 
turned to the French camp, without 
'^Ving suffered any greater penalty 
ifor the indulgence of their curiosity, 
than a night’s hard riding, to the no 
small discomfiture of the friendly circle 
of Jreres d'drmes, whose prophecies of 
evil on the subject had been, if not 
loni^f deep and numerous. 

» ' It was on a somewhat chilly cVen- 
towards the beginning of winter, 
that Alphonse was writing a letter in 
. hj^ tent ; while De Lucenay, who,- 
there were no ladies in ques- 
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tion, could never be very long absent 
from his Pylades, was pacing up and 
down, savouring the ineffable delights 
of a long chihowjue^ when the orderly 
suddenly entered, and laid a letter on 
tl* table, saying that the bearer 
waited the answer. Desiring him to 
attend his orders outside, Alphonse 
broke open the envelope, 

“ What the devil have you got 
there, Alphonse ? ” exclaimed l^e Lu- 
cenay, stopping in the midst of his 
perambulations, as hd perceived the 
agitated countenance and tremulous 
eagerness with which his friend per- 
used the contents of the letter. “ It 
Taiust be a powerful stimulant indeed, 
which can make you look so much 
more like yourself than you have done 
for these last five months. You have 
not been so much excited since that 
mysterious blank letter you received, 
with its twin sprigvs of forget-me-not 
and myrtle. 1 began to fear I should 
have that unlucky expedition of ours 
on my conscience" for the rest of my 
days, y ou have never, been the same 
being since.” 

There— judge for yburself ! ” ex- 
claimed Alphonse, flinging him the 
note after be had Imrriedly pressed it 
to his lips, and rushed out of the tent. 

It w^as with scarcely less surprise 
and emotion that De Lucenay glanced 
over the following lines : — 

“ If honour and gratitude have any 
claims upon your hearts, now is the 
moment t6 redeem the pledge they 
gave. Danger and misfortune have 
fallen upon us, and I claim %he pro- 
mise that, unasked, yon made; the 
holy Virgin grant that, it may be as 
fresh in your memory as it is in mine. 
I await your answer. — Inez.” The 
signet was inclosed. Scarcely had 
De Lucenay read its contents when 
Ills friend re-enteipd, leading in a 
trembling sistor* of (ibarity, beneath 
whose projecting hood Ernest had no 
difficulty in recognising the beautiful 
features of Doha Inez di Miranda. 

“ This is indeed an unlooked-for 
happiness!” passionately exclaimed 
Aphoiise, while ho placiea the agitated 
and almost fainting girl on a seat. 

Since that memorable night of 
mingled joy and despair, I thought 
not that such rapture awaited me 
again on earth.” 

“ Oh, talk not of joy, of happine^ 1” 
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imploringly exclaimed the young girl. 

“ 1 liaVo come to you on a missiou of 
life or death. My father — my dear, 
my beloved father— is a pwsoner, and 
condemned to bo shot. Oh, save lilm ! 
save him I” she cried wildly, falling 
on her knees^ — “ If you have hearts, 
if you are human— save him! and 
God will reward you for it ; and 1 
shall live but to bless ypur names 
every hour of my existence.” Ex- 
hausted by her emotion, she would 
have fallen on the ground, had not 
Alphonse caught her and raised her 
in his arms. 

“ Cairn yourself, calm yourself, 
sweet child !” he whispered soothing- 
ly ; “ our lives, our blood is at your 
service ; there is nothing on earth 
ivhich my friend and I would not do 
for you.” 

A declaration whicli l)c Liicenay 
epuHrmed with an energetic oath. 

Somewhat tranquillized by this as- 
surance, she at last recovered suffi- 
ciently to explain that her father w as 
at the head of a guerilla band which 
had been captured, having fallen into 
m ambuscade, where they left more 
than half their number dead on the 
field. Some peasants had brought 
the news to the chateau, with the 
additional information that they wqtg 
all to be shot within, two days. 

“ In my despair,” continued the 
young gill, “ I thought Of you ; and 
(n’dcring the fleetest horses in the 
stables to be saddled, set off with two 
servants, determined to throw myself 
on your pity ; and if that should fail 
me, to fling myself on the mercy of 
heaven, and lastly to die with him, if 
I could not rescue him. But you will 
jsave him ! will you not ? ” she sobbed 
w:itli clasped hands — and a look so 
beseeching, so sorrowful, that the 
tears rushed involuntarily liito their 
eyes. 

Save him! oh yes, at all costs, at 
all hazards! were it at the risk of our 
lie^ds ! ljut where is he ? where w as 
he taken ^ where conveyed to?” 

‘‘ They taken to the quarters 
of the general-in- chief in command, 
aud it w'fiA he himself who signed 
theii* condemnation.” 

“ My father ! ” said Do Lucenay, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“ Ernest !” exclaimed his friend, 
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they must be those prisoners wdio 
were brought in this morning while 
we were out foraging.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt, you ore 
right,” replied De‘ Lucenay, his coun- 
tenance lighting up with pleasure. 

“ Oh, then, all is well ! I will go 
instantly to my father ; tell him we 
owe our lives to you— and that will 
be quite sufficient. Have no fear — 
he is Saved ! ” 

“ He is saved! lie is saved I” 
shrieked Dona Inez. “ Oh, may hea- 
ven bless you for those words ! ” and 
with a sigh— a gasp — she fell sense- 
less on the ground. 

“ Boor girl ! ” said De Lucenay, 
pityingly, “ she has suflered indeed. 

“ Alphonse, I leave you to resuscitate 
her, while 1 hurry off to the General. 
There is not a moment to bo lost. 
As soon as the grand affair is' settled, 

I wdll make my father send for her. 
She will be better taken care of there ; 
and besides, you know, it w^ould not be 
ivnrenahle for her to remain here; 
and tv'e must be generous as wcU as 
honourable ” 

“ Oh, certainly— certainly ! It is 
well you think for me ; for I am so 
cdhfused that I remember nothjng,” 
fexclaimcd Alphonse, as De Lucenay 
hurried away. 

It was nol quite so easy a task, 
how ever, as he had imagined, to bring 
the young girl to life again. The ter- 
ror and distress she had undergone 
had done their w^orst ; and the neces* 
sity for exertion past, the overstrung 
nerves gave way beneath the un- 
w^onted tension. One fainting-fit suc- 
ceeded to another; till at lastJLI- 
phonse began to be seriously alarmed. 
Fortunately, however, joy does not 
kill; and after a short while, Dolla 
Inez was sufficiently recovered to 
llsten^with a little more attentipn to 
the protestations, vow-s, and paths, 
which, for the last half hour, the 
young Frenchman had been very 
uselessly wasting on her insensible 
cars. 

“ And so, tlien, you did Vemember 
me, it seems !” said Dona Inez, after a 
moment’s silence — while she rested 
her head pn onq hand, and abandoned 
the other to the passionate kisses of 
ber lover. : , 

“Remember you! What a word? 
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Whon I can cease to remember that As the Coude poured forth his 
the sun shines, that 1 exist— then, per- thanks, the General interrupted him 
haps, I may forget you ; but not till by saying, that however happy he 
' then. Not an hour of my life, but I was at having in his power to remit 
thought of yon; at night I dreamed his sentence, it was not to dim that 
of you, in the day I di*eamcd of you ; the merit was due, 
amidst the confusion of the bivouac, ^ To whom, then?” exclaimed the 
in the excitement of battle, in Hio Condo in a tone of surprise, 
thunder of the artillery, amidst the “ To one most near and dear to 
dead and the dying, your image rose yon,” rijplied the General, 
before me. I had but one thought ; — “ Who ? w'ho ?” 

should I fall— how to convey to you “ Yon shall see.” And the General 
the knowledge that I had died loving made a sign to Ernest, who slipped 
ybtt, — that that sprig of fbrget-mc- out of tlie room, and in a few mo- 
hpt, that lock ef dark hair, so often ments returned Uuiding in DoitaTnez. 
bedewed by my kisses, had rested on “ And it is to thee, then, my own 
my heart to the last moment that it Tncsllla, my darling, my beloved 
beat !” And Alphonse drew out a child,” passionately cried the Conde, 
medallion. as she rushed into his arms, and hid 

Doha Inez snatched it out of Lis her face upon his breast, “ that I owe 
hand, and covered it with kisses, my life ! ” To describe the joy, the 
“ Blessed be the holy Virgin I I have intense and turanituous delight of that 
not prayed to her in vain. I, too, have moment, were beyond the power of 
.thought of you, Alphonse; I, too, have words. Even t])e stern, inHexiblo 
'dreamed ofyou by day, and lain awake commander turned to hide an emo- 
'*by night to dream of you again. How tion he 'would Inivc blushed to betray, 
'have I supplicated all the saints in After waiting till the first ebullition 
; .hoaven to preserve you, to watch of their joy had subsided, General d<t 
^ over you ! For I, too, love you, Al- Luccnay walked up to the Conde^ 
/ phonse; deeply — passionately — (Jp* and shaking him corifwily by the 
) .votoilly — ^as a Spaniard love&--o»ce|. congratulated him on posscss- 

Jand forever!” ^ ing a daughter 'wdiose courage and 

1 regret to part yon,” said iiHal devotion were even more worthy 
■ De Lncenay, who re-entered the tent of admiration, more rare, than her 
a few moments after ; ‘‘ but the Conde fer-fanicd beauty ; “ and which,” he 
ispardoned— all is right, and yon 'Will added, “even I, 'who have been in 
meet to-morrow ; so let that console all countries, have never seen sur- 
you!” passed.”' 

“Oh, yon were destined to be ray “Though not my own child, she 
good angels ! ” cried Dona Inez en- , has indeed been a blessing and a 
thnsiastically, as she diw the white V treasure to me,” said* the Conde; 
hood over her hea^, and left the tent. . “every year of her life h^ she repaid 
with the two ’Mends. * to me, a thousand-fold, the love, ancl 

affection which I have lavished on 
her ; and now ” — - 

I>ss enviable were the Condc’s “Not your child!” exclaimed I)c 
feelings, -when at noon, on the fellow^ Lucenay and A!]>honse in a breath, 
ing morning, an ordci- from the Gor “No, not my child,” replied the 
nenil summoned him to his tent, tq Conde. “Thcstoiyis a long one, but 
receive, as he supposed, sentence of with my generous preservers I can 
death. Great, therefore, was his sur- have no secrets. Just seventeen 
' ptise, whfiji he was ushered into the years ago, I was returning Man a 
rpi^ence of three officets, in twe^ visit, by the banks of the Guadlaiia, 

* ho instantly recognise bil with only two attendants, when 1 

fbrtmp* suspicious guests ; while "toi beard a faint 6ry from aniongst .the 
thiridr a tall dignified-looking nian,; rushes on the watcris edge; dismount- 
advanced towards him, and in the ing from our horses, w^c forced our 
most c^ourteous manner announced to way through the briars to the spot 
him his free pardon. whence the sound proceeded. To our 
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^eat surprise, we discovered there a 
little infant, which had evidently been 
carried down the stream, and its dress 
having got entangled amongst the 
thorns had* prevented its being swept 
ftirthcr on. Our providential arrival 
saved its life ; tor it was drawing to- 
wards the close of evening, and the 
little creature, already hdf dead with 
cold and exposure, must inevitably 
have perished m the course of the 
night. In one word, we carried it to 
my chateau, where it grew up to be 
the beautiful girl you see— the sole 
comfort and happiness of my life.” 

“But her parents, did yon never 
discover any thing about them— who 
or what they were — the motive of so 
strange an abandonment? ” exclaimed 
General dc Lucenay in an agitated , 
voice. “Was there no clue by which 
to trace them?” 

“ No, I made all inquiries, but in 
vain. Besides, it was many miles 
from any habitation that we found 
her. I sent the following' day, and 
made many inquiries in tlije^npigh- 
bonriood,* but no ono could gijp us 
any inforipation on the subject ; so, 
softer an interval of months,- 1 gave 
the point up' as Jiopcless. One thing 
6nly is certain, that they were libt 
inferiors ; the Oneness of her dross, 
and a little relic encased in gold and 
precious stones, that she wore round 
her neck, were sufficient proofs of 
that.” 

“ This is, indeed, most singular !” ; 
cried the General. “ And do you re- 
collect the precise date of this occur- 
rence ? ” 

“ Recollect a day wfiich for many 
y||rs|^ have been in the habit of 
celebrating as the brightest of my 
life I Assuredly — it was the fourteenth 
of May— and well do I rememberit.” 

“ The fourteenth of May ! it must 
bo, it is, my long-lost, my long- 
mbiprned daugMer!” criedthe General* 

“Your dau^tcr!” exclaimed aU 
Ground in the greatest astonishment. 

“ Yes, my daughter,” repeated the; 
General. “Ypii shall hear all; but" 
first— the relic, the relic 1 Where is }t? 
let me see it* That would be the 
convincing proof indeed.” 

“ It is easy to satisfy you,” replied ’ 
Iflez, “ for it never leaves me and, 
taking a small chain, she handed him 
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a, little filigree gold case that she wore 
in her bosom. 

“ The same ! the same I these are 
my wife’s initials on it. This is, iur 
deed a wonderful dispensation of 
Providence, to find a daughter after 
having so long mourned her as lost ; 
and to find her all my heart Could 
have wished, more than my mok 
ambitions prayers could have asked f 
Oh, fhis is too much happiness ! . 
Atas4” he continued in a tone of deep 
feeling, while he drew the astonished 
and stupefied girl towards him, and, . 
parting the dark locks on her brow, 
imprinted a paternal kiss upon her 
forehead, “ Would that my poor Do? 
lores had lived to see this hour I how 
would it have repaid the years of 
sorrow and mourning your loss occa-, 
sioned her?” 

“ But how 1 what is this ; it is-most 
Cj^traordinary ?” exdaimcd thoConde* 
who had waited in speechless surprise 
the dinovmmt of this unexpected 
scone. " 

Thd General, explained. Ills wife 
had been a Spanish lady of high birth. 
Returning to France from a visit to 
herr relations, t^iey had stopped to 
, eWigo hPrses at a little posada on 
mhks of the Guadiana ; their litn. 
tic daughter, a child of eight ^months 
, old, had spniiig out of its nurse’s arms 
into the rh cr. Every efibrt to re- 
covdrj’tho child was fruitless ; it sank 
and di^fappeared. ^'hey returned to 
France, and, after a few years, his 
wife died. “ You pay judge, then, 
of my feelings on hearing your story, 
Senbr Conde,” concluded the Genei^al; 

“ the name of the river and the date 
first roused ray suspicions, whicli the 
result has so fully confirmed.” ' 

“ My child, child I and, must I 
then lose thee !” cried the Count, clasp- 
ing the young girl iii his arras in ari' 
agoiiy of grief. 

“ Never!” passionately exclaimed 
Inez. “ Tuya a la vida a la muertaP'* 

“ Not so, Sefior Conde ; the man 
^ who has treated her so nobly has the 
best right to her,” said the General. 

; “T.wi3 never take her from youv an 
j ocQ^onaEyisit is all I shall ask.” 

“ Bill; i| you will not take h^, I 
know who^ would, most wiUin^y,” 
said Ernest, stepping forwai’d. “ But 
first, my little Mster, let me congratu- 
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late you upon dropping from the clouds prerhead and cars in love with each 
ujjon such a good-natured, good- for- other already.*’ 
nothing, exceilent fellow of a bro^ “ What say you, my child ?— Bah I 

ther, as myself. And now, gentlemen, ' isitindeedsQ?’* ^claimed the Condc, 
I have a boon to ask-^where tlici'e is aa Inez stood motionless, her dark 
so much joy, >vhy not make all happy eyes fixed on the ground, and the 
at once? ThcreisanunfortuOatofriend fiiish growing deeper and deeper on 
of mine who, to my certs^n .know- her chpek every .jpunute— while Ikl- 
ledge, has'l)cen -all but expiring ibr phonse, springing forward, declared 
that fair damsel these lastfive months: that he would not think such happi- 
and if for once our swebt Inc^4Voula ness t06 dearly purchased with his 
dismiss all feminine disguise,, and l^fe. • . 
confess the truth, I suspect she would “No, nb-^o dying, if you please- A 
plead guilty to the kame sin. Coine, ghostly mate would be no very plea- 
^ come, I will Sparc you,** he added,;, as sant bridegroom for a young lady, 
the rich blood mantled over Pofla What say you, Oeueral? shall wc con- 
' Inez’s cheek-^“ that tell-tale blush is sent ? ” 
a suflicient answer. Then, why not* With dll my heart.” 
make them happy ?” he added, more , , “ Ilurrali ! Vwe la cried Er- 
seriously ; “ the Marquis de La Tour . nest, tossing his cap into the air. ^ ^ 

d’ Auvergne, the heir, pf an ancient “*Oh, this is too much bliss I ” mar- 
line, and a noble fortune^ is in Ot^ery minted Xiiez almost inhudibly. 
respect a suitable alliance. Isr either- *^No,dearestlmayyoubeashappy 
the Condo do Miranda, or GcUeral Dc ihroiigh life- as yon have rendered 
Lucenay. Besides which, he is a very me,** said the Count, folding her in his 
presentable young fellow, as you see, arms, 
not. to speak of the trifle of theirJbeing 
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Louis XIV. was one of the most 
remarkable, sovereigns who ever sat 
upon the throne of France. Yet there 
is none of whose character, even 
at this: coihparatively remote period, 
it is more difficult to form a just esti- 
mate. IJeyond measure eulogised by 
the poctsJ/5birators, and' annalists of 
his own age, who lived on his bounty, 
or were flattered hj liis address, he 
lias been proportionally vilified by 
the historians, both foreign and nii- 
iional, of subsc(]ucnt times. The Ho- 
man Catholic writers, with some truth, 
ro])reseiit him as the champion of their 
faith, the sovereign who extirpated the 
(lemon of heresy in his dominions, and 
restored to the church in undivided 
unity the realm of France. The P*' 0 - 
testant authors, with not less reason, 
regard him as the deadliest enemy of 
their religion, and the cruellest foe of 
those who had embraced it ; as a 
faithless tyrant, who scrupled not, at 
the bidding of bigoted priests, to 
violate the national faith plighted by 
the Edict of Nantes, and persecute, 
•with unrelenting severity, tlie un- 
happy people who, from conscientious 
motives, had broken off from the 
Church of Home. Onfe set of writers 
paint him as a magnanimous monai’ch, 
w hose minef^ set on great things, and 
swayed by lofty desires, foreshadowed 
those vast designs which Napoleon, 
armed with the forces of the lievolu- 
tion, afterw^ards for a brief space real- 
ised. Another set dwell on the foibles 
or Hie vices of his private cliaraclcr— 
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depict him as alternately swayed by 
priests, or ffiflucnced by women ; sel- 
fish in his desires, rclentleas in his 
hatred ; and sacrificing the peace of 
Europe, and endangering the indepen- 
dence of France, for the gratification 
of personal vanity, or from the thirst 
of unbounded ambition. 

It is the fate of allgmcn who have 
made a great and durable impression 
on human affairs, and pow'ciHully af- 
fected the interests, or thwai\ 1 the 
opiijiion of largo bodies of men; y be 
represented iu these opposite colours 
to future liiiH's. The parly, whether 
in church or state, which they have 
elevated, the nation whose power or 
glory they have aiigmented, praise, as 
much as those whom they have (>p- 
pressed and injured, whether at home 
or abroad, strive to vilify their me- 
mory. But in the case of Louis XIV.,. 
this general propensity has been great- 
ly increased by the opposite, and, at 
first sight, inconsistent features of bis 
character. There is almost equal truth 
in the magnilotiuent eulogies of his 
admirers, as in the impassioned in- 
vectives of his enemies, lie ivas not 
less great and magnanimous than he ' 
is n'prcsenicd by the elegant flattery 
of liacine or Corneille, nor less cruel . 
and hard-hearted than he is painted 
by the austere justice of Sismontli or 
l)’Aubign(i. ,Liko many other men, 
but more than most, he was made up 
of lofty and elevated, and selfish and 
frivolous qualities. could alter- 
nately boast^^with truth, , that there 
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were no longer any Pyrenees, and 
rival his youngest courtiers in frivo- 
lous and often heartless gallantry. In 
his younger years he was equally as- 
siduous in his application to husinesSi 
and engrossed with personal vanity. 
When he ascended the throne, his first 
words were : “I intend that every 
paper, from a diplomatic dispatch to 
a private petition, shall be submitted 
tome;” and his vast powers of ap- 
plication enabled him to compass the 
task, '^et, at the same titne, he 
deserted his queen for Madame la 
Yallierc, and, soon after broke La 
Valli6re’s heart by his desertion 
of her for Madamo de Moiitespan. 
In mature life, his ambition to cx- 
* tend the bounds and enhance the 
glory of France, -was equalled by 
his desire to win the admiration 
or gain tlie favour of the fair sex. 
In his later days, he alternately 
engaged in devout austerities with 
Madame de jMaintenon, and, w'ith 
mouruful resolution, asserted the in- 
dependence of France against Europe 
in arms. Never was evinced a more 
striking exemplification of the say- 
ing, so well known among men of the 
world, that noi one is a hero to his 
valet - de - chambre nor a more re- 
markable confirmation of the truth, 
so often proclaimed by divines, that 
characteis of imperfect goodness con- 
stituto the great majority of man- 
kind. 

That he was a great man, as well 
as a successful sovereign, is decisively 
demonstrated by the mighty changes 
which he effected in his own realm, as 
as well as in the neighbouring states 
of Europe. When ho ascended the 
throne, France, though it contained 
the elements of greatness, had never 
yet become great. It had been alter- 
nately wasted l)y the ravages of the 
EngUsli, and torn hy the fury of the 
religious wars. The insurrection of 
the Fronde had shortly befure in- 
volved the capital in all the hoiTors 
of civil conflict; — barricades had been 
erected in its streets ; alternate victory 
and defeat had by turns elevated and 
depressed tlic rival faction. Turenne 
arid Condo had displayed their con- 
summate talents in miniature warfare 
within sight of Notre-Darae. Never 
had the monarchy been depressed to 
a greater pitch of weakness than dur- 
the reign of Louis XI II and the 
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minority of Louis XIY But from 
the time the latter sovereign ascended 
the throne, order seemed to arise out 
of chaos. The ascendancy of a great 
mind made itself felt in every depart- 
ment. Civil war ceased ; the rival fac- 
tion disappeared ; even the bitterness 
of religious hatred seemed for a time 
to be stilled by the influence of pat- 
riotic feeling. The energies of France, 
drawm forth during the agonies of civil 
conflict, were turned to public objects 
and the career of national aggrandise- 
ment — as 4hose of England had been 
after the conclusion of the Great He- 
hellion, by the firm hand and magna- 
nimous mind of Cromwell. From a 
pitiable state of anarchy, France at 
once appeared on the theatre of 
Europe, great, powerful, and united. 
It is no common capacity which can 
thus seize the helm and right the ship 
when it is reeling most violently, and 
the fury of con tending elements has 
all but torn it in pieces. It is the 
highest proof of political capacity to 
discern the bent of the public mind, 
wdien most violently exerted, and, by 
falling in with tlic jirevailing desire oi 
the mojority, convert the desolating 
vehemence of social conflict into the 
steady passion for national advaiicc- 
nient. Nai>oleon did this with tlic 
political aspirations of the eighteenth, 
Louis XIV. with the religious fervour 
of the seventeenth century. 

It was because his character and turn 
of mind coincided with the national 
desirc.s at the moment of his ascend- 
ing the throne, that this great nion- 
aixih was enabled to achieve this mar- 
vellous transformation. If Napoleon 
W'as the incarnation of the Bevolu- 
tion, with not less truth it may be 
said that Louis XIV. was the incar- 
nation of the monarchy. Tlio feudal 
sjiirit, modified but not destroyed by 
tlic changes of time, appeared to be 
concentrated, with its highest lustre, 
in his person. Ilc^as still the head 
of the Franks — thePwstre of the his- 
toric families, yet surrounded his 
tliroiic ; but he was the head of the 
Franks only — that is, ofc a hundred 
thousand conquci iiig w arriors. Twen- 
ty million of conquered Gauls were 
neither regarded nor considered in 
Ills administration, except in so far 
a^ they augmented the natiuna! 
btrengtli, or added to the national 
resources. But this distinction wua 
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then neitlier perceived nor regarded. 
Worn out with civil dissension, torn 
to pieces by religious passions, the 
fervent minds and restless ambition 
of the French longed for a national 
field for exertion — an areifii in which 
social dissensions might be forgot- 
ten. Louis XIV. gave them this 
field: he opened this arena. He 
ascended the throne at tJic time 
when this desire^ had become so 
strong and general, as in a manner 
to concentrate the national will. His 
character, equally in all its parts, was 
adapted to the general want. Ho 
took the lead alike in tlic greatness 
and the foibles of his subjects. Were 
they ambitious V so was he : — were 
they desirous of renown ? so was he : — 
were they set on national aggrandise- 
ment? so was lie: — were tlio}^ desirous 
of protection to industry ? so was be : — 
were they prone to gallantry ? so was 
he. His figure and eoantcnaiico tall 
and majestic ] liis mauncr stately and 
commanding ; his conversation dig- 
nified, but enligbtened ; his spirit ar- 
dent, but patriotic — qualified liini to 
take the lead and preserve bis ascen- 
dancy among a proud body of ancient 
nobles, whom the disasters of preced- 
ing reigns, and the astute policy of 
Cardinal Richelieu, had driven into 
the antechambers of Faris, but wlio 
})rcservc(l in their ideas and Jiabits 
the pride and recollections of the 
conquerors who followed the banners 
of Clovis. And the great body of the 
people, proud of their sovereign, proud 
of his victories, proud of his magni- 
ficcuce, proud of his fame, proud of 
his national spirit, proud of the lite- 
rary glory which environed his throne, 
in secret proud of liis gallantries, 
joyfully followed their nobles in the 
brilliant career which his ambition 
opened, and submitted with as much 
docility to his government as they 
ranged themselves round the banners 
of their respective chiefs on the day 
of battle. 

It was the peculiarity of the govern- 
ment of Louis XtV., arising from this 
fortuitous, but to him fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, that it 
united the distinctions of rank, family 
attachments, and ancient ideas of 
feudal times, with the vigour and efii- 
cicncy of monarchical governmtiit, 
and the lustre and brilliancy of lite- 
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rary glory. Such a combination could 
not, in the nature of things, last long ; 
it ninst soon work out its own de- 
struction. In truth, It was sensibly 
weakened during the course of tho 
latter part of the half century that ho 
sat upon the throne. But while it 
endured, it produced a most formid- 
able union ; it engendered an extra- 
ordinary and bitberto unprecedented 
phalanx of talent. The feudal ideas 
still liygering in the hearts of tho na- 
tion, produced subordination ; the 
national spirit, excited by the genius 
of the sovereign, induced unanimity ; 
the development of talent, elicited 
by his discernment, conferred power ; 
the literary celebrity, encouraged by 
his munificence, diffused fame. The 
peculiar character of l..ouis, in which 
great talent was united with great 
pride, and unbounded ambition with 
heroic magnanimity, qualified him to 
turn to tho best account this singular 
<^mbiuation of circumstances, and to 
unite in France, for a brief period, 
the lofty aspirations and diguifietl 
manners of chivalry, with the energy 
of risifig talent and tho lustre of lite- 
rary renown. 

Louis XIV. was essentially monar- 
chical. That was the secret of his 
success ; it was because he first gave 
the powers of unity to the monarcb 3 % 
that he rendered France so brilliant 
and powerful. All his changes, and 
they were many, from the dress of 
soldiers to tlie iustructions to ambas- 
sadors, breathed the same spirit. He 
first introduced a uniform in the 
arm 3 ^ Before his time, the soldiers 
merely wore a banderole over them 
steel breast-plates and ordinary dress- 
es. That was a great and symptom- 
atic improvement; it at once induced 
an esprit dc vorps and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. He filst made the troops 
march with a measured step, and 
caused large bodies of men to move 
with the precision of a single com- 
pany. The artillery and engineer 
service, under his auspices, made 
astonishing progress. Ills discerning 
eye selected tho genius of Vaubaii, 
whicii invented, as it were, the mo- 
dern system of fortification, and well- 
nigh brought it to its greatest eleva- 
tion — and raised to the highest com- 
mand that of Turenne, which carried 
the military art to the most consiun- 
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mate pciTection. Skilfully liiriaug 
the martial aud ciitorpri-siiig geuiiis 
of the Franks into the career of con- 
quest, he ninlrii)lio(l tenfold .their 
power, by conferring on them the 
inestimabie advantages of skilled dis- 
cipline aud unity of action. He 
gathered the feudal array around his 
banner ; he roused the ancient barons 
from their chateaux, the old retainers 
from their villages ; but be arranged 
them ill disciplined battalions of re- 
gular troops, who received die pay 
and obeyed the orders of government, 
and never left their banners. Wlieiw 
Le summoned the array of France t* 
undertake the com] nest of the Low 
Countries, he appeared at the lioad 
of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men, .all regular and disciplim^d troops, 
with a liundrod pieces of cannon. 
jModern Em ope had never seen such 
an array. It was irresistible, aud 
speedily brought the monarch to the 
gates of Amsterdam. ^ 

The same unity which the gen ins 
of Louis and his ministers coiuniuni- 
cated to the military imwcr of France, 
he gave also to its iia\al furevs ami 
internal strength. To such a })it(‘h 
of greatness did he raise the marine 
of the monarchy, that it all but out- 
numbered that of England ; and the 
battle of La Hogue hi 1792 alone de- 
lermincd, as Trafalgfir did a century 
after, to wliicli of these rival powers the 
dominion of the seas was to bedong. 
Ho reduced the government of the 
interior to that regular and metliodicai 
system of governors of provinces, 
mayors of cities, and other subordi- 
nate authorities, all receiving their 
instructions from the Tirderh‘3, w Inch, 
under no siibscfjuent change of go- 
v^riiinerit, imperial orro}al, has beeu 
abandoned, and wliich has, in eiery 
succeeding ago, formed the main 
source of its strength. He conccn- 
trated around the monarchy the ra}s 
of genius from all parts of tlie country, 
and threw around its head a lustre 
of literary renown, w hich, more even 
than the exploits of liis armies, dazzled 
aud liiscinated the minds of men. IJc 
arrayed the scholars, philosopher^, and 
poets of his dominions like his soldiers 
and sailors ; the whole academies of 
Franco, which have since become so 
jTamons, were of his institution ; he 
sought to give discipline to thought, 
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as he had done to his fleets and 
armies, ami rewarded distinction in 
literary eflbrts, not less tlian warlike 
achievernen t. N o monarch ever k no. w 
better the magical influence of intellec- 
tual strength on general thought, or 
felt more strongly the expedience of 
enlisting it on the side of fluthorit 3 \ 
Not less than Hildebrand or Na))oleon, 
he aimed at draw ing, not over liis ow n 
country alone, but the whole of Eu- 
rope, the meshes of regulated and 
centralised opinion; and more durably 
than either he attained his object. 
The religious persecution, which con- 
stitutes the great blot on his reign, 
and earned its brilliant career to close 
in mourning, arose from the same 
cause. He w’as fain to give the same 
unity to the church which he hud done 
to llie army, navj’, and civil strength 
of tlie monarch}". He saw no reason 
w hy the Huguenots should not, at the 
royal cummam!, face about like one of 
Tureniie’s battalions. Schism in the 
church was viewed by him in exactly 
the same light as rebellion in the 
state. No ellbrts were spared by 
imbiceiuents, good deeds, and fair 
l)roinises, to make ]>roselytes ; and 
when twelve hundred thousand Pro- 
te>taiits resisted liis seductions, the 
sword, the fagot, and tin*, wheel were 
resorted to without mercy fur their 
destruction. 

Nafioleon, it is w'cll knowm, had 
the highest admiration of Louis XIV". 
Nor is this Mirinising: their principlea 
of government ami leading objects of 
ambition wore the same. lAitat 
was the principle of this 
grantUon of Henry IV". : “ Your lirst 
duty is lu 7nv^ your second to France,” 
said the ihnperor to his nephew Princo 
Louis Xafioleon. In difleront words, 
the idea w as the same. To concen- ' 
trato ICnropc in Franco, France in 
Paris, J\uis in the goveniincnt, ami 
the government in liimholf, was the 
ruling idea of each. lJut it was no 
concentration for selfish or unworthy 
purposes which w as then desired ; it 
was for great and lofty objects that 
this umlix ided i)o\ver was desired. It 
Was neither to gratify the desire of an 
Eastern seraglio, nor exercise the ty- 
ranny of a Koinaii emperor, tliat 
either coveted nnbounded authority. 
It ijras to exalt the nation of which 
they formed the head, to augment 
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its power, extend its dominion, en- 
hance its fame, magnify its resonrees, 
that they both deemed themselves 
sent into the world. It was J;hc gene- 
ral sense that this was the object of 
their administration which coiistitntod 
tiic strength of both. Equally with 
the popular party in the present day, 
they regarded society as a pyramid, of 
'v^'hich the multitude formed the base, 
and the monarch the head. Equally 
with the most ardent democrat, they 
desired the augmentation of the, na- 
tional resources, the increase of pub- 
lic felicity. Eut they both tlionglit 
that these blessings must descend 
from the sovereign to his subject, not 
ascend from the subjects to their sove- 
reign. “ Every tlung/o7- the people, 
nothing by tlicm,” which Napoleon 
(h'seribed as the secret of good govern- 
ment, was not less the maxim of the 
imperious despot of the lioiirboii race. 

The identity of their ideas, the, simi- 
larity of their objects of ambition, 
appears in the monuments which both 
have left at Paris. Great as was the 
desire of the Emperor to add to its 
embellishment, inagnilicent as were 
his ideas in the attempt, lie has yet 
been unable to equal the noble struc- 
tures of the Bourbon dynasty. 'J'hc 
splendid pile of Versaiilos, ihc glit- 
tering dome of the luvalidcs, still, after 
the lapse of a century and a half, over- 
shadow all the other monuments in the 
metropolis ; though the confiscations 
of the Kevolution, and the victories of 
the Emperor, gave succeeding govern- 
ments the resources of the half of 
J^iirope for their construction. The 
inscription on the arch of Louis, 

“ Ludovico ]Magno,” still seems to 
embody the gratitude of the citizens 
to the grcatjjst benefactor of the capi- 
tal ; and it is not generally hiiowii 
that the two edifices which have added 
most since his time to the embellish- 
ment of tlic metropolis, and of which 
the I'C volution and the empire are fain 
to take the credit — the Pantheon and 
the ^Madeleine — wore begun in 1704 
by Louis XV.. and owe their origii^ 
to the magnificent ideas which Louis^ 
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XIV. transmitted to his, in other re- 
spects, unworthy descendant.* 

Had one dai'k and atrocious trans- 
action not taken place, the annul i.st 
might have stopped here, and painted 
the French monarch, with a few foibles 
and weaknesses, the common bequest 
of mortality, still as, upon the whole, 
a noble and magnanimous ruler. His 
ambition, groat as it was, and desolat- 
ing as ft proved, both to the adjoining 
states, and in the end his own sub- 
je(‘ts, was the “ last infirmity of noble 
minds.” He shared it with Cu’sar and 
Afcxaiidcr, with Charlemagne and 
Xapoleon. Even his cruel and unne- 
cessaiy ravaging of the Palatinate, 
though attended with dreadful private 
suffering, has too many parallels in the 
annals of militaiy cruclt 3 ^ His per- 
sonal vanities and weaknesses, his love 
of show", his passion for women, Lis 
extrp^agan t e xpenses, were comm on to 
JiftnVith his grandfather Henry IV.; 
they seemed inherent in the Bourbon 
race, and are the frailties to which 
heroic 4nind8 in every age have been 
most subject. But, for the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and the heart - 
nmding cruelties with whicli it was 
carried into execution, no such apo- 
logy can bo found. It admits rerher 
of palliation nor excuse. But for 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, and 
the expulsion of the Morcscoes from 
Spain, it w’ould stand foremost in the 
nnii.als of the world for kingly per- 
fidy and priestly cruelty. The ex- 
pulsion of five liimdrcd thousand 
innocent human beings from their 
country, for no other cause but differ- 
ence of religious opinion — the destriic- 
lion, it is said, of nearly an hundred 
thousand by the frightful tortures of 
the w heel and the stake — the whole- 
sale desolation of provinces and de- 
struction of cities for conscience sake, 
never will and never should bo forgotten. 
It is the eternal disgrace of the lloman 
Catholic religion — a disgrace to which 
the “ execrations of ages have not 
yet affixed an adequate censure ” — that 
all these infamous state crimes took 
their origin in the bigoted zeal, or 


* La IMjwlolciuo commo le Pant Von avail etc oominencce la memo annC-o Cii' 
17fi4, par Ics ordros de Louis XV., lo r.ii d<‘S grand nooniimena, ct dont le 
rrgno a Me travosti par la ]iftUe hiMoiro.”— Capefigce, llhtoire tie Louis 
PhiUppOj viii. 281. 
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sanguinary ambition of the Church 
of Rome. Nor have any of them 
passed without their just reward. The 
expulsion of the Moors, the most in- 
dustrious and valuable inhabitants of 
the Peninsula, has entailed a weak- 
ness upon the Spanish monarchy, 
which the subsequent lapse of two 
centuries has been unable to repair. 
The reaction against the Romish atro- 
cities produced the great league of 
which William III, was the head ; it 
sharpened the swords of Eugene and 
Marlborough ; it closed in mourning^ 
the reign of Louis XV. Nor did the 
national punislimeut stop here. The 
massacre of St Bartholomew, and re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, ’were 
the remote, but certain cause of the 
French Revolution, and all the un- 
utterable miseries which it brouglit 
both upon the Bourbon race and the 
professors of the Romish faith. Na- 
tions have no immortalil.y ; their jhiu- 
ishmciit is inflicted in this world ; it 
is visited with unerring certainty 
on the third and fourth geucretions. 
Providence has a ceJ tain way of deal- 
ing with the political sins of men — 
ivhich is, to leave tliem to the conse- 
quences of their own actions. 

If ever the characters of two im- 
portant actors on the theatre of human 
adairs stood forth in striking and em- 
phutlc contrast to each orhos, they 
were those of Louis XIV. and ^V^lliam 
III, They were, in tj ut h , the represen- 
tatives of the priiicii)les for which they 
respectively so long contended : their 
characters embodied the doctrines, and 
'were distinguished by the features, of 
the causes for which thej" fought 
through life. As much as the charac- 
ter — staUdy, magnanimous, and ambi- 
tious, but bigoted and unscrupulous — 
of Louis XI V, personified the Uomish, 
did the firm and simple, but persever- 
ing and uncomiuerable mind of Wil- 
liam, embody the priiicifdes of the 
Protestant faith. The positions they 
respectively held througli life, the 
stations they occupied, the resources, 
moral and political, which they wield- 
ed, were not less characteristic of the 
causes of which they were severally 
the lu-ads. Louis led on the feudal 
resoumis of the French monarchy, 
luurt d to rigid discipline, directed by 
emisiuiimate talent, supported b}” im- 
mouse resources, his* armies, imiling 


the courage of feudal to the organisa- 
tion of civilised times, like those of 
Cicsar, had at tirst only to appear to 
conquer. , From his gorgeous palaces 
at Paris, he seemed able, like the 
Church of Rome from the hklls of the 
Quirinal, to give law to the wholes 
Clii’istian world. William began the 
contest under very different circum- 
stances. Sunk ill obscuixi marshes, 
cooped up in a narrow territory, drit^cii 
into a comer of Europe, the forces at 
his command appeared as nothing 
before the stupendous array of his 
adversary. II(? was the emblem of 
the Protestant faith, arising from 
small beginnings, springing from tiie 
energy of llie micldlc classes, but des- 
tined to grow with ceaseless vigour, 
until it reached the gigantic strength 
of its aw'ful antagonist. 

The result soon proved the prodi- 
gious ililfereuce in the early resources 
of the parties. Down went tow^er and 
town b({fore the apparition of J^ouis 
ill liis strength. The iron barriers 
of Flanders yielded almost with- 
out a struggle to his arms. The 
genius of 'J'lirenne and Vaubau, the 
presence of Louis, proved for the time 
irresistible. The lihine w^us crossed ; 
a hundred thousand men appeared 
before the gates of Amsterdam. 
Dissension had ])ara!ysed its strength, 
terror all but maste,rcd its resolution. 
England, influenced by French mis- 
tresses, or bought by French gold, 
held back, and ere long ojienly joined 
the oppressor, alike of itsJiberties and 
its religion. All seemed lost, alike for 
the liberties of Eiu’oj>e and the Pro- 
testant faith. But William was not 
dismayed, lie had a ecrtahi resource 
against subjugation left. In his own 
words, ‘'he could die in the last ditch. 
He eomrauuicated his unconquerable 
sjnrit to Ids fainting fellow-citizens ; 
he iiisj)ired them with the noble re- 
solution to abandon their country 
rather than submit to the invaders, 
and “ seek in a new liamispliere that 
liberty of which Europe had become 
^n worthy.” The generous etlbrt w-as 
^ot made in vain. The Dutch rallied 
round a leader wlio was not wanting 
to himself in such a crisis. The dikes 
W'cre cut ; the labour of centuries was 
lost ; the ocean rcbumod its sway over 
the fields reft from its domain. But 
the cause of freedom of religion was 
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gained. Tlic French armies recoiled adversaries in discipline, composition, 
from the watery waste, as those of and resources, he nevertheless cou- 
!Napolcon afterwiards did from the trived to sustain the contest, and 
flames of Moscow. Amsterdam was gradually* wrested from his powerful 
the limit of the conquests* of Louis enemy the more important fortresses, 
XIV. He there found the power which, in the first tumult of invasion, 
which said, “ Hitherto shalt thoucome^ had submitted to his arms. If the 
and no further, and here shall thy treaties of Nimeguen and Ryswick 
proud waves be staid.” Long, and were less detrimental to the French 
often doubtful, was the contest ; it was power than that of Utrecht aftenvards 
bequeathed to a succeeding generation proved, they were more glorious to 
and another reign. But from the in- the arftis of the Dutch commonwealth 
vasion of Holland, the French arms and the guidance of AVilliam ; lor they 
and llomish domination permanenlly were the result of efforts in which 
receded ; and but for the desertion of '•^thc weight of the conflict generally 
the alliance by England, at the peace fell on Holland alone: and its lionours 


of Utrecht, they would have given law 
in the palace of thcCilrand Monarque, 
bridled the tyranny of Bossuet and 
Tellier, and permanently established 
the Protestant faith in nearly the half 
of Europe. 

Like many other men who are called 
on to phiy an important part iu the 
affairs of the world, William seemed 
form cm! by nature for the duties lie was 
destined to perform. Had his mind 
been stamped by a different die, his 
ch^.racter cast iu a different mould, he 
would Imve failed in his mission. He 
'was not* a monarch of the most bril- 
liant, nor a general of the most dar- 
ing kind. Had he been either the one 
or the other, he would have been 
shattered against tlie colossal slrength 
of Louis XIV., and crushed in the 
very outset of his career. But he 
possessed ill the highest perfection 
that great quality without which, 
in the hour of trial, all others jirovo 
of no ’avail — moral coiitagc, .and 
invincible determination. His en- 
terprises, often designed with ability 
and executed with daring, were yet 
all based, like those of Wellington 
afterwards in Portugal, on a just sense 
of the necessity of husbanding his re- 
sources from the constant inferionty 
of his forces and means to those of the 
enemy. He was perseverance itself. 
Nothing could shake his resolution, 
nothing divert his purpose. With 
equal energy ho laboured in the 
cabinet to construct and keep together 
the vast alliance necessary to restrain 
tlie ambition of the French monarch, 
and toiled in the field to baffle the 
enterprises of his able generals. With 
a force generally inferior iu number, 
always loss powerful than that of his 


were not to be shared with those won 
by the i\ isdom of a Marlborough, or 
the daring of a Eugene. 

^ In ]>rivate life, William w'as dis- 
tinguished by the same qualities 
which marked his public career. He 
had not the chivalrous ardour which 
bespoke the nobles of France, nor the 
Stately magnificence of their haughty 
sovereign. His manners and habits 
were such as arose from, and suited, the 
anstoi'c and laborious people among 
whom his life was passed. Without 
being insensible to the softer passions, 
lie never permitted them to influence 
his conduct, or incroach upon bis time. 
He was patient, laborious, and hide- 
fatigable. I’o courtiers accustomed 
to the polished elegance of i’aris, or 
the profligate galhmtry of 8fc James’s, 
his manncM’s appeared cold and iin- 
boiidiug. It was easy to see lie had 
not been bred in the saloons of Ver- 
sailles or tlio soirees of Charles II. 
But he was steady and unwavering in 
his resolutions; his desires were set 
on great objects ; and his cxtcraal 
demeanour was correct, and often 
dignified. Tie was reproached by the 
English, not witlvput reason, with be- 
ing imdnly partial, after his accession 
to the British throne, to his .Dutch sub- 
jects ; and ho was influenced through 
life by a love of money, which, though 
at first -arising from a hitler sense of 
its necessity in his long and arduous 
coiiflicis, degenerated in his older 
years into an avaricious turn. The 
national debt of England has been 
iniprop(Tly ascribed to his policy. It 
arose nuavf»idably from the Kevolu- 
tioii, and is the pvi(’o which every 
nation pays for a lasting change, how 
necessary soever, in its ruling dynasty. 



"When the sovcreifjn cm no longer 
depend on the iiu bought loyalty of 
his subjects, he has no resource I ut 
in their interested attachment. Louis 
Philippe’s government has done the 
same, under the inllnenco of the same 
necessity. Yet William was not a 
perfect character ; more than one dark 
transaction .has left a lasting stain on 
his memory; and the massacre of 
(Jlencoe, in particular, if it did not 
equal the revocation of the Eclict of 

antes in the wide-spread misery 
with which it was attended, rivalled 
it in the perfidy in which it w as con- 
ceived, and the cruelty with which it 
was executed. 

On his arrival in Tlolland on the 
l<Sth Ahircii 1710, Marlborough again 
found himself practically involved 
in the stilf pending negotiations for 
peace, over wiiich, from the decline 
of his influence at court, he had ceased 
to have any ]* * * § cal control. Still exposed 
to the blasting imputation of seeking 
to prolong the war for his owm inivatc 
purposes, he was in reality doing his 
utmost to terminate hostililici?. As 
the negotiation with the ostensible 
plenipotentiaries of the diflercut courts 
was at an end, but Louis still conti- 
nued to make private overtures to 
the Dutch, in the hope of detaching 
them from the contederacy, Marl- 
borough took advantage of" this cir- 
cumstance to endeavour to cfic(‘t an 
accommodation. At his rerpicst, the 
Dutch agent, Petenm, had again re- 
paired to Paris in the end of 17(i9, to 
resume the negotiation ; and the Marl- 
horoiujh Papers contain numerous 
letters from him to the Duke, detail- 
ing ilic progress of the overturcs.f 
On the very day after Marlborough’s 
arrival at -the Hague, the plenipo- 
tentiaries made tlieic report of the is.suo 
of the negotiation ; but the views of 
the parties were still so much at vari- 
ance, that it was evident uo hoj)es of 
peace could be entertained. Jjouis 
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w'as not yet sufliciontly humbled to 
submit to the arrogant demands of 
the Allies, w'hicli went to strip him of 
nearly all his comiucsts ; and the dif- 
ferent po^fers of the confederacy w^crc 
c*ach set upon turning the general 
success of the alliance to their own 
private advantage. 

Zenziridorf, on the part of Austria, 
insisted that not the smallest portion 
of the Sj^anish territories in Italy 
should be ceded to a prince of the 
house of Bourbon, and declared the 
resolution ^of his imperial master to 
perish with arms in his hatjda, ratlier 
than submit to a i^artitioii which would 
lead to his inevitable ruin. King 
Charles expressed the same determi- 
nation, and insisted further for the 
cession of Uonssillon, which ha<l been 
wrested iVom Spain since the treaty 
of the Pyrenees. 'I'he Duke of Savo\\ 
w’lio aimed at acquisition of Sicily 
from tlic spoils of the fallen monarch, 
was efpialiy ob.^tinalc for the prose- 
cution of the war. < lodolphin, Somers, 
and the Dutch Pensionary, inclined 
to peace, and w ere willing to pun'hase 
it by the cession of Sicily to Louis ; 
and Marlborough gave this lus entire 
snjqmrt, provided the evacuation of 
Spain, the great object of the wr, 
could be socured.t Put all their ellorts 
w ere in vain. The ambitious designs 
of Austria and Savoy prevailed over 
tlieir pacific counsels ; and w’O have 
the valuable authority of Torcy, w ho, 
in the former coiigress, had accused 
the Duke of breaking olf the negotia- 
tion, that in this year the rupture w as 
entirely (Jw ing to the ellorts of Count 
Zeiizindorf.J Marlborough, however, 
never ceased to long for a termination 
of hostilities, and took the field with 
a heavy heart, n^lievod only by tlie 
hope that one more sueecssfiil cam- 
paign w'(»iild give him what he so 
ardently desired, the rest coiiscHpient 
U]K)U a general i)eace g 

War being resolved on, ISIarl- 
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* Marlb,'>roiigh to tlie Earl of Smuh’i land, Bth ]So\. 1709. Diq>. iv. <J47. 
Cpxi*, iv. 1C7. 

t CoxOy iv. IGp. .Laniborfi, vi. S7, 49. 

I Note to Peteum, Augu-^t JO, 1710. ^farlOm'otfgh Pttperr : and Coxc, iv. I Til. 

§ “ 1 am very sorry to tell you that the behaviour ui‘ the French hfoks as if 
they hud no other de.sire than (hat of carrying on the war. 1 jK>pf! God will bless 
i\ih cuuipaign, lf>r 1 see nothing e’^e lluit can give us ju'.ace eifhrV (tt hohu^ or ubvoud. 
1 am so discouraged by every thing I see, that 1 have nevoi*, duringlhi.? wa;‘,gf>uo 
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borough and Eugene met at Tournay 
on the 28th April, and commenced 
the campaign by the capture of the 
fort of ilortagnc, which capitulated 
on the same day. Their force? already 
amounted to sixty thousand men, and, 
as the troops were daily coming up 
from their cantonments, it W'as ex- 
pected soon to amount to double the 
number. The plan of operations was 
soon settled between these two great 
men ; no difiercnce of opinion ever 
occurred between them, no jealousy 
ever inaiTed their co-operations. 'Fhey 
determined to commence serious ope- 
rations by attacking Douay — a strong 
fortress, and one of the last of the 
first order which, in tliat quarter, 
guarded the French territory. To 
succeed in this, however, it was 
necessary to y)ass the French lines, 
which were of great strength, and 
w^erc guarded by Marshal Montesquieu 
at the head of forty battalions and 
twenty squadrons. Donay itself also 
was strongly protected both by art 
and nature. On the one side lay the 
0 llaine and the Scarpe ; in the centre 
•>vas the. canal of Douay ; on the other 
hand were the lines of LaEassie, which 
had been strengthened udtli additional 
w’orks since the close of the campaign. 
Marlborough was very sanguine of 
success, as the French force w'as not 
yet collected, and he was considerably 
sui^erior in nnnjber ; and ho wrote to 
Godolphiii on the same night — “'J'hc 
orders arc given for marching lliis 
night, so that 1 hope my in xt ’vCill 
give yon an account of our being in 
Artois.”*’ • 

The Duke operated at once by both 
u ings. On the one wing he detached 
thel’rinccofWirtcinbcrg, with fifteen 
thousand men, by l^ont- a -Tessin to 
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ront-a-Vciidin, where the FrcncJi 
lines met the J^lo and the canal of 
Douay ; while rrince Eugene moved 
forward Count Fels, with a consider- 
able corps, towards Pont Auby on 
the same canal. The whole army 
followed in two columns, the right 
commanded by Eugene, and the left 
by Marlborough. The English gene- 
ral secured the pai^sage at Pont-a- 
Yendiu ^vithout resistance ; and Eu- 
gene, though bafiled at Pont Aub)^ 
succeeded in passing the canal at Sant 
and Couriores without serious loss. 
Tbn first defences were thus forced ; 
and tliat night the two wings, having 
formed a junction, lay on their arms 
in the plain of Ixms, while Montes- 
quieu precipitately retired behind tlio 
Scarpe, in the neighbourhood of Vitry. 
Next morning tlic troops, overjoyed 
at tlieir success, continued their ad- 
vance- IMarlborough sent forward 
Ggieral C^adogan, at the head of the 
English troops, to Pont-a-Kachc, to 
circumscribe the garrison of Douay, 
on the canal of Marchiennea on the 
north ; Vhile Eugene, cncampiiig on 
the other side of the Scarpe, com- 
pleted the investment on the west. 
The perfect success of this enter- 
prise without any loss was mat'er of 
equal surprise and joy to the Duke, 
who wrote to the Duchess in the 
highest strain of satisfaction at his 
bloodless trinmj>]). Jt was entirely 
owdng to the suddenness and secresy 
of his movements, which took the 
enemy coinjdctcly unawares ; for, had 
the enterju ise been delayed four days 
longer, its issue would have been ex- 
tremely doubtful, and thousands of 
num must, at all events, have been 
sacriticed. t 

Douay, which was immediately in- 


in(o the field nilh so heavy a heart as at this time. I own to you, that the present 
liuuiour in England gives me a go«>d deal of Ironblc ; for 1 cannot si'c how it is pos- 
silde they should mend (ill every tliiug is yet worse.'’ Marlboroui'h to Duch^sa 
Mavlborongkf Hague, I4th April 1710. (’oxe^iv. \70. 

'S' iMarlhorough to Godolphin, 20th April, iv, 1^2 

y “• III iriy last, 1 had but just time to till you wo liar! pas3(‘d the linos. T hope 
this happy lieginniiig will proihu'o such success tld.s c:ini[)aign a.s must put an end 
to iViO w ar. I .bless tJod for jniiting it into their heads not to ilefend their lines ; 
f( 0 ’ at l*ont-a-Vendin, when 1 pa.'^'ied, the Marshal D’^y-tagnan was with twenty 
thousand men, whicli, if lie had staid, must have rendered the event very doubtfiii. 
Ihit. God be, praised, wo are come without the loss of any men. The excuse the 
French make is, that w^e came four days bob»r/* they expected us .*’ — Marlborough 
to tk 2i.st April 1710. Coxe, i.\. 184. 
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vested after this success, is a fortress Flemish frontier, received the most 
of considerable strength, in the second positive orders* to advance to its relief, 
line which covers the French province By gi'cat exertions, he had now col- 
of Artois. Less popnlous than Lille, lected one hundred and fifty- three 
it embraces a wider circuit within its battalions and two hundred and sixty- 
ample walls. Its principal defence two squad rous, which were pompously 
consists in the marshes, which, on announced as mustering one hundred 
the side of 'I'ournay, wliero attack and fifty thousand combatants, and 
might be expected, render it extremely certainly amounted to more than 
diflicult of access, especially in the eighty thousand. The Allied force 
rainy season. Access to it is defended was almost exactly equal ; it con- 
by Fort Scarpe, a powerful outwork, sisted of one hundred and fifty-five 
capable of standing a sciiarate siege, battalions and two hundred and sixty- 
Thc garrison consisted of eight thou- one squadrons. Villars broke up from 
sand men, under the command of the the vicinity of Cainbray on the 21st 
Marquis Albcrgotti, an olliccr of the jMay, and advanced in great strength 
highest talent and bravery; and under towards Douay. Marlborough and 
him were the renowne<i Valory, to Eugene immediately made the most 
direct the engiiuicrs, and the not less vigorous preparations to receive him. 
celebrated Chevalier dc Jaucoiirt, to Thirty battalions only were left to 
command the artillery. From a for- prosecute the siege; twelve sjqiiadrons 
tress of such strength so defended, were placed in observation at Tont-a- 
thc most resolute resistance might be Ilache ; aiul the whole remainder of 
expected, and no efforts were spared the Jirmy, about sevent}’^ thousand 
on the part of the Allied generals to strong, concentrated in a strong ]»osi- 
overcome it. tion, covering the siege, on which all 

The investment was completed on the resources of art, so far as the 
the 24th. and the trenches opbiied on short time would admit, had beenn 
the hth May. On the 7th, the head lavished. Fvery thing was prepared 
of the sap was advanced to within for a mighty struggle. The whole guns 
two hundred and fifty yards of the were mounted on batteries four him- 
exterior palisades ; hut the besiegers dred paces from each other ; theinfan- 
that night experienced a severe (‘heck try was drawn up in a singie line along 
from a vigorous sally of the besh'ged the intrcnchment, and filled up the 
with twelve hundred men, by which wdiole interval between the artillery ; 
two F.nglish regiments were nearly the cavalry were arranged in two 
cut to pieces. But, on the Hth, a lines, seven Imndjcd paces in rear of 
great train of artillery, consisthig of the foot-soldiers. It seemed another 
tw^o hundred pieces, wdtii a large Malplafinet, in wdiich the relative po- 
supply of artillery, arrived from Tour- sitioii ^the two armies wa^ reversed, 
nay ; on the 1 Jth, the advanced works and Ihwl'rench were to storm the in- 
werc strongly armed, and the bat- trenched position of the Allies. ICvery 
teries were pushed up to the covered man in botli armies fully (ixpectod a 
'W"ay,'and thundered across the ditch decisive battle; and Mariboroiigh, who 
against the rampart. The imminent w'as heartily tired of the wav, wrote 
danger of this important stronghold to the Duchess, that he hoped for a 
now^ seriously alarmed the French victory, which should at once ejid the 
cojirt; and Marshal Villars, who com- w ar, and restore him to private life.^ 
nianded their great army on the Yet there was no battle. The 


* i liopc* God will so bless our efforts, tliiit if the Queon should not be so 
hap]>y as to have a prosjK'et of ]><we before the opening of ih(‘ next session of 
jkarlianient, slie and all her subjeets may be eoiivint;<‘d n-e do our best hero in tJie 
iiriny to put a speedy and good period to this bloody war.'’ MarWotoviih to tho 
May 12, 1710. 

‘‘ 1 hear (jf so many disagreeable things, that make it very reasonable, holli for 
myself and yon. to take no stejis butnvliat may h'ad to a quiet life. This being 
thf* am 1 yot to be pitied that am every day in danger of exposing my life 
i<fr the good of those wIkj are seeking my ruin ‘i God's will be done. If 1 can bo 
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lustre of Blenheim and Ramilics 
played round Marlborough’s bayonets ; 
the recollection of Turin tripled the 
force of Eugene’s squadrons. Villars 
advanced on the 1st June, with all the 
pomp and ■ circumstance of war, to 
within musket-shot of the Allied posi- 
tion ; and he had not only the authority 
but the recommendation of Louis to 
hazard a battle. He boasted that his 
force amounted to a hundred and 
sixty thousand men.^ But he did not 
venture to make the attack. To 
Marlborough’s great regret, he retired 
without fighting; and the English 
general, at the age of threescore, was 
left to pursue the fatigues and the 
labours of a protracted campaign, in 
which, for the first time in his life, he 
was doubtful of success, from knowing 
the malignant eyes with which he was 
regarded by the ruling factions in his 
own countiy. “ I long,” said he, “for 
an end of the war, so God'.s will be 
done ; whatever the event may be, I 
shall have nothing to reproach myself 
■W’ith, having, with all my heart, done 
my duty, and being hitherto blessed 
with moi'c success than was ever 
known before. My wishes and duty arc 
the same ; but 1 can’t say I have the 
same prophetic spirit I used to have ; 
for in all the former actions I never 
did doubt of success, we having had 
constantly the great blessing of being 
of one mind. I cannot say it is so 
now ; for 1 fear some are run so far 
into villaiious faction, that it would 
mors content them to see ns beaten ; 
but if 1 Ijve I will be watchfpl that it 
shall not be in their pov/er to do much 
hurt. The discourse of the Luke of 
Argylc is, that when I please there 
will" then be peace. 1 suppose his 
friends speak the same language in 
England ; so that I must every sum- 
mer venture my life in a battle, and 
be found fault with in winter for not 
bringing home peace. Xo, I wish for 
it with all my heart and soul.”t 
Villars having retired without figlit- 
iiig, the operations of the siege were 
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resumed with redoubled vigour. On 
the 16th June, signals of distress were 
sent up from the town, which the 
French marshal perceived, and he 
made in consequence a show of re- 
turning to interrupt the siege, but his 
movements came to nothing. Marl- 
borough, to counteract his movement, 
repassed the Scarpo at Vitry, and took 
np a position directly barring the line 
of adv^yico of the French marshal, 
while hlugenc prosecuted the siege. 
Villars again retu’cd without fighting. 
On the 22d, the Fort of Scar])c was 
breached, and the sap was advanced 
to the counterscarp of the fortress, 
the walls of which were violently sha- 
ken ; and on the 26th, Albergotti, who 
had no longer any hope of being re- 
lieved, and who saw preparations 
made for a general assault, capitulated 
with the garrison, now reduced to 
four thousand five hundred inen.J 
*On the sui-render of Douay, the 
Allied generals intended to besiege 
Arras, the lost of the triple line of 
fortresses which on that side covered 
Franccf, and between which and Paris 
no fortified place remained to arrest 
tlic march of an invader. On the 
10th July,’ Marlborough crossed the 
Scarpe at Virry, and, joining Eugene, 
their united forces, nearly ninety 
thousand strong, advanced towards 
Arras. But Villars, who felt the ex- 
treme importance of this last strong- 
hold, had exerted himself to the 
utmost for its defence. He had long 
eini)loyed his troops on the construc- 
tion of uew lines of great strength on 
the (hinchon, stretching from Arras 
and the Somme, and he had here col- 
lected nearly a hundred thousand 
men, and a hundred and thirty pieces 
of cannon. After reconnoitring this 
position, the AlUc(? generals concurred 
in thinking that it was equally impos- 
sible to force them, and midertiike 
the siege of Arras, while the enemy, 
in siicli strength, and so strongly 
posted, lay on its flank. Their first 
intention, or finding themselves baffled 


so blessed as to end this campaign with success, tilings must very '’ranch alter to 
ja'rsuadc me to come again at the head of the arrav,’’ Marlborough to the Dutkess, 
IDth .May 1710. CW, iv. Ifil, 192. 

* Marlborough to Godolphiii, 2(>th ]\Iay and 2d June 1710. 

^Marlborough to the Duchess, 12tli June 1710. Coxe, iv. 197. 

J lyiarlborough to Godolphiii, 2Gth June 1710. Disp. iv. 096, 
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in this project, was to seize Hesdin 
an the Cancher, which would have 
left the enemy no strong place between 
them and the coast. But the skilful 
dispositions of Villars, who on this 
occasion displayed uncommon abilities 
and foresight, rendered this design 
abortive, and it was therefore deter- 
mined to attack Bethiine. This place, 
which was surrounded with very 
strong works, was garrisoned ,hy nine 
thousand men, under the command of 
M. Pny Vauban, nephew of the cele- 
brated marshal of the same name. 
But as an attack on it had not been 
expected, the necessary supplies for a 
protracted resistance had not been 
fully introduced when the investment 
was completed on the 15th July.* * * § 
Villars, upon seeing the point of 
attack now fully declared, moved in 
right columns upon Ilobarques, near 
Monlencnconrt. Eugene and Marl- 
borough upon this assembled tho’r 
covering army, and changed their 
front, taking up a new line stretching 
from Mont St Eloi to f.e Comte. Upon 
advancing to reconnoitre the enemy, 
Marlborough discovered that the 
French, advancing to raise the sieg#, 
wore busy strengthening a new set of 
lines, which stretched across the plain 
from the rivulet Ugie to the Lorraine, 
and the centre of which at Avesnes 
Le Corate was already strongly forti- 
fied. It now appeared how much 
Villars had gained by the skilful 
measures which had diverted the Allies 
from their projected attack upon Arras. 
It lay upon the direct road to Paris. 
Bethune, though of importance to the 
ultimate issue of the war, was not of 
the same present moment. It lay 
on the flank on the second line, Arras 
in front, and was the only remaining 
fortress in the last.* By means of the 
new lines which he had constructed, 
the able French marshal had erected 
a fresh protection for his country, when 
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its last defences were wellnigli broken 
through. By simply holding them, 
the interior of France was covered, 
from incursion, and time gained for 
raising fresh armaments in tliQ interior 
for its defence, and, what was of more 
importance to Lonis, awaiting the 
issue of the intrigues in England, 
which were expected soon to over- 
throw the Whig cabinet. Villars, on 
this occasion, proved thesalvatioii of his 
' country, and justly raised himself to 
the very highest rank among its mili- 
tary commanders. Ilis measures were 
the more to bo commended that they 
exposed him to the oblocpiy of leaving 
Bethime to its fate, which surrendered 
by capitulation, with its numerous 
garrison and accomplished command- 
er, on the 28th August, f 
Xotwithstanding the loss of so many 
fortresses on the endangered frontier 
of his territory, Louis XI V^. was so 
much encouraged by what ho knew of 
the groat change which was going on 
in the councils of Queen Anne, that, 
exj)ccting daily an entire revolution 
in the ministry, and overthrow of the 
war party in the Cabinet, he resolved 
on the most vigorous prosecution of 
the contest. lie made clandestine 
overtures to the secret advisers of the 
Queen, in the hope of establishing that 
separate negotiation which at no dis- 
tant ])eriod proved so successful. Torcy, 
the Duke’s enemy, triumphantly de- 
clared, “ what wc lose in Flanders, wo 
shall gain in Eugdand.”t To frustrate 
these machinations, and if possible 
rouse the national feeling more strong- 
ly in favour of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, Marlborough determined to 
laj" siege to Aire and St Venant, which, 
though off the line of direct attack on 
France, laid open the way to Calais, 
which, if supported at home, he hoped 
to reduce before the conclusion of 
the campaign. 8 lie entertained tho 
most sanguine liopes of success from 
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* Cont^dernt. surla Cemp. dn 1710. pnrM.lr Marshfd Viliam; and CoXo, iv. 1.02.- 

t .Marlborough to Godolphiti, 2.9th August 1710. DUp. iv. 581. Coxe, iv. 204. 

I Coxojv. 343, 344. . 

§ ‘M am of opinion that, after the si(\ge of Aire, 1 shall have it in my po\ser t ) 
attack Calais. This is a conquest whit h would v(‘ry niueli prejudice France, and 
ought to have a good effeet for the Queen's service in England 5 hut I see .so much 
maUce levelled at me, that 1 am afraid it i.s not saf(* for ino to make any proposi- 
tion, lest, if it shouhl not succeed, rny enemies slundd turn it to my disadvaiituge.” 
Marlboruuyh to God'Aphvij lllu August I7l<h Coxe, iv. 343. 
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this dcrign, .which was warmly sup- 
ported hy Goclolphiu; but he obtained 
at this time such discouraging accounts 
of the precarious conditioj^ of his in- 
iluencc at court, that he justly con- 
cluded he 'would not be adecjuatcly 
supported in them from England, from 
which the main supplies for the en- 
terprise must be drawn, lie wisely, 
therefore, resolved, in concert with 
Eugene, to forego this dazzling but 
perildlis project for the present, and 
to content himself with the solid ad- 
vantages, uiifittendcd with ri&k, of 
reducing Aire and St Venant. 

Having taken their resolution, the 
confederate generals began their march 
in the beginning of September, and on 
the Gth of that month, both places 
were invested. Aire, wliich is com- 
paratively of small extent, w^as garri- 
soned by only live thousand seven 
hundred men ; but Veiiant was a place 
of great size and strength, and had a 
garrison of fourteen battalions of foot 
and three regiments of dragoons, mus- 
tering eight thCusaud combatants. 
They w'cre under the command of the 
Count de Guebriant, a brave and skill- 
ful rommauder. Both were protected 
by inundations, which retarded ex- 
tremely the operations of the besiegers, 
the more especially as the antuiunal 
rains had early set in this year wdili 
more than usual seventy. While 
anxiously awaiting the cessation of 
this obstacle, and the arrival of a 
great convoy of heavy cannon and 
aminniiition which was coining up 
from Ghent, the Allied gcmu-als re- 
ceived the disheartening intelligence 
of the total defeat of this important 
convoy, ^w'hieh, Ihougli guarded by 
sixteen hundred men, was attacked 
and destroyed by a French corjis on 
the 19th September. This loss afl’ected 
Marlborougli the more sensibly, that 
it was the first disaster of moment 
which had befallen him during nine 
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years of incessant warfare. lUit, 
notwithstanding this disaster, St Vo- 
nant was so sevciely pressed by the 
fire of the besiegers, under the Frince 
of Anhalt, wlio conducted the opera- 
tions with uncommon ^ vigour and 
ability, that it was compelled to capi- 
tulate on the 29t]i, on condition of its 
garrison being conducted to St Omer, ' 
not to serve again till regularly ex- 
changed. 

Aire still held out, as the loss of the 
convoy b*om Ghent, and the dreadful 
rains which fell almost without inter- 
mission during the whole of October, 
rendered the progress of the siege 
almost impossible. The garrison, 
too, under the command of the 
brave governor, made a most reso- 
lute defence. Sickness prevailed to 
a great extent in the Allied army; 
the trc)oi)3 were for the most part up 
to the knees in mud and water ; and 
the rains, which fell night and day 
without intermission, precluded the 
possibility of finding a dry place for 
tli(‘ir lodging. It w'as absolutely ne- 
cessary, however, to continue the 
siege ; ibr, independent of the credit 
of the army being staked on its 
success, it had become impossible, as 
Marlborough himself said, to draw 
the cannon from the trenches. I The 
pcrseverencc of the Allied comman- 
ders w'as at length rcw^irdcd by suc- 
cess. On the 12th Koverabm’ the 
fortess capitulated, and tlie garrison^ 
still tliree thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight strong, marched out 
jnisoners, leaving sixteen hundred 
sick and w ounded in the town. This 
coininest, wliieh concluded the cam- 
paign, w as, however, dearly purchased 
by the loss of nearly seven thousand 
men killed and wounded in the Allied 
ranks, exclusive of the sick, who, 
amidst those pestilential marshes, had 
now sw elled to double the number, t 

Although the capture of four such , 


* “ Till within these few' davs, during these nine 1 have never ha<l accasion 

to send ill news. Our pewder and ulher store's, for the earrjing on these tw o 
sieges, left Ghent last Thursday, under the convoy of twelve hundred foot and 
f(»ur hundred and fifty horse. They were attacked by tlie enemy and beaten, so 
that they blew' up tlu* powder, and sunk the store-boats.” Marl(>oroit^h to the 
Diich^fs, 22d September 1710. Coxc, iv. 305. 

f Take it must, for we cannot draw the guns from the batteries. But 
God knows when we shall have it : night and day our poor men are up to tlie 
kiKcs in mud and water.'* Mar'lorough to Oodotphin, 27th October 1710. 

1 Marlborough to Godolphin, 13th November 1710. Disp. iv. 085, 689. Coxe, 
iv. 3G6, 367. * 
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important fortresses as Douay, Be- 
thuiie, St Venant, and Aire, with 
their garrisons, amounting to thirty 
thousand meUf who had been taken in 
them during the campaign, was a most 
substantial advanta^, and could not 
1^1 to have a most important effect on 
the final issue of the war; yet it 
did not furnish the same subject for 
national exultation which preceding 
ones had done. There had been no 
brilliant victory like Blenheim, Ba- 
milies, or Oudenardc, to silence envy 
and defy malignity; the successes, 
though little less real, had been not so 
dazzling. The intriguers about the 
court, the malcontents in the country, 
eagerly seized on this circumstance to 
calumniate the Duke, and accused 
him of unworthy motives in the con- 
duct of the war. lie was protracting 
it for his own private purposes, re- 
ducing it to a strife. of lines and sieges, 
when he might at once terminate it 
by a decisive battle, and gratifying 
his ruling passion of avaiTce by the 
lucrative appointments which he en- 
joyed hini?clf, or divided among his 
friends. Nor was it only among the 
populace and his political opponents 
that these surmises prevailed ; his 
greatness and fame had become an 
object of envy to his owtq part}^. Or- 
ford, Wharton, and Halifax had on 
many occasions evinced their distrust 
of him ; and even Somers, who had 
long stood his friend, was incUiicd to 
think the power of the Duke of Marl- 
borough top great, and the emoluments 
and offices of his family and con- 
nexions immoderate.* The Duchess 
inflamed the discord between him and 
the Qneeii, by positively refusing to 
come to any reconciliation with her 
rival, Mrs Masham. I'lie discord 
increased daily, and great were the 
efforts made to aggravate it. To the 
Queen, the never-failing device was 
adopted of representing the victorious 
general as lording it over the tlironc ; 
as likely to eclipse even the crown by 
the lustre of his fame ; as too danger- 
ous and powerful a subject for a sove- 
reign to tolerate. Matters came to 
such a pass, in the course of the sum- 


mer of 1710, that Marlborough found 
himself thwarted in every request he 
made, every project he proposed ; aud 
ho expressed his entire nnllity to the 
Duchess, by the emphatic expression, 
that he was a mere sheet of white 
paper, upon which his friends might 
write what they pleased.” f 

The spite at the Duke appeared in 
the difficulties which were now started 
by the Lords of the Treasury in re- 
gal’d to the proseciitiou of the wrks 
at Blenheim. This noble monument 
of a nation^s gratitude had hitherto 
proceeded rapidly ; the stately design 
of Van burgh was rapidly approaching 
its completion, and so anxious had 
the Queen been to sec it finished, that 
she got a model of it placed in the 
royal palace of Kensington, Now, 
however, petty and unwortljy objec- 
tions were started on the score of ex- 
pense, and attempts were made, by 
delaying payment of the sums from 
the IVeasury, to throw the cost of 
completing the biiilcyng on the great 
general. He had penetration enough, 
however, to avoid falling into the 
snare, and actually suspended the pro- 
gress of the work when the I'rcasiiry 
warrants were withheld. He con- 
stantly directed that the management 
of the building should be left to the 
Queen’s officers ; and, by steadily ad- 
hering to this system, he shamed them 
into continuing the work.j: 

Marlborough’s name and influence, 
however, wore too great to be entirely 
neglected, and the party which w^as 
now rising into sui)remacy at court 
were anxious, if possible, to secure 
them to their own side. Th§y made, 
accordingly, overtures in secret to him ; 
and it w’as even insinuated that, if he 
would abandon the Whigs, andcoaiescc 
wdth them, he would entirely regain 
the royal favour, and might as})ire 
to the highest situation which a sub- 
ject could hold. Lord Boliiigbroke 
lius.told us what the conditions of this 
alliance w'cre to be : — “ He was to 
abandon the Whigs, liis new friends, 
and take up with the Tories, his old 
friends; to engage heartily in the 
true interests, and no longer leave 


* Cunningham, ii. 305. 

t Marlborough to tho Duchess, 2Glli July 1710. Coxe, iv. 20.0. 

] Mat^borough to the Duclu;»s, 25th October and 24th November 1710. Cox 
iv. 351, 352. ^ 
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his country a prey to rapine and 
faction. He was, besides, required 
to restrain the rage and fury of 
his wife. Their offers were coupled 
with threats of an impeachment, and 
boasts that sufficient evidenee could 
be adduced to caiTy a prosecution 
through both Houses.”* To terms 
so degrading, the Duke answered in 
terms woi’thy of his high reputation. 
He declared his resolution to be of no 
party, to vote according to his con- 
science, and to be as licarty as his 
new colleagues in support of the 
Queen^s government and the welfare 
of the country. This manly rejdy 
increased the repulsive feelings with 
which he was regarded by the mini- 
stry, who seem now to have finally 
resolved on his ruin ; while the intel- 
ligence that such overtures had been 
made having got wind, sowed distrust 
between him and the Wliig leaders, 
which was never afterwards entirely 
removed. But he honourably declared 
that ho would be govenied by the 
Whigs, from whom lie would never 
depart ; and that they could not sus- 
pect the purity of his motives in so 
doi’"ig, as they Imd now lost the major- 
ity in the House of Commons. \ 
Parliament met on the 25tli Ko- 
vcniber ; and Marlborough, iu the end 
of the year, returned to London. But 
he soon received decisive proof of the 
altered temper both of government 
and the country towards him. In 
the Queen’s speech, no notice was 
taken of the late successes in Flan- 
ders; no vote of thanks for his services 
in the campaigu moved by ministers ; 
and they 'even contrived, by a side- 
wind, to get (piit of one proposed, to 
their no small embarrassment, by 
Lord Scai'borough. The Duchess, 
too, was threatened with removal 
from her situation at court ; and 
Marlborough avowed that he knew 
the Queen was “ as desirous for her 
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removal os Mr Harley and Mr Masliam 
can be.” The violent temper and 
proud unbending spirit of the Duchess 
were ill calculated to heal such a 
breach, which, iu the course of the 
winter, became so wide, that her re- 
moval from the situation she held, as 
mistress of the robes, was only pre- 
vented by the fear that, in the vehe- 
mence of her resentment, she might 
publish the Queen’s correspondence, 
and that the Duke, wliose military 
services* could not yet be spared, 
might resign his command. Libels 
against both the Duke and the 33uchess 
daily appeared, and passed entirely 
unpunished, though tlie freedom of 
the press was far from being estab- 
lished. Three officers were dis- 
missed from the army for drinking 
his health. When lie waited on the 
Queen, on his arrival in England, in 
the end of December, she said — “ I 
must request you will not suffer any 
vote of thanks to you to be moved in 
Parliamerft this year, as my ministers 
will certainly oppose it." Such was 
the return made by government to 
the hero who had raised the power 
and glory of England to an unprece- 
dented pitcli, and in that very cam- 
paign had cut deeper into the iron 
frontier of France than had ever been 
done in any former one.t 
The female coterie who aided at 
St James’s the male opponents of JMarl- 
borough, were naturally extremely so- 
licitous to get the Duchess removed 
from her situations as head- of the 
Queen’s household and keeper of the 
privy purse ; and ministers were only 
prevented from cai-rying tlieir wishes 
into effect by their apprehension, it 
executed, of the Duke’s resigning his 
command of the army. In an audi- 
ence, on 17th January 1711, Marl- 
borough presented a letter to her 
Majesty from the Duchess, couched 
ill terms of extreme humility, iu 


* Bolinghroke's Corresp., i. 41; Mr Secretary St John to Mr Drummond, 
20th Dec. 1710. 

j- beg you to lose no time in sending me, to the Hague, the opinion of our 
friend mentioned in my letter; for I would he governed by the Whigs, from 
■wliobo piincijdt! and interest 1 will never depart. Whilst they had a majority in 
the Ibnise of Commons, they might suspect it might bo my interest ; but now they 
must do me the justice to see that it is my imdination and principle which makes 
m(? act.'” Mtfrlhorougli to the Dachess, Nov. 9, 1710. CoiO, iv, 3G0. 

X Coxe, Iv. 405. 
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which she declared that his anxiety 
was such,* at the requital his ser- 
vices had received, that she appre- 
hended ho would not live six 
months,*^ The Cineeii at first refused 
to read it ; and when at length, at the 
Duke's earnest request, she agreed to 
do so, she coldly observed— “ 1 cannot 
change my resolution.” M arlborough, 
in the most qioviug terms, and with 
touching eloquence, in treated the 
Queen not to dismiss the Duchess till 
she had no more need of her services, 
by the war being finished, which, he 
hoped, would be in less than a year ; 
but he received no other answer, 
but a peremptory demaud for the sur- 
render of the gold key, the symbol of 
her office, within three days. Unable 
to obtain any relaxation in his sove- 
reign’s resolution, Maidborough with- 
drew with the deepest emotions of 
indignation and sorrow. The Duchess, 
in a worthy spirit, immediately took 
his resolution ; she sent in her resig- 
nation, with the gold ke 3 ’'fthat very 
night. So deeply was Marlborough 
hurt at this extraordinary ingratitude 
for all hi^ services, that he at first re- 
solved to resign his whole command, 
and retire altogether into private life. 
From this intention he was only di- 
verted, and that with groat dillicult 3 % 
by the efforts of Godolpliin and the 
Whigs at home, and Prince Eugene 
and . the Pensionary llcinsius abroad, 
><rho earnestly besought liiin not to 
abandon the command, as that would 
at once dissolve the grand alliance, 
and ruin the common cause. AYe can 
sympathise with the feelings of a vic- 
toiious warrior who felt reluctant to 
forego, by one hasty step, the fruit of 
nine years of victories : wc cannot but 
respect the self-sacrifice of the patriot 
who preferred enduring mortifications 
himself, to endangering the great cause 
of religions freedom and European 
independence. Influenced by these 
considerations, Marlborough with- 
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held his intended resignation. The 
Duchess of Somerset was made mis- 
tress of the robes, and Mrs Masham 
obtained the ebuildential situation of 
keeper of the privy purse. Malig- 
nity, now sure of impunity, heaped up 
invectives on the fulling hero, llis 
integrity was calumniated, his courage 
even questioned, and the most con- 
summate general of that, or perhaps 
any other age, represented as the low- 
est of maukiiui.t It soon appeared 
how unfounded had been the asper- 
sions cast upon the Duchess, as well as 
the Duke, for their conduct in office. 
Ilei* accounts, after being rigidly 
scrutinised, were returned to her 
without any objection being stated 
against them ; aud Marlborough, 
anxious to quit that scene of uigrati- 
tude and intrigue for the real theatre 
of his glory, soon after set out for the 
army in Flundeis.J 
Marlborough arrived at the Hague 
on the 4th March ; and, although no 
longer possessing the confidence of 
government, or intrusted with any 
control over diplomatic measures, he 
immediately set himself with the ut- 
most vigour to prepare for military 
operations. Great efforts had been 
made by both parties, during the win- 
ter, for the resumption of hostilities, 
on even a more exlondeil scale than in 
any preceding campaign. Marlbor- 
ough found the army in the Low Coun- 
tries extremely ellicient and powerful ; 
diversions were promised on the side 
both of Spain aud Piedmont; and a 
treaty had beei^ concluded with the 
Spanish malcontents, in consequence of 
which a large part of the Imperial forces 
were rendered disposable, which Prince 
Eugene was prciiaringto lead into Die 
Low Countries. But, in the midst of 
these flattering prospects, an event 
occurred wliich suddenly deranged 
them all, postponed for above a 
month the opening of the campaign, 
aud, in its final result, changed the 


* " Though I never thought of troubling your Majesty ag-ain in this manner, 
yet the eir<*uinstances I see my Lord Marlborough in, and the apprehension I 
have that iie eamiot live six xnoutlis, if there is not some end put to his sufferings 
on my account, make it impossible for me to resist doing every thing in my power 
to ease him.” IMms of Marlborovak to Queen Anne, 17th Jan. 1711. Cuxe, 
iv. 410. . , 

t Smollett, c. X. § 20. 

X Marlborough to the D.uche.s, 24tU May 1711. Coxc; y. 417-431. 
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fate of Kiirope. This was the death 
of the Emperor Joseph, of the small- 
pox, which happened at Vienna on 
the 16th April — an event which was 
immediately followed by Charles, King 
of Spain, declaringhimself a candidate 
for the Imperial throne. As his pre- 
tensions required to be supported by 
a powerful demonstration of troops, 
the march of a large part of Eugene’s 
men to the Netherlands was immer- 
diately stopped, and that prince him- 
self was hastily recalled from Mentz, 
to take the command of the empire at 
Katisbon, as marshal. Charles was 
soon after elected Emperor. Thus 
Marlborough' was left to commence 
the campaign alone, which was the 
more to be regretted, as the prepara- 
tions of Louis, during the winter, for 
the defence of his dominions had been 
made on the most extensive scale, and 
Marshal Villars’ lines had come to be 
regarded as the ne plus ultra of field 
fortification. Yet were Marlborough’s 
forces most formidable; for, when re- 
viewed at Orchies on the 30th April, 
between Lille and Douay, they were 
found, including Ejugene’s troops 
which had come up, to amount to 
one hundred and eighty-four batta- 
lions, and three hundred and sixty- 
four squadrons, mustering above one 
hundred thousand combatants.* But 
forty- one battalions and forty squad- 
rons were in garrison, .which reduced 
the effective force in the field to eighty 
thousand men. . 

The great object of Louis and his 
generals had been to construct such a 
line of defences as might prevent 
the irruption of the enemy into the 
French territory, now that the inteiior 
and last line of fortresses was so nearly 
broken through. In pursuance of this 
design, Villars had, with the aid of 
all the most experienced engineers in 
France, and at a vast expense of la- 
bour and money, constructed during 
the winter a series of lines and field- 
works, exceeding any thing yet seen 
in modern Europe in magnitude and 
strength, and to which the still more 
famous lines of Torres Vedras have 
alone) in subsequent times, afforded a 
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parallel. The works extended from 
Namur on the Meuse, by a sort of 
irregular lino, to the coast of Picardy. 
Running first along the marshy line of 
the Canchc, they rested on the forts 
of Montreuil, Hesdin, and Trovant ; 
while the great fortresses of Ypres, 
Calais, Gravcliifes, and St Onier, 
lying in their front, and still in 
the hands of the French, rendered 
any attempt to approach them both 
diliicult^ and hazardous. Along the 
whole of this immense line, extending 
over so great a variety of ground, for 
above forty miles, every effolrt had 
been made, by joining the re- 
sources of art to the defences of na- 
ture, to render the position impreg- 
nable, The lines were not continuous, 
as in many places the ground was so 
rugged, or the obstacles of rocks, 
precipices, and ravines were so for- 
midable, that it was evidently impos- 
sible to overcome them. But where- 
ewer a passage was practicable, the 
approaches to it were protected in the 
most formidable manner. If a stream- 
let ran^along the line, it was carefully 
dammed up, so as to be rendered im- 
passible. Every morass was deep- 
ened, by stopping up its drains, or 
letting in the water of the larger 
rivers by artificial canals into it ; re- 
doubts were placed on the heights, so- 
ns to enfilade the plains between them ; 
while in the open conntiy', where no 
advantage of ground was to be met 
with, field-works were erected, armed 
with abundance of heavy cannon. To 
man these formidable lines, Villars 
had under his command one hundred 
and fifty-six battalions, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven squadrons in 
the field, containing seventy thousand 
infantry, and twenty thousand horse- 
lie had ninety ficld^ guns and twelve- 
howitzers. There was, besides, thirty- 
five battalions and eighty squadrons 
detached or in the forts ; and, as Eu- 
gene soon took away twelve battalions 
and fifty squadrons from the Allied 
army, the forces on the opposite side, 
when they came to blows, were very 
nearly equal.! 

Marlborough took the field on the 


* Eugene to Marlborough, 23d April 1710; Marlborough to St John, 29th 
April 1710. Coxe, vi. 16. Bwp. v. 319. A- 

f Lidiard, ii. 426. Coxe, vi. 21. 22. 
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Ist May, with eighty thousapcl mein ; whic^i was moving towardis the KUine, 
' aad his whole force was soon grouped to in'iSaenee the approaching dection 
^ around JDouaj. Tlie bead- oflSmperor. On 13th JunCf Ku- 
of Villars were at Cambray ; gene and Marlborough separated, for 
: hut, seeing the forces of his adversaiy with tlie deepest expres- 

aocumnlated in one point, he sions of regret on both sides, and 
made a corresponding concentration, gloomy forebodings of the fatiirc. 
and arranged his whole disposable The former marched towards the 
forces botw^nn Bonchain on the right, Bhino with twelve battalions and fifty 
and Monchy Le !^reux on the left, squadrons, while Marlborough's whole 
This position of the French maishal, remaining forec mai'chcd to the right 
which extended in a concave sOinicircio in six divisions. f 
with the fortresses, covering either' Thongli Villars was relieved by the 
dank, be considered, and w ith reason, departure of Eugene from a consider- 
as beyond the reach of attack. The able part of the forep opposed to him, 
!]ISnglish% general was meditating a and ho naturally felt desirous of now^ 
great enterprise, which should at once measuring his sti-ength with bis great 
deprive the enemy of all his defences, antagonist in a decisive affair, yet he 
and reduce him to the necessity of was rcsti-aiiicd from hazarding a ge- 
ffghting a decisive battle, or losing qicral engagement, I^ouis, trusting 
his last frontier fortresses, lliithew'as to the progress of the Tory intrigues 
pTorwdielmed with gloomy anticipa- in England, and daily expecting to 
tions; ho felt his strength sinking under see Marlborough and the war-party 
his incessant and pwtracted fatigues, overthrown, sent him positive orders 
and knew well he w^as serving a party not to fight ; and soon after detached 
who, envious of his fame, w^erc ready twenty -five battalions and forty squa- 
only to decry his achievements.* He drons, in two divisions, to the Upper 
lay, accordingly, for three,, weeks Uhine, to watch the movements of Ku- 
awaiting the arrival of his ilhistri- gene. Villars encouraged this sepa- 
ous colleague, Frinoe Eugene, who ration, representing that the strength 
joined on the 2;]d May, and took of his position was such, that he could 
paft in a great celebration of the afford to send a lliird detachment to 
anniversary of the victory at Rami- the llpi>er Rhine, if it was thought 
Bes, which hiid taken pi ace on that day. proper. Marlborough, therefore, in 
The plans of the Allied generals were vain offered battle, nnd drew up his 
soon formed; and, taking vantage army in the plain of Lens for that 
of the enthusiasm excit^;?by that purpose. Villars cautiously remained 
commemoration, and the mfival of so on the defensive ; and, though he threw 
illustrious a warrior, preparations eighteen bridgc.s over the Scarpe, and 
were made for the immediate com- made a show of intending to fight, ho 
mencement of active operations. On cautiously abstained from any steps 
the 28th, the two generals reviewed which might bring on a general bat- 
ihe whole army. But their designs tle.f It was not without good reason 
wei’e soon interrupted by an event that Louis thus enjoined his Ueuten- 
whic^ changed the wimle fortune of ant to avoid compromising his army. 
Uie ^mpaign. Eqvly in June, Eugene The progress of the negotiations with 
received positive orders to inarcli to England gave him the fairest ground 
(rerihapyt with a considerable part of for believing that he w^onld obtain 
his troops, to oppose a French force, nearly all he desired from tiie favour 


• " I my Lord Kochester has gone where we all must follows I believe my 
jpiirney wiU be hastenwi by the many vexations I meet with. I am sure I wish 
well to my couhtry, and if I could do good, I should think no pains too groat; 
but 1 fiud myself d^y so very fast, that from my heart and soul I w'ish the Queen 
and my eoimtry a peace by w'hich 1 might have the advantage of enjoying a little 
Wbifik is my greatest ambition.'’ Marlborough to the Duchess, 25th May, 

mi; §>\e,vi:28. 

t IJjpl^rougU to SI John, 14th June 1711. Disp, v. 428, Co^e> vi* 29, 30. 

* ‘ I tom. ii. ann. 1711. 
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with which be was regarded by the Marlborough determined to breai 
British cabinet without running any through the enemies’ boasted lines ; 
risk. He had commenced a separate and, after doing so, undertake the 
negotiation with the court of St siege of Bouchain, the possession of 
James’s, which had been favourably which would give him a s<^ld footing 
received ; aud Mr Secretary St John within the French frontier. With this 
had already transmitted to Lord view, he had long and minutely studied 
Baby, the new plenipotentiary at the tlio lines of VUlars ; and be hoped 
Hague, a sketch of six preliminary that, even with the force at Ms dtspo*^ 
articles proposed by the French king, sal, they might be broken through. To 
which were to be the basis of a gene- accomgliah this, however, required an 
ral peace.* extraordinary combination of strata* 

The high tone of these proposals gem and force; and the manner in 
proved how largely Louis counted 'W'hich Marlborough contrived to unite 
upon the altered dispositions of the them, and bring the ardent mind and 
British cabinet. The Spanish succcs- lively imagination of his advei*sary to 
sion, the real object of the war, was play into his hands, to the defeat of 
evaded. Every thiffg was directed to all the objects he had most at heart, 
British olyects, aud influenced by the is perhaps the most wonderful part of 
desire to tempt the commercial cu- his whole military achievemcnts4 
pidity of England to the abandonment During his encampment at Lewardo^ 

of the great objects of her national opposite Villars, the English, general 
policy. Ileal security ivas tendered had observed that a triangular piece 
to the British commerce w’illi Spain, of groniKl in front of the Fi*ench posi- 
the Indus, and the Mediterranean ; tfon, between Cambray, Aubanchocil- 
the barrier the Dutch had so long con- aii-bae, and the junction of the Sauzet 
tended for was agreed to ; a reason- and Scheldt, offered a position 80 
able satisfaction was tendered to the strongs that a small body of men might 
allies of England aud Holland ; and, defend it against a very considerable 
as to the Spanish succession, it was force. He resolved to make the oo 
to bo left to “ new expedients, to the ciipation of this inconsiderable pjpeo 
satisfaction of all parties interested.” of ground the pivot on which the 
These pi-oposals were favourably re- whole passage of the lines should bo 
ceived by the British ministry ; they effected. A redoubt at Aubigny, 
were in secret communicated to the which commanded the approach tp it. 
Pensionary Ilcinsiiis, but concealed w*as fu]||||||j5ai’rjed without difficulty, 
from the Austrian aud Piedmontese Arleux^Plich also was foirtified, 
plenipotentiaries ; and they wei’e not next attacked b}-^ seven hundred men, 
communicated to Marlhorongh — a dc- who issued from Douay in the night, 
cisive proof both of rile altered feeling That post also was t^en, with ono 
of the cabinet towards that general, hundred and twenty prisoners. Marl* 
and of the consciousness on their part borough instantly used all imaginable 
of the tortuous path on which they expedition in strengthening it; anii 
were now eiitcring.f Villars, jealous of a fortified post so: 

After much deliberation, and a duo close to his lines remainirig in the 
consideration of what conld be effected hands of the Allies*, attacked it in the 
by the diminished force now at his night of the 9th July ; and, thbfgh he 
disposal, which, by the successive failed in retailing the work, he aur- 
drafts to Eugene’s army, was now re- prised the Allies at that point, and 
duced to one hundred and nineteen made two hundred men and four hum* 
battalions, .and two hundred and fifty- dred horses prisoners. Though muoh 
six squadrons, not mustering above chagrined at the success of this jipo- 
seveuty-fivo thousand combatants, turnal attack, the English generi^ 


* BoUnghroke* s Corresp. i. 172. ^ ' 

f “The Duke of Marlborough has no comniuiiiLation from home on this 
fair ; 1 suppose he will have none from the Hague.” Nr Secretary John <q 
Lord Baby, 27ik A^rM nil. BoUngh^oke'e Covres2>, h 17^* ^ . 

X Coxe, vi. 52-54. 
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jiow saw his designs , advancing to 
niatUnty. He thcrefoyc left Arleux 
to its own resources,, ^id marched 
' tbVards Betlinne. ’ That fort Was im- 
Jitiediatcly attacked by IVIarsnal^ Mon- 
tesquieu, and* after a stout iresistancd, 

^ carried by the French, who mkdc the 
' garrison, five hundred strong, prison- 
ers. Vill4’s immediately razed Ar- 
loux to the grbund,’ and withdrew 
ills troops,* while Marlborough, who 
was in hopes the lure of the9c suc- 
cesses would induce Villars to hazard 
a . general engagement, shut himself 
up in his tent, and appeared to be 
overwhelmed with mortification at 
the checks he had received.* 

Villars was so much elated with 
these successes, and the accounts he 
received of Marlborough’s mortifica- 
tion, that he wTotc to the king of 
France a vain-glorioiis letter, in which 
he boasted that he had at length 
brought his antagonist to a ne plus 
ultra. Meanwhile, Marlborough sefit 
off his heavy baggage to Douay ; sent 
his artillery under a proper guard to 
the rear *; and, with all imaginable 
secresy, baked bread for the whole 
troops for six days, which was pii- 
vately brought up. Thus discncum- 
beftd and prepared, ho broke up at 
four in the morning on the 1st of 
August, and marched in eight co- 
lumns towards the front. During 
the three following days, the troops 
continued concentrated, and mena- 
cing sometimes one part of the French 
lines and sometimes another, so as 
to leave the real point of attack in 
a state of uncertainty. Seriously 
alarmed, Villars concentrated his 
w^holc force opposite the Allies, and 
drew in all his detachments, evacuat- 
ing even Aubigny and Arleux, the 
object of so inudi eager contention 
some days before. On the evening 
of the4th,Mariborongh, affecting great 
ehagrin at the check he had received, 
spoke openly to those around him of 
his inteuf;i$p of avenging them by a 
general action, and pointed to the di- 
rection the attacking columns were 
to take; He then returned to the 
camp, and gave orders to prepare for 
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battle. Gloom hung on every coun- 
tenance of those around him ; it ap- 
peared nothing short of an act of 
madness to attack an enemy snperior 
in number, and strongly posted in a 
camp surrounded with entrenchments, 
and bristling with cannon. They as- 
cribed it to desperation, produced by 
tho mortifications received from the 
goveniracnt, and feared that, by one 
rash act, ho would lose the fmit of all 
his victories. Proportionally great 
was the joy in the French camp, 
when the men, never doubting they 
were on the eve of a glorious victory, 
spent the night in tho exultation 
which, in that excitable people, has 
so often been tho^rclude to disaster, t 
Having brought the feeling of both 
armies to this point, and produced a 
concentration of Villars’s army di- 
rectly in his fj*ont, Marlborough, at 
dusk on the 4th, ordered the drums 
to beat ; and before the roll had ceased, 
orders were given for the tents to be 
struck. Meanwhile Cadogan se- 
cretly left the camp, and met twenty- 
three battalions and seventeen squad- 
rons, drawn from tho garrisons of 
Lille and Toiirnay, which instantly 
marched ; and continuing to advance 
all night, passed the lines rapidly to 
the left, without opposition at Arleux, 
at break of day, A little before nine, 
the Allied main army began to defile 
rapidly to the left, through the woods 
of ViUers and Ncuville — Marlborough 
himself leading the van, at the head of 
fifty squadrons. With such expedi- 
tion did they march, still holding 
steadily on to the left, that before five 
in tho morning of the 6th they reached 
Yitry on the Scarpe, where they found 
pontoons ready for their passage, and 
a considerable train of field artillery. 
At the same time, the English general 
here received the welcome intelligence 
of Cadogan’s success. He instantly 
dispatched orders to every man and 
horse to press forward without delay. 
Such was the ardour of the troops, who 
all saw the brilliant manoeuvre by 
which they had outwitted the enemy, 
and rendered all their labour abortive, 
that they marched sixteen hours with- 


♦ >Kaalt*s Memoirs, p. 89. Coxe, vi. 63, C6 ; Disp. v. 421, 428. 
t Earfls’s Memoirs, p. 92. Mailboiough to Mr S'jciotary St John, Cth Augi et 
ini* ,Disp. V. 428, 
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out once halting ; and by ten .next 
morning, the whole had passed the 
enemies^ lines without opposition, and 
without firing a shot! Villars re- 
ceived intelligence of the nij^ht-march 
having begun at eleven at night ; but 
so utterly was he in the dark as to the 
plan his opponent was pursuing, that 
he came up to Verger, when Marlbor- 
ough had drawn np his army on the 
inner side of the lines in order of battle, 
attended only by a hundred dragoons, 
and narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner. Altogether, the Allied troops 
inarched thirty-six miles in sixteen 
hours, the most part of them in the 
dai’k, and crossed several rivers, with- 
out either falling into confusion or 
sustaining any loss. The annals of 
war scarcely afford an example of 
such a success being gained in so 
bloodless a manner. The famous 
French lines, which Villars boasted 
would form tlic ne plus ultra of Marl- 
borough, had been passed without 
losing a man ; the labour of nine 
months was at once rendered of no 
avail ; and the French army, in deep 
dejection, had no alternative but to 
retire under the cannon of Cambray.* * * § 
This great success at once restored 
thelustre of Marlborough’s reputation, 
and, for a short season, put to silence 
his detractors. Eugene, with the 
generosity which formed so striking 
a feature in his character, w'rote to 
congratulate him on his achieve- 
ment ; t and even llolingbrokc ad- 
mitted that this l|loodicss triumph 
rivalled his greatest achicvements.t 
Marlborough immediately commenced 
the siege of Bouchain ; but this was 
an enterprise of no small difficulty. 


hs it was to be accomplished bn very 
difficult ground, in presence of an 
army supepiot in force: > The invest- 
ment was. ibrmed on, the very day 
after the Hues ^had been passed, and 
an important piece of^round occupied, 
which might have enabled Villars to 
communicate with the^ town^ and Re- 
gain a defensible position. On the 
morning of the 8th August,: a bridge 
was tlg'own over the Scheldt at Neu- 
villo, and sixty squadrons passed 
over, which barred the road from 
Douay. Villars upon this threw thirty 
battalions across the Senzet, and 
made hiras^f master of a hill above, 
on which he began to erect works, 
which would have kept open his com- 
munications with the town on its 
southern front. Marlborough saw at 
once this design, and at first deter- 
mined to storm the works ere they 
•were completed ; and, with this view, 
Qeneral Fagcl, with a strong body of 
troops, was secretly passed over the 
river. BuJ; Villars, having heard of 
the design, attacked the Allied posts at 
I\Ty 'v^ith such vigour, that Marlbor- 
ough was obliged to counter-march in 
haste, to be at hand to support them. 
Baffled in this attempt, Marlbordugh 
erected a chain of works on the right 
bank of the Scheldt, from llondain, 
through Ivry, to the Sette, near Has- 
pres, while Cadogan strengthened 
himself with similar works on the left. 
Villars, however, still retained the 
fortified position which has been men- 
tioned, and which kept up his com- 
munication with the town ; and the 
intercepting this was another, and the 
last, of Marlborough’s brilliant ' field 
operations. § 


• Marlborough to Mr Secretary St John, Gth August 1711. ^isp, v. 428. Coxe, 
71.60-65. Ka7te'8 MU, Mem. dQ-d9. 

t " No person takes a greater interest in your concorns than myself; your 
highness has penetrated into the ne plus ultra. 1 hope the siego of Bouchain 
will not last long.” Eugene to Marlborough^ 17th August 1711. Coxe, vi. 66. 

X *‘My Lord Stair opened to us the general stops which your grace intended 
to take, in order to pass the lines in one part or another. It was, however, hard to 
imagine, and too much to hope/ that a plan^ which consisted of so many parts, 
wherein so many different corps were to co-operate personally together, should 
entirely succeed, and no one article fail of what your grace had projected. 1 
most heartily congratulate your grace on this great event, of which 1 think no 
more needs be said, than that you have obtained, without losing a man, such ftn 
advantage, as we should have been glad to have purchased with the loss of several 
thousand lives.” Mr Secretarg St John to Marlborough, Slst July 1711. ' 

V. 429. 

§ Marlborough to Mr Secretary St John, 1 0th August 1711. Dirp, V.'437. 
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Notwithstanding all the diligence 
with which Villars laboured to 
strengthen his men on this important 
position, he could not equal the ac- 
tiyitj with which the English general 
strove to supplant them. During the 
night of the 13th, three redoubts were 
mai'ked out, which would have com- 
pleted the French mu’shaFs commu- 
nication with the town. But on the 
morning of the 14th tliey were all 
stormed by a large body of the Allied 
troops before the works could be 
armed. That very day the Allies car- 
ried their zig-zag down to the very 
edge of a morass wliidi adjoined 
Bouchain on the south, so^ as to com- 
mand a causeway from that town to 
Cambray, which the French still held, 
communicating with the besieged 
town. But, to complete the invest- 
ment, it w^as necessary to win this 
causeway; and this last object w'as 
gained by Mailborough with equal 
daring and success. A battery, coiri- 
manding the roaci, had been jdiiced 
by Villars in a redoubt garrisoned by 
six hundred men, supported by three 
thousand more close in their rear. 
Maiiborough, with incredible labour 
and diligence, constructed tw^o roads, 
made of fasciues, througli part of the 
marsh, so as torendcritpassable to foot- 
soldiers; and, on thcMiight of the 16th, 
six hundred chosen grenadiers were 
sent across them to attack the in- 
tnmehed battery. They rapidly ad- 
vanced in the dark till the fasciuo 
path ended, and then boldly plunging 
into the marsh, straggled on, with tlie 
water often up to their arm-pits, till 
they reached the foot of the intrench- 
xnent, into which they rushed, without 
firing a shot, with fixed bayonets. 
So complete was the surprise, that tlic 
enemy w'ere driven from their guns 
with the loss only of six men; the 
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work carried ; and with such diligence 
were its defences strengthened, that 
before morning it was in a condition 
to bid defiance to any attack.^ 

Villars was now’^ effectually cut off 
from Bouchain, and the opdlrations of 
the siege were conducted with the 
utmost vigour. On the night of the 
21st, the trenches were opened; three 
separate attacks were pushed at the 
same time against the eastern, w^estern, 
and southern faces of the town, and a 
huge train of heavy guns and mortars 
thundered upon the works without 
intermission. The progi*ess of the 
siege, notwithstanding a vigorous de- 
fence by tbo besieged, was unusually 
rapid. As fast as the outworks were 
breached they were stormed ; and re- 
peated attempts on the part of Villars 
to raise the siege were baffled by the 
skilful disposition and strong ground 
taken by Marlborongli with the cover- 
ing army. At length, on the 12th 
September, as the counterscarp was 
blown down, the rampart breached, 
and an assault of the fortress in pre- 
paration, the governor agreed to capi- 
tulate; and tlie garrison, still three 
thousand strong, marched out upon 
the glacis, laid down their arras, and 
were conducted prisoners to Tournay.f 
The two ai’inies tlioii remained in 
their respective positions, the French 
under the cannon of Oambray, the 
Allied in the middle of their lines, 
resting on Bouchain ; and Marlboi-ongh 
gave proof of the courtesy of his dis- 
jmsitiou, as well as ins respect for 
exalted learning And piety, by plant- 
ing a detachment of his froops to 
protect the estates of Fenelon, arch- 
bishop of Cambray, and conduct the 
grain from thence to the dw'elling of 
the illnstrions prelate in that town, 
whicli began now to be straitened 
for provisions.^ 


Marlboroitghh Di^aiches. 


* Coxe, vi. 71-'80; Marlborough to ]\Ir kS^crefary John, 14th, 17th, and 20th 
August 1711 ; Bi^p. v. 445, 45t), 453. 

t Marlborough to Mr Secretary St John, 14th Sf j)t. 1711. Vup. v. 490. 
Coar#¥, vi. 78-88. 

t Victmres deMurlboronpl, iii. 22. Coxe, vi. 87. 
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Ltd in Afyiiamistan, 


MOHAN LAL IN AFGHANISTAN. 


We have an-ived at au age when 
striking contrasts and seeming incon- 
gruities cease to startle and ottend. 
If we have not yet attained the pro- 
mised era when the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb — and even of that day 
a Van Amdijkgh and a Carter have 
given us signiticant intimations— we 
have certainly reached au epoch quite 
as extraordinary, and behold things 
as opposite conciliated, as hostile re- 
conciled. We need not go far for 
illustrations : in the columns of news- 
papers, in the public market-place, at 
each street- corner, they force tliem- 
selves upon us. The Kast and the 
West are brought together — the 
desert and the drawing-room are but 
a pace apart — European rcliuerncnts 
intrude themselves into the haunts 
of barbarism — and bigoted Oriental 
potentates learn tolerance from the 
liberality of the Giaour. An article 
upon contrasts would till a magascuie. 
Ibrahim Pasha and religious liberty, 
the Ucd Sea and the Peninsular Steam 
Company, the Gj’cat Desert and the 
Narrow Gauge, are but one or two of 
a thousand that suggest themselves. 
On all sides Europe thrusts out the 
giant arms of iunovation, spanning 
the globe, encompassing the world. 
England, especially, ever foremost in 
the race, by enterprise and ingenuity 
achieves seeming miracles. With 
steam for her active and potent agent, 
she drives higliways across the wil- 
derness, covers remote seas with 
smoky shipping, replaces dromedaries 
by locomq|ives, runs rails through the 
* JVrab village and the lion’s lair. From 
his carpet and colfee, his pipe and./ar- 
niente^ the astonished Mussulman is 
roused by the rush and rattle of the 
train. On the sudden, by no gradual 
transition or slow approach, is this 
semi-savage brought in contact with 
the latest refinements and most as- 
tounding discoveries of civilisation, 
lie is bewildered by sights and sounds 
of which yesterday he had not the 


remotest conception. Couriers tra- 
verse the desert with the regularity 
of a London and Edinburgh mail; 
caravans of well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen ramble leisurely over the 
sands, and brave the simoon on a 
trip of ^ pleasure to the far East ; 
onmibuses, after the fashion of Pad- 
dington, have their stations on the 
Isthmus of Suez. Every where the 
hat is in juxtaposition with the turban, 
and the boot of the active Christian 
galls tlie slippered heel of Mahomet’s 
indolent follower, spurring him to pro- 
gress and impi ovcraeiit. 

As strange as any of the incongru- 
ous associations already hinted at, is 
one that w e arc about to notice. That 
an Oriental should write a book, is 
in no wsij wonderful ; that he/ should 
w?itc it in English, more or less cor- 
rect, may also be conceived, since 
abundant opportunities are afforded 
to our iCastern fellow-subjects for the 
acquirement of that language ; but 
that he should write it, not out of the 
fulness of liis knowledge, or to convey 
the results of long study and profound 
meditation, but merely, as the razors 
wTre made, to sell, docs seem strangely 
out of character, sadly derogatory to 
the gi'avity and dignity of a Wise 
Man of the East. We have really 
much dilRrfilty in portraying upon 
our mental speculum so anomalous an 
animal as an Oi'iental bookmaker. W e 
cannot fancy a Knight of the very 
Persian order of the Lion and Sun 
transformed into a publisher’s hack, 
di-iving bargains with printers, deli- 
vered over' to devils, straining each 
nerve, resorting to*cvcry stale device 
to swell his volumes to a presentable 
size, as if bulk would atone for dul- 
ness, and wordiness for lack of inte- 
rest. Such, nevertheless, is the painful 
picture now forced upon us by a 
Kashmirian gentleman of Delhi, Mo- 
han Lai by name. Encouraged by 
the iiululgent reception accorded to 
au cai’lier, less pretending, and more 


The Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul. By Mohan Lal, Esq., 
Kuighi of Iho Persian order of the Lion and Sun, lately attached to the Mbsion 
at Kidml, &c. &c. London; 18-10. 
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worthy literary attempt — allured also, 
perhaps, by visions of a shining river 
of rupees pleasantly flowing into his 
purse, the aforesaid Lai, Esquire— so 
does his title-page style him— has 
committed himself by the fabrication 
of two heavy volumes, whose inte- 
resting portions are, for the most part, 
stale, and whose novelties are of little 
interest. Neither the falsome dedi- 
cation, nor the humility of the nreface, 
nor the indifferent lithograplis, pur- 
porting to represent notable Asiatics 
and Europeans, can be admitted in 
palliation of this Kashmirian* scrib- 
bler^s literary misdemeanour. It is 
impossible to feel touched or mollihed 
even by the plaintive tone in which 
he informs us that he has disbursed 
three hundred pounds for payment of 
copyists, paper, and portraits. The 
latter, by the bye, will hardly afford 
much gratifleation to their originals, 
at least if they be all as imperfect and 
unflattering in their resemblance as 
some two or three which we have had 
> opportunities of comparing. Eut that 
is a minor matter. Illustration is a 
mania of the day— a crotchet of a 
public whose reading appetite, it is 
to be feared, is in no very healthy 
state. From penny tracts to quarto 
volumes, every thing must have pic- 
tures— the more the better— bad ones 
rather than none. Turning from the 
graphic embellishments of the books 
before us, we revert to the letter- 
press, and to the endeavour to sift 
something of interest or Value out of 
. the nine hundred pages through which, 
in conscientious fulfilment of our cri- 
tical. duties, we have wearisomely 
toiled. 

The work in question purports to 
be a life of Dost Mohammed Khan, 
the well-known Arair of Kabul. It is 
what it professes to be, but it is also 
a great deal more ; the whole has been 
named from a part. A history of the 
affairs of Sindh occupies nearly half a 
volume, and consists chiefly of copious 
extracts from works already published 
—such as Pottinger's Pilochistan^ Dr 
Bumm' Visit to tfie Court of Sindh^ Sir 
A, Bumes^ Travels in Doldiara^ Tltorn^ 
tqn^s BritisJt Indic^kom which sources 
tk% unscrupulous Lai helps himselt 
unsparingly, and with scarce a word 
oC apology either to reader or writer. 
We have long accounts of liussian 
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intrigues, and of those alarming plots 
and combinations which frightened 
Lords Auckland and Palmerston from 
their propriety, and led to our inter, 
ference and reverses in Afghanistan 
— interference so impotenfly followed 
up, reverses which neither have been 
nor ever can be fully redeemed. The 
mismanagement or incapacity of our 
political agents during the short time 
that w'e maintained the unfortunate 
Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul, is 
another fertile topic for the verbose 
Kashmirian; but this, it must be 
observed, is one of the best portions 
of his book, although it has no veiy 
direct reference to Dost Mohammed, 

“ the lion of my subject and hero of 
my tale,^* as his historian styles him. 
Numerous copies of despatches, 
treaties anddiplomaticcorrespondencc, 
sundry testimonies of Mr Lai’s 
abilities and services, and various 
extraneous matters, ■ complete the 
volumes. To give the barest outline 
of so voluminous a work would lead 
us far beyond our allotted limits. 
We should oven be puzssled to effect 
the analysis of the first half volume, 
which sketches the history of Afghan- 
istan from the period when Payandah 
Khan, chief of the powerful Barakzai 
tribe and father of Dost Mohammed, 
was the prime favourite and triumph- 
ant general of Taimur Shah, up to 
the date when the Dost himself, after 
a long series of bloody wai’s, sat upon 
the throne, was in the zenith of his 
prosperity, and when British diplo- 
matists first began to make and meddle 
in the affairs of his kingdom. Ilie 
perpetually recurring changes, the 
revolts, revolutions, and usurpations 
of which Afghanistan was Jhe scene 
with little intermission ouring the * 
whole of that period, the absence of 
dates, w'hich Mohan Lai accounts for 
by the loss of his manuscripts during 
the Kabul insurrection, and the host 
of proper names introduced, render 
this part of the work most perplexingly 
confused. The reader, however atten- 
tive to hla task, becomes fairly 
bewildered amidst the multitude of 
Khans, Shahs, Vazirs, Sardars, and 
other personages, who pass in hui'ried 
review before his eyes, and utterly 
puzzled by the strange manoeuvres 
and seemingly unaccountable treasons 
of the actors in this great Eostoin 
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m<)lodi*ama. In glancing at the book, 
we^ shall confine ourselves more 
strictly than Mohan Lai has done, to 
the personal exploits and history of 
Dost Mohammed. * 

On the death of Taimur Shah, 
leaving several sons, there was much 
difference of opinion amongst the 
nobles as to who should succeed him. 
Fayandah Khan, who had received 
from the sovereign he had so faithfully 
served, the title of Sarfraz, or, the 
Lofty, and whose position and influence 
in the country enabled him in some 
sort to play the part of king- maker, 
solved the difficulty by placing Prince 
Zaman upon the throne. For a time 
Zaman was all gratitude, until evil 
advisers poisoned his mind, and accused 
Payandah and other chiefs of plotting 
to transfer the crown to Shah Shuja, 
another son of Taimur. Without 
trial or investigation, the persons 
accused were put to death ; and the 
sons and nephews of Payandah became 
fugitives, and suffered great misery. 
Some were taken prisoners, others 
begged their bread, or took shelter in 
the mausoleum of Ahmad Shah, in 
order to receive a share of the food 
there doled out for charity’s sake. 
Fatah Khan, the eldest sou of Pay- 
andah, fled to Persia ; Dost Moham- 
med, the twentieth son of the same 
father, found protection in a fortress 
belonging to the husband of his 
mother, who, in conformity with an 
Afghan custom, had been claimed by 
and compelled tojnarry one of the 
nearest relatives of her deceased lord. 
This occurred when Dost was a child 
of seven or eight years old. After a 
while, Fatah Khan returned from 
Persia with an army, and accompanied 
by Mahmud Shah, another of 
Taimur’s sons who pretended to the 
crown of Afghanistan, llis first 
encounter with the troops of Shah 
Zaman was a triumph ; and now, says 
the figurative Lai, the stars of the 
descendants of the Sarfraz began to 
shine. Fatah sought out his young 
brother, Dost Mohammed, gave him 
in charge to a trusty adhciwnt, fixed 
an income for his support, and marched 
away to besiege Qandhar, which ho 
took by escalade. This was the com- 
mencement of a war of succession, or 
rather of a series of wars, in which 
the two sons of Payandah played 


important parts. The elder met his 
death, the younger gained a crown. 
At first the contest was amongst the 
sons and grandsons of Taimur.; to 
several of whom in turn Fatah and 
Dost gave their powerful support. 
It was not till after many years of 
dvil stnfe that the last-named chief, 
prompted by ambition, and presuming 
on his popularity and high military 
reputation, set up on his own account, 
and bore away the the prize from the 
more legitimate competitors. 

When only in his twelfth year. Dost 
^Mohammed Khan was attached to the 
retinue of his brother as ahdar^ or wa- 
ter-bearer. He soon acquired Fatah’s 
confidence, and was admitted to share 
his secrets. Before he was fourteen 
years old, he displayed great enei^y 
and intrepidity, which qualities, added 
to his remarkable personal beauty, 
rendered him exceedingly popular in 
the country and a vast favourite with 
l^atali, but excited the jealousy of his 
other brothers— men of little more 
than ordinary capacity, totally unable 
to compete with him in any respect. 
Whilst still a more lad, Dost, by his 
courage md sagacity, delivered Fatah 
from more than one imminent peril. 
At last Shah Zaman, who had been 
deposed and blinded, and his son 
Shah Zadah, laid a snare for Fatah 
in the palace-gardens at Qandhar. 
Ambushed men suddenly seized him, 
hurled him to the gi-ound with such 
violence as to break his teeth, and 
kept him prisoner. Dost Mohammed 
made a dashing attempt at a rescue; 
but he had only five hundred followers, 
the palace was strongly garrisoned, 
and a heavy fire of matchlocks re* 
pelled him. Meanwhile large bodies 
of troops marched to occupy the city 
gates ; and, for hirf*own safety’s sake, 
he was compelled to leave his brother 
in captivity, and cut his way out. Re- 
treating to his stronghold of Giriskh, 
ho awaited the passage of a rich cara- 
van from Persia. This ho plundered, 
thereby becoming possessed of about 
four lakhs of rupees, which he em- 
ployed in raising troops. With these 
he invested Qandhar. After a three 
months’ siege, the garrison had ex- 
hausted its provisions and ammuni- 
tion; and Zadah, to get rid of the ter- 
rible Dost, released Fatah Khan. The 
prisoner’s liberation wfs also partly 
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owin^ to the intercession of Shah 
Shuja; notwithstanding which, Fatah 
and Dost, with an utter contempt of 
gratitude and loyalty, soon afterwards 
turned their anus against that princo. 
A great cavalry fight took placQ, in 
which the brave but unprincipled 
brothers were victorious. Dost Mo- 
haamied was made a field- marshal, 
and marched against an army com> 
manded by Shah Slmja in j^rson; 
a desperate battle ensued, terminated 
by negotiation, and once more Dost 
and the Shah were allies. But no 
sooner bad poor Shnja gained over 
his enemies, than his triends revolted 
against him, and set up his nephew 
Zadah as king of Afghanistan ; and 
very soon his new allies, with unparal- 
leled treachery, and despite of the 
titles and presents he had showered 
upon them, once more abandoned him. 
Friend Lai, we are sorry to perceive, 
seems struck rather with admira- 
tion than horror of these double-dyetl 
traitors, and talks of the brave heart 
and wise head of Dost Mohammed, 
and of the noble and independent no- 
tions which nature had cultivated in 
him ; thus betraying a certain Oriental 
laxity of principle which European 
education and society might have been 
expected to eradicate. But he is per- 
haps dazzled and blinded by the bril- 
liant military prowess of Dost, who, 
at the head of only three thousand 
men, fell upon the advanced-guard of 
the Shah’s army, ten thousand strong, 
and, after a terrible slaughter, com- 
pletely routed it. Tlic news of this 
reverse greatly incensed and alarmed 
Shuja, who said confidentially to his 
minister, that whilst Dost Mohammed 
was alive and at large, he (Shuja) 
could never expect victory or the en- 
jojinent of his crotVn. A wonderful 
and true prophecy, observes Mohau 
Lai. Shortly afterwards, the remain- 
der of the Shah’s troops were defcaied 
by Dost, and the Shah himself was 
once more a fugitive. 

Shah Mahmud was now placed upon 
the throne; Vazir Fatah Khan was his 
prime minister, and Dost received the 
title of Sardar, or chief. It was about 
this time that the “ Sardar of my tale,” 
as tiie worthy Lai affectionately .styles 
Ills heio, committed the first of a series 
of murders which, were there no other 
infamous deeds recorded of him, would 
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stamp him as vile, and destroy any 
sympathy that his bravery in the field 
and notable talents might otherwise 
excite in his favour. A Persian secre- 
tary, onc'Mirza Ali Khan, by his skill 
and conduct as a politician, and by his 
kindly disposition, gained a popularity 
and influence which offended the am- 
bitious brothers, and Fatah desired 
Dost to make away with him. 

“ On receiving the orders of the 
Yazir, Dost Mohammed armed him- 
self cap-a-pie, and taking six men with 
him, went and remained waiting on 
the road between the house of Mo- 
hammed Azim Khan and the Mirza. 
It was about midnight when the Mli’za 
passed by Dost Mohammed Khan, 
whom he saw, and said, ‘ What has 
brought your highness here at this 
late hour ? 1 hope all is good.’ He 
also addvd, that Dost ISlohammed 
should freely command liis services if 
he could be of any use to him. He 
replied to the Mirza that he had 
got a secret communication for him, 
and would tell him if he moved aside 
from the servants, lie stopped his 
horse, whereupon Dost Mohammed, 
holding the mane of the horse with 
his left hand, and taking his dagger 
in his right, asked the Mirza to bend 
his bead to hear him. While Dost 
!Mohainiued pretended to tell him 
something of his own invention, and 
found that the Mirza was hearing him 
without any suspicion, he stabbed him 
betw'cen the shoulders, and throwing 
liini off his horse,^ cut him in many 
places. This was the commencement 
of the murders which Dost Moham- 
med Khan aftcrwai’ds frequently com- 
mitted.” 

Notwithstanding his high military 
rank and great services, Dost was 
very submissive to Fatah, who was 
greatly his senior. He acted as his 
cup-bearer, and was a constant at- 
tendant at his nocturnid carouses, 
carrying a golden goblet, and helping 
liim to wiuc. The morals of both 
brothers were as exceptionable in 
private as in public life. Their bio- 
grajiher gives d(*tails ol’ an intrigue 
between Dost and the favourite wile 
of Fatah; and even hints a doubt 
whether tluj Vazir was not cognizant 
of the intercourse, which he took no 
steps to qheck or punish. Both 
brothers wxrc fond of wine, and in- 
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ilulgedin it to excess. Dost, espe- 
cially, was at one time a most Unmi- 
tigated sot, although his bibulous pro- 
pensities had apparently no perma- 
nent effect upon his iutclleets and 
energies, llis capacity for liquor, if 
Lai’s account be authentic, was ex- 
traordinary. “ It is said that he has 
emptied several dozens of bottles in 
one night, and did not cease from 
drinking until he was quite intoxi- 
cated, and could not drink a drop 
more. He has often become sen seless 
from drinking, and has, on that ac- 
count, kept himself confined in bed 
during many days. lie has been often 
seen in a state of stupidity on horse- 
back, and having no turban, but a 
skull-cap, on his head.” At a later 
• period of his life, Dost Mohammed, 
being abroad one evening, met two of 
his sons, Afzal Khan, and the well- 
known Akhbar Khan, in an intoxi- 
cated state. Less tolerant for his 
children than for himself, he gave 
them a sound thrashing, and, not 
satisfied ■with that, took them up to 
the roof of a house, and threw them 
down on stony ground, to the risk of 
their lives. The mother of Akhbar 
he»ard of this, and reproached her 
husband with punishing others for a 
vice he himself was prone to. Dost 
hung his head, and swore to drink 
wine no more. We are not told 
whether he kept the vow, but sub- 
sequently’’, when he was made Aniu- 
ul-Momnim, or Commander of the 
Faithful, he did forsake his drunken 
habits. On his reiiistat(!ment at 
Kabul, after its final abandonment by 
the British, he relapsed into his old 
courses, saying, that wdiilst he w as an 
cneriy to wine, he was always un- 
lucky ; but that since he had resumed 
drinking, his prosperity had returned, 
and be had gained his liberty after 
being in (^aid i Frang,” which, 
being interpreted, means an English 
prison, When sitting over his bottle, 
he can sing a good song, and play 
upon tlje rabab^ a sort of Afghan 
jiddlc, with very coilsiderablc skill. 
Altogether, and setting aside his 
throat* cuttings, and a few other pe- 
culiarities, Dost Mohammed must be 
considered as rather a jovial and 
good-humoured barbarian. 

Although a fervent admirer of the 
lair Bcx, the valiant Sardar occasion- 


ally, in the hurry and excitement of 
war and victory, forgot the respect to 
which it is entitled. A blunder of 
this description was productive of 
fatal consequences to his brother the 
Vazir. A breach of decorum over- 
threw a dynasty : a lady’s girdle 
changed the destinies of a kin^onou 
The circumstances were as follows : 
By a well- executed stratagem. Dost 
Mohannped surprised • the. city of 
Ilirat, seized Shah Zadah Firoz, who 
ruled there, and plundered the palace. 
Not content with appropriating the 
rich store of jewels, gold, and silver, 
found in the treasury, he despoiled 
the inmates of tlie harem, and com- 
mitted an oftence uupardonahio in 
Eastern eyes, by taking off the 
jewelled band which fastened the 
liowsers of the daughter- in- law of 
Shah Zadah. The insulted fair one 
sent her profaned inexpressibles to 
hej brother, a son of Mahmud Shah, 
known by the euphonious appellation 
of Kam ilan. Kam swore to be re- 
venged. Even Fatah Khan was so 
shocked at the unparalleled impro- 
priety of his brother’s conduct, that 
he threatened to punish him ; where- 
upon Dost, w^ith habitual prudence, 
avoided the coming storm, and took 
refuge with another of his brothers, 
then governor of Kashmir, Kam 
K.*in came to Ilirat, found that Dost 
had given him the slip, and consoled 
himself by planning, iu conjunction 
with some other chiefs, the destruc- 
tion of Fatah Khan. They seized 
him, put out his eyes, and brought 
him pinioned before Malimud Shah, 
whom he himself bad set upon the 
throne. The Shah desired him to 
write to his rebellious brothers to 
submit : he steadily refused, and 
Mahmud thou orclered his death. 

The Vazir was cruelly and delibe- 
rately butchered by the courtiers, who 
cut him limb from limb, and joint 
from joint, as was reported, after his 
nose, ears, fingers, and lips, liad been 
chopped off. llis fortitude was so 
extraordinary, that he neither showed 
a sign of the pain he suffered, nor 
asked the perpetrators to diminish 
their cruelties ; and his head was at 
last sliced from his lacerated body. 
Such was the shocking result of the 
misconduct of his brother, the Sardar 
Dost Mohammed Khan, towards the 
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royal female in Hirat. However, the 
end of the Vazir, Fatah Khan, was 
the end of the Sadozai reign, and an 
omen for the accession of the new dy- 
nasty of the Barakzais^jor his brothers, 
in Afghanistan/^ 

It would be tiresome to trace in 
detail tlie events that followed the 
Vazir’s death, — ^the nnmerons battles 
— the treaties concluded and violated 
—the reverses and triumphs of the 
various chiefs who contended for the 
supremacy. To revenge their brother, 
and gratify their own ambition, the 
Bar£S;zais united together, expelled 
^Mahmud, and divided the country 
amongst themselves. Mohammed 
Azim, the eldest brother, took Kabul, 
S.ultan Mohammed had Pesliavar, 
Pordil Khan received Qandhar, and 
to the Sardar Dost Mohammed 
Ghazni was allotted. Apparently all 
were content with this arrangement ; 
but, in secret, Dost was far from satfa- 
fied, and plotted to improve his share. 
With this view, he entered into nego- 
tiations with llaiijit Singh and the 
Lahore chiefs; and at last,* by in- 
trigue and treachery, rather than by 
force of arms, he reduced Mohammed 
Azim to such extremities and despair, 
that he retired to Kabul, and there 
died broken-hearted. Ills son, Habib- 
Uiiah, who succeeded him, fared no 
better. He was turned out of Kabul, 
and exposed to want and misery, 
which broke his spirit, and rendered 
him insane. He left the country with 
his wives and children, 'whom ho 
murdered on the bunks of the Indus, 
and threw into the river. 

Whilst Dost was in full career of 
success and- aggrandisement, achieved 
by the most treacherous and san- 
guinary means, Sfjah Shuja rajsed an 
army in Sindh, intending to invade 
Qandhar and recover his dominions. 
A report was spread by certain dis- 
contented chiefs in Dost Mohammed's 
and the Qandhar camps that the Eng- 
lish favoured Sbuja’s attempt. To 
ascertain the truth of this, Dost Mo- 
hammed addressed a letter to Sir 
Claude Wade, then })olitical agent at 
Loodiangh, requesting to knowwhethcr 
dia Shah was supported by the Eng- 
lish. If so, he said, lie w'Ould take 
theiitate of adairs into his delibei’ate 
eoiisidieration ; but if the contrary was 
the case, he was ready to fight the 


Shah.. Sir Claude Wade replied, that 
the British government took no share 
in the king's expedition against the 
Barakzai chief, but that it wished him 
well. I'bercupon Dost and his sou 
Akhbar Khan mai'ched to meet the 
Shah. A battle was fought in front 
of Qandhar, and at firat victory seemed 
to incline to Shuja ; but by the exer- 
tions and valour of the Sardar and his 
son, the tide^was tuimed, and the 
threatened defeat converted into a 
signal victory. “ All the tents, guns, 
and camp equipage of the ever- fugitive 
Shah Shuja fell into the hands of the 
Lion of Afghanistan, and a Large bun- 
dle of the papers and correspondence 
of various chiefs in his country with 
the Shah. Among these he found 
many letters under the real or forged 
seal of Sir Claude Wade, to the ad- 
dress of certain chiefs, stating that 
any assistance given to Shah Shuja 
should be appreciated by the British 
government." 

Whilst Mohammed thus success- 
fully assisted his brothers, the Qaud- 
liar chiefs, against their common fot;, 
Shah Shuja, his other brothers, the 
Peshavar chiefs, were dispossessed by 
the Sikhs, and compelled to take re- 
fuge at Jcllalabad. There, expecting 
that Dost would be beaten by the 
Shall, they planned to seize "upon 
Kabul, Their measures were taken, 
and in some districts they had actually 
appointed governors, when theyleamed 
Shuja’s defeat, and their brother’s tri- 
umphant return. This was the de- 
struction of their ambitious projects; 
but with true Afghan craft and hypo- 
crisy, they put a good face upon the 
matter, fired salutes in honour of the 
victory, disavowed the proceedings of 
those officers who, by their express 
order, had taken possession of the 
Sardar’s villages, and went out to 
meet him with every appearance of 
cordiality and joy. Although not 
the dupe of this seeming friendship, 
Dost Mohamm^ received them well, 
and declared his intention of under- 
taking a religipjus war against the 
Sikhs to revenge their aggressions at 
Peshavar, and to punish them for hav- 
ing, dared, as infidels, to make an in- 
road into a Mahomedan land. In act- 
ing thus, the cunning Sardar had two 
objects in view. One was to obtain 
recruits by appealing to thefariaticism 
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of the people, for his funds were low, 
ahd the Afghans were weary of 
war ; the other, which he at once 
attained, was to get himself made 
king, on the ground that Religious 
wars, fought under the name and flag 
of any other than a crowned head, do 
not entitle those who fall in them to 
the glQjT of martyrdom. The priests, 
chiefs, and counsellors; consulted to-' 
gether, and agreed that Dost Moham- 
med ought to assume ^he royal title. 
“The Sardar, without any prepara- 
tion or feast, went out of the Bala 
Ilisar with some of his courtiers ; and- 
in Idgah, Mir Vaiz, the head- priest 
of Kabul, put a few blades of grass 
on his head, and called him “ Amir- 
nl-Momnin,” or, “ Commander of the 
Faithful.” Thus did the wily and 
unscrupulous Dost at last possess the 
crown he so long had coveted. In- 
stead, however, of being inflated by 
his dignity, the new Amir became still 
plainer in dress and habits, and more 
easy of access than before. Finding 
himself in want of money for his pro- 
jected war, and unable to obtain it by 
fair means, he now commenced a sys- 
tem of extortion, which he carried to 
frightful lengths, pillaging bankers 
and merchants, confiscating property, 
and torturing those who refused to 
acquiesce in his unreasonable de- 
mands. One poor wretch, a trader 
of the name of Sabz Ali, was thrown 
into prison, branded and tormented 
in various ways, until lie expired in 
agony. His relatives were compelled 
to pay the thirty thousand rupees 
which it bad been the object of this 
barbarous treatment to extort. At 
last five lakhs of rupees were raised, 
wherewith to commence the religious 
war." Its result was disastrous and 
discreditable to the Amir. Without 
having fought a single battle, ho was 
outwitted and outmanoeuvred, and 
returned crestfallen to Kabul— his 
brothers, the Peshavar chiefs, who 
were jealous of his recent elevation, 
having aided in his discomfiture. 

Although the Amir had many 
enemies both at home and abroad — 
the most inveterate amongst the for- 
mer bting some of his own brothers — 
and although he was often threatened 
by great dangers, he gradually suc- 
ceeded in consolidating his power, and 
fixing himself firmly upon the throne 
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he had usurped. Himself faithless 
and treacherous, he distrusted all 
men; and gradually removing the 
governors of various districts, he 
replaced them by his sons, who feared 
him, scrupulously obeyed his ordew, 
and followed his system of govern- 
ment. In time his power became so 
w^ell established that the intrigues of 
his dissatisfied brethren no longer 
alarmed him. The Sikhs gave him 
some uneasiness, but in a battle at 
Jam Hoad, near the entrance of the 
Khaibar Pass, his two sons, Afzal 
and Akhbar, defeated them and killed 
their general, Hari Singh. The vic- 
tory was chiefly due to Afzal, but 
Akhbar got the credit, through the 
management of his mother, the Amir’s 
favourite wife. This unjust partiality, 
to which we shall again have occasion 
to refer when touching upon the future 
prospects of Afghanistan, greatly 
disheartened Afzal and his brothers, 
and indisposed them towards their 
father. 

The brief and imperfect outline 
which yc have been enabled to givo 
of the career of Dost Mohammed, and 
of his arrival at the supreme power 
in Kabul, is entirely deficient in dates. 
The Afghans have no records, but 
preserve their history solely by tradi- 
tion and memory. Mohan Lai hav- 
ing, as before mentioned, lost his 
manuscripts, containing information 
supplied by the AmiFs relations and 
courtiers, was afterwards unable to 
place the circumstances of his history 
in chronological order. The defi- 
ciency is not very important, since It 
naturally ceases to exist from the 
time that British India became mixed 
up in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
The fight of Jam Road, in which the 
Afghans were the . aggi*essors, and 
which was occasioned by the Amir’s 
cravings after the province of Pesha- 
var, brings us up to the latter part of 
the year 1836. Previously and sub- 
sequently to that battle, Dost Mo- 
ll amraed wrote several letters to tbe 
Governor- general of India, Lord Auck- 
land, expressing his fear of the Sikhs,, 
and asking advice and countenance. 
Lord Auckland resolved to accord him 
both, and dispatched Sir Alexander 
Burncs to Kabul to negotiate the 
opening of the Indus navigation. The 
presence of the British mission at t^e 
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Amir's court, and tlio proposals made 
by the Governor- general to the Ma- 
harajah to mediate between him and 
Dost Mohammed, sudiced to check 
the advance of a powerful Sikh 
army which Kanjit Singh had assem- 
bled to revenge the reverse of Jam 
Bead. The Amir was not satisfied 
with this protection; but urged Sir 
Alexander Burnes to make the Sikhs 
give up Pesliavar to him. The reply 
was, that Peshavar liad never belong- 
ed to the Arnir, but to his brothers ; 
that Raiijit Singh was a faithful ally 
of the English government, which 
could not uso its authority directly in 
the case ; but that endeavours should 
be made to induce the Maharajah 
amicably to yield Peshavar to its Ibr- 
mer chief, Sultan Mohammed Khan. 
This mode of viewing the question by 
no means met the wdsbes of the am- 
bitious Amir ; for he coveted the ter- 
ritory for himself, and would rather 
have soen it remain in the hands of 
the Sikhs than restored to Sultan 
Mohammed, who was his deadly 
enemy.* He expressed his (dissatis- 
faction in very jilain terms to Sir 
Alexander Burnes; and perceiving 
that the English wm not disposed 
to aid him in his unjustifiable projects 
of aggrandisement, h(i threw himself 
into the arms of Russia and Persia, 
to which countries he had, with cha- 
racteristic duplicity, communicated 
his grievances and made oilers of al- 
liance, at the same time that he pro- 
fessed, in his letters to Lord Auck- 
land, to rely entirely upon British 
counsels and friendship. 

And now commenced those in- 
trigues and machinations of Russia, 
of which so great a bugbear was made 
both ill India and England. Mohan 
Lai maintains tkajt the apprehensions 
occasioned by these manoeuvres were 


legitimate and well-founded ; that the 
views of Russia were eneroacMtig 
and dangerous ; and that her name 
and influence were already seriously 
injurioug to British interests, as far 
even as the eastern bank pf the Indus. 
Vague rumours of Russian power and 
valour bad spread through British 
India; had been exaggerated by 
Eastern hyperbole, and during their 
passage through many mouths; and 
had rend(jred numerous chiefs, Rajput 
as w^ell as M^^modan, restless and 
eager for a fray. I'liroughout the 
country tliere was a growing belief 
that English power was op the eve of 
a reverse. We are told of the mis- 
sion of Captain Vikovich, of Musco- 
vite ducats ixmi^d into Afghan poc- 
kets, of an extension of intlucncc 
sought by Russia in Turkistan and 
Kabul, of arms to be supplied by 
Persia, and of a Persian army to l>e 
marched into Afghanistan to seize 
upon the disputed province of Pesha- 
var. , As the companion and friend 
of Sir Alexander Burnes during his 
mission to Kabul, Mohan Lai coin- 
ci(I(\s in the opinions of that officer 
with rc‘i>i)ect to the necessity of taking 
vigorous and immediate steps to 
counteract the united intrigues of the 
Shah of Persia and Count Simonich, 
the llussian ambassador at 'J'ehran. 
This necessity was pressed upon Lord 
Auckland in numerous and alarming 
dcs) matches from Sir A. Burnes and 
other Anglo-Indian diplomatists. 

With such opinions and prognosti- 
cations daily ringing in his ears. Lord 
Auckland, wlio at first, wo arc told, 
did not attach much importance to 
the Vikovich missiom and the Russian 
intrigues, at last took fright, and^pre- 
pareci to ado])t the decisive measures 
so plausibly and perseveringly urged 
by tlie alarmists. The wdl-known 


* There were special reasons for the mutual hatred of these two brothers. 
One of the Amirs wives was a lady of the royal family of Sadozai, who, when the 
decline of that dynasty commcncod, had attracted the attciAion of Sultan Moham- 
med Khan, and a correspondence took place between them. She prepared to 
leave Kabul to be married to him, when the Amir, who was also smitten with her 
charms, forcibly seized her and compelled her to beiH^me his wife. This at once 
created, and has ever since maintained, a fatal animosity between the brothers ; 
and Sultan Mohammed Khan has often been heard to say, that nothing would 
ailbrd him greater pleasure, eren at breathing his last, than to drink the blood of 
the Amir. Such is the nature of the brotherly feeling now existing between them, 
•—See Life of Lost Mohammed Khan^ vol. i. p. 222, 223. 
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and notable plan to be resorted to, 
was tbc expulsion of the Amir Dost 
^^'Mohammed and of the other iiarakzai 
chicts inimical to the British, and the 
establislimeut of a frieiuily prince 
upon the throne of Kabul. Who was 
to bo chosen V Two candidates alone 
^peared eligible — Sultan Mohammed 
Khan, chief of reshavar, brother and 
bitter foe of the Amir, and Shah 
Shuja, the deposwl but legitimate 
sovewiign of Afghan isjjtn. Tlie Shah, 
who had long lived inactive and re- 
tired at Loodianali, was believed, not 
without reason, to have lost any abi- 
lity or talent for reigning which he 
had ever possessed ; nevertheless, his 
name and hereditary right caused 
him to be preferred by Jiord Auck- 
land, whose advisers also were unani- 
mous in their recommendation of 
Shuja. “ As for Shah Shuja,” wrote 
Sir Alexander Buriies, w ho had now 
left Kabul, in his letter to the Gover- 
nor-general, dated 3tl June I 808 , 

“ the British goveniment have only 
to send, him to I’cshavar with an 
agent, on(j or two of its own regi- 
ments as an honorary escort, and an 
avow^al to the Afghans that w’^e have 
taken up his cause, to ensure his be- 
ing iiKcdydr cm* on Jjis throne.” 

“ The' British govenrnment,” said 
one of those on wdiosc information 
that government a.cted, (JMr jVlasson,) 

“ could employ interference without 
ofleiiding half-a-dozen individuals. 
Shah Shuja, under, their auspices, 
w'oiild not even encounter ojiposi- 
tion,” i'ce. — ( ThorntoiCs Uritiah iudia^ 
vol. vi. p..l5().) 

“ Annoyed at Dost Mohammed’s 
reception of Vikovich, the Kussiau 
emissary, and disquieted by the de- 
pai-ture of the British agent, they (the 
Afghans) ” says Lieutenant AVood, 

“ looked to the Amir as the sole cause 
of their troubles, and thought of Bhah 
Shuja and redress.” 

Sir C. Wade, Mr Loi’d, and other 
authorities supposed to be wxll 
versed in the politics of the land 
where mischief w^as imagined to be 
brewing, expressed ophiions simi- 
lar in substance to those just cited. 

It was decided that Shuja was the 
man ; and Sir William M*Kaghton 
started for the court of Lahore to ne- 
gotiate a tripartite treaty between ^e 
Mahai'ajali, the Shah, and the British 
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government. AVadc and Barnes were 
to co-operate with the envoy. The 
treaty w'as concluded and signed, ad- 
vices from Lord Palmerston strength- 
ened and .confirmed Lord Auckland 
in his predilection for vigorous mea- 
sures,” and a declaration of war was 
proclaimed and circulated throughout 
India and Afghanistan. 

Lord Auckland is, we date to say, 
a very well-meaning man — albeit not 
exactly of tlic stuff of which viceroys 
of vast empires ought to be made; 
and w^e willingly believe that he acted 
to the best of his judgment in under- 
taking the Afghan war. Unfortu- 
nately, that is not saying much. His 
lordsiii))’s advisers may have been 
light in siipjiosing that the people of 
Kabul wn;re weary of the Amir’s ex- 
tortionate and tyrannical rule, and 
desired the milder goveniment of Shall 
Shuja ; but if so, it is tlie more to be 
regretted that, when we had estab- 
lished Shuja on the throne, the mis- 
mauagcraeiit and want of unity of 
British agents — amongst whom were 
some of those very advisers — should 
so rapiTily have changed the partiality 
of the Afghans for the Shah into con- 
tempt, their friendly dispositions to- 
w'ards the Britisli into aversion and 
fierce h atred. Moh an Lai strenuously 
insists upon the blamc lcssness of Lord 
Auckland in the wdiole of the unfor- 
tunate affairs of Alghaiiistan ; lauds 
his judicious measures, and maintains 
that had they not been adopted, “ dis- 
asters and outbreaks would soon have 
a])peared in the very heart of .India. 
Tlie object of the governor- general 
was to annihilate the Kussiau and 
Persian iniiueuce and intrigues in 
Afghanistan, both at that time, and 
for all time to come, unless they adopt 
open measures ; s^pd this object he 
fortunately and completely attained, 
in a manner worthy of the British 
name, and laudable to himself as a 
statesman.” AA'^e could say a 'word or 
two on this head, but refrain, not 
wishing to rake up old grievances, or 
discuss 60 uninteresting a subject as 
Lord Auckland’s, merits and abilities. 
Mr Lai admits that his lordship made 
two enormous blunders : one in ap- 
pointing two such talented men as Sir 
W'illiam M'Naghten and Sir Alex- 
ander Biirues, to act at the same time^ 
in one held of honour ; the second waS| 
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that on hcai-ing of the outbreak at the Navab’s request that Lis niece, 
Kabul, he delayed in insisting upon the wife of Haidar Khan, the cap- 
the commander-in-chief to order an tured governor of Ghazni, should be 
immediate despatch of the troops to- given up to him. Altogether, the poor 
wards Peshavar.” “ He being the Navab was treated in no very friendly 
superior head of the government,” manner; ‘and he rcturqpd to Kabul 
continues this long-winded Kashmi- with his alfection for the English con- 
rian, “ he ought not to allow hesita- siderably weakened. As he had long 
tion to approach, and to embarrass his been suspected of intriguing against 
somid judgment, at the crisis when the Amir, he took this opportunity to 
immediate and energetic attention was wipe off the imputation, by encourage 
required.” De mortuis wi7, itc, ; and ing the pcopleio rise and oppose his 
therefore, of the two unfortunate gen- brother’s enemies. “ The Amir called 
tlemen above referred to, we will an assembly in the garden which siir- 
merely say, that many have consi- rounds the tomb of Taimur Shah, and 
dered their talents far less remarkable made a speech, petitioning his sub- 
than thbir blunders. As to the Earl jects to support him in maintaining 
of Auckland—** Save me from my his power, and in driving off the inti- 
friends I” his lordship might well ex- dels from the MaLomedan country, 
clmm.^ Indecision and lack of discri- Many people who were present stated 
mination compose a nice character for to me tJiat his words were most touch- 
a governor-general. One great cri- ing and moA'ing, but tliey gained no 
terion of ability to rule is a judicious friends.” He also invented various 
choice of subordinate agents. Lord stories to frighten the lower orders 
Auckland’s reason for not sending the into resistance, saying that during 
reinforcements so terribly required by their march from Sindh to Ghazni, the 
our troops in Kabul, is thus curiously English had ill-treated the women, 
rendered by his Eastern advocate and boiled and eaten the young child- 
“ His lordship had already* made rcn. Arguments and lies— all were 
every arrangement to retire from the in vain. The Kohistanis, his own sub- 
Indian government, and therefore did ects, who had been induced to rise 
not wish to prolong the time for his against him, descended from their 
departure by embarking in other and valley, and threatened to attack the 
now operations.” Truly a most iugc- Kabulis, if they allowed the Amir to 
nious defence I So, because the go- remain amongst them. The army of 
vernor-general was in haste to be off, the Indus drew near, and at last IJjost 
an army must be consigned to dcstruc- Mohammed abandoned the city, and 
tion. Most sapmnt Lai ! his lordship lied to Bamian, leaving his artillery 
is obliged to you. ** Call you that and heavy baggage at Maidan. There 
backing your friends ? ” May our it was taken possession of by the Bri- 
worst enemy have you for his apo- tish, and given up to Shah Shuja ; and 
legist. on the 7tli of August 1839, that prince, 

We return to Dost Mohammed and after an exile of thirty years, re-en- 
his. fortunes. Shah Shuja was pub- tered the capital of his kingdom, 
licly installed upon the throne ; nu- Hard upon the track of the fugitive 
merous chiefs tendered him their alle- Amir, followed Colonel Outram, with 
giance ; Kalat, Qandhar, and Ghazni several other officers, and some Af- 
fell into the hands of his British allies, ghans under Haji Klian Kaker, in all 
before the Amir himself gave sign of about eight hundred foot and horse, 
life. This he did by sending bis bro- Dost Mohammed had with him a 
ther, Navab Jabbar Khan, who was handful of followers, including tho 
considered a stanch friend of Euro- Navab Jabbar^ Khan and Akhbar 
peans, and especially of the English, Khan, the latter of whom was sick 
to treat with Sir William M*Naghten. and travelled in a litter. On the 
The Navab stated that the Amir was 21st August, Colonel Outram was 
di^ous to surrender, on condition informed that he was within a day’s 
that he should be made Vazir or march of the object of his pursuit, 
Minister of the Shah, to which whose escape, on that occasion, he 
post he had an hereditary claim. The attributes to the treacheiy of Iliyi 
condition was refused ; was also Khan, One night the Hazaraha stole 
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twenty of the AmiVs horses, which 
^eatJy reduced the numbers of his 
little escort. At last, however, he 
found himself in safety amongst the 
Uzbegs, and thence wished to pro- 
ceed to Persia ; but the difficulties of 
the road, already nearly impassible 
on account of the snow, decided him 
to accept the proferred protection of 
the Amir of Bokhara. By this half- 
mad monarch he was very queorly 
treated ; at one time his life was in 
peril — a treacherous attempt being 
made to drown him, his sons, and., 
relations, wdiilst crossing the river 
Oxiis in a boat. At last he was for- 
bidden to leave his lionso, even to 
make his prayers at the mosque, and 
■was in fact a prisoner. His tw^o sons, 
Afzal and Akhbar, shared his capti- 
vity. 

For the easy conquest of Afghanis- 
tan, and for the popularity of the 
English during the early days of its 
occupation, a long string of reasons 
is given by Mohan Lai. By various 
parts of his conduct, especially by his 
injustice and extortions, the Amir 
had made himself unpopular with the* 
Afghans, who, on the other hand, re- 
membered the liberality displayed by 
the Honourable Montstiiart Elphin- 
Btono in the days of his mission to 
Kabul, and being by nature exceed- 
ingly avaricious, hoped to derive im- 
mense profit' and advantage from 
Britisb occupation of their countiy. 
Tlie recent intercourse and friendship 
of the Amir -ndth the Shah of Persia 
had also excited the indignation of 
his subjbets, who, being Simnics by 
sect, were deadly enemies of the Per- 
sian Shias. The English, in short, 
■w^erc as popular as the Barakzais 
were detested. Nevertheless it be- 
hoved the Shah Shuja and his Euro- 
pean supporters to bo circumspect and 
conciliatory; for Host Mohammed 
w^as still at )argc, and lingering on 
the frontier, and any offence given to 
the Kabulis might bo the signal for 
his recall. “ Notwithstanding,” says 
Mohan Lai, “all these points of grave 
concern, we sent a large portion of 
the army back, with Lord Kcauc, to 
ludia; and yet we interfered in the 
administration of the country, and 
introduced such reforms amongst the 
obstinate Afghans ju^t on our arrival, 
as e^^en in India, the qnictest part of 
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the worldf Lords Clive and Wellesley 
had hesitated to do but slowly.” The 
administration of the principal fron- 
tier towns was now confided to the 
Shah’s oflicers ; but thed'e were not 
suffered to rule undisturbed, for Sir 
W. MacNagh ten’s political asirfstants 
every where watched their conduct 
and interfered in their jurisdictions* 
The occult nature of this interference 
prevented benefit to the people, 
whilst "it caused a disregard for the 
local authorities. An undecided course 
was the bane of our Afghanistan 
policy. The government was neither 
entirely taken into the hands of the 
British, nor wdiolly left in those of the 
Shah. Outwardly, we were neutral ; 
in reality, we constantly interfered : 
thus annoying the king and disap- 
pointing the people. Shah Shiija grew 
jealous of British influence, and began 
to suspect that he was but the sha- 
dow of a sovereign, a puppet whose 
sfrings were pulled for foreign advan- 
tage. Sir A. Bumes introduced re- 
ductions in the duties on all articles 
of conimerce. Trade improved, but 
the Shah’s servants frequently deviat- 
ed from the new tariff, and extorted 
more than the legal imposts. When 
complaints were made to the English, 
they were referred to the Shah’s V nzir, 
Mulla Shakur, who, instead of giving 
redress, beat and impiisoned the ag- 
grieved parties for having appealed 
against the king’s authority. Person® 
known to be favoured by the English 
were vexed and annoyed by the 
Shali’s government; and it soon be- 
came evident that Mulla Shakur was 
striving to form a party for Shuja, in 
order to make him independent of 
British support. The people began 
to look upon the Shah as the unwill- 
ing slave of tho Europeans; the 
priests omitted the “Khutbah,” oi*^ 
prayer for the king, saying that it 
could only be recited for an independ- 
dent sovereign. Soon the high price 
of provisions gave rise to grave dis- 
sensions. The purchases of grain 
made by the English commissariat 
raised the market, and placed that 
description of food out of reach of 
the poorer classes. Forage, meat| 
and vegetables, all rose in pr9portibny 
and a cry of famine was set up. Botlt 
in town and country, the landlord# 
and dealers kept back the predne^, or 
2n 



the of it to the English 
o^p/ "Al pr6clamation made hf 
Maw ShaktLi^f forbidding the hoard- 
ing of provisions, or their sale above 
aixed piich, was disregarded. Tlie 
p^r assembled in throngs before the 
of Sir, A. !Qarnes, who was com- 
pelled to make gratuitous distribu- 
tions of bread. At last the Shah's 
government adopted the course usual 
in Afghanistan in such emergencies ; 
the store- keepers were sciasbd, and 
compelled to sell their grain at -a 
moderate price. They complained to 
the English agents, who unwisely 
interfered. Mohan Lai w^as ordered 
to W'ait upon Mulla Shakur, and to 
request liim to release the traders. 
The result of this was a universal cry 
throughout the kingdom, that the 
English were killing the ])eoplc by 
starvation. W'hat wretched work 
was this ? wliat miserable misman- 
agement? and how deluded must 
those men have been who thought Kt 
possible, b}' pursuing such a course, to 
conciliate an ignorant and barbarous 
peojdo, and secure the permanence of 
Shah Shuja’s reign V “ After the out- 
break of Kabul,” says Mohan Lai, 
whose evidence on these matters 
must have weight, as that of an eye- 
witness, and of one wdio, from his 
position as servant of the East India 
Company, would not venture to dis- 
tort the truth, “when I was coucealed 
in the Persian (juarters, I heard both 
the men a^nd the women saying that 
the English enriched the grain and 
the grass- sellers, &c., whilst they 
reduced the chiefs to poverty and 
killed the poor by starvation.” 

It is a well-known English foible to 
think nothing good unless the price be 
high. This was strikingly ,exempli- 
in Afghanistan^ where every thing 
was done virtually to lower the value 
of money. The labourers employed 
by oar engineer officers were paid at 
so high a rate that there was a gene- 
ral strike, and agriculture was brought 
to a stand-still. The king^s gardens 
were to be put in order, but not a 
workman was to be had except for 
English pay. The treasury could not 
afford to satisfy silch exorbitant de- 
mands, and the people were made to 
work, receiving the regular wages of 
the countiy. Clamour and complaint 
were the consequence, and the En- 


dish authorities informed MaUdi 
^akur, that if he did not satisfy tim 
grumblers, they would pay them for 
the Shah, thus constituting him their 
debtor. ^Shuja's jealousy increased, 
and he showed his irritauon by vari- 
ous petty attempts at annoyance. 
Discontent was rife in Afghanistan, 
even when the general impression 
amongst the English officers there, 
was, that the country was quiet and 
the people satisfied. Col(|^l Herring 
was murdered ncai* Gha^; a chief 
named Say ad Ilassim rebelled,’ but 
was subdued, and his fort taken, by 
Colonel Orchard and the gallant Ma- 
jor Macgrcgoi*. 

It was at tliLs critical period that 
news came to Kabul of Dost Moham- 
med’s cscai)e from Dokhara. The 
Shah of Poivsia had rebuked the IJok- 
hara ambassailorfor his master’s harsh 
treatment of the Amir, whereupon the 
latter was allowed more liberty, of 
which he took advantage to escape. 
On the road his horse knocked up, 
but he luckily fell in with a caravan, 
and obtained iv place in a camel -bas- 
ket. The caravan was searched by 
the emissaries of the King of Bok- 
hara, but the Amir had coloured his 
white beard with ink, and thus avoid- 
ed detection. lie was received with 
open arms by the Mir of Shahar Sabz 
and the Yali of Khulam, and held 
counsel wdth those two chiefs and 
some other adherents as to the course 
he should adopt. It was resolved to 
make an attempt to recover Kabul, 
and measures were taken to collect 
money, men, and horses. The mo- 
ment appeared favourable for theenter- 
prise ; the Afghan chiefs and people 
were discontented, and there were dis- 
turbances in Kohistau. Sir William 
MacNaglitcu knew not whomto trust; 
and a vast number of arrests were 
made on suspicion, some without the 
slightest cause, which increased the 
disaffection and want of confidenee. 
On the 30th of August hostilities 
commenced with an attack by Afzal 
Khan on the British post at Bajgah. 
It was repulsed, and on the ISth of 
September the Amir and the Yali of 
JChulam were routed by Colonel Deu- 
nie. Dost Mohammed fled to Kohis- 
tan, many of whoso chief inliabitants 
rallied round his standard, until he 
found himself at the bead of five. 
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thousand men. He might have ang- 
ftientcd this number, but for the ex-. 
Ortions of Sir A. Bumcs and Mohan 
Lai, who sent ^ents into the revolt- 
ed country with money tcf buy up 
the inhabitants. This became known 
amongst the Amir's followers, and 
rendered him distrustful of them ; for 
he feared they would be unable to 
withstand the temptations held out, 
and would betray him, in hopes of a 
large reward. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber occurred % skirmish between the 
Amir’s forces and the troops under 
General Sale and Shah Zadah, in 
which the 2d cavalrjr were routed, 
and several English officers lulled, or 
severely wounded. Notwithstanding 
this slight advantage, and a retrograde 
movement effected the same night by 
the united British and Afghan divi- 
rSion, the Amir felt himself so insecure, 
fearing oven assassination at the hand 
of the Kohistanis, that, on the even- 
ing of the 30th November, he gave 
himself up to SirAVilliam MacNagh- 
ten at Kabul, lie w^as delighted with 
the kind and generous reception he 
met, and wrote to Afzal Khan and 
his other 90ns to join him. After a 
few days, the necessary arrangements 
being completed, he was sent to In- 
dia. 

The Amir a prisoner, the chief ap- 
parent obstacle to the tranquillity of 
Afghanistan was removed, and it was 
not unreasonable to suppose that Shah 
Shuja would tlTenceforward sit undis- 
turbed upon the throne of his ances- 
tors. Unfortunately such anticipa- 
tions were erroneous. Had Dost 
Mohammed remained at large, any 
harm he could have done would have 
been inferior to that occasioned by 
the injudicious measures of the Bri- 
tish agents. These measures, as Mo- 
han Lai asserts, with, wc fear, too 
much truth, were the very worst that 
could be devised for the attainment of 
th^tends proposed. The Afghan cha- 
racter was misunderstood, Afghan cus- 
toms and institutions wore interfered 
with, and Afghan prejudices shocked. 
Certain things there were, which it 
would have been good policy to wink 
at, or appear ignorant of. The con- 
trary course was adopted. On the 
field of Parvan, where the combat of 
the 2d November took place, a bag 
of letters was found, compromising a 


large number of chi^fii and Inflnential 
Kabulis. The Avtiiv haying surrend- 
ered, and as ,ii^ was not intended to 
punish these persons, the^wisest plan 
would have been to suppress the let- 
ters entirely [ bdt this was not done, 
and the disclosure ednsed a vast deal 
of mistrust on the part of the sus- 
pected chiefs towards the English. It 
also gave a stimulus to a practice 
then v^y prevalent in Kabul, that of 
forging letters from persons of note, 
with a view to compromise the sup- 
posed writers, and to procure for the 
forgers money and English friendship. 
Much mischief was done by these let- 
ters, some of which were fabrica,ted by 
Afghans enjoying the favour and coii- 
fidency of Sir A. Burncs and Sir W. 
MacNaghten. 

On the repealed solicitations of the 
English, the Vazir Mulla Shakur 
was dismissed. His successor, Nizam- 
uUDaulah, was almost forced upon the 
Siiah, whose power was thus rendered 
contemptible in the eyes of the Af- 
ghans. The new minister took his 
orders rather from the British agents 
than from his nominal master — going 
cver}^ day to the former to report 
what he had done, caring nothing for 
the good or bad opinion of the nation, 
or for the will of the Shah, whose 
mandates he openly disobeyed. Hav- 
ing committed an oppressive act, by 4 
depriving a Sayad of his land, 
Shuja repeatedly enjoined him to re- 
store the property to its rightful 
owner. He paid no attention to these 
injunctions; and at last the Shah told the 
suppliant, when lie again came to him 
for redress, “ that he had no power 
over the Vazir, and therefore that the 
Sayad should curse him, and not 
trouble the Shah any more, because 
he was no more a Sing but a slave.’^ 
By bribes to the newswriters of the 
envoy and Sir A. Bumes, Nizam-ul- 
Daulah endeavoured to keep bis mis- 
deeds from the cars of those ofiicers. 
Nevertheless, they became known to 
them through Mohan Lai and others ; 
but Sir A. Barnes “ felt himself in an 
awkward position, and considered it 
impossible to cause the dismissal of 
one whose nomination he had with 
great pains so recently recommend- 
ed.’* 

A reform in tbe military depart- 
ment, recommended by Sii' A. Barnes, 
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caused immense bitterness and ill- 
biood 'amongst the chiefs, whose re- 
tinnes were compulsorily diminished, 
the men who were to be retained, and 
those who were to be dismissed, be* 
ing selected by a British officer. This 
was looked upon as an outrageous 
insult and grievous humiliation. The 
i-ediiction was effected, also, in a harsh 
and arbitary manner, without con- 
oideratiou for the pride of the chiefs 
and warriors, by whom all these 
offences were treasured up, to be one 
day bloodily revenged. Other inno- 
vations speedily followed and in- 
creased their*discontent ; until at last 
they were reduced to so deplorable a 
position that they waited in a body 
upon Shah Shuja to complain of it. 
The Shah imprudently replied, that 
he was king by title only, not by 
power, and that the chiefs were 
cowards, and could do nothing. These 
W’^ords Mohan Lai believes were not 
spoken to stiuiiilate the chiefs i.o 
open rebellion, but merely to induce 
them to such acts as might convince 
the English of the bad policy of their 
reforms and other measures. But the 
Shah bad miscalculated the eflect of 
his dangerous hint. After the inter- 
view with him, at the end of Septem- 
ber 18 il, the chiefs assembled, and 
sealed an engagement, written on the 
cleaves of the Koran, binding them- 
^selves to rebel against the existing 
jjfovemraent, as the sole way to aniii- 
hiiato British influence in Kabul. 
Mohan Lai was informed of this plot, 
and reported it to Sir A. Burncs, wiio 
attached little importance to it, and 
refused to permit the seizure of the 
Koran, whence the names of the con- 
spirators might have been learned. 
It bas been frequently stated, that 
neither Burnes noi MacNaghten had 
timely information of the discontent 
and conspiracy of the chiefs. Mohan 
Lai affirms the contrary, and supports 
his assertion by extracts from letters 
written by those gentlemen. Pride of 
power, he says, and an unfortunate 
spirit of rivalry, prevented them from 
taking the necessaiy measures to meet 
the outbreak. Sir A. Barnes thought 
that to be on the alert would show 
timidity, whilst carelessness of the 
alarming reports then afloat would 
prove intrepidity, and produce favour- 
, able results* But it was not tho mo- 


ment for such speculations. A circular 
letter was secretly sent round to all 
the Burrani and Persian chiefs in 
Kabul and the suburbs, falsely stating 
that a plan was on foot td seize them 
and send them to India, whither Sir 
W. MacNaghten was about to proceed 
as governor of Bombay, The authors 
of this atrocious forgery were after- 
wards discovered. They were three 
Afghans of bad character and con- 
siderable cunning, who had been em- 
ployed by the Vazir, by the envoy, 
and by Sir A. Burnes. Their object was 
to produce a revolt, in which they 
might make themselves conspicuous 
as friends of the English, and so ob- 
tain reward and distinction. They 
had been wont to derive advantage 
from revolutions and outbreaks, and 
were eager for another opportunity 
of making money. Their selfish and 
abominable device was tho spark ^to 
the train. It caused a prompt ex- 
plosion. The chiefs again assembled, 
resolved upon instant acliou, and 
fixed upon its plan. It was decided 
to begin by an.attack upon the houses 
of Sir A. Burnes and the other English 
officers resident in the city. For fear 
of discovery, not a moment was to be 
lost. Tho following day, the 2d of 
November, was to witness the out- 
break. 

And now, at the eleventh hour, 
fresh intimations of the approaching 
danger were conveyed to those whom 
it threatened. Two persons informed 
Sir A. Burnes of it ; and one of the 
conspirators more than hinted it to 
Mohan Lai, who had boasted to him 
that the Ghilzais were pacified by 
Major Maegregor, and that Sir Kobert 
Sale was on his victorious march to 
Jcllalabad. The conspirator laughed, 
“ To-morrow morning,” he said, ‘‘the 
very door you now sit at will be in 
flames of fire ; and yet still you pride 
yourselves in saying that you are 
safe!” , # 

“ I told all this,” says Mohan Lai, 
“ to Sir Alexander Burnes, whose 
reply w tis, that wo must not let the 
people suppose we were frightened, and 
that he will see what he can do in the 
cantonment, wliither ho started im- 
mediately. Whilst I ^as talking with 
Sir A. Burncs, an anonymous note 
reached him in Persian, confirming 
what he had heard from me and from 
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other sources, on which ho said, ‘ The 
time is arrived that we must leave 
this country.’” The time for that 
was already past. 

The disastrous occurrences in Af- 
ghanistan, on and subsequently to the 
3d of November 1841 , are so recent, so 
well-known, and have been so much 
written about, that any thing beyond a 
passing reference to them is here un- 
necessary. Mohan Lai’s account of 
^e deaths of Sir A. Burnes, Charles 
Bumes, Sir W. MacNaghten, and Shah 
Shuja, is interesting, as arc also some^ 
details of his own escapes and adven- 
tures during the insurrection. From 
the roof of his house he witnessed the 
attack upon that of Sir A. Burnes, and 
the death of Lieutenant H; Burnes, 
who slew six Afghans before he 
himself was cut to pieces. Sir Alex- 
ander was murdered without resist- 
ance, having previously tied his cravat 
over his eyes, in order not to see the 
blows that put an end to his existence.' 
Mohan Lai himself narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of the man who 
subsequently murdered Shah Shuja ; 
but he was rescued by an Afghan 
friend, and concealed in a harem. 
Afterwards, whilst prisoner to Akhbar 
Khan, he did good service id sending 
information to the English generals 
and political agents, and hiially in 
negotiating the release of the Kabul 
captives. For all these matters wS 
refer our readers to the closing chap- 
ters of his book, and return to Dost 
Mohummed. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, the Aiflir 
was treated by I^rd Auckland with 
great attention and respect, an income 
of three lakhs of rupees was allotted 
to him, and he was taken to see the 
curiosities of the city, the naval and 
military stores, &c. All these things 
greatly struck him, and he was heard 
to say, that had ho known the extra- 
ordinary power and resources of the 
I^llsh, he would never have opposed 
them. After a while, his health suf- 
ferred from the Calcutta climate ; he 
became greatly alarmed about him- 
self, and begged to be allowed to join 
his family at Loodianah. He was sent 
to the upper provinces, and afterwards 
to the hills, where the temperature 


W'as cool and somewhat similar to 
that of his own country. During the 
Kabul insurrection he managed to 
keep up a communication with his son 
Akhbar, whom he strongly advised to 
destroy the English by every means 
in his power. 

When the British forces re-entered 
Afghanistan to punish its inhabitants 
for the Kabul massacres, Prince Fatah 
Jang, son of the murdered Shah Shuja^ 
was pfaced upon the throne. But 
when he found that his European sup- 
porters, after accomplishing the work of 
chastisement, were about to evacuate 
the country with a precipitation which, 
it has been said, “ resembled almost 
as much the retreat of an army de- 
feated as the march of a body of con- 
querors,”* he hastened to abdicate 
his short-lived authority. He was too 
good a Judge of the chances, to await 
the departure of the British and the 
arrival of Akhbar Khan, and preferred 
taking off bis crown himself to having 
it taken off by somebody else, with 
his head in it. His brother, Prince 
Shahpur, a mere boy, was then seated 
upon the throne, and left at the mercy 
of his enemies. His reign was veiy 
brief. As the English marched from 
Kabul, Akhbar Khan approached it, 
and the son of Shuja had to run away, 
with loss of property and risk of life. 
“By such a precipitate withdrawal from ^ 
Afghanistan,” says Mohan Lai, “ we 
did not show an honourable sentiment 
of courage, but we disgracefully placed 
many friendly chiefs in a serious di- 
lemma. There were, certain chiefs 
whom we detached from Akhbar Khan, 
pledging our honour and word to re- 
ward and protect them ; and I could 
hardly show my face to them at the 
time of our departure, when they 
came full of tears? saying, that * we 
deceived and punished our friends, 
causing them to stand against their 
own countrymen, and then leaving 
them in the mouths of lions.’ As soon 
as Mohammed Akhbai* occupied Ka- 
bul, he tortured, imprisoned, extorted 
money from, and disgraced, all those 
who had taken our side. 1 shall con- 
sider it indeed a great miracle and a 
divine favour, if hereafter any trust 
ever bo placed in the word and pro- 
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miso of the authorities of tlie British 
government throughout Afghanistan 
and Tnrkistan.” 

When it at last became evident that 
tiie feeble and talentless Sadozais 
were unable to hold the reins of 
power in Afghanistan, or to contend, 
with any chance of success, against 
the energy and indnence of the Barak- 
zai chiefs, Dost Mohammed was re- 
leased, and allowed to^return to his 
own country. On his way lie con- 
cluded a secret treaty of alliance with 
Sher Singh, the Maharajah of tho 
Punjaub, and from Lahore was es- 
coited by the Sikhs to the Kliaibar 
pass, where Akhbar Khan and other 
Afghan chiefs received him. 'Jhe 
Amiris exultation at again ascending 
his throne knew no bounds. Un- 
schooled by adversity, he very soon 
recommenced his old system of ex- 
tortion, and made himself so unpo- 
pular, that he was once fired at, but 
escaped. He now enjoys his authorify 
and tho superiority of his family, fear- 
less of invasion from W est or East. 

Although Akhbar Klian, of all tho 
Amiris sons, has the greatest influence 
in Afghanistan, and renown out of it, 
his elder brother, Afzal Khan, is, we 


are informed, greatly his superior in 
judgment and nobility of character. 
Mohan Lai predicts a general commo- 
tion in Kabul when Dost «Mohammed 
dies. If Any one of his brothers, the 
chiefs of Qandhar, or Sultan Moham* 
med Khan, tho ex-chief of Pesha- 
var, be then alive, he will attempt 
to seize Kabul, and many of the Af- 
ghan nobles, some even of the Amiris 
sons, will lend him their support against 
Akhbar Khan. The popular candi- 
date, however, the favourite of th^ 
people, ofthcchicfs, andof hisrehitions, 
the Barakzais, is Afzal Khan. Akhbar 
will be supported by his brothers — the 
sons, that is to say, of his own mother 
as well as of the Amir. Perhaps the 
Tvhole territory of Kabul will be di- 
vide<l into small independent princi- 
palities, governed by the different sons 
of Dost Mohammed. At any rate, 
tliere can be little doubt that at hia 
death wars and intrigues, p bin derings 
and assassinations, will again distract 
the country, 'llie crown tliat was 
won by the crimes of the father, vrill, 
in all probability, bo shattered and 
pulled to pieces by the dissensions 
and rivalry of the childi'en. 
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ON THE OPERATION OP THE ENGLISH IHDOR-LAWS. 


The time has arrived when the 
modes of administering the poor-law 
in England and Wales must undergo 
inquiry and revision. Twelve years 
have elapsed, since the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act became the law of 
the laud ; and during the period many 
changes have been made. In many 
cases, the new arrangements of the‘ 
Poor-Law Commissioners have been 
adopted without a murmur. In some 
cases, they have met with continued 
but fruitless opposition, lii others, 
they have been re.sisted with success. 
During the whole period a war has 
raged, in wdiich no two of the com- 
batants have used the same weapons, 
or drawn them in the same cause. 
One has adduced particular cases of 
hardsliip, suffering, and death, as the 
results of the new system. Another 
has collected statistics, and referred 
to depauperised counties. And yet 
the same number of cases of hardship 
and suffering may have occurred be- 
fore although unrecorded and 

unknown. Nor does it follow, because 
the official returns from agricultural 
counties may show a diminished 
number of pau])ors, or a diminished 
expenditure, that the residue have 
been able to earn their bread .as 
independent labourers. No period 
appears to have been assigned when 
the results of the new system should 
be examined. Successive govern- 
ments have kept aloof from fear, imtil 
an accident led to important disclo- 
sures, and an inquiry is now inevit- 
able. The Poor-Law Commissioners 
have been invested with extraordi- 
nai’y and dangerous powers. ^ They 
possess the united powers of Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. Their most im- 
perfectly-considered resolutions have 
thS force of an act of parliament, or 
rather, ten-fold more force — it being 
their duty, first, to ascertain what 
ought to be the law — then to make the 
law — then to enforce it — and ihen^ after 
the elapse of time^ to report upon its 
success or failure. It would bo diffi- 
cult for the wisest to exercise powers 
like these beneficially ; and it is to 
be feared that abuses have crept in. 
And when we find that men, who 


have hitherto upheld the system, now 
demand inquiry in their place in parlia- 
ment, and the ministers who were 
concemed in the establishment of the 
system, promising either to trithdraw 
opposition to the demand, or to amend 
the laws themselves, we may be as* 
surejj iTiat the topic at the present 
time, as regards tJie administration 
of Ilelief to the Poor iu England and 
Wales, is Inquiry and Kovision. 

The subject matter of this a^Jicle 
must be suggestive, rather than affir- 
mative. Even at this time of day, it 
would be presumptuous to take up a 
commanding or decided position. The 
old system was rotten. The good it 
contained was choked up w'ith weeds; 
the pruning knife has been applied 
unsparingly ; and it is to be feared 
tlfht gootl w^ootl has been cut away. 
Ncwarraiigemcuts have been devised 
with practical shrewdness, to displace 
clearly# recognised evils ; but, with 
these practical improvements, certain 
economic theories have been specula- 
tively tried ; and it is likely that evils 
have sprung up ; so that those who 
proclaim so loudly tljat every part of 
the new arrangements is either naught 
or vicious, and those who affirm that 
the old methods were all good, arc 
remote from the truth, which, prdjpi^ 
bly, lies somew here between the two. 

"The subject being set apart for in- 
quiry, the question arises — How can 
a subject which has so many phases 
be advantageously considered ; to 
whom must w^e go for information ; 
and to w hat matters should the atten- 
tion be chietiy directed ? It is to these 
questions this artlble wdll attempt to 
provide answers. To the first ques- 
tion — ^To whom must we go for infor- 
mation ? — the answer is obvious. To 
all w'ho are engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the law, and chiefly to 
those who have to do wdth those 
departments where evils may bo sup- 
posed to exist. And, in order to 
answer the second, tlio subject must bo 
divided into classes, and the mode of 
operation of the law in each must be 
sketched. The reader will then be 
able to see for himself, and judge 
whether the matters referred to are 
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not those which most imperatively 
demand inquiry. 

The several parishes, townships, 
chapelries, and hamlets of England 
and Wales, whether grouped into 
Unions or not, may be usefully dis- 
tributed into three classes. 

Tile First Class includes “ parishes, 
townships', chapelries, and hamlets,” 
grouped into Unions, in which the 
pajudoJtion hears a small proportion to 
the number of acres they comprise^ 


The Second Class includes small po- 
pulous parishes, grouped into Unions, 
in which the population hears a large 
proportion to the number of statute 
acres they cover, ^ 

The Third Clau consists of large 
single parishes^ in which the popula- 
tion hears a large proportion to the 
number of acres. 

The following diagram will explain 
this classitication : . 


CorsTY. 
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98 
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72 
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« 
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I 
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... 


These divisions of territory may be 
regarded from different points of view. 
They may be seen through the media 
of statute-books, reports, returns, and 
statistics; or they may be actually 
surveyed. Each course has its pecu- 
cnUar dangers. The mind, occupied 
v(|pi matters of detail and routine 
occurrences, is 4ipt to lose in compre- 
hensiveness as much as it gains in 
minute exactness. To avoid this 
danger the mind must, soar as the 
facts accumulate. It must regard 
thenas sometimes from the height of 
one theory, and sometimes from the 
height of another. For the mind be- 
comes tinged with* the hue of what- 
ever is frequently presented to it. 
Opinions even are hereditary. And 
every set of facts leads to a different 
conclusion, according to the texture 
of the minds they pass through. Re- 
fer .to the facts connected with the 
Condition of the poor, which have 
been proclaimed during the last few 
years ; and then reflect to what con- 
'/tradictory opinions they have led. 

man of strong benevolent feel- 
. Sags deduces one infer^co. The po- 
litico-economical theorist deduces 
another. And the man of practice 


and experience is as likely to be de- 
luded as either. Ho sees destitution 
so frequently connected with impni- 
dence, laziness, and crime, that he is 
apt to believe that the union is indis- 
soluble. Ills mind has never em- 
braced a general idea, or traced ef- 
fects to causes, or distinguished them, 
the one from the other. And in this 
matter, where the causes and effects 
arc so complicated, and entangled by 
their mutual reaction, ho is likely to 
be at fault. Then the man of pure 
benevolence sees only the pain, and 
demands only the means of immediate 
relief. And the political economist 
tells us, “ That the law which would 
enforce charity can fix no limits, 
either to the ever-increasing wants 
of a poverty which itself has created, 
or to the insatiable desires and de- 
mands of a population which itself 
hath corrupted and led astray.” 

In the First Class, the parishes arc 
large, thinly populated, and situated 
generally in rural districts. In some 
cases, the Union includes a countiy 
town ; the neighbouring parishes and 
hamlets being connected with it. The 
total number of parishes may bo 
eighteen or twenty. In otlier cases, 
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the Union consists of about twenty-five 
parishes, townships, hamlets, and 
chapelries. In some instances, the 
population of the parishes are collected 
into so many villages, which are dis- 
tant ft-om each other. In others, the 
entire surface of the country is sprink- 
led thinly with cottages. The com- 
munications are by high-roads, and 
muddy lanes, over high hills, and 
through bogs and marahes, and by 
bridle-roads and footpaths — 

O’er muirs and mosses many, O.’* 

In each of these Unions, the manage- 
ment of the relief fund is confided to a 
Board, consisting of resident rate- 
payers, and resident country magis- 
trates. The former are guardians by 
election, and the latter ex-olficio. 
The Board is completed by the addi- 
tion of the church-wardens and over- 
seers. The chairman is generally the 
most distinguished, and the vice- 
chairman the most active man in 
the Union. The chairman regulates 
the proceedings of the Board, and as- 
certains its resolutions. The clerk 
records them. The relief which ap- 
plicants arc to receive, is determined 
by the Board *, except that which is 
given by certain oflicers in cases of 
** sudden and urgent necessity.” The 
management of the Union-house is 
invested in the master — a paid officer. 
His duties arc ascertained and fixed. 
Ho is liable to dismissal by the joint 
resolution of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners and the Guardians, or by the 
order of the Commissioners alone. It 

also the duty of the master to at- 
tend to such cases of destitution as 
may be presented at the Union-House 
gale ; and, if their necessities be of a 
sudden and urgent cliaractcr, to ad- 
mit them into the house. It may be 
remarked here, that information is 
wanted upon this point. The question 
is not, by what general term may the 
cases be designated, whether sudden 
or urgent, but what the circumstances 
of the cases really are, which are so 
relieved. The answers to the ques- 
tion would throw light upon the 
relation subsisting between a strict 
work- house system and the increase 
of vagrancy. To continue. The sick 
poor arc confided to the care of the 
medical officer; and the out-door 
relief is chiefly administered by^the 


relieving-officer. His duties in rural 
Unions are as follows : — ^To pay or de- 
liver such amounts of money or food 
as the Board may have ordered the 
poor to receive, at the villages, ham- 
lets, and cottages where they may 
reside. He must visit the poor at 
their homes. Ho receives applica- 
tions for relief; and when the necessity 
is sudden and urgent, he relieves 
the c^se promptly with food. He 
must report upon the circumstances 
of each case, and keep accounts. For 
neglect of duty, he is liable to penal 
consequences, and to dismissal, in 
the same way as the master. The 
average number of parishes, town- 
ships, and hamlets committed to the 
care of the relicving-oflicer may be 
about twenty. The reader may be 
able, from his local knowledge, to pic- 
ture this Union, and give it a name. 

The Union then consists of twenty 
parishes. The Union-house is pretty 
central, and situated near a small 
market-town. The meetings of the 
Board are held in the Union-house, 
and upon the market-day; because 
then the guardians, churchwardens, 
and overseers, after having transacted 
their private business, may conveni- 
ently perform their ]niblic duties. At 
thel£tst meeting of the Board of Guar- 
dians, certain poor persons appeared 
before them, and were ordered to be 
relieved with money or fbod, at a 
specific rate, and for a specified tlwer. 
The relieving-officer resides in that 
part of the Union from whence he can 
reach the most distant and opposite 
points with nearly equal facility. Ho 
divides his district into rounds, and 
each occupies the greatest portion of a 
day. At the end of each week ho will 
have visited the whole of the twenty 
parishes. 

The Board met yesterday, and to- 
day the relieving- officer’s week began. 
By the conditions of his appointment, 
he must have a horse .and chaise. 
The contractor for bread is bound to 
deliver it at the home of the pauper ; 
he must therefore provide man and 
horse, and they accompany the re- 
lieving- officer. They set out on the 
first day’s journey ; they arrive at 
the fii-st hamlet on the route, and 
stop at a cottage door. Around it 
and 'Within it the destitute poor o^ tim 
hamlet are assembled. Each receives 
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his allowance of money and bread. 
But a group has collected about the 
door, whose names are not on the 
relief- list. One woman tells the re- 
lieving- officer that her husband Is ill 
with fever, and her children are with- 
out food. He knows the family ; he 
hastens down the lane, and across 
the field, and enters the labourer's 
hut. The man is really ill, and there 
are too evident signs of destitution. 
A written order is given on theSnedi- 
cal officer to attend the case, and 
necessary relief is given. The man 
who now approaches the officer with 
such an air of overbearing insolence, 
or fawning humility, is also an appli- 
cant. He is known at the village 
beer-shop, and by the "farmer as ii 
man who can work, but will not; 
he is the last man employed in the 
parish ; his hovel is visited— it is a 
scene of squalid misery. What is to 
be done? He may be relieved tem- 
porarily with bread, or admitted intd 
the Union-house, or he is directed to 
attend the Board. The relieving 
officer then proceexls to his ne?4t sta- 
tion. Tliere a larger supply of bread 
awaits him, for he is now in a popu- 
lous parish. The poor of the place 
are assembled at the church door, and 
the relief is given in the vestry- room. 
Hie applications aiie again received 
and disposed of. He then rides to 
the cottages of the sick and the aged, 
and* again continues his route. He 
docs not proceed far before he is hailed 
by the labourer in the field, who tells 
him of some solitary’ person w ho is 
without medical aid. By-and-by, he 
is stopped by the boy wdio has long 
waited for him on the stile, and begs 
him to come and see his mother; 
and the farmer's man, on the farmer's 
horse, gives him further news of dis- 
ease, destitution, or death. He com- 
petes his day’s journey before the 
evening. To-morrow another route 
is taken ; and thus he proceeds from 
day to day, and from month to month, 
through summer's heat and winter's 
cold. 

Th» number of medical officers in 
a Union varies. In some cases, 
where there are two relieving- offi- 
cers, there are four medical officers. 
The medical officer resides within the 
limits of the Union. He is not pre- 
vented from attending to his private 


practice, and he does not therefore 
reside in a central position, or at the 
nearest point to his pauper patients ; 
he is supplied with a list of persons 
who are in receipt of relief, and lie is 
bound to attend these without an 
order ; he must also attend to cases 
upon the receipt of a written order 
from the relieving-officer or the over- 
seer ; ho regulates the diet of his pa- 
tients, and he is paid by a salary, and 
by fees in certaiu cases. 

There are contradictory opinions 
respecting the efficiency of this S 3 'stem. 
Some say that the amount of remu- 
neration is madec|iiate to insure qua- 
lified persons, and otliers that the 
qualifications are secured by the re- 
quisition of recognised diplomas. 

If we inquire of those among the 
peasantry who have never received 
parochial relief, or even of the yco- 
maurj'^, we find that in many dis- 
tricts, and especially those of wdiich 
we are now' speaking, it is a difficult 
matter to obuin immediate medical 
aid ; and if this consideration have 
.any weight, lhc*system would appear 
satisfactory, i>roviding always the 
overseers perform tlieir duty wdien 
applied to. It would be desirable to 
ascertain whether there are any re- 
strictions in the issue of medical 
orders. As regards relieving the poor 
with food, there are many who say, 
that, in so doing, the very evil is 
cjeated which we are endeavouring 
to destroy. But this is not said with 
respect to medical relief. The la- 
bouring man with his family may 
cam an average wage of from 7s. to 
128. per week. The most prudent 
cannot save much, and those savings 
arc invested in the purchase of a 
stack of wood, a sack of meal, a crop 
of potatoes, a stye of pigs, or a cow. 
His savings might enable him to pro- 
vide food for Ills family during illness, 
btit they would be totally insufficient to 
pay for medicine and medical aid. It 
W'oiild be desirable to ascertain where 
and to what extent medical clubs and 
dispensaries exist, and what means the 
agricultural labourer, in tbinly popu- 
lated districts; possesses for obtaimu)^ 
gratuitous medical aid. 

It w^ould be well, too, if Boards of 
Guardiaus would remember that their 
duties have not ended when they 
have disposed of the cases on each 
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board-day. They have to do with 
pauperism, not only as it exists to- 
day, but as it may exist next month 
or next year; and therefore they have 
to do with its causes, as well as its 
existing results. This truth is just 
now occupying the minds of states- 
men^ and it is to be hoped that it 
may receive the attention of Boards 
of Guardians. Sanatory regulations 
will decrease pauperism. Many men 
have been destroyed, aud their families 
pauperised, by uncovered sewers in 
thickly populated lanes and alleys ; 
and much disease has been engendered 
by the want of facilities for cleanli- 
ness. And so also has much pauper- 
ism been engendered by the drain 
upon the resources of the poor man 
during a long illness. Could not this 
be remedied, and that without weak- 
ening the feeling of independence? 
And why might not a Board of 
Guardians be allowed, or compelled, to 
contribute a given sum to any dis- 
pensary or medical club which may 
be governed by certain rules duly 
cer tided V 

We must now refer to the church- 
wardens and overseers of the several 
parishes of this rural Union. Tlie 
question with respect to them is, do 
they receive the applications of the 
poor in their respective parishes, and 
deal with them in the same way as 
the relieving- officer V It would not be 
a sufficient answer to quote acts of 
parliament, or lisSts of duties. It is 
doubtless of importance to know that, 
according to law, the duty of reliev- 
ing in cUses of sudden and urgent 
necessity is still reserved to the over- 
seer, But it is of equal importance 
to ascertain whethci’, in those exten- 
sive or thinly populated parishes 
where the relieving- officer may reside 
many a weary mile distant from the 
cottage of the destitute, any check, 
or hinderance, or heavy discoiwage- 
ment has been offiered to the overseer 
in his attempt to perform his duty. 
We can easily conceive the farmer 
overseer, before 1834, riding over the 
fields of his pai'ish, and meeting one 
of the poor cottagers, at once reliev- 
ing him with a piece of money, and 
taking no further note of the circum- 
stance than was necessary to prevent 
his forgetting to repay' himself. And 


we can understand how the same 
overseer, under the new system, when 
men to whom he has been accustomed 
to look up with deference are united 
with him in the administration of 
relief, may not trouble himself to 
inquire into, or care to exercise, the 
rights reserved to him. Or he may 
find that he has something more to 
do than merely to enter the amount 
in his pocket-book. He may have to 
report ihe case to the relieving- ofllccr, 
or to defend it at the Board — neither 
ol[ 'which acts his literary habits, his 
opportunities, bis patience, or his 
ability to speak before the magnates 
of his district in Board assembled, 
may dispose him to perform. In other 
cases, where these considerations may 
have no weight, the overseer may be 
of opinion, since paid officers have 
been ap]>ointed to do the duty, and 
are paid to do it, that they are the 
proper persons to perform it. 

* In thus referring to the duties of 
overseers, it must not be supposed 
that a recurrence to the old system is 
aimed* at. It is a common opinion 
that the Union system is diametrically 
opposed to the old parochial system. 
And it seems to be too generally 
thought that relief should be given 
through paid agency. But this is not 
so. The power to relieve, in cases of 
sudden and urgent necessity, still rests 
Tvith the overseers. But the law has 
deprived the ovci’secr of the power to 
give permanent relief. It willfiot allow 
him to give a regular weekly allowance. 
The question the overseer has to do with 
is not whether labourer Miles shall 
receive, for a number of consecutive 
weeks or months, a certain sum, but 
whether he should not receive relief 
at this moment, his necessities being 
sudden aud urgeiiX. The question of 
permanent relief is no longer a subject 
of personal controversy and irritation 
between the labourer and the farmer. 
It is now a question between the 
labourer and the Board. What he 
shall receive no longer depends upon 
the will of a single person, but upon 
the collective will of a number so 
great, that personal partialities and 
prejudices can scarcely have place. 
The system, in this respect, assures 
justice alike to the rate-payer and 
the indigent poor. It stands between 
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the poor man and the overseer ; and 
fdso between the overseer and the 
sturdy threatening vagrant. 

But it is desirable to know whether 
the dereliction of duty by overseers 
has been of frequent occurrence, and 
whether there has been any want of 
care oi* disposition on the part of the 
authorities to facilitate its exercise. 
That the relief given must be duly 
recorded and accounted for, is quite 
clear. Now, do the means for doing 
this equal those given to the relieving- 
Officer, who requires them less? Then, 
again, have arrangements been duly 
made to enable overseers to relieve in 
food ? Is the loaf or the meat at hand ? 
Can it bo had from the nearest shop? 
Or must it be brought from the store 
of the contractor, who cannot always 
reside in the next village? In fact, 
must the destitute person w'ait for the 
periodical visit of the rclieving-officcr, 
and is the duty of the overseer thus 
made a superfluity ? 

It is likely that the dweller in cities 
may not sufficiently estimate the im- 
portance of this topic. In a populous 
mty, howev^ sudden the casualty 
may be to which a fellow-creature 
may fall a victim, the means of relief 
are within a stone's-throw from the 
spot. But the case is diflerent in 
that wide expanse of level country 
wiiich opens to the view of the pedes- 
trian as he gains the summit of the 
hill. The plain is dotted with solitary 
cottageSjKliamlets, and villages. The 
town is just perceptible in the distance. 
But its hum and its chimes arc un- 
heard. The Union-house loses its 
barrack-like appearance by its re- 
moteness. He descends, and “ goes 
on his way.*' He hears the voices of 
children, the song of birds; and he 
sees cottages embosomed” In trees, 
and those pictures which pastoral 
poete have so loved to paint, pass in 
panoramic o^er before him. He en- 
ters the cottage door; he sees the 
dampness of the walls ; ho feels the 
clayey coldness of the floors, and 
observes the signs of poverty. Wliilc 
pondering uppn these things, sensa- 
tion vacates its oflice, and imagina- 
tion in Uie ascendant ; material 
images fade away^ Now the fields, 
the and the entire air become 
covered and filled with drifting snow. 


Or, 

" The stillness of these frosty plains, 
Their utter stillness, and the silent graco 
Of yon ethereal summits, whife with 
snow, 

(.Whose tranquil pomp and spotless 
.purity 

Report of storms gone by 
To those who tread below.”) 

Or the winds howl, the biting sharp- 
ness of the frosty air nips the joints 
and shrivels the flesh, and the smok- 
ing smouldering Are has no power to 
control the winds w^hich nish across 
the room. The scene changes. The 
lowlands are flooded, and the waters 
reach to, and stagnate at the cottage 
door. The rains descend ; the air is 
saturated with w^ater; it chills the 
frame ; the heart beats languidly, and 
the soul of man stoops to the deaden- 
ing influence of the elements. Agues, 
rheumatism, and fevers prevail. The 
hardships of the season bear dow^ii 
old and young ; for the want of suffi- 
cient or nutritious food has shorn them 
of their strength. 

Upon awakening from this trance, 
“ which was not all a dream,” and 
reflecting how far aid is distant, even 
if it can be obtained from the near- 
est overseer, how forcibly must the 
thought occur— -what numbers suffer 
and die whose sufiering is unrelieved 
and unknown I If our pedestrian 
learn nothing from his trip for health 
and pleasure more than this, ho will 
have learnt enough to satisfy him 
that the point w^e have directed his 
attention to, viz. that the means of 
relief in rural districts should be made 
as ample as possible ; and that, there- 
fore, the right and duty of the over- 
seers to relieve promptly should be 
encouraged and zealously guarded. 

Reference must now be made to the 
notorious “ Prohibitory Order.” ' And 
in doing so, it is not to the order it < 
self, cither in its original or amended 
form, that the following remarks ai'e 
especially made, 'but to the practices 
which owe their origin to the enact- 
ments of the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act, to the Utopian expectations of 
many, that a strict work- house test 
would destroy pauperism, and to the 
explanations and reports of the Com- 
missioners themselves. The following 
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is tbo prohibitory in its latest and most 
humanised form : — 

“ jVrtiele I.— Every able-bodied per- 
son, male or female, requiring relief 
fi’om any parish within any of the said 
IJ nions, shall be relieved wholly in the 
work-house of the said Unions, together 
with such of the family of every such 
able-bodied person as may be resident 
with him or her, and may not be in 
employment, and together with the wife 
of every such able-bodied male person, 
if he be a married man, and if she be 
resident with him ; save and except in 
the following cases : — 

1st, Where such person shall require 
relief on account of sudden and 
urgent necessity.* 

2d,' Where such person shall require 
relief on account of any sickness, 
accident, or bodily or mental in- 
firmity, affecting such person, or 
any of his or her family. 

3d, Where such person shall require 
relief, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses, either wholly or in 
part, of tho burial of his or her 
family. « 

4th» Where such person, being a 
widow, shall be in tho iirst six 
months of her widowhood. 

5th, Where such person shall he a 
widow, and have a legitimate child 
or legitimate children dependent 
upon her, and incapable of earning 
his, her, or their livelihood, and no 
illegitimate child born after the 
comnicneement of her widowhood. 

0th, Where such person shall bo con- 
fined in any jail or place of safe 
custody. 

7th, Where the relief shall be requir- 
ed by the w ife, child, or children 
of any able-bodied man who shall 
be in tho service of her Majesty, 
as a soldier, sailor, or marine. 

8th, Where any able-bodied person, 
not being a. soldier, sailor, or ma- 
rine, not reside within the 
Union, but the wife, child, or child- 
ren, of such person shall reside 


within the same, tho Board of 
Guardians of the tlnioii, according 
to their discretion, may afford re- 
lief in the work- house to such 
wife, child, or children, or may 
allow out-door relief for any such 
child or children, being within the 
age of nurture, and resident with 
the mother within the Union.*’ 

Tho fifth exception, relating to wi- 
dows, ^ accompanied with a conrso 
of reasoning directed against its ap- 
plication ; and as it is to bo feared 
that the practice engendered ^ by a 
former order, in' which this exception 
had no place, may have becoifie ha- 
bitual, this exception will be treated 
as if it did not exist. Especial inqui- 
ries ouglit to be made, in order to as- 
certain whether widows with children 
arc generally allowed out-door relief. 

The immediate effect of this system 
of relief is a diminuXioii of expendi- 
ture. Hut we must look beyond the 
immediate effects. It is to be feared 
that great politico- social evils re- 
sult from this system. They have 
been aomewhat reduced in number, 
perhaps, by the new prohibitory or- 
der. Hut it is too probable that the 
original wound has left a scar. The 
evils are not on the surface, and strike 
the mind at intervals. Herhaps we 
may bo^struck with the fact, that our 
prisons arc filled with individuals who 
have been committed for slight of- 
fences, and for short periods ; and it 
may casuall}" appear, that tho work- 
house has something to do with it.- 
Then the question may occur, why 
the ordinary accommodation for way- 
farers ill the casual wards of work- 
houses has become insuflicient or less 
ample than formerly ? Or, ^vhen tra- 
velling, w’c may see whole families 
creeping along tffc roads apparently 
without object or aim ; and if, after 
giving them a coin, you ask them 
where they arc going to, and why 
they are going? you will be struck 


* " By sudden and urgent iioccssity, the Commissioners understand any case 
of destitution requiring instant relief, before the person can bo received into tho 
workhouse ; as, for example, when a person is deprived of the usual means of 
support, by means of fire, or storm, or inundation, or robbery, or riot, or any other 
similar cause, which he could not control, where it had occurred, and which it. 
would have been impossible or very difficult for him to foresee and preveist.”— i- 
Higlah Beport of the Poor-Law Commissioners. App. A. j No, 2. 
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with the vagueness of their replies. 
Wherever you meet them, you find 
they are going from this place to that; 
and if you were to meet them every 
day for a twelvemonth, the answers 
would always be as indefinite. At 
another time, we may be deeply con- 
cerned in the subject of prison disci- 
pline; and while studying reports, 
returns, and dietaries, the subject of 
workhouse discipline may ^ecome 
associated with it, and induce com- 
parisons. And it may come to our 
knowledge, that there is a vast body 
of pei;sou8 to whom it is a matter of 
indiflerence whether they are inmates 
of a prison or a workhouse. Or the 
mind may soar above the dull, cold, 
field of politics, and extend its re- 
searches to the pure regions of moral- 
ity, leaving the questions of sttienee 
for those of jihilosophy ; and then it 
will appear that there arc causes in 
operation, and results constantly 
flowing, which escape the ‘‘economic ’ 
eyes of assistant Commissioners. 

But we must avoid generali ties. W c 
Still rOtain our original ground, viz. 
the rural Union, with its large area 
and its thinly scattered population. 
The reader must accompany us to 
the rural Union, where the spirit of 
the prohibitory order exercises its 
most baneful influence. 

We saw the relieving- oflicer per- 
forming his round of duties. The poor 
were assembled at the cottage door. 
Two classes of applicants were then 
given. We must now, however, look 
deeper into human nature. The des- 
titute consist of the virtoous and the 
vicious, the vulgar and the refined. 
There stands an able-bodied man with 
his able-bodied wife, and his large 
healthy family. His weekly wages 
amount to nine shTllings per week. 
If he loses a week’s work he is desti- 
tute. He is now making an applica- 
tion to the relieving-ofiicer. But it is 
useless. He must walk to the Union, 
and become an inmate, where his din- 
ner awaits him.^ The man who now 
approaches the oificer is like the last, 
abia-bodiedandoutofwork; but, unlike 
hkn, he has aibidle, unthrifty, drunken 
wife. ^ He is always trembling on the 
confines of destitution ; and the in- 
stant^ is without work he is on the 
brink ^ starvation. His spirit is 


broken. His children are dirty and 
ragged, and appear emaciated without 
disease. He, too, mqst enter the 
Union. The next is a hard-foatpred ' 
man; — ^ 

A savage wildaess round him hung 

As of a dweller out of doors'; 

In his whole figure, and his mien^ 

A savage character was seen 

Of mountains and of dreary moors.*’ 

He does not seem to care whether 
relief is granted or not ; and we may 
hear him say, “I don’t want relief 
for myself, I can get my living some- 
how or other — but my wife and child 
musn’t starve. I shan’t go to the 
Union — I shall be ofl’— -and catch me 
who can.”— In the cottage, a woman 
is seated with her children, whose 
husband has done that which the 
other lias threatened to do. She may 
be industrious or idle, but she cannot 
support herself, thus suddenly thrown 
upon her own resources. Let us hope 
that she is allowed the benefit of the 
amended order. — There is the man 
whose children, are approaching the 
state of womanhood or manhood. He 
has work to do, and he does it. He 
could manage to eke out a subsistence 
for himself— for his habits are simple 
and frugal ; but his children are now 
a sore trial to him. His daughter has 
returned to his cottage with a child of 
shame. She has erred, but she can- 
not be turned from his door. She has 
tried to make tho father contribate to 
the support of the child, but without 
success. Poor ignorant creature, in- 
stead of taking a competent witness 
with her, when she asked the man to 
assist her, she was too anxious to 
hide her shame. Instead of patting 
questions to him, in order “ to get up” 
the corroborative evidence, she was 
too apt to spoil all by passionate 
upbraidings. ' And the% when she 
appeared before their i^rships the 
justices, she was too much abashed 
or excited, to enable her to develope 
those latent pow'ers of examination 
and cross-examination which the law 
supposes her to possess. Those who 
have witnessed those humiliating pro- 
ceedings in oiir petty courts of jus- 
tice, and seen the magistrate at one 
moment kindly acting as counsel for 
the girl, then fiillLug back to his posi- 
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tion as judge, aud observed the evi- 
dent helplessness of the girl, must 
have left the court with the impression 
that the whole affair is a disgusting 
&rce. She departs without, redress. 
The “ corroborative evidence” is de- 
clared insufficient. She goes to her . 
father's cottage. His heart compels 
him to give her shelter, and a place 
at his scanty board. But the smallest 
assistance cannot be rendered with 
impunity. And there he stands an 
applicant. He is told, “ you must 
come into the house.” “ But it is my 
daughter.” “ Then she must enter 
the Union.” And, if she does, there 
she must remain until her child dies, 
or her hair grows grey. — On the other 
side, and away from the rest, stands 
a coarse- featured man, who has often 
been an inmate of the county Jail. 
He is the smuggler on the coast, the 
footpad on the common, the poacher 
in the forest, the housebreaker, the 
horse- stealer, the sheep-slayer, or 
the incendiary. He may be any of 
these. lie demands his rights, and 
thioatens vengeance if .refused. — We 
turn from this group, and walk slowly 
to the Union-house, now visible in the 
distance ; and, in walking, the lime 
may be well employed in reflection. 
The thought which occurs with the 
greatest vividness is this — ^for the re- 
ception of such a gi’oup, what must 
the arrangements be *? There is the 
old man, honest but poor, who seeks 
there an asylum. There is the man 
old in sill and iniquity, as well as 
years. There is the able-bodied man 
and woman with their family. There 
is the able-bodied man with his 
drunken, unthrifty wife, and his ema- 
ciated children. There is the young 
girl, whom the season has thrown out 
of her ordinary field employment. 
There is the woman with her illegiti- 
mate child, either Leaf t- broken, or 
glorying in her shame. There is the 
girl, young in years but old in profli- 
gacy, suffering for her sins. There 
is the niati'on in her gi^een old age, 
the result of a life of industry aud 
prudence. And tlicre is the ruffian, 
and the thief, and the profligate va- 
grant, male aud female. N:uw what 
arrangements can be made for this 
assemblage, — ^the bad anxious to ob- 
tain temporary quarters, the good 
anxious to retain their homes ? 


Surely- they are not classed accord- 
ing to rules in which age, and sex, 
and state of health are the only prin- 
ciples ? The widow with the prosti- 
tute, the aged cottar with the aged 
vagi*aiit. If this were all, the moral 
consequences would not be so fearful. 
Does the young girl, who is now in- 
nocent, associate daily with her who 
has wandered over half the neigh- 
bouring counties, sinking lower, and 
lower ^ach journey? If so, poison 
will be instilled, which produces cer- 
tain moral death. Refer to any list, 
now seven years old, of the inmates 
of a workhouse, who were then aged 
from twelve to eighteen years, and 
then inquire what has become of them. 
Or inquire of those who have the ad- 
uiiiiistratlou in metropolitan parishes, 
or in manufacturing and* sea-port 
towns, how many of those unfortu- 
nates, scarcely yet arrived at the 
state of womanhood, and suffering 
fi^m loathsome diseases, were brought 
up, or were sometime inmates of one 
of these Unions. Then there are the 
childro© of all these ; — the children of 
the farm- labourer associating with 
those of the vagrant, who has quartered 
himself in the Union during the rains. 

The evils which this system occa- 
sions ai'e not, unfortunately, either to 
be seen or understood by the casual 
observer. Even our observer may 
suppose that all is well, after he has 
inspected the place. He sees every 
thing clean and in order. There are" 
no rags, no unshorn beards, no un- 
clean flesli. The ordinary concomi- 
tants of virtue are here present — by 
compulsion. The rags, the filthiness 
of place and person, are absent — by 
order. This is forgotten ; and, allow- 
ing the outward and visible to govern 
his judgment ratlTbr than the inward 
and spiritual, he leaves the place ex- 
claiming, “ Well ! this is not so bad 
after all ! ” The outside is indeed white, 
but it is the whiteneas of the sepul- 
chre. 

If this group is to be received into 
ono»building, there must be something 
peculiar in its arrangements. AU 
these persons are sulFeriiig, moi*© or 
less, from the want of food, or lodg- 
ing, or clothing, or medical aid. They 
are now ofieved the whole of^i^ieae 
blessings, and yet they do not feel 
blessed thereby. lie has no^ tbat 
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livelihood freely offered to him which 
had cost him mauy a sigh to procure, 
apd ho has often sighed in vain. 
"What then can or must be the nature 
of the arrangements ? It must be re- 
membered that this Union is presumed 
to be a test of poverty, and therefore 
the condition of its inmates must be 
inferior to that of the independent 
labourer. 

To effect this, how^ must the autho- 
rities proceed? In the first place, 
there arc arrangements which they 
cannot make. They cannot altogether 
dispense with the counsels of the me- 
dical man, while the matter is under 
discussion. And an inspector of 
prisons should be admitted, certainly, 
as far as the anto-roora. Then the 
locality of the Union-house must not 
be unhealthy, The internal parts of 
the building must not be exposed to 
the inclemency of the seasons. 

The rooms cannot be badly warmed 
or ventilated. They must not be al- 
lowed to become filthy. The inmates 
must not sleep on a damp fioor, with 
loose straw for a bed, or an old carpet 
for a coverlid. Their clothea must 
not bo permitted to fall from them in 
tatters. They must not remain twenty- 
four hours, without food. And they 
cannot experience that gnawing anx- 
iety— that sickness of heaii which 
those thousands snfier who rise in the 
mornibg without knowing where they 
can obtain a meal, or lay down their 
head at night. These “ ills,” which 
constitute so large a portion of the 
poor man's lot, the Inmate of this 
Union cannot be made to suffer. Nor 
can they be detained like prisoners. 
He must not be confined for a longer 
..period, -after an application to leave 
naa been made, than will allow for 
fotms and casualties* So in three 


“ Man’s Hall,” the wife to the Wo- 
man’s Ward,” and the male and female 
children each to their’s. This arrange- 
ment is inevitable, but is fraught with 
dangers. The man who has lived for 
months estranged from his wife and 
children— for keing them at certain 
times cannot be considered the same 
thing as living with them— may learn 
to believe that their presence is not 
necessary to his existence. And 
then it should not be forgotten, that 
the pain here introduced is the pain 
arising from the infliction of a moral 
wound. An attempt has been made 
to disturb a set of virtuous emotions 
in their healthy exercise. By this 
separation they are deprived of their 
necessary aliment ; and, if they are 
not strong, will soon sicken and die. 
Now, those moral feelings which' pre- 
side over the social hearth are those 
which exercise the greatest influence 
over the heart of the poor man, and 
bind^ and strengthen, and afford op- 
portunities for the development of 
the rest. They arc in general the 
last that leave him. And when they 
arc gone, he is bankrupt indeed.. It is 
a pain, too, which only the virtuous 
feel. The lawless, the debauched, and 
the drunken pass unscathed. Is there 
not danger ? 

In the second place, the ininates 
of the Union musj^ work. And hero 
also thero are liinits which a Board 
cannot pass. Labour cannot be en- 
forced from a diseased man. The 
prudent master of a Union will not 
require a task to be performed which 
he cannot enforce. The question is, 
what work can the inmates be set to 
do ? Not to Jace-making or stocking- 
weaving, for that is the staple of the 
neighbourhood. To give them this 
work would diminish the demand for 


l^ours he is a fl:ec man again. What 
to. be., donc?^ Might not his food 
. lie' touched ? Might he not be allowed 
']^‘a which, although possessing nu- 
.,\t]ftclous quaflties, should not be pal- 
' pahlp? At this point, the prison 
ImS^rshbuld be consulted: This 
upon 'the dietaries has 
ai^d 'with what success 
QpijiiQtt Wumpet-topgued 
. ^hat must then be done ? 

nay^ must be 

is sent to^Hhe 


labour out of doors. AVhat labour 
then must it •be? Here is the rock 
upon /Which the vessel is now driving. 
It must certainly be real work. Must 
it, then, be disagreeable work? It 
must. But there is no work so dis- 
agreeable that willing labonrcirs can- 
not be found to do it, and that at a 
rate of wages reduced by competi- 
tion. Then, again, the most disagree- 
able kind of labbm* cannot be done 
in a Union-house. And experience 
proves, that the number such ciU- 
pioyments is extremely limited. 


m 
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There are, however, certain kinds 
of labour that require no exertion of 
skill — no variety of operation — and 
consisting of the mechanical and mo- 
notonous operation of picking, which, 
if performed in the same room during 
a certain number of hours of each 
day, and from day to day, and from 
week to week, will become so sicken- 
ing and wearying, that life with all 
its miseries, doubts, and anxieties, 
and impending starvation, will be 
welcomed in exchange. 

This labour women may perform. 
Now, in what w^ay can the men be 
tasked? There arc certain kinds of 
mere labour, hard and monotonous, 
such as grinding — or rather turning 
a handle all day long — without seeing 
the progress or result of the toil, lie 
might also be employed in breaking 
bones. This has been tried, and re- 
ceived a check. 

But while the conclave arc sitting 
in “ consultation deep ’’ upon this 
knotty question, let us turn to an- 
other conclave, and mark their doings. 
They know nothing of ‘the poor-law, 
or paupers. The two authorities are 
separated, the one from the other, by 
a gulf, the depth of which official 
persons alone know. They have to 
do with crime. They have to punish 
the offender. And not only to putiish 
the offender who has committed acts 
which require long imprisonment, but 
those also wlio have committed petty 
offences. Upon this latter subject 
they are engaged. The prisoner 
must be set to work. And then arise 
the old questions, and with the same 
result. What do they determine ? 

What has been done? Surely the 
two bodies have not each issued the 
same regulations to paupers and pri- 
soners. If this be so, the matter 
cannot rest. And that U must be so, 
is obvious from a mere inspection of 
the means which the workhouse master 
and the jailer have at thcii* disposal. 
It is not an oversight or an abuse. 
The data being given, the conse- 
quences ai*o inevitable. Each conclave 
J]as separately arrived at nearly the 
same conclusion. In one case a prison 
and a prisoner, and a, brief period of 
incarceration is given, with the con- 
dition, that his punisWent shall not 
bo so severe as that of the criminal 
deeply dyed in crime; and yethiscir- 
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cnmstances shall be less desirable than 
those of the independent labourer. Tn 
the other case, a pauper and a Uiiion- 
lioiise is given ; and if the condition 
of the problem be, that the pauper’s 
situation shall be less disagreeable 
than that of the independent labomer, 
the solution becomes impossible ; and, 
if tills latter condition be left out or 
forgotten, the result is, that the pri- 
soner and the pauper arc in the ^ame 
position. This mode of treating tlm 
matter has been preferred to that of 
comparing dietaries and labour- tables, 
and to quoting from evidence showing 
the indifference with which the prison 
and the workhouse are regarded by 
the lower class of paupers. Our ob- 
ject lias been to show that the strict , 
workhouse system leads necessarily 
to these evils. 

It is argued, on the other side, that 
pauperism has diminished in those 
tjji ions where the “ prohibitory order 
has been issued ; and, in proof thereof,^ 
wo are refen’cd to repots and tables 
showing diminished expenditure. 
A famiy, with a judicious out-door 
management, would be able to sub- 
sist with the occasional assistance of 
two, three, or four shillings’ worth of 
food weekly. The cost of the family 
in tho,Jiouso would be about 18s. 
weekly ; and yet the expenditure in 
the rural Union, where the “prohi- 
bitory order” is in force, has been re- 
duced. No especial reference can no,w 
be made to the amount of unrelieved 
suffering which this fact discloses: , 
Tliose who decline the order cannot 
now be followed to their homes ; nor, 
can another incident of this system be; , 
dwelt upon — its tendency to reduce 
the standard of wages. The empldyei^ ^ 
is likely to get labour cheap, when 
has a number of unemployed labourers < 
to choose from, who have just pre- 
ferred to “ live on” in a half- starved: 
condition, rather than submit to'AV* 
system of prison discipline, 
turn to the allegation, that 
has been diminished in those 
where the oi'der is in operaUoia. 
reply is-— that the^ 
touch the question. Thq)r 
be thrown aside' as 
condition of th^e 
tO'-ent^ the U^on 

dome^ttiinned b;^ trhe, 
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fever, whieh their “ houseless heads 
aiid unfed sides” have unfitted them 
to resist ? Have they been unable to 
pay their pittance of rent ; and is the 
cottage, which was onCe theirs, now 
fining to dccayX Have estates thus 
been thinned without the formality 
and notoriety of a warrant? Have 
the able-bodied left the Union, and 
become wanderers, seeking for an un- 
derstocked labour-market ; and, find- 
iug it not, are they becoming, through 
common lodging-house associations, 
half labourers, half vagrants —labour- 
ing to-day, bogging to-morrow, and 
stealing the next? Is the inclination 
to wander growing into a passion ? 
Are habits of strolling being formed ? 
Is he graduiilly deteriorating to the 
half-savage state? Is this so? A 
great national question is involved- 
The French government know, by 
experience, the importance of a true 
knowledge of “ Los Classes Dango- 
rcuses.” 

Now, if any of these applicants 
have become wanderers, or have mi- 
grated to distant towns where chari- 
ties abound, or have been cut off by 
sickness, or have remained in a state 
ofsemi-starvati 0 n,tho statistics w^ould 
remain the same. Besides, these sta- 
tistics embrace two periods ; the pre- 
sent time, when an extremely rigid 
system of out- door relief is in action ; 
and a past time, w'hen the out-door 
management was loose, irregular, and 
rotten ; and for the diminution of ex- 
penditure, arising from a sound sj^stem 
of out-door relief, no allowance has 
been made, the whole benefit of the 
economy beingi^referred to the work- 
bouse test. 

It is probable much of the evil has 
been stayed, from.^thc circumstsmee 
wot the system” has been carried 
into effect by human agency. A cer- 
tiiioato of illness from the medical 
'Officer would exempt the individual 
from the operation of the rule. Now, 
the seeds of disease are oftentimes 
deeply hidden in the bodily frame ; 
and the' alleged throbbing or shooting 
pain# although the symptoms may not 

S||en,,may have an existence, and 
te certified nccordingly. 

V the relieving-^jfflcer, after re- 
lieving the case as one of sudden and 
t^eut necessity to-day, may see the 
again upon his next visit,* 


and knowing that a case is urgent 
after forty-eight hours* fasting, and 
may be considered, sudden, if two 
days’ work only Waa. obtained when 
four days w'as expected, ho rquy be 
relieved on the same plea again, and 
again, and again. In point of fact, 
the relief is an allowance. 

If this be the practice, a bad mode 
•of out- door relief has grovvn into use, 
the worst peculiarities of the old 
method being involved in it. It is 
irregular, partial, and dependent on 
personal partialities and prejudices; 
and, if persisted in, would revive old 
times, when the overseer gave away, 
in the first place, to the bold, the 
insidious, and tha designing, and mo- 
dest merit was left to pick up the 
crumbs. 

The result of an inquiry into the 
two other classes into which England 
is parochially divided would probably 
be, that many evils have been re- 
moved or lessened, that others have 
remained untouched, that much good 
has been secured, and that new abuses 
have crept in. * 

Take the Union of small parishes. 
An improvement has certainly been 
effected by the U uion of these. A city 
or town, because it happened to be com- 
posed of a large number of .small pa- 
rishes, having no perceptible bounda- 
ries, but, in virtue of ancient usage or 
statute-law, was governed by so many 
indcjKindent petty powers. It does not 
require much study to ascertain what 
abuses would be likely to arise, or from 
what quarter they would probably 
come. It is lil;cly that the round of 
petty magnates would be a small and 
cozy party ; that a man, the moment 
ho became iuitiated, would begin to 
ascend tlie ladder of fortune. Jobbery 
would flourish. Such things are not 
peculiar to England^ In Spain , and 
Franco they have be^ matter of ob- 
servation. Head the folhawing extract 
from Fabrice’s account of the masters 
he served : — Le Seigneur Manuel 
Ordonnez, mon maitro, est un homme 
d’uiie pict6 profonde. On dit quo, 
d^s sa jcunesse,' n'ayant en vue quo 
le hien des pauvres, U s*y est attache 
avec an z^le infatigable. Aussi ses 
soins ne sont-ils pas demounts sans 
recompense : tout lui a pro^pdre. 
Quelle benediction! En faisaut les 
Skffoires des pauvres, il s’est enriche.” 
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These abuses belong to thb past, 
bttt their existence should not be for- 

f [)tten. Pauperisni .would flourish. 

or a system of management, pro- 
verbially jealous of having tts affairs 
exposed to the gaze of the ignorant 
vulgar, could not look with too curi- 
ous an eye into the circumstances of 
those who applied for relief. The 
beadle who flourit>hed in those days 
did not, as some affirm, deriv^e his 
authority from bis cocked hat or his 
gUded coat, but from the real power he 
exorcised. 

The overseers were elected with 
their will, or against it. They often 
served in a perpetual circle. The 
duty of relieving the poor was too 
often left to subordinate irrespons- 
ible officers, whoso duties were neither 
expressed nor recognised. Their most 
arduous task was to keep their su- 
perior out of hot water, lint what 
, kind of cases were relieved, and 
under what circumstances, and what 
kind of cases were refused, .and under 
what circumstances, is now mere 
matter— matter of tradition, and will 
become a mystery in the course of a 
few years. Many poor were relieved ; 
bt* the bold, the idle, and the squalid 
had the best chance, llonost, hum- 
ble poverty approaclicd the over- 
seer’s door with fear and trembling, 
and the slightest rebuff or harsh 
word, which an importune application 
might occasion, would he sufiiciont to 
make her leave the door unrelieved. 
While the destitute confirmed pauper 
would annoy, insult, and extract re- 
lief, by the scandal of so much .s(|ualid 
destitution lying and crouching about 
the overseer’s door. 

Now what change has taken place? 
These parishes have been formed into 
Unions. The churchwardens and 
overseers of each parish form part of 
a Board of management. This Board 
of management is completed by the 
addition of a class hitherto unknown 
in parish matters, viz. the guardians 
who are elected from the parishioners, 
on grounds in which wealth, station, 
and public importance are elements. 
All repairs and alterations, and the 
supply of provisions, are subject to 
contract, and open to competition. 
The parish plumber can no longer 
. make his fortune by the repair of the 
parish pump. All disbnrsomcfnta 


are recorded, and subjected to rigid 
inspection, and^ all receipts are duly 
accounted for. 

But the poor, how do they fare ? 
It is necessary to state, with reference 
to this point, that the peo^tlliar politico- 
economic theories whicn have had 
such frequent expression in the letters, 
reports, and orders of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, have also had their 
inllueiKie upon all persons connected 
with the administration of relief. The 
idea was, that a severe “ house test” 
would nearly destroy pauperism. 
This.dream, however, is passing away, 
and a more humane set of opinions 
are being engendered. 

The circumstances of a city Union 
are widely difleront from those of the 
rural Union ; and, therefore, many 
suggestions and strictures which have 
been made against the mode of ad- 
ministering relief in the latter are 
iijapphcable to the former. In the 
rurifl Union, the chief difficulty is, 
that a long distance must bo travelled 
before the application to the relieving- 
oflicer •chn be made, and relief ob- 
tainedt And it becomes a matter ot 
importance to know to what extent the 
local officers arc able to perform their 
duty. In the Union of small parishes, 
these diliicultics cannot exist, for the 
whole diameter may bo traversed in 
half-aii-hour. Then a relief office is 
built. It is situated in a poor neigh- 
bourhood. It is open a certain 
number of hours in each day; an 
oliicer is in attendance ; and the bread 
and meat, and other kind of food, are 
in the building. These ^vfacts are 
known to the poor, toilte magistrates, 
and to the police. The i^ividual 
power of the overseer in these little 
parishes falls daily into disuetnde. 
The poor man can obtain relief most 
readily at the office. He need not 
wait for the leisure moment of an 
overseer — deeply engaged in his pri- 
vate affairs. The poor know this, 
and do not apply to him. Oc- 
casionally an application is made te 
an overseer, and if ho wish the case ta 
be relieved, his most convenient prac- 
tical course, is to submit tiie casii) jfo 
the relieving- officer, by a note, and 
then to put a ^question to the chairmaxi 
at tlie next board-day. 

It will bo found that the evil to bo 
apprehended is, that relief in certahr 
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cases may be too easily obtained, and 
a class of paupers improperly encour- 
aged. This, however, does not ne- 
cessarily proceed from the Union, but 
from certain other wise notions rci- 
spectiilg mendicancy and vagrancy. 

A certain part of every workhouse 
is separated from the rest of the 
building, and appropriated to way- 
farers. Formerly, at the close of day, 
^ number of persons usually applied 
to the oHicers for lodging for the night. 
They were (piestioned as to their mode 
of livelihood, their object in travell- 
ing, the distance they had travelled, 
and the route; and these answers 
were tested by auy means at hand. 
If the result was satisfactory, they 
ivere admitted, and allowed to pursue 
their way at an early hour in the 
morning, with an allowance of food. 
If the result was doubtful, or they 
were convicted of deceit, their appli- 
cation was either deferred, refused, 9 r 
they were required to dp work foi*thc 
relief given. Then questions of age, 
jaex, and degrees of health were 
considered. Now,* relief precedes 
inquiry; and as these persons arc 
relieved but once, no in(]iury is 
made, and is in fact impossible. Now, 
if a man appears before an olRccr ap- 
parently destitute, he must be relieved 
forthwith. If the man is not relieved, 
the relieving-oflicer’s situation and 
character are in Jeopardy. And so 
the workhouse at night has become 
open house to all comers. The wards 
ni'e filled with a strange group of 
beings. The very scum, not of the 
poor, butAhe vicious, arc to be found 
in these wards,. The man who attends 
these dens does his duty in the midst 
of reviliugs and enrsings, and at the 
risk of his life. Xlic poor man who 
is really tramping ” in search of 
work, and has not been able to get 
the threepence for his night's lodging, 
,bas not the benefit of this change. 
Fevers and other contagious diseases 
are likely to be generated and spread. 
Some inquiry has been made into this 
Bubject, but is by no means exhausted. 
IFiirther Inquiry should be made, and 
‘tiie connexion between vagrancy and 
!a stiict workhouse system should nut 
be overlooked. ^ 

The third class into which the par- 
ishes and Unions of England haA^e been 
divided in this article, viz. that of 


populous single parishes, differs from 
that Avluch comprises Unions of small 
parishes in but few particulars. These 
parishes are generally very populous, 
and cover a small aica. The duty of 
administering relief has always been 
heavy and onerous, I'ho mode of 
management has generally been deter- 
mined by local acts. A board, of 
management has always existed. In 
some cases the overseers have been 
elected and paid, because much ex- 
perience, and the devotion of much 
time, is necessary for the due per- 
formance of the duties. In other 
instances, unpaid overseers hold the 
responsibility, and are assisted by 
subordinate otficers. Many of these 
parishes have defied the power of the 
Commissioners, and retained their in- 
dependent authority. The Boards are 
composed of men of standing and 
business habits. They arc generally 
well ac^piainted with the poor, and 
know much bettor how the relief fund 
should be expended, than those who 
sec them only through the imperfect 
media of reports and statistics. Many 
novelties in management, enforced 
on Unions by the Commissioners, 
have been voluntarily adopted, and 
many time-honoured fictions have been 
exploded. In general, the proceedings 
of the Commissioners have not been 
to them satisfactory. TJie new pro- 
ject of district asylums for the recep- 
tion of wayfarers may be given as an 
example. 

These parishes, however, should 
not escape the Inquiry ; and a useful 
direction might be given to it, if the 
subject of classiiicatious in workhouses 
Avere to be considered in connexion 
with these populous places. Not that 
special evils exist, but because the 
subject of classification on moral 
grounds might be more conveniently 
considered, and more soA^erely tested. 

We think that an improved classifi- 
cation in workhouses, iu which moral 
consideration might bo allowed to form 
an clement, might be attempted. 
Very decided opinions have been 
expressed to the contrary. It is gen- 
erally believed, and has been declared 
by high authorilies, ihat the poor fuud 
is a statntablo fund, raised by com- 
pulsion, for the 1 ‘elief of destitution ; 
and, therefore, the statutable purpose 
of the fund has reference only to the 
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fact of destitution, and not to moral 
qualities. That ibis may bo true in 
cases of sudden necessity is not denied ; 
but with respect to those cases where 
relief is likely to be porm!inent — as 
old age— or in those cases in which 
a period must elapse before the relief 
is withdrawn, the moral character of 
the individual must, and docs, form a 
leading circumstance in the treatment. 
It is not said that the fact of giving 
or refusing relief should depend on 
moral considerations, but that the 
mode or manner should be determined 
by them. Take a case. A widow 
with a family, in the first month of 
her widowhood, applies for relief. 
During the first three months of her 
husband^s illness, his savings were 
adequate to his necessities. And dur- 
ing the last three months, the weekly 
voluntary gathering of his brother 
workmen, or the allowance from his 
club, has sufficed ; and he died with- 
out destitution actually coming (o his 
door. His remains have been con- 
veyed to the grave; and, with the 
balance of money from tlie friendly 
society, or trades’ club, she has^ boon 
supported to the end of the first 
month of her widowhood. 

The other case is also a widow. 
But, as a wife, she was unthrifty and 
drunken, and she has not changed, 
for her sobriety was more than sus- 
pected on the day of the funeral. 
Here, there arc no savings, no dona- 
tions from friends, no allowance from 
a club. Her husband lived and died 
a pauper, was buried as a pauper, and 
his widow has determined to make 
the most of her destitution, and ex- 
tract the utmost farthing from the 
reluctant guardians. Each of these 
cases must be relieved. As regards 
the fact of destitution, the latter case 
is the worst ; but the frugal widow 
sufTcrs the greatest deprivation. To 
the common observer, the state of the 
bad is one of pure misery, and the 
state of the other simply quiet, frugal, 
lowliness of condition. The fact, 
however, really is, that, the good 
widow suffers the most keenly ; and, 
excepting certain little matters of de- 
cency and cleanliness, is really the 
most destitute. The cry, “ What 
will become of my children?” im- 
plies in itself a large amonnt of suf- 
fering. The thought scarcely occurs 


to the mind of the other. Tlie treat- 
ment of these cases must be, and is 
different; and the difference is founded 
on moral grounds. In one case, if 
the relief were in money, it would be 
instantly transmitted into gin. Be- 
lief in kind must be resorted to, and 
be given in small quantities, and fre- 
quently ; and even then she must be 
watched, or the bread would never 
reach 4he mouths of her children. In 
the other case, a liberal allowance iti 
money, given in the first month of 
her widowhood, would be expended 
carefully, and if given promptly, be- 
fore her “little home” has been 
broken up, she may be able in a few 
months to insure a livelihood, and 
become independent of the parish. 
These cases represent extremes. There 
is every variety of shade between 
them; and sometimes the case pre- 
sents so mingled a yarn of laziness, 
Vul bodily weakness, ignorance, 
cunning, and imprudence, that the 
guardians scarcely know the proper 
treatment. Boards of guardians have 
frcquebtly to deal with such cases, 
and do, without expressing it in 
words, dispose of them on moral 
grounds, although those in high places 
may be too much occupied with sta- 
tistics and generalities to be aware of 
the fact. 

.Tlie question, how far moral con- 
siderations can be allowed in the 
classification of workhoiwes, is one of 
difficulty, and all opinions and sng^ 
gestions require to be cautiously and 
guardedly stated. This cannot be 
done now. It may, lioiwever, be 
thought that, in suggesting a moral 
classification, we are getting rid of 
some of oiir objections to the “ strict 
workhouse system.” Wo may there- 
fore say, that while we think a sound 
system of out- door relief is the pre- 
ferable mode of dealing with poverty 
and pauperism, yet we believe the 
workhouse to be a necessary adjunct. 
Under the most favourable circuilt- 
stances, the Union-house or work- 
house is a moral pest-house; but, 
in the large manufacturing town 
or populous metropolitan parish, it 
is a necessary evil. In cities, where 
wretcliodncss is seen in its most 
squalid condition, and where crime 
assumes its most varied iand dark^est 
hues, there must always be a mtil- 
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titudo of human beings whose ne- 
cessities the public charities cannot 
reach. There are tlLscases which 
hospitals will not admit, because they 
can end only in speedy dissolntion, 
or because they are incurable and 
lingering. There are cases, com- 
pounded of deceit and misery, which 
private 'charity passes by. There 
are aged men and women who have 
cither outlived their children oj* their 
affection, or who saw them depart 
many years since to foreign lands as 
emigrants, soldiers, sailors, or con- 
victs. And there are young children 
whose parents have been cut off by 
fever. There arc the children of sin 
and shame. There is the young w'o- 
man, overtaken in her downward 
career by homble diseases, and who 
is now pitilessly turned from the door 
of her who taught her to sin for money. 
There is the vagrant, the debauched, 
and the criminal, who arc apfu'oacly- 
ing the cud of their career. There are 
those who, by unexpected eii'cuin- 
stances, have been deprived of a shel- 
ter, And Ihoro arc those wito will 
not work, who have absconded, and 
wd! 0 se wives and children are without 
home or food. For all these, Jind 
many more, an asylum must exist, 
and this asylum* is the w'orkhouse. 
Is it quite clear that this collectiou 
of human beings, representing so many 
varieties of virtue and vice, cannot fw; 
divided anil distributed over the 
building on princijdes of classilication, 
in which other elements tlian those 
of age, sex, and liealthhioss might, ^2 

lull investigation. 

The subject of out- door relmfl^bt 
also be considered by the committee, 
not so much with aA^iew to ascertain 
the actual mode in which it is dis- 
pensed, as to obtain suggestions from 
subordinate otlicers of improvemeut 
in its administration. The stoker of 
a steam-engine can point out defects, 
and suggest simple remedies, wliioli 
might escape the utmost penetration 
and oflicial research of the principal 
engineer. I'his subject may be most 
conveniently considered under Ibis 
head, because, iu populous parislics, 
out-door relief is a prominent feature. 
In many cases, an apparently trivial 
change, which might bo treated very 
contemptuously as a mere affaii* of 


detail, ■would lead to important re- 
forms. In the report upon the An- 
dover case, certain stringent remarks 
appear upon the neglect of the i-eliov- 
ing-othcer in not tilling up the columns 
iu his report-book headed “ wages.” 
Now, to those engaged in the admin- 
istration of relief, the omission is not 
considered a great fault, it being in 
tact an onussion of a mere form, 
liefer to the application and report- 
book, and the pauper description- 
book, prepared by the Commissioners, 
and the use of which is enforced in alt 
Ihiions. ^J'hey consist iii a series of 
narrow columns. Each column is 
licaded by an interrogatory, and ap- 
pears to require a very brief answer, 
liefer to the column headed “ weekly 
cavniug,” i^c. In this column, it is 
the duty of the relicviug-officer to 
enter the amount of wages earned by 
the pauper. Now, in most populous 
parishes, the mode of living of those 
who receive relief is so irregular and 
precarious, as to preclude the possi- 
bilily of ascertaining the amount of 
t heir carning><. The number ofearpon- 
ters, bricklayers, smiths, a|»tl masons 
who receive relief is almost incredibly 
few. There arc many who stylo 
themselves carpenters, ike. who have 
no knowJ(*dge df.the trade. The bulk 
of the iclieved poor consists of such 
a group as tin's — jobbing- smil.hs and 
carpenters, who are generally old or un- 
skilful; aged men and women, and in- 
lirm persons, wlio do certani kinds of 
rough needlework, take care of children 
and sick people. I’hcre are cases where 
the head of the family is sickly, and 
whose employ is occasional. There 
are widows w ho do needlework by 
the piece — not for tradesmen, but for 
those who have received the work for 
those who received it froni the trades- 
men. There are those who wash and 
charr by the half or quarter of a day. 
There are men who make money- 
boxes, cigar-cases, children’s toys, 
list- shoes, and cloth caps, and send 
their wiT(‘s niid children to JBell them 
in the streets. If the weather is fine, 
they go singly ; if the night be rainy, 
they form a miserable group at the 
corner of great thoroughfares. There 
are men who frcf|;icnt quays, docks, 
markets, and coiich-oflices. There arb 
those who sell hrthe strc(‘ts, fruit, 
vegetables, and fish. There arc those 
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who swoop ci'oising^i, and pick np 
bones, rags, and excrement; anti tlicro 
arc tiiose ^iio say they do ntithing; 
and the most searching inquiry is at 
fault, and yet tlicy appear to thrive. 
In this muliitr.de, there are thonsniida 
who do not apply for parochial relief 
once ill ten years. Now, try to fix 
the wages of those who really com- 
pose the mass of pauperism in towns. 
Who can cdnscientiously do it ? The 
most correct statement must be erro- 
neous. By frequent visitation, the 
officer acquires an intimate knowledge 
of their condition. When the Board 
are disposing of the out-relief cases, 
it is by this knowledge the Board are 
guided. U'ho column of brief answers, 
read by the clerk, are so many alge- 
braic symbols to the majority, and 
convey no particular meaning; and 
this explains the conduct of the An- 
dover (iiiavdians, which is otherwise 
incxiilicablc. Tluy must have had 
some data before them in dealing 
with cases, and the earnings of the 
paupers could not possibly l>e ornilied. 
There is no doubt th:it the report- 
hook w'as tacitl}' considered as a form 
necessary to be Hlled »ip, because tbero 
were orders to that cHoct, but as Jiav- 
ing no practical utility. And yet, how 
easily might the evil have been avoid- 
ed ! The indi^ ideal who devised and 
drew up the form should have tlsongld 
less of its statistical completeness, and 
more of its practical use. Tie should 
have seated himself in the Board- 
room, while tlic business of the week 
was being transacted, a silent but 
observant spectator ; and then, with 
his mind imbued with the fact, he 
might have drawn up a form of report- 
book which would Jiavc been useful, 
statistically and iwacticall}". The 
principle of the book would have 
been that of the merchant’s ledger, 
in which, upon reference to a par- 
ticular folio, an account of biisinesvS 
transactions with a person during 
many years may be seen at a glancc. 
Its construction would be obvious, 


and its chief feature might bo easily 
shown. It would bo a book of the 
largest size. Kach case would have 
its own double page. On the left 
side, columns, as at present, might 
appear ; and on the right would ap- 
pear a most circumstantial account 
of the pauper’s circumstances. If 
this page luid been commenced in 
1836, and Maiy INlilcs had received 
relief, , cither continuously or from 
time to time, until 1846, the page 
would probably be filled ; and its 
contents being read by the clerk upon 
each api)caniuce of the pauper before 
the Board, a minute account of the 
character and circumstances of the 
case would be disclosed, together with 
the several am omits of relief ordered 
or refus(‘d, and the s(;veral ojjinions 
of the Board, as recorded at different 
times, which nuuhl enable the Board 
to dispense wiili.lhe verbal statements 
qf’ the relieving-officcr. At present, a 
cast*, ho\\ever orion relicved,'is essen- 
tially a new one. The lloard of 
CliuirdiiiuH is a changing body; the 
individuals composing it may not 
attend regularly ; and thus the relic v- 
jug-onicor becomes the only person 
conversant with the I'acts and merits 
of the <aise, and ho is cnaldcd, or 
compclleil, to exercUe a degree of 
aiitbority or influence which is highly 
inexpedient. 

How easily ina}' these and other 
evils )jc remedied ! But liow, and by 
whom? This brings us back to our 
starting-])()int. An inquiry must be 
instituted into tlic actual working of 
the existing macliinory. It must be 
conducted in a sober spirit, and with- 
out refeiviK O to theories ; not in a 
reckless spiiit of destruction, but of 
iniprovcmeut. The question is. What 
remedial measures or improvement 
can be adopted iii the administration 
of the English Toor-iyaws? And if 
this paper lias shown any imperfec- 
tions, suggested any improvement, or 
should give the inquiry a useful direc- 
tion, its object would be gained. 
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PRUSSIAN MliUTABY MEMOIRS, 


Military memoirs are a popular 
class of literature. If few non-mili- 
tary men make them their chief 
study, still fewer do not upon occasion 
willingly take them up and dip with 
pleasure into their animated .pages. 
The meekest and most pacific^ those 
in whose composition no spark of the 
belligerent and pugnacious is discer- 
nible, yet dwell with interest upon 
the strivings, dangers, and exploits 
of more martial spirits. Even the 
softer sex, whilst gracefully shudder- 
ing at the bloodshed and horrors of 
war, will ofttimes seriously incline to 
read of the disastrous chances, mov- 
ing accidents, and hair-breadth Vseapes 
that checker a soldier’s career. The 
poetical and the picturesque of mili- 
tary life appeal to the imagination, 
and act as counterpoise to the mas- 
sacres and sufferings that painfully 
shock the feelings. Amidst the wave 
and rustle of silken banners, the glit- 
ter and clash of steel, the clang of 
the brazen trumpet, and hurra of the 
flushed victor, the blood that buys 
the triumph and soaks the turf va- 
nishes or is overlooked; the moans 
of those who die upon the field, 
linger in hospital, or pine in stem 
captivity, are faintly heard, if not 
wholly drowned. The pomp and 
pageantry of war, the high as[)irations 
and hcrdlc deeds of warriors, too 
often make us forget the countless 
miseries the strife entails — the peace- 
ful peasant’s ravaged homestead, the 
orphan’s tears, the widow’s desola- 
tion. 

Although the pijblic mind dwells 
upon military matters less in England 
' than in France and Germany, nciflier 
of these countries has, during the 
thirty years’ peace, been more proli- 
fic than our own in books of a mili- 
tary character. Wo speak not of 
strategical works, but of the pleasant 
and sometimes valuable narratives of 


individual adventure that have flowed 
in abundance from the pens of sol- 
diers of every class and grade. Not 
a branch of the service, from the am- 
phibious corps of the marines to the 
aristocratic cohorts of the guards, but 
has paid tribute, in many cases a most 
liberal onfe, to the fund of military 
literature. The sergeant and the 
general, the lieutenant and the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the showy hussar and 
the ponderous dragoon, the active 
rifleman and the stately grenadier — 
men of all ranks and arms — have, upon 
hanging np the sabre, taken up the 
pen, and laboured more or less suc- 
cessfully to add their mlto to the 
stores^f history and stock of enter- 
tainment. The change from the ex- 
citement and bustle of active service 
to the monotony and inertion of peace- 
time, is indeed great, and renders 
occupation essential to stave off 
ennui. In ruder days than the pre- 
sent, the dice-box and pottle-pot 
were almost the sole resources. In 
the rare intervals of repose afforded 
by a more stirring and warlike age, 
the soldier knew no other remedies 
against the Uedium vitte that assailed 
him. When “ wars were all over, and 
swords were all idle,” “ the veteran 
grew crusty as he yawned in the 
hall,” and he drank. Now it is other- 
wise. Refinement has driven out 
debauchery, and the unoccupied rnili- 
taire, superior in breeding and edu- 
cation to his brother in arms of a 
former century, often fills up his leisure 
by telling of the battles, sieges, and 
fortunes ho has passed ; reciting them, 
not, like Othello, verbally and to win 
a lady’s favour, but in more perma- 
nent black and white, for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of his fellows. 

Whilst paying a w^ell-merited 
tribute to tlie talents of our EngUsh 
military authors, we willingly ac- 
knowledge the claims of men, who, 


Wandermpen ehtes alien Soldatcih von Wiluet.m Baron von RAiruEN, 
ohemaligem'’llauptmaii.. in Konigl. rrenss. und Konigl. Ni(»dcrland. Dionsten, 
designirtem Capitain im Kaiscrl. lliiss. Goneralstabc, znlctzt Brigade- General llh 
Geme-Gorps cler Spanisch-Carlistischcu Armoo von Aragon imd Valencia. Erster 
-Theil. Befreiungs Krieg von 1813, 1814, and 181 Berlin ; 1B4C. . 
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although born in another clime, and 
speaking a dilFerent tongue, arc j'ct 
aJUed to us by. blood, have fought 
under the same standard, and bled in 
the same cause. One of •these, a 
German officer who shared the re- 
verses and triumphs of the three 
eventful years, 1813 tp 1815, begin- 
ning at Lutzen and ending with Wa- 
terloo, has recently published a vo- 
lume of memok's. It contains much 
of interest, and well deserves a notice 
in our pages. 

William Baron von Eahden is a 
native of Silesia. His father, an 
officer in the Prussian service, was 
separated from his wife, after ten 
years’ wedlock, by one of those di- 
vorces so easily procurable in Ger- 
many, and returned to Courland, his 
native country, leaving his children 
to their mother’s care. At the age 
of six 3 ’ears, William, the second son, 
was adopted by a Silesian nobleman, 
a soldier by profession, who had 
served under Frederick the Great, 
and who, although ho had long left 
the seiwice, still retained in full force 
his military feelings and characteris- 
tics. The apartments of his country 
house were hung with portraits of 
his warlike ancestors ; the officers of 
the neighbouring garrison were his 
constant guests. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that young Kahden’s first 
associations and aspirations were all 
military, and that he eagerly looked 
forward to the day when he should 
don the uniform and signalise himself 
amongst his country’s defenders. His 
wishes were early gratified. When 
only ten years old, he was sent to 
the military school at Kalisch. 

The novitiate of a Prussian officer 
at the commencement of the present 
century was a severe ordeal, the road 
to rank any thing but a flowery path, 

. and it was often with extreme un- 
willingness that the noble families of 
South Prussia yielded tlicir sons to 
the tender mercies of the Kalisch col- 
lege. The boys had frequently to be 
hunted out in the forests, where, 
through terror of the drill or in obe- 
dience to their parents, they had 
sought reflige, and when caught they 
were conducted in troops to their des- 
■iination. On reaching the Prosiia, a 
little river .near Kalisch, they were 
stripped naked, their hair was cut 
close, and they wore then driven into 


the water, whence, after a thorough 
washing, they emerged upon the oppo- 
site bank, there to be metamorphosed 
into Prussian warriors. The same 
operation, with the exception of the? 
bath in the Prosna, was undergone 
by the willing recruits. Baron von 
liahdcii gives a humorous account 
of the equipment of these infant sol- 
diers, and of his own appearance in 
particular. 

“Tlfe little lad of ten years old, 
broader than he was long, with lus 
closely cropped head, upon the hinder 
part of w'hich a bunch of hair was 
left, wlicreto to fasten a tail eight or 
ten inclies long, and with a stiff stock 
over which his red checks puffed out 
like cushions, was altogether a most 
comical figure. The old uniform coats, 
originally blue, but now all faded and 
threadbare, with flicings of a brick- 
dust colour and great leaden buttons, 
never fitted the young bodies to which 
tfley were allotted ; they were alwa j’S 
cither too long and broad, or too nar- 
row and short. The same was the 
case with the other portions of the 
uniform, which were handed down 
from one generation of cadets to 
another, without reference to any 
thing but the number affixed to them. 

I jiot No. 24; I was heir to some 
lanky long-legged urchin, into whose 
narrow garments I had to squeeze my 
unwield}^ figure. A yellow waistcoat 
of immoderate length, short white 
breeches, fastened a great deal too 
tight below the knee, grey woollen 
stockings and half-boots, composed the 
costume, which was completed by a 
little three-cornered hat, pressed low 
down over the eyes, with the view of 
imparting somewhat of the stern as- 
pect of a veteran coiTioral to the red 
and white face oflhe juvenile wearer.” 

Such was the clothing of Prussia’s 
future defenders. Their fare was 
of corresponding quality ; abundant, 
but coarse in the extreme. The harsh 
and unswerving enactments , of the 
great Frederic had as yet been but 
little amended. Moreover, by the 
system of military economy existing 
in 1801, both food and raiment were 
Iawfull,y made a source of profit to 
the captain of this company of cadets. ^ 
The director of the establishment, 
Major Von Berg, was an excellent 
man, zealous for the improvement of 
his pupils, and striving his utmost to 
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instil into them a military spirit. Un- 
der bis superintendence strict disci- 
pline was maintained, and instruction 
advanced apace. 

The year 1806 brought the French 
into Prussia. Marshal Ney visited 
K alisch, and pftced a score of cadets 
in the newly-formed Polish regiments. 
In due time the others, as they were 
given to understand, were to bo simi- 
larly disposed of. Young llahdcii 
wrote to his adopted father, b(‘gging 
to be removed from the college, lost 
he should be made to serve with the 
enemies of his country. But the old 
officer looked further forward than 
the impatient boy; he knew that it 
was no time ftir the youth of Prus- 
sia to abandon the military career; 
that the day would come when their 
country would claim their services. 
Ilis reply was ywompt, brief, and de- 
cided. “ 1 will not lake 3 011 home,” 
be Avrotc; “for tliem you will lenni 
nothing. Bo a l*olish or a Frcnca 
cadet, I care not; onl}^ become an 
honourable soldier, and all that is in 
my power will I do for 3 011 . But do 
not come to me like our young ollicers 
from Jena ; for if you do, you will get 
neither bread nor w’at<*r, but a tull 
measure of disgrace. Vour faithful 
father, T.” This h'ttcr made a strong 
impression upon Von Kiilidoii, and he 
nerved himself to endure what he now' 
vicw'cd as inevitable. For another 
year he remained at K alisch, until, in 
December 1807, new's came, of the 
approach of Prince Fci’dinarid ofPlcss, 
who had thrown himself, with a few 
thousand men, between the French 
army, then on its march to Poland, 
and the Bavarians and Wnrtember- 
gers under Jerome Buonaparte. This 
intelligence caused universal alam in 
the college of K alisch, now become 
Frencb. 

“On the broad road in front of 
our barracks, large bodies of Polish 
boors, in coarse linen frocks, were 
drilled for the service of Napoleon by 
officers in Prussian uniforms; certain- 
ly a singular mixture. At the cry — 
* The Prussians are coming I ’ they all 
ran awa}", tltc othcers the vciy first, 
and this might have given me an 
inkling of the reasons and motives of 
my father's severe letter. Under 
coVer of the, general confusion, a 
Prussian artirieryman mntlled mo .and 
6 ix other Silesian cadets in the linen 


frocks of the recruits, and hurried ns 
off through field and forest, over bog 
and sand, to the Prince of Pless, 
whom we fell in with after thirty- six 
hours’ wanderings. We were all w^ary 
to death. Nevertheless, five of my 
companions were immediate!}" placed 
amongst the troops, who continued 
their route without delay ; only my- 
self and a certain Von iN' , still 

younger than me, were left behind, 
as wholly unable to proceed. Of what 
passed during the next six weeks, I 
have not the slightest recollection. I 
afterw'ards learned that I had been 
seized with a violent nefvons fever, 
the result of fatigue and excitement, 
and that I w'as discovered by a Ba- 
varian officer ill a iJew tavern near 
jMed/ibor, close to the frontier. The 
uniform beneath my smock-frock, and 
a small pocket-book, told m 3 " name 
and prol'esfcion, and under a flag of 
truce I was sent into Breslaw", then 
besieged, to m}" mother, whom 1 had 
not see,n for sci eii years.” 

After two 3 CiiTs passed in idleness, 
3 'onng Von Bshdeii was attached as 
bombardier to the artUlery at (ilatz, 
andfonml himsedf under the eomin.uid 
of a eerlain l/jenUoiant llolsclie, an 
ollicor of impet^ious lu'aveiy, but 
sonienhat rough and liaslv, and apt 
to show slight respect to his superiors. 
At that time, 180il, the Duke of 
Bninswick was recruiting at Nachod 
in Bohemia, within two (lerman 
miles of (Batz, his famous black corps, 
the de.atli’s-Iicad and wvwento mori 
men — the Corps of Kevongo, as it was 
popularly called in (lennany. Num- 
bers of l^riissians, officers of all arms, 
left their homes in Silesia, where they 
vegetated on a scanty lialf-pay, to 
sw’ell his battalions; and evi'ii from 
the garrison of Glatz officers and 
soldiers daily deserted to him, eager 
to exchange inaction for activity. 
Subsequently, many of these w"cre 
fried and severely punished for their 
infringcnK nt ol discipline, and over- 
eagerness in the cause of oppressed 
Germany, but the year 181ff again 
found them foremost in the ranks of 
their country’s defenders. 

On a certain morning, subsequent 
lf> Von Rabden’s arrival at Glatz, the 
young artillery cadi'.ts were assembled 
on the parade-ground outside the gates 
of the fortress, and w"ent tlu'ougb 
their exercise with four light gun®, 
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drawn, as was then tlie custom, by 
recruits instead of horses. Holsche, 
who was also known as the “Straw- 
Ibounet’’ commandant, from his despe- 
rate defence of a detached «work of 
the fort of Silberberg, wdiicli bore 
that name, was present. Although 
usually free and jocose with las sub- 
ordinates, on til at day he was grave 
and preoccupied, and twisted his black 
mustache with a thoughtful air. It 
was an oppressive and stormy morn- 
ing, and distant thunder mingled 
with the sound of cannon, wliich the 
wind brought over from llohemia. 

“ By a succession of marches and 
flank movements, Holschc look us 
through the river Ncisse, Avliich flowed 
at the extremity of the ])aradc- 
ground, and w^as then almost dry. 
We proceeded across the country, and 
finally halted in a shady ineadow. 
Here the word of command brought 
ns round the liciiteiiaut, as ho ad- 
dressed us in a sujipresscd voice: — 
‘ Children,’ said lie, ]u)iutiiig toAvards 
Bohemia, ‘ yonder Avill I lead you ; 
there you AA ill be r(!C(;rve(l with open 
arms. There, liorses, not men, draAV' 
the guns, and many of you Avill be 
made sergeants and even ollic(M-s. 
Will you follow meV’ A loud and 
unanimous hurra Avas tin* rejily. For 
a (piarler of an hour on Ave Avenl, 
over hedge and ditch, at a rajiid jiacc', 
A heavy rain soaked the earth and 
rendered it slijipeiy, the Avlioels of tlic 
gun-carriages cut decpiiit<> the ground, 
until Avc jianted and nearly fell from 
our exertions to get them along. Sud- 
denly the Avord was given to halt. 
‘Boys,’ cried the lieutenant, ‘many 
of you are heartily sick of tin's Avork ; 
that I plainly see. Listen, therefore ! 
I will not have it said that .1 com- 
pelled or over-persuaded any one. 
He who chooses may return, not to 
the town, but home to his mother. 
You children, in particular,’ ho added, 
stepping lip to the first gun, to which 
five young lads, of whom I Avas the 
least, Avere attached as bombardiers, 
* you children mt/.st remain behind.’ 
Against this decision avc all protested. 
We would not go back, avc screamed 
at the top of our voices. Holsche 
seemed to reflect. After a short pause, 
the tallest and stoutest fellow in the 
whole battery came to the front, and 
in a voice broken by sobs, begged the 
lieutenant to let him go home to his 


mother. ‘Ohof* shouted Holschc, 
‘have I caught yon, you buttermilk 
hero? Boys 1’ he continued, address- 
ing him seif to all of us, ‘ how could 
you believe that my first proposal 
Avas a serious one ? j^nly wished to 
ascertain how man.^^%owards there 
wera amongst you. Thank God, there 
is but one ! Help me to laugh at the 
fellow!’ A triple shout of laughter 
folloAved the command ; then ‘ Ilight 
about’ *was the word, and in an 
hour’s time, weary and wet through, 
we were again in our barracks.” 

The pluck and hardihood displayed 
on this occasion^ by the boy-bom- 
bardier Avon the faA^oiir of liolsche, 
who took liim into the society of the 
officers, gave him private lessons in 
mat hematics, and did all he could to 
bring him forward in liis profi'ssion. 
But, soon afterwards, Kalideii’s desti- 
nation was altered, and, instead of 
coutinniug in the artillery, he Avas 
aTipuiutcd to the second regiment of 
Silesian infantry, now the eleventh of 
the Prussian line. In this regiment 
he ina^le his first eamjiaigns, and 
served lor nearly lAV'ciity years. Jn 
the course ol' tlie Avar he free | non LIy 
fell in with his friend Holschc, and 
Avo shall again hear of that eccentric 
luit gallant officer. 

The year IHlfl found Von Hahdon, 
then niueteeii years of age, holding a 
coiiunissiou as second Jicntenant in 
the regiment aboA^e named, and in- 
dnlging in brilliant tlay-d reams,' hi 
AvhicI) a g(‘uerril’s epaulets, laurel 
cruAAUs, a ml crossca of honour, made 
a conspieuons figure. But a very 
small share of those illusions Avas des- 
tined to realisation. For the time, 
however, and until experience dissi- 
pated them, they^ served to stimulate 
the young soldier to exertion, and to 
support him under hardship and suf- 
fering. Such stimulus, hoAvever, was 
scarcely needed. The hoTir was come 
for Germany to start from her long 
slumber of depression, and to send 
forth her sons, even to tlie very last, 
to victory or (Icath. The disasters of 
the French in Kussia served as signal 
for her uprising. 

“ The great events which the fiery 
sign in the heaA^ens (the comet of 
1811) was supposed to forerun, came 
to pass in the last months of tlie fol- 
lowing year. The French bulletin of 
the 5th December 1812, announced 
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the terrible fate of the Grande Armoe, 
and removed the previously existing 
doubt, whether it were possible to 
humble the invincible Emperor and 
his presumptuous legions. It was a 
sad fate for ^cran soldiers, grown 
_ ey in the bWhess, to be frozen to 
death, or, numbed and unable to use 
their weapons, to be defcncelessly 
murdered. Such was the lot of the 
French, and although they were then 
our bitterest foes, to-day we may well 
wish that they had met a death more 
suitable to bravo men. At Malo-Ja- 
roslawetz, at Krasnoi, and by the 
Beresina, whole battalions of those 
frozen heroes were shot down, unable 
to resist. Do the Russians still com- 
memorate such triumphs? Hardly, 
one would fain believe. No man of 
honour, in our sense of the word, 
would now command such massacres; 
for only when our foes arc in full pos- 
session of their physical and moral 
strength, is victory glorious. But ‘at 
that time I lacked the five- and -thirty 
years’ experience that has enabled me 
to arrive at these conclusions I was 
almost a child, and heartily did I re- 
joice that the whole of the Grande 
Arm(5e was captured, slain, or frozen. 
The joy I felt was universal, if that 
may servo my excuse. 

“ Like some wasted and ghastly 
spectre, hung around with rags, its 
few rescued eagles shrouded in crape, 
the remains of the great French army 
recrossed the German frontier. Sym- 
pathy they could scarce expect in Ger- 
many ; pity they found, and friendly 
arms and fostering care received the 
unfortunates. So great a mishap 
might well obliterate hostile feelings ; 
and truly, it is revolting to read, in 
the publications of the time, that ‘ at 
N — or B — the patriotic inhabitants 
drove the French from their doors, 
refusing them bread and all refresh- 
ment.’ Then, however, 1 rejoiced at 


such barbarity, which appeared to nie 
quite natural and right. One thing 
particularly astonished mo ; it was, 
that amongst the thirty thousand 
fugitives, there were enough marshals, 
generals, and staff- oflicers to supply 
the whole army before' its reverses. 
Either they had better horses to 
escape upon, or better cloaks and 
furs to wrap themselves in ; thus not 
very conscientiously fulfilling the duty 
of every officer, which is to share, in 
all respects, the dangers and fatigues 
of his subordinates.” * . 

The hopes and desires of every 
Prussian were now concentrated on 
one single object — the freedom of the 
Fatherland. Breslaw again became 
the focus of the whole kingdom. 
From all sides thousands of volun- 
teers poured in, and the flower of 
Prussia’s youth joyfully exchanged 
the comforts and superfluities of home 
for the perils and privations of a cam- 
paigner’s life. Universities and schools 
Avere deserted ; the last remaining son 
buckled on hiiutiug-knife and shoul- 
dered rifle and went forth to the 
strife, w^hilst the ten^^f mother and 
anxious father no longer sought to 
restrain the ardour of the Benjamin 
of their home and hearts. All were 
ready to sacrifice their best and dear- 
est for their country’s liberation. Wo- 
men became heroines ; men stripped 
themselves of their parthly wealth for 
the furtherance of the one great end. 
In Breslaw' the enthusiasm w^as at the 
hottest. In an idle hour, Von Rahdcn 
had sauntered to the college, the Aula 
Leopoldina, and stood at an open 
window listening to a lecture on an- 
thropology, delivered by a young, but 
already celcbi*ated professor. Little 
enough of the learned discourse was 
intelligible to the juvenile lieutenant, 
but still he listened, when suddenlj^ 
the stillness in the school was broken 
by the clang of wind-instnmicnts. 


* In the third volume of Von Schbning’s JIlstoYy of tlia Artillerjf^ we .fincl 
the following extract from an official report of Captain Sprculh, ah artillery offi- 
cer, dated Kbnigsborg, ISth December 1812. " The ' Grand Army’ is retreat- 
ing across the Weichsel, if indeed it may be called a retreat ; it is more like a 
total roUt^or disbandment, for the fugitives came without order or baggage. The 
post-koi^e# are at w'oj k tiaj' and night. From the 16th to the 17th, 71 generals 
CMOloiicl#. staff and othor officer*?, passed ^through this place; the majority 
cniSliliHed tUedr route on foot, being unable to procure horses ; the officers* bag- 
all lost, some of It has boon plundered by their own men, and we have even 
officers fighting in the streets with the common soldiers.” 
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.yjiie' people shouted joyful hurras, 
casements were thrown open, and 
thronged with women waving their 
handkerchiefs. Professor and scho- 
lars hurried to the windaws and 
into the street. What had happen- 
ed ? It was soon known. A score 
of couriers, blowing furious blasts 
upon their small post-horns, dashed 
through the town-gates, and the next 
instant a shout of “War! War!” 
burst from ten thousand throats. The 
couriers brought intelligence of the al- 
liance just contracted at Kalisch be- 
tween the Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia. 

When the clamour and rejoicing 
amongst the students had a little 
subsided, their teacher again address- 
ed them. All were silent. Twisting 
a small silver pencil- case between his 
thin fingers, he began as follo^vs : 
“ My young friends ! It w^ould be 
difficult to resume the thread of a 
lecture thus abruptly broken by the 
sound of the war- trumpet. At this 
moment our country demands of 
us other things than -a quiet abode 
in the halls of study. I propose to 
you, therefore, that we all, with- 
out exception, at once join the 
ranks of our country’s defenders, 
and henceforward wield the sword 
instead of the pen.” This patriotic 
proposal was received with joyous 
applause. Professor StetFons and 
hundreds of his hearers left the lec- 
ture-room, exchanged the university 
gowm for the nniform, and from that 
day were the pith and marrow of the 
black band of Lutzow. It is matter 
of history how Henry Steffens, at the 
head of his wild diigers, greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the field, won 
the Iron Cross, and by his animated 
eloquence and noble example, drew 
tlbusands of brave defenders around 
the standard of German independ- 
ence. Thirty- two years later, at 
Berlin, Baron von Kahdcn followed 
his mortal remains to their last rest- 
ing-place. 

Other examples of devotion, less 
known but not less touching, are cited 
in the volume before us. When the 
King of Prussia’s celebrated procla- 
mation “ Tomy People,” had raised 
German enthusiasm to its Wghest 
pitch, and the noble-hearted women 
of Silesia sent their jewels to the pub- 
lic treasury, replacing them by u*on 


ornaments, a young girl at Breslaw, 
wiio had nothing of value to contri- 
bute, cut off the luxuriant golden 
tresses that adorned her graceful lioad, 
and sold them, that she might add her 
mite to the patriotic fund. I'ho pur- 
chaser gave a high '^ricc, but yet 
made an enormous profit ; for no sooner 
w'as the story known, than hundreds 
of those then arming for the fight flew 
to obtain a golden hair- ring, to wear 
as a tallsinaii in the battle-field.. This 
heroine, Bai'on von Balidcu believes, 
was a Franlcin von Scheliha, a name 
noted in . the annals of Prussian pa- 
triotism. The throe sons of a Herr 
von Sclielilia, olliccrs in various regi- 
ments, fell in the campaign of 1813. 
Their mother and only sister died of 
broken hearts, and the father, bowed 
down under liis grief, sold bis estate 
and country-house, which now only 
served to remind him of his losses. 
The King of Prussia sent him the 
I^n Cross ; and that and the sympathy 
of all who knew his sad history, were 
tlie only remaining consolations of 
the bereaved old man A Silesian 
count, named Keichcnbach, wrote to 
the King in the following terms : “ If 
it please your majesty to allow me, I 
will send five thousand measures of 
corn and my draught oxen to the 
military stores for rations, and my 

best horses to the regiment of 

cavalry ; I will equip all the men on 
my estates capable of bearing arms, 

and they shall join the regiment 

of infantry, and I will pay ten thou- 
sand thalers into the military chest. 
Eor my three sons I crave admission 
into the army as volunteers. And, 
finally, I humbly implore of your ma- 
jesty that 1 myself, who, although 
advanced in years, am strong and 
willing, may be permitted to march 
by their side, to teach them to fight, 
and, if needs be, to die. Meanwhile, 
my wife and daughters shall remain at 
home to prepare lint, sew bandages, 
and nurse the sick and wounded.” 

A Major iteicheubach commanded 
You Kalidcn’s battalion, and under 
his guidance the young lieutenant 
first smelled powder. It was at 
Lutzen, a bloody fight, and no bad 
initiation for an unfledged soldier. 
Although modest and reserved when 
speaking of his own exploits, it is not 
difficult to discern that on this, as on 
many subsequent occasions, the baron 
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bore himself right gallantly. At eleven 
o!clook the army of the Allies stood 
in order of battle, Von Baliden's bat- 
talion, which formed part of (xeneral 
Kleist’s division, in the centre, and 
well to the front. At a distance of 
or eight huifdrcd paces, the hostile 
masses moved to and fro, alternately 
i enveloped in clouds of dust, and dis- 
appeariug behind trees and houses. 
The fight began with artillery.^ “ The 
first round-shot whizzed close oVer 
the heads of the battalion, and buried 
itself in the ground a few hundred 
paces in our rear. A second imme- 
diately followed, carrying away a few 
bayonets and the drum -major’s cane. 
Each time the whole battalion, as if 
by word of command, bobbed their 
heads, and the men pressed closer to- 
gether. In front of us sat our com- 
mandant, Count Rciclionbach, reining 
in his splendid English roan, which 
snorted and curveted with impatience. 
The count had not bowed his head ; 
he had made the liliinc campaigns, 
and a cannon-ball was nothing now 
to him. He turned to the battalion, 
slapping his leg with his right hand, 
whilst a comical, twitching of his nose 
and' at the corner of his month be- 
trayed his discontent. ‘ Men!’ said 
ho, ‘ balls that whistle do not hit, so 
it is useless to fear them. Hcncefor- 
W’ard, let no one dare to stoop.’ 
Hardly had the words left his lips 
when a third shot passed close ovty 
his head and dashed into tlie batta- 
lion. This thne very few made the 
I'Cspectihl salutation which had occa- 
sioned the count’s reproof, but aston- 
ishment and horror were visible on 
every countenance when we saw our 
dear comrades struck down by our 
side. 

“ After an hour’s cannonade the in- 
. fantry advanced. Skirmishers were 
thrown out, and the musketry came 
into play ; and truly, often as I have 
been in action, such tiring .as at 
Lutzen I never since heard. From 
about mid-day till nine at night, one 
tininternipted roll; not even for a 
moment were single shots to be dis- 
tinguished. old comrades will 

bbar witness to the trnth of this. 

** Our light company hastened for- 
ward as skirmishers. Lieutenant 
Merkiatz Med them on, and, with 
waving sword and a joyful shout, 
rt!*shed towards the foe, fall a hun- 


dred paces in front of his Soon 

the wounded straggled, 
ried past us by dozens-^pntoiii^ 
others Anselme, captain of the 
pany. A rifle- ball hf^^hatt^r^d Jilt 
right shoulder.. Whem I saw blifl, 
twenty-five years latCr,^ a general;, 
he still carried fits arm in a Sling,, 
fragments of bone frequently came 
away, and his sufl^riqgs wore vevy 
great. • Such wounds aS hit no gbfd, 
or title, or decorations chn r^pay ; 
in the coiisciousness of having done 
one’s duty the only compensation is 
to be found ” 

Von Kahden was soon called upon 
to replace a wounded officer, and he 
hurried to the front. Before hO 
reached the skirmishers, he met the,, 
dead body of the young prineef of 
Hesse- Homburg, who served as staff- 
officer in the first regiment of Silesian 
infantry. He had entered action as 
he would have gone to parade, in full 
dress, witli a star upon his breast, and 
wearing all the insignia of his rank. 
General Ziethen remonstrated with 
him on the imprudcnco of tlius ren- 
dering himself a con^ucuous mark, 
but he was deaf to the warning, and 
refused to take off his star. “ This,” 
said he, “is the soldier’s most glori- 
ous parade-ground.” The next mo- 
ment a ball struck him, and ho fell 
mortally wounded from his horse. 

We shall not follow Baron Von 
Kahden through the bloody day of 
Lutzen, in the course of which he re- 
ceived a wound, not sufficiently severe, 
however, to compel him to leave the 
field. Neither of' that action, nor of 
any subsequent one, does he give a 
general account, but professes merely 
to relate what he himself saw. As a 
subaltern officer, his sphere of obser- 
vation was, of course, very limited. 
He recites his own adventures alfd 
the proceedings of his battalion, or, 
at most, of the division to which it 
was attached, and is careful to 
name those officers who particular- 
ly distinguished themselves. He 
urges the surviving veterans of those 
eventful campaigns to follow his ex- 
ample, and publish their reminiscences, 
as a means of rescuing from nmnerited 
oblivion the names of many who 
cspecffllly signalised themselves whilst 
defending the holy cause of German 
independence. Itw^as a period pro- 
lific in heroes ; and if the manoDnvrcs 
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and discipljiie. of the rj’usaian array 
fiad^bcea jji(^© in proportion with the 
spirit that auiraated the ma* 
ty of its members, doubtless the 
■^cruggIo.^oj!;il(J have been briefer. As 
it,i the c%rapaigii of 1813 opened 
with a reverse « which it was vainly 
endeavoured " to cloak by mendacious 
bulletins. The noWy fought and 
gloriously won action of Gross- Gros- 
chen,” said tlie official accounts of the 
Jbatiloof J-»tita|jn. But stubborn facts 
apon refuted the well- intended but in- 
judicious falsehoods, propounded to 
maintain the moral courage of’ the 
nation. The French entered Dresden, 
driving out the rear-guard of the 
retreating Allies, who, on the cvcuiing 
of the I'ith of May, established their 
cau[vp, or rather their bivouac, for 
tents they had none, near Bautzen, 
and fortified their position by iu- 
trcncliincnts and redoubts. On the 
20th the fight began; 28,000 Trussians 
and 70,000 Russians, so says the 
barOh, against 130,000 French. A 
largo disproportion ; and, moreover, 
the troops of the Allies jvere not made 
the most* of by their couimaudcrs. 
Goiierul Kleist’s corps, consisting of 
but 3000 men, was left irom ten in tiie 
morning till late in the afternoon to 
defend itself unassisted against over- 
powering numbers of the French. 
And most gallant their defenct\,was. 
They fought before the eyes of both 
ai'iTiies, on the heights of Jiurk, which 
served a.s a stage for the exhibition of 
their courage, and of the calm skill of 
their commander. You Ralidon re- 
cords the fact, that the Emperor 
Alexander sent several times to Ivleist 
to express hU praise and admiration ; 
and that his last message was, that 
he could kiss Kleist’s feet (a thorough 
Jlussian testimony of respect) for his 
splendid behaviour with the advanced 
guard. At length large bodies of the 
French having moved up to support 
the assailants, a rciiitbrcemciit was 
sent to Kleist to cover his retreat. It 
consisted of Von Kahden’s battalion, 
which, on the retrograde movement 
being commenced, was for some time 
completely isolated, and bore the 
whole brunt of the figlit. Orders 
were given to clear a corn-field which 
afforded shelter to the enemy. Hero 
is a spirited description of the fight 
that ensued. 

X led the skirmishers of the first 


and second company. We eutei-od the 
field, and instantly found ourselves 
within fifteen or twenty paces of the 
French marines, whom Napolebn had 
attached to the array, and whom we 
recognised by the red iaco on their 
shakos. We were so near eacli 
other, that wdien our opponents fired 
1 felt the heat of the burnt powder. 
The battalion was about lift/ paces 
behind us, but on rather higher ground. 
It deph^^ed into line, and tired a volley 
over our heads, u liich some of the 
bullets missed but by a trifle. A very 
unpleasant sensation and critical mo- 
ineiit ; and many of my men showed 
an eagerness to get but of this double 
fire, or at least to shelter themselves 
from it as much as possible. The 
bugler tried to rim; I caught, him 
by the coat skirt, and ordered him 
to sound the assembly, meaning to 
retire with my skirmishers to the right 
Hank of the battalion. He obeyed, 
ckippcd his bugle to his lips, and began 
a quavering call. Suddenly the sounds 
ceased, and the bugler fell backwards, 
spitting and s))iitiering with his mouth, 
stampiiigotOud striking out with his 
feet and liauds ; then, jumping up, 
he rail olT like a madman. A bullet 
had entered the sound- hole of his 
bugle. At the same moment, 1 felt a 
hard rap on the right hip, and was 
knocked down. It was a canister- 
shot; the blood pourctl out in streams, 
and, before J could join the battalion, 
my boot was full of it. My comrades 
were hard at work; after a few volleys, 
they kept up an incessant * tile-tire. 
They w t i e drawn up in line, only two 
deep, the third rank having been taken 
for skirmishms. Luckily the enemy 
had no cavalry at hand, or it would 
have been all up with us, for we should 
never have been tft>lo to form a square. 
Jt was all that the ollicers and serra- 
files could do to keep the men in thek 
places. The French infantry sur- 
rounded us on three sides, but they 
kept behind the hedges, and amongst 
the high corn, and showed no dispo- 
sition to come to close quarters, when 
the bayonet and but- end would have, 
told their tale. On the other hand, 
from the adjacent heights the artillery 
mowed us down with their canister. 
The fight lasted about an hour ; hnU 
a one more, and to a cerljaiuty wo' 
should all have been annihilate or 
prisoners, for wo were wholly unaup- 
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ported,, Sj)orschil and other writers 
hfiye said that Blucher sent General 
Kleist a reinforcement of three thou- 
sand infantry. To that I reply that 
our battalion was at most six hundred 
strong, and I did not see another in- 
fflintry soldier in the field. The other 
troops had retired far across the plain. 
Suddenly the earth shook beneath our 
foot, and two magnificent divisions of 
lliissian cuirassiers charged to the 
rescue. The French infantry sought 
the slieltcr, of their adjacent battery, 
.^and wo retreated wearily and slowly 
towards our lines* The sun, which 
had shone brightly the whole day, had 
already set when we reached a small 
village, and again exteuded^ our skir- 
mishers behind the walls and hedges. 
Once more the eartli trci^blcd *, and, 
with unusual rapidity for an orderly 
retreat, back came the brilliant cui- 
rassiers, with bloody heads, and in 
most aw'ful confusion. The French 
infantry and artillery had given them 
a rough reception. A few hostile 
squadrons follow'cd, and, as soon as 
the .liussians were out of Urn way, 
I opened fire with my skirmishers; 
but I was ordered to cease, for the 
distance was too great, and it was 
mere waste of ammunition.^’ 

Von llahden’s hurt was but a flesh 
wound, and did not prevent liis shar- 
ing in the next day’s fight, and in the 
retreat which coiicluded it. He was 
then obliged to go into hospital, and 
only on the last day of June rejoined 
his regiment in cantonments between 
Strehleu and Breslaw. At the latter 
town he visited his mother. She had 
mourned his death, of which she had 
received a false account from a soldier 
of his regiment, who had seen him 
struck down by a bullet at Lutzen, 
and had himself been wounded and 
carried from the field before Von 
Bahden regained consciousness and 
rejoined his corps. 

The truce which, during the summer 
of IQ 18, afforded a brief repose to the 
contending armies, was over, and the 
cause of tho Allies strengthened by the 
accession of Austria. Hostilities re- 
commenced ;>aad on the 27th August 
we 4iid oor young lieutenant again 
distinguisliteg Mms^ tbe head of 
in the gardens of 
v3everal wet days, bad quar- 
commons, had palled 
down the strength and lowered the 


spints of thd' Aiiied troop&t Es^haust- 
ed and discouraged, they showed little 
appetite for the bloody banquet ^ to 
which they were invited. Suddenly 
a huna,cbut no very joyous ope, ran 
through the ranks. The soldiers, had 
been ordered to utter it, in honour qf 
the Emperor Alexander and King of 
Prussia, who now, with their nume- 
rous and brilliant stalf, rode along the 
whole line of battle, doubtless with the 
intention of raising the sunken spirits- 
of the men. Close m front of the 
baron's battalion the two monarchs 
halted ; and there it was that General 
Moreau was mortally wounded, at 
Alexander’s side, by a French cannon- 
shot. The following details of his 
death are from the work of a well-., 
known Kussian military author, Go* 

' iieral Michailofski - Danielefski : — 
“ Moreau was close to the Emperor 
Alexander, who stood beside an Aus- 
trian battery, against which the French 
kept up a heavy fijc. He requested 
the Kussian sovereign to accompany 
him to another eminence, whence a 
better view of the battle-field was ob- 
tainable. ‘ Let youn majSsty trust 
to my experience,’ said Moreau, and 
turning his horse, he rode on, tlm 
emperor following. They had pro- 
ceeded but a few paces, when a can- 
non-ball smashed General Moreau’s 
right foot, passed completely through 
his horse, tore away his left calf, and 
injured the knee. All present hurried 
to assist the wounded man. His first 
w^ords, on recovering consciousness, 
were — ‘ I am dying ; but how sweet 
it is to die for the right cause, and 
under the eyes of so great a monarch I ’ 
A litter was formed of Cossack lan- 
ces; Moreau >vas laid upon it, wrapped 
in his cloak, and carried to Koitz, the 
neai*est village. There he underwent^ 
with the courage and firmness of a 
veteran soldier, the amputation of both 
legs. Tho last bandage was being fas- 
tened, when two round-shot' strnck 
the house, and knocked down a corner 
of the very room in which he lay. He 
w^as conveyed to Laun, in Bohemia, 
and there died, on tho 2d of Septem- 
ber. Such was the end of the hero of 
Hohenlinden.” 

General Michaiiofski, it must be 
observed, has been accused by Spor- 
schil of stretching the truth a' little, 
when by se doing ho could pay m 
compliment to his deceased master. 
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Tfic adulatory words which he puts 
into Moreau’s mouth, may therefore 
never have been uttered by that un- 
fortunate officer. Some little inex- 
actitudes in the account above quoted 
are corrected by Captain Von ilahden. 
Moreau’s litter was composed of mus- 
kets, and not of lances ; he was taken 
to Iliicknitz, and not to Koitz ; and so 
forth. Upon the 2d of September, 
Von Rahdcn and eighteen other Prus- 
sian officers, stood beside the bod 
whereon Moreau had just expired, 
and divided amongst them a black 
silk waistcoat tliat had been worn by 
the deceased warrioi*. “ I still trea- 
sure up my shred of silk,” says the 
baron, “ as a soldierly I’clic, and as I 
should a tatter of a banner that had 
long waved honourably aloft, and at 
last tragicjilly fallen. In these days 
few care about such memorials, and a 
railway share is deemed more valu- 
able. Practically true ; but horribly 
uu poetical ! ” 

III 181. ‘1, one battle followed hard 
upon the heels of the other. It was 
a war of giants, and small breath- 
ing-time was given. I'he echoes of 
the fight Had scarcely died away at 
Dresden, when th^^ v ere reawakened 
in the fertile vale of Toeplitz. The 
action of Kulm was a glorious one for 
the Allies. On the first day, the 29th 
of August, the Russians, under Oster- 
mann Tolsto)^ rcajied the largest 
share of laurels ; on the 80th, Kleist 
and the Prussians nobly distinguished 
Ihcmsclves. The latter, afterburning 
their baggage, made a forced march 
over the mountains, and fell upon the 
enemy’s -rear on the altornoon of the 
secon d day’s cn gagemen t. 1 lere V on 
llahdcn was again opposed to his old 
and gallant acquaintances the French 
marines, who, refusing to retreat, were 
completely exterminated. The action 
over, his battalion look up a position 
near Arbesau, with their front towards 
Kulm. On the opposite side of the 
road a Hungarian regiment was drawn 
up. 

“ The sun had set, and distant ob- 
jects grew indistinct in the twilight, 
when we suddenly saw large masses 
of troops approach us. These were 
the French prisoners, numbering, it 
was said, eight or ten thousand. First 
came General Vandamme, on horse- 
back, his head bound round with a 
white cloth : a Cossack’s lance had 
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grazed his forehead. Close behind 
him were several generals, (Haxo and 
Guyot ;) and then, at a short interval, 
came twenty or thirty colonels and 
staff-officers. On the right of these 
marched an old iron-grey colonel, with 
two heavy silver epaulets projecting 
forwards from under his ljght-blu(5 
great- coat, the cross of the J^egion of 
Honour on his breast, a huge chain 
wMtli a bunch of gold seals and keys 
dangling from his fob. He bad been 
captured by very forbearing foes, and 
ho strode proudly and confidently 
along. He was about ten paces from , 
the head of our battalion, wliich was 
drawn up in column of sections, when 
suddenly three or four of our Jhinga- 
rian neighbours leaped the ditch, and 
one of them, with the speed of light, 
snatched watch and seals from the 
French coloiiol’s pocket. Captain Von 
Korth, who commanded our No. 1 
company, observed this, sprang for- 
ward, knocked the bluc-brecclicd 
Iltiiigarians right a)Hl left, took the 
M^atch from them, and restored it 
to its owner. The latter, with the 
case o£’ a thorough Frenchman, 
offered it, with a few obliging words, 
to CJaptain Von Korth, who rcfusetl 
it by a decided gesture, and has- 
tened back to his company. All this 
occurred whilst tlic French prisoners 
marched slowly by, and the captain 
had not passed the battalion moix$ 
than ten or fifteen paces, when ho 
turned about, and with the cry of 
“ Vive If brave capitaine J^rxissivn ! ” 
threw chain and seals into the middle 
of our company. The watch he had 
detached and put in his pocket. Von 
Korth offered ten and even fifteen 
lovis (Vom for the trinkets, but could 
never discover who bad got them; 
whoever it was, he perhaps feared to 
be compelled to restore them without 
iudemniheation.” 

“ The Emperor Alexander received 
Vandamme, when that general was 
brought before him as prisoner, with 
great coolness, but nevertheless pro- 
mised to render Ids captivity as light 
as possible. Notwithstanding that 
assurance, Vandamme was sent to 
Siberia, On bis way thither, the proud 
and unfeeling man encountered many 
a bard word and cruel taunt, the which 
1 do not mean to justify, although W 
had richly earned them by his 
merous acts of iujustico knd oppres- 
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sioD. In {ho spring of 1807, he had 
had his headquarters in the pretty 
little town of Frankenstein in Silesia, 
and, amongst various other extortions, 
had compelled the authorities to sup- 
ply him wdth w'liolo sackfuls of the 
delicious red filberts which grow in 
that neighbourhood. When, upon his 
■way to the frozen steppes, he chanced 
to halt for a night in this same town 
of Frankenstein, the magistrates sent 
liim a huge sack of his favourite nuts, 
with a most submissive message, to 
the effect that they w^cll remembered 
his Excellency’s partiality to filberts, 
and that they begged leave to offer 
him a supply, in hopes that tlic crack- 
ing of them might beguile the time, 
and occupy his leisure in Siberia.” 

At Kiilrn the captain of Von llah- 
den’s company was slain, lie had 
ridden up to a French column, taking 
it, as was supposed, for a Kiissian one, 
and was killed by tliree of the enemy’s 
officers before he found out his mis- 
take. Each w'ound w as mortal ; one 
of his assailants shot him in the breast, 
another drove his sword through his 
body, and the third nearly, severed 
his head from his shoulders with a 
sabre- cut. The day -after the battle, 
before sunrise, Von Jiahden aw^akened 
a non-commissioned officer and three 
men, and went to seek and bury the 
corpse. It was already stiippcd of 
every thing but the shirt and uniform 
coat ; they dug a shallow grave under 
a i)car-tree, and interred it. The 
mournful task w\as just completed 
when a peasant came by. Von Kah- 
dcii called him, showed him the cap- 
tain’s grave, and asked if he might 
rely upon its not being ploughed up. 
“ Herr Preusse,” was the answer, “ J 
promise you that it shall not ; for the 
ground is mine, and bcneatli this tree 
your captain shall rest undisturbed.” 
The promise w as faithfully kept. In 
August 1845, the baron revisited the 
spot. The tree still stood, and the 
soldier’s humble grave had been re- 
spected. 

Whilst w-andcring over the field of 
battle, followed by Z; inker, his ser- 
geant, Von Itakden beard a supjiress- 
ed moaning, and found amongst the 
bmshwood, clos<.^ tathe bank of a little 
rivulet, a sorely wounded French sol- 
dier. imfortuuate fellow had been 

hit in three or four places. One ball 
bad entered behind his eyes, which 
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projected, bloody and swollen, frdm 
their sockets, another had shattered 
his right hand, and a third had broken 
the bones of the leg. He could neither 
see, nor move, nor die ; he lay in the 
broad giare of the sun, parched with 
thirst, listening to the ripple of the 
stream, w^hich he was unable to reach. 
In heart-rending tones he implored a 
drink of water. Six- and- thirty hours 
had he lain there, he said, suffering 
agonies from heat, and thirst, and 
wounds. “ In an instant Zaiiker threw 
down his knapsack, filled his canteen, 
and handed it to the unhappy French- 
man, wdio drank as if he would never 
leave off. When at last satisfied, ho 
said very calmly, ‘ Stop, friend ! one 
more favour ; blow ray brains out ! ’ 
I looked at Ziinkcr, and made a sign 
with my hand, as much as to say, ‘ Is 
your gun loaded V’ Ziinker drew his 
ramrod, ran it into the barrel quite 
noiselessly, so that the w'ounded man 
might not hear, and nodded his liead 
affirmati\ ely. Without a word, I 
pointed to a thicket about tw'cnty 
l)aces off, giving him to understand 
that he was not to fire till I had reach- 
ed it, and, hurrying aw^aj^I left him 
alone with the Fr^chman. Ten mi- 
nutes passed without a report, and 
then, on turning a corner of the w^ood, 
I came face to face with Zanker. ‘ I 
can’t do it, lieutenant,’ said he. 
‘ Thrice I levelled my rifle, but could 
not pull the trigger.’ 11c had left the 
poor French sergeant-major — such 
four gold chevrons on his coat- sleeve 
denoted him to be — a canteen full of 
water, had arranged a few boughs 
above his heaej to shield him from the 
sun, and as soon as wo reached tlic 
camp, he hastened to the field hospi- 
tal to ))oint out the spot where the 
wounded man lay, and procure surgical 
assistance.” 

The battle of Kiilm was lost by 
the French through the negligence of 
Yandamme, who omitted to occupy 
the defiles in Ids rear — an extraordi- 
nary blunder, for which a far younger 
soldier might well bo blamed. The 
triumph was complete, and, in con- 
junction with those at the Katzbach 
and Gross-Beeren, greatly raised tlie 
spirits of the Allies. At Eulm, the 
French fought, as usual, most gal- 
lantly, but for once they were out- 
manoeuvred. A brilliant exploit -of 
three or four hundred chasseurs, bc- 
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longing to Corbmeau’s light cavalry 
division, is worthy of mcnl ion. Sabre 
in hand, tliey cut their way com- 
pletely through Kleist’s corps, and 
did immense injury to the Allies, espe- 
cially to the artillery. Of thefli selves, 
few, if any, escaped alive. “ Not 
onl}'^,” says IJaron Von Rahden, “ did 
they ride down several battalions at 
the lower end of the defile, and cut to 
pieces and scatter to the winds the 
staff and escort of the general, which 
were halted upon the road, but they 
totally anniliilated our artillery for 
the time, inasmuch as they threw the 
gnns into the ditches, and killed nearly 
all the men and horses. I»y this ex- 
ample one sees what resolute men on 
horseback, with good swords in their 
bands, and bold hearts in their bosoms, 
arc able to accomplish.” In a letter 
of rrince Augustus of l*riissia, wc 
find that “ the artillery suffered so 
great a loss at Kuhn, that there arc 
still (this wasnTitten in the middle of 
Sejitcmbor, fifteen days after the a<‘,- 
tion) eighteen ofiicers, eighty non-com- 
missioned oflicers, onojiundrcd and 
twenty-six bombardieri?, seven hun- 
dred and eighteen gunners, besides 
bandsmen and aa%eoiis, wanting to 
complete the strength.” In both days’ 
fight the present King of thellelgians 
greatly distinguished himself. He was 
then in the Kussian service, and, on 
the 29th',' fought bravely at the liead 
of his cavalry division. On the oOth, 
the Emperor Alexander sent him to 
bring up the Austrian cavalry reserv<is, 
and the judgment with which he per- 
formed this duty was productive of 
the happiest results. 

'I'he kussian guards fought nobly 
at ICulm, and held the valley of Toep- 
litz one whole day against four times 
their numbers. To reward tlioir 
valour, the King of Prussia gave 
them the Kulm Cross, as it was called, 
which was composed of black shining 
leather with a framework of silver. 
The Tmssians were greatly annoyed 
at its close resemblance to the first 
and best class of the Iron Cross, 
which order had been instituted a lew 
months previously, and was sparingly 
bestowed, for instances of extraordi- 
nary personal daring, upon those only 
who fought under Prussian colours. 
It was of iron with a silver setting, 
and could scarcely be distinguished 
from the Kulm cross. “ Many thou- 


sands of n.s Prussians,” says the Baron, 

fought tor years, poured out our 
blood, and threw away onr lives, in 
vain strivings after a distinction which 
the JHuscovitc earned in a few hours. 
For who would notice whctlier it 
was leather or iron ? TJic colour and 
form were tlic same, and only the 
initiated luicw tlie difference, which 
was blit nominal. In the severe winter 
of 1829-;10, when travelling in allns - 
sian sledge and through a thorough 
Russian snow-storm, along the shores 
of the Peipus lake, I juissed a eoni- 
paiiy of soldiers wrapped in their grey 
coats. On the right of the comjtaiiy 
were ten or twelve* Knights of the. 
Iron Cross, as it appeared to me, and 
of the first class of that order. Tlji.y 
astonished me. so much the more, that 
in Prussia it was an unheard-of thing 
for more than one or two jirivate. sol- 
diers in a rogimcjit to achieve this 
high distinction. I started up, and 
iMil^bcd my eyes, and thought I 
dreamed. iVt Dorpat I was informed 
that several hundred men from the 
Semcnofskoi regiment of guards, (the 
heroes of Kulm,) had been drafted 
into tlieprovinehil militia as a pimi.sh- 
rnent for having shared in a revolt at 
St I'etcrsbnrg.” 

On the 14th of October occnnvd 
the battle of cavalry in tlio plains 
between Oiildengossa, 'Grobern, and 
Tdcbertwolkuitz, where the Allied 
horse, fifteen thousand strong, en- 
countered ten to twelve thousand* 
French dragoons, Jed by the King of 
Naples, wlio once, during that daj’’, 
nearly fell into the hands of Ills foes. 
The incident is narrated by "Wni Schd- 
ning in his history of the third Prussian 
regiment of dragoons, then known as 
the Neuinark dragoons. It was 
about two hours afier daybreak ; the 
regiment had made several successful 
charges, and at last obtained a mo- 
ment’s breathing- time. The dust liad 
somcwdiat subsided; the Fj*(;ueli ca- 
valry stood motionless, only their 
general, followed by his stalf, rode, 
encouraging the men, as it seemed, 
along tlie foremost lino, just opposite 
to the Nciimai’k dragoons. Suddenly 
a young lieutenant, Guido von Lippe 
by name, who thofight he recognised 
Murat in the enemy’s leader, galloped 
up to the colonel. ‘ I must and will 
take him!’ CTied he; an^, without 
waiting for a Yes or a No, dashed 
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forward at^tlic top of liis horse’s speed, 
fallowed by a few dragoons who had 
been detached from the ranks as sldr- 
mishers. At the same time the colonel 
ordered the cliarge to be sounded. A 
most brilliant charge it was, but no- 
thing more was seen of Von Lippe 
and his companions. Two days after- 
wards, his corpse was found by his 
servant, who recognised it amongst a 
heap of dead by the scars of the yet 
scarcely healed wounds received at 
Lutzen. A sabre-cut and a thrust 
through the body had destroyed life.” 
An interesting confirmation of this 
story may be read in Von Odelebcn’s 
“ Campaign of Napoleon in Saxony 
in the year 1813,” p. 328. He 
(Murat) accompanied hy a very small 
retinue, so greatly exposed himself, 
that at last one of the enemy’s squa- 
drons, recognising him by his striking 
dress, and b}^ the staff that sur- 
rounded him, regularly gave him 
chase. One officer in particular rnsde 
a furious dash at the king, who, by 
the auddeii facing about of his escort, 
found hiniscU' the last man, a little in 
the rear, and willi only one horseman 
by his side. In the dazzling antici- 
j)ation of a royal prisoner, the eager 
pursuer called to him several times, 
‘ Halt, King, halt !’ At that moment 
a crown was at stake. The officer 
had already received a sabre-cut from 
Murat’s solitary attendant, and as he 
did not regard it, but still jwessed for- 
ward, the latter ran him ilirongli the 
body, lie fell dead from his saddle, 
and the next day his horse was 
mounted by the king’s faithful de- 
fender, from 'v\Iioso lips 1 received 
these details. Tlicir truth has been 
confirmed to me fj*om other sources. 
Murat made his rescuer his equerry, 
and promised hin’. a pension. Tlie 
Emperor gave him the cross of the 
legion of honour.” 

The second Silesian regiment suf- 
fered terribly at the great battle of 
Leipzig. Von Ralidcn’s battalion, in 
I^articular, was reduced at the dose 
of the last day’s fight to one hundred 
and tkwenty effective men, commanded 
by a lieutenant, the only iinwounded 
officer. Kleist's division, of which it 
formed part, had^ sustained severe 
losst® Itt every action since the truce, 
apd afl^r Leipzig It was found to have 
mglted d6wn to one-third of its ori- 
j0ka\ afrciigth. Disease also broke 


out in its saiiks. To check this, to 
recruit the numbers, and repose the 
men, the division wa^ sent into quar- 
ters. Von Rahden’s regiment went 
to the duchy of Mciningen, and his 
battalion was quartered in the town 
of that name. The friendly and 
hospitable reception here given to 
the victors of Kiilm and Leipzig 
was well calculated to make them 
forget past hardships and sufferings. 
The widowed Duchess of Mciningen 
gave frequent balls and entertain- 
ments, to which officers of all grades 
found ready admittance. The reign- 
ing dnke was then a boy; his two 
sisters, charming young women, were 
most gracious and condescending. In 
those warlike days, the laurel- wreath 
was as good a crown as any other, 
and raised even the humble subaltern 
to the society of princes. 

“ It chanced one evening,” says 
the Baron, that bur major, Count 
lieichenbach, stood up to dance a 
quadrille with the Princess Adelaide 
of Meiningen. His toilet was not 
well suited td'thc ball-room ; his boots 
were heavy, ’the floor was slippery, 
and he several tim^5 tripped. At last 
he fairly fell, digging his partner 
with him. llis right arm was in a 
sling, and useless from wounds re- 
ceived at Lutzen, and sonic short 
time elapsed before the priqccss was 
raised from her recumbent position 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court, and conducted into an ad- 
joining apartment. With rueful 
countenance, and twisting liis red 
mustache from vexation, Count 
Rcichcnbach tried to lose himself in 
the crowd, and to escape the annoy- 
ance of being stared at and pointed 
out as the man who had thrown 
down the beautiful young princess. 
It was easy to sec that he would 
rather have stormed a dozen hostile 
batteries than have made so unlucky 
a debut in the royal ball-room. In a 
short quarter of an hour, however, 
when the fuss caused by the accident 
had nearly subsided, the princess 
reappeared, looking more charming 
than ever, and sought about until she 
discovered poor Count Reichenbach, 
who had got into a comer near the 
stove. With the most captivating 
grace, she invited him to return to 
the dance, saying, loud enough for 
all around to hear, ‘ that she honour- 
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ed a brave Prussian soWier whose 
breast was adorned with the Iron 
Cross, and wdioso badly- wounded 
arm had not prevented his fighting 
the fight of liberation at Leipzig, 
and that with all her heart she 
would begin the dance again with 
him.* The Count’s triumph was com- 
plete ; the court prudes and parasites, 
who a moment before had looked 
down upon him from the height of 
their compassion, now rivalled each 
other in araiabilit3\ With a w'cll- 
Xdcased smile the Count stroked his 
great beard, led the princess to the 
quadrille, and danced it in first-rate 
style.** The reader will Jiavc recog- 
nised our excellent Queen Dowager 
in the heroine of tlic charming trait 
which an old soldier thus bluntly nar- 
rates. The kind heart and patriotic 
si)irit of the Cerman Jh-incess were 
good presage of tljc benevolence and 
many virtues of the English Queen. 
“ When, in May 18o(),” continues 
Captain Von Rahden, “ I was pre- 
sented, as cai)tain iii the Dutch ser- 
vice, to the Princess Adelaide, then 
Queen of England, at St James’s 
Palace, her majestii perfectly remem- 
bered the incident 1 have here nar- 
rated to my readers. I'o her in- 
(iniries afi^'i* Count lleichenbach, I 
unfortunately had to reply that he 
was long since dead.” 

In January 1814, the Baron’s regi- 
ment left Mciniiigcn, crossed the 
Khine, joined tlie great Silesian army 
under old Bliicher, and began tliC 
campaign in France. The actions 
of Montmirail, Mery sur Seine, La 
Ferte sous Jouarre, and various 
other encounters, folio w(jd in rapid 
succession. Hard knocks for the 
Allies, many of them. But all Na- 
poleon’s brilliant generalship was in 
vain ; equally in vain did his young 
troops emulate the deeds of thoKSO iron 
veterans whose bones lay bleaching 
on the Bcrcsiiia’s banks, and in the 
passes of the Sierra Morena. The 
month of February was passed in con- 
stant fighting, and was perhaps the 
most interesting period of the cam- 
paigns of 1813-14. On the 13th, the 
Prussian advanced guard, Ziethen’s 
division,- was attacked by superior 
numbers and completely beaten at 
Montmirail. Yon Kahden’s battalion 
was one of those which had to cover 
the retreat of tlic routed troops, and 


check the advance of tho^ exulting 
enemy. Bctiring slowly and in good 
order, the rearmost of the whole army, 
it reached the village of Etoges, when 
it was assailed by a prodigious mass of 
French cavalry. But the horsemen 
could make no impression on the 
steady ranks of Count Beichen bach’s 
iufantiy. 

“ Here the hostile dragoons, formed 
in columns of squadrons and regi- 
ments, cliargcd us at least twelve or 
fifteen times, always without success. 
Each time Count lieiblicnbach let 
them approach to W'ithin fifty or sixty 
paces, then ordered sa halt, formed 
square, and opened a hcav^^ and avcII- 
sustaiiied lire, which quickly drove 
back the enemy. As soon as they 
retired, 1 and 1113' skirmishers sprang 
forward, and pei)percii them till they 
again came to the charge, when w’e 
hurried back to the battalion. Count 
Kciclieubach himself never entered 
th(fs(juarc, but during the charges took 
his station on the left flank, ^ which 
could not fire, because it faced the 
road aloi\g which our artillery marched. 
Our gallant commander gave bis or- 
ders with the same calm coolness and 
iwecision as on the parade ground. His 
voice and our volleys were the only 
fioiiiids heard, and truly that was one 
of 4he most glorious afternoons of 
(’ouiit KcichenbacJi’s life. Our wes- 
tern neighbours love to celebrate, the 
deeds of I heir warriors 1)3’^ paint-brush 
and graver ; our hci'oes are forgot- 
ten, but for the occasional written 
reminiscences of some old soldier, wit- 
ness of their valiant deeds. And trul}", 
if Horace A'^ernet has handed Colonel 
Chimgarnier down to posterity for 
standing imidc his square whilst it re- 
ceived tlie furious but disorderly charge 
of semi- barbarous^ horse, he might, 
incthinks, and every soldier and true 
Prussian will share my opinion, find 
a far worthier subject for his pencil 
in Count Keichenbach, awaiting out-- 
side his square the formidable attacks 
of six thousand French cavalrymen. 

“It became quite dark, and the 
enemy ceased to charge. Pity iffVfe I 
for such was tho steadiness and dis- 
cipline of our ineq, that the defence 
w'cnt on like some w^ell- regulated ma- 
chine, and might have been continued 
for hours longer, or till our last cart- 
ridge was burnt. The count seemed 
unusually >vell pleased. Twirling his 
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mustatihe with a satisfied chuckle, 
he oftercd several ofiicers and soldiers 

dram from a little flask which he 
habitiuilly canied in his holster, and 
' tnniefi to mo with the words^ ‘ Well 
done, my dear Uahdcn, bravo !’ On 
hearing this praise, short and simple 
as it was, I could have embraced my 
noble commander for joy, and with 
feelings in my heart Avhich only 
such men as Jlcicheiibach kfiow how 
to av/aken, I resumed my place on 
the right of the battalion, which now' 
marched away.” 

Gradually the Allies approached 
Palis. On the 28tli Marcli, at the 
village of Claye, only five leagues 
from the capital, Ivleist’s divisiem 
came to blows wdtlf the hVeiich troops 
under General Compaii, who had 
marched out to meet them. As 
usual, Voii Itahdon was with the skir- 
mishers, as was also another lieutoiiant 
of his battalion, a Pole of gigantic 
frame and extraordinary strength, 
wdio hfere met his death. Ho w'as 
rushing foiwvard at the head of 
his men, wIkmi a four-pound shot 
struclc Inm in the breast. It w’cut 
through his body, passing ^ ery near 
the heart, but, strange to say, w'ith- 
out causing instant dcatlv. For most 
men, half au ounce of lead in the 
breast is an instant quietus ; but so 
prodigious was the strength and vi- 
tality of tills J’olc, that he lingered, 
the baron assures us, full six-and- 
thirty hours. 

“ Wc now follow'cd up the h'rciich 
iufantry, which hastily ivtreatcid to a 
• farm -yard surroimded by lofty linden 
and clicstnut trees, and situated on a 
small vine- covered hill. AVhen half- 
way up the eminence, wo saw, upon 
the o])eii space beneath the trees, 
several coinpanujs of the enemy in 
full parade uniform, wdth bearskin 
caps, largo red epaulets upon their 
shoulders, and white breeches, form 
themselves into a sort of ])halanx, 
which only replied to our fire by single 
shots. Presently Lven these ceased, 
IScheliha and myself immediately or- 
dered our nn^u to leave olF firing; and 
Schelilia, who s]>oke French very 
intelligibly, advanced to within thirty 
paces of‘ the enemy and summoned 
thorn, to ky tlown tlieii- aniLs, suppos- 
ing that they intended to yield them- 
solvos lu'koncrs. They made no reply, 
but etood firm as a w^ali. Scheliha 


repoatod his summons : a shot was 
flrecl at him. I'his served as a signal 
to our impatient followers, who opened 
a murderous fire upon the dense mass 
before them* Wo tried a third time to 
get the brave Frenchmen to yield *, 
others of our battalions had come up, 
and they were comjiletely cut off ; but 
the sole reply we received was a sort of 
negative murmur, and some of them 
even threatened us with their muskets. 
Within ten minutes they all lay dead 
or w'ounded upon the ground ; for our 
men w'cre deaf alike to commands and 
entreaties, and to the voice of mercy. 
Most painful w'as it to us officers to 
look on at such a butchciy, impotent 
to prevent it.” It afterwards appeared 
that these French grenadiei’s, wlio 
belonged to the Jeiuw Cardc^ had left 
Paris that morning. By some uiis- 
inanagcmcnt their stock of ainmuiii- 
lioji was insufficient, and having ex- 
pended it, they lU'cferred death, with 
arms in tlicir hands, to captivity. 

At eight o’clock on the thirtieth, 
Kleist’s and York’s corps, now imilod, 
p5is.sed the Oiircq panal, and marched 
along the Pantiu lyad towards Paris, 
rpon that morning they saw old 
Bluclier for the first time for more 
than a month. He seemed on the 
brink of the grave, and wore a wo- 
man’s bonnet of j ieeii silk to protect 
his eyes, which w^ere dangerously in- 
flamed. He was on horseback, but 
was soon obliged to return to his tra- 
velling carriage in rear of the army, 
and to give up the command to Bar- 
clay (le Tolly. “ Luckily,” says the 
baron, ‘^thc troops knew iiotliiiig of 
tlie substitution.” Although it would 
probably hardly have mattered mucli, 
for tlicrc W'as little more w^ork to do. 
For that year this was the last day’s 
light. After some flank movements 
which took up several hours, the Allied 
infantry attacked the village of La 
Villette, but were repulsed by the 
artillery from the adjacent baiTier. 
The brigade batteries loitered in the 
rear, and Prince Augustus, vexed at 
their absence, sent an aide-de-camp 
to bring them up. One of them was 
commanded by Lieutenant Holsche, 
Von Hah den’s former instructor at the 
artillery school, of whom wo have 
already related an anecdote. Al- 
though an undoubtedly brave and 
circumspect officer, on this occasion 
ho remained too far behind the in- 
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fantry; and Captain Decker,* who 
was dispatched to fetch him, was not 
sorry to bo tho mediiun of conveying 
the Triuce’s sharp message,^ the less 
so as lie had observed a certain non- 
chalance and want of deference in the 
artillery lieutenant’s manner of receiv- 
ing tho orders of his sui)criors. At a 
later period, Baron Von Raliden heard 
from Decker himself the following 
characteristic account of his recep- 
tion by tho gallant but eccentric 
IIoIscIk'. 

“ 1 came up to the battery,” said 
J)ccker, “at full gallop. The men 
were dismounted, and their ollicer 
stood chatting with his comrades be- 
side a newly-niado fire. ‘ Lieutenant 
llolsche,’ said 1, rather sharply, ‘ his 
Royal Highness is exceedingly as- 
tonished that you remain idle here, 
and has directed me to coninian<l you 
instantly to advance your battery 
against the enemy.’ 

Indeed V’ was llolsclic's (piict 
reply, ‘ bis Royal Highness is aston- 
ished !’ and then, tunijiig to his men 
with the same calmness of tone and 
manner, ‘ Stand to your horses 1 
Mount! Battery, march 1’ 

“ I thought the pace commanded 
was not cpiick enough, and in the same 
loud and imperious voice as before, I 
observed to Lieutenant llolsche that 
he would not be up in time; he had 
bettor move faster. ‘ Indeed ! not 
(piick enough V ’ quietly answered 
llolsche, and gave the word, ‘ Alareh, 
march T Wo now soon got over the 
ground and within the enemy’s lire, 
and, considering my duly at an end, I 
pointed out to the Ijicutcnant the 
direction he should take, and where- 
abouts no should post his battery. 
But llolsche begged me in the most 
friendly ni aimer to go on and show 
him exactly where he should halt. 
I naturally enough comidicd with his 
request. The nearer we got to the 
ITench, the faster became the pace, 
until at last we Avero in front of our 
most advanced battalions. T’he bul- 
lets wbi«:zed about us on all sides ; I 
oiieo more made a move to turn back, 
and told llolsche he might stop where 
he Avas. With the same careless air 
as before, he repeated his request that 


I would remain, in order to be able to 
tell his Royal Highness where Liou- 
tenant llolsche and his battery had 
halted! What could I do? It was 
any thing but pleasant to share so 
great a danger, Avithout cither neces- 
sity or prolit ; and certainly I might 
very Avell have turned back, but 
llolsche, by whose side I galloped, 
fixed his large dark eyes upon my 
countcaancc, as though he would haA^e 
read my very soul. Wo were close to 
our OAvn skirmishers; on avc went, 
right through them, into the middle 
of the enemy’s rillcracn,* Avho, quite 
surprised at being ‘charged by a bat- 
t(uy, retired in all Ini'^te. it really 
seemed as if tho artillery Avas going 
over to the enemy. At two hun- 
dred paces from the French columns, 
liowcvcr, llolsche halted, unlijiibcred, 
and gave two discharges from the 
Avholc battery, Avith such beautiful 
pjjedsioTi and astounding cllcct, that 
he sent the hostile squadrons and bat- 
talions to the right about, and even 
silenced some of the heavy guns 
Avithin*tho barriers. That done he 
returned to me, and begged me to in- 
form tho ITincc Avhere.l had left 
Jneutenant Holschc and his battery. 
^ Ferliaps,’ added he, ‘ liis Royal 
Highness Avill again find occasion to 
be astonished; and I shall be very 
glad of it.’ iVnd truly the JTince and 
all of ns ivrre astonished at this gal- 
lant exploit ; it had been achieved in 
sight of the. Avhole army, and had pro- 
duced a glorious and most desirablo 
result.” 

For this feat Holsehe Avas reAva|,’ded 
Avitli the Iron Cross of the first class. 
He had already at licipzig gained 
that of the second, and on receiving 
it his ambition immediately aspired 
to the liighcr decoration. Many a 
time had he been heard to vow, that 
if he obtained it, he Avould have a 
cross as large as his hand manufac- 
tured by the ftirrier of his battery, 
and Avear it upon his breast. To this 
he pledged bis Avord. The manner in 
which lic kept it is thus related by his 
old friend and pupil. 

“ We were on our march from 
Fans to Amiens, when wo Avero in- 
formed, one beautiful morning, that 


The noted military Avritcr, Carl You Decker; since General, 
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our brigade battery, under Lieuten- 
ant Holschc, was in cantonments in 
the next village. The music at 
our head, we marched through the 
place in parade time, and paid llolscho 
military honours as ex>comman- 
dant of the Straw-bonnet, which title 
he still retained. Intimate acquain- 
tance and sincere respect might well 
excuse this little deviation from the 
regulations of the service. Opr haut- 
boya blew a favourite march, to which 
llolschc himself had once in Glatz 
written words, beginning 

* Natss, Natz, Aniicmario, 

J>a kommt die Gliitzer Iiifantcric.* 
In his blue military frock, with forage 
cap and sword, llolscho stood upon a 
small raised patch of turf in front of 
his quarters, gravely saluting in ac- 
knowledgment of the honours paid 
him, whicli he received with as jiroud 
a bearing as if he was' legitimately 
entitled to them. This did not sur- 
prise us, knowing him as we did, lJut 
not a little were w^e astonished when 
we saw an Iron Cross of the first class, 
as large as a plate, fastened upon his 
left breast. Tlic orders for the battle 
of Paris and the other recent fights 
in Prance had just been distributed ; 
llolscho was amongst the decorated, 
and the jovial artilleryman took this 
opportunity to fulfil his oft-repeated 
vow. Only a few hours before our 
arrival he had had the cross manu- 
factured by his farrier.’’ 

This dashing but wrong-beaded 
officer soon afterwards became a 
captain, and subsequently major, but 
his extravagances, and especially his 
addiction fo wine, got him into fre- 
quent trouble, until at last be was 
put upon the retired list as lieutenant- 
colonel, and died pt Schweiduitz in 
Silesia. 

At six in the evening of the 30tb 
March, the last fight of the campaign 
■was over, and aides-de-camp galloped 
hither and thither, uimonncing the 
capitulation of Paris. Right pleasant 
were such sounds to the cars of the 
war-worn soldiers, infantry grounded 
their arms, dragoons dismounted, 
artilleiymeo leaned idly against their 
pieces ; Langoron alone, who had be- 
gun the storm of Montmartre, would 
not demist from his undertaking. 
' OfficiUld rode after him, waving their 
handkerchiefs as a signal to 
ccuito filing, but A^itllo^t efiVet. The 


Russians stofmed on ; and if Langeron 
attained his end with comparatively 
small loss, the enemy being already 
in retreat, there were nevertheless 
four or five hundred men sacrificed to 
his ambition, and that ho might have it 
to say that he and his Russians carried 
Montmartre by storm. Whilst the rest 
of the troops waited till ho had attained 
his end, and congratulated each other 
on the termination of the hardships 
and privations of the preceding three 
months, a Russian bomb- carriage 
took fire, the drivers left it, and its 
six powerful horses, scorched mid 
ten-ified by the explosion of the 
projectiles, ran madly about the field, 
dragging at their heels this arti- 
ficial volcano. The battalions wbicli 
they approached scared them away 
by shouts, until the unlucky beasts 
knew' not which way to turn. At 
last, the shells and grenades being all 
burnt out, the horses stood still, and, 
strange to say, not one of them had 
received the slightest injury. 

Terrible was the disappointment ot 
Kleist’s and York’s divisions, when 
they learned on llto morning siibse- 
(piciit to the capitulation tliat they 
were not to enter Paris; but, after 
four- and- tw'cnty hours’ repose in tiio 
faubourg Montmartre, where they bad 
passed the previous night, were to 
march from the capital into country 
(|uarters.. Ulicir motley and weather- 
bcateu aspect was the motive of tliis 
order — a heart-breaking one for the 
brave officers and soldiers wdio had 
borne the heat and burden of the day 
during a severe and bloody campaign, 
and now found themselves excluded 
from the earthly paradise of their 
hopes. They had fought and suffered 
more than the rrussiaii and Rifisian 
guards; but the latter w^erc smart and 
richly uniformed, whilst the poor fel- 
lows of the line had rubbed off* and 
besmirched in many a liai’d encounter 
and rainy bivouac what little gilding 
they ever possessed. So long as 
fighting was the order of the day, 
they were in request; but it was now 
the turn of parades, and on these 
they w'oiild cut but a sorry figure. 
So “ right about ” was the word, and 
Amiens the route. A second day’s 
respite was allowed them, however ; 
and although they were strictly con- 
fined to their quarters, lest they should 
shock the sensitiveness of the Parisian 
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bourgeoisie by tlieir ragged broeks, 
long beards, and diversity of equip- 
incut, some of the oMccrs obtained 
leave to go into Paris. Von Ralidcn 
Avas amongst these, and, aft&r a dinner 
at V(5ry’s, where his Silesian simpli- 
city and campaigning appetite were 
rather astonished by the exiguity of 
the plots placed before him, whereof ho 
managed to consume some five-and- 
twenty, after admiring the wonders 
of the Palace Royal, and the rich 
uniforms of almost every nation with 
which tho'Streets were crowded, he be- 
took himself to the Place Yendome to 
gaze at the fallen conqueror’s trium- 
phant column. It was surrounded by 
a mob of licklc Parisians, eager to cast 
down from its high estate the idol 
they so recently had worsliippcd. One 
daredevil fellow climbed upon the 
Emperor’s shoulders, slung a cord 
round his neck, dragged up a great 
ship’s cable and twisted it several 
times about the statue. The rabble* 
seized the other end of the rope, and 
with cries of “ a has ce canaille 1 ” tug- 
ged furiously at it* Their clfurts 
were unavailing, Napoleon stood firm, 
until the Allied so^ creigns, who, from 
the window of an adjacent house, 
beheld thU disgraceful riot, sent 
a company of Russian grenadiers to 
disperse the mob. The masses gave 
way before the bayonet, but not till 
the same man who had fastened the 
rope, .again climbed up, and with a 
Avhitc cloth shrouded the statue of the 
once adored Emperor from the eyes of 
liis faithless subjects. It is well known 
that, a few weeks later, the lignre was 
taken down by order of the Emperor 
Alexander, who carried it away as his 
sole trophy, and gave it a place in the 
winter palace at St Petersburg. When 
Louis XVI II. returned to Paris, a 
broad white banner, cmbroide#fed 
with tliree golden lilies, waved from 
the summit of the column ; but this in 
its turn was displaced, by the strong 
south wind that blow from Elba in 
March 1815, when Napoleon re-enter- 
ed his capital. A municipal deputation 
waited upon him to know what ho 
would please to have placed on the 
top of the triumphant column. “ A 
weathercock” was the little corporal’s 
sarcastic reply. Since that day, the 
lilies and the tricolor have again alter- 
nated on the magnificent column, until 
the only thing that ought to surmount 


it, the statue of the most extraordinary 
man of modern, perhaps of any, tithes, 
has resumed its pawwttp osition, and 
once move overlooks theVlIlHWl^hich 
hedidj^ much to improve and em- 
bclUshy 

“1 now wandered to the opera- 
house,” says the baron, “ to hear 
Spontini’s Vesiale. The enormous 
theatre was full to suffocation ; in 
evcry.box the Allied uniforms glitter- 
ed, arms Hashed in the bright light, 
police spies loitered and listened, 
beautiful women waved their kerchiefs 
and Joined in the storm of applause, 
as if that day had been a most glo- 
rious and triumphant one for France. 
The consul Liciniiis, represented, if I 
remember aright, by the celebrated 
St Priest, was continu.illy interrupted 
in his songs, and called upon for the 
old national melody ‘Vive Henri 
Quatre,’ which he gave with couplets 
j;omposed for the occasion, some of 
which, it was said, were improvisa- 
tions. In the midst of this rejoicing, a 
rough voice made itself heard from the 
np})Ci* gal lery . ‘ A Inus Vaigle imperial! * 
were the words it uttered, and in an 
instant every eye was turned to the 
Emperor’s box, whose purple velvet 
curtains were closely drawn, and to 
"whose front a large and rich 1}’ gilt eagle 
was affixed. The audience took up the 
cry and repeated again and again — 
‘yl has I'aigle imperial!' Presently 
the curtaiijs were torn asunder, a fel- 
low seated himself upon the cushioned 
parapet, twined his legs round the 
eagle, and knocked, and hammered, 
till it fell with a crash ty the ground. 
Again the royalist ditty was called 
for, with ad libitum couplets, in which 
the words ‘rc diahle a quatre' were 
only too plainly perceptible ; the iin- 
fortmiate consul had to repeat them 
till he was hoarse, and so ended the 
great comedy performed that day by 
the ‘ Grande Nation.* Most revolting 
it was, and every right-thinking man 
shuddered at such thorough Gallic * 
indecency.” 

BarOn Von Raliden tells the story 
of his life well and pleasantly, with- 
out pretensions to brilliancy and ele- 
gance of st^de, but with soldierlyfl 
frankness and spirit. Wo have read 
this first portion of his ihemoirs with 
pleasure and interest, and may take 
occasion again to refer to its lively 
and varied con tents. 
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ADVICE TO AN INTENDING 8E1UAL1ST. 


A Jj3''TTJ';r to T. Smith, Kst^., Scunk-Painteu and Thaoedian at the 
Ampuitheatue. 


My Dear Smith,— Yonr complaint 
of my miwarrantable detention of the 
manuscript which, some months ago, 
you were kind enough to forward for 
my perusal, is founded upon a total 
misconception of tlie nature of my in- 
terim employments. 1 have not, as 
you somewhat broadly insinuate, been 
prigging bits of j^oiir matchless rheto- 
ric in order to give currency and fla- 
vour to my own more maudlin articles. 
The lemon-peel of Smith has not en- 
tered into the composition of any ot 
my literary puddings ; neither have I 
bartered a single fragment of your 
delectable facetiic for gold. I return 
you the precious bundle as safe and 
undivulged as wheu it was committed 
to. my custody, and none the w'orsc 
for the rather extensive jqurney 
which it has materially- contributed 
to cheer. 

Tiic fact is, that I have been so- 
journing this summer utterly beyond 
the reach of iiosfs. 'J’o jtui, whose 
peculiar vocation it is to cater for the 
taste of the public, I need hardly re- 
mark that novelty is, now-a-days, in 
literature as in every thing else, an 
' indispensable recpiisite for success. 
People will not endure the iteration 
of a story, however well it may be 
told. Tiie same locality palls upon 
their ears, anil that style of wit which, 
last year, was Sufficient to convulse 
an audience, may, if continued for 
another session, be branded with the 
infamy of slang. Kven our mutual 
friend Harry, whose jests are the life 
of the arena, is quite aware of this 
unerring physiological rule. He does 
not depend upon captivating the gal- 
leries for ever by his ingenious conun- 
drum of getting into an empty quart 
bottle. His inimitable “ bo* quiet, 
will yc ? '* as the exasperated Master 
of the King flicks olV an imaginary fly 
H^rom bis motley inexpressibles, is now 
^reserved sis a great point for rare and 
special occiaeions; and he now lays 
in a iJOisv stock of witticisms at the 
oomoieficeineut of each campaign, as 
regiilaily as you conliact fur lamp- 


black and ochre when there is an im- 
mediate prospect of a grand new mi- 
litary spectacle. The want of atten- 
tion to this rule has, 1 fear, operated 
prejudicially upon the fortunes of our 
agile acquaintance, Ilcrvio Nano, 
whom 1 last saw devouring raw 
beef in the character .of a human 
Nondescript, llaivey depended too 
much upon his original popularity as 
the Gnome Fly, and failed through in- . 
cessant repetition. The public at 
length would not stand the appearance 
of that eternal blue-bottle. The same- 
ness of his entomology was >v eavisome. 
He should have varied his represen- 
tations by occasional!}" assuming Htlie 
characters of the Spectre Spider, or 
the lllack Tarantula of the Tombs. 

N.OW you must kijow, that for the 
last three years 1 h.^ive been making 
my living exclusively out of the Swe- 
dish novels and the Countess Ida 
von llahn-IIahn. To Fredcrike Hre- 
mer I owe a prodigious debt of gra- 
titude; for she has saved me the 
trouble — and it is a ]>rodigions bore — 
of invcjitiug plots and cliaractei'S, as 
1 was compelled to do when the 
Uhine and the Danube were the chosen 
scats of fiction. For a lime the liter- 
ary plough went merrily througli the 
sward of Sweden ; nor can I, with any 
degree of conscience, complain of the 
quality of the crop. But, somehow or 
other, the thing was beginning to gi*ow 
stale. People lost their relish for the 
perpetual raspberry jam, tart- making, 
Sfliuning, and the other processes of 
domestic kitchen economy which form- 
ed our Scandinavian staple ; indeed, I 
had a slircvffl suspicion from the first 
that the market would soon be glutted 
by the introduction of so much linen 
and flannel. It is very difficult to keep 
up a permanent interest in favour of a 
heroine in homespun, and the store- 
room is but a queer locality for the 
iuterAange of lovers* sighs. 1 there- 
fore WAS not surprised, last spring, 
to find my publishers somewhat shy 
of entering into terms for a now trans- 
lation of tSnorra Gomindstnd or^ 
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T/ie Barmaid of Strvndsctiemvoe^^ 
and, ill tlic true Sjiirit of Jlritisli eiiter- 
])risc, I resolved to carry iny flag 
else where. , 

Oil looking over the map of the 
world, with the view of selecting a 
novel held, 1 was astonished to find 
tliat almost every compartment was 
already occupied by one of our literary 
brethren. There is in all Kurope 
scarce a diocese left unsung, and, 
like romance, civilisation is making 
rapid strides towards both the east 
and the west. In this dileimna I 
betliought me of Iceland as a virgin 
soil. Victor Hugo, it is true, had 
made spine advances towards it in 
one of his earlier productions ; but, if I 
recollect right, even that daring jno- 
neer of letters did not penetrate be- 
yond Norw ay, and laid the scene of 
his stirring naiTative somew here about 
the W'ilds of Droiitheim. The bold 
dexterity witli wliich he has traus- 
fi-rred tlic Morgue from Paris to the 
iiiOftt artic city of tlie w^orld, has always 
coin man ded my mosi entire admira- 
tion, It is a stroke of machinery 
c(jual to any wdiich you, my dear 
Smith, have over introduced into a 
pantomime; and I (picstiou wiiethcr 
it was mucli surpassed by the transit 
of the Holy CJiajiel to Loretto. In 
like manner I had intended to traiis- 
jiort a good deal of ready-made Lon- 
<loii ware to Iceland; or j-athcr — if 
tJiat will make my meaning dearer — to 
take iny idea both of the sceneiy and 
characters from the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, wdiereiii last year 1 had the 
pri\'ilege of w'itiiessing a superb erup- 
tion of Mount iJecla. On more mature 
rcilection, liow^cvcr, I thought it might 
be as w^ell to take an actual survey of 
tlie regions whicJi I intend hciicefor- 
wai’d to occupy as my own especial 
domain ; and — having, moreover, cer- 
tain reasons which shall be nameless, 
for a temporary evacuation of the 
metropolis— I engaged a passage in a 
northern wlialer, and have only just 
returned after an absence of half a year. 
Yes, Smith ! Incredible as it may ap- 
pear to you, I have actually been in 
Iceland, seen Hecla in a state of con- 
flagration ; and it was by thaWurid 
light, while my mutton w^as boiimg in 
the Geyser, that 1 first unfolded your 
manuscript, amf read the iiitroductoiy 
clhipters of “ Silas Sl’A^'n\iIrrcl^; ar, 


Ridcsi around the Circus with Widdi- 
comb and 6V/.” 

I trust, therefore, that ..after this 
explanation, you will discontinue the 
epithet of ‘‘beast,” and the corres- 
ponding expletives which you have 
used rather liberally in your last two 
epistles. When you consider the 
matter calmly, I think you will admit 
that you have suffered no very mate- 
rial fess ill conseriuencc of the un- 
avoidable delay ; and, as to the public, 

I am (piitc sure that they will devour 
Silas more greedily about Christinas, 
than if he had made his appearance, 
all booted and spurred, in the very 
height of the dug-days. You wi /1 
also have the opportunity, as your 
serial is not yet completed, of reflect- 
ing upon the justice of the hints which 
I now venture to ofler for 3 0111* fixture 
guidance — liiiiis, derived not only 
from my observation of the works of 
•others, but from some little personal 
experience in that kind of popular 
coiiiposition ; and, should you agree 
with |iie in any of the views herein- 
after expressed, you may iierhaps be 
teinptetl to act upon them in the revi- 
sion ami completion of your extremely 
iiitcresthig work. First, then, let me 
say a few w’ords' regarding the pur- 
liosc and the nature of that sort of 
ft'uilhion which wc now dcuominato 
the serial. 

Do not be alarmed, Smitli. I am 
not goiug to coil glomerate your facul- 
ties by any Aristotelian exposition. 
You arc a man of by far too much 
practical souse to be humbugged by 
such outw orn pedantry, and your own 
particular pujposo hi peniiiiig Silas 
is of course most distinctly ai»paront. 
Y'ou want to sack as inaii}^ of the 
public shillings as possible. That is 
the great motive Avhich lies at the 
foundation of all literary or general 
exertion, and the man who does not 
confess it broadly and opeiilj^ is an 
ass. If your study of Fitzball has 
not been too exclusive, you may per- 
haps recollect’ the lines of Lj’roii : — 

No ! when the sons of song descend 
to trade, 

Their bays are soar, their former ^ 
laurels fade, 

' Let such forego the poet’s sacred 
name, 

■VVho rack their brains for lucre, not 
for fame ^ 
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Low may they sink to merited con- hardly be takeh as the groundwork of 

a five-act pJaj, or even a three- act 

And scorn remunerate the mean at- melodrama; and, in like manner, your 
tempt I r and* sky- larking must have some- 

Such be their meed, such still the just thing of a positive tendency. I don’t 
reward mean to insinuate that there is no 

Of prostituted muse and hireling g^ory in Silas Spaviiiliitch. lie is, if 
bard ! ” . I i*ecolleet aright, the younger son of a 

Now these, although they have nobleman, who fallsdn love — at Ast- 
passed current in the world for some ley’s, of course — with Signora Estrella 
thirty years, are in reality poorjines, di Canterini, the peerless Amazon of 
and the sentiment they intend to in- the ring. He forsakes his ancestral 
culcate is contemptible. Byron lived lialla, abjures Parliament, and enlists 
long enough to know the value of 'in the cavalry of the Hippodrome, 
money, as his con'espondence with In that g<allant and distinguished corps 
the late Mr Murray most abundantly he rises to an iimisnal rank, utterly 
testifies^indeed, 1 question whether eclipses Herr Pferdenshuf, morecom- 
aiiy author ever beat him at the art monly known by tlie title of the Sna- 
of chaffering. If it be a legitimate bian acrobat— wins the heart of the 
matter of reproach against an author Signora by taming Oentaur, tiie fierce 
that he writes for money, then heaven Arabian stallion ; and gains the notice 
help the integrity of every profession ^ and favour of royalty itself, by leaping 
and trade in this great and cnlight- the Mammoth horse over nineteencon- 
ened kingdom ! What else, in the seentive bars. Your manuscript ends 
name of common sense, should he' at the point where Spavinhitch, hav- 
writefor? Fame? Thank you! Fame ing accidentally discovered that the 
may be all very well in its way, but it beautiful Canterini is the daughter of 
butters no parsnips; and, if I am to be Abd-el-Kader hy a Sicilian princess, 
famous, I would much rather case my resolves to embark for Africa with 
renown in fine linen llsan in filthy . the whole chivalry of the Surrey side, 
dowlas. Let people say what they abd, by driving the French from 
please, the best criterion of every article Algiers, to substantiate his claim 
is its marketable value, and no man upon tlic Emir for liis daughter’s 
on the face of this earth will work hand. There is i)lenty incident here ; 
without a reasonable wage. ' but, to say the truth, I don’t quite 
Your first and great purjiose, there- sec iny way out of it. Are you going 
fore, is to make money, and to make to take history into your own hands, 
as much as you can. But then there and write in the spirit of prophecy? 
is another kind of purpose, which, if The experiment is, to say the least of 
I was sure you could comprehend «ie, it, dangerous ; and, had I been you, I 
1 -should call the intrinsic one, and should have preferred an earlier period 
which must bo considered very seri- for my tale, as there obviously could 
ously before you obtrude yourself upon have been no difficulty in making 
the public. In other words, what Spavfnhitch and his cavaliers take a 
is to be the general tendency of your ^Jeading part iu the decisive charge 
work ? “ Fun,’’ I think I hear you#' nt Waterloo. 

reply, “ and all manner of sky-lark- Your serial, therefore, so far as I 
ing.” Very good. But then, my dear can discover, belongs to the military-' 
friend, you must considel* that there romantic school, and is intended to 
is a sort of method even in grimaT command admiration by what wc^ 
cing. There is a gentleman connected may call a series of scenic effects. I 
With your establishniont, who is po- am not much surprised at this, Yuur 
pularly i*eparted to possess the fncs- experieube lias Jain so much in Hie 
timabio talt^nt of tnrniiig his head line of gorgeous spectacle, and, iii- 
. inside out. never saw him perform deed, you have borne a part in so 
that cephalic ' operation, but 1 have many of those magnificent tableaux 
heard it highly spoken of by others in which blue fire, real cannon, charg- 
wh^ave enjoyed the privilege. But ing ^nadrons, and the transparency 
obvious, though a very ad- of Britannia arc predominant, that 
mirSofc and effective incident, could it was hardly to be expected that the 
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current of your idca5 would have 
iiuwed ill a humbler channel. At 
the same time, you must forgive me 
for sayingy that I think the line is a 
dangerous one. Tutting • tendency 
altogether aside, you cannot but re- 
collect that a great many writers 
have already distinguished themselves 
by narratives of military adventure. 
Of these, by far the best and most 
spirited is Charles Lever. I don’t 
kuow whether he ever was in the 
army, or bore the banner of tha 
linniskillens ; but I say deliberately, 
that he has taken the shine out of 
all military writers from the days of 
J ulius Cicsar downwai*ds. There is a 
rollocking buoyancy about his battle# 
which to me is perfectly irresistible; 
In one chapter you have the lads of 
the fighting Fifty-fifth bivouacking 
under the cork-trees of Spain, with 
no end of spatchcocks and shen-y — ' 
telling numerous anecdotes of their 
early loves, none the worse because 
the gentleman is invariably ^disapw 
pointed in his pursuit of the well- 
joiut\j|pd widow — or •arraughig for a 
^lPpeS(Iy duel >vith that ogre of the 
army, the saturnine and heavy dra^ 
goon. In the next, you have the4 ' 
l aging like lions in the very ^ick of 
the fight, pouring withering volleys 
into the shattered columns of the, 
Frenchmen — engaged hi single-handed 
combats with the most fiiinoiis <nai%j 
shals of the empire, and not uufVjf® 
quently leaving marks of tlieir prowess? 
jipoii tiie persons of Massciia or Miirat.f 
Lever, in fact, sticks at nothing. His 
heroes indiscriminately hob- a- nob with 
Wellington, or perform somersets at 
leap-frog over tlie sliouldcrs of the 
astounded llomiparte; and, though 
somewhat givcu to Tniscellaucous flir- 
tation, they all, in the twentieth num- 
ber, are married to xemarkably nice ^ 
girls,' with lots of moiimy and accom- 
modating papas, who die as soon as 
they are desired. It may bo objected 
to this deUgbtful writer— and a better 
never mixed a tumbler — that he is, if 
any thing, too helter-skelter in his 
narratives ; that the officers of the, 
British army do not, as an invailablo 
lule, go into action in a state of 
num tremens ; and that O^Sbaugh- 
nessy, in particular, is rathet too 
fond of furbishing up, for the enter- 
tainment of the mess,, certain stories 


which have been emrent for the last 
fifty years in Tipperary. These, how- 
ever, are very minor points of criticism, 
and such as need not interfere with 
our admiration of this light lancer of 
literature, who always writes like a 
true and a high-minded gentleman. 

Now, my dear Smith, 1 must own 
that I have some fear of your success 
when opposed to such a competitor. 
You l^avc not boon in the army — that 
is, the regulars — and 1 should say 
that you were more conversant in 
theory and in practice with firing from 
platforms than firing in platoons. I 
have indeed seen*yo»i, in the Cha- 
racter of Soult, lead several despe- 
rate charges across the stage, with 
consummate dramatic effect. Your 
single combat with Gomersal as Pic- 
ton, was no doubt a masterpiece of 
its kind ; for in the course of it you 
brought out as many sparks from the 
blades of your basket-hilts, as might 
liavc served in the aggregate for. a 
very tolerable illuminatioir. Still I 
<jiiestion whether the stylo of dia- 
logue,yoii indulged in on that occa- 
sion, is (piite the same as that wliich 
is current on a modern battle-field. 

“ lla ! English slave I Yield, or thou 
diest!” is an aj) 0 .strophe more ap- 
propriate to the middle ages than llie 
present century ; and although the 
patriotisni of the following answer by 
your excpllent opponent is undeniable, 
its propriety may bo liable to censure. 
Crossing the stage at four tremen- 
dous strides, the glorious Gomersal 
replied, “ Yield, saidst thou? Never 1 
1 tell thee. Frenchman, that whilst 
the broad banner of Britain floats 
Over the regions on which the day- 
star never sets — while peace and plen- 
ty brood like guardian angels over 
the shores of my own dear native 
*isle — whjlst her ions are brave, and- 
' her daughters virtuous — wi'Ik the 

British lion reposes on his^todow^in 
^perfect stillness— whilst with thii ders 
from our native oak we quell the 
ufioods below — 1 tell thee, base satcl- 
flitc of a tyrant, that an Englishman 
’never will surrender!” In the ap- 
^plause which followed this declara- 
* tion, your remark, that several cen- 
turies beheld you from the lop of a 
canvass pyramid, was partially dost 
upon the audience ; but to it you 
wont tooth and nail for at least a 
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quarter of an hour", and I must con- a galloh or so.of usqucbro. But ^vlicn 
fess that the manner in which you you come to the NcAV'gate Callendar 


traversed the stage on your left, knee, 
parrying all the wliile the strokes of 
your infuriated adversary, was highly 
creditable to your proficiency in the 
broadsword and gymnastic exercises. 

But all this, Smith, will not enable 
you to write a military serial. I 
thcrclbro hope, that on considera- 
tion you will abandon the Algiers 
expedition, and keep Silns in his 
native island, where, if you will fol- 
low my advice, you will find quite 
enough for him to do in the way of 
incident and occupation. 

Now let us return to tlio question 
of tendency. Once upon a time, it 
was a trite rule by which all romance 
writers were guided, that in the c/c- 
nofimpM of their plots, virtue was in- 
variably rewarded, and vice as inva- 
riably punished. This gave a kind of 
moral tone to tlicir writiugvS, which 
was not witlfi&ht its eficct upon our 
grandfathers grandmothers, many 
of whom were inclined to consider all 
works of fiction as direct emanations 
from Beelzebub. The next genera- 
tion became gradually loss nice and 
scrupulous, (Icmauded more spice in 
their i)ottagc, and attached less im- 
portance to the prominence of an 
ethical precept. At last we became, 
strictly speaking, a good deal black- 
guardised in our taste. Bullianism 
in the middle ages bears about it a 
stamp of feudality which goes far to 
disguise its lawlessness, and even to 
excuse its immorality. When a Ger- 
man knight of. the empire sacks and 
burns some peaceful and unoftending 
village — ^when a Bohemian marauder 
of noble birth bears off some shriek- 
ing damsel from her paternal castle, 
having previously slitted the weasand 
of her brother, and then weds her in 
a subterranean chapel — or when aroar- 
ing red-bearded Highlander drives 
his dirk into a gauger, or chucks a 
score of Sassenachs, lied back to 
back; with a few hundredw^eight of 
greywacke at their heels, into the: 
loch — wo think less of the enormity 
of the deeds than of the disagreeable 
habits of the times. It does not fol- 
low that either German, Bohemian, 
or Celt, were otherwise bad company 
or di«agreeal>l(‘, companions over a 
Ikgon of RhenisJj, a roasted boar, or 


for subjects, I must .say that wo arc 
getting rather low. 1 do not know 
what yoiq- feelings upon the suWeet 
may be, but I, for cue, would certain- 
ly hesitate before accepting an invita-, 
tion to the town residence of IVIr Fa- 
gin ; neitlier should I feel at all com- 
fortable if required to plant my legs 
beneath the mahogany in company 
with Messrs Dodger, Bates, and the 
rest of their vivacious associates. 
However fond I may be of female* 
society, Miss Nancy is ri'ot quite tlie 
sort of ])erson I should iancy to look 
in upon of an evening abbnt tea-time ; 
and as for Bill. Sykes, that infernal 
dog of his would be quite enough to 
prevent any advances of intimacy be- 
tween u,*?. In fact, Smith, althongli 
you may tliink the confession a 
pqucaniish one, I am not in the 
habit of selecting niy .accpiaintanco 
from the inhabitant.^ of SL Giles, 
and on every i)0ssiblc occasion I 
shoiihh eschew atjcepting tlicir hospi- 
talitie.*?. • 

. I have, thorclbro, little optOTtHJij^ 
ty of judging whctlicr the character’^ 
depicted by some of our later serial- 
ists, are exact coines from nature or 
the rdtorse. 1 liai e, however, heard 
several young ladies declare them to 
be extremely natural, though 1 eoji- 
fcssjio have been somewhat puzzled 
a,s to their means of accurate infor- 
mation. JJiit I may bo allowed enpas- 
mnt to remark, that it seems difiiciilt 
to imagine what kind of pleasure cafi 
be derived from the description of a 
ficcnc, which, if actually contcmiplat- 
Jed by the reader, would insjilre him 
’^ith loathing and disgust, or from 
Conversations in which the brutal al- 
ifcernates with the positive obscene. 
'The fetid den of the Jew, the stinking 
^cellar of the tliief, the squalid attic of 
the prostitute, are not haunts for- 
^honest men, and the Jcs.s that we 
;hnow of them the better. Such places 
;;no donbt exisWthe morels Hie pity ; 
'but dttir^ills,' a hundred 
other filthy things, which the imagi- 
nation shudders at whenever they 
are forced upon it^~for the man who 
willingly and deliberately dwells upon 
such subjects, is, notwithstanding all 
pretext, in heart and sbid a night- 
man! Don't tell me idtont dose 
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painting after nature. Nature is not 
always to be painted as *she really is. 
Would you hang up such paintings in 
your drawing-room ? If not, why suf- 
fer them in print to lie upon your 
drawing-room tables ? What arc 
Eugene Sue and his English compet- 
itors, but coarser and more prurient 
Ostades ? 

Oh, but there is a moral in these 
things ! No doubt of it. There is a 
moral in all sin and misery, as there 
is in all virtue and happiness. There 
is a moral every where, and the veri- 
est bungler cannot fail to seize it. 
But is that a reason wdiy the minds 
of our sons and daughters should be 
polluted by what is notoriously the 
nearest thing to contact with abso- 
lute vice — ^namely, vivid and graphic 
descriptions of it by -writers of un- 
denied ability ? Did Life in London^ 
or the exploits of Tom, Jerry, and* 
Logic, make the youth of the metro- 
polis more staid, or inspire them with 
a wholesome horror of dissipation? 
Did the memoirs of Casanova ever 
reclaim a rake — ^the autobiography of 
David Haggart convcVt an aspiring 
pickpocket — or the daring feats of 
Jack Sheppard arrest one candi- 
date for the gallon’s ? These are 
the major cases; but look at the 
minor ones. What are the favour- 
ite haunts of the heroes in even 
the most blameless of our serials? 
I’ot- houses — cigariums — green-rooms 
of theatres — h ells — spunging- houses 
— garrets — and the scullery! Nice 
and improving all this — isn’t it. 
Smith? — for the young and rising 
generation 1 No need now for sur- 
reptitious works, entitled, “ A Guide 
to the liarks of London,” or so forth, 
which used formerly to issue from the 
virgin press of Holywell Street. Al- 
most any serial Avill give hints enough 
to an acute boy, if he wdshes to g^in 
an initiative knowledge of subjects 
more especially beneath the cog- 
nisance of the police. They will at 
least guide him to the door with the 
red lamp burning over it, and onV 
one plank betwixt its iniquity j®'d 
the open street. And all this Is for a 
moral I Heaven knows, Smith, I am 
no Puritan ; but when I think upon 
the men who now call themselves the 
lights of the age, and look back upon 
the past, I am absolutely sick at heart, 


and could almost wish for a return 
of the days of Mrs Radcliffc and the 
Castle of Otranto. 

Now, my dear fellow, RvS T know you 
to be a thoroughly good-hearted man 
— not overgiveii to liquor, although 
your estimate of beer is a just one — a 
constant husband, and, moreover, 
the father of five or six promising 
olive-branches, 1 do not for a mo- 
ment sui)posc that you are likely to 
inweave*, any such tciidencios in your 
talc. You w'ould consider it low to 
make a prominent character of a 
scavenger ; and although some dozen 
idiots who call themselves philanthro- 
pists -would brand you as an aristocrat 
for entertaining any such opinion, I 
think you are decidedly in the right. 
But there is another tendency towards 
-which I suspect you ate more likely 
to incline. You are a bit of a Radical, 
and, like all men of genius, you pique 
yourself on elbowing upwards. So 
well. The great ladder, or rather 
staircase of ambition, is open, to all of 
us, a))d it is fortunately broader than 
it is high. It is not the least too 
narrow* to prevent any one from aj)- 
proachiiig it, and after you have 
taken the first step, there is nothing 
more than stamina and perseverance 
re(piircd. But then I do not sec that 
it is necessary to be perpetually j)! lick- 
ing at the coat-tails, or seizing hold 
of the ankles of those who arc before. 
Such conduct is quite as indecorous, 
and indeed ungenerous, as it would 
be to kick back, and systematically 
to smite with your heel the unpro- 
tected foreheads of your followers, 
Xor would I be perpetually pitching 
brickbats upwards, in order to show 
my own independence ; or raising a 
howl of injustice, because another i‘el- 
low was conside»abIy elevated above 
mo. In tbo social system. Smith, as 
it stands at present, has always stood, 
and will continue to stand long after 
^stley’s is forgotten, it is not neces- 
sary that eveiy one should commence 
at the lowest round of the staircase. 
Xheir respective fathers and progeni- 
tors have secured advantageous 
start for many. They have achieved, 
as the case may be, either rank or 
fame, or honour, or wealth, or^ credit 
— and these possessions they are 
surely entitled to leave as an inheri- 
tance of their olFspring. If wc want 
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to rise higher in the social scale than 
; did, we must make exertions tor 
ourselves } if we arc indolent, we 
/must bo contented to remain where 
%ejire, though at imiriinent risk of 
' a^scending. But you, I take it for 
‘ gfahted, and indeed the most of us 
%vho owe little to ancestral enterprise 
and are in fact men of the masses, arc 
struggling forward towards one or 
othci'' of tlie good* .things specified 
above, and no doubt wc shnlMn time 
attain them. In the ihean while, 
liowevcr, is it just — nay, is it wise — 
that we should mar our own expec- 
tancies, and depreciate the .value of 
the prizes which we covet, m abusing 
not only the persons but the position 
of those above us ? How^iire they to 
blame ? Are they any the worse that 
they stand, whether ad^^^;^lltiitiously or 
not, at a point which we arc endea- 
vouring to reaej^? Am I ncecssarily 
a miscreant because 1 am born rich, 
and you a martyr because you ac-e 
poor? J do.notquitd follow the ar- 
gument. If there is any one to blame, 
you will find their names written on 
the loaves of 3"our own family- tree 
but 1 don't see that bn that accruint 
you have any right to execrate mo or 
my ancestors. 

I iiin the more anxious to caution 
you again.^st putting any siipli rubbish 
into your images, because I feat yotl 
Jiavc coqtracted some sort of intimacy 
with a knot of utilitarian niunj^ham- 
incrs. The last lime I had the pleasure 
of meeting you at the Ducrow’s Head, 
there was a seedy- looking, ill-con- 
coiiditioncd fellow seated on your 
right, w'ho, bctM^en his frequenl 
draughts of porter, (which you paid 
for,) did nothing but abuse the upper 
classes as tyrants, fools, and syste- 
matical grinders of ithc poor. I took 
the liberty, as you may remember, Of 
-slightly difierhlg from some of hts 
wholesale positions ; whereupon your 
friend, regarding me with a cadaverous 
sneer, was plOascd to mutter some- 
thing about a sycophant, the tenor Of 
which 1 did not precisely domprebend. 
Now, unless shrewdly mistaken, 
this was one ^ of iho earnest men — 
i^llo’ivs i^ho are eohfchnially bawling 
on people to go forward'^whb set 
th^titisol ves up. for popular teachers, 
and Jimnnder about “ a oneness ol‘ 
purpose,'^ intellectual elevation,” 


‘ aspirationseaftcr reality,” and Buch- 
like drivel, aS though they ^vere ab- 
solute Solons^ not blockheads of the 
muddiest water. And I wajs sorry to 
obseiwe ^that you rather seemed to 
agree with the rusty patriot in some 
of his most sweeping strictures, and 
evinced an inclination to adopt his 
theory of the coming Utopia, which, 
judging from the odour that peiwadcd 
liis apostolic person and raiment, 
must bear a strong resemblance to a 
modern gin-shop. Now, Smith, this 
♦ will not do. There may be inequali- 
ties in this world, and there maj" also 
bd injustice; but it is a very great 
mistake to hold that oiie-lialf of the 
population of these islands is living iu 
profligate ease upon the compulsory 
labour of the other. I am not going 
to w'rite you a treatise upon political 
Oconomy ; but 1 ask you to reflect for 
'U moment, and you will sec how ludi- 
crous is the charge. This style of 
thinking, or, what is worse, this style 
Of writing, is positively the most mis- 
chievous production of the prOsSeiit 
day. Disgulspd under the sj)ccions 
'aspect of philanthropy, it fosters self- 
conceit and discontent, robs honest 
industry of that satisfaction which is 
its best reward, and, instead of remov- 
ing, absolutely creates invidious class- 
distinctions. And 1 will tell you fi om 
what this 'spirit arises — it is the work- 
ing of the meanest envy. 

U'hcre never was a time when talent, 
and genius, and ability, had so fair a 
field as now. The power of the press 
is developed to an extent whicli al- 
most renders exaggeration impossible, 
and yet it is still upon tlic increase. 
A thousand minds arc now at work, 
where a few were formerly employed. 
'We have become a nation of readers 
and of writers. The rudiments of edii- 
catloh) whatever may be said of its 
Ifigher branches, arc generally dis- 
’U'ibuted throughout the masses — so 
xtiitch so, indeed, that without them 
no man can hope to hscend one stop iu 
social scale. This is a grcjat, 

nigh an im))erfect gain, and, like all 
su<.b, it libs its evils. 

Of these not the least is the astound- 
ing growth of quackery. It assails us 
ejvery where, and every side ; and, 
with consummate ^Impudence, it as- 
sei'ts its mission to teach. Look at 
the shoals of itinerant lecturers which 
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at this moment arc s^vafinin^ tli rough tvant of talent, though it be of a 
the laud. ]S '0 department of pcieuce fauibling and disjointed hind; but wc 
is loo deep, no political question too look in vain for marks »of the previous 
abstruse, for their capacity. They -study. Onr authors deny the neces- 
have their own theories ort the sub- sity "or advantage of an apprcnticc- 
jeets of philosophy and religion-^ of ship, and set up\ for* masters bpfQre 
which theories I shall mmdy remark, they have learned the rudiments of 
that they differ in many essentials their art, and they dispense altogether 
from the standards both of church ^Jdth reflection. Few men now think 
and college— and these they communi- 'before they write. The consequenoei 
cate to their audience with the least thai; a great proportion of our jno- 
possible regard to reservation. Had dern literature is of the very flimsiest 
you ever the pleasure. Smith, of meet- description — vivid, sometimes, and not 
ing one of these gentlemen amongst Svithout sparkles of genuine humour ; 
the amenities of private life ? I have but so ill constructed as to preclude 
upon various occasions enjoyed that the possibility of its long existence- 
luxury ; and, so far as I ain capable iNb one is entitled to reject models, 
of judging, the rericles of the plat- luuless he hiis studied them, and de- 
form appeared to me a coarse-mipded, itected their faults; but this is epfl- 
illitciiite, aud ignorant Cockney, with , sidered by far too tedious a process 
the manners and eflVontery of a bag- for mpdorn ingenuity. Wp are thus 
man. Such are the class of men who inundated -with a host of clever 
atfect to regenerate the people with .writers, each relying upon his pecu- 
thc tongue, and who arc listened to . Ikr and native ability, jesting — for 
even with avidit}', because impudence, #.tnat is the humour of thp time — 
like charity, can cover a multitude of against each other, and all of them 
defects; and thus they stand, like so ^ ^forsaking nature, and running dc- 
iiiany sons of Tclarndh, each secure* ^plorably into caricature, 
behind the shelter of his brazen . These arc the men who make the 
shield. As to the pen -regenerators, loudest outcry against the sodal 
they arc at least equally nuinerous. system, and who appear to be im- 
1 do not speak of the established bned with an intense hatred of the 
press, the respectability and talent of aristocracy, and indeed with every 
which is undeniable; but of the minor one of our time-honoured institutions, 
crew, who earn their bread partly by ^riiis I know has been denied; but, 
fostering disePntent, and partly by in proof of my assertion, I appeal to 
})andcving to the worst of human their published works. Read any 
p:issioii3. The merest whelp, wfio one of them through, and I ask yon 
can write a decent paragraj)!!, con- if you do not rise from it with a sort 
siders himself, now-a-days, entitled ^f conviction, that ybu must search 
to assume the airs of an Aristai’chus, ^ for the cardinal virtues solely in the 
and will pronoimco opinions, cj- ca- habitations of the poor— that the rich 
thcdrCi^ upon every question, no matter are hard, selfish, griping, and tyran- , 
of wdiat importance, for he too is nical — and that the nobility are cither 
a teacher of the people ! fools, spendthrifts, or debauchees ? 

This is the low^est sort of quackery; >Ts it so, as a general rule, in actual 
but there are also hig^r degrees, life? Far jffom it. I do not need to 
Our literature, of what b^nght to be be told of the virtue and industry 
the better sort, has by no means w^bich grace the poorjnan^s lot; for 
escaped the infection. In- former we all feel and know it, and God for- 
times, men Avho devoted themselves bid that it should be otherwise. But ^ 
to the active pursuit of letters, brought we kuow also tliat there is as great, 
to the task not only high talent, but if not greater temptation in^tlie hovel 
deep and measured thought, and an than in the, palace^ with fewer conn- 
accumulated fund of acquirenmnt. teracting effects from c<lncation aij4 . 
They studied long before they wrote, principle to withstand it ; and it is an 
and attempted no subject until they insult tso bur understanding to be told-, 
had thoroughly and comprehensively that fortune and station are in effect 
mastered its details. But w^o live , but other words for tyranny, cajlous- 
under a new system. There is iio ness, and crime. 
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The fact is, that mosi of these authors 
know nothing whatever of the society 
lyblch they affect to describe, but 
which in truth they grossly lil)cL 
Their starting- point is usually not a 
high one ; but by dint of some talent — 
iu certain erases naturally great — and 
a vivacity of style, joined with a good 
deal of (IroUery and power of bizarre 
description, they at last gain a por- 
tion of the public favour, and hecoiue 
in a maniuu' notables. This is as it 
should be; and such progress is always 
honourable. Having arrived at this 
point, not without a certain degree of 
intoxication consecpicnt upon success, 
our author begins to look about him . 
and to consider his own position— and 
hefindsthatposilioutobo both new and 
anomalous. Ou the one hand he lias • 
become a lion. The newspapers are 
full of his praises ; liis works arc dra- 
matized at the iniuor tliciitres ; he is 
pointed at in the streets, and liis pu])- 
lisher is ( lamorous for copy. At small 
literary iv unions he is tlie cynosure of 
all eyes. And so his organ of self- 
esteem eoDtiiincs to expand "day by 
day, until lie fancies himself cuiitlcd 
to a statue near the altar in tlie Tom- 
])lc of Inline — not very far, perhaps, 
from lhi>so of Sliakspeare, of Sjuaiccr, 
or of Scott. . One little drop of gall, 
however, is mingled in the nectar of 
his cun. He does not rocchc that 
consideration which lie thinks himself 
entitled to from the highiM* classes. 
Peers do not wait ui>on him with 
pressing invitations to their country- 
seats ; Jior does he receive any direct 
iulimation of the propriety of present- 
ing liiin.^elf at Court. This ap])ears 
to Ithn not only strange but grossly 
unfair. He is oue of nature's aristo- 
cvacy—at least so li« thinks ; and yet 
he is regarded with indifference by the 
lM>dy of the class aristocrats ! Why 
is this ? He knows they have heard of 
hh name ,; he is convinced that they 
have read liis works, aud been mighti- 
ly tickled thereby; yet how is it that 
they show no mauvKsr of thir^sfc what- 
ever for his society ? In vam he lays 
in scores of apjilc-green satin waist- 
coats, liorM cravats, and a wilderness 
of mosaic jew’pllery — in vain he makes 
lumseif iM>iispicnous wherever he can 
— he is looked at, to bo sure; but 
the right hand of fellowship is with- 
ludtj. Ciradnally he becomes savage 


aud indignan Ko man is better 
aw^arc than he is, that not one scion 
of the existing aristocracy could 
write a serial or a novel at all to be 
compared^ to his; and Lord John 
and Lord Frederick — both of them 
literary men too — do not insist upoil 
walking with him in the streets, and 
never once offer to introduce him to 
the bosom of their respective fami- 
lies! Our friend becomes rapidly 
bilious; is seized with a moral jaun- 
dice ; aud vows that, in liis next 
work, he will do his uttermost to 
show lip that confounded aristocracy. 
And lie keeps his voav. 

Now, Smith, to say the least of it, 
this is remarkably silly conduct, and 
it argues bat little for the intellect 
and the temper of the man. It is 
quite true that the English aristocracy, 
generally speaking, do not consider 
themselves bnund to associate with 
every auccessfnl candidate for the pub- 
lic favour; but they neither despise 
him nor rob him of one tittle of his 
due. 'Hie higher classes of society 
arc no more oxclnsivc than the 
lower. Each circle is formed ‘upon 
principles peculiar to itself, amongst 
which are undoubtedly similarity ol 
interest, of position, and of taste ; and 
it is quite right that it should Ihi so. 
you w ill understand this more clearly 
if 1 bring the case home to yourself, 1 
shall suppose that the success of Silas 
Spavinhitch is something absolutely 
triumphant — that it sells by tens and 
.hundreds of thousands, and that the 
treasury of your publisher is bursting 
with the accumulated silver. You 
find yourself, iu short, the great lite- 
rary lion of the day — the intellectual 
workman who has produced the con- 
summate m astcrpiecc of the age. Wli at, 
under such circumstances, w'oukl be 
your wisest line of conduct? I should 
decidedly say, to establish an account 
at your banker’s, enjoy yourself rea- 
sonably wdth your frieads, make Mrs 
Smith aucb your childi^ as happy as 
possible, and tackle to another s^ial 
without deviating from the tenor of 
your way. I would not, if I were you, 
drop old acquaintances, or insist clamo- 
rously upon having uew ones. I should 
look upon myself, not as a very great 
man, but as a very fortunate one ; and ! 
would not step an inch from my path 
^ exchange compliments with Mng or 
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vrkh KaisAr. Don’t yon think sncli 
cornliict would be more ralioiial than 
(luarreliiiiff willi sodety because yon 
are not worshipped as a sort of demi- 
god? Is the J)uke of Devonshire 
obliged to ask you to dinner, because 
yon are the author of Silas Spaviu- 
hiteli ? Take my word for it, Smith* 
you would feel excessively uncomfort- 
able if any such invitation came. I 
think I sec you at a ducal table, with 
an immense fellow in livery behind 
you, utterly bewildered as to how >ou 
should behave yourself, and (|uite 
as much astoumled as Abon Ifassau 
when hailed by Mesrour, chief of the 
eunuchs, as the true Commander of 
the Faithful ! How glndly would you 
not excliiiiige these souj/fca and salmis 
for a rump-steak and onions in the 
back-j)arloiir of the Ducrow’s Head ! 
Far rather would you bo irnbibbig 
porter Avith Widdiitomb than drinking 
hermitage with liis (irace — and O! — 
horror of Iiorrors! .you iia-ve capsized 
something .with a French name into 
the hip of the dowager next you, and 
3 'our head swims rouhd with a touch 
of temp(u-ary aj)OpJe::y,as you observe 
the snigger on tlio countenance of tlic 
opposite lackey, who, menial as lie is, 
xcoiisiders himself at bottom quite as 
much of a gentleman, and as conspi- 
cuous a public character as yoursidf. 

And — mercy oil me! — wliat would 
you make of yourself at a ball ? Y ou 
are a good-looking fellow, Srnitli, ami 
nature has been bountiful to you hi 
calf ; but I would not advise you to 
sport that ])liun-col cured coat and 
azure waistcoat of an evening. Re- 
lieve me, that though you may ])ass 
muster ill such a garb most credit- 
ably on the Surrey side, there aj*c 
people in (irosvenor Sipiarc who will 
unhesitatingly pronounce you a tiger. 
And pray, whom are you going to 
dance with? You confess to your- 
self, whilst working on those relent- 
less and impracticable kids, that you 
do not know a single^soul in the 
saloon except the man who brought 
you there, and he has speedily aban- 
doned you. That staid, haughty- 
lookiug lady with the diamonds, is a 
Countess in her own right, and those 
two fair girls wuth the auburn ring- 
lets are her daughters, the flower of 
the English nobility, and the name 
they bear is conspicuous in history to 


the Conquest, Had you not better 
walk up to the noble matrou^ an- 
nounce yourself as the author ofdBilas 
Sjiavinhitch, and request aa introduc- 
tion to Lady Edith or Lady Maude ? 
You would just as soon comieiit to 
swing yourself like Fra Diavolo on 
the slack-rope ! And suppose that 
yon were actually introduced to Lady 
Maude, how would you contrive. to 
amuse her ? With anecdotes of the 
back slums, or the green-room, or the 
witticisms of medical students ? 
Would you toll lier funny stories 
about the loves of the bagmen, or 
recreations with a migratory giantess 
in the interior of a provincial cara- 
van ? Do you think that, with dulcet 
prattle of this^sort, j^ou could manage 
to cUaco the impression mallo^long 
ago upon her virgin heart by that 
handsome young guardsman, W'lio is 
now regarding yriu with a glance pro- 
gihetic of a coming flagellation ? 
Surely, you misguided creature, you 
are not going to expose yourself by 
dancing? Y^es, you arc! You once 
dancclti a polka with little l^anra 
Wilkins on the boards at Astley’s, 
and ever since that lime you have 
been labouring under tin; delusion 
that yon are a consiiminato Vestris. 
So 3 ^ou claw your shrinking )iartner 
round the waist, and set oif, prancing 
like the pony that performs a. pas-seiil 
upon its hinder legs ; and after boun- 
cing against several couples in your 
rash and erratic career, you arc ar- 
rested by the spur of a dragoo*n, 
which rips up your inexpressibles, 
lacerates your ankle, and stretches you 
on the broad of your back upon tlie 
floor, to the intense and unextinguisb- 
able delight of the assembled British 
aristocracy. * 

Or, by way of a change, what 
would you say to go down with your 
acquaintance, Lord Walter, to Mel- 
ton ? You ride well — that is, upon 
several horses, with one foot upon the 
crupper of the first, and the other upon 
the shoulder of the fourth. But a 
hunting-field is another matter. I 
think I see you attempting to as- 
sume a light and jaunty ah' in 
the saddle; your long towsy hair 
flowing gracefiilly over the collar of 
your spotless pink^ and thenattieBt 
of conical castors secured by a. rib- 
band upon the head which inutgUied 
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the tale of Spavinliitcli. You have 
not any very distinct idea of what ig. 
going to take place ; but you resolve 
to demean yourself like a map^ and 
cover your confusion witli a, cigar. 
The hounds are thrown into cover. 
There is a yelping and the scouring of 
many brushes among the furze ; a red 
' hairy creature bolts out close beside 
you, and, with a bray of insane 
triumph, you commence to «cantor 
after him, utterly regardless of the 
cries of your fellow-sportsmen, en- 
treating you to hold hard. In a couple 
of minutes more, you are in the middle 
of the hounds, knocikingout the brains 
of one, crushing the spine of another, 
and fracturing the legs of a third. A 
shout of anger rises behind ; no mat- 
ter — on you go. Accidents will hap- 
pen in the best regulated hnnting- 
fiekls — and what business had these 
stupid brutes to get under your 
horse’s legs ? Otherwise, yon ar^ 
undeniably a-hcad of the iield ; and 
won’t you show those tip- top fellows 
how a serial ist can go the pace ? But 
your delusion is drawing to tfn end. 
Tliere is a clattering of hoofs, and a 
resonant oath behind you — and smack 
over your devoted sliouldcrs comes 
tlic avenging whip of the huntsman, 
frantic at the loss of his most favour- 
ite hounds, and execrating you for a 
cluinsy iailbr. “ Serve him right, 
Jem ! Give it him again !” cries the 
Master of the hounds — a very different 
person from 3 0111’ old friend the Mas- 
ter of the Ring — as the scarlet crowd 
rnslics by ; and again and again, with 
intonscst anguish, you writhe beneath 
the thong wielded by the brawny 
groom — and, after sulHcient chastise- 
ment, sneak home to, anoint your 
aching back, and depart, cro the 
sportsmen return, for 30111- own Pad- 
dingtouian domicile. 

Now, Smitli, arc you not convinced 
that it would be the height of folly to 
expose yourself to any such unplea- 
saut occurrences? To be sure you 
arc ; and yet there are some dozen of 
men, no botterHsituated than yourself, 
who would barter their ears for the 
chance of being made such Jaugliing- 
for lile. 'i'lie innate good 
jenjilfe and tine feeling of tlie upper 
classes, prevents these persons from 
assuming so extremely false and ridi- 
culous a position, and yet this coiisi- 


d{*ratioii is i cwardcd by tJio most foul 
and malignant abuse. It is high 
time that these gentlemen should be 
bronglit to their senses, and be taught 
the real Value of themselves and of 
their Avritings. Personally they are 
objectionable and offensive— relative -V 
1y they arc bores— and, in a literary 
point of view, they have done much 
more to lo^er than to elevate the 
artikic standard of the ago. Their 
affectation of pliilanthropy and maud- 
lin sentiment is too shallow to deceive 
any one who is possessed of the ordi- 
nary intellect of a man ; and in point 
of wit and humour, which is their 
stronghold, the best of them is far 
inferior to Ibiul de Kock, whose 
works are nearly monopolized for 
perusal b3^ the Jianeurs and the fjri^ 
settes of Paris. 

'J'ake my advice then, and have 
nothing to say to the earnest and 
oneness-of-purpose men. They arc 
not only weak but wicked ; and they 
will lead you most lamentably astra3". 
Let us now look a little into your 
style, Avhich, after all, is a matter of 
some importance in a serial. 

On the whole, I like it. It is ner- 
vous, terse, and epigrammatic— a 
little too high-flown at times; but I 
>vas fiill3" prepared for that. What 
I admire most, hoAvcver, is 3^our fine 
feeling of humanit3" — the instinct, as 
it Avcrc, and dumb life which you 
manage to extract from inanimate 
objects as well as from articulatel3^- 
apoaking men. Your very furniture 
has a kind of autoinatoiiic life ; 3^011 
can make an old chest of drawers 
wink waggiahl3" from the corner, and 
a boot-jack in your hands becomes a 
fellow of infinite fanc}". This is all 
very pleasant and delightful ; though 
I think, upon the whole, you give us 
a little too much of it, for I cannot 
fancy m3^sclf quite comfortable in a 
room with every article of the funii- 
tnre maintaining a sort of espionage 
upon my dilngs. Then as to your 
antiquavianisni you arc perfect. Your 
description of “ the old deserted stable, 
with the old rusty harness hanging 
upon the old decayed nails, so honey- 
combed, as it w'ere, by the tooth of 
time, that you wondered how they 
possibly could support the Avcight y 
w^hile across the span of an old dis- 
coloured stin-up, a great spider had 
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thrown his web, anil now lay waiting 
in the middle of it, a great liairy bag 
of venom, for the approach of some 
unlucky fly, like a usurer on the 
watch for a spendthrift, ’’—that descrip- 
tion, I say, almost brought tears to 
my eyes, "^'‘hc catalogue, also, which 
you give us of the decayed curry- 
combs all clogged with grease, the 
shankless besoms, the >vorm- eaten 
corn-chest, and all the other para- 
phernalia of the desolate stable, is as 
finely graphic as any thing which I 
ever remember to have read. 

But your best scene is the opening 
one, in which you introduce us to the 
aerial dwelling of Estrella di. Can- 
terini, in Lambeth. I do not wish to 
flatter yon, my dear fellow ; but 1 
liold it to be a perfect piece of com- 
position, and 1 cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing a very few 
sentences : — 

“ It was the kitten that began it, 
and not the cat. It isn’t no use say- 
ing it was the cat, because I was 
there, and I saw it and know it ; and 
if I don’t know it,*liow should any 
body else be able to tell about it, 
if you please? So I say again it was 
the kitten that bqgan it, and the way 
it all happened was this. 

“ There was a little bit, a small 
tiny string of blue worsted — no ! I am 
wrong, for when I think again the 
string was pink — which was hanging 
down from a little ball that lay on the 
lap of a tall dark girl with large lus- 
trous eyes, who was looking into the 
fire as intently as if she cx]»ccted to 
sec a salamander in the middle of it. 
Huggs, the old cat, was lying at her , 
feet, coiled up with her tall under her, 
enjoying, to all appearance, a comfort- 
able snooze: but she wasn’t asleep, 
for all the time that she was pretend- 
ing to shut her eyes, she -was watch- 
ing the movements of a smart little 
kitten, just six weeks old, who >v as 
pouncing upon, and then letting go, 
like an imaginary mouse, a little roll 
of pai>er, which, between ourselves, 
bore a strong resemblance to two or 
three others which occupied a more 
elevated position, being, in fact, placed 
in a festoon or .'•ort of fancy -garland 
round the head of the dark girl who 
was so stcadfjistly gazing into the fire. 
But this sort of thing didn’t last long ; 
for the kitten, after making a violent 


pounce, shook its head and sneezed, 
as if it had been pricked by a pin, 
which w'as the case, and then cried 
mew, as much as to say, ‘ You nasty 
.thing I if I had known that you wero 
going to hurt me, I wouldn’t hava 
played with yon so long ; so go away, 
you greasy little rag ! ’ And then the 
kitten put on a look of importance, aa 
if its feelings had heeu injured in tho 
nicofit points, aiid then walked up de- 
murely to Iluggs, and began to pat 
her whiskers, as if it wanted, which it 
probably did, to tell her all about it- 
Hut Ilnggs didn’t 45 et up, or open her 
great green eyes, but lay stijl upon tho 
rug, purring gently, as though sho 
were dreaming tliat she had got into 
a daily, and that there was nobody ta 
interfere at all between her and the 
bowls of cream. So the smart little- 
kitten gave another jiat, and a harder 
one than the last, which might have 
roused Ilnggs, had it not observed at 
that moment the little pink string of 
worsted. Now the (md of the little 
pink string reached down to within a 
footbf the floor, so that the smart 
1 little kitten could easily reach it ; so 
fho smart little kitten wagged its tail 
and stood up upon its hind-paws, and 
caught hold of the little pink string by 
the end, and gave it such a pull, thut 
the^iorsted ball rolled ofl’ the girl’a 
knee and fell upon the head of Ilnggs, 
who made believe to think that it waa 
a rat, and got up and jumped after it, 
and the kitten ran too, and gave an- 
other mew, as mucli as to say, that 
the worsted was its own finding out, 
and tliat Iluggs shouldn’t have it at 
all. All this wasn’t done without 
noise ; so the tall girl look(‘d round, 
and seeing her worsted ball roll away, 
and Iluggs ami the kitten after it, she 
sahl in a slightly forcfign accent, 

“ ‘ Worrit that Iluggs ! ’ 

‘‘ All this while there was sitting 
at the other side of the fire, a young 
girl, a great deal younger than the 
other; ill fact, a little, very little child, 
who was sucking a dried damson in 
her month, and looked as if .she w'ould 
have liked to have swallowed it, but 
didn’t do it, for fear of the stone. Now 
Iluggs was the particular pet of the 
; little girl, who wouldn’t have her 
abused on any account, and she said, 
“ ^ ^Twor^n’t Huggs, aunt Strelly, 
’twore the kitten V 
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‘ Eliza Puddifoot!’ replied the 
other, in a somewhat raucous and 
melo- dramatic tone — ‘ Eliza Puddi- 
foot ! I is perticklarly surprised, I is, 
that you comes for to offer, to contra- 
dick me. I knows better what’s what 
than you, and all 1 says is, that there 
’ere Huggs goes packing ouf of the 
windor ! ’ 

“ The child — she was a very little 
one — burst into a flood of tears.”# 

Now, that is what I call fine writ- 
ing, and no mistake. There is a 
breadth — a depth — a sort of chiaro- 
sewro, about the picture which betrays 
the hand of a master, and shows how 
deeply you have studied in a school 
which has no equal in modem, and 
never had a parallel in former times. 

Almost equal to this is your sketch 
of the soir(^e at Mr Grindlojcrkin’s, 
which is written with a close observ- 
ance of character, and, at the same 
time, an ease and playfulness which 
cannot fail of attracting a largo share 
of the popular fegard. Your hero, 
Mr Spaviiihitch, has distinguished 
himself so much by throwing a sofcer- 
set through a blazing hoop, that at 
last ho receives the honour of an in- 
vitation to the hospitalities of the 
Master of the Iling. 

“ I can tell you, that an uncom- 
monly fine man Mr Grindlejerkin was, 
with a stout Roman nose, only a little 
warty, and black whiskers curling 
under his chin, and a smart little im- 
perial that gave quite a cock to his 
countenance, and made hhn altogether 
look a good deal like a hero. He was 
dressed in bright bottlergreen, was 
Mr Grindlejerkin — that is, in so far as 
regarded his coat, which was gar- 
nished wdth large silver buttons and a 
horse’s head upon thiim: but his 
trousers w^cre of a light- blue colour, a 
little faded or so, and creased, as if 
they had been sent out a good deal to 
the washing, and had come homo 
without having been pressed carefully 
through the mangle. He had evi- 
dently been drinking, had Mr Grin- 
dlejerkhi, for he leaned against the 
fireplace in a sort of vibratory man- 
ner, as if he were not very sure of his 
own equilibrium, and couldn’t trust it. 
However, be did his best to welcome 
Silas, whicli he did with an air of pa- 
tronisbig affubility, as if he wdshed 
him to understand that he was not to 


be considered as letting himself down 
by inviting a voltigeur to bis table. 

“ ‘ Now, MrSpavinhitch,* said Mr 
Grindlejerkin, ‘ glad to see you, shr, 
or any othci^Tising member of the pro- 
fession. May! perish of the string- 
halt, sir, if 1 do not consider you an 
eminent addition to the Ring ! Your 
last vault through the hoops, sir, was 
extraordinary ; upon my cr^entials, 
quite ! It reminded me much of my 
late esteemed friend Goggletrumkins. 
Ah, what a man that was ! Did you 
know Goggletrumkins, Mr Spavin- 
hitch ? ’ 

“ Silas modestly repudiated that 
honour. 

“ ‘ Ah, sir, you should have known 
himl’ replied the stately Master of 
the Ring. ‘ That was indeed a man, 
sir; the gem of the British arena. 
Ilis Life- guardsman Shaw, sir, W'as 
one of the finest things in nature : 
quite statuesque, sir; it w^as enough 
to inspire a nation. You are, per- 
haps, not aw’arc, sir, that he used to 
sit as a model for the 'Wellington 
statues?’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Silas. 

“ ‘ He did, sir,’ continued Mr 
Grindlejerkin solemnly, ‘and the boast 
lof Astley’s now" lives in imperisliablo 
marble. But I forgot : you do not 
know’^ my lady. Mrs Grindkyerkin, 
my cherub — Mr Spaviiihitch, one of 
our most distinguished recruits.’ 

“ Mrs Grindlejerkin was a tall lady, 
with black treacly hair, a good deal 
younger than her lord, to whom she 
had been only recently united. Sh(5 
was married off the stage, wdiicli she 
had ornam^cd since she was three 
years old, when she used to appear 
as a little fairy crawling out of paste- 
board tulips, and frighten, by the 
magic of her rod, some older imps in 
green, who used to shoulder tlieir legs 
like muskets, and go through all sorts 
of strange diabolical manoruvres. Miss 
Clara Tiggs, such was her virgin name, 
then rose to the rank of the angels, 
and might bo seen any evening flying 
across the stage with little gauze 
winglcts fastened to her back, by aid 
of which it is not likely that she could 
have flown very far, if it had not 
been for the cross- wires and the cord 
attached to her waist. But she looked 
very pretty, did Clara Tiggs, as sho 
fluttered from the side-wings like an 
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exaggerated butterfly,* and rained 
down white paper flowers upon the 
heads of imploring lovers. But she 
soon got too heavy for that business, 
and having no natural genius for 
tragedy, and being rather too splay- 
footed for the biUlet, and too e'titf- 
jointed for the hippodrome, she became 
one of those young ladies in white, 
who always walk before the queens 
in melodramatic spectacles, and who 
keep in pairs, and look like the most 
loviqg and affectionate creatures in 
the world, because they always are 
holding one another’s hands. And 
it possibly might be this appearance 
of sisterly devotion which induced 
Mj; Grindlejcrkin to pa}’ his addresses 
to Miss Clara Tiggs ; fqr Miss^Clara 
Tiggs never api)eared in public except 
linked to Miss Emily W'hax, another 
nice young lady, who was always 
dressed in white, and who carried 
around her neck a locket, which w'as 
supposed to contain the hair of a 
certain offi.ccr who always took a 
considerable number of tickets for hvr 
bcnclit. Such was Mrs Grindlejcrkin, 
who now sa Intedittr^aviiihitch with 
a pleasant smile, ‘ 

“ ‘ (’lava, my owh dear love,’ said 
^Ir Griiullejerkin, after a pause, ‘ can 
you tell me what we are to have for 
supper V’ 

‘‘ ‘ La ! 5tr Grindlc jerkin,’ roplied 
the lady, ‘ how should 1 kjiow ? Pas- 
sengers and pettitoes, 1 suppose. Jt’s 
very odd,’ continued slie, addressing 
)Silas — ‘ it’s very odd, but Mr Grindle- 
jerkin always doca ask me W'hflt he is 
to* have for supper !’ 

Silas didn’t think it was odd at 
all, for the same idea had Just been 
floating through his mind ; but as he 
did not think it would be right to say 
so, he merely smiled, whereupon Mrs 
(L'indlejerkin, who w^as a good-natured 
body in the main, smiled too, and Mr 
(irindlejerkin began to smile, but 
checked himself, and didn’t, because 
it might have been thought that he 
. was letting dowm his dignity. So he 
contented himself with ringing the 
bell, and directed the servant- girl who 
answered it, rather ferociously, to 
bring him a tumbler of rum-and- 
water. 

“ ‘ Ha 1 Bingo, my buck, how are 
you ?’ cried the Master of the Ring to 
the principal clown, who now entered 


the apartment, and wl^o, being a per- 
sonage of much consideration and im- 
portance in the theatrical circles, 
might be ,addressed with any kind of 
familiarity without a compromise of 
official reaej^v’c. • How are yo, Bin- 
go? W ell and herty , oh ? W on’t you 
take a drop of smnniat ?’ 

“ ‘ I will,’ replied the clown in a 
melancholy voice, w ell c orrcspondiiig 
to his^featiircs, which, wdicn the paint 
w'as w’ashed ofl‘, w ere haggard and 
malagngrioiis in the extreme. * I will ; 
but I am not well. Spasms in the 
heart, kidneys, myry- thought, and 
liver. A silent sorrow here. Age 
brings care. 1 thank you. Stop. I 
like it stiff.’ 

“‘That’s my r.im ’un!’ said Mr 
Grindlejcrkin. ‘ Drown dull care in 
Jamaike}\ But here is the Signora 
Esli'clla. Madame, you are most 
w elcome !’ 

“ Silas felt the blood rise to his 
temples. Aud so at last bo could meet 
her, the lady of his heart, the bright 
star of his boyish existence, not in the 
feverish whirl of the arena, beneath 
the glare of gas, surrounded by clouds 
of sawdust aud the gazing eyes of 
thousands, but in the calm sanctuary 
of private life, wdiere, at least if he 
could And the courage, lie might pour 
forth the incense of his soul, and tell 
her how madly, how^ dc.solatingly he 
had begun to love hiu- — no, not begun, 
for it seemed to him as it he had loved 
her long before ho ever saw her : as if 
the love of her were something im- 
planted in his bosom before yet he 
knew what it was to undergo the 
agonies of teething ; long before, like 
a roastiiig oyster, he lay in bis silken 
cradle, and squared with tiny and 
ineffectual fisl^ at the approaching 
phantoms of time, existence, and futu- 
rily. It seemed to him as though 
the doll, with which, when a very 
little child, he had played, h*ad just the 
same dark lustrous eyes, with some- 
thing bead-like ami mysterioiiB in 
their expression, w'iiieh lent such an 
inexpressible fescination to the coun- 
tenance of the beautiful Cauterini. 
Tliat doll ! he had fondled it a thou- 
sand times in his baby arms: bad 
called it his duck, his dolly, his wifi- 
kin, and numerous other terms of 
childish prattle and endearment : had 
grown jealous of it, bcc|jeise, when his 
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little brother kissed it, it did not cry 
out or show any symptoms of anger, 
and so, in a mad moment of rage and 
remorse, he had struck the waxen 
features against a mantelpiece, and 
shivered them into innumerable frag- 
ments. What would he not have given 
at that moment to have recalled the 
doll I But it could not be. The frag- 
ments had been long, long ago swept 
into the dust-hole of oblivion^ and 
though they might afterwards have 
been carried out and scattered over 
the fresh green fields, where there are 
trees, |iud cows, and little singing- 
birds, and flowers, they could not bo- 
oh no, never— reunited! But the lady, 
the Signora! no rude hand had marred 
the wax of that countenance; for 
though very, very pale, there still 
lingered beneath her eyes a touch 
of the enchanting caimine. 

“ ‘ The Signora,’ said Mr Bingo. 
‘ Fine woman. Grass though. De- 
cidedly grass. All flesh is, you know.^ 
And with this remark the mimic re- 
sumed his tumbler. 

“ The Signora turned her dank lus- 
trous eyes upon Silas, and instantly 
encountered his ardent and devoted 
gaze. She did not shrink from it; 
true love never does, for it is always 
bold if not happy ; but she grew a 
shade paler as she accepted tliat in- 
voluntary homage, and, with a grace- 
ful wave of her hand, she sunk upon 
A calico sofa. 

“ ‘ The sassengers is dished!’ said 
the pudding* faced servant-maid ; and 
‘the whole party, now increased by 
the addition of Mr Jonas Fltzjunk, 
•who did the nautical heroes, and 
Whang Gobretsjee Jechohupsejee, the 
Brahmin conjurer, who talked Eng- 
iish with a strong Aberdeen accent, 
besides one or two other notables, ad- 
journed to the supper-room. 

“ ‘ Signora, sassengcr V’ said Mr 
Grindlt jerkin. 

“ ‘ J f you pleases ; underdone and 
gravcylcss,’ rci)licd the beautiful 
foreigner. 

“ ‘ Oil, that f were that sausage, 
.that so I might touch those ripe and 
tempting lips ! ’ thought iSilas, as he 
^'olcluid across the Brahmin for the 
pidkles, 

** Kbtii the buddy no lak’ a care !’ 

Ji^lled Jeehobupsejee; ‘fat’s he gaueu 
l& dee Ijvi* Joug ? ^ 


“ ‘ Hush, conjurer ! ’ cried Bingo. 

‘ Eat. Swallow. That’s your sort. 
Life is short. Victuals become cold.’ 

“ * Mr Grindlejerkin ! ’ screamed 
the helpnmtc of that gentleman sud- 
denly from the lower end of the tabic. 

‘ Mr Grindlejerkin ! I wish you would 
come here and stop Mr Fitzjunk from 
winking at me I * 

“ ‘ Mr Fitzjunk ! ’ thundered the 
Master of the Ring, ‘do yon know, 
sir, that that lady has the honour to 
be my wife ? What do you mean by 
this conduct, sir? How dare you 
wink ? * 

“ ‘ Avast there, messmate ! ’ said 
Fitzjunk, Who always spoke as if he 
were in command of a Battersea 
steamer. ‘ Avast there ! None of 
your *frcsh- water and loblolly- boy 
terras, if you please. Shiver my 
binnacle, if things haven’t come to a 
pretty pass, when an old British sailor 
can’t throw out a signal of distress to 
one of the prettiest craft that ever 
showed her sky-scrapers where Nep- 
tune’s billows roll ! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Mr Fitzjunk ! but you did 
wink at me ! ’ said Mrs Grindlejerkin, 
considerably mollified by' the compli- 
ment. 

“ ‘ I knows I did,’ replied the 
representative of the British navy. 

‘ The more by token, as how I ha’n’t 
got nothing here to stow away into 
my locker; sol shut np one deadlight 
twice, and burned a blue fire for a 
cargo of pettitoes to heave to.’ 

“‘Was that all, sir?’ said Mr 
Grindlejerkin, still rather sternly. 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, sir I ’ replied the tar. 

“ ‘Then I shall be happy to drown 
all unkindness in a pot of porter, sW 

“ ‘ Good ! ’ said Mr Bingo, ‘ Right. 
Harmony preserved. Glad to join 
you. Cup of existence. Gall at 
bottom.’ 

“ ‘ I beg your pardink, sir,’ said the 
Signora looking iull at Silas, who was 
seated exactly opposite — ‘ 1 beg your 
pardink, sir, but vos you pleased to 
vish anythink ? ’ 

“‘No, lady!’ replied Silas blushing 
scarlet. ‘ No, lady, not I — That is — ^ 

“ ‘ O, very veil! ’ obseiwcd the Sig- 
nora ; ‘ it don’t much sicknify ; only I 
thought you might vant somethink, 
’cos you vos a treadin’ on my toes! 

I shall not, my dear Smith, pursue 
this delightful scene any further. It 
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is enough to substantiate your claim^ 
—and I am sure the public will co- 
incide with me in this opinion — to a 
very high place amongst the domestic 
and sentimental writers gf the age/ 
You liavc, and I think most wisely,' 
undertaken to frame a new code of 
grammar and of construction for your? 
self ; and the light and airy effect of 
this happy innovation is conspicuous 
not only in every page, but in almost 
every sentence of your work. There 
is no slipslop here— only a fine, manly 
disregarjl of syntax, which is infinitely 
attractive \ and 1 cannot doubt that 
you arc destined to become the founder 
of a far higher and raoiK} enduring 
school of composition, than that which 
was approved of and employed by the 
fathers of our Knglish literatuf'c. 

You work will be translated, Smith, 
into French and German, and other 
European languages. I am sincerely 
glad of it. It is supposed abroad that 
a popular author must depict both 
broadly and minutely the manners of 
his particular nation — that liis sketches 
of character have reference not only 
to individuals, but to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the country in wdiich he 
dwells. Your works, therefore, will 
be received in the saloons of Paris 
.omd Yienn^—it may be of St Peters- 
burg— ‘{UB^cotiVey in g accurate pictures 
of our everyday English life and I 
need hardly remark how much that 
impression must tend to elevate our. 
national character in the eyes of an 
intelligent foreigner. Labouring un- 
der old and absurd prejudices, he 
perhaps at present believes that we 
ai*e a sober, iin mercurial people, given 
to domestic habits, to the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and to our own inter- 
nal improvements. It is reserved for 
you, Smith, to couch his visionaiy eye. 
You will convince him that a great 
part of our existence is spent about 
the doors of theatres, in tap-rooms, 
pot-houses, and other haunts, which 
I need not stay to particularize. You 
will prove to him that the British 
constitution rests upon no sure founda- 
tion, and that it is based upon in- 
justice and tyranny. Above all, he 
will learn from you the true tone which 
pervades society, and the altered 
style of conversation and morals 
which is universally cuiTcnt among 
us. In minor things, he will dis- 


cover, what few authors have taken 
pains to show, the excessive fondness 
of our nation for a pure Saxon no- 
menclature. He will learn that such 
names as ^ymour, and Ho\yard, and 
Percy — nay, even x)ur old familiars, 
Jones and Robinson— are altogether 
proscribed among us, and that a new 
race has sprung up in their stead, 
rejoicing in the euphonious appella- 
tions of Tox and Wox, Whibble, 
TooAe, Whopper, Sniggleshaw, Giiz- 
zlerit, Gingerthorpe, Mugswitch, 
Smunglc, Yolkins, Fizgig, Parksnap, 
Grubsby, Shoiitowker, Hdgswash, 
and Quiltirogiis. lie will also learn 
that our magistrates, unlike the 
•starched official dignitaries of France, 
arc not ashamed to partake, in the 
public streets, of tripe with a common 
workman — and a hundred other little 
particulars, wdiich throw a vast light 
into, the chinks and crevices of our 
social system. 

• I therefore, Smith, have the highest 
satisfaction in gi’eeting you, not only 
as an accomplished author, but as a 
great national benefactor. Go on, 
my dear fellow, steadfastly and cheer- 
fully, as yon have begun. The glories 
of our country were all very well in 
their way, but the subject is a hack- 
neyed one, and it is scarcely worth 
while to revive it. Be it yours to 
chronicle the weaknesses and peculi- 
arities of that society which you fre- 
quent — no man can do it better. 
Draw on for ever with the same feli- 
citous pencil. Do not fear to repeat 
yourself over and over again ; to in- 
dulge ill the same style of one-sided 
caricature ; and to harp upon the same 
stringof pathos so longasit will vibrato 
pleasantly to the public ear. What 
w'c want, aftg* all, is sale, and I am 
sure that you will not be disappointed. 
Use these hints as freely as you please, 
in the composition of that part of 
Silas Spavin hitch which is not yet 
completed ; ami be assured that I have 
offered them not in an arrogant spi- 
rit, but, as some of our friends would 
say, with an earnest tendency and a 
serious oneness of pnrpose. Good- 
by, my dear Smith ! It is a positive 
pain to me to break off' this letter, but 
1 must conclude. Adieu! and pfay, 
for all our sakes and your own, take 
care of yourself. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAI. JOURNEY. 

*• 

On A Stonb. 


I ILA.VE been toiling up this long, 
steep road, under that broiling sun, 
for more than an hour ; my cabriolet 
is I know not where. The last<tinje 
I saw it was at the turn of the road, 
full half-a-mile behind me, and the 
lean postilion trying to put something 
comfortable into that lanky carcase 
of his at the aubergo. “ I(;i on loge 
2i pied et h cheval so said the sign ; 
why did not I, who was literally a 
pied^ stop and enjoy myself a little? 
whereas I stalked proudly by : and 
now that rogue of the big boots and 
the powdered queue, and the short 
jacket and the noisy whip, is getting 
still more and more slowness out of« 
his sorry horses, and is the man a 
cheval^ treated by the busy little wo- 
man of the house as her worthiest 
customer. The Maniuis will Be at 
least two hours in advance of me : 1 
shall not sec ^ladamc till night : po- 
sitively T will run down the hill again 
and pull that rascal oil* his liorsc. 
Am 1 not paying for the accommoda- 
tion of posting? have I not a right 
to get on ? do I not fee him like a 
prince ? I’ll try a shout at him. 

IJilloa ! hilloa ! conie along 
there !” — might as well shout in the 
middle of the Atlantic; and as for 
runnipgback again, why, 1 shall have 
to come over the same ground once 
mora: the tariff shall be his fate : not 
a hard more : and 1 Jl write him down 
in the post-book ;* I will crush the 
reptile : I’ll annihilate Rim ! 

Here, sit thee down, man : art thou 
not come hither to enjoy thyself? why 
this impatience ? why this anxiety to 
go over ground in a huny which, a 
lew hours ago, thou wouldst have 
given many a crown to visit at thy 
leisure? Sit thee down and look around 
thee : hurry no man’s cattle, and fret 
not thysell' out of thy propriety. 

And, truly, ’tis a wondrous spot I 
what a wide ej^tent of grassy slopes 
and barre ^.1 rocky wastes I how white 

Inu'd and rough the road ; how 
hill-side; how blue the 


distant landscape; how more than 
blue the cloudless sky ! Look on- 
wards towards the distant east ; wh^^, 
you can see almost across France to 
the Jura : what endless ridges of 
mountains, one above the other, like 
the billows of the green sea: what 
boundless plains between ! But lurn, 
for a moment, to the hills on cither 
side of you ; look at those wild copses 
of fir and stunted oak making good 
their Vantage ground wherever the 
scanty vegetation will allow them ; 
and above, look at the little round 
clumps of box-trees, dotting the 
mouiitain-breast with their shadows, 
and relieving the dull uniformity of 
its surface. So dark are they that 
you might take them for black cattle 
at a distance; jbnt that, ever and 
anon, the sun brings out from them 
a bright green tint, and dispels the 
illusion. 

Here, then, on this stone, am 1 rest- 
ing, hurSreds of miles away 1‘rom my 
fatherland ; w here I have left be- 
hfSu me nought but pride and ennui, 
and heart- corroding cares, and soul- 
harrdwiiig occupations. I have quit- 
ted that dense, black, throng of meu, 
whose minds, pent up in the narrow 
circle of Ihcb- insular limits, are intent 
on one thing only — and that thing, 
money ! Thou land of the rich and 
the poor ; of the lord and the slave ; 
of the noble and the upstart ; chosen 
home of labour and never-ending 
care ; I have bid thee adieu : my face is 
to the world ; my lot is on the waters 
of boundless life ; and I am free to 
choose my dwelling wherever the 
clime suits my fancy, and my wishes 
tally with the clime. In this dry and 
barren valley, amidst those lofty hills, 
whci;e once fire and sulphur and 
burning rocks poured forth as the 
only elements, and whore the melted 
lava flowed along the face of the 
eai-th like an unloosed torrent; in 
this lonely spot, where few living 
beings are seen, and yet where the 
vast reproductive energies of the 
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world have been so wid^y developed 
— even here, let me commune a while 
with nature and with myself. 

Thou mysterious power of expan- 
sion, whatever thou art, whether some 
igneous form existing within the womb 
of Earth, and demonstrating thyseljf 
ere our tiny planet revolved in its pre- 
sent orb — or whether some prodnet of 
the combination of chemical fluids 
originating flames, and melting this 
prison-house with fervent heat — say 
W'hen didst thou convulse this fail* 
land, and raise up from the circum- 
jacent plains these mountain-masses 
that now tower over my head ? For 
I sec around me the traces not of one, 
but of four separate convulsions ; and 
1 can pursue in fancy the long lapse 
of ages which have served to modify 
the crude forms of thy products, and 
to change the various classes of ani- 
mated life which have lived and died 
at the feet of these vast steeps. First 
come thy granitic ebullitions, slow, 
lumpy, and a«ior[)hous — partly incan- 
descent, yet glowing with beat that 
cooled not for ages ;~jfnd then, when 
these rude ribs of the ^arth had been 
wrorn and channeled by atmospheric 
action, through time too vast to be 
rechoned, they split again wjth a 
mighty rending nj) of their innennost 
frame, and thy power, fell spirit of 
destruction ! thrust forth the great 
chain of the Monts Dor, and the Can- 
tal. There thou raisedst them stra- 
tum above stratum of volcanic rock ; 
and scoriie and boiling mud, and lava, 
and porjfliyry, and basalt, and light 
pumice, tier above tier, till the seveu- 
Ihousandth foot above Old Ocean’s 
level had been reached ; and then thou 
restedst from tliy labours awhile, re- 
joicing in thy force, and proud of the 
chaos thou hadst occasioned. But not 
to slumber long; for, glad to have 
made a new mineral combination, 
thou didst thrust forth at the nortljcrii 
point of thy work tlic groat trachytic 
mass of the Puy de Dome : there it 
stands with its solid hump of felspa- 
thic crystals, a vast watch-tower of 
creation — ^white and purple within, 
glassy-green without. And then burst 
out the full hubbub of this mischief-- 
tweuty vast craters vomiting forth 
molten rocks and cinders and the deep 
lava-stream, and throwing their pro- 
ducts leagues upon leagues, afar into 


the fair countiy : — twenty Etnas 
thundering away at the same time, 
and answered by twenty more in the 
Vivaraix, and the infernal chorus kept 
up by as many in the Cantal: — all 
the batteries of the Plutonic artillery 
launching forth destruction at once 
from the summits of their primajval 
bastions. Well was it for man that 
he existed not when this Titanic war- 
fare was going on, and when these 
hills, Uko those of ancient Thessaly, 
were heaped, each upon each, up to 
heaven’s portal ! If Europe then ex- 
isted, it must have been shaken to its 
furthest bounds : — Ilecla must have 
answered to the distant roar; and 
even the old Ural must have heaved 
its unwieldy sides. 

And now, what sec we ? A sea of 
volcanic wax es ; dark lava-currents — 
rough, black, and fresh as though 
vomited but yesterday: — vast chasms, 
rgl and burnt, and cinders, as though 
tiie fire w hich raised them were not 
yet extinguished. Why, from the Puy 
de Parion I could swear that smoke 
must rise at limes, and that sulphur- 
ous vapours must still keep it in per- 
petual desolation. Yes, though win- 
ter’s rains and snows visit this volcanic 
chain full sharply, and though the 
gigantic sawing force of fro»l disin- 
tegi*ates the softer portions of this, 
the Fire-king’s Home, yet there they 
stand — and so tliey shall stand, till 
nature be again convulsed, the impe- 
rishable monuments, the stupendous 
demonstrations, of the Creator’s illi- 
mlftible energy. Yes, let the Almighty 
but touch these hills again, and they 
shall smoke ! 

Thou dull, senseless stone, with thy 
numberless crystals variegating and 
glittering on tlie hard resting-place 
that I have chosen, whence came 
those minerals that combined to form 
thee? Did they exist, pell-mrll, be- 
neath, in the vast Tartaric depths, 
ready to assimilate themselves on the 
first signal of eruption? or did they 
arise suddenly, instantaneously, on 
the 'first darting of the electric cur- 
rent that summoned their ditferent 
atoms into new forms of existence? 
Whence came this green olivine? — 
whence this plate of specular iron ? — 
whence this quartz and felspar ; and 
all these other minerals I sec around 
me ? Thou rude product ^of the great 
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infernal Foundery, thy very existence 
is a problem — much more the formst- 
tion of thy component parts. 

Stone ! thou art not more varied in 
thy aspect — not less intelligible in thy 
constitution — not harder, not more 
unfeeling, than the heart of man ! I 
would sooner have thee for my com-^ 
panion and my bosom friend,* than 
any of that melancholy, solemn- faced 


crowd of hypocrites I have left be- 
hind me. Kefuse me not thy rough 
welcome : thou art, for the time being, 
my conch : thou art even warmed by 
my contact; hast thou, then, some 
sympathy with the wanderer ? Thou 
dull, crystallised block, I will think 
of thee, and will remember thy solid 
virtues, when the uncongenial otfices 
of man shall plague me no more ! 


The Philosopiieb. 


“ Monsieur!” said the postilion: 
** Monsieur ! ” he repeated ; and he 
looked round wistfully to see if any 
one was at hand. Now, 1 hate to be 
interrupted in a reverie ; and, indeed, 
I was so absorbed in the wheelings of 
a kite ove^my head, that I was think- 
ing of any thing but of my lazy guide 
and my rolling wheels. A loud clack 
— clack — slap — tap — crack— crack ^f 
the whip, flourished over his head 
with all the gusto and the savoir-> 
craquer of a true postilion, brought 
me to myself. “ Monsieur, •! have 
been waiting your orders here for half 
an hour.” 

The coolness with whicb the fellow 
lied, disarmed me of my wrath in a 
minute j I had else docked him of his 
pigtail, or broken the wooden sides of 
his boots for him. But he had such 
an imperturbable air of self-satisfac- 
tion, and he thrust his thumb so know- 
ingly into his little black pipe, and 
this again he plunged with such non- 
chalance into his pocket, that I sa^^e 
was a philosopher of the true school — 
and I profited by his example. 

“ Fellow,” said I, “ dost know that 
I have promised myself the pleasure 
of passing half an Imur wdth !M. dc 
Montlosicr on my road to the baths : 
and that at the rate thou takest me 
at, I shall not sec Mont Dor till to- 
morrow ? ” 

“Don’t be afraid. Monsieur: I 
know the Count’s house well : wT. arc 
not more than an iiour’s- drive from 
it : I go there with some one or other 
every week; and as for Mont- Dor- les- 
bains, why — that clopends on Mon- 
fiUshr : if yon get there by dark it will 
suppose — the provisions wall not 
All eaten, nor the beds filled!” 

Lucky follow to live in a world 
where no greater stimulus to labour 


exists than here ! why should we toil 
and wxar ourselves to death as we do 
in England for the mere means of 
living — and forget the lapse of life 
itself? So, pocketing my dignity, and 
also pocketing sundry specimens of my 
mute companions the stones,! mounted 
into the cabriolet — and lost myself 
once more in my thoughts till 1 arrived 
at the Fermc dc Randan. 

Just where the Piiy de Vache circles 
round with two other red hollow cra- 
ters, and at the end of a black sea of 
lava, stood the philosopher’s house: 
a plain low building : half fai*m half 
cottage : with a few trees and enclo- 
sures shutting it in, and two or three 
acres of garden- ground bringing up the 
rear. "I'hcrc was an air of simplicity 
about the whole exceedingly striking, 
and the more so if one thought of the 
simple-minded man w ho dwelt within. 
My name was announced : my letters 
of introduction presented: and the 
Comte de Montlosier welcomed me to 
his mountain home. 

“ You see me hero, sir,” he said, 
“ quite a farmer ; I am tired of the 
busy world : who would not be, after 
having lived in it so long, and after 
having seen such events ? 1 can here 
give myself up to my books: I can 
speculate on the wonders of this re- 
markable district, I can attend to my 
little property— for 1 have not imi(;h 
remaining— and I can receive my 
friends. You would not believe it, 

but Dr D of Oxford was with me 

last w'eck : he came to look at our 
volcanoes, and he stayed with me 
several days : a charming little man, 
sir, and very active in climbing over 
hills. You will excuse me, perhaps, 
if 1 do not offer to accompany you to 
the summit of the Pny dc Vache; but 
my servant^ are at youi’ orders : had 
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I as few years over my -head as when 
I lirst visited Arthur’s Seat, I would 
bo at your side in all your mouhtain 
rambles ; but ago and case arc fond 
of keeping company.” ^ • 

‘‘ All, Monsieur Ic Comte, I came to 
make your acquaintance ; your hills 1 
will see at another time.” 

“ Young man, you ai*o wrong : 
these volcanic mountains are worthy 
of your deepest study ; for myself, I 
am nothing but a broken-down old 
man, I have nothing here attractive 
to my friends. The spot is full of 
charms for myself, but not for others. 
I have so many old associations con- 
nected with it : ’tis my paternal estate : 
I had to fly from it during those ter- 
rible days, and I never thought to sec it 
again : but now that I find myself once 
more restored to it, my unwilling- 
ness to quit the place increases every 
(lay. After all, you can leai*n more 
about Auvergne from your learned 
counti 7 man,roulcttScrope, than from 
me ; my little work, by the way, is 
at your service if you will accept it : 
I am as a lamp going out, you find me 
flickering, and when next you pass this 
way, the light may be extinguished.” 

“ True, sir ; and it is from these 
expiring flames that the brightest 
sparks may be sometimes derived : at 
any rate I w'ould know from you 
wherewdth to trim my own lamp for 
future days.” 

“ Alas,” replied the Count, “ the 
j)rosent generation arc not willing to 
give credit to the last for all they have 
witnessed, for all they have under- 
gone. Had you, like me, seen all the 
phases of the Revolution, from the 
time when I was sent as a deputy to 
the States-Gcneral from Auvergne, to 
the Reign of Terror, and then the 
time of exile, and if you could have 
felt the joys of returning to your long- 
lost home again, you might indeed 
look back on your life with emotion — 
let me say with gratitude.” 

“ Did you know many members of 
the literary and scientific world pre- 
vious to the Revolution ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I was acquainted with 
Condorcet, Lavoisier, and many others 
of that stamp. Who shall say that, 
in the deaths of those great men, 
France did not lose more than she 
gained by all her boasted freedom ? 
Ah yes, the men of those days wxre 


giants in inljellect ! there was a force 
of originality in them, a vividness of 
thouglitf and expression, wliicli wo 
shall ucv(i^* witness again : and, allow 
me io say, there was a dignity sur- 
rounding them, and accompanying 
them, which, with all our pretended 
liberality and respect for science, wc 
are far from attributing to their fol- 
lowers now. Those of us, the actors 
in some of those tremendous scenes 
who Still survive, are but as tho 
blasted oaks of the forest after the 
hurricane has swept by. Some few 
remain erect ; but witliorcd, scorched, 
and leafless : all the l*est arc prostrate, 
snapped off at tho root — many in the 
full vigour of vegetation: all now 
rotting on the ground. It w'as a na- 
tional tempest — a tornado — an earth- 
quake ; it was like an eruption from 
the very volcano in whose bosom we 
are now sitting and talking. Tho 
world never has seen, and perhaps 
never shall see, any thing half so ter- 
rible as our Revolution. My young 
friend, excuse me ; perhaps you are a 
politiqjan — aud you arc newly arrived 
in France : things arc tending to 
something ominous even at the pre- 
sent day. M. do Folignac has just 
been summoned to office ; the king is 
an easy good man — a perfect gentle- 
man — and an honest one, too ; but 
there are people near flic throne who 
would be glad to see it tottering, and 
wlio arc ready to take advantage of 
the least false step. Mark my w'ords, 
sir, another year will produce some- 
thing decisive in the history of France.” 

“But surcily, M. le Comte, every 
thing is loo much consolidated since 
the Restoration of Louis XVIII. to 
allow of any fresh changes — the 
French nation have all the liberty 
they can desire.” 

“ Much more, my dear sir, than they 
either understand or can enjoy proper- 
ly. I am ashamed to say it, but my 
fellow countrymen arc children in 
constitutional matters : every thing 
depends on the personal character of 
onr governors for the time being. And 
again, we are too ambitious^ every 
body wants to rise — by fair, means or 
by foul ; but rise he must : and every 
body expects to be a gainer by change. 
We ai'e, and I am afraid wc always 
shall be, fond of playing at revolu- 
tions.” 
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Permit me to think better of the 
French, sir. I am delighted with 
their country, and 1 wish them all the 
happiness that the posseasion of so 
fine a territory can cause.” 

“ You are right : it is a fine terri- 
tory : it might be the first agricultu- 
ral country in Europe : there is hard- 
ly a square league of ground in it 
that is not suitable to some useful 
vegetable production. We have none 
of the cold clays nor barren heath- 
tracts of Great Britain; our moun- 
tains all admit of pasturage to their 
tops, or are productive of wood ; 
and our climate is so genial that 
even the bare limestone rocks of 
Provence yield, as you are aware, the 
finest grapes. Here, in the midst of 
the Monts Dor, you will cOme upon 
those vast primicval forests of the sil- 
ver-fir which have never been dis- 
turbed from the time of tlieir erection, 
and you will judge for j^oursclf how 
rich even this district really is. Look 
at our rivers : at oiir boundless plains, 
covered with corn and wine, and oil : 
and yet allowed to stand fallow one 
year in three. My good friends in 
Scotland — for, believe me, 1 shall ever 
remember with gratitude iny staj?^ in 
Edinburgh — do not farm their lands 
in our slovenly fashion. Franco, de- 
pend upon it, might be made, and 1 
believe it will ultimately become, one 
of the richest and most prosperous 
countries of Europe. The wealth of 
England is fieeting : when you come 
to lose India and others of your col- 
onies — and ’twill be your fate sooner 
or later, your power will, with your 
trade, fall to the ground: and, like 
your predecessors in a similar career, 
the Portuguese and the Dutch, you 
must infallibly become a second or 
third-rate power. France is solid and 
compact : her wealth lies in her land : 
you cannot break up that ; she exists 
now, and is great without any colony 
worthy of mention: and she can- 
not but increase, Even Spain, from 
her mere geographical size and posi- 
tion, has a better chance of political 
longevity than England.” 

“ And yet Spain is rather dccrepid 
at present, you will admit, M. le 
Comte.” 

“ True ; but a century, you know, 
is liOtUing in the life of a nation : — 
I^ngland, to speak truth, was only 


a seGOud-raie<»power until the reign of 
George the Second. She has still her 
social revolution to go through : and 
whatever has been effected for the 
benefit of this country would have 
come without the Revolution : and it 
was paying rather dear to destroy 
the whole framework of society for 
what we should certainly have attain- 
ed by easy and more natural means. 
It is a fearful catastrophe to break up 
all the old ideas ^ and feelings of a 
people, merely to substitute in tlieir 
place something new — you know not 
what: better or worse — and most 
probably the latter. Add to this, 
tliat the results of the Revolution 
have fully borne out what I maintain : 
we are neither better nor happier than 
wc should have been had we gone on 
as usual : other countries which have 
not been revolutionised are just as 
happy and prosj>erous as we are.” 

“ But then the more equal distri- 
bution of property, M. Ic Comte ; has 
not this effected some good V ” 

“ Some it may have * caused un- 
doubtedly ; but much less than is im- 
agined : the effect of it has been only 
to raise up an aristocracy of money, 
instead of one of birth : and, aristo- 
cracy for aristocracy, the former is in- 
finitely more o^ erbeaving and tyran- 
nical than the latter. Before the 
Revolution, the country was said to 
b(' in the hands of the nobles and 
the clergy : what has happened since? 
It has merely been transferred to 
those of the lawyers and the employ<is. 
Every third man you meet, holds 
some place or other under govern- 
ment: and you can hardly transact 
the commonest aflairs of life without 
the aid of the notary or the advocate. 
Wc cannot boast much of oar compa- 
rative improvement in morality : for 
in Paris, the prefect of police can in- 
form you, from the leisters of births, 
that one in three children now born 
there Is always illegitimate.” 

“ Of what good, then, has the Re- 
volution been?” 

“ My young friend, ask not that 
question ; it was one of those inscrut- 
able arrangelnents of Providence, the 
aim and extent of which we do not 
yet know. You might as well ask 
what these puys and volcanoes have 
done to benefit the country, which, 
no doubt, they once devastated;— 
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they may even yet break out into 
activity again, and Fraifce may even 
yet have to pa*sa through another 
social trial. Things have not yet 
found their level amongst us,— But 
we arc getting into a long*political 
and philosophical discussion that 
makes me forget my duties to my 
guest. 1 am at least of opinion that 
the volcanoes have done rac person- 
ally some good ; for they have formed 
this wonderful country, and they 
attract hither many of my friends, 
whom I might otherwise never have 
seen again. You will appreciate 


them when you amve at the Baths ; 
and, apropos of this, I am coming 
over there myself in a few days to 
consult my friend Dr Bertrand. This 
will give me the opportunity of in- 
troducing you to several of the visitors 
worth knowing. You will find a gay 
and gallant crowd there ; and let me 
advise you, take care of your heart 
and your pockets.” 

“ Monsieur, dinner is served,” said 
a domastic, opening the door ; so I 
followed the worthy Count into the 
sallc* a- manger. 


A SuANDTtYBAN. 


The top of the groat plateau of 
Auvergne looked beiuitiful the even- 
ing I reached it— a line July evening, 
•wlicn the sun had yet three hours to 
go down, and 1 was about a dozen 
miles from the village of the Baths. 

I liad boon vainly flattering myself 
that something or other might have 
detained M. de Mirepoix’s carriago, 
and that I should ha^c the pleasure 
of viewing this splendid scene in com- 
pany with Mada’iie. She had so 
strong a taste for the picturesque, 
that I knew her sympathies would be 
expressed, and I autiail)atc(l no small 
pleasure from eliciting her sentiments. 
To see what is magniticent in the 
society of one whoso feelings of the 
sublime and beautiful emulate your 
own in intensity, multiplies the charm, 
and elevates the pleasure, by the mu- 
tual communication of the effects per- 
ceived and pi’oduced. So 1 looked 
out for their caiTiagc anxiously. 

Nothing met my eye but tlio long 
undulating plain stretching like a 
rounded wave or swell of the ocean 
to the feet of the mountains, and the 
distant blue horizon— to the west 
nearly as far off as the Garonne— to 
the cast as far as the Saone. The 
platcjMi was cov-ei'ed v/ith fine grass, 
pastuml by Urge herds of small dark- 
ooloured cattle, goats, and a few, 
sheep; wild-flowers grew here and 
there of fragrant smell, „and the tops 
of the vast pine forests peeped up 
from the ends of the 'deep ravines 
that run far into the bosom of the still 
hills. The sky was without a cloud, 
and the sun seemed to gain double 


glory as he fell towards his westcni 
bed. 

My spirits rose with the scene ; I 
■was excited and yet liappy ; the full 
genial warmth of nature was before 
ipe, and iiroimd mo, and in me. I 
could have danced and sung for joy. 

I could have stopped there for ever, 
and I wanted somebody to say all this 
to, and who should re-echo the same 
to me. 

There stood the postilion— dull, 
senseless, brutal animal— he had got 
off his horses ; for I was once moi’c 
out of the cabriolet, and was bounding 
over the tud’ to look over the edge of 
a precipice on my right hand : there 
he stood, he had lighted another pipe, 
and was thinking only of a good cho- 
pine of wine out of his pour-boire, 
when he should arrive at tlie village. 

“ A fine view, mou ami!” said I, 
at last, in pure despair. 

lie gave a shrug with his shoulders. 

“ Veiy high mountains those,” I 
wont on. 

lie turned round and looked at 
them ; and then tapi>ed his pipe 
against his wliip. 

“ What splendid forests I” I added. 

“ Monsieur 1 vo 3 tz-'\'ous ! it is the 
most villano-us road I know; and 
if we do not push oil, we shall not 
get to Mont Dor before dark. I 
would not go over the bridge at the 
bottom tlicre in the dark, no Mon- 
sieur, not if I had the honour to be 
carrying M. IjO Pr^fet himself. They 
were never found, Monsieur!” 

“ Who were never found?” 

“ Why, sir, when Petit-jean was 
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driving Jf. le Commandant, tiie last 
Yoai* bat oiW— ho waiS going to tho 
Baths gout,' $irr*-h6 did not 
get tfSwjii td the bridge ' till near ten 
ajb^^ght; there Vae no {parapet then, 
th^^hotshi^ did notknbw the road, and 
fbey'Vent, rotl, rdll,‘all the way 
liltd the Dor ' at the '"bottom ; thirty 
feet, sir, and more, and then the cas- 
cade to add to that.” 

“ Dreadful I and did no trace re- 
main of the unfortunate traveller and 
your poor friend ?” 

“Oh, certainly yes ! they got well 
wetted ; but they rode the horses into 
the village the same evening.” 

“ Who were lost, then?” 

“ Petit-jean's new boots, Wd ’twas 
the first time he had put them on.’ ^ 

I jtimped into the cabriolet ; “ drive 
on,” said I pettishly, “ and go to the 
»» 

“Hi! hardil Sacre coquin!” and 
crash went the whip over the off 
horse’s flank, enough to cut a steqk 
of his lean sides had there been any 
flesh to Sparc. In a quarter of an 
hour we found ourselves going down 
a steep rqugh road, such as< might 
break the springs of the best carriage, 
chariot, britsclui, <S 2 ;c., that ever came 
out of Long- Acre ; and the thumps 
that I got against the sides of my 
dO\vn vehicle, light as it was, made me 
call , out for a little less speed, .and 
-somewhat more care. 

“ Dom’t be afraid, Monsieur ! Hij 
hardi ! heugh ! ” 

I thoi^bt it was all over with me ; 
SO, holding in my breath, and firmly 
clenching the top of my apron, I 
looked straight a-bead, and made up 
my mind for a pitch over the wall at 
the bottom, and . down through the 
wood, like the commandant and 
Petit-jean. 

Just as we got to the bottom of the 
1)111, wo turned a sharp corner, that I 
had not before perceived, and charged, 
full gallop, right in!N> an old .shandry- 
dan, that had i^P* and, wi^h a 

single horse, w'as opghiiiing to chmb 
the ascent. Car impetus seemed to 
carry us over the poor animal that 
was straining against its load, for ho 
fell under our. two beai^s, and the 
shafts of- the cabriolet catchiwthe 
shandrydaa under the driver'sHeat, 
turned it completely topsy-tniwy into 
the midst of the road. 


Such a shriek, or rather such a 
choras of Ootifuscd 'cries, came forth 
from the dark sides of thatsmaU apd 
closely- shut vehicle 1 * ’ 

“ An secoursl” Jesus-Maria!”' 
“ Vito, Vite 1 ” “ Rdlbvez-hoha I ” “ Pour 
ranfiouf tfe Dien !” ^ ^ 

They were’ women’s Voices 
* “ Ah (?a, j’dtouffbr*^ said a deep, 
gruff voice, in tho midst Of the hub- 
bub. ■ • 

As neither the postUion nor myself 
were hurt, wo were quickly on our 
legs ; he trying to get the horses dis- 
entangled— for they were kicking each 
other to pieces — and I to aid a thin, 
meek-looking^ peasant lad, who had 
been driving the, shandrydan, to right 
the crazy vehicle. 

’Twas a square, black- looking 
thing, covered at top, with no open- 
ing whatever but a small window in 
the door behind. It might have been 
built some time in the reign of Louis 
Ic Blon-aime, and its cracked leather 
sides and harness seemed as if they 
had bceu strangers to oil ever since. 
If people were not very corpulent, 
four might have squeezed into it — 
not that they would have been com- 
fortable, but they could liavc got in, 
and would have sat on the opposite 
seats, without much room to spare. 

Some lionoet old Frenchman, 
thought I to myself, with his wife 
and daughter, and perhaps their 
maid. Poor man ! he is coming from 
the Baths, cured of some painful ma- 
lady, and now has had the misfortune 
to run the risk of his life— if, indeed, 
his bones be not broken — and all 
through that htourdi of a postilion. 

“ If I do not report him to the maitre 
de poste I” said I to myself. 

“ For the love of God, messieurs,” 
said a faint voice, “ get us out ! ” 
“The doorl the doorl open the 
door then ! ” said at least three other 
voices, one after the other aud all 
together. ^ 

“ Je meural ” wept the bass- voice 
from the inmost recesses of the vchi- 
. cle— or it might have been from under 
ground, so deep and sepulchral was 
its toqe. - 4 . ■ ^ 

“ Don’t disturb yourself, monsieur,” 
grumbled th^ postilian, who had now 
got one of his horses on its legs"; “ ’tis 
nothing ! Como alongi you varmint ! ” 
said he to the poor young peasant, 



i%4S.] • lIoiA'ur to diB Plough": ' / "OtS’ 

\\'hX3i 8*00^ wringing liis> hands and gesr,>^,a| th^ji?09«ih W pi, Summer’s 
poking /distractedly at . his whip^ morn, ahd ,(|8iVT ^ itha grasa on an 
’t^ brokeik o|eatt in half-^‘? Am^e^ autumn ev^aiia, all , 

,te djis-je !-r-pousfie blon Ik Wk bieh 1 white and bl8ciK.fil|i[p^.'s^ tmwn 
encore! haralihoup! ^ m:' from the shOQtisi^^'te 

^ The door Of the shandrydan burst them, slowly ibftb'^ah& 
open, and, there., emerged, 'in sadly ing through tlm 4oo;r. in 

S * d state, ^'pitiabTe confusion of porpoise-gu/se^M* la Cure 1 . ; 
petticoats and tumbled head? 


irONOVK TO THE PLOrOH. 

.THOUOn clouds o'ercast our native sky. 
And seem to dim the sun. 

Wo will not down in languor lie, 

Or deem the day is done : 

Tlie rural arts we loved before 
No less we’ll cherish now ; 

And crown the banquet, as of yoro, * 
With Honour to the Plough. 

•• 

In these fair fields, whose peaceful spoil 
• To faith and hope are given, 

We’ll seek the prize with honest toil. 
And leave the rest to Heaven* 

We’ll gird us to our work like men 
Who own a holy vow. 

And if in joy wc meet again, 

Give Ilonom* to the Plough. 

Let Art, array’d in magic power, 

With Labour hand in hand, 

Go forth, and now in peril’s hour 
Sustain a sinking land, 
f^et never Sloth unnerve the arm. 

Or Fear the spirit cow ; 

These words alone slmuld work a charm- 
All Honour to the iMough. 

The heath redress, the meadow drain. 
The latent swamp explore, 

And o’er the long-expecting plain 
Diffuse the quickening store : 

Then fearless urge tho farrow deep 
Up to the mountain’s brow. 

And when the rich results you reap, 

Give Honour to the plough. 

So still shall Health by pastures green 
And nodding harvests roam, 

And still behind her rustic screen 
Shall Virtue find a home ; 

And while their bower the muses build 
Beneath the neighbouring bough, 

Shall many a gratefhl verse be fill’d 
With Honour to the Plough. 

VOI» LX. NO. CCCLXXIII. 
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The study of llteraiy history offers 
^ HQ (SEtraordioary charm, wh^ it tends 

raise the veil, frequently thrown 
t>y inattention and forgetfnlness, over 
noble and graoefnl forms, which de- 
' served to excite the interest, or even 
^‘10 receive the active thank^ of pos- 
terity. At Such moments, we find the 
mysterious sources of inspiration ad- 
^ mired, through a long period, for their 
x’fhlness and sincerity: we go back to 
ithe ' forgotten or falsely interpreted 
cansSa of celebrated actions, of classic 
* Writings, of resolutions, whose renown 
"rang throngh many ages ; tlie vague- 
ness of poetic pictures gives place to 
positive forms; and that which ap- 
peiem^d but a briilianC phantom is 
sometimes transformed into a living 
reality. 

Among the glorious titles wFileh 
have borne the name of Michel Angelo 
Buonarotti to so high a pitch of cele- 
brity, the least popular is that derived 
from the composition of bis poctic:d 
works. The best judges, however, 
regard these productions not only 
with profound esteem, but yet more 
often with an ardent admiration. 
Michel Angelo lived during the golden 
age of the Lingua Toscana. Among 
the poets who filled the interval be- 
, tween the publidatlon of the Orlando 
and that of the Aminta — first, in order 
of date, of the chefi’iToiuvres of Tor- 
‘ quato— not one has raised himself 
above, iibr, perhaps, to the level, of 
Buonarotti. Jn the study of his writ- 
^ ings, wc recognise all the essential 
characteristics of his genius, as re- 
vealed to the world in hi^ marbles, 
ffeScos, and the edifices erected by 
Ms hand. It is a copious poetry — 
mascnlinh and vigorous— fed with 
' high thoughts — serious and severe in 
the expression. Berni wrote truly 
of it to Fra Sebastiauo — “ Ei dice 
cose: vol dite parole!” The poet 
dxtshs always in entire possession 
of himself : enthusiasm elevates, 
carries hup away, but seduces him 
never. We admire in his mind 
a; constitution firm, . healthfuly and 


fertile-*- a constant equilibrium of 
passion, willf and oonoeption— often 
of fervency— 4iowhere of delirium.^ 
The qualities necessary to the artist 
do no harm to those which make 
the thinker and good citizen— every 
where, as in the literary laws of an- 
cient Greece, consonance, scpkrosgne^ 
moderation. Michel Angelo, amid 
the passions and illusions of his time, 
knew how to hold the helm of that 
preclons bark, which singing sailOd.” * 
Sincere and humble Christian, with a 
leaning to the austere, he succeeded 
in ‘keeping himself free from all 
superstition ; declared republican, he 
avoided all popular fanaticism, and 
bore, even during the siege of Florence, 
the honourable hostility of the Arra- 
biati ; admirer of Savonarola, he com- 
bated the sickly exaggerations of the 
esprit piagnonc^ and remained faithful 
to the worship of art ; ‘and last, guest 
of Leo X., favourite sculptor of Julius 
II.,* he never suffered himself to be* 
seduced by the Pagan intoxication of 
the lleuaissance ; from his early youth, 
the frame, in which ho was destined 
to form so many sublime conceptions, 
was irrevocably determined. 

But, ill the poetical works of Michel 
Angelo, as in his works of sculpture 
and design, there is a side of grace 
and delicacy ; the fire of a masculine 
and profound tenderness clrculatea, so 
to speak, in all the members of this 
marvellous body. Angelo’s regularity 
of morals was never altered by doubts ; 
it acquired, even at an early peilod, 
the externals of a rigid ansterity. 
But had he, in his youthful years, 
experienced the power of a real love V 
We have nothing to reply to those 
who, after an attentive perusal of his 
writings, see in them nothing more 
than 2 ijeu-d' esprit produced by a vain 
fantasy. But to those who think, 
with us, that truth and force of ex- 
pression suppose reality and depth of 
sentiment — to those who discover the 
burning traces of a passion which has 
conquered the heart, and imprinted a 
new direction on the thefts of the 


^ Bietro a1 mio Ipgno; che cantando varca.” — Rante, 
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writer, in the precious metal of this 
classical versification, we propose to. 
follow us for a few moments. We 
shall seek whatever historical ves- 
ti^s have been left of the .object of 
tMs affection, as durable as sincere : 
we shall afterwards examine the 
ipanner in which Michel Angelo has 
expressed it in his rhyme ; what order 
of philosophical and religious ideas 
4evelq[>ed themselves in his mind, in 
intimate connexion with the ardour 
that penetrated his heart; whatever 
infiuences, in short, which a love, 
whose object quitted this life so early, 
appears to have exercised upon the 
whole duration of a career prolonged, 
with so great edat^ for more than 
sixty years afterwards.* 

The smallest acquaintance with the 
character of Mich cl Angelo would 
lead to the belief that, according to 
the expression of his epoch, he could 
“have fixed his heai*t nowhere but 
in a lofty sphere. The conjectures 
which have been formed bore reference 
to the hous6 of the first citizen of 
Florence and of Italy, at the period of 
Angelo’s entrance on his career, to 
the family of the g»*andson of Cosmo- 
FaterPatriie,” of the man to whom the 
disinterested voice of foreigners and 
of posterity has confirmed all that 
his contemporaries attributed to him, 
in the great work of the Italian Re- 
naissance — scientific, literary, artistic 
even — namely, the chief and most 
brilliant honour. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, born in 
1450, married Clarice Orsiui in 1408. 
There were born from this alliance, 
besides the children who died in the 
cradle, three sons and four daughters. 
In 1492, Pietro succeeded to the offi- 
ces and dignity of his father, and lost 
them in 1494 ; Giovanni mounted the 
Pontifical throne, and became the 
illustrious Leo X. ; GiuUano died 
Duke of Kemours and “^mce du 
gouvernement'''* of Florence. Of the 
four daughters, Maddalcna bechmo 
the wife of Francesco Cybo, Count 
dell Auguillara ; Lucrezia married 
Giacopo Salviati; and Contessina, 


Piero Bidolfi. Luigia was tho 
youngest, according to certain au- 
thorities ; Count Fompeo Litta, how- 
ever, in his lllmiri FamigUe Jttdiang^ 
places her in order of birth .imme- 
diately after Maddalena. Whichever 
it may bo, Clarice Orsini dying in 
1488, Lorenzo contracted no other 
alliance, and, at the end of four years, 
followed his wife to the tomb. We 
have no means of determining the 
age Lfilgia had reached at the time 
of this melancholy event ; but, as 
her marriage was then talked of, we 
cannot give her less than from fif- 
teen to sixteen years. Michel Angelo, 
born the 6th March 1475', f wanted ^ 
month of his seventeenth year when 
ho lost tho generous protector of his 
early youth. 

It was in 1490 that Angelo first went 
to live in the house of the Magnificent 
Lorenzo. Apprenticed, the let April 
1488, to the “ master of painting,” 
Domenico di Tonimasso del Ghirlan- 
dajo, ho astonished the grave and 
learned artist by Jiis rapid progress 
and fire of imagination. Ghirlandajo, 
finding'his disposition more decided for 
sculpture than for the pencil, hastened 
to recommend him to Lorenzo, who, 
in his gardens, situated near the con- 
vent of Saint Mark, was exerting him- 
self to ci cate a school capable of re- 
storing to Florence tho glorious days 
of the Ghiberti and the Donatello. 
It was no easy task for the prince of 
the Florentine government to buy the 
child of genius from tho timorous 
avarice of his father, Lodovico Buo- 
narotti.j; At length, an office in the 
financial adininistratiou of the state, 
conferred uj)on the father, and a pro- 
vision of five ducats monthly settled 
oil the son, but of which it was agreed 
that Lodovico should derive tho pro- 
fit, conquered the scruples of the old 
citizen ; and Michel Angelo, adopted 
as it were, among the children of 
Lorenzo, was enabled, at his own 
pleasure, to divide his hours between 
the practice of his favourite art, and 
the lessons that Pietro, Giovanni, and 
GiuUano received at “the Platonic 


• Michel Angelo lived until the beginning of the year 1504, the seventieth 
after the death of Luigia de' Medici. 

t In the Florentine style, 1474. The Florentine year began at Easter. 

X Michel Angelo was the fourth and last of the sons of Ludovico. 
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^ttrftno'i4s director. ^ ^ - 

.‘"^liis'BOCfc^y, of wMfch lidhilzo Iras' 
'as woll as tt>e fotiiider;'''' ififeck- 
Si ^niori^ tf nie^tyers 6ertd.ih Indi*. 
,,^dats, irtio^c lianies are stiir held 
in 'respect hjr t)osterity ; and many 
othcra who, less distinguished hr less 
fortunate,' exercised,* nevertheless, a 
nseM influence on the regeneration of 
good; studies, and the diflusion of the 
knowledge that may be derived fr 9 m 
the works of antiquity. Among the 
former, the first rank was unanimously 
ctYen to Politiano, Pico della Miran- 
loi^ : Leon-Battista Alberti, and 
Marsilio Ficino. Lorenzo required 
that his sons should be present at the 
learned discourses of the academy. 
Michel Angelo listened to them in 
company with Pietro, and Cardinal 
Giovanni, and received most flatter- 
ing consideration from Politiano. The 
snbtllties of Grecian metaphysics, and 
th4 technical language of logic, dis- 
couraged BuoUarottrs clear and free 
understanding ; but the sublimity of 
conception, and majesty of expression 
Of the Attic Bee, met with marvellous 
affinities in the disposition of the 
yotUig Florentine. These studies de- 
veloped In Michel Angelo, the poetical 
genius of which he has left admirable 
proofs in liis marbles, his cartoons, 
and his writings. 

It yr^s only the aflectionate 
interest of Lorenzo; the intimacy with 
his sons, and the generous cares of 
Politiano, in the bouse of the Medici, 
'which aided the progress, and inflam- 
ed the energy of Michel Augelo. At 
this same time, more profonnd lessons 
were repeated in an austere pulpit, 
not far from the delicious gardens of 
Valfondo. Girolamo Savonarola, the 
celebrated domlnicah pf Saint Mark, 
was at the zebith of his FCpul^tioti ; 
and^hls Influence over thd people of 
f'farehbe, without directly thwarting 
that of ,I^]^nzo, began, nevertheless, 
io counterbalance it. Michel Angelo, 
says the most exact his biographers, 
(•Yimari, Vit^ dei l^tqri,) read “ with 
grbat yi^er^titoh the works ^itten 

E 'hr ^ 

j 



sonitebff fbspirntioii { ^d; 
during hia Whol^ h%, Buonarotti had 
constantly In ‘ his hai^ the sacred 
volume, and the Dtvind^Vofnedia of 
Daute, whioh. he j sgnrded es a .com^ 
-mentary at olwe-philosopldpaL th«a» 
logical, and, above alb poetical upon * 
the former,. An ardent love of art 
epb fined wi^in^ dho bounds the effect 
which Savonarola’s exhortations prb^ 
duced upon the true and serious soul^ 
of the young'Sciilptor ho neither fol- 
lowed the Dominican in his fanatical 
hostility to the^ artistic and literary 
Renaissance, then displaying.^all the 
riches of its spring, npr in the political 
aberrations which Savonarola, after 
the death of Lorenzo, bad the misfor- 
tune to display in the public squares 
of Florence, and even in the heart of 
her councils. 

In the midst of a life so full and 
already fruitful, which the approach 
of a glory altnpst unequalled illumi- 
nated by a few precursive rays, Mi- 
chel Angelo appears to have opened 
his heart to the sentiment of a love as 
true and elevated as the* other emo- 
tions which swayed his soul, and di- 
rected his faculties : Luigia do’ Medici 
seems to have been its object. It is, 
as already remarked, in the poetical 
compositions, forming the first part of 
Angelo’s collection, that wo must 
endeavour to find the imperishable 
memorials of this tcndeimess, to which 
the illusions even of early youth ajpi- 
pear to have never lent, for a single 
moment, any hope of the union with 
which it might have been crowned, 
hiichel Angelo’s timid pride com- 
bined with his respect and gratitude 
to interdict to him all. designation, 
even indirect, of the woman to whom 
his affections were bonnd by a chani 
whose embrace death alone ^ could 
have relaxed. Wo shall see in the 
poetry of Bnonarotti none of the ar- 
tifice made use of by Tctrareh to ren- 
der the name of fdxura Intelligible, 
which Camoens aftorwan^s emplayod 
to celebrate Donna 'Caterinny ^d from 
which, still later, the unhappy Torr 
qnato regi'etted, much;..bit^- 
ness, to have wandered, wlipn, in the 
intoxication of bis iUusions^e traced 
the fatal naino of ^so»ora.“ . ;• „ 


^ JPhe Platonio Academy was established at 'Florence in 1474. Politiano's 
twenty years latW, Was the cause of its entire dispersion.. 
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Quando sara che d*JEh(mora mia 
Potro goder in libertade amore.” 

: ( stidenfrom Tasso and given to 

" theDukeofFerrarit,) 

It is but rarely, and with a ligbt touch, 
that Angelo makes allusion to the ex- 
treme youth of her whom he loves, 

il corpo umano 

Mai segue poi . . . ! d’un angelletia 
il vdlo.**— (StonnsWo 15 ) 

Once only Jtie speaks of light hair : — 

♦‘ Sovra ^j^l b/ondo mn . . • • . . 

(Sonnetto ultmo.) 

Neter 'does ho write a word that can 
be ’referred to the diiHercnce of rank 
e^fcisting between them, to the splen- 
dour which had surrounded the cradle 
even of the daughter of the great 
citiaen whom all Italy seems to have 
made the arbiter of her political com- 
binations. Michel Angelo speaks 
only of the touching beauty of her 
who has subjugated him by “that 
serene grace, certain mark of the no- 
bility and pni^ty of a soul in perfect 
harmony with its Creator;” (Sonnetto 
8, et passim in the first part.) Never 
does he give us to understand that his 
love received the least encouragement. 
It has been thought, however, that 
Luigia had detected the attachment 
of the youth whose genius had as yet 
been attested by no great work, and 
that she rewarded it by the tendercst 
friendship. It is certain that, in a 
transport of gratitude, Angelo wrote 
the beautiful verse — 

“ Unico spirto, o da me solo inteso ! ” 

. . (Sonnetto 16.) 

and that, . in another morceau, he 
thanks “ those beautiful eyes which 
lend -him their sweet light, the genius 
tkat raises his own to heaven, the 
export tliat steadies his tottering 

^ Veggio co’bei vostri occhi un dolce 
lame.” . ; . , — (Sonnetto 12.) 
Bui;^ checking himself immediately in 
these half-revelations, the poet, on 
the ' contrary, niuUlplies the com^ 
plaints tom from him by the cold- 
n^ and apparent indifference of her 
whose beauty he celebrates, whom 
he can j^ender immortal. Sec more 
particularly Sonnet 21— 

Perchb d’ogni mia speme il^verdo b, 

^ sponto.*’ . ' 

He exclaims even that be has rarely 


enjoyed the presence on which hie 
happiness depends':— ** You know^ 
neither custom nor opportunity have 
served my affection : it is very rarely: 
that my eyes kindle themselves at the 
fire which bums in .yours, guarded by 
a reserve to*whicff desire, scarcely 
dares to approach — * \ 

<gli occhi vostri 

CircoDscrittl ov’ appena il desir voUkT;: 

A singly look has made my destiny^- 
and I have seen you, to say truly, but' 
once .” — (AJadrigah 6.) ' 

It has been said that the /^divine 
hand ” of Michel Angelo painted the 
portrait of Lnigia de* Medici, This ia 
the name given, in reality, during the 
last century, to the head, of a young 
female, “ handsome rather than really 
beautiful,” writes father Della Vafic— , 
a work, in which Bnonarotti’s draw-' 
ing was said to be recognised, with tu 
softer and more lively colouring than 
obtains in the other plctmcs from 
easel. Angelo’s repugnance to paint 
portraits is one of the best established 
traits of Ills character. But he sculp- 
tured soforalr— among those poBitiycly 
known are that of Julius II., lost m 
the chateau of Ferrara, and another of 
Gabriel Falbne, preserved m the Mii- 
seum Capitolinum. We know, 'be- 
sides, that he consented to paint the 
portrait of the noble and witty Messer 
Tomasso de’ Cavalieri, (see f'’asan]) 
of the natural size ; but that was a 
rare favour. “ For,” said he, “ 1 kh* 
lior tlie obligation to copy that wbieh, 
in nature, is not of infinite beauty.” 
In another place, sonnet nineteen, ad- 
dressing the object of bis tenderneSSjj. 
Michel Angelo reminds her, ‘‘that 
.works of 8U't are endowed, so to say, 
with eternal life apd yohtli. “ Per* ^ 
haps,” he adds,*(iypwweWo 19.) , “I 
sballbe able to prolong thy life and 
mine beyond the tomb, by employ- 
ing, if thou wilt, colour,, or marble, 
if thou preferest,, to fix the lines^ pf 
our featnres and the resemblance of 
oiir affection !” ' ^ ^ 

Again Ue writpsr-“ I’l'ljne Jpai|ljt 
her matures, why cannot I convey 
her face the pallor ivhicli disfikfite^ 
mine, ^and which , comes ft om^ lj& 
cruelty to me?”— ' 24a 
But in some others df ' Angelo^ 
poems, mention is made of a statue, * 
or more i^rdbably ‘ bf a’ bust, on 
which ’the yoitig artist ‘"Vrorked with 
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ail impaasloned mixture of zeal and 
iBi&kt-neartedness. 

* I fear,” he says, “ to draw from 
^e marl^le, instead 9f her image, that 
nC my features worn, and void of 
■grace,”— (Afad!r^« 22.) And when 
Se ^w near the term of bis labour — 

Behold,” he exclaims, “ an ani- 
mated stone, which, a thousand years 
bence, will seem to breathe ! What, 
then, ought heaven to do for her, its 
own WO&, while the portrait^only is 
mine ; for her whom the whole world, 
apd not myself alone, regard as a 
l^dess rather than a mortal ? Never- 
lawless the stone remains, while she 
3a abont to depart.”— 39.) 

It was probably on this occasion 
that Michel Angelo wrote those 
chmming and mysterious verses, 
whose sense it is otherwise difficult 
to determine ; — 

Qui risi e piansi, e con doglia infinita^ 
Ba q^uesto sasso vidi far partita 
Colei ch mo mi tolse, e non mi volsa.” 

(Sonneito 29.) 

The bust of Luigia de’ Medici, if it 
ireally came from the hands of Angelo, 
bas shared the fate of many other 
idiefa-iTceuvres^ of which his contem- 
poraries appear to have spoken with 
such great enthusiasm, only to increase 
our regret : while the most diligent 
^lesearche/ have led to no recovery 
rin^e their disappearance, caused by 
the disasters that visited Florence, and 
by the culpable negligence which, 
throughout the whole of ► Italy, fol- 
, lowed the period of which Buonarotti 
W 9 S the principal ornament. 

II it be to the affection of Lnigia de’ 
Medici that Angelo's nineteenth son- 
net ♦ really refers, we are led to the 
bdiefthat this lofty soul, temperate 
in its nwn hopes, yet imbued with a 

r erons ambition, had suffered itself, 
a moment, to be carried away by- 
theillusion of a permanent happiness ; 
but a blow, as temble as unforeseen, 
scattered these thoughts. The “ Mag- 
nificent” Lorenzo, scarcely in his 
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forty-second year, sunk at his imat of 
Careggi, under a short illneks; but-M* 
which ho foresaw the inefvitable term 
with great resignation firom the ear- 
liest moment. With Lormizo de’ Me- 
dici descended to the tomb dl that 
was yet bright in the glory of his ' 
family— all that was real in the pros- 
perity of Florence-all that was as- 
sured in the fortune, or attractive in 
the labours of the young Buonarotti, 
then only seventeen years of age. 

Of the three sons left by Lorenzo, 
not one was capable of replacing him. 
The Cardinal Giovanni had a culti- 
vated mind, engaging manners, and 
vast ambition ; but, overwhelmed al- 
ready, in spite of)u8 youth, f with the 
w^eight of his benefices and ecclesias- 
tical dignities, he pursned, at thePapal 
Court, the high fortune of which he 
then foresaw the accomplishment. 
Giuliano, born in 1478, was as yet 
little more than a child, in whom ap- 
peared the germ of amiable and even 
generous qualities, spoiled by pride, 
the hereditary vice of his house. With 
regard to Pieitro, the new prince of 
of the government — for he succeeded 
without opposition to the ill- defined 
and conventional, rather than re^u- 
gularly constituted authority which 
his ancestors and his father had left 
in his possession — lie evinced only 
incapacity, presumption, improvi- 
dence, and foolish vanity. Aged 
twenty- one, he had already espoused 
Alfonsinp. Orsini, and drew a false 
security from an alliance in which he 
hoped for the support of one of fho 
most warlike and powerful families of 
southern Italy. Michel Angelo felt 
the necessity of quitting the abode of 
the Medici, where Pietro, of too vul- 
gar a mind to appreciate the artist’s 
Character, displayed a soul mean 
enough to make him feel the bitter- 
ness of protection. He returned to 
the paternal home ; and although ho 
continued to show a marked attach- 
ment for the legitimate interests of 


* ** But, perhaps, thy coropasnon regards with more justice than I thought in 
tbu beginning, pure and loyal ardour, and the passion which thy looks have 
kindled uSe for noble actions. * ; « 

** Oh, moat happy day ] if it ever arrive for me, let my days and hours concen- 
t^fe themselves in that moment .* and, to prolong it>. let the sun forget his accus- 
Iwaed course ! ” 

J He was horn in 1475. 
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the Medici, aqc] was.evei^ again some- 
times employed— but not in impor- 
tant matters— by the younger mem- 
bers of the family, the separation was 
tinal, and the republican convictions of 
the young artist developed themselves, 
after that time, at full liberty. An- 
gelo’s poetical collection proves to us 
how cruelly his removal, from the 
house where Lorenzo had entertained 
him with the most agreeable hospi- 
tality, affected his heart. In future it 
fnust become a stranger, at least ia 
looks and conversation, to her whom 
he loved with an inqumt fervour. 

^ How, separated from you, shall I 
ever have the power to guide my life, 
if 1 can not, at parting, implore your 
assistance ? 

* Sr * * * 

I^st absence condemn my loyal devo- 
tion to forgetfulness, in remembrance 
qf my long affliction, take. Signora, take 
in [dedgo a heart which hereafter be- 
longs no more to mo.” — {Madrigal a IX.) 

And in another place : 

^*Hg who departs from you has no more 
hope of light : where you are not, there 
is no more heaven.” — {MadrigaU 9.) 

The hour approached, however, 
when, according to the usage of the 
country, and the relations of her 
family, Luigia’s lot should be de- 
cided. Various projects of alliance 
were discussed. The choice hesitated 
between two brothers, descended 
^'m Giovanni de’ Medici, a branch 
ftom the dominant house, and of that 
which took the name of its individual 
ancestor, Lorenzo. The latter, brother 
of Cosmo, Pater Patriaj, had, by 
Ginevra Cavalcanti Piero Francesco, 
to whom his wifCj Landomia Accia- 
Jiloli, brought two sons, Lorenzo and 
.GiovannL Both had arrived at the 
age of maturity, and were reckoned 
among the most considerable citizens 
of Florence. The marriage, however, 
did not take place. It is said that Lui- 
giaherself prevented its conclusion, un- 
til a misunderstanding, caused by some 
opposition of interests, had definitely • 
separated Pietro from the two bro- 
ihers, more especially from Giovanni, 
upon whom the reigning prince ap- 
pears principally to have reckoned. 
Others, however, have supposed that 
the obstacles to the proposed iinioii 
arose only on the part of Giovanni 
and his brother, who, in fact, followed 


the principal, citizens , in the opposi- 
tion, then planned, against Pietrq^a 
unskilful administration. And last, 
it has been asserted, that Lulgia was 
betrothed to Giovanni, but died before 
the time fixed for the marriage. Among 
these opinions, Litta appear^ to In- 
cline ,to the second ; fioscoe adopts 
the last. However it may be, it is 
only certain that, alono oif all Loren** 
zo’s daughters, Luigia left* the pater* 
nal hcsise but to exchange it for the 
repose of the tomb. 

According to the historians, she 
died a few days before the catastrophe 
which overturned Pietro’s government, 
and condemned all 4he descendants of 
Cosmo TAutico to an exile of sixteen 
years. It was consequently late In the 
autumn of 1494 that Luigia departed 
this life. Amid the passionate j)re- 
Judiccs which prepared, and the'eon- 
vulsions which followed, the Florentine 
revolution, the extinction of this beau- 
teous light excited no sensation. 

Michel Angelo was hot at that mo- 
ment in Florence. PoUtiano’s death 
seems to liavp broken the last ties that 
attached him to the obligations con- 
tracted in bis early yontb. His pene- 
trating intelligence warned him of the 
coming fall of the Medici. He neither 
wished to renounce his ancient attach- 
ments, nor to give them the predomi- 
nance over the duties of a citizen, to a 
free state, which it was of the highest 
importance to wean from a blind aqd 
dangerous course. In thispainful alter- 
native, Michel Angelo determined to 
withdraw for a time. He went'first to 
Venice, and afterwards to. Bologna, 
where the warm reception of the Al- 
di*ovandi kept him during an entire 
year, and even longer. 

According to all appearance, bn 
quitting Florence, Buonarottl wns 
aw’ai’e of Luigia’s declining health; 
and his poetry shows us the courage- 
ous artist sinking under the burden of 
his melancholy presentiments : — 

** Be sure, O eyes> that the time is 
past, that the hour approaches wbieh 
will close the passage to your regarda, 
even to your tears. Remain, in pity tome^ 
remain open while this divine makim 
deigns yet to dwell on this earth. But, 
when the heaven shall open to reot^A 
these unique and pure beauties 
when she ehall ascend to the abode o£ 
glorified and happy souls, then close $ 1 
bid you farewell.”— (ilcTadri^cde 40, 
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witfir while at Venice, at kael Sidl^ 
beHeved, that Midid Anndb' 
learned the d^th cf LnlMa^do’Menlei*. 
Ail cxpreseibn of ’^prCfodiid sadbbse' 
ant i^anly xesigniiion pervades'^the 
poems i which' Scaped from his 
]}]!Q«sed soul, dieady famlllaHaed with^ 
; fhe kiibw that death atid love 
the two wings which beai'idaiEi 
from earti to heaven.” ; 

I ' jjIjJ muore, 

Non ha 'da g^reaTcbldal moiido altr''alb.*’' 
> ( Sonn^tto t Dair utiprii piaga,) ‘ 

jTheb IM 5 B, in Angelo’s collection, 
fo^di* ,, Compositions maybe re- 

6 de,d a^ dedicated to the memory of 
gi^ de Medici ; first, the spnnet.T 
Splitb ben nato,” 

in^ , which the poet deplores the crnel 
law wj^fph b^ npt spared tenderness, 
compad^^P^i so rare, 

nni^d to so much of beauty and.fidel- 
ityj tjben tfie Sonnets 27, 28, and 30, 
where JMichel Angelo, as though em- 
boldened by the irreparable calamity 
which had befallen him, raises the 
veil under which the circumstances 
and the iUusions of his love had hither- 
to been shrouded, for every one, and 
almost, for himself. Now he exclaims : 

S^ Oh, faliaciotts hopes.! where shall 
I . now seek thee — liberated soul ? 
Hiirtlv^ has. received thy beauteous 
form, and Heaven thy holy thoughts ! 
^(Sonnietto 27.) . ^ . This Jirst love, 
wjblSw fixed ^my. wandering affections, 
now oyerwhelms my exhausted soul 
with an insupportable weight-^C^Son- 
net§o ^b.) . . . Yes, the brightness 
of vtbe nnme, which nourished while 
consuming my heart, is taken from me 
bj^Jieaveu ; but one teeming spark 
remains to me, and I would wish to 
be reduced to ashes only after shining 
in my turn.”' The sen^e of the latter 
trij^et; is veiy enigmatical ; it Is here 
interpitted in accordance with the 
knoifn ebarseter pf^the poet, and .the 
direcUpJPiFhich he d^ayed not. to give 
to h^ fpioulliea.^ J'rbm moment 
Angelp, devoted to th-e threefold wor- 
ship of God,,art,.ma<i his country, con- 
stantly refused to. think of other ties. 
He h^, hp remarked, espoused the 
affectionate fantasy wdiidf makes of 
Art a monarch, an Mol ; “ my child-- 
Ten,” he addpd, “will be the works 
that 1 Shull ‘Maw behind tae.” More ‘ 
than thhty years were to elapse, ere 


in.thi8.hw^^3?^yonthfol at the 
proaeh^ of,, age,; another, woman, andr 
she the first 

vaca^by iSgia de!.Medie^;.v 
It is to theseifew imperfeci indiiea- 
tioni^ coiuectures,4md.fugitive glimp^ 
seia» tpf which the most perspicacious 
cB^t^<liaa.jnot. always' succeeded* in. 
gmngia pj^tivnccniilateneyt that all 

our knowledge is iteduced of qd&* of 
the purest ! and mpet aimiahle fonns 
presentcd.by the hmtorlealandvpoeU* 
cal of Plorence, during what; 
is natfiedrher goldmetffe. ^But whutv 
desth^ W/Mt more worthy than that of 
Luigia^do* to excite :a gener- 

ous envy ? Orphan from her birth, : 
her life experienced that (dnne which 
elevates Hmd purifies ; hope, ^ef, and. 
love. No vulgar cares abased her 
thoughts ; no bitter experience wither- 
ed her heart; death, in compassion, 
spared her the Spectacle of the re- 
verses of her family, and participation 
in the guilty successes Whidh followed 
those disasters. Delicate* and stain- 
less flower, she closed bn the eve of 
the storm that vfould have bathed her 
in tears and blood ! The only cvideiico 
remaining to us of her Is poetry of a 
fame almost divine — of a purity almost 
religious ; and this young maiden, of 
whom no mention has come down to 
us, in addressing herself to our imagi- 
nation, borrows the accents of uie 
most extraordinary genius possessed . 
by a generation hitherto nneqnalicd 
in achievemientB of the mind. The ' 
place of sepulture of Lnigia de' 
is unknown ; her rem«nns wero most 
probably deposited, without ; monu- ! 
mental inscriplion, ip tl^yanlts of 
San Lorenao, the Of 

her house. Among tne epitafiiis com^ ^ 
posed by Angelo, without attempting : 
to ' indicate for wbonij, there is one 
w hose application to JLuigla4c’ Medici, r 
would be apt. an^tbuching. |t may = 
be thus translated : — “ To earth the 
dust, to heaven tfie squl, have been 
returned by death. To him who yet 
loves me, dead, I have bequeathed r 
the thought of my beauty and my 
glory, that ho may perpetuate, in ^ 
marble the beautiful mask which 1 
have left.” 

The editors of Micfiel Angelo have 
assumed that this admirable composi- 
tion, m WTcll as those which accom- 
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paoy It Qttder the sam$ title, wem 
wiitten foir a^cettfdn-jEVatiee'sco Bi^acci:. 
The 0 ^tureesion chr morta aneoir m’ 
ama is sufficient to lefole this sin- 
gular supp^ition. . 

^ ^We Shall ho^ 'attempt to'^ve some 
idea of the pootihal compositions ffom 
which" are have not yet Quoted, aOd 
which we conjecture to have been siffii- 
laiiy inspired in Michel Angelo by^hls 
love fbrLuigia de' Medici; WO incline 
to consider as belonging to the earliest 
p0Otio:ag6 of the giaati artist, to the' 
epoClr of ^the first and only real love 
experienced by him, all the' pieces 
forming the first part of his work, 
commencing with the celebrated son- 
net^ > 

Non hal’ottimo'Wista/* • • • 
and ending with the thirtieth— 

meraviglia ^ se vioino al fuoco.'* 

in addition, the sonnet, three ma- 
drlgcdiy (pieces without division of 
stanzas qr^uplets,) and one canzone^ 
which thc^to.rs have placed at tlic 
head of the collection, entitled by 
them — Gomponimenti mep gravi c 
giocoal.” The commencement of a, 
new era in Angelj's thoughts and 
poetic. style appears to us marked by 
the composition of the two admirabje 
I)Ieces which he dedicated to the me- 
mory of, Dante Alighieri : — 

f' Dal mondo scese ai oiechi abissi $*’ 

* ♦ ♦ 

and , , 

** Quanto dime a dee non si pu6 dire.’* 

Michel Angelo petitioned but once : 
this was that Leo X. would grant the 
ashes of Dante to Florence, where the 
artist Offered to give a becoming 
burial to the divine poet, in an hon- 
ourable place in the city,”— (Condivi, 
ViUi di Michel Angelo!) * 

Freviouhly a stranger to the senti- 
ments ^ love, the young artist at 
first >^onders and fears at their vio- 
lence: ' * 

**'Who, then/ has lifUd me by main 
force above myself? How can it bo 
that I am no longer my own? ’ And 
what U the unknown power w'hich, 
nearer than myself, influences mo ; which 


has pore cs^Utro] over me ; passes iuto 
my soul byjhd. eyosj increases there 
without limit, I apd^ my whole 

being ? *’— t/, ,, 

Sooot however, he^aoionger doubts 
upon the ^araoter, thief intoxica^, 
tion; hefeelBthatheloves ; he traoes^^ 
in sport the most graceful; and ani^ 
mated picture 'of h^r who Jiihs*. oaptk 
rated his heart ! But this pure amlTi 
ardent'soul speedily becomes alarmed, 
at the profound agitation in which;, it; 
sees Usel£ plunged ; desires to go'back 
to the cause, to recognise its origin^ 
and measure its danger* Michel Aur 
gelo recognises, in conjunction /with 
the danger, a subliifie reward reseired; 
for him who shall know how to.merlt, 
it. , 

" The evil wluch I ought to .sh'op/ 
and the good to which 1 aispirc, ar$^ 
united and hidden in thee, noble and 
divine beauty i • • * Luye, beauty/ ' 

fortune, or rigour of destiny, • it is noft 
ypii that ! can reproach for my suffer- 
ings ; for in her heart she bears at onco ' 
compassion and death ! Woe to me If ^ 
my feeble genius succeed only, While* 
consuming itself. In obtaining death firbm ^ 
itl *’ ♦ , • u 

Yes, dangerous and ofteta fatal is"* 
that passion which seems to choose 
its favourite victims among hearts the 
most generous — in|;ellfgence the mbst 
ample: . ' 

“Very few are the men Who rmse' 
themselves to the heaven ; to him wild 
lives in the fire of love, and drinks 6f ‘ 
its poison, (for to Ipve is one of life% ^ 
fatal conditions,) if grace transport hiUt 
not towards supreme and iDOorniptible ' 
beauties— 'if all his desii^s learn not .to< 
direct themselves thither — Ah- 1 what'"' 
miseries overwhelm the condition of- 
lover ! ” — {Sonnet 10.) ' \ 

But this declaration has not l>een 
applied to all passionate and dedp ! 
alfectiona: * 

No^ it is not always a mdrtal ahd^ ,' 
impious fault to burn vdth an inurtensd * ’ 
love for a pcifect beauty,* if this love '/ 
afterwards leave the heart so aofltehcd_ 
that the arrows of divine, beauty 
penetrate it.” ' 

" Love w.akpus the soul, and leiijis 


* Tho first sonnet' of the colloction; that commencing with thp, cplebridQil/ 
proposition — ' m 

Non ha VotiimH^ artUla filcitn conc'dto.** 
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ivingft foi* Us sublime flight : often its 
ttfKd^or is the first step by wbich^ dis- 
oms^ted with earth, t&e soul remounts 
to^a^ her Oeator/* — {Scmnet 8.) 

^^Transported with this thought, in 
which he feels the passion to which 
lie has yielded at once transforming 
imd tranquillisingitself, Michel Angelo 
^es to it in his yerses the most elo- 
QnBit and most ingenions develop- 
ments. 

No> it. is not a morial-thing which 
my eyes perceived, when in them was 
reflected, for the first time, the light of 
<Mne ; but in thy look, my soul, inquict, 
because it mounts towards its object 
without repose, has conceived the hope 
finding her peace.” 

** She ascends, stretching her wings 
towards the abode from whence sho de- 
scended 1 The beauty which charms 
the eyes calls to her on her fiight ; but, 
finding her weak and fugitive* she passes 
ottwai^s to the universal form, the di- 
vine archetype.” « 

^ This expression, and many others 
dispersed throughout the collection, 
show that he had profited morp ^lan 
he cared to acknowledge by the dis- 
courses of the Platonic Academy. 

" Yes, I perceive it ; that which must 
die can offer ho repose to the wise man. 

* * ^ * That which kills the soul is 

not love ; it is the unbridled disorder of 
the senses. Love can render our souls 
erfect here below, and yet more in 
eaven ! ^*—{Sonmt 2.) 

And fruthcr on : 

"From the stars most near to the 
empyrean, descends sometimes a bri^t- 
ness which attracts our desires towai'ds 
them : it is that which is called love ! ” 
— (Afad. 8.) 

But this celestial route demands 
extraordinary eflfbrts on the part of 
him who aspires to travel it : 

" How rash and how unworthy are 


the understandings, which bring down 
to the level of the senses this ^eauty 
whose approaches aid the true intd- 
Ugence to remount to the skies. But 
feeble eyes cannot go from tiie mortal 
to the divine ; * never wifi they raise 
themselves to wat throne, where, with- 
out the grace from on' high, it is a vain 
thought to think of rising.^’ 

Michel Angelo believed that he re* 
cognised these characteristics, as rare 
as sablime, in the love which pervaded 
his own heart. 

" The life of my love is not the aU 
in my heart. * * This affection 

turns to that point where no earthly 
weakness, no guilty thought, could 
exist.” 

" Love, when my soul left the pre- 
sence of her Creator, made of her a 
pure eye, of thee a splendour, and my 
ardent desire finds it every hour in that 
which must, alas ! one day die of thee.” 

Like as heat and fire, so is the 
Beautiful inseparable from the Eternal. 
* '* * I see Paradise i#thy eyes, 

and so return there where J loved thee 
before this life,! I recur eVery hour to 
consume myself under thy looks.” — 
(jSonnet 6.) 

He writes elsewhere, with a sin- 
gular mixtnre of afleetionato ardour 
and metaphysical boldness, — 

I know not if this, is, in thee, the pro- 
lific lightfrom its Supreme Author which 
my soul feels, or if from the mysterious 
treasures of her memory some other 
beauty, earlier perceived* shines with 
thy aspect in my heart.” J 
" Or if the brilliant ray of thy /or- 
m&r esristence is reflected in my soul, 
leaving behind this kind of painful joy, 
w'hich perhaps, at this moment, is the 
cause of the tears 1 shed 
" But after all, that which I feel, atid 
see, which guides me, is not with me, is 
not in mo, * * sometimes I imagine 

that thou oldest mo to .distinguish it.**~ 

• • • • {Sonnet 7.) 


* ** Dal i|^ortale al divin non vanno gli occhi 
Che sono infermi.” ♦ * • ♦ 

f " Veggendo ne tuo’ occhi il Paradiso, 

Per ritornar Ik dove io t’amai pria, 

' Ricorro ardendo sotto le tue ciglia.’*^ 

} " Ron so se e' Vimmaginata luce 
' Del suo primo Fattor che Talma sente, 

O se dalla memoria. * e * 
Alcuna altra bella nel cor traluce, 

♦ * e e 4i > * 

JDel tm jn'imi&iro stcUo il Yaggio ardente 
Di s(: iasciando un non so che cocCbte*” * 
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It is easy to coujectuvo the danger 
of this inclination to metaphysical 
specnlation f6r an ardent and subtile 
g^ius, which, even in its works of 
art, has left the proof of ^constant 
disposition towards an obscure mysti- 
dam or a sombre austerity^ Michel 
Angelo was enabled to avoid these 
two dangers, on one or the other of 
which he would have jseen his genius 
Wrecked, by the noble confidence 
which he ever maintained in ‘^the 
two beacons of his navigation,” ten- 
derness of heart, and pure worship of 
beauty^ 

Thus, we shall see with what out- 
pouring he proclaims the necessity, 
for the human soul, to attach itself 
strongly to some generous love : 

The memory of tho eyes, and this 
hope 'which suffices to my lifcj and more 
to my happiness, ♦ * * reason 

and passion, love and nature, constrain 
me to fix ray regard upon thee during the 
whole time^iven me. * • ♦ Eyes se- 
rene and spar|Lling ; he who lives not in 
you is not yet born ! ” 

And again : • 

** It is to thoe that it belongs to bring 
out from the coarse and rude bark 
within which my soul is imprisoned, 
that which has brought and United 
together in my intelligence, reason, 
strength, and love of the gootL** 
{Mad. 10 .) 

Then was renewed that sweet and 
pregnant security in which the soul, 
“under the armour of a conscience 
which feels its purity,” may gain 
new energy and jourgey towards her 
repose 

Yes, sometimes, with my ardent 
desire, my hope may also ascend ; it 
will not deceive me ; for if all our af- 
fections are displeasing to heaven, to 
what end would this world have been 
created by God ? 

, And what cause more just of the 
love with which I burn for thee, than 
the duty of rendering glory to that 
eternal peace, whence springs tho di- 
vine charm which emanates from thee, 
which makes every heart, worthy to 
comprehend thee, chaste and pious ? 
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Firm is the hope founded on a noble 
heart ; the changes of the mortal bairk 
strip no leaves froffi its crown ; never 
does it languish, and even here it re- 
ceives an assurance of heaven.” — (iShn- 
net 9.) 

Now it is with accents of triupE^ph, 
and dnou with the serener emotion of 
an immortal gratitude, that the p<;^t 
exhibits the luminous ladder which 
his loye assists him to mount, the 
Suppoit he finds in it when ho descends 
again to the earth : 

“The power of a beautiful counte* 
nance, thq only joy I know on earth, 
urges me to the heaven; I rise, yet 
living, to the abode of elect souls^fa- 
vour granted rarely to our mortal state! 

“ So perfect is the agreement of tlds 
divine work with its Creator, that I as- 
cend to Him on the wings of this celes- 
tial fervour ; and there 1 form all inj 
thoughts, and purify ail my words. 

« * f * ' « 

“ In her beautiful eyes, from which 
mine cannot divert themselves, 1 behold 
the light, guide upon the way which 
leads tp Qod; 

“ Thus, in my noble fire, calmly 
sliines the "felicity which smiles, eternal, 
in the heavens ! — (Sonnet 3.) " 

“ With yOur beautiful eyes I see the 
mild light which my darkened eyes 
could not discern. Your support en- 
bles me to bear a burden which my 
weary steps could not endure to the 
end.” ]f, 

* * * * * 

“My thoughts are shaped' in your 
heart; my words are born in your 
mind. 

“ With regard to you, I am like the 
orb of night in its career ; Our eyes can 
only perceive the portion on which the 
sun sheds hi| raiys .” — (Sonnet 12.) 

The admirable picture of indis- 
soluble union in a settled tenderness, 
one of the most perfect pieces which 
has come from Angelo's pen, was 
sketched, doubtless, in one of those 
moments of severe and entire felicity : 

“ A refined love, a supreme affection^ 
an equal fortune between two hearts, to 
whom joys and sorrows are in common, 


* ** La huona coscienza che I’uom franchigia, 

Sotto Tusbergo di sentirri pura. ’’—-Dante. 



b^aiise one single mind actuates them 

bhth; 

One soul in two bodies, raising both 
to heaven, and upon equal wings ; 
a « * Hr « 

< To love the other always, and one's 
self never ; to desire of Love no other 
pHse than himself ; to anticipate every 
hour the wishes with which the reci- 
procal empire regulates two existences : 

Suoii are the certain signs of an 
inviolable faith ; shall disdain or vinger 
dissolve such a tie? ” — (Sonnet 2Q.) « 

T^e iast verse makes allusion to some 
incident of wkich we have been unable 
to fibd any historical explanation : 

" Or potra sole^no tanto node sciorre ? ” 

these ill-founded, .fears soon 
way to the presentiment of the 
cra'^^.lhe imminent trial, for which 
the poet’s ufifectibn was reserved. 

Spirit born under happy auspices, 
to show us, in the chaste beauty of thyc 
terrestrial .envelope, .all 1;he gifls which 
imtureand heaven can bestow on their 
favourite creation ! ”« 

* r * 

".What inexorable law denies to tlds 
faithless world, to this mournful and 
iklUmloiis life^ the long possession of 
sqpli treasure? Why cannot death 
ph^jdon so beautiful a work ? (iS^on- 

- The poet, however, already knew 
that such is the law, severe in appear- 
ancOi but merciful in reality, which 
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governs all things on this earth, 
“ where nothing endures but tears.” ^ 
It was then that Michel Angelo dis- 
covered in his heart that treasure of 
energy destined to sustain him in the 
multiplied trials of a life, -of which he 
measured the probable length with a 
melancholy resignation, t 

" Why,” he exclaims, " grant to my 
W'ounded soul the vain solace of’ tears 
and groaning .words, since ^ heaven, 
which clothed a heart with bitterness, 
takes it away but late, .and perhqp# 
only in the tomb ? ” , . t. 

" Another must die. ’ Why this liast^ 
to follow her? Will not the x'emem- 
branee of her look soothe my hist hours ? 
And what other blessing would be worth 
so, much as one of my sorrows ? | 

In fine, armed with V that 

raises spuls§ to God, and sweetens 
their death,” Michel Angelo, w’bcn 
the fatal blow fell, 'w^s enal^led to 
impart to his regrets an expression of 
thankfulness to the Supreme Dispenser 
of our destinies ; and giving a voice 
from the tpmb to her whom he had 
so deeply loved, he puts these sub- 
lime words into her mouth : 

* “ I was a mortal, now I am an 
angel. The world knew me for a 
little spape, and I possess heaven for 
ever. I rejoice at the glorious ex- 
change, and exult over the death 
which struck, to lead me to eternal 
life!”— V. 




M To what am I reserved ? ” write.s Angelo in ahothii* piece. " To live 
Id^g ? that' terrifies me. The shortest life is yet too long for the recompense 
obtmned in serving with devotion.” 

** Ahi,^ohe null altro che pianto al mondo dura! Pefl'rtrca. 
i " Ogwi aUro hen val men ch^una mm dooliu I ” 

S ’ * * Ohl "^'ama con fede ' 

.Vv Si leva'a Dio, e fa dolce la morte.” « 
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TUIXUS IX GENKBAJ^, 

A GosskPXRO Letter PROlt the Seaside TO'Ci{tt]STOt*n^R NolRTni E$q. 

'By an Oi,d Contrijsutor. ’ 


My Dcah CTlnISTo^HBIl|^\Vhero 
am I ? What am I doing ? why have 
1 forgotten you and Maga ? Bless us I 
^hat a j)Other I — Give a man time, 
niy revered friend, to answer: lhave 
mt forgotten either yon or Maga ; I 
am at tlie seaside ; and 1 am doing, 
as well as I can, nothing. There are 
your testy questionif answered : and 
as to divers objurgatory observations 
of your’s, I shall not ^attempt to reply 
to them — regarding thefta as the re- 
sults of some gout- twinges which have, 
I fear, a little quickened and heated 
the temper of that “old man elo- 
quent,” who, when in good health, 
plays but one part — that of a caress- 
ing father towards his children; for 
as such Christopher North has ever 
(as far as I know) regarded bis con- 
tributors. “ Why don’t you review 

something or other? There’s , 

a% impudent knave! — has just sent 

me Ms : you will find it pleasant 

to flagellate him, or , ar Cockney 

coxcomb ! And if you be not in that 
humour, there are several excellent, 
and one or two admirable works, 
which have appeared within the last 
eighteen, months, and which really 
have as strong a claim on Maga as 
she has on her truant sous,-* and 
you, among the rest, have repeatedly 
promised to takei|»ne, at least, in 
hand. If you be not in the critical 
vein — do, for heaven’s sake, tura 
your hand to something clse—you 
have lain fallow long enough !— AVith 
one of the many articles which you 
have so often told mo that you were 

* seriously thinking of ’ on , or 

j , &c., .&c., &c. ; and if 

that won’t do— why, rather than do 
nothing, set to work for an hour or 
two on a cou^e of mornings, and 
w^rite me a gossiping sort of letter- 
such as I can print— such as you have 
once before done,* and I printed,— on 
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• * ^ Octo&er 1S46. 

Things in General. Surely the last few 
months have witnessed events which 
must have set you, and all observ- 
ant men, thinking, and thinking vei^ 
earnestly. Set to work, be it only in 
a simple, natui*al, easy way — care not 
you, as I care not, how discursively — 
a little touch of modest egotism, even, 
I will forgive on this occasion, if yott 
find that — ” Here, dear ChristopheVt 
I recalcitrate, and decline printing 
the rest of tho sentence ; bat as to 
Things in QeneraV '* — I am some- 
what smitten with the suggestion^ 
’Tis a taking title — a roomy subject, 
in which one can flit about from gay 
to grhve, from lively to severe, ac- 
cording to the humour of the mo- 
ment; and since you really do not 
dislike the id6a of an old contributors 
gossip on men and things, given you In 
his own way, I shall forthwith b^gin 
to pour out my little thoughts as un- 
reservedly as if you and I were sit-, 
ting together alone here. Here ; but 
where ? As 1 said before, at tho sea- 
side; at my favourite resort — where 
(eschewing “Watering-places” with 
lively disgust) I have spent many 
a happy autumn. AYhen I first found 
it out, I thought that the lines bad iiH*; 
deed./af/ea to me in pleasmt places, 
and i still think so; but were J to 
tell the publie, through yOur pag« 9 , 
of this green spot, I suspect that 
by this time next year the sweet 
solitude and primitive simplicity of 
the scene around me would have 
vanished: greedy speculating build* 
ers, tempting the proprietors of the 
soil, would run up in all dlrcctione 
vile, pert, vulgar, brick- built, slate* 
roofed, Quakerish-looking abomina* 
tions^ exactly as a once lovely nook 
in the Isle of Wight— AT'entnor to wit 
—has become a mere assemblage 
eyesores, amass of unfavourable era|^- 
tions, so to speak— Bah! I once used 
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.fia ljook forwarji to the Isle of Wight 
mdiSk springy satisfaction. Why, the 
infatuated inhabitants were lately 
talking of having a railroad in the 
island! I 

I quitted Babylon, now nearly 
f^even weeks ago, for this said 
sweet mysterious solitude. London 
I dearly, dearly love— except during 
the months of Augnst, September, 
and October, when it goes to sleep, 
.and lies utterly torpid. When 1 
quitted it very early in August, Lon- 
don life was, as it wel*e, at dead-low 
wato-mark. 1 was myself somewhat 
jaded with a year’s severe exertion in 
my lawful calling, (what that may be, 
it concerns none of your readers to 
know,) and my family. also were in 
want of change of air and scene ; so 
that, when the day of departure had 
arrived, we were in the highest pos- 
sible spirits. Our house would — we 
reflected — ^within a few hours put on 
the dismal, dismantled appearance 
which almost every other house in 
the street had presented for several 
weeks, and wo, wlurling a\^ay to 
— - ; but first of all it occurred to me 
to lay in a stock of our good friend 
( Lee’s port and sherry, (for where 
were 'we to get drinkable wine at 

?) — ditto, in respect of six 

pounds of real tea— not quasi tea, 
raisin-stalks and sloe-leaves — 

. three bottles of whisky *, four of An- 
chovy sauce ; and four of Reading 
or Harvey’s sauce; two pounds of 
mustard, and some cayenne and 
curry- powder ; having an eye, in 
respect of this last, to— hot crab! a 
delicious affair 1, AiTangemcnts these 
which we are resolved always to 
make hereafter, having repeatedly 
expmeneed the inconvenience of not 
doing so. Having packed up every 
thing, and given special orders for 
the Times to be provided daily, and 
the Spectator weekly, away we go 
— myself, wife, three hostages to for- 
tune, and three other persons, and 
— ^bless him!— Tickler; Timothy Tick- 
ler— that sagacious, quaint, affection- 
ate, ugly^beautiful Skye terrier, which 
found its way to me from you, my 
revered friend — and is now lying 
^racefufly; near me, pretending— the 
little be asleep; but really 
V watching the wasps buzzing round 
feim^ aucl every now and then snap- 
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ping at them furiously, unoonapioua 
of tl|e probable consequences of his 
successyr-that*^ ^ . 

If ’twere (ione, when 'tis done, 

T’/itfw-i^’twere well it were done quick- 
ly 1” 

By what railway we went, I care not 
to say — ^beyond this, that it belongs 
to one of that exceedingly select class, 
the well-conducted railways ; and we 
were brqpght'to the end of that por- 
tion of our journey — whether one hun- 
dred, two hundred, or two hundred and 
flfty, or three hundred miles, signifies 
nothing — safely and punctually arriv- 
ing two minutes earlier than our ap- 
pointed time. Then, by means of 
steam -boats, gprs, and otherwise, 
taiiter processum est^ that about eight 
o’clock in the evening we reached 
this place, which, in the brilliant 
moonlight, looked even more beauti- 
ful than I had ever seen it. Near us 
on our left— that is, within a few 
hundred feet — ^was the placid silvery 
sea, its moistjips kissing the shore,” 
as Thomas CampbeU expressed it; and 
while supper was preparing, we went 
to the shore to enjoy its loveliness. 
Not a breath of wind was stirring — 
scarce a cloud interfered with the 
moon’s serene effulgence. Lofty cliffs 
stretched on either side of us as^we 
faced the sea, casting a kindly gloom 
over pari of the shore ; and on turji- 
ing towards the land, we beheld 
nothing but solemn groves of trees, 
and one sweet cottage peeping mp- 
destly from among them, as it were a 
pearl glistening half-hid between the 
folds of green velvet, about half-way 
up the fissure in the cliffs by which 
we had descended. Two or three 
fishing-boats welfe moored under the 
cliff, and against one of them was 
leaning the fisherman, not far from 
his snugly-slieltered hut, pleasantly 
puffing at his pipe. Near him lay 
extended on the shingle, grisly even 
in death, a monster— viz. a shark, the 
victim of the patience, ][)liick, and 
tact, which had been exhibited that 
afternoon by the fisherman and his 
son, who had captqred the marine 
fiend in the bay, at less than two 
miles’ distance from the shore. ’Twas 
niiH) feet in length, wanting one inch ; 
and its teeth made your jtcctli chatter 
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tb look at them. Tidder inspected my wife and children, the fisherman, 

‘ him narrowly, having first cautiously Tickler, and the dead shark. I xe- 
ascertained by his nose, that all was mained standing alone for a few mo- 
right, and then exclaimed, “Bow, ments after my companions had turn^ 
wow, wow ! — thus sho)ying that their steps towards our cott^, eager 
even m a live ass is better than a for supper, and gazed upon tbo se- 
dead lion, so a live terrier was better qnester^ loveliness aroand me with 
than a dead shark. [As I find that a sense of luxury. What a contrast 
several of these hideous creatures this to tbo scene of exciting Lo^on 
have been lately captured here, qtusre life in which I had happened to bear 
the propriety of bathing, as 1 had a pmt on the preceding evening! 
intended, from a boat, a little way The following verses of Lord Itos- 
olf from the land? Heml], The only common happened to occur to mo, 
visible occupants of those solitary and chimed in complet^y with the 
sands at that moment, were uiyse tone of my feelings 
** Hail, sacred Solitude ! from this calm bay 
. ' I view the world’s tempestuous sea; 

And with wise pride desjnse 
All those senseless vanities : 

With city moved for others, cast away, 

On ro3cs of hopes and fear^ I see them loss’d, 

On rocks of folly and of vice I see them lost : 

Since the Drevailiiig malice of the great 
Unha^y men, or adverse fate 
Sunk deep into the gulfs ofran aillicted state : 

But more, far more, a numberless prodigious train, 

• Whilst virtue counts them, but, alas, in vain. 

Flj from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondest call, blind to her greatest charms, 

Aud sunk in pleasures and in brutish eas<^, 

They in their shipwreck'd state themselves obdurate please. 

. V 4; )ic l|c 

Hero may I always, on this downy grass, 

Unknown, unseen, my easy moments pass. 

Till, with a gentle force, victorious Death 
My solitude invade. 

And stopping for a while my breath. 

With ease convey me to a belter shade ! 

But a sharpened apjMjtite for supper cious every year ; they do^ decidedly, 
called me away, and I (juickly fol- But why? Let me, however, return 
lowed my companions, casting a last to this question by-and-by : ’tis one 
glance around, and suppressing a faint w hich, with kindred subjects, has 
sigh, fraught with the rellection, “ All much occupied my thoughts this au- 
this — Deo vo/ewte— will be ours for tuinn, in many a long, solitary stroll 
nearly three mouths.” Why does one over the hills, and along the sea*' 
so often sigh on such an occasion ? shore. 

You may conceive how we en- I wish I could do justice to my 
“joyed our supper to the utmost, cottage and its lovely locality. Yet 
and then all of us retired to our why should I try to sot your’s and 
respective apartments, which w’ero your readers’ teeth on edge? Yon 
so brilliantly lit by the moon, as to have some lovely nooks on yonrScot- 
mako our caudles pale their incf- tish coast ; but you cannot beat thli^ 
fectiial fires. I stood for a long time W’^e arc about three hundred <yai^ 
gaziitfe at the beautiful scenery visible from the sea, of which our wind^Wlfv 
from my little dressing-room window, on one side, command a fulLvie# ; 
and then retired to rest, grateful to while from all the others UrevklU^ 
tlie Almighty for our being allowed dark, high, steep downs, at so sbort^ia 
the prospect of another of these porlo- distance, that methinks, at thlE'mo- 
dical intervals of relaxation and cn- ment, X can hear the faint tile 
Joyment. To me they get more i>re- very faint— tinkle of a sheep«biellf 
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pitoee^diiig from some of the little 
iwhite tufts moving npou them*. --I 
am ripvr writing to you towards the 
middle of this stormy October*. Its 
hfve so much thinned the leaves 
of the l^ge elms which stand towards 
the south-eastern parts of our house., 
that I can now, from my study^win- 
dow, distinctly see the church — ^veiy 
small, and very ancient^which^ when 
llrst 'Sre came, the thick foliage ren- 
dered totally invisible from thls^oint. 
My Window looks' directly npon the 
aforesaid downs, which at present 
appear somewhat \ gloomy and deso- 
late. Yet have they a certain air of 
wild picturesque, the effect of 
which is heightened by the howling 
winds, which are sweeping down over 
them to us, moaning and groaning 
through the trees, and round the gables 
of our hoxiae, (the aspect of thp sky 
being, at the same time; bleaic and 
threatening.) How it enhances my 
sense of snugness in the small antiquef^ 
thoroughly wind^and-weather tight 
room in which I am writing ! A little 
to is a vast natnrm hollow in 

theiwwns, from which springs a sort 
haui^g wood or c^sc, the 
mottled varii^ted hues of which have 
a beaufifal effect. ^ Between me and 
the downs are small clamps of trees — 
ttbmpt little declivities, thickly lined 
with ihrnbs, all ^ touched with the 
bronze, tuiting <of the far-advanced 
autumn — twnor three intensely^greeh 
Selds, in the nearest of which are 
browsing the two cow^s belonging to 
the parsonage-^which is, by the way, 
^te invisible from any part of my 
house, thoQgh at only a hundred 
yaids’ or two distance. Oh ! ’t!s a 
model — aiove of a parsonage I — ^buried 
among lofty trees, richly adorned with 
myrtles, laurel, and ^clematis— the 
lH^^rimmed greensward imme- 
^tely surrounding the long, low, 
t^isatehed house, which combines rii- 
ml^^elegmioOr fiimplicifjy, and com- 
Ih ^Its dispositio^is boi'dered 
by spreading; hydriingeas, dahlias, 
fatchiae,i mtgiiionette, and roses— 
roses, ev^ yes :1a fhU bloom ! Its 
occupant iSfii^r^iOhdvff dignitary of 
the a gentleman, 

to hOBpitalityf’.bat I 
mw on this head, 
Jpt; pendventure, -I shouid offehd 
modesty^ and disclose my locality. 


My *own house is more than sufficient 
for my fauiily,* .’tie a small gentlS- 
man's cottage, dellghtMIy situate, 
and containing every convenience, 
(especially for a symposium^) and sur- 
. rounded^ a luxuriant garden. Along 
one side of the house, and command- 
ing an extensive and varied sea and 
land view, runs a little terrace of 
“ soft, smbothi^Shaven green;” made 
for a meditative man to pace up and 
down, as I haveNlone some thousand 
times-— by noonday sunlight, by mid- 
night moonshin^bUried in reverie, 
br charmed by contemplating the 
scenery around, disturbed by no sound 
save r the caw ! caw^ ^ cau^ ! from 
the parsonage rookery, thb sough of 
the wind among the trees, and, lat- 

£ , the snllep. echoes of the sea 
dering on tlie shore. Ah l what 
an inexpressibly beautiful aspect is 
just given t^the scene by that tran- 
sient gleam or saddening sunlight I 
1 can really give ho account of my 
time for the last eleven weeks, which 
have slipped away almost unper- 
ceivedly— one day so like another, 
that scarce any thing can be recorded 
of one which would not be applicable 
to every other. Breakfast over, (crabs, 
lobster, or prawns, and honey indi- 
genous, the constant racy accessa- 
ries,) all the intermediate time be- 
tween that hour and dinner, (for 1 am 
no lunch- eater,) six f.ai., is spent in 
sauntering along the shore, poking 
among the rocks, strolling over the 
clefts, and clambering up and wan- 
dering about the downs; and occa- 
sionally in pilgrimages to distant and 
pretty little farm-houses, (in qnest of 
their products for our tableO ^ne- 
rally accompanied by Tickler, always 
by a book, sometimes with my wifb 
and ^children; but most frequently 
ahne^ chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies, and always avoiding, 
of set purpose, any other company 
(even were it here to be had) in my 
rambles, than as is aforesaid. ^’Tis 
ecstacy to m^ to sit alone on a rock 
in a sequestered part of the shore, 
especially when the tide is higli, and 
equally whether it be rough or smooth, 
or calm oi*. stormy weather : for as to 
this last, I have discovered a friendly 
nook in the jocks, big miough to hold 
me only, an^ deep enough to give, me 
shelter from the wind and rain, ex- 
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ma|t lungh, f^erhap^, but Jq tikis 
Fctroat I bir^ .spenb 'Hun^r an 'Entire 
day — 2 .c* .from ten a.m.' tn.six 
sometimes pjaciog' to.and ^ on the 
sands, near my hole, generally bath- 
ing about mid-dayv taking ^n^ith me 
^alwnye the Tkn^ newspaper, (which 
‘il got from: the old postman, 

;i«^hbm Imet on my down to the 
amide,) :tlie myrmt liiimber of Mag^ 
;OiiC?:eoiue favourite volume, being also 
ire%ueift: companiona. ' 1 xPust ac- 
knowledge, . hpitrever, that the first 
was my special ruxuiy, “'tO 'wbich I 
daUy addressed myself with allr4he 
eager relish <|| a dog^witli a fresh 
bone in gn unfrequented place— and 
whom I contseivo to be, so circiun- 
staneed, in a state pai’adisiacal fo]\ 
indeed; to jsuoh a pkss are matters 
cbme, that 'nOh' man whom I know of 
can» misa his newspaper without a 
restless, unoomibrtable feeling of hav- 
ing slipped a . day behind i the world. 
Surely 1 may here, in passing, say a 
word or tw6 about NnwSFAFEiis ? 

And coming from pne who, as yon 
ItnoWi bcvet had any thing to do with 
newspapers, except as having been 
an eager, and ' regular reader of them 
for more' thmi^^weikty years, 1 hope 
my tesdme&yJsi! worth having, when 
1 express my hj^ion that our news- 
paper ^p^ess feia ' very great .honour 
to 0reatr:B)’itaiti, as well negatively 
in l^s> abstakdDoO from' myriads of 
tempting hut objectionable topics, as 
w^LflS positively in the varied ability, 
the enhrgyr' accuracy, and amazing 
promptitude displaj^ed iudealing with 
the evier^diangiog and often- pciplex- 
ing affairs of the world. Inestimably 
prectous is the unshackled freedom of 
these wondrous organs of phbllc opl- 
liionr siin&inge, though neverrso slight- 
ly ,^^aad but for amomeut, upon that 
independence, and. you wound i our 
]:.tBBftT3rin jibb very apple of the eye. 

Let any government unjustifiably or 
oppressively attack one of our news- 
papers— whatever may hefts politics 
^how indifferent' oven soever its oha« 
mter— with tfn evident intention to 
impair vits independenco^-t^ind there 
is? nol a man dn- the country who 
W<mld not euddefily feel a attfling^een^' 
^tion^ms somr attempj^had^ bead 
made >upon viminddldie ^ persona^ 
rightist ;:£;Tkev&dtfto» may be^(thmlghi^ 
fancifully) compared to a huge mou- 
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stm*, :Wil:b >mywd^j,.of : 

Whatever elsd ypu ttiay call them-*- 
'as its organ of existence ahd ^etiou, 
every single one. of whicli^ la eo sensi- 
tive^hat, IfiKkached^be 
isiDStant)y.foused and !inBsc^ibn^;as if 
yon had touched and stimu- 

lated all into simufthnoout and 
ful action. The publiO' is . tJ||is vaj»t 
creature— the press mc^hese tentaeiei?* 
Fancy our Tiime Mlniater. poubi^foig 
oppresaiYely . and illegally , upon i tfie 

say4ho “.Land’s Enil Farthing liia* 
minator 4Vhy, the whole artillery 
of the press of the United Kingdom 
would instantly open uppn’him; Ju 
doing so, being the true exponent of the 
universal fury of the country— and in 
a twinkling where would bo xny Lord 
John, or would have been Sir 
with the strongest government that 
Wer was oigauised? Fxtingui^ed, 
annihilated. Let some youngs and 
mnrefiecting JBnglishmun compaie this 
state of things .with that which is ht 
this moment in. existence' in Spain 1^ 
in which every newspaper daring to 
express itself .independently, though 
moderately, . on a stirring politic 
event Of the day, is instantly pounced 
upon * by an infamous— a tr^y exe- 
crable government, and silenced and 
suppressed ; and its donductors ihsod 
and Imprisoned* * We in this country 
cannot write or read the few words 
conveying the existence of stieh^A^ 
state of facts, without: our blOod 
boiling., And is there no other coun- 
try where the press is overawed-*- sub- 
mits, however suliez^, to Jie dictatql 
to by government, to become the^dse^ > 
picable organ of falsehood and dil^t 
—and is accessible to bribery andecn^ 
ruption ? And what are we to siKy 
of the press Of the United States of 
America, pandering (with some bright 
exceptions) to the vilest passions, tim . 
most depraved tastes of the 
abandoned aipbug the people; ; all# , 
mercenary and' merciless librnleifF 
With; scarcely mbre than a slnglh^fb^' 
exception— and that, one* 
say, in our ^Metropolis, >'in irhlch^ are^' 
publislmd neaxly^fi>rtj^ mewapapas^ , 
can any person point otit a ne'Wspqt^^ 
in town or i^dntry/ind\titeing^a;t$i^ 
or^obscene limgtii^:or^ffli|^i^ : 

twb^on'^ thl%e' ' 

fe|sed'4mpfm;yi-^4br'«nkndetomi^^ 
upon public or private chardeton^ 

' S , 
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Oi Uie caormitlei^' 

‘ *(ft©r having ^ ^ 

pttni8iiniQKii(« show Mms^if ooy 
^re in public without, feoountenng 
Mua^ uid hims, amd tbe rj»l» e^e» 
of ®ei!Eio«lfcal*vifi^«nco ? Aad da« iwt 
ihu Queftaioja’ in question • rouse the 
' W ffilytiir e itisslf iiiio acUon, the result 
fl/^ch was a Iswr cflfeotttallif<fjpro- 
the publio against wicked 
newspapers,, and, on the other hand, 
totly affording increased protection 
to the freedom and iudependenee* m 
the virtuous part of the press ? ! 
repeat tbe question-^Who ean^|)oint 
out more than one ojj^^o « 
newspapers which are moraUy diseivd- 
itabie to the country? J^o cen^» 
of the piess want wo: the Bintish 
public is its own censor, What a 
v^t amount of humbug, .of frauik ox 
gmanuess, of corruptioui of oppr^fesmu,- 
Of W^y, aad wickeduess* as^ weli 
in^ivate as i» jmhiie life— as well m 
low as in high places*— is not kept lu 
cheekt and. averted ft^m us, by the 
sie^lofis vigilauce^ the fearless inter- 
ference, the ceaseless denunciations oi 
oar public press I ’Xis al potent p^- 
ventivo to clmek eviJr-.m* rather may 
be regarded as a tremendous tribumil, 
to which the haughtiest aod detest 
anumg us is aiocShafels» befora which^ 
he ma^F^ outwardly bluster, 
he inwmdly quails, whose decrees 
have teppWr down headlong the 
most ea^altedi iiite ohsewty and in-;., 

KaSai^AMA riuiteuin and wxdvemal dsn- 

' MW 5 tki ^olwitt 

as the JhM!3Sis|i 

, .,1... (vit** aU. their 

tto'^m^oas 

MM iKMf 

tbslIljUBt-eaiohe*: 'I-et pute»t 

ixi the enij^ire run counter to 


baad.its^i^isss 


is uitei^ umifeotusJtrw^ obje^tivof 

its d^i^es* animosity remstu ua- 
ik»w he; to, a bmef 
spa^ exposed Ih. to' hTitofeg 
annoyJhig^ couflmpeiwjes of publicity^ 
Let: this country wbadt, for iustsMei 
in d'' just wal^wwi^ia a day or two 
Qur press wouwf' hto |;pu8ed the eu- 
tfmmxk of this emii&tejf^'pven m that 
of one man. Let , it he an unjust wav 
-^d the gevi^entoSrt proitosmg it, 
dr appornmg precipitate it, 

.bql^bardedv by to a^fy ; 
prds& . will qmekliy shattered to 
^pieces, AH dufjn^nttons pi-oht 
prodigidusly by to whntesome scru- 
Muy of the preaft^ Xhe Church, the 
Atoy> to Nayjs the Law, eveiy de- 
partment of the CHeeutivc^down to 
our ptoUce-affiees, om] prisons, our 
workhouses ha any aipi every of 
them, tyrmny, peeulalioii, misconduct 
of every sortg is- quickly i^ected, and 
as quickly "^Stepped and redressed. 
While contoriug tliese immense social 
beueftlSi-how few are the evils, how 
jw-*aa,.I have already observed— 
the miscoaduet to be set off! How 
very, very I'aro are proseentions for 
libel or sedition, or; actions for libel, 
against, the pjcess^ and even when they 
de occu»v h*"- ™‘® is -the sncccss of 
suefe MMSedtagsI I happen, by the 
wfty^ tftbw abJ» t* gj^e-two instanj^ 
of the-- generwn#* geiitleaaanUke 
coa^t of thoi. coadue^ of two 
lendiJBS' nwttopoJitW oAtspnpors of 
oppo^ politio* i oao *^7®'^ 
mieBkoecutrofteft po* 

Utieni ftiowl of. rniw, coBjlwi'y my 
adriitet fesnmiM to T/l^ a 

p«^ iifclni^MtiktM^flttcb, if It 

Qw pnblmhidt* ■ wo wiA h i wr oexyH^- 
1*. anBfijyed that p^SteP ®mBUo», , 
whii)(S» phUiiw viw#.4}a«B*ri«ill3r op- ' 
posed to tiboao «f thft 


truth'-i] 
we 


gossiR in aoci&yv. ^ 5**^, ^notice 
takei.ofjny 

iniwieBti«a,wn»i.,m wBpwJtfe I® t“S 

• noKt moRWS® V'* 

fhranMl M WMpucdly 4 Uk *^ &»• 

dlMWSom” Ibo olberfiBMfMoiMi 

tvjiieh Qccnrrcd two or three yowe ago ; 
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auft q# 1^^ im^in questioQ 

^ mt deign «e taSm tlie Met notiqe 
w!ui$cyer 0f tlie ^toiatiitiiucation’-inibt 
evegs aekiiowle^^ng the receipt of it. 
There is one feature of onr leading 
London newspapers wldcbelWaTa ap- 
pears to me intereStihg and remark^ 
altlo: it ts their leading artide on a 
dehatsv or on newly-arrived foreign 
iUtelligeiibe. Let an important minis- 
terial speech delivered in either 
Housed Pn^lianieni^ on a-very diftf- 
ciilt subject, and a very late hour, 
or say at an early hour in the morn- 
ing ; and on our Ui^akfast-taides, tliO 
samemorningf is lying the speecli and 
the editor^ interesting and malsterl/ 
commentary on it^vineing, firsts a 
thorough famftiarity with the spetsch 
itself, and with the diihcult and often 
obscnreandconaplieated topics which U 
deals with; and, secondly, a skilful 
confutation or corroboration, wlierein 
it is didicult which most to admire, 
the logical aeutehCss, dej^terity, and 
strength of the Writer, the vigour and 
vivaeity of fiis style, dsrjihe. accuracy 
and extent of hia political Icifbwledge; 
and this, too; after making lar^ allow- 
ance for occasional crudity, perversion, 
inconsistency, or flippancy. The same 
observation applies to their articles, 
often equally intcrei^ing and masterly, 
on newly -arrived foreign intelligence. 
Conceive the extent to .which' such 
a writer; such a journal must infia- 
once public opinion, and gradually 
and nneoasciottsly bias the minds 
of even able und thinldng readers. 
Engaged acdVely in their own con- 
cerns all day long, they have too 
often neither the inclination nor op- 
portunity for sifting the sophistries, ' 
akilfuUy intermingled with just andv 
briltfant i%asoaihg, and disguised un- 
der sarcasm and powerful 

invbctfwi How, Again, <sa;a they test' 
the accuracy of historical and political 
references and assertione, if happening 
to lie beyond their own particular 
' aciquisitious and' recoHeettons? The 
othoreMe of the question, such a one 
is aware, ,wiB probably bo found in the 
the Times or 
Gl^^y or IfyrM respectively, 
whose busings* it;ls to be continually 
on the wa:tch ftwi^ch other's japsesf to; 
detect’and uaitjMSee them. TOwhat does 
all this le^but thefofmatioii of ah io^ 
doieat haWt of ab(i«iesce®ce io‘0^er‘ 


men^ ^laioii(sh-a hasty, superdcisi 
aeqiudntanwwith^^ and com^ upon 
even the gravest queation propounded 
by otli^F nmn-^a heedless, iinfVeisal 
taking upon instead of that salu* 
tary jealc»y, v^ahco, and indepen- 
dence, ii«diich insists in ever^ thing, 
upon^weighing matters in the balances* 
of one's own understanding? Many a- 
mmi is i*eading these sentences who^ 
knows that they are telling the tro®;; 
and doubtless he will be for the 
upon bis guard, resolved not' to 
render his independence of jud^ent^ 
or suffer his to decay thrqugh 

inaetkm. — Bcft, bless me ! this glorious 
morning is slipping away. I hear 
Tickler scratching at the door. X 
shut np my writing-caso, don my, 
coat, hat, and walking-stick, and 
away to the shore. Scarcely have I * 

f ot upon the sands, when behold, 
outing majestically past me^^at littlq 
more than a mile’s distance, the mag^ ' 
uilieeiit St Vincent ((me hundred and^^^ 
twenty guns* ) There’s a lino-of-battlc , 
ship for -you ! I take ofii; my hat invo- 
luntarily in the presenceof our Nayal 
Majes^. I gaze after her with those 
feelings and thoughts of fond pride, 
and exultation which gush ovisr the 
heart of an Englishman looking at 
one of Ills mk5(K>v-wau! AV31— 
superb St . Vincent, you have imw 
rounded the corner, and are out of 
sight; but I'reinaiu riveted to, the 
spot with folded arms, and ask of oUr" 
naval rulers, with a certain sterna 
anxiety, a question, which I shall^ 
throw into the striking languago^ 

Mr Canning— “ Are you^ Lbr&:* 
and Gentlemen, siUnUg concentrating 
tks force to be put fortti on Im adequate 
qccaaionV^ Who can&vtell how sooa;. 
that adequate occasion will preseirb^K 
itself? Is theireaGC of E(iFopo^t;th&^ 
moment so prcifound, ioour oWn pOsI*' 
tion so satisfactory and im{»regnabie«^ .. 
that we miay wisely and safely 
miss all anxietjy from opr ndndh?^ 
Why, has not, within these feiV daygf 
past, an event oiScurred whSuh is 
cuiated to give rise to very serious^* 
anxiety in the minds of those feeltng.^ 
an interest in public afbirsf 1 allpde 
to the Duo de Moutp&ttilea^s:iB»M;riafo 
with the Ihffinfta 
I have just 
riedinlo 

instant, in ^fhe- teeth 'of 
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[ISTov: 


of Gwfi'Britaiia. L 

,»s|l^?.taike foar'.'-gosfjfel 

on thiftJSul^eQt infctfe^ 
frpoi. wbldi alon6 we 
4ow«d nil out* imotB:* 
i of 4ii8,aifi4r} nn4f Trith a liberal 
^ .^^^ftiaee ill i*<!|8peot of tiekg^tousafcle? 
io make the :moat‘ of jpihnt 
, regard as a godsend* at this 
y^ld.pcripd, 0^ the year, I would sna- 
pendo,:9»y jndgraent till the country 
> shall have had full and authentic in- 
formation concerning the real state of 
thacfts®** X hope it will prove that I 
ffi^.one have altogether mistaken the 
and bearings of the affair; l)is- 
eai^lag what may possibly turn out 
t6 ,be^ greatly exaggerated or wholly 
luifbuiided, { take it nevertheless for 
granted, that, (U8t,> the youngest sou 
of the rcignmg King of the French 
was, on the 10th instant, married to 
DonnaLuisai the sister of the reign- 
ing v Queen of Spain, and heiress- 
prqspmptive to her crown; (2dly,) 

. ahat this was done after and in spite 
^'of thn distinct emphatic protest of the 
Britishgovernment, conveyed to those 
of A^oth Spain* and Franco ; (8dly,) 
That the British government and the 
ambassadors at . Madrid and 
profound 

l^btgnce of the whole affair up 
to tha ^moment of the annunciatipn 
to the worlds at large of :the fact, that 
the marriage had , been ’nnally— irre- 
vocably determined upon. I think it, 
inoreover, highly probable, that,(lflt,) 
tliis maridag^' is .regarded by the 
, j^optebf Spain w|th sullen dislike and 
^strustj<^^<2dly,>;.t|)at there has been 
oru<a coerojof ;b^*the twp royal 
g^ltp^for sdeh are— the result 
^ ait intrigMeiMireeu their mother, 
the isotprious JOhnstina, and Louis 
BhUlppe ; (ddly,;) that«au express or 
fpKomise was personally given, 
r. the last year, at the Chateau 
by^, the oFfcn^ king and big 
'jictp pur audlaer 
tjbfia^ev(^ti|6pi|ld nat take 
i4y^all thisSope whileEng- 
[.Jp ;eeuftd^pt and 



^g/betw^irher* 
in 'eoptemptpops 
d^Htieto be,.<^pt 
4rt founded upon 
. ... ' md . exeff 

behalf of the' peace and 


liberty of Spigin, and in' deliberate 
dehance-^as it appear5-to<me«<^6f the 
treaty of Utrecht ! Whai^iia^Louis 
rhili]^e about? On whal^pH^tes 
al*e;we to acceimt for t'hk’ coutlu^'t ( 
Has he dbunted the cost'of obtaiMPg 
his immediate db)ect? ' Hkia hb cal^ 
lated the' consequences" with respect 
t0‘ France and torEurope generally? 

Is he prepared, at the pioper tiipOr 
to dein<H)&trate> that thb^«^^'«Whieh 
he has taken is , consistent yrUh Ms 
chai'actcr for sincerity and'ityaight- 
forwardness— with his personal ho^ 
nour. and welfare-^s^wlth ^ the honour 
and* ^Wlfaro of his family and of 
France ? - That he has not yiblated 
any pledge, or Infi^ged any treaty ? 
That England is nqt vwarrtmted in 
considering herself aggrieved ^ slighted*, 
insulted? That he could have: had 
no sinister object dn view, and that 
his conduct has been consistent with 
his loud professions of friendsbip^and 
respect for this country and Its sove- 
reign? Let him- ask himself the 
BtartliDg question, whethm* he can af-> 
ford to lose our friendship and spp-^ 
port towlurds himself or his farallynttd 
dynasty, in his rapidly declining 
years — or farther, provoke our Settled 
anger and hostility? EPgland 4 ls 
frank and generous, hut somewhat 
stem and sensitive in matters bf ho- 
nour and hdeUty ; and none ir sibler 
than Louis Philippe to appreciate the 
consequences of {her resentment: la 
he aware of the altered feeling to-& 
wards > him which his recent conduct 
has generated in this coahtry ? < That 
his name, ^ when' oOupled with tbat 
conduct, is montioned only with ^be 
'contempt and disgust due to gross 
insincerity, selfishness, and treachery; ' 
and tbat, too, in a country which, up 
to within a tew months ago, gave him 
such unequivocal. and gratcfully-re- 
cognised tokens of^ veiqyeot jand affec- 
tion ? 'Whenever Scaped from 
the hand of the aasassihi^ where was 
the event hailed wim' such profound 
sympai^hy as bereft.! : Nwv^ his name 
suggests to us only that of his exc* 
orabla father, and reminds us that the 
bipod runningJn bis veinais that of 
PhiHp Egslit^. iSorely the equipoise 
qf K'lU'opean interests has been serl- 
. Onsjly diafhrbed, either through the, 
ioaine «e<4^ssnoss of an.' avaricious 
monai'cli, bent on enriching every 
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mo®bi6r of Ws family, all hazards, gerous intrigiaer in Louis 
or in furtherance of a deep and long** who seems to liave' chosen a moment 
considered echeme, having for its ex- for the development of his plans inost . 
dnsrve and sinister object the ag^an- convenient for himself^viz.^ when 
disement. of bis family an^ nation, our Parliament wan newly ptorogUeil, 
Had he @ome to. a secret understand- not to meet again till hO tiho^Id haVe 
ing befotohand wUh America, or any had the benefit of thO^ chapter of acet* 
European power, to support him dents. All will, however, assuredly ' 
throughout the cons^uences which come out ; and if the maih featurefit 
might ensue? .Was it his object to of the case prove to have been alrea^ 
crash English influence In the Penin- shadowed forth truly, I do not thihib 
sula^ and render it at no^ distant pe- that there will be found two ^opinions !* 
rioflVa mere French province, and in this country upon the subject of 
give him bright or pratext for inter- Louis Philippe and his Montpens^l^ 
terence? . miat will the Spanish na- marriage. It is represented by oho • 
tion say to what he has done ? Has of our journals as-nn event, the hubbub 
he rightly^estimated the Spanish clia- about which “ will soon blow over ’ 
racter, and foreseen the consequences but I do not think so— it appears; on 
of what be , has done, in perpetrating the contrary, pregnant with very serP 
of their Infanta ? What ous and far- stretching coiiseqncnees— 
prospeefh has lie opened for Spain ? the first of which is the undoubted 
Has he considered what a lino of conversion of the “cordial under- 
poUey is now open tb Great Britain, standing’’ between England and 
with refference to Spain ? ‘ Whether France, into a very “ cordial mis* 
the" northern ppwei-s of Europe will .understanding,” — with all ita>ombar-, 
e^noUnce dissatisfaction at this pro- rassing and threatening incidents, 
cecding remains to. be seen. They Our diplomatic delations are hbw 
cannot feel satisfaction, unless their chilled and disordered and the worst 
relations and policy towards this of it fs, not by a temporary, but a 
country, and France arc assuming a permanent cause — one which, the more 
new character. I aliould like to know we contemplate it, the more distinctly 
What M. Guizot really thinks on all we perceive the Consequences whicu 
these subjects, and am curious to hoar it was meant should follow from it. ' 
wbht lie will eay — or rather suffer his The bearing of England towards' 
rpvM master, to coerce him intosa}’’- France has become one of stem and 
inlH^ben the time shall have ar- guarded caution. In all human pro - 
x^ed^r pt^ic explanation. I trust bability, Louis Philippe will never 
that it; will 'Speedily appear that our look again upon the face 
Tepresentatives in Spain and France Queen Victoria, or partake of her 
have actedi,^ as became them, with hospitalities, or be permitted to pour ’ 
promptitude, prudence, and spirit, his dulcet deceit ihtb her ears. He 
and tliat neither our late nor present may affect to regard wh^h satisfiie-; 
finroign SectoCaryhas been guilty of tion and exultation the’ fact .of^hife ; 
negligent , dr bungling diplomacy, so having become the fhtherrih'-law tjff 
as to place ns now in a position of the hcii^ss-presumptivc to the ' 

serious embarrassment, or ridiculous of Spain : butT do not think Hint 
inability for.'^tion. * If the contrary can really regard what he hais jhst 
be the case— that is, if no such com- accomplished otherwise than WM 
promise of our national interests have rapidly- increasing misgiving. ifc, 
occurred, ^and we are now free to say few months,” to adopt the Ihngtmgd'df ' , 
and do :What we may consider con- one of our most powerful jourhiriijwSfL; 
sistent with our rights and character, “ will now probably showuS h05y fw ; 
it is to be ' hoped that our govern- Louis Philippe has succeeded in a 
ment, by whomsoever carried on,’ will which foiled the Undying ambilte#! ^ ? 
act on the one hand with dignified Louis le Grand, and xbe une|td^^|^ ^ 
and nncompfomising determination^ might of Napole,en ; and 
and on the other with the 'utmost resdvalheofthekpoilfbrWhfcVM^ 
possible cincumspection. They have not hesitetcdtoljiapQrlVa tbti^V!^^ 
to de^ with a very subtle and dan- peace, arid convhlse 





* ime return, h<Pi<m&r, io . 

the ti^curliichledine into this 
' Ml^eg^ess again mjdtep Anxiety for 
lllie W(3kn toanegemont 6f onr m- 
: adding a significant fact disclosed 
b^^the^ast nuMCr of TA Ftesse^ 
^Vrhkh annomiocs that the Minister of 
Ifiaibie has jdst concluded cotciracts 
.fioi* j^ip-tlmbeK^^ be supplied to tho 
ports of Totdbn,' ’Cherbourg, Brest, 
L’Oij|9^t, and Kochefort, to the extent 
of upwards of 25,000,000 francs, (».<?. 
upwards of a million kerling.) Does 
Louis Philippe meditate leai^ing to 
IVanoe the destmetive legacy of a war 
with England, as a hoped-ibr preven- 
tive of the civil war which he may 
expect to ensue upon his death? 

If I were to write a diary hei’e, it 
would be after the following sort : — 
Mondaf/*-^AnotheT shark ! Mercy 
onus! What a brute! But not so big 
as the other. 

Tuesday . — We had capital honey, 
this moihing to breakfast; ciglitpencc 
; per lb.,— freshly expressed from the 
wax, and got from Granny Jolter’s 
fann. * 

Wcc&icsttoy.— My Times did not 
coioe by to-da/s post, and 1 feel I 
don’t khow how. 

Kars<fa^.-T-Thc “ hot crab” which 
we had at the parsonage, where we 
dined to-day, was exquisite. Tho 
way it is ' done is — the %hole of the, 
inside, and the claws, ^ having been 
mixed together with a little rich gravy, 
(sometimes cream is used ;). enrry- 
' not cuny-powder, and very 
nneiried elrumbs of bread, is put into 
the shell of the crab and then saJxi- 
mmdered. If my cook can do.it on 
my return to town, I will give her 
4iaIf-a-crown. 

" Nothing whatever hap- 

pened; but it looked a little like rain, 
over the downs, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Satunk ^. — day of incidents. 
Ten A.ar.— Jbe coast-guard 

man told that about five o’clock 
IMS ^fiomihfc as he was coming along 
— — a yobngfox popped oht a 
tMchet close at mfebt, looked “ quite 
atexa^-Uk^ abmtt'five se- 

bac^^ into the 

Saw a' Cockney 


*‘gent” on a;wsPdttg tonr, 
the#ort thatl have seen In tiiesep^^ 
and he loolmd frightened at^the4i^« 
tarinese me a^e.. EvSiy. thing 
that be had on teemed 
dified sl&mg hat; aidnd^^^lte 
pea-'jacket; white trowtem:; ^wn- * 
coloured' gtoves; little idoth^^mMiS 
tipped with diining^Pi^eb 
lea^^; a vety $l^t 
Vered with oil-shin; and a dittle teles- 
cope in a leathern Oate, ^mg round fate 
waist. He frineied, as he passed cue, 
that he had occasion ie useti gtnMp 
Uier white pocket-faan^erc^ief, wiik 
a fine border to it; forfaetook!toiit.of 
an outside breast-pochet, and unfolded 
it deliberately and jauntily. Whenoe 
came he, I wonder ? He cannot W^k 
four miles further, poor fellow I for 
evidently walking does not agree with 
him.: yet ho must, or sit down and 
cry in this out-of-the-way place. 

Two o’clock.— Tickler caught a little 
crab among the rocks. It got hold of 
his nose, and bothered him. 

Four olelock. — ^As I whs sitting on 
a tumble-down sort of gate, talking 
earnestly with my little l^y, I heard 
some vehicle approaching— looked up 
as it turned the corner of the road, 
and behold — Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Prince Allwrt, andone 
or two other persons, without outriders 
. or any sort of state whatever ! She 
was dressed exceedingly plain, and 
was laughing heartily at something 
said to her by a well-known nobleman 
who walked beside the carriage. I 
never saw her Majesty Iboking to so 
much advantage : in high spirits, with 
a fine fresh colour, and her hair a iitt/e 
deranged by the wind. She and her 
little party seefmed surpriseii at seeing 
any one in such an. out-of-the-way 
place, and her Majesty mid the Prince 
returned our obeisances with particu- 
lar courtesy. 

Half-past Five.— Nickfrpns me 

with a large viper which he had 
killed, after it had fiown at his dog. 

Is there any difference between vipers 
and adders? 

A quarter past Six. — On amving 
at home, found a hot crab, which had 
been sent in to us, as an addition to 
our. dinner, from the parsonage. I 
lick my lips: while thinking of it. I 
prefer the mam to the gravy. 
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liavo«^got 

mly tln^ bdttl^s of port and two of 
i^en^loft} 

" Nine o’oloek.*^M7 four gallon (sask 
of oMor^erry wine, made for me — 
and capitidly made, too«-p.t>y <me of 
the viUagere, came home. We are 
to put a qnart of brandy in it, and 
• «'take care it don’t Jprmani.^^ 1 fancy 
1 see onrseivos a^d* the diildren re- 
galing onmlves with it on t)%e win^ 
ter^s evenings, in town. .Altogether 
it haa cost me^ twelve shUlings. and 
sixpences 

Quarter past Nine.'^ChUdren go 
to bed ; 1 had the candles brought in, 
resolved to read the new number of the 
— ^ ; but fell asleep directly,^ and 
never woke till' half- past twelve 
o’clock, when I knew 'not where I 
w’’as ; being in darkness — and alone^ 
Really a journal of this sort is, upon 
consideration, so instructive and en- 
tertaining, that I wish to know whe- 
ther you would like me to keep one 
during my next sojotuTi at the sea- 
side and pttblish it in^Mfuja ? J would 
, undertake not to exceed three num- 
bers of Moffo, each Part to contain 
only twes^ 


Mjss Sthicklaki) v. Lobt> Camp- 

■ * BlCLTi. 

Will Jiis lordship favour the world 
with some reply to this clever and 
laborious lady’s accusation contained 
in her letter to the Times f That let- 
ter is exceedingly specific and pointed 
in the charge of literary larceny, and 
committed under circumstances which 
every consideration of candour; gal- 
lantry, and literary character, concurs 
in rendering Lord Campbell’s com- 
plete exculpation a matter of serious 
conse(inence to his reputation. Has ho, 
or has he not,- designedly appropriat- 
ed to his own use, as the fruits of his 
own original research, the results of a 
literary feilow-laJbourer’s meritorious 
and pains-taking original investiga- 
tion — that fellow-labourer, too, being 
a lady V I sincerely hope that Lord 
Campbell’s first literary attempt will 
prove not to be thus discreditably 
jdgnalized. His book is ifet unnoticed 
in Maga. 

Accord in g to that good old intelli- 
gible I'higiish saying, it is this mOrii- 
iug rahiwg c(^ts and dogs. There’s an 


«nd; Tickle, oar intended eightiaenf . 
mile walk (thither ^ back) to the 
Hothouse, the machinery of which 
I was very anxious to explain te you. 
Bow, tffoWf, woWi I indeed ! 1 
know what yon meah^ yoii little sin- 
ner! Youwant to besfmrJheiab^^^ 
in '%onder thickets, and you mean to 
intimate that you can go per^tly 
well by yourself, dSfi’t mind the^min, 
and will come safely home when you 
have iinished your sport. Dmi’t look 
so earnestly at me, and whine So 
piteously. By the way, do you call 
yourself a vermin dog ? and yet every 
hair of your shaggy coat stood on end 
the other day, when I turned out for 
you the two pennyworth of mice — 
mice ! — ^which I had bought for you 
from Nick Irons ? What would you 
have done if a n at were to meet you? 
Bah, you little wretch! Where’s 
your spirit? 'Refined, and refined 
away by breeding, oh ? What would 
#yoirhavo done if you WBre^to be al- , 
lowed to go oif now, and wefe to rout 
out accidentally a hedgehog, as Jler- 
mit did yesterday? You may well 
whine! He’s five times your size, 
eh? But I’ve seen a terrier that 
would tackle a liedgehog, and bring 
him home, too — ^your own second cou- 
sin, Tory, poor. doar dog—* peace to his 
little ashes. Besides, to return to tlie 
rabbits — in sp^ito of all your snuffing 
and smelling, and scampering, and 
routing about, you never turned up a 
rabbit yet ! And even our kitten has 
only to rise and curve her little back, 
and you slink away, like an arrant 
coward , as yon are--*W^l J— come 
along, doggy! you’re a good little 
creature, with all your fhults — these v 
black eyes of yours, with your little 
erect ears, look as if you had realte 
understood all that I have been sa^^^ 
ing to you — 80 I really think— and 
yet — pour ! pour ! pour ! — [Enter 
Emily.] 

E/n%.— Papa, Miss — — says that 
we have said nil our lessons, and will 
you let us have Tickler to pl|iy with? 

Tickler, — Bow — wow — ^ wow ! -7 
Bow, wow! — Bow! bowl bow!-—' 
[Running up and scampering tqw^tite 
her, and they go away togethenj^.; : 

Browm has cullc^ 
some lobsters, sir— (shows them)*— 
two very nice ones, an4,>a jemftU crab 
— only.fifteenpence the Ipt. 
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vwtfl—biiy ’em. 

Tiy«.— (Enteiing)— Lobstora and 
crabs again I Koally one would tbink 
"that yon had had a aurf^t of them long 
ago, 

Sertftxnt 'Brown eaysi sir, he 
mayn't be able to get any more for 
some time, the wind's so high. ^ ' 
Oh, buy them, of conrso ! 
Breir thing is bought that comes 
here f ThaVs eleven crabs this week 1 

^7/.--What have you got ^here^ 
my Xantippe? 

il'i^.^^lwlBh you would drop that 
odious name. 

iSey— What have you there, my 


nw.— -No, that won’t do cither. 
Well, Fanny, then — what 
have ycJti got there? 

— ^Why, ’tis the new work of 
Mr lilckcns*— Domhey <Sow. What 
an odd name Ibr a tale ! 

— ^Why, how did you get it? 

Mrs (at the par-, 

sonage) |)iaa just got a packet of books 
from town, and has lent ns this^ as it 
is h wet day, till* the evening, and 
they have got lots to read at prosent. 

— ^1 am very much obliged to 

them. 

lll/J*. — So am I, for I want to read 
it &st ; manners, if you please. 

Come, come, Fanny, I really 
want it ; Fve a good deal of cariosity. 

So have I, tool 

Seff. — Well, at any rate, let we 
look at tho plates. 

Wife, — Certainly*; and suppose, by 
the way, as I’ve no letter to write — 
suppose I sit down with yon, and read 
it to you! ’Twill save your eyes, and 
I’m all alone in the other room. 

Seff^-^-Very well. [Madame shuts 
t)ic door ; seats herself on the minia- 
btirc sofa; 1 poke theBre; and she 
begins] Being called away soon 
afterwards on some domestic exi- 

S sho leaves me*-and I read 
yscif. You said that you 
like to know my opinion of 
Mr Dickens’ new atoty, and I read it 
with interest, and^ some care, ’I’is 
exadtly what I had expected ; eon- 
taining Evidence of original ge- 
nItis,»aiiB||Mi^ by many most serious, 
and ni^^piatoly incurable, blemishes. 
IV thing striking me, on per- 
usixig this new performance, is, that 
its author witt^, as it were, from 


amidst a thick theatrical mist. Cursed 
bo the hout^honld say a, sincere atl- 
mirer of Mr Dickens’ |jimiiuN--ttot ho * 
over eht foot Within a theatre, or be« 
came intimate With theatrical people. 
You fancy that every scene, incident^ 
and Character, is conceived with a r 
view to its teUiAg-^rota tho stage* 
This Suggestion seems to me to affords 
a key to most of the nrominenh faults^ 
and deficiencies or Mr Dickens as an 
imaginative writer: the lamentable 
absence of that simplicity and sobriety 
which invest the writings, for in- 
stance, of (^Idsmith with immortal , 
freshness and beauty. With wliat 
truthful tenderness does mch a writer 
depict nature! — how different is his 
treatment ffom the spasmodic, strain- 
ingy. extravagant,* vulgarizing effort', 
of the play-wright ! The one is deli- 
neate and cxquisilbe limning ; the other, 
gross daubing : — tho one faithfully lo- 
presents ; the other monstrously cat i- 
caturcs. This is the case with Mi 
Dickens ; and it is' intolerably pro- 
^oUng that it should be so; for he 
has tho penetrating eye and accurate 
pencil, which — propcrly^isciplined 
and trained — ^might havV produced 
pictures worthy to stand beside those 
of the gi’catcst masters. As it is, yon 
might imagine his sketches to be the 
result ''of the combined simUltancons 
efforts of two artists*-*one the delicate 
limner, tho other the vulgar daubei 
and scene-painter above spoken of 
He has invention and skill enough to 
produce an interesting character ; and 
place hhn in a situation favourable 
lor developing his eccentricities, his 
failings, his excellences — in a nord, 
his peculiarities. Well ; he prepares 
Ills reader’s mind — sots before yon an 
interesting, a moving, a mirth -stir- 
ring occasion, wlien-^bah ! — all is 
ruined ; tho spasmodic straining after 
effect becomes instantly and painfully 
visible ; and the personage before you 
is made to. talk to the level of a thea- 
trical audience, especially pit and gal- 
leiy— and in uiiison/With “ gingcr- 
becr, apples, oranges, and soda- 
water” associations and recollections. 
Let mo give two strUdng instances, 
occurring, at the vOQr opening of 
** Domh^ und Son/’ The first Is the 
colloquy at pp. 3, 4; tho other at 
p. 9. Hke former presents }oa l>i 
Parkol* Peps, a fiishionablc accou- 
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^cl^ur^^and tho ^uiucbte admidng £|*^ ' 
mily medie^ ma^tte o&asioal^Qifig 
a jaomentjurjr. absence of bo^ from 
the chainbei;.oCa lady; dyihg in child- 
bed, Mra I>ombey ; and can any one 
of corteot taete. or feeiing •bear in / 
mind: that occasion^ and ' fail of 
being:, revolted by ' the drivel , put 
into thof mouth of the consulting* 
accouchenr ?^who, when telling Mr 
Dombey/of the mortal peril in 3vhieh 
hur +wife overhead is iying— apolo- 
gises 'to him for apeakiiig of her as 
“ iilw* Grace the Duchess / ” “ J^ady 
Cavdnabyi'' “ The Countess of Dorn- 
i>^.«’**his obsequious companion ac- 
counting for such lapses on the score 
of his “ West End practice.” Is this 
nalhi^? Is it actual life? Anything 
approaching to either V If not, what * 
is it meant for? Wl^, to tickle a 
Christmas audience ft one of the 
minor playhouses!. The other (these 
arc only two ottt of .many) . is the 
character of Hr Chick, an old fool, who 
has a habit of whistling and humming 
droll tunes oil the most solemn occa- 
sions, intemipting and interlarding 
conversatigiyrith “ tol hor^rul^'' 
cobbler mkrew'ASy'* ^^’Rumpti-iddity 
bow, wow^ wow I ”, is it not certain that 
Mr Dickens hero had his eye on Til- 
bury or Bedford enacting the part? 
And for nO other purpose whatever is 
this precious character introduced tlian. 
to hit off this very original peculiarity I 
hVom the same theatric^ habit of 
mind, it happens that Mr Dickens can- 
not carry on his stories in an even, 
straightforward course, but presents 
us with a series of “ scenes 1 ’’-^utterly 
marring the effect and annihilating 
the truthfulness and reality of the 
whole ; e. g, the jarring interruption of 
this story at a touching and interest- 
ing moment-^at the moment of the 
two doctors andMr Dombey’s return to 
poor Mrs Dombey’s death? bed^ when 
the reader feeU .that they are almost 
instantly to witness ber death, by the 
introduction of two tiresome twaddlers, 
reproductions of oid' $tock cHhracters 
of the author, Mra , Chick and Miss 
Tox, whose descriptions and utterly 
irrelevant conversation detain us for 
nearly tlireo pages. At length these 
motley “stagers” — iflmaybeallewed 
the word— are grouped round the poor 
lady’s death-bedr aad me hero 
say, that in my opinion the character 


and situath^Ol^ll^r Dombey arc 
both^exgtu|f&]^^l$!fejiyed, and ai)pear 
to; the of the 

heart; 

Yoking, iheorri^te writer will not 
let : us mjjoyv the^. of grief; ” 

but while we aro^.bendm^ her 

death-bed; our at(entlph m c|||lod off.;, 
to a remarkably interesting ap>* 

propriate circumstance— 
of two of the doctors “ seem |ia the} 
^ silence ^0 be running a race ! V , * e " 

“ “they seem to be racing faster!! ” * 

“ The race, in the ensuing pause, was 
fierce, and furious. The watclres 
seemed to jostle^ and to. trip each 
other up 1 1 ! ” and a moment or two 
afterwards the lady expires, Uflder, 
very moving clreumstances, tonobi^ ^ 
with perfect delicacy and tnithfulneas^'^f 
Would* the intrusion of a sow into a 
lovely flower-garden be more shockingi i 
or disgusting to the beholder? , Agayi. 
in the first page, we are , presented 
to Mr Dombey, gazing withnnulterablc 
filings at his newly-bom son, “ forty- . 
eight minntes of age and Mv'^ickens « 
tastefully suggests the comparison of ^ 
the llttlecreature, which is “somewhat 
crushed md ^otty in his general ef- 
fect 1 1 ” whose mother is at that mo- 
ment in dying agonies iu that very 
room, to “ a muffin^ Which it was es- 
sential to toast brown while it was 
very new ! ! ” And a few. Unes for- 
ward, the posture of the innocent un- 
conscious little being suggests the 
brutal idea of a prizefghfer — his 
“ little fists, curled up and clenched, 
seemed, in his feeble 'lyay*, to bo 
SQUAKINO AT EXISTENCE fpr ; having 
come upon him so unexpectedly ! II ” 
Was ever any thing more monstrous ? 
To find a gentleman of Mr Dickens’ 
great genius, and experience in lite- 
rary compositianffthning in this way, ^ 
is provoking beyond all measure. The 
above abominatious.to be perpetrated 
by him, who at page, seventeen 
pi^esent us with so exquisite a tougK*,; 
as the following:— He is descritttiig.^i; 
the blank appearance, of the disr,;;': 
mantled house, imn^edlatcty after 
funeral of the poor, negl.ected,. 
heart-broken lady. “ The 
buried lady. was awful, in 
frame of ghastly bandages* ; 
gust of wind that rose, broug^^y# : 
ing round thecorner,;jfrom?:th^ 
bouring mews, some fragm^ts bfihe 
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been etrews beftjre'^e 
'was Hi; 

6f whieh were sill! (slea^^g , 
^ WtlS^iieij^bonr^^ and these being 

riil#ayS d^wn by Seine invisible nib- 
tlmblieia to the threshold of the dirty 
':%iitise to let opposite, addressed a 
^dismal eloqnenee to Mr Do|hbey*s 
window.^ fhS/lMiiy-two pages of 
this first nnmber contain very many 
j^Tocativestonnfhvonrableciitte 
^hey bristle all over vdth manner- , 
SnnSi--aljOnnd with grotesque, nn- 
eeeii^y, extravagant comparisons and 
; I^Braonatlon, (one of Mr Dickens’ 

^ wOfly beisetting sitis>-:many of the 
hcOnes contain trnth and hnmonr, 
smothered and lost by prolixity, inci- 
dent and charaCtCT diluted by a tedi- 
ons and excessive minuteness of 
descripti<m; and it is to be feared 
that several of the characters will bear 

o? their predecessors in Mr Dickens’ 
5 >ther stories. Mr Dickens may feol 
-aiif^ 9^ my plainness ; and, in rktim, 

I mnst^" express my feai^ that he is 
' not aware of the extent of injury 
which has been inflicted upon him by 
di^e-koma^e — the flattery of fluent, 
iuoompetent admirers— the miscon- 
* atruedf silence of crlties of experienced 
taste and refinement. Does Mr Dick- 
ens really consider the light hi which 
his writings, contaimbg such faults as 
those above adverted to, roust be 
viewed by the upper and thinking 
classes of society — persons of culti- 
vated taste, of refinement, of pierc- 
ing critical capacity, who disdain to 
enter the little, babbling, vulgar, nar- 
row-minded circles miscallea “ lite- 
rary?^’ 

But I have ^ne. Mr Dickens has 
been magnificently patronised by the 
ii ptiblic, whorr-l being ‘one of them-^ 
^hSfcVe a riglit to speak plainly to, and of 
^ifc 'gi^tleBfefcnwhose writings have so 
chvnlatiofi at home and 
‘ Who has no cxcpse, that 1 

aware of^ for negligence or inat- 
limMou j who ie bound to consider the 
example on the minds of tens 
OC ihotta^da of young and Jnexperi- 
/enced for 

he ohoo^ to tell them — 
tojw^^’retygha^^ as to moral 
ifinorailobjcctorcficct 
f his Writings have, and be not intended 
^lely to provoke, by their amusing 
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as^ and extrava^ 

ghitce; an iead forgotten laiugh. 

I have no BCibonal dcqhidfitanoe with 
Mr M written in an 

impartfhiapJrtt, paying hOihage'toihis 
nndoiibied genius, denouncing his ^ 
literary fhults-<^forhi8 OWfi ]goo 
the adviamtage Of his feaddrB^ and Of 
the literary t^raracter of the'^onfiti^. 

Speaking of the MterAy eh#!^ 
of the country, puts me in miwa' Of the 
intention which I had "ibrmed^ Some 
months ago, df writing all artlblc tjgikm 
the prevalcfit style of Hterafy coin- 
position. May I take #Ais opportunity 
of mhklng a few observations’ flpen 
that subject? And ydt'I tttu^ti'first 
admit, that my own style in w^ng 
this letter is mr more locfse, ahffln- 
cxact, and slovenly, than ought to be 
tolerated in e%en such a letter as this. 
Herein, however, I only imitate Dr 
Whatoly. who, on arriving at that 
part of nis rhetoric” which deals 
with public speaking, starts wdth an 
admission that he himself does not 
possess the qtialifications", the aclinisi- 
tion of which he proceeds to enforce 
upon others. ^ 

The writing of the present [day has 
many distinguishing excellences and 
faults, 'fhe most conspicuous of the 
latter is, perhaps, a want of simplicity 
and steadiness of style. Force — start- 
ling energy — are too tmiforraly aimed 
at by some; others afiTeet contimial 
sarcasm and irony; whatever may be 
the nature of the occasion. One class 
of writers are so priggllhly curt and 
epigrammatic as to throw over their 
lucubrations an uniform air of small 
impertinence: it would be easy to 
point out, 1 think, an Incessant uhis- 
tration.of this ‘‘^sdhoolj” if one may 
nSe the word. Others uniformly affect 
the trenchant and tremendous, wifli 
very, big words, and anful .accumula- 
tions of them*; Some deem to aim at 
a picturesque rtiggedne$s of st 3 de — 
defying ru^ and challehging imita- 
tion. V^ry mfmy writets of all classes 
are so parenthetical and' involved in 
their sentences, that by the time that 
they have got to the-fend df a sentence, 
both they and their readers have for- 
gotten where thej^a^ but from, and 
now the plague they got where they 
are : looking back breathless and dis- 
mayed at a confused of hyphens 
entangled among nli isrorfo of excep- 
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tionSf rmryaticm^^ aiad q^nalidcations. 

a erlevQusoue it ia, 
is daiiy ilhistmtedi and by wariteis, 
who, by^t^earolessnes^hi thra mar- 
ter, do dienisolyiQB inodculable injos- 
iice, rendeiiiiig apparently tdrbid 
dearest possible stream of reasoning, 
marripg the efiect of the most beantt- 
fnl and apposite Ulus^ation, and irri- 
tating and eonfosing the reader* In. 
my opinipn, this fault of our public 
writers is to be traced to the infiuenee 
of Xiord Brougham’s ^le. He has, 
and alwaya^ad, a prodigious command 
of ne^us and ai^osite language, 
always writing or speaking with a 
violent mpeius upon him ; and yet, 
crashing along, his versatile and 
sm^estive faculties hurried him in- 
cessaotiy from one side to the other, 
hither and thither— anticipating t/ns, 
qualifying that, guai'ding against this, 
reserving that— extruding undesirable 
implications and inferences, with a 
sort of wild rapidity and energy — 
adopting ever-varying fanciful equi- 
valent expressions — crowding, in fact, 
a dozen considerable sentences into 
one turbid monster. Yet it must be 
owned, that; in all this ho seldom 
misses his way his original impetus 
cairies him headlong on to the point 
at which he had aimed. Not so with 
his imitators. They start with an 
imaginary equality of force, of ful- 
ness, and variety ;* but forthwith rush 
into a strange higgle-piggledy, helter- 
sholter sort of imposing wordiness, 
equally bewildering and stupifyipg to 
their readers and themselves. No 
man can fall into this sort of fault 
who is habituated to leisurely distinct- 
ness of tliou^t : he will Conceive be- 
forehand with deliberate purpose, and 
that, cmim^poT^bm^ will induce aclear, 
close, and energetic expression of his 
IhoughtSt^preveBtingmisapprehension, 
and convincing even' a strongly pre- 
judiced opponent Shorten your sen- 
tences, gentlemen ; take one tiling 
at a time ; put eveiy tlung in ite 
proper place ; attempt not to put a 
qmrt into a pint pot; do not write in 
such a desperate huriy, nor attempt 
to hit half-a-^'dozen birds with one 
stone. Another prevalent vice is a 
sickening redundancy of classical quo- 
tation and allusion. Many of ,onr 
. newspaper writers, and among them 
some of the very cleverest, cannot 
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contemplate any toj^c which they, 
propose to dlscmir without its sug- 
gesting, as if by a sudden, secret sort 
bf elective affinity, prevleas events and 
occurrenoes of past agesn *\Outtiiinblo 
scrap^.from Virgii, Ovid, 

Terence, Flantus, lai^tiUs, withHheSr 
prose^companlons ; und this, ^too, 'be 
it observed, almost aiwaysiSomufi ;^it 
requires a certain hardihood to' ad^ 
the Greek langtmge in modem eom- 
positicyo. In short, one really thiUks 
himself entitled to infer, from this ex- 
travagant amount of quotation and 
allusion, as well ancient aS modem, 
that its perpetrators are very young : 
red-hot from their oias^cal studies, 
panting to exhibit the extent of their 
acquisitions, the scholarly ease and 
precision with which they can apply 
the most recondite passages and allu- 
sions’ to the fresh occurrences of the 
moment. One is a])t to suspect that 
one great motive for acxiuiring, ex- 
Jending, and retaining knowledge, is 
the simple desire to exhibit the pos- 
session of it. But all this is Very vain 
and foolish. It looks stupidly ridicu- 
lous te persons of experienced judg- 
ment. An occasional and very sparing 
use of this sort of accossqry is always 
desirable, often marvellously graceful 
and happy ; an excess of it decisively 
indicates pedantic puerility, ostenta- 
tion, and a gfievous deficiency of 
strength and originality. It is likely, 
moreover, to have a very unpleasant 
and irritating effect, when apparent 
in popular compositions— in lcadiug or 
other articles in newspapers, - for in- 
stance— viz. on occasions where the 
persons addressed, or at least very 
many of them, do not coniprc^end or 
appreciate the allusion or quotation. 

A really classical turn of mind is 
usually accompanied by too fine and 
con-ect a taste to admit of these eccen- 
tricities and vagaries. The English 
language is a very fine language, my 
friends ; and a very, fine and ram 
thing it is to be able to use it wl&. 
freedom, and purity, and povrer. " 
.pother very censurable 
habit of many of our public Wrffceris -i^, 
theintertardingthcfrcota]qK>8Hi<»[mi^^ 
abominable scraps of French, ^ 

of Italian. Fan^i !— is not this 
insnlt to it^nry, in dealing 
noble language of our coimtoy t . #- ’ 
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tiuis^lrdrfljy’ ofrai?»i*4^g* 
MiBh) newjv 

,Jrt;,ntirfor tt few ’*4*^-^* 

in y*ife«®V 

& both (jf fcoert^ a«. „»« wore 
#t>63adeiot» /^atch-chaUi: ailOaals; 

^■'itooViro^ 

ifteic this ;tiM«e ftWSfen. Twjw-I en- 
«j^[jrftere3* oii 't|i6 sea- 

flioi^ wbiSre they took thdr Beat very 
fy’Hm the * rock next adjoining 
bW '^ch, which I was then oc- 
'“4g. After some tieondderable 
or, Hik gentleman phiduced a 
paper iwnt -MB pocket, and dis- 
«H«^.8ald to hlB faH^'oonipanion— 
“ ’l^at ’an nncomtnon g<^ thing the 
moBb&w is -for the 

lOwitr* cUnssesI ” Second, the worthy 
conble’ v^e walking together, at a 
. sntMeqnent period ol.the' day, laden 
, ,4lth provender fbran open-air InnoW 
‘ww'SaiidwicheB and ablwk bOttle, 

. aha with a matter^ofifeot air, tnmed 

■ Intbibeahtlfnlly disposed msde walk, 

' •having palpable indtda of privacy— it 
belonging, in fact, to the residence of 
a nobleman. My lord's gentleman, 

■ or'gentlematt'a, gentleman, happening 
’ to &eOtthem, (I passing at the time,) 

askoatbefei-with greatponrtesy of man- 
, ner. ff the* were awaSfb ■“ that that was 
“Wen,” replied 
Oiir^al^ mend angnly, and what if 
it ia ? t‘ t?k>aglit an Englishman might 
any whete he pleased in his own 
eoiintnr, phvidedne dMt do (Xny mis^ 
Am: Bnt pme alotig, my dear. 
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4 lHoti|dy-sl 6 My, and I saw no more 
The other occurrence was 

^ " iL as odd, 

fey Jftemoiy; Jdethought 
tfaf "to chores to heair a 

■^yMl^%®.Ot*^^tae‘pteach. 

iidiMMci^Hly"4isiw>se4 
J tfti^weaener^as ad^ress- 

^ptisly, witjiont 
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, eiim^t edge .of the otliel’, and neing 
r^hOThwsnk, with white spote! Thongh 
'..iuoieiy' of this , slight depiuftnro from 
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derichl ooafemfiiJt ocea^ned fe%no 
aOrfelser ibfet I,''^liened.,w;M<h-^<fes 
aM ^dO n' - l a ***“ 

awdte thSt, the fifetastjq;. absurdity 

ol^^e feiiig hsoanfe ifpaisiub . .. < 

*inhe d prf j^ a V TsBfylatloh V hasjast' 
iseep m^n'ft at Southawptop, as.l 
seO by the papqrs, ^ona of, ife. 
cxhlbitionh of t^ldjWi . 

sort of thfeg appears t0.^e to ,.,b^, 
huBs»ia»J»g, to , the .dqtfefey. 
spect of so .fef^^med r«>oo>f : 

tme eminence, lEto, jsir .dqhn Hersjfe^l 
and Dir Faraday,: and <fe0,.,fet5ro 
others, permitting themselves to. w. 
trotted out on svwh j)c^}fes, !Pr.|he 
amusement of tno virtgar,- 
doing so, countenancing , the h^ip|of 
twaddling ninnies who figure on thf sc 
occasions as 'spouters, or patroniging 
listeners to the fluent confident scio- 
• lists of the various ‘‘ sections.” I can 
fanc^;onc of these personages carefuU}" 
bottling np against the day of dis- 
play, some such precious discovery as 
that of “ a peculiar appearance in the 
flame *of a candle l”—w}iich actually 
formed the subject of a .paper at the 
. last meeting; or, “ on Jhrjbain mag- 
netic phenomena attenamg corps ou 
the human foot /’—which latter, after 
astlff debate as to the propriety prpftl)^ 
lishing it, is not, it seeipSi Bit pre^t, 
to edify .the world at largh*. JUe wip}e 
thing is resolvable into a paltry to 
Of lionising, an4 t>eing lionised-j-gl 
enacting the part of prodigies before 
pretty admiring wqpien, and simperihg 
simpletons of the other sex. W, 
efflorescence of tk^ vipious 
which of late years .cqnto»a%, TOW* 
fests itself in the shape of 
imions^ soirees^ co»i?crifl^fca^ wCv^ 
where is to be heard httte olsOitiiau'. 
senile garrulity, the gabble of ignor^t 
eulogy, or virulent envious ^epSecia- 
tipn and Retraction.;, *Xis ntrae that 

mfhe napj^wce at 
the mpetings^f thq A^platipn ; but 
there can, be UUle 
come over in utteij?ig)%^^h4e ^ 
re^ly trifling character i of i those 
miBCtings, miajed;..by-tlm<<TOar,exj 
aggei^aSp^S , theft i ^d; 

(K)rfQspqh4ehtB,m.l^,iOOipjTO 
yoi| confcelve any ihingi P Wp?* 
terous in its w, (hen |!ie.obarte^ 

of tUe,sTOffl-hpat by ,thO,Asso<ptio«,' 



T!Hfi§Pin dema. 

^ologicto &p<!a^n? irefliSreiwW 

sec the 6f “ v?n^fa% tnihe. 

to adopt tu^ ' bitterly-hdinori^tis fan- dp h6sitaiiQAitii/!^bfipi|}^4»i6^i^ 

tho ;n>wi3«-^landing at Black ,S^/^ '* 

Gapg ^lady eacb with his bag ^iing Is there a mania tlie.crdpiM^WPlW^ ■ 
roiMd flifcijf/add himm^^r in hand,4ts- be sewoufely surprisea {f 
l^rsing abputt raj^! tadT iap !-r-cliick ! hear ISir Robert Peel mhke the' aSpye/ 
M^icki dhickl-^nd fondly statement in the next*. ies^ou:,,M 
that thej^ i^e enectually learning, or Parliament, if he met tb®" hpttfe?' 

• teach^g, h‘our or two once nfbro .as Prime Minij^ter ? .4^ 

thud idled awhy r ; ' any thin so, in the session after, ipight 

more 'Ci:kduisitelyabsard? Bah!. all expbet n aim ilar announcement with 
this might l)e habpless and pleasant reference to, the Protestant ^i^uccessidh 
enough, in the way of a holiday re- to the throng, • and thein— but by rip 
ci^aaon for school-boys or girls ; but means to Itop even there-^the epn,- 
fc|ygrave, ' gro>yn-up mcri—peers, version of on** forhi 'of goverritnent. 
l>an^ts, knights, doctors^ F.R.S., from a limited monarchy ipto. a te- 
P.A.S.’s, &c. &c., — the tiling really public. What, in short, .may not be 
doe^ not bear dwelling upon. predicted of such a statesman as Sir 

^ Robert Peel? Who can conceive of 

“ I can have no hesitation, to what- him taking his stand anj^ where f As- 
cver amount of obloquy, or of forfeitr. sisting any body or any thing 
ed fricndsliip, the avowal may expose nfe to a8k^.whdlher the history, 
me, in stating the conclusion, which; country ever saw a m?^ 
anxious and* repeated consideration done so many things,, the imp^r, 
of the state of Irelands has at length priety and danger, of which W had 
forced upon me, (Cftc^rif.) It }s, that- himself uniformly' Wotehand demons 
the time ^as arrived for re-considering strated? Sir Rdbert Peel, has been 
the state of bur relations with Ireland, concerted into a sort of political pillar 
with a view to a repeal of the Legis- of salt— a melancholy instructive ,^e- 
letlve 'lTnlpn botween the twocoun- mento of the evils of unprincipled 
mes, (iSfodr, hear.) I. sce^ no other statesmanship^theformervord^cing 
affe^drite remedy for the ills which used, . not in a vulgar ^4offeriSlve sense^. 
desolate that unhappy country, and but as signifying, simply and. solely, 
think that such a step would also the absence of any fixed or^emhe ofi 
hdppily free England from a burden ^ political action ; or theiaoit Qtjactlmt, 
loUg felt to be .intolerable, {Hear.) I irrespective of principle. J will npt, 

, am fortified in arriving at this result, however, pursue this paibnil and lin- 
by a review of tffe favourable clfects miliating topic further, thaii to express 
produced on Ireland by the measures the deep concern and perplexity ,oc- 
whicb, during the last few years, I casioned to me, toorigst hundreds of : 
have bad the honour to bring forwai d thousands of others, iy the reecrit 
in this* house, and see carried into ef- movements of Sir Robeft Peel* I , 
feet by \he legislature,* {Cheers.) 1 have never thought pr spokep pf IfriOt 
am aware that ‘ this avowal may up even to the prejsent moment, other-^ 
startle seme of the more timid ’(/icar,* wise than with sinceie, respect fol; , 
hear) ot those gentlemen who have spotless personal character,. ari4,,l(p^ 
usually done me the honour to aCt highest admiration of his f 
with me; but an.iraperious sense of and administrajtive qu|iUtie8y;.t^c^ffi 
duty compels to^be Voiupt and scout the'^^ very lalriti^t 
explicit upon tfiis vital question,* against the purity of hjf 
which 1 am Sxpdly resolved to settle the . 8amn ‘time lojidly 
in the way 1 j^roppse ; and' I will, cbnberi4|ih^,i£^axcmQp|^:^^ 
that pur^e,^ av^-' myself- of" fevery such 
means wnteb' the 'ConsdtntiQri plachs . 'v“, 

at thC'* disposal 'df-hbr' hIsJeSty’s re** '^f^]W"hd would riot if 'suchra^wSii^' 

- sponsiWe Wvlserti,^ , , ' ; 

1 claim no credit for proposing this Who' would riot weep if Aiticufl were 
great measure of justice .and mercy, he ? * 



. Things « 

Z 6^ jMt jw>w, that Sir Kobert 
swttftl charactorfstio was the 
idiiiing Wngs, the impropriety aad 
dangtsir of doiag which he had himself 
lS§^ieh«oid« demonstrated; and that 
wd> the i-edectlqa, with Which I yea-* 
tevday concluded the perusal of a me^ 
moraine little document, wlikhrl took 
care to proearve at the time — I mean 
his national manifesto at the general 
election of 1841, in the shape of his 
adfkoss to the electors of Tamworth. 
It now like a plummet to the 
of Sip Kobert Peel’s political 
character ; how conclusively it shows 
the extent to which it hat diverged or 
swelled from the porpcndictdar line of 
right^howmach he haad^^pnrtcd from 
thealidndard which liio had luniself set 
up I What must l>6 lus feeUngs on re- 
onrring to such a dedaration as this ? 

That party,'* fthe Cousorvathe,] 

gentlemen, has been pleased to in- 
trust youT representative with its con- 
fidenee-»(c/(««rr ; ) andf not withstand » 
ing all the remarks that have been 
made at various limes, respecting 
differences of opinion and joalou^^y 
among them, you ikiay deiiend upon 
it that they are altogether withoiU: 
foundation ; and that that parly which 
has paid me the compliment of taking 
my advice, and follow iug my counsel, 
a }fiiii^a>iud compact pa)ty^ among 
^oidoh4kei^doo$^ mt exut tlie 
dtffinrmee of optmoti m retpet I tv thf, 
prmcipk& they mpporty and itn < aun^e 
they may desire to pursue, (f’/wm.) 
Ctenthmen^ I hope 1 havt not abused 
dm coat^dtekie of that great parfyS 
(Loud cheersi) iH I give the elo- 
quent and eininent speaker credit lor 
feelmg a 'sort of twiuge, a pang, a 
spasm, on reading the above. One 
more extract I will give relative to 
the recent conduct of *Sir li. Peel on 
the sttgaf-dutiea “ The questiem 
tmm iSf gentlemen, whether, after tim 
saerldces whieh this eouutry has made 
fo» the^snpprossion of the slave-trade, 
and the abolition of slavery, and the 
glorious results that have eiteacd, and 
are likely to ensue fiom these sacri- 
ffoDS, shall run the lisk of losing 
the benofft of these sacrifio^, niid 
tarmhang for euu* (i^jrforyy by ad- 
mitting tlie Bridsn markets sugar, 


I [Nor# 

the produce of foreign slavery? Gen- 
tlemen, the charootor of this country, 
in respwit tp slavery, is fbus spoken 
(^by one of the most eloquent writers 
^ statjeamen of another country, Dr 
Ghaunitig, of the United States 9^^ 

^ GieaS Britain, loaded with an nn- 
precedented debt, and with a grinding 
taxation, contractod a new debt of n 
huiHli'ed millions of dollaars^ tq giv^^ 
freedom, not to EnglishvMto, but to 
the degraded African. 1 know not 
th^t history records an act so disin- 
terested, so sublime. In the progress 
of ages, England’s naval triumphs will 
%luk into a more and more narrow 
space on the records of our race. This 
moral triumph will fill a broa^, 
brighter page.’ Gmdemm,^* 
cee<led Sirlli&ertTceli “ ^ «« take rare 
that thh ^ Imgfder petge^ be not sullied 
by the admission of shoe sugai into the 
cmnmption ofVus comitn/y by our 
wmecessary eneouragtineni of slavery 
md the shtie-itetdeJ''^ 

Is it not bnmUiating and distress- 
ing to compare these sobtenccs, and 
the lofty spirit which pervades them, 
with tins speech, and the anmus per- 
vading i t, delivered by Sir llobert Peel in 
the House ot Commons, on Lord John 
Hassell’s brmgingin his bill for sully- 
ing this bright page” of Euglish glory? 
Did Sir Kobert Peel, true to jtfiu- 
ciple, solemnly and peremptorily an- 
nounce the refusal of ms assent to that 
cruel, and foolish, and wicked mea- 
sure t X forbear to press this topic, 
also quitting it, with tuo expressiou of 
luy opinion, that tiiat speech alone 
was calcnlatiKl to do libn fearful and 
irreparable injury in public estima- 
tion. It is impoBsibio for the most 
zealous and skilful advocacy to frame 
a plausible vindicatiou of this part of 
Sir Robert Pedl’s conduct. I sincerely 
acquit him of having any sinister or 
impm*e motive ; the fact was, simply, 
that lie found that he had pdaced him- 
self In a dire perplexity and dilemma. 

I think it next to impossible that 
Sir Robert Pool can ever again t>e iu a 
position, even if hfMAosfreff it, to sway 
the destinies of this country, either as 
a primeminister, or by of 

ersonal inilaencB'tuk opinion. Has 
e or has he not done .rightiiy by the 
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Ifreatest pai’ty that ever gay^ ita 
a»d emioblioig support ta a ministi^ ? 
Can he himself, in 1840, ^press the 
hope ” of* 1841, that “ he has 

cQxt^aee of . that groiP 
jMUBty?” If he agaia take parliathe 
debates of Psffliaaient, he will always, 
be, listened to, wimyer may be in 
powers with the interest and attention 
jaeliy due tbVs maeterly aequaintattee 
wkh the eojoduet' of ,the public buai'- 
ness, mdst especiady on. mattens of 
hnanee. Ihaawij|h ndmt involuntary 
shrinking and distruat is<lds advocacy 
ordeitaeaof any oCorng^eatinstitu- 
tUma ]^ly to be received hereafter 
by Mil’ eensisi^nt^ and devoted 
fi’ienda?^ Will tliiy not be prepared 
* to iid the sfde^d yindication of the 
preceding evening, bat th% prelude to 
the next evening’s abandonment and 
denunciation V Is not, in short, the 
national confidence tln^ughly sh^dc- 
eu ? His support and advocacy of 
any gi*eat interest are too limply to ^ 
be received with guai^ded satisfaction 
— as far as they go, a«. lon^ m Htof/ 
continue — not witli . the, entlinsiastic,} 
confidence due to surpassing and 
consistent statesmtaisliip. 

It has soHietimes^ occurred to me, 
in scrutinising his later movements, 
that one of his set purposes was 
finally to . break up the Conservative 
parly, and scatter among it the seeds 
of future disscusioii and difficulty; 
possibly thinking, oonscientiously, that 
in the- state of things which he had 
brought about, th<^fj^n^ued exis- 
teiKJo of a Consiwyafive party with 
definite, points of cohesion, with vis- 
ible a^nowledgcd rallying- points, 
could no longer be beneficial to the 
country. He may ha\^ in his eye 
the formation of another party, willing 
to accept of his leadership, after 
another, general election; of which 
sakl new party his present few adhe- 
rents ai*e to the nucleus. Buti., 
1 do not see how this is to be dpne;^^ 
Confounding, for a time, to all. par- 
ty connexions imd, ^m)>inati<^is as 
have beoh the oocM^ces of the 4aat 
session, of perhaps l|ie last two ses- 
sions, of Parliament, a steady wgtcli^ 
fill eye may already sd% the two gyeat 
parties of the ^ntate-— Liberal and 
Conservatives — rea^jnsting. them- 
selves in conformity with their t 6- 
speetivo views and principles^ 


The Conservati^'o party has; ht "this- ; 
moment a prodfgioM*sti'ength>of hold* ^ 
upon the eopatry^BOt noisy " 

tatious^ bttt.,Eei^ fktd eakidatiBd' to;, 
have ita atiieiiigtlt vapidly^ ihongh 
seci’etly, inereaaed by aliMTOn*tl socea-^ 
ers horn the Liberal: raojES^ on i^ing «, 
sphjt of change beeome nfoleJbdld 
and active, and dkeotifig^itOstejm tox* - 
wards the iwgions of revointi^fc o.iamd - 
democracy. Sir Itobevt Peel’« speechi , 
on resigning office, presented several ' 
features of m alarmidg characteiv 
Beveral of his sentences,, especially 
with i*efcreueo to Ireland, * 

— made, the boldest hold their breath 
]^or a time.** 

Candid persons did not see in Vfj:k&t 
he was doingv the. paltry desii*e to out- 
bid his perplexed successors, but sus- 
pected that he was designedly— ^ad- 
visklly— laying down visible lines of 
eternal separation between Idih and , 
]iia» foi'mer suf^^rters^ rendering, it 
impossible for liim to return to them, - 
or for them to go over to him ; and |;>4 
so at once putting an extinguishei^ > i' 
upon all future dou’fiis and specitlation. 
To.mtdit aj^areit tIi«ti;hQ speech in 
quesMoij^evidenced^an astounding re- 
volution-^ astounding in its sudden- 
ness and violence — of the speaker’s 
political system ; announcing /*£- 
suits, •while other xnen were only 
just beginning to sod the process. 
Will 8ii* lloberfc Peel join Lojrd John 
Russell ? What, serve under . Mm, 
and become a fellow -subordinate^ of 
Lord PalmerstoirsV 1 think not. 
Wliat post would be offered to him ? 
What post would he, the late prime 
minister, consent to fill under his vie-: , 
torious rival ? Will, then, Lord John ^ , 
Russell act under. Sir Robert Peel V 
Mosf certainly-Hftt least in my opi- 
nion — not. What then is to be done, 
in the.event of Sir Robert Peel’s beings . 
willing to resume #fficiai life ? Over 
whom, under whom, tvUh whon^''i9.he . 
to act ? The Conaervativo party haYOi" 
already cleited his successor, 

Stanley, who cannot, who will 
deposed in favour of any onO'^ 
of very splendid talents, of longoAWi? 
experience, of lofty^ersonal eliarae^t, 
of paramount hereditary jMma to M , 
support of the aristocracy, who has / 
neyerndnril^ed consie1;mi€y,btit ralher 
sacrifioiid jWry thmgVj^ pfaia00e(O^i « 



' Thktgain 

Ever dnce ^.accepted U»e leaderaMp 
Aosreat Conservative purty. lie ■ 
"IiaB evinced a profound sense of . 1 ^ 

^ MA/NiiiKaTttani'.a ifTln 


Gen^ol ! ^ [Nov. i84C. 

Hon, VM<iv will assuredly, palsy the 
h^aa <if either the friends or enemies 
of the bei^interoats (rf the country. 


responsibilities and requiyements, ana ^ Christopher, I' draw 

.thwS^ the! ^ f ^‘“t^ ‘ 

whichd Uad,n<^down|)F 

/ii.aare fio also dfAiiirs fapidly 


m respccc 01 j»uuv«vc 
which*^ some,, had formerly doubt^. 
Lord Stanley, then, will cwtinue the 
Couaerva&ve leadey, and Lord John 
BuseSl'ithe ' Liberal leader; and l 
doubt vfrhether any dedeixl® niove will 
be made till after the ensuing gcuOTal 
election. ' W8at wiU be the result of 
it ? AVhat will be the rallying-cnM of 
party? 'What will Sir Robert Peel 
aay to the Tamwigth elec^ f 
■Howeyer these questittns may be 
* answered, t wunld, had I the ptwer, 
speak tmmpet-tongued to our Lon- 
s^^ive ftfends .in every oiunty and 
borongh in the kingdom, and say, np, 
and be doing.” '^are no expense or 
pi^dn, bnt do ft prudendy. _ Use 
every instrument of legitimate mflu- 
eitoi«-fbr’ the stake played for 
* mgn^ ns : the national interesto .evi- 
iviiAmtly marked ont for assault, are 
and they will stand or fall, 
'*^lnd we eiyoy peace, or be.ccdldenwM 
^ to agitation and alfprm, Ui^poii^ ito 
the rwult of the next Gkmval Llec- 


arwiWD w w \»''' '"T” — ^ ■ liif,, 

to a close my seaside sojourn. My 
hours of reUauftten ate numbered. I 
must return to the^biisy seenw of the 
metropolis, and resume my interrupt- 
ed duties. And yon, too, have re- 
turned to the scene of yonr 
the sphere of your honopr^e ^d 
responsible duto. May yourshidow 
never grow.lei^ JPAireat Magal I 
have done;: T^e o^d POstmM, wet 
through in coming over ^0 
wmtfaig ibv *n.y letter, and, having 
finished his. beer, is' fidgeting to. be 

'off. “What! can’t you spare me pne 

'five Minutes moje W’ “ No» sir — iffi* 
possible— I ought to have been at 

‘*"Fsurew^”then, dcar,|D6ri8topber, 
Yonr faithful triend. 

An Quo CoHa'BWuydB. 


Pr 
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KOHL IN DENMARK AND IN THE MARSHES. 


Mr Kohl, the most prolific of mo- 
dem German writers, the most inde- 
fatigable of travellers, is already well 
known to the English public by his 
“ Sketches of the English,” “ Travels 
in Ireland,” and many other publica-r 
tions too nun^erotts to remember. lie 
is a gentleman of marvellous facility 
in travelling over foreign ground — of 
extraordinary capabilities fn the .ma- 
nufacturing of books. AVithin five 
years he has given to the world, hos- 
tages for fame, some thirty or forty 
volumes ; and explored, sociallyj poli- 
tically, scientifically, and jcsthetically, 
North and South Russia, Roland, 
Moravia, Hungary, Bavaria, Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, and wo 
know not how many other countries 
besides. It is as^difiicult to slop 
his pen as his feet. He is always 
trotting, and writing whilst he trots, 
and evidently without the smallest 
fatigue from either occupation. He 
plays on earth the part assigned to 
the lark above it by the poet : he, 

‘‘ Singing, still doth soar ; and, soaring, 
ever singeth.” 

He has already announced a scheme!^, 
that has occurred to him for a com- 
mercial map, which shall contain, in 
various colours, the productions and 
raw materials of every country in the 
■world, with lines appended, marking 
the course they take to their several 


ports of embarkation. AVc shrewdly 
suspect that this gigantic scheme has 
grown out of another, more personal 
and profitable, and already put in 
practice. We could almost swear that 
Mr Ivohl had drawn up a literary map 
on the very same principle, with dots 
for the countries and districts to be 
visited ^ud worked up, and lines to 
mark the course for the conveyance 
of that very raw material, which he 
is eternally digging up on the way» 
in the shape of disquisitions about 
nothing, and moral reflections on every 
thing. Denmark occupies him to-day. 
AVe n ill wager that he is alreadj'- in- 
tent upon woiJxWg out ail article or 
book from neighbouring Norway or 
adjacent Sweden. 

It was remarked the other day by a 
writer, that one great literary fault of 
the present day is a desire to bo “ so 
priggishly curt and epigrammatic,” 
that almost cveiy lucubration comes 
from the furnace with a coating of 
“ small impertinence,” perfectly intole- 
rable to the sober reader. ^If any 
■writer is anxious to correct tliis fault, 
let him take oui\ advice gratis, and 
sit down at once to a course of Kohl. 
So admirable a spinner of long yarns 
from the surliest threads, never flour- 
ished. We have most honestly, and 
perscveringly waded through his eleven 
or twelve hundred pages of close print, 
and we unhesitatingly confess that ■we 
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hdvc never before perused so much, of than Lis cfuntrymeii who stay, at 
which we have retained so little. Does home, it is of so lowly a character 
not every man, woman, and child, in tliat we are by no means disposed to 
days of cheap fares and ever- ^cuss it. *When he adds, however, 
lasting steamers, know' by heart all Wkt he has already earned a kind 
that can be said or sung about “ tones reecptioh from the world, and truslis 
from the sea?” ^ Are they not to. bo to be reckoned amongst the men wlio ♦ 
summoned, at ^ any given mgmout, have been useful, we may be per- 
imder any given circumstances, by mltted to hint, that neither a kind 
your fire at twilight, on your pil- reception nor the quality' of useful- 
low at midnight ? Mr Kohl proses ness will long be vouchsafed to -the 
about these eternal /^iU salt individual who leads confiding but 

water becomes odious — about unfortunate readers a Will-o’-the- 
utorras, till tlioy calm you to sleep— Wisp chase over bogs and moors that 
about calms, till they drive you to have no end, and compels them to 
fury....about winds and w aves, till swallow, diluted in bottles three, the 
your head aches with their motion, draught which might easily have 
We^will not pretend to tell you, found its way into an ordinary phial, 
reader, all the difiercnces that exist That there arc gems in the volumes 
between high marshrland and low cannot be denied ; that they are not 
marsh-land, broad dikes and narrow of the first water, is equally beyond a 
diltos, or to describe the downs and doubt. Scattered over a prodigionis 
embankments which we have seen, go surface, they have not been gained 
whithersoever we may, ever since wo without some difficulty. Those who 
have risen from the perusal of ^r are not able or disposed to turn to the 
Kohl’s book. We will not, because original, will be glad to Icaru from us 
<Mr Kohl hag dealt hardly by us, have .something of the sturdj; Frieslanders 
our revenge upon you. Kay, we could and Ditmarschors, They who have 
not, if we would. The picture is energy and patience enough to over- 
Jumbied in our critical head, as it lies come the prolixity of the author, wU! 
confused in the author’s work, which at least give us credit for some jjer- 
ts as disjointed a labour as ever severance, and appreciate the diffi* 
gnmsled science seeking in chaos for a cuUics of our task, 
sgfstem. Backwards and forwards he Mr Kohl commences his work with 
goes — now up to his head in the a description of the Islands. We will 
mui*ahes, now lighting upon an island, follow the order of the titlepage, and 
disdaining geography, giving the go- begin with the “ Marshes ” and their 
to history, dragging us recklessly brave and hardy inhabitants. The 
through digressions, repudiating any author informs us, with pardonable 
thing like order, and utterly oblivious exultation, that, upon asking a Gor- 
of that beautiful scheme so dear to his man of ordinary education whether 
heart, by which we are to trace the he knew who the Ditmarschers arc, 
natural course of every thing under he was most satisfactorily answered, 
the sun but the narrative of Mr Kohl’s “ Ja wohl ! are they not the famous 
very tedious adventures. peasants of Denmark who would not 

Mr Kohl knows very well wdiat is surrender to the king?” We ques- 
riie duty of a faithful delineator of lion whether many Englishmen, of 
ibreign countries and manners. 11c even an extraordinary education, 
ackiidwledges in his preface, that his w^ould have answered at once so glibly 
^ork is rather a make-up of simple or correctly. To enable them to meet 
. i^arks than a Cjomprehcnsivc dc- the question of any future Kohl with 
sadptbn of the countries named -in promptness and successy we will in- 
' the tiriepogc. This confession is not troducc them at once to this singular 
. * 0 *^ is oftfUi the case — modest ap- race, and give a rapid sketch of their 
merits, but a true country and political existence. 
t,.eatiD|tl6 of small achievements. . It The territory inhabited by the Dit- 
Ihct. As for the eonso- marschers is a small district of fiat 
ioiisory refiec country, stretching along tjie Elbe 

he has at all events proved ^at he and the Eyder, and is about a hun- 
kuows more of ^the lands describes dred miles in length. Its maritime 
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frontier was originally defended by During their long period of practi- 
lofty mounds, which opposed the en- cal independence and freedom, the 
oroachments of the sea ; whilst inland Ditmai’schers governed themselves 
it found protection in an* almost im- like stanch republicans. Their grand 
penetrable barrier of thick woo’d, assembly was the Meende^ to which all 
bogs, lakes, and morass. Tliis bar- citizens were eligible above the age of 
rier constitutes the marshes so mi- eighteen. It met in extraordinary 
nutely described by our author. The cases ,at Meldorf, the capital : but 
Ditmarschers are a people of Friesic commonly seventy or eighty Radge* 
origin ; the name, according to Mr tbere^ or councillors, decided upon all 
Kohl, being derived from Marsch,^ questions of national policy pro* 
Meeresland^ sea-land, and Dith^ pounded to them by the Schlilter^ or 

or Teut^ Deutsche German. In the overseers of the various parishes into 
time of Charlemagne, or his imme- which the district was divided, who 
diate suQcessors, the district was in- generally managed the affairs of their 
eluded in the department of the Mouth own little municipality independently 
of the Elbe, and was known as the of their neighbours. This simple in- 
Conntship of Stado. It was bestowed atitution underwent some modifica- 
by the Emperor Heniy lY., in 1602, tions about the middle of the fifteenth 
upon the archbishops of Bremen, to century, when, in consequence 
be held by them in fief. The Dit- internal dissensions, eight-and-forfy 
marschers, however, were but slippery men were chosen as supreme judges 
subjects; and, maintaining an actual for life. These achtundveertig^' 
independence within their embank- however, bnt little real power. They 
ments, cared little who governed them, net weekly ; bnt on great emergencies 
provided sufficient advantages were they summoned a general assembly, 
offered by tile prince or prelate who amounting to abont 1500 persons, 
demanded their allegiance. In 1186, and consisting of the various council- 
we find them claiming the pro- lors and schluter. This assembly held 
tection of Bishop Valdcmav of Sles- forth in the market-place of the 
wig, the uncle and guardian of Prince capital The masses closely watched 
Valdemar, afterwards known as the proceedings, and when it was 
Valdemar the conqueror; for, “being deemed necessary, called upon one 
grievously worried by the oppressions of their own number to address the 
of the bailiffs of thdir spiritual Lord,” meeting on behalf of the rest, 
they declared a perfect indifference as The peace enjoyed by the Dit- 
to “whether they paid tribute to marschers from without, contrasted 
Saint Peter of Bremen, or Saint Peter strongly with the tumults that were 
of Sles wig.” 'riiey passed from the often experienced within. The an- 
rule of Bishop Valdemar, who was nals of these people inform ns, that 
subsequently cxcomnuinicatod, to that whole families and races were from 
respectively of the Duke of Holstein, time to time swept away by the band 
the Bishop of Bremen, and V aldemar of the foe, and by the violence of party 
II., King of Denmark. When the spirit. The Ditmarschers celebrate 
last-named monarch gave battle to several days as anniveTsariea of vic- 
his revolted subjects at Bornhoved tories. One, ttie Hare day, dates as 
in Holstein, in the year 1227, the far back as 1288, when a party of 
Ditmarschers suddenly united their Holsteiners made an incursion into 
bands with those of the enemy, and the marshes, but were speedily op- 
decided the fate of the day against posed by the natives. For a time the 
the king. They then returned to the two hostile bands watched each other, 
mlo of the bishops of Bremen, stipu- neither willing to attack, when a hare 
lating for many rights and privileges, suddenly started up between them, 
which they enjoyed unmolested during Some of the Ditmarschers, pursuing 
300 years; that is to say, up to the the frightened animal, exclaimed 
year 1559, whilst they yielded little lop I — “Run, run!” The foremost 
more than a nominal obedience to Holsteiners, seeing the enemy ap- 
their spiritual lords, and evinced no proachihg at full sp^, were ttorown 
great alacrity in assisting them in into confosion ; whilst those, bbyad 
times of need. them, hetoing the cry of “ run, run I” 
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took to their heels, and a general rout 
ehstied/ The day of “ ihelting load ” 
is another joyful anniversary. Gerai’d 
yil. of Holstein, endeavouring in 
1300 * to subjugate the country of the 
Ditmarechen, drove the people at the 
crisis of an assault to such extremities, 
that they were obliged to take yefnge 
in a church, which they obstinately 
defended against the Duke’s troops, 
until Gerard, infuriated, ordered the 
leaden roof of the building® to be 
heated. The melted lead trickled 
down on the heads of the Ditinar- 
Bchers, who, finding themselves re- 
duced to a choice of deaths, desperate- 
ly fought their way out, engaged the 
Holsteiners, W'h6m they overcame, 
and who, ignorant of the country, 
were either lost in the intricacies of 
the marshes or drowned in the dikes. 
The forces of a count, a duke, and a 
king, were in turns routed by the 
brave Ditinarsclicrs, who have not 
yet forgotten the glory of their ancic^-t 
peasantry. In 1559, however, they 
ceased to gain victories for celebra- 
tion. In that year Denmark and the 
Duchies united to subdUe the small 
but very valiant nation. They mar • 
tshalled an army of twenty-five 
thousand picked men, whilst the 
. Ditinarsclicrs could with difficulty 
collect seven thousand. John Kant- 
5!an commanded the allied army. 
Ho captured Meldorf, set fire to 
the town, pursued the inhabitants 
in all directions, and destroyed the 

f reater number whilst they were nobly 
ghting for their liberties. Utterly 
beaten, the Ditmai-schers submitted to 
their conquerors. Three of the clergy 
proceeded to the enemy, bearing a 
letter addressed to the princes as 
“ The Lords of Ditmarsehen,” and 
offering to surrender* their arras and 
ammunitions, together with all the 
trojphies they had ever won. A gene- 
ral capitulation followed : not wholly 
to the disadvantage of the people, 
since* it was s^lipulatcd that none but 
A native of the country should hold 
immediate authority over it. At first 
the land was' divided amongst the 
govereigus of Denmark, Holstein, and 


SIcswig; bitt in 1773 it was finally 
ceded in full fo the Danish monarch; 
together with part of Holstein, by the 
Duke of Sollies wig-llolstein, (after- 
wards Grand-Duke of liussia,) in 
exchange for Oldenburg and Dclmen- 
horst. The Ditmarschers, at the pre- 
sent hour, enioy many of their former 
privileges : they acknowledge no dis- 
tinctions of rankj they have their 
forty- eight Supreme Judges (the an- 
cient schliiter) under the name of 
Vogtc or overseers, and may, in fact, 
be regarded as one of the best sam- 
ples of republicanism now existing in 
the world. 

Thus much for their history. Of 
their far-famed dikes and sluices, of 
the marsh- lands and downs which 
their embankments inclosed, much 
more may be, said, for Mr Kohl de- 
votes half his work to their considera- 
tion. We will not fatigue the indul- 
gent reader by engaging him for a 
survey. The land is distinguished by 
the inhabitants by the terms r;rest and 
marsch: the former being the hilly 
district, the l^itter the deposits from 
the sea : — the one is woody in parts, 
having heath and sand, springs and 
brooks; the other is fiat, treeless, 
lieathless, with no sand or spring, but 
one rich series of meadows, intersected 
in every direction by canals and dikes. 
Far as the eye can reach, it rests upon 
broad and fertile meads covered with 
grazing cattle ; whilst from the teem- 
ing plain stand forth farm-houses in- 
numerable, raised upon vrurten^ or 
little hillocks, some ten or twelve feet 
above the level of the land, for secu- 
rity against constantly recurring in- 
undation. All external appliances 
needful for the establishment .arc 
elevated upon these heights, whoso 
sides are, for the mostpart, covered 
with vegetable gardens, and here and 
there with flowers and shrubs. The 
houses have but one story ; they are 
long, and built of brick. For protection 
against the unsteady soil, they are 
often supported by large iron posts 
projecting from the sides, and looking 
like huge auchors. There are few 
villages or hamlets in the marshes. 


Mr Kohl fixes the date of the "molted lead ” day at 131 P, forgetting that 
Margaret, the Semiramis of the North, in whose reign the event occurred, did not 
I’eign in Denmark until about 1375. She died in H12. 
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inhabitants arc iiofr. gregarious, 
but prefer the independence of a per- 
fectly insulated abode. The “thresh- 
old right” is still so strictly main- 
tained amongst them, that na ofTicer 
of police dare enter, nnporraitted, the 
house of a Ditmarscher, or arrest 
him within his own doors. 

The roads in the mai'shes, as may- 
be supposed, arc, at times, almost 
impassable; riding is therefore more 
frc(}ucut than driving or w'alking, 
although many of the more active 
marshers accelerate their passage 
across the fens by loaping-poles, 
which they employ with w’onderful 
dexterity. The women ride always 
behind the men, on a seat fastened to 
the crupper. As the dikes lie higher 
than the meadows, they prove the 
driest road for carriages and passen- 
gers ; but they are not always open to 
the traveller, lest too constant a 
traffic should injure the foundations. 
The carriages chiefly used are a species 
of land canoe. They are called A'dr- 
wa<jen^ and are long, narrow, and 
awkward. On eitliei* side' of the 
vehicle, chairs or ocats swing loosely. 
No one chair is large enough for the 
two who occupy it, and who ait with 
their knees closely pressed against the 
seat which is before them. 

The process of gradually reclaiming 
new land from the waves is some- 
what curious. As soon as a sufficient 
amount of deposit has been throwm 
up from the sea, outguards, or break- 
waters, called hi'yfter are immediately 
erected. Within the breakwater there 
remains a pool of still water, which 
by degrees fills up with a rich slime 
or mud called slick. As soon as the 
dick has attained an elevation suffi- 
cient to be above the regular level of the 
high waves, plants styled “ iluellcr" 
appear, and are soon succeeded by 
others termed Drucknieder^ from the 
tendency of their interlaced roots and 
tendrils to keep down the soft mud. 
In the course of years, the soil rises, 
and a meadow takes the *place of 
the former stagnant ])OoL As these 
new lands arc extremely productive, 
often yielding three hundred-fold on 
the first crop of rape-seed, sixty to 
oighty fold on barley, and from thirty 
to forty on wheat, their possession is 
over a subject of great dispute. For- 
merly the diking and embankments 


were undertaken by companies; but at, 
present they are in the hands of the 
Danish government, which makes all 
necessary outlay in the beginning, and 
appropriates whatever surplus may rc^ 
main upon the original cost to future 
repairs and to the aid of the general 
poor fflnd. Some slight idea ma!y be 
formed of the enormous expense in- 
curred in the construction and main- 
tenance of these dikes, when we state 
that the Datjchieller dike alone cost 
ten thousand dollars for one re- 
cent reprd'r. Ninety thousand dol- 
lars w'cre one* summer spent in 
building embankments around re- 
claimed land, now valued at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, thiia 
showing a clear gain of sixty thousand 
dollars by the undertaking. The em- 
bankments arc generally from fifteen 
to twenty feet high. When the nature 
of the soil upon which they arc raised 
is considered, together with the scar- 
efty of wood on these low Jands, it 
-will not be difficult to understand 
that constant labour is needed ta 
prevent, the land from being under- 
mined by the sea, and that it in 
only by unremitting industry, and con- 
stant attention to the condition of the 
breakwaters and dikes, that the ene- 
my can at all be kept at bay. 

The clangers that are to be encoun- 
tered, and the laborious efforts that 
must be made for subsistence at home^ 
train the Frieslaudcr of the marshea 
and islands for the perils of the deep, 
wdiicli we find him encountering with, 
a brave and dogged resolution. The 
islanders, especially, are constantly 
engaged in the wdialc and other fish- 
eries. In the islands visited by, Mr 
Kohl, the greater number of the men 
w ere far away gn the seas, aud their 
wives and daughters conducting the 
business of their several callings; 
some tending cattle, some spinniu^^ 
others manufacturing gloves. Seals 
abound upon the coast, and are caught 
by sundry ingenious devices. A fisher 
disguises hinisc4f in a seal-skin, aud 
travels up to a troop of these sea 
monsters, imitating, as far as he 19 
able, their singular movements and 
contortions. When fairly amoagst 
them, he lifts the gun which has been 
concealed beneath his bod^% and'shoottf 
amongst the herd. Ir dls6overSd 
asleep a seal is sure to be caught, '^fbr 
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bis Blmnbers are sound. Conscious 
of his weakness, Phoca stations a 
patrol at some little distance from his 
ooueb, and an alarm is given as soon 
as any man appears. At certain 
seasons of the year vast ilodcs of 
ducks light upon the islands, and arc 
caught chiefly by the aid of’ tame 
'decoy-birds, who mislead the others 
into extensive nets spread for the 
visitors. One duck- decoy er wi|l catch 
twenty thousand birds in the course 
of a summer ; the soft down obtained 
from the breast of one species is the 
djder down. The season begins in 
September and lasts till Christmas. 
Hamburg beef is duo to the locali- 
ties we speak of. One of the large 
meadow districts already mentioned, 
is said to fatten eight thousand head 
of oxen yearly, who, at their death, 
bequeath to the world the far-famed 
dainty. 

The islands visited hy our auth^* 
a,re those lying in that part of the 
North Sea which the Danes call Ves-^ 
terhafei^ or the western harbour, and 
which extends close to the- shores 
from the mouth of the Elbe to Jut- 
land. Of these the most noted are 
Syltoe, Eoehr, Amrum, Komcc, and 
Pelvorn. Around them lie many ex- 
cellent oyster-beds — ^royal property, 
and yielding an annual income of 
twenty thousand dollars. 'The people 
inhabiting these islands are . said to 
be of Friesic origin : they certainly 
wei^e colonists from Holland, and they 
still exhibit many peculiarities of the 
ancient Friesic stock. They are clean, 
neat, simple, honest, and moral. Few 
establishments for the punishment of 
culprits arc to be found either in the 
^ands or on the marshes. As late 
as the fifteenth and sixteenth century, 
in cases of homicide the accused was 
dpomed to walk over twelve burning 
ploughshares. Great crimes seem 
unknown to-day ; and the practice of 
leaving house- doors unbarred and un- 
locked upon the wide and desolate 
marshes, testifies not a little to the 
generahhoncsty of the people. 

Mr Kohl talks a whole boxfnll of 
balaam about the identity of the islaii- 
ders and Hib English. In the first 
place, be Insists that and Hor- 
sa were gentlemen of Friesic extrac- 
tion 5 and secondly, ho compares them 
to a spuituoiis liquor : thirdly, he ar- 


gues on the tbpic like a musty Genfii^ 
bookworm, who has travelled no 
further than round his own room, and 
seen no more humanity than the grubby 
specimen his looking-glass once a- 
week, at shaving time, presents to him. 
What authority has Mr Kohl for this 
Friesic origin of Hengist and Horsa? 
Is thci'c a port along the Elbe and the 
Weser, or on the coasts of Jutland 
and Holstein, which docs not claim 
the honour of having sent the brothers 
out ? Is not the question as difficult to 
decide, the fact as impossible to arrive 
at, as Homer’s birthplace ? But sup- 
posing the hypothesis of Mr Kohl to 
be true, he surely cannot be serious 
when he asserts, that the handful of 
men who landed with the brothers in 
Britain, have transmitted their Friesic 
characteristics through every succeed- 
ing age, and that these are discernible 
now in all their pristine vigour and 
integrity. Can he mean what he 
says? Is he not joking when he puts 
forward the “ rum” argument? A 
little of that liquor, he says, flavours 
a bowl of puheh. Why shouldn’t a 
little Friesic season the entire English 
nation with the masculine force of the 
oldTeutonIcFrieslanclers? Why should 
it ? If Hengist and Hoi*sa supplied the 
rum, who, we arc justified in asking, 
came down with the sugar and lemon? 
If the beverage be milk-punch, who 
was the dairyman ? Those are ques- 
tions quite as apt as Mr Kohl’s, not a 
whit more curious than his illustra- 
tions. The points of identity between 
the Fricsl'ander and the Englishman 
are maivellous, if you can but see 
them. The inhabitants of the marshes 
and islands are grave, reserved, and 
thoughtful ; so arc the English ; so, 
for that matter, are the Upper Lusa- 
tians, if we are to believe Ernst Will- 
komm ; so are \ good many other 
people. The marshers have an eye ta 
their own interests ; so have the Eng- 
lish. This is a feature quite peculiar 
to the marshers and the English. It 
may be*called the right eye, every 
other nation possessing only the left. 
Of course, Mr Kohl is perfectly blind 
to his interests, in publishing the pre- 
sent' work : yet he is Friesic too I From 
the Frieslanders we have inherited our 
“ English spleen.” How tnany years 
have we been attributing it to the much 
maligned climate ? We are starched 
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and stiff ; so are the islanders. The 
marshers dress a May king and queen 
at a spring festival. Wq know some- 
thing abont a May queen at the same 
blessed season. If these frere the 
only instances of kindred resemblance, 
onr readers miglit fail to be convinc- 
ed, after all, of the truth of the Friosic 
theory. These doubts, if any linger, 
shall be removed at once. One morn- 
ing a Frieslandcr carefully opened 
Mr Kohl’s ^oor, and said, I am 
afraid there is a house on fire.” Kohl 
joshed forth and found the building in 
flames; which incident immediately 
reminded him — he being a German 
and a philosopher — of the excessive 
caution of the Englishman, which, 
under the most alarming circum- 
stances, forbids his saying any thing 
stronger than “ I believe,” “ I am 
afraid,” “ I dare say.” Verily we 
“ liclieve,” we arc “ afraid,” we “ dare 
say,” that Mr Kohl is a most incorri- 
gible twaddler. One more peculiarity 
remains to be told. They keep gigs 
in the marslios. There are ** gentle- 
men ” there as well* as in England. 
Ai’e there none elsewhere ? 

The customs of the Ditmarschers 
could not fail to be interesting. That 
of the Fenstem or Windowing is ro- 
mantic, and perilous to boot. At 
dead of night, when all good people 
are asleep, young gallants cross the 
marshes and downs for miles to visit 
the girls of their acquaintance, or it 
may be the girl of fairest form and 
most attractions. Amved at the 
house, they scale the walls, cuter a 
window, and drop into the chamber 
of the lady, who lies muffled up to'thc 
chin on a bed of down, having taken 
care to leave a burning lamp on the 
table, and fire in the stove, that her 
nocturnal callers may have both light 
and warmth. Upon the entrance of 
her visitor, she politely asks him to be 
seated— his chair being placed at the 
distance of a few feet from tlie bed. 
They converse, and the conversation 
being brought to an end,, the gallant 
takes his departure either by the door 
or window. Some opposition has been 
shown of late to this custom by a few 
over-scrupulous parents ; but the 
fathers who are bold enough to jmt 
bolts on their doors or windows, are 
certain of meeting w'ith reprisals from 
the gallants of the district. The Fen- 


stem is subject to certain laws and re" 
gulations, by which those who prae* 
tisc it are bound to abide. Anothe^ 
curious custom, and derived like the 
former from the heathen, was the 
dance performed at the churching of 
w^omen np to the close of tho last 
centvry — the w^oman herself wearing a 
green and a red stocking, and hopping 
upon one leg to church. Tho Friesic 
women arc' small and delicately form- 
ed: tlicir skin, beautifully soft and 
white, is protected most carefully 
against .the rough atmosphere by a 
mantle, wdiicK so completely covers 
the face, that both in winter and sum- 
mer little can be seen beyond the i^es 
of the women encountered in the open 
streets. The generally sombre hue of 
the garments renders this muffling the 
more remarkable ; for it is customary 
for the relatives of those who are at 
sea to w'car mourning until the 
return of the adventurers. Skirt, 
•boddicc, apron, and kerchief, all arc 
dark; and the cloth which so 
jealously screens tho head and face 
from the sun and storm, is of the 
samc'melancholy hue. 

The churchyards testify to the fact, 
that a comparatively small number 
of those who, year after year, proceed 
on their perilous expeditions, return 
to die at homo. The monuments 
almost exclusively record the names 
of women — a blank being left for that 
of the absent husband, father, or 
brother, whose remains are possibly 
mouldering in another hemisphere. 
Every device and symbol sculptured 
in the churchyard has reference to the 
maritime life, with which they are all 
so familiar. A ship at anchor, dis- 
masted, with broken tackle, is a 
favourite imrage, whilst the inscription 
quaintly corresponds with the sculp- 
tured metaphor. It is usual for the 
people to erect their monumentsdqrmg 
life, and to have tho full inscriptions 
written, leaving room only for the 
date of the decease. In tho island of 
F(rhr and elsewhei-e, the custom still ' 
prevails of hiring women to make 
loud lamentations over the body^ as 
it is carried homewards and deposited 
in the earth. The churches are plain 
to rudeness, and disfigured with the 
most barbarous wood carvings of , 'Onr 
Saviour, of saints, and popes. These 
rough buildings are, for the most part^ 
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of grea>t antiquity, and traditions tell 
of their having been brought from 
England. There can be no doubt 
that British missionaries were here 
in farmer days. At the time of the 
lieformation, the islanders refused to 
ohange their faith ; but once converted 
to Lutheranism, they have remained 
stanch Protestants ever since, and 
maintain a becoming veneration for 
their pastors. The clergy are natives 
of the islands, and therefore well 
acquainted with the Frics'le dialect, 
in which they preach. Their pay is 
necessarily small, and is mostly raised 
by the voluntary contributions of the 
parishioners. As may be supposed, 
the clergy have much influence over 
the people, especially on the smaller 
islands, where the inhabitants have 
but little intercourse with strangers. 
Temperance societies have been esta- 
blished by the pastors. Brandy, tea, 
and cofiee, came into general use 
throughout the islands about a cen-t^ 
tury ago, and ardent di inking was in 
vogue until the interference of the 
clergy. The Ditmarscliers especially, 
who were allowed to distil without 
paying excise duties, carried the vice 
of drunkenness to excess ; but they 
are much improved. 

The greatest diversity of languages, 
or rather of dialects, exists in the 
islands, arising probably from tho 
fact of Friesic not being a written 
language. 'J'hc dialect of the furthest 
west approaches nearer to English 
than any other. The people of Amrum 
are proud of the similarity. They 
retain the fh of the old Icelandic, and 
have a number of words in which the 
resemblance of their ancient form of 
speech to the old Anglo-Saxon English 
is more apparent than in even tho 
Danish of the present \lay ; as, for 
instance, Ilu mani mile'i How many 
miles? jBmdi/rMm, bridegroom ; theenk^ 
think, &c. In many of tho words 
advanced by Mr Kohl, that gentleman 
evidently betrays an unconsciousness 
'of their being synonymous with the 
modem Danisli ; and, therefore, strik- 
ingly inimical to his favourite theory 
of the especial Friesic descent of the 
Engllsli people and language. Little 
or nothii^ is known of tho actual 
geographical propagation of the old 
Friesic, At present it is yielding to 
the Danisli and the Low German in 


the duchies of Slcswig and Holstein. 
Many namos are still common amongst 
the people, „which seem to have do-* 
scended from the heathen epoch, aud 
which ^ 0 , in fact, more frequently 
heard than the names iu the lioman 
Calendar,” met with elsewhere. Des^ 
Edo^ Haje^ Pave^ Tete^ are tho names 
of men ; Tat^ Alantje^ Ode^ Sietj^ 
are those of women. None of them 
are known amongst any other people. 
Much confusion exists with respect to 
the patronymic, there being no sur- 
names in use in many of tbo islands.. 
If a man were called Tete^ his son 
Edo would be Edo Teles ; and then, 
again, Tat^ the wife of the Edo^ would 
bo Tat Edos, aud his son JJes, Dcs 
Edos ; whilst JJes's son Tele would be 
7ete J)es\ and so on in the most 
troublesome and perplexing oombi-. 
nations. 

The Fi ieslanders, like other northern 
nations, are superstitious, and they 
have a multitude of traditions or sagas, 
some of them very curious and inte- 
resting. We must pass over these 
instructive myths — always tho rarest 
and most striking portion of a people’s 
history — more cursorily than wo could 
wish, and cite a few only of the most 
peculiar. The island of which 
is the richest in remains of hooyen^ 
the celts of heathen heroes, I'^c., lays 
claim to the largest number of Miir- 
chen. The most characteristic of all 
is that of de Manniyfuel^ the “ colossal 
ship,” (or world,) which was so large 
that tho commander was obliged to 
ride about the deck in order to give 
his orders : the sailors that went aloft 
as boys came down greyheaded, so 
long a time having elapsed whilst 
they were rigging the sails. Once, 
when the ship was in great peril, and 
the waters wci'e ' running high, the 
sailors, disheartened by their pro- 
tracted w^atching and labour, threw 
out ballast in order to lighten the 
vessel, when, lo ! an island arose, and 
then another, aud another still, till 
land was formed — the earth being, 
according to the sailors’ notion, the 
Bccondiiry formation. Once— many 
ages afterwai'ds — when , the Maw- 
niyfud was endeavouring to pass 
through tho Straits of Dover, tho 
captain ingeniously thought to have 
the side of the vessel, nearest Dover, 
rubbed with white soap, and hence 




the whiteness of the cliffs at Dover. 
The achievements recounted of de 
MamwjfueX are endless. • The follow- 
ing explanation of the formation of the 
Straits of Dover is found in«a Friesic 
saga: — Once upon a time, a queen 
of England, the laud to the west of 
the North Sea, and a king of Den- 
mark, the land to the east of the 
North Sea, loved each other, and 
plighted troth ; but, as it happened, 
the king proved faithless, and left the 
poor queen to wear the willow. Eng- 
land was then joined to the Continent 
by a chain of hills called Honeden ; 
and the queen, desiring to wreak ven- 
geance on her false wooer and his 
subjects, summoned her people around 
her, and setting them to work for 
seven years in digging away these 
lulls, at the end of the seventh year 
the waves puslicd furiously through 
the channel that had been. dug, and 
swept along the coasts of Friesland 
and Jutland, drowning and carrying 
away 100, OpO persons. To this very 
hour the Jutland shores yearly trem- 
ble before the fi\tal vengeance of the 
slighted queen. The Frieslandcrs are 
so wedded to this marvellous geologi- 
cal myth, that they insist upon its 
historical foundation. In some ver- 
sions 700, in others 7000, in others 
again, even 700,000 men arc said to 
have been employed in this gigantic 
undertaking. 

Another allegorical saga is the nar- 
rative of the share taken by the man 
in the moon in the matter of the daily 
ebbing and flowing of the sea. His 
chief, or indeed only occupation, 
seems to be to pour water from a 
huge bucket. Deing somewhat lazy, 
the old gentleman soon grows weary 
of the employment, and then he lies 
down to rest. Of course, whilst ho 
is napping, the water avails itself of 
the opportunity to return to its ordi- 
nary level. 

The constellation of the Great Bear, 
or Charles’s Wain, 43, according to 
the Frieslandcrs, the- chariot in which 
Elias and many other great prophets 
ascended into heaven. There being 
now-a-days no individual sufficiently 
pious for such a mode of transit, 
it has been put 'aside, with other hea- 
venly curiosities, its only office being 
to carry the angels in their nocturnal 
excursions throughout the year. 'I’he 


angel who acts as driver for the night, 
Axes his, eye steadily upon the centre 
I>oint of the heavenly arch, (the polar 
star,) in order that the two stars of 
the shaft of the chariot may keep in 
a straight line with the celestial focus. 
The rising and setting of the sun is 
thus explained : — A host of beautiful 
nymphs receive the sun beneath the 
earth in the western Iieinispherej 
and cutting it into a thousand parts, 
they ihake of it little air balloons, 
which they sportively throw at the 
heavenly youths, who keep guard at 
the eastern horizon of the earth.' 
The gallant band, not to be outdone 
by their fair antagonists, mount* a 
high ladder, and when night has veiled 
the earth in darkness, toss back the 
golden balls, which, careering rapidly 
through the vault of heaven, fall in 
glittering showers upon the heads of 
the celestial virgins of tlic west. The 
children of the sky, having thus di- 
a’crtcd themselves through the night, 
they hasten at, dawn of day to collect 
the scattered balls, and joining them 
into one huge mass, they bear it upon 
their ^shoulders, mid singing and 
dancing, to the eastern gates of hea- 
ven. The enchanting rosy light which 
hovers round the rising orb is the I’e- 
flection of the virgins’ lovely forms, 
who, beholding tlicir charge safely- 
launched upon its course, retire, and 
leave it, as wo see it, to traverse the 
sky alone. 

Tlje following exquisite tradition 
connects itself with that brief season 
when, ill the summer of the far north, 
the sun tarries night and day above 
the horizon. All-fader had two faith- 
ful servants, of the race of those who 
enjoyed eternal youth, and when the 
sun had done its first day’s course,"^ 
he called to hftn Demmarik^ and said, 

“ To thy watchful care, ray daughter, 

I confide the setting sun that 1 have 
newly created; extinguish its light' 
carefully, and guard the precious 
flame that no evil approach it.” And ■ , 
the next morning, when the sun was 
again about to §egin its course, he 
said to his servant Koitey “ My son, 
to thy trusty hand I remit the charge 
of kindling the light of the sun I have ' 
created, and of leading it forth on Its ^ 
way,” Faithfully did the childH^n 
discharge the duties assigned to them. 
In the winter they carefully guarded 
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ihe light, and laid it early leap into Denmark, whither Mr Kohl, 

1^'rest, and awakened Jt to life again in his forty-fonrth volume of travels, 
^tiiCdv at a late hour ; but, as the spring summons us, and whither we must 
land summer advanced, they suffered * follow him, although the prosaic gen- 
the glorious dame to linger longer in tleman is somewhat of the earth, 
the vault of heaven, and to rejoice earthy, after the blessed imitations 
the hearts of men by the brightness we have had, reader — ^youandwe — of 
of its aspect. At length the time ar- the eternal summer's day faintly em- 
rived when, in our northern world, bodied in the vision of that long 
the snn enjoys but brief rest. It bright day of the far north ! 
must be up betimes in the morning Should any adventurous youth sit 
to awaken the flowers and fiuit to down to Mr Kohl’s volume on 
life and light, and it must cast its Denmark, and, half an hour after- 
glowing beams across the mantle of wards, throw the book in sheer dis- 
night, and lose no time in idle slum- gust and weariness out of the win- 
ber. Then it was that Dentmarik^ for dow, swearing never to look into it 
the first time, met Koite face to face again, let him be advised to ring the 
as she stood upon the western edge bfell, and to request Mary to bring it 
of heaven, and received from the back again with the least possible 
hands of her brother- servant the orb delay. Having received it from the 
of light. As the fading lamp passed maid of all work’s horny hand, let 
from one to the other, their eyes met, the said youth begin the book again, 
and a gentle pressure of their hands but, as hi^would a Hebrew Bible, at 
sent a thrill of holy love through their the other end. He may take our 
hearts. Ho eye was there save that word for it there is good stuff there, 
of the AlUfader^ who called his ser- in spite of the twaddle that enconn- 
vants before him, and said, “ Ye tered him erewhile at Hamburg, 
have* done well; and as recompense, Mr Kohl has been won by aldermanic 
I permit ye to fulfil your respective dinners in the chief city of the Han- 
charges conjointly as man and wife, seatic League, as Louis Philippe was 
Then, Demmarih and Koite^ looking touched by aldermanic eloquence and 
at each other, replied — “ Ho, All- wit in the chief city of the world, and 
Ihderl disturb not our joy; let us he babbles of mercantile operations 
remain everlastingly in our present and commercial enterprise, until the 
bridal state ; wedded joy cannot heart grows sick with fatigue, and is 
equal what we feel now as betroth- only made happy by the regrets which 
ed!” And the mighty grant- the author expresses — just one hour 

ed their prayer, and from that time after the right time — respecting his 
they have met but once in the year, inability to enlarge further upon 'the 
when, during four weeks, they greet fruitful and noble theme of the mone- 
each other night after night ; and tary speculations of one of the richest 
then, as the lamp passes from one to and most disagreeable communities of 
the other, a pressure of the hand and Europe. 

a kiss calls forth a rosy blush on the Before putting foot on Danish 
fair cheek of Demmarih which sheds ground, Mr Kohl is careful to make 
its mantling glow ovel all the hea- a kind of solemn protest touching 
yens, Koite^s heart the while thrilling Germanic patriotism, lest, we pre- 
with purest joy. And should they sume, he should be suspected of talc- 
tarry too long, the gentle nightingales ing a heretical view of the question at 
of the AlUfader have but to warble issue at the present moment between 
Laish tudrUck^ laish iudrikh! 6/nkI the Sleswig- Holstein provinces and 
Giddy ones, giddy ones ! take heed 1 ” the mother- country Denmark. It is 
to chide them forward on their duty, not for us to enter into any political 
With a lovelier vision, reader! w'e discussions here, concerning matters 
coidd not lekve you dwelling upon of internal government which are no 
the rugged but, to the heart’s core, more business of ours than of his Ma- 
tliorowghly poetic Frleslander. Let jesty Muda Hassim, of the island of 
,us leave the gentle Dcmmarik and Borneo ; but we must confess our in- 
deyoted Koite to their chaste and ability to understand why such a ter- 
hcavcnly mission, and with a bound rifle storm of patriotic ardour has so 
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fiuddenlj burst forth intGermany, re- 
specting provinces which, until recent- 
ly, certainly up to the time when the 
late king gave his people the nnasked- 
for boon of a constitution,.were per- 
fectly happy and contented under the 
Danish rule, to which they had been 
accustomed aome five orrsix hundred 
years.* It is only since the assembly 
of the states was constituted, that the 
Slcswig Holsteiners have l>ecn seized 
with the Germanic furor — a malady 
not a little increased by the inflam- 
matory harangues of needy dema- 
gogues, and the pedantic outpourings 
of a handful of professors stark- mad 
on the subject of German liberty. If 
there is one thing more absurd than 
another, upon this globe of absurdity, 
it is the cant of “ nationality,” “ free- 
dom,” “ fatherland,” “ brotherhood,” 
&c. &c., which is dinned into your 
ears from one end of Geriijany to the 
other ; but which, like all other cants, 
is nothing but so much wind and* 
froth, utterly without reason, stamina, 
or foundation. We should like to ask 
any mustached and bearded youth 
of Heidelberg or Bonn, at any* one 
sober moment of his existence, to 
point out to us any single spot where 
this boasted “ nationality” is to bo 
seen and scanned. Will the red- 
capped, long-haired Burseh tell us 
when and where we may behold that 
“ vaterland ” of which he is eternally 
dreaming, singing, and drinking ? 
Why, is it not a fact that, to a Prus- 
sian, an Austrian or a Swabian is an 
alien? Does not a Saxe- Coburger, a 
Hessian, and -any other subject of any 
small duchy or principality, insist, 
in his intense hatred of Prussiai that 


the Prussians are no Germans at an ; 
that they have interests of their own, 
opposed to those of the true German 
people ; and that they are as distinct 
as they arc selfish ?' You cannot 
travel over the various countiies and 
districts included under the. name of 
Gciguany, without learning the tho- 
rough insulation of the component 
parts. The fact is forced upon you 
at every step. Mr Kohl himself be- 
longs to none of the states mentioned. 
Ho is a native of Bremen — one of tbe 
cities of that proud Hanseatic League 
which certainly has never shown an 
enlarged or patriotic spirit with refer- 
ence to this same universal vater- 
land.” Arrogant and lordly republics 
care little for abstractions. They have 
a keen instinct for their own material 
interests, but a small appreciation of 
the glorious ideal. We ask, again, 
where is this all pervading German 
patriotism ? 

AVe have said that Mr Kohl is a 
great traveller. We withdraw the 
accusation, lie has written forty odd 
volumes, but they have been com- 
post'd, every one of them, in his snug 
stube, at Bremen, or wheresoever else 
he puts up, under the influence of 
German stoves, German pipes, and 
German beer. A great traveller is a 
great catholic. His mind grows more 
capacious, his heart more generous, 
as he makes his pilgrimages along 
this troubled earth, and learns the 
mightiness of Heaven, the mutability 
and smallness of things temporal. 
Prejudice cannot stand up against the 
knowledge that poiu's in upon him ; 
bigotry cannot exist in the wide 
temple he explores. The wanderer 


* In the year 1060, the diffei'ont estates of Dennfark made a voluntary sur- 
render of their rights into the hands of their sovereign, who became by that act 
absolute : it is a fact unparalleled in the history of any other country. to the 
year 1834, this unlimited p9wer was exercised by the kings, who, it must he said 
to their honour, never abused it by seeking to oppress or enslave their subjects* 
In the year 1834, however, Frederic VI., of his own free will and choice, esta- 
blished a representative government. The gift was by no means conferred ih 
consequence of any discontent exhibited under the hitherto restrictive system. > 
The intentions of the monarch were highly praiseworthy ; their wisdom is not so 
clear, as, under the new law, the kingdom is divided into four parts — ^1. The. 
Islands; 2. Sleswig; 3. Jutland; 4. Holstein; each having its own provxpcial 
assembly. The number of representative.s for the whole country amounts to X!?17- 
Each representative receives four rix-dollars a-day (a rix-dollar is for 

his services, besides his travelling expenses. The communication between the 
sovereign and the assembly is through a royal commissioner, who is ollbwe^ to 
vote, but not to speak . — Sea Wkeaton^s Ifistovff of Scandinavia, 
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“ffeols himself new-bom,” as he learns, Kohl, the German provinces of Lief- 
with his ej^es, the living history of land, Esthonia, and Courland. All 
every new people, and compares, in the industry^ and enterprise of the 
bis judgment, the lessons of his ripe Belgians come simply from theirTeu- 
manhood with the instruction imparted tonic bloyd ; the treasures of the 
in his confined and straitened youth. Danish king must be looked for 
Ifitmaybcsaidthattolearnanevvlaii- in the German provinces of Sles wig 
guage is to acquire a new mind, >^diat and Holstein. This is not all. Gcr- 
is it to become acquainted, intimately man literature and the German tongue 
and face to face, with a new people, enjoy advantages possessed by no 
new institutions, new faiths, new ha- other literature and language. Eng- 
bits of thought and feeling ? There lish universities arc “ Stockenglisch,” 
never existed a great traveller w^ho, downright English ; the French are 
at the end X)f his wanderings, did not quite Frenchy ; the Spanish are solely 
find himself, as if by magic, released Spanish; but German schools have 
of all the rust of prejudice, vanity, taken root in every part of the earth, 
self-conceit, and pride, ivhich a nar- At Dorpat, says Mr Kohl, German 
row experience engenders, and a small is taught, wTitten, and printed; and 
field of action so fatally heaps np. therefore the’ German spirit is diffused 
We will venture to assert that there throughout all the Russias. At Kiel 
is not a monkey now caged np in the the same process is going forw'ard on 
:ioological gardens, w^ho would not — behalf of Scandinavia. The Slavo- 
if permitted by the honourable Society nians, thc^Italians, and Greeks, are 
— return to his native woods a better likewise submitting, noleiis volen.% to 
and a wiser beast for the one long . the same irresistible influence. The 
journey he has made- Should Mr very same w’ords may be found in M. 
Kohl, wc ask, behave worse than an Michelet’s book of “ The People,” 
imprisoned monkey ? Wc i)ardon M. — only for German spirit, read French. 
Michelet when he rants about laThelh Mr Kohl proceeds in the same easy 
Fram:e^ because we know that the ex- style to announce the rapid giving 
cited gentleman — eloquent and scho- w^ay of the Danish language in Den- 
larly as he is — is reposing eternally in mark and the eager substitution of 
Paris, under the drapeau^ which fans his own. He asserts this in the teeth 
nothing but glory into bis smiling and of all those Danish writers who have 
complacent visage. When John Bull, started up within the last fifty years, 
sitting in the parlour of the “ Queen’s and who have boldly and wisely dis- 
.Head,” smoking his clay and swal- carded the pernicious practice (origi- 
lowing his heavy, with Bob Yokel nating in the German character of .the 
from the country, manfully ex- reigning family) of expressing Danish 
claims, striking Bob heartily and notions in a foreign tongue. He as- 
jollily on the shoulder, “D— nit. Bob, sorts it in the teeth of Mrs Howitt 
an Englishman will whop three and of the German translators, whom 
Frenchmen any day!”' we smile, but this lady calls to her aid, but who 
wo are not angry. Wc feel it is Ibc have very feebly represented that rich 
beer, and that, like the valiant Miche- diction and flexible stylo so remark- 
let, the good man knows no better, able in the Danish compositions re- 
Send the two on their travels, and ferred to, and so much surpassing the 
talk to them when they come back, power of any other northern tongue. 
Well, Mr Kohl has travelled, and has Wc should do Mr Kobl injustice if 
come back; and he tells us, in the wc did not give his reason for regard- 
year of grace 1846, that the crown- ing the Danish language as a thing 
jewel in the diadem of France is Al- doomed. He was credibly informed 
sace, and that the Alsatians are the that many fathers of families were in 
pearls amonjgst her provincialists — the habit ofpromising rewards to their 
the Alsatians,^ b<y it understood, being children if they would converse in 
a German'.pebplei and, as far as re- Gennan and not in Danish! Hear 
port goes, the heaviest and stupidest this, Lord Palmerston! and if, on 
that'** vateriand” can claim. Tho hearing it, you still allow the rising 
only tme gems in the Autocrat’s crown generation, at our seminaries, to ask 
arttV ‘ according ^ to the enlightened for du pang and du bur^ and to r(i- 
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c<?ive tbem with, it be, a silver 
medal for proficiency, the consequences 
be on your devoted head ! 

Denmark has been Comparatively 
but little visited by the stranger. She 
offers, nevertheless, to the intiquary, 
the poet, and the artist, materials of 
interest which cannot be exceeded in 
any other district of the same extent. 
Every wood, lake, heath, and down, 
is rich in historical legends or mythi- 
cal sagas; every copse and hill, every 
cave and mound, has been peopled by 
past supci^stitiou with the elf and the 
sprite, the ellefolh and nissen. Her 
history, blending with that of her 
Scandinavian sisters, Norway and 
Sweden, is romantic in the exheme — 
whether she is traced to the days of 
her fabulous sea-kings, or is read of 
in the records of those who have 
chronicled the lives of her sovereigns 
in the middle ages. The country it- 
self, although flat, is ptcturesqiie, 
being thickly interspersed with lakes, 
skirted by, and embosomed in, luxu- 
riant beccli woods; whilst ever and 
anon the traveller lights upon some 
ancient ruin of church or tower, pa- 
lace or hermitage, affecting, if only 
by reason of the associations it awa- 
kens with an age far more prosperous 
than the present. The existence of 
the Danish people, as a nation, has 
been . pronounced a miracle. It is 
hardly less. Small and feeble, and 
surrounded by the foreigner on every 
side, Denmark has never been ruled 
by a conqueror. Amid the rise and 
fall of other states, she has maintained 
her independence — now powerful and 
victorious, now depressed and poor, 
but never succumbing, never submit- 
ting to the stranger’s yoke. Her pre- 
sent dynasty is the oldest reigning 
European familJ^ It dates back to 
Christian I. — himself descended in a 
direct female line from the old kings 
of Scandinavia — who, as Duke of 
Oldenburg, was chosen king by the 
states in 1448. . 

A good account of Denmark and 
the Danes is yet wanting. It may 
bo collected by any honest writer, 
moderately conversant with the lan- 
guage and history of the country. We 
fear that hir Kohl will not supply the 
literary void, if we are to judge from 
the one volume before us. Others 
^re, however, to follow ; and as our 


author is immothodJcal, he may haply 
return to make good imperfections, 
and to fill up his hasty sketches. 
We cannot but regret that ho should 
have passed so rapidly through the 
Duchy of Holstein. Had he followed 
the highw^ays and byways of the 
province, instead of flitting like a 
sw'aflow — to use his own words— 
over the gi-oimd by means of the 
newly- opened railroad through Kiel, 
his “ IVavcls ” would surely have 
been the better for his trouble. In- 
stead of pausing where the most vo- 
latile would have been detained, our 
author satisfies, himself with simply 
expressing his unfeigned regret at 
being obliged to pursue his journey, 
consoling his readers and himself with 
the very paradoxical assertion that 
W'c are most struck by the places, of 
which we .see least ; since, being aU, 
of us more or less poetically disposed, > 
we permit the imagination to supply 
the deficiencies of experience ; — an ar- 
gument winch, we need scarcely say, 
if carried to its fullest limits, brings 
us to the conviction, that he who 
stays at homo is best fitted to describe 
the countries the farthest distant from 
bis fireside. Surely, Mr Kohl, you do 
not speak from knowledge of the fact I 
In his present volumes, Mr Kohl 
refers oqly passingly to the subject of 
education in Denmark. He rcmaiks 
that the national schools far surpassed 
his expectations. He might have 
said more. For the last thirty or 
forty years, we believe, it has been 
rare to meet with the commonest 
peasant who could not read and write ; 
a fact proving, at least, that Den-, 
mark is rather in advance than other- 
wise of her richer neighbours in car- 
rying out the educational measures 
which, of Jiite years, have so largely 
occupied the attention of the various 
governments of Europe. No one in 
Denmark can enter the army or iiavy< 
who has not previously received his, 
education at one or other of the miU? 
tary academies of the "country. The 
course of study is well arranged. It 
embraces, besides the classics, mo- 
dern languages, drawing, and exer^ 
ciscs both equestrian and gyipnastic», 
The academies themselves are imdet 
the immediate direction of the best 
military and naval officers in the aer- 
vice. For the education of the 
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plQ^ two or tlirec schools are provided 
in every village, the masters receiving 
a slnali salary, with a house and 
certain perquisites. In 1822 the sys- 
tem of Bell was introduced in the 
elementary public schools, and since 
that period it has been generally ad- 
hered to. , 

Our author speaks with natural 
surprise of the small number of Homan 
Catholics he encountered in the Danish 
States. The Papists have no church 
or cliapel ihrongbont the kingdom ; 
indeed, with the exception of the pri- 
vate chapel of the Austrian minister, 
no place of worship. We were aware 
that such was the fact a few years 
ago; we were scarcely prepared to 
find that Home, who has been so 
busy ill planting new shoots of her 
faith in every nook of the known 
world, is still content to have no re* 
cognition in Denmark. Heavy penal- 
ties arc incurred by all who secede to 
lie Romish church. In Sweden a , 
change to Roman Catholicism is fol- 
lowed by banishment. This severity, 
we presume, must be ascribed to state 
policy rather than to a spirit of in- 
tolerance, for Jews and Christians of 
every denomination are permitted the 
freest exercise of their faith. Since 
the year 1521, the era of the Refor- 
mation in Denmark, the religion of 
the country has been Lutheran. The 
Danish . church is divided into five 
diocese^, of which the bishop of 
Zealand is the metropolitan. His 
income is about a thousand a-ycar, 
whilst that of the other prelates varies 
from four to six hundred. The funds 
of the clergy are derived principally 
from tithes; but the parish ministers 
receive part of their stipend in the 
form of offerings at the three great 
annual festivals. UntiMately, there 
existed much lukewarmness on all 
religious questions. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years, however, a new 
impulse has been given to the spiritual 
mind by the writing and preaching 
of several Calvinistic ministers, who 
have migrated from Switzerland and 
established themselves in Copenhagen, 
Their object has been to stop the ro- 
O'eations which, until their arrival, 
enlivened the* Sabhath-day. They 
have met >ith more success in the 
htoerctoes than amongst the people, 
trob now, as formerly, assemble on the 


green in front^of the village church at 
the close of service, and pursue their 
several pastimes. 

Mention Ls made in Mr Kohl’s 
volume, of the ch|jrchyards and ce- 
metries he visited in his hasty pro- 
gress. Compared with those of his 
own northern G-ermany, the Scandi- 
navian places of bui'ial are indeed 
very beautiful. The government has 
long since forbidden any new inter- 
ments to bo made within the churches, 
and many picturesque spots have, in 
consequence, been converted into ce- 
metrics. In tho immediate vicinity 
of Copenhagen there are several*; but 
the essence of Mr Kohl’s plan being 
want of arrangement, he makes no 
mention of them for the present. One 
of these cemetrics, the Asststemkirke-- 
gaard^ outside the city, has an unusual 
number of fine. monuments, with no 
exhibitions of that glaring want of 
taste so frequently met with else* 
where. The village chm'chyards are 
bright, happy-looking spots, which, 
by their cheerful aspect, sbom to rob 
the homes of the dead of all their 
natural gloom and desolation. Every 
peasant’s grave is a bed of flowers, 
planted, watched, and cherished by a 
sorrowing friend. At either end of 
the seven or eight feet of mound 
rises a wooden cross, on which fresh 
wreaths of flowers appear throughout 
the summer, giving place only to the 
“ eternals ” which adorn the grave 
when snow mantles its surface. A 
narrow walk, marked by a line of 
box, incloses eveiy mound ; or, not 
nnfrequently, a trellis- work, tastefully 
entwined of twigs and boughs. The 
resting-places of the middle classes 
are surmounted by a tablet, not, as 
in our churchyards, rigidly inclosed 
witbiu impassable palisades, but 
standing in a little garden, where 
the fresh-blown flowers, the neatly 
trimmed beds, and generally the gar- 
den-bench, mark that tho spot is 
visited and tended by the .friends of 
those who sleep below. Hither 
widowed mothers' lead their chil- 
dren, ^on the anniversary of their 
father’s death, to strew flowers on 
his grave, to hang up the wreaths 
which they have wound ; but, above 
all, to collect the choicest flowers that 
have bloomed around him, which 
must henceforth deck, until they 
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perish, tlie portrait ot the departed, 
or some relic dear for hfs sake. We 
have watched the rough work-worn 
peasant, leading by the hand his lit- 
tle grandchild, laden with flowers and 
green twigs to fre^cn the gi'ave of a 
long- absent helpmate; and as we 
have remarked, we confess not with- 
out emotion, feeble infancy and feeble 
age uniting their weak efforts to pre- 
serve, in cleanliness and beauty, the 
one sacred patch of earth — we have 
believed, undoubtingly, that whilst 
customs such as these prevail, happi- 
ness and morality must be the peo- 
ple's lot ; and that veiy fearful must 
be the responsibility of those who 
shall sow the first seeds of discord 
and dissension amongst the simple 
peasantry of so fair a land ! 

The cathedrals of Denmark are of 
great antiquity. Those of Kibe, of 
yiboig in Jutland, of Lard, llingsted, 
and Koeskilde, in Zealand;* all date 
from the end of the eleventh, or the 
beginning of the twelfth century; 
since which remote period, in fact, 
no churches of any magnitude have 
been erected. Koeskilde is one of the 
oldest cities in the kingdom In the 
tenth century it was the capital. Ca- 
nute the Great may be considered as 
the originator and founder of its ex- 
isting cathedral, which was complet- 
ed in the year 1054. It has occa- 
sionally undergone slight repairs, but 
never any material alteration. The 
edifice is full of monuments of the 
queens and kings of the ancient race 
of Valderaar, as well as of those of 
the present dynasty. Some of the 
earliest sovereigns are inclosed within 
the shafts of the pillars, or in the 
walla themselves; a mode of sepul- 
ture, it would appear, as honourable 
as it is singular, since we find amongst 
the immured the great Svend J^irid- 
.sen, and other renowned and pious 
benefactors of the church. In front 
of the altar is the simple sarcophagus 
of Margaret, the great queen of 
Scandinavia, erected by her succes- 
sor, Eric the Pomeranian. The 
queen is represented lying at full 
length, with her hands devoutly 
folded on her breast. At this sar- 
cophagus our author lingers for a 
moment to express sentiments which 
would have brought down upon him 
the anathemas of the good John 


Knox, could that pious queen- hater 
but have heairi them. Mr Kohl de- 
fies you to produce, from the number 
of royal ladies who have held supreme 
power in the world, one instance of 
inadequacy and feebleness. Every 
where, he insists, examples of female 
nobility and strength of character are 
found linked with the destinies of 
kings who liavo earned for themselves 
no better titles than those of the 
fainiant and the simple. The style/ 
of Koeskilde cathedral is pure Go- 
thic ; but in consequence o? the addi- 
tions which the interidr has received 
from time to time from kings and 
prelates, that portion of the edifice is 
more remarkable for historical inte- 
rest than for purity of style or archie 
tectural beauty. One incident in 
connexion with this building must 
not be omitted. When Mr Kohl 
quitted the' cathedral, ho offered his 
cicerone -a gratuity. The man re- 
spectfully declined accepting even 
^the customary fees. The reason 
being asked of a Danish gentleman, 
the latter answered, that the man was 
a patriot, and proud of the historical 
monuments of his country ; it would 
be degradation to take reward from a 
stranger who seemed so deeply inte- 
rested in them. One would almost 
suspect that this honest fellow was a 
verger of Westminster Ahhey I 
The church of St Kiind, at Odense, 
was erected in honour of King Knnd, 
murdered in tlic year 1 100 in the 
church of St Albcn, at Odense. The 
bones of the canonised were immurad 
in the wall over the altar. Many 
sovereigns have been iuteiTed here. 
Indeed, it is a singular fact that the 
respective burial-places of every Chris- 
tian king of Denmark, from the'^ear- 
licst times ug to the present day, are 
traced without the slightest difliculty ; 
whilst every heathen sovereign, of 
whom any historical record remains, 
lies buried beneath a mound within 
sight of Seire, the old heathen capital 
of the country. St Kund’s church. is 
of Gothic architecture. Amongst tha^ ^ 
many paintings that decorate 
walls is one of a female, known ^ 
Dmdserinden^ or “ The Dancer.” 
She is the heroine of a tradition, mci 
with under slightly modified fqn^ 
in various parts of Denmark. li is 
to the following effect ;-rA yo\mg 
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lady, of noble family, went accom- generally attacftied to each presonta- 
panied by her mother to a ball ; and jtion, obliges them to live in their sti/t 
being an indefatigable dancer, she de- for a certain number of weelcs an- 
clared to her parent, who bade her nually. The practice of founding 
take rest, that she would not refuse institutions for ladies of noble birth 
to dance even though a certain gen- has risca naturally in a country where 
tleman himself should ask her as a family is every thing, and wealth is 
partner. The words were scarcely comparatively small : where it is es- 
nttered before a finely dressed youth teemed less degi-ading to live on royal 
made his appearance, held out his bounty than to enter upon ai]|^occnpa- 
hand, and, with a profound obeisance, tion not derbgatory to any but noble 
said, “Fair maiden, let us not. tarry.” blood. The system of pensioning in 
The cnth^iastic dancer accepted the Denmark is a barrier to real na- 
proifered land, and in an instant was tional prosperity. Independence, self- 
with the moving thrpng. The music, respect, every consideration is lost 
at that moment, seemed inspired by sight of in the monstrous notion, that 
some invisible power—tho dancers it is beneath a high-born man to earn 
whirled round and round, on and on, his living by an honourable profession, 
one after the other, whilst the stand- Diplomacy, the army, and navy, are 
ing guests looked upon all with dread the three limited careers open to the 
horror. At length, the young lady aristocracy of Denmark; and since 
grew pale — blood gushed from her the country is poor, and the nobility, 
mouth— she fell on the flobr a corpse, in tlicir pride, rarely or never enrich 
But her partner*, (we need not say themselves by plebeian alliances, it 
■who he was,) first with a ghastly follows, of course, that a whole host 
smile, then with a ringing laugh,'- of younger brothers, and a countless 
seized her in his arms, and vanished array of married and unmarried patri- 
with her through the floor. From cians, must fall back upon the bounty 
that time she has been doomed to of the sovoreigir, administered in one 
dance through the midnight hours, shape or another. The Church and 
until slip can find a knight bold Law arc made over to the middle 
enough to tread a measure with her. classes. To such an extent is pride 
Eogarding the sequel, however, there of birth carried, that without a title 
are a number of versions. no one can be received at Court. In 

' Mr Kohrs volume adverts cursorily order, therefore, to admit such as are 
to the many institutions still existing excluded by the want^pf hereditary 
in Denmark, which owe their origin rank, honorary but the most absurd 
to the days of Homan Catholicisifi, titles arc created. “ Glatsraaxl^^ 
and have been formed upon the model “ Cmifercncermd^'' Councillor of State, 
of Catholic establishments. Several Councillor of Conferei|pc, cany with 
Fr'Ohcnstifts^ or lay nunneries, arc still them no duties or responsibilit^s, but 
in being. 3|ipy are either qualifica- they obtain for their possessors the 
tions of soiw ’ancient monastic foun- right of entne^ otherwise unattainable, 
datiqn, or they have been endowed In Germany, the titles of the people, 
from time to time by roykl or private from the 'under-tnmpike-keeper’s- 
munificence. Each house has a lady assistant’s lady, up to the wife of the 
superior, w]io is either chosen by the lord Vith a hundred tails, are amusing 
king or queen, or succeeds to the * enough. They have l^een sufficiently 
office by right of birth— some noble ridiculel^ by Kotzebue { but the dis- 
familics ha^ng,^ In return for large tinctions of Denmark go far beyond 
endowments, a perpetual advowson them. A lady, jvhose husband holds 
for a danghfer of thp^hdu^e. At these the rank of major (and upwards) in 
Froken^tfU\ pone bnt'kidies of noble the army, or of captain (and upwards) 
birth can obtdin ^^fowsbjp^/ As a in the navy, or is of noble birth, ia 
large numbcl' of «uch jhoble. ladies are * styled a Frue;. her daughter is born a 
far from weiittbyi a ^oken: but the wife of a private 

and a.tpodei^lie are no sjpjall individual, with no blood worth the 
advanw^.^: ;5 Sl^ cobilanf tei^nc^ naming . Ml her veins, is simply Ma~ 
tW |s npt incuifibent dame^ .and her daughter's Jomfrue. 

bntare Yonihi^t as easily "pUlfdown Qit). 
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raltar as the prejudice vAich maintains 
those petty and frivolous ‘distinctions. 
It is highly diverting to witness the 

E "il distress of Mr Kolfl at hearing 
of noble birth addressed as Frue 
Bra!ie^ Frue Rosen/ifanfls^ instead of 
by the sublime title of Gnaditje Frau^ 
eternally in the mouths of his own 
title-loving countrymen. It is singu- 
lar, however, that whilst the Danes 
arc so tenacious of ‘honorary ai>pella- 
tions, they are without those constant 
quantities, the ron and de of Germany 
and France. The Sture^ the Axe^ the 
Trolh^ and the other nobles who, for 
ages, lived like kings in Denmark, 
w^ere without a prefix to their names. 
Grcm and JSaron are words of com- 
paratively modern introduction. 

There are about twenty high fiefs 
in Denmark — the title to hold one of 
these lordships, which bring with them 
many important privileges, being the 
possession of a certain amount t>f land, 
rated at the value of the corn it will 
produce. The owners arc exempt 
lioin all payment of taxes, not only 
on their fiefs, but on their other lands : 
they have the supervision of officials 
in the district : are exempted from 
arrest or summons before an inferior 
court, to which the lesser nobility are 
liable ; and they enjoy the right of 
appropriating to their own use all 
treasures found under the earth in 
thcii* lordships. - Next to those come 
the baronial fiefs ; then tlie stamme- 
hmer^ or houses of noble stock, all 
rated according to various measures 
of corn as the supposed amount of 
the land’s produce; all other seats or 
estates arc called Gaarde^ Courts, or 
Godacr^ estates. The country resi- 
dences of the nobility are strikingly 
elegant and tasteful. They are sur- 
rounded by lawns and parks in 
the English fashion, and often con- 
tain large collections of paintings and 
extensive libraries. Along the tipper 
corridors of the country residences of 
the nobility are ranged large wooden 
ehes.ts, (termed Kister,) containing the 
household linen, kept in the most 
scrupulous order. Many of these 
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Khter are extremely ancient, and 
richly carved in oak. Every peasant 
family, too, has its Kiste^ which holds 
the chief place in the. sitting-room, 
and is filled with all the treasure, as 
well as all the linen, of the household. 
Amongst other lordly structures, Mr 
Kohl visited Gjisseffelt^* ncarNestned 
in Zealand. It was built in 1540 by 
Peter Oxe, and still stands a perfect 
representation of the fortresses of the 
time. Jts fosses yet surround it — the 
draw'bridgcs are unaltered : and, round 
the roof, at equal distances, aro the 
solid stone pipes from which boiling 
Avater or ])itch has often been poured 
upon the heads of the assailants be- 
low. Ill the vicinity of this castle is 
jjrcf/entncd^ the princely residence of 
the Counts MoUkc. The Moltke are 
esteemed the richest family in Den- 
mark. Their, ancestors having muni- 
ficently endowed several lay nunneries, 
the eldest daughter of the house is 
born abbess- elect of the convent of 
uysstelfelt : the eldest son is addressed 
always as “ His Excellence.” The 
splendid gardens, the fine collection 
of antiiputies, the costly furniture and 
appointments that distinguish the 
abode at Bregcntned send Mr Kohl 
into ecstasies. He is equally charmed 
by the sight of a few cottages ac- 
tually erected by the fair hands of 
the noble daughters of the House of 
Moltke. The truth is, Mr Kohl, 
republican as he is, is unequal to the 
sight of any thing connected with 
nobility. I'hc work, of a noble hand, 
the poor daub rqwesenting a royal indi- 
vidual, throws him immediately into a 
fever of excitement, and ,^oms his 
reader to Avhole pages of the most 
prosaic clo(iuencc. 

The condition of the peasantry of 
Denmark is dei^pribcd as much better 
— as indeed it is — than that of the 
labourers of any other country. If 
there is no superabundance of wealth 
in Denmark, there is likewise no evi- 
dence of abject poverty. The teims 
upoii which the peasants hold their 
farms from the lauded proprietors are 
by no means heavy ; and their houses*' 


* Whilst in this neighbourhood, Mr Kohl should have explored the Gunderlelr 
Wood, where stone circles and earth mounds arc yet cai‘cfully preserved/marking, 
the site of one of the principal places of saerifico in heathen times. wysselfeltf 
a lay nunnery exists, founded as recently as the year 1799. 
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tlieir manner of dressing, and tlieii* 
merry-makings, of themselves certify 
that tlich* position is easy, and may 
well bear a comparison with that of 
their brethren of other countries. 
■\Vithin the last twenty years, great 
improvements liavc been cftcctecl hi 
agriciiUiiro, and the best English 
machines are now in commdii use 
amongst the labourers. 

' Upon the moral and political con- 
dition of the Danish people i\t large, 
we 'will postpone all rctlections, until 
the appearance of Mr Kohl’s reiiiaiu- 
ing volumes. We take leave of vo- 
lume one, >vith the hope that the 
sequel of the work will faithfully fur- 


nish such inte Asting particulars as the 
readers of Mr Kohl ha\ e a right to 
demand, and he, if he be an intelligent 
traveller, has it in his power to 
mipply. We do not say that this 
first instalment *ls without interest. 
It contains by far too much dosifl- 
tory digression ; it has more than 
a sprinkling of German prosing and 
egotism : but many of its pages may 
be read 'udth advantage and instruc- 
tion. If the work is ever translated, 
the translator, if he hope to i>lcaso 
the English reader, must take his i)eu 
in one hand and his shears in the 
other. * 


LOUD MjaTCALFu’S GOVEUNMENT OF JAMAKJA. 


The death of Lord Metcalfe ex- 
cited one universal feeling — thp.t 
his country had lost a statesman 
W'hom she regarded with the highest 
admiration, and the warmest gratitude. 
The Times^ and the other puWic jour- 
nals, in expressing that feeling, could 
only give a general and abridged me- 
moir of this great and good man. 
Every part of his public life — and that 
life commencing at an niinsually early 
period — stamj)s him with the reputa- 
tion of a statesman endowed in an 
eminent degree with all the qualities 
which would enable him to discharge 
the most arduous hud responsible 
duties. Every part of it presents an 
example, and abounds iu mate- 
rials, from which public men may 
derive lessons of the most practical 
wisdom, and the soundest rules for 
their political conduct. Ills wliole 
life should be portrayed by a faith- 
ful biographer, who had an intimate 
acquaintance with all the peculiar 
circumstances which constituted the 
critical, arduous, and responsible cha- 
racter of the trusts committed to him, 
and which called for the most active 
exercise of the great qualifies which 
lie possessed. . That part of it Avhieh 
"was passed in administering the gov- 
ernment of Jamaica, is alone selected 
for comment in the following pages. It 
is a pare,' short indeed as to its space, 
but of ^umcient duration to have justly 
e^litled him, if ho had distinguished 
lumself by no other public service, to 


rank abiougst the most eminent of 
those, who have regarded their high 
intellectual and moral endowments as 
besiowed for the purpose of enabling 
them to confer the greatest and most 
enduring benetits on their country, and 
who have actively and successfully 
devoted those qualities to that noble 
purpose. 

No jiLst estimate of the nature, ex- 
tent, and value of that service, and of 
those endowments, can be formed, 
without recalling the peculiar diflicul- 
ties with which Lord Metcalfe had to 
contend, and which he so successfully 
shrmoimted, in administering the 
government of Jamaica. 

The only i)art of colonial society 
known in ICngland, consisted of those 
West Indian proprietors who were 
resident here. They were highly edu- 
cated — their stations were elev ated — 
their wealth was great, attracting at- 
tention, and sometimes offending, by 
its display. It was a very prevalent 
supposition, that they constituted the 
whole of what was valuable, or 
wealthy, or respectable m West Indian 
colonial society ; that those who were 
resident in the colonies could have ho 
claim to either of these descriptions; 
and that they wejre the mere hired 
managers of the properties of the 
Wcst^Indiaus resident in England. 
This notion was entertained by the 
goveniinent. The hospitable invita- 
tions from the West Indians in Eng- 
land, which a Governor on the eve of 
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liis departure for his coiony accepted, 


served to impress it strongly on lus 
mind, lie proceeded lo his goveru- 
ineut with too low an estimate of the 
character, attainments, respec^ahilit}’', 
and property of tliose who composed 
the community over whom he was to 
preside. The nobleman or general 
officer on whom the government had 
been bestow'ed, entered on his adminis- 
tration, familiar, indeed, with the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, and with 
what Mr Burke calls “ her imperial 
character, and her imperial rights,” 
but little acquainted with, and still , 
less disposed to recognise, the rights 
and privileges of the Colonial Assem- 
blies, although those assemblies, in 
the estimation of the same great au- 
thority, so exceedingly resembled a 
pai’liament in all their forms, func- 
tions, and powers, that it w'as impos- 
sible they should not imbibe some 
idea of a similar authority. Things 
could not be otherwise,” he adds ; “ and 
English colonies must be had on those 
terms, or not had at all.” He could not, 
as Mr Burke did, “loojc iiimii the im- 
perial rights ol' Groat Britain, and the 
privileges which the colonics ought to 
enjoy under these rights, lo bo just 
the most reconcilable things in the 
world.” 

'J'he colonists, whose Legislative As- 
semblies had from the earliest period 
of their history, in all which rcgard<ul 
their internal legislation, exercised 
the most valuable privileges of a re- 
presentative governmciit, would, on 
their part, feel that the preservation of 
those privileges not only constituted 
jtheir security for the enjoyment of 
their civil and political rights as Eng- 
lishmen, but must confer on them im- 
portance, and procure them respect in 
the estimation of the government* of 
the parent state. Thus, on the one 
hand, a governor, in his zeal to main- 
tain the imperial rights, from the 
jealousy with which he watched every 
proceeding of the Assembly, and his 
ignorance of their constitution and 
privileges, not unfreciuently either in- 
vaded these privileges, or deemed an 
assertion of them to be an infringement 
of the rights of the Imperial Parliament, 
On the ,other hand, the Colonists, 
with no less jealousy, watched every 
proceeding of the governor which 
seemed to menace any invasion of the 
privileges of their Assemblies, and 
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with no loss zeal were prepared to 
vindicate and maintain them. The 
Governor and the Colonial Assembly 
regarded each other with feelings 
which not only prevented him from 
justly ap])reciatirjg the motives and 
conduct of the resident colonists, but 
confiriped, and even, increased the un- 
favourable impressions he Jiad first 
entertained, llis official communica- 
tions enabled him to impart lo and 
indiicc»llic government to adopt tho 
same im])rcssions. The influence of 
thc.se fccliiigs, in like manner, on 
Colonial Assemblies aud colonists too 
frequently prevented them from justly 
appreciating the motives of the Gover- 
nor, from making some allow'aiice for 
his errors, and loo readily brought 
them into collision with him. 

It cannot be denied that those im- 
pressions exercised on both sides of 
the Atlantic an influence so strong, as 
to betray itself in the communications 
%ud recommendations, andiiulced in the 
whole policy of tho government, as well 
as in the legislation of the colonics. 

This imperfect ac(iuaintance with 
tho clisri'acter of the resideuit colonists, 
and the unflxvourable impression with 
w'hich the proceedings and motives of 
their Legislative Assemblies were re- 
garded, j)revaLled amongst the public 
in Great Britaiu. 

'J'hc colonial i)roprictors resident in 
Great Britain felt little sympathy, 
cither with the colonial legislatures, or 
with those resichmt in tlie c( doilies. 
This w'ant of syini)athy may be attri- 
buted to a peculiaritj' which distin- 
guished tlic i)lautcrs of British from 
those ofolli(‘r European colonics. The 
latter considered tho colony in which 
they resided as their home. The for- 
mer regarded tlicir residence in it 
as temporary j* They looked to the 
parent state as their only home, and 
all their acquisitions w’ere made with 
a view to enjoyment in that home. This 
fe-eling accompanied them to England. 
It ivas imbibed by their families and 
their descendants. The colony, which 
had been the source of their w^oaith 
aud rank, was not, as she ought to have, 
been, the object of tlicir grateful affec- 
tion. They regarded with indiffer- 
ence her institutions, her legislature^ 
her resident community. From tMs 
want of sympathy, or from the want 
of requisite information, they made no 
effort to remove the unfavourable im- 
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pressions with wliich the executive Go- 
vernment and the Assemblies regarded 
each other, or to promote the estab- 
lishment of their relations in mutual 
conciliation and confidence. 

Another cause operated very power- 
fully in exciting a strong prejudice 
against the inhabitants of our<Wcst 
Indian colonies. The feeling which 
was naturally entertained against the 
slave trade and slave colonies was 
transferred to the resident colonists, 
and almost exclusively to them. By 
a numerous and powerful part)^ sla- 
very had been contemplated in itself, 
and in the relations and interests 
which it had created, and its aboli- 
tion had been endeavoured to be ef- 
fected as if it were the crime of the 
colonics exclusively. It was forgotten 
that it was,” to use the language of 
Lord Stowel, “ in a peculiar manner the 
crime of England, where it had been 
instituted, fostered, and encouraged, 
even to an excess which some cf 
the colonies in vain endeavoured to 
restrain.” Besides the acts passed by 
the legislatures of Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina, when those wdre Bri- 
tish colonies, w'c find that when the 
Assembly of Jamaica, in 17G6, was 
passing an act to restrain the importa- 
tion of slaves into the colony, the 
governor of Jamaica informed the 
Assembly of that island, that, con- 
sistently with his instructions, he could 
not. give his assent to a bill for that 
purpose, which had then been read 
twice. In 1774, the Jamaica As- 
sembly attempted to prevent the 
further importation, by an increase 
of duties thereon, and for this 
puipose passed two acts. The mer- 
chants of Bristol and Liverpool 
petitioned against their allowance. 
The Board of Trade *madc a report 
against them. Tlic agent of Jamaica 
was heard against that report ; but, 
upon the recommendation of the Privy 
Council, the acts were disallowed, and 
the disallowance was accompanied by 
an instruction to the governor, dated 
28th February 1775, by which he was 
prohibited, “ upon pain of being re- 
moved from his government,” from 
giving his assent to any act by which 
the duties on the importation of 
slaves should be augmented — “ on the 
ground^” as the instruction states, 
that such duties were to the injury 
and -oppression of the merchants of 


this kingdom, and the obstruction of 
its commerce.” 

The opposition to the abolition of 
ifie slave trade was that of the mer- 
chants ?nd planters resident iii Eng- 
land, and to their infJnenco on the 
members of the colonial legislature 
must be attributed whatever opposi- 
tion was offered by the latter. In 
the interval between the abolition of 
the slave trade and that of slavery, 
the feelings of prejudice against them 
grew still stronger. Every specific 
measure by which this party proposed 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, was accompanied by some de- 
grading and disqualifying remarks on 
the conduct of the resident inhabi- 
tants. An act of individual guilt was 
treated as a proof of the general 
depravity of tlie whole community. 
In consequence of the enthusiastic 
ardour with which the abolition of 
slavery w^as pursued, all the proposed 
schemes of amelioration proceeded on 
the erroneous assumption, that thd 
progress of civilisation and of moral 
and religious advancement ought to 
have been as rapid amongst the slave 
population of the colonies, as it had 
been in England and other parts of 
Europe. It was forgotten, that until 
the slave trade was abolished, the 
inherent iniquity of which was aggra- 
vated by the obstacle it afforded to the 
progress of civilisation, every attempt 
to diffuse moral and religions instruc- 
tion was impeded and counteracted 
by the superstitions and vices which 
w^ere constantly imported from Africa. 
Thus, instead of the conciliation which 
would have rendered the colonists as 
active and zealous, as they must always 
be the o?ify efficient^ promoters of 
amelioration, irritation was excited, 
and they were almost proscribed, and 
placed without the pale of all the 
generous and candid, and just and 
liberal feelings which characterise 
Englishmen. 

This state of public feeling operated 
most injuriously in retarding and pre- 
venting many measures of ameliora- 
tion which would have been made in 
the slave codes of the several colonies. 

Jamaica expenenced, in a greater 
degree^vthan any other colony, the 
effects of those unfavourable impres- 
sions with which the motives and 
proceedings of her legislature were 
regarded, and of those feelings of dis- 
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trust and suspicion wliicli influenced 
the relations of the executive ^rovern- 
ment and the Assembly. Her As- 
sembly was more sensitive, more 
zealous, more tenacious tjian any 
other colony in vindicating the privi- 
leges of her legislature, whenever an 
attempt was made to violate them. 
The people of Jamaica, when that 
colony first formed part of the British 
empire, did not become subjects of 
England by conquest — they wercj by 
birth Englishmen, who, by the invi- 
tation and encouragement of their 
sovereign, retained possession of a 
country which its former inhabitants 
had abandoned. They carried 'with 
them to Jamaica all the rights and 
, privileges of British- born subjects. 
The proclamation of Cliarles 11. is 
not a grant, but a declaration, con- 
“firmation, and guarantee of those 
rights and privileges. The/jonslitu- 
tion of Jamaica is based on those 
rights and privileges. It is, to use 
the emphatic language of Mr Burke, 
in speaking of our Sorth American 
colonies, “ a constitution which, with 
the exception of the commercial re- 
straints, has every characteristic of a 
free government; She has the express 
image of the British constitutieii. She 
has the substance. She has the right 
of taxing herself throiigli her repre- 
sentatives in her Assembly. She has, 
in effect, the sole internal government 
of the colony.” 

The history of the colony records 
miany attempts of the governor and of 
the government to deprive her of that 
constitution, by violating the privi- 
• leges of her Assembly ; but it records 
also the success with which those at- 
tempts were resisted, and the full re- 
cognition of those privileges by tho 
ample reparation which was made’for 
their violation. That very success 
Tendered the people of Jamaica still 
enore jealous of those privileges, and 
more determined in the uncompromis- 
ing firmness with which they main- 
tfained them. But it did not render 
the governors or the home govern- 
ment less jealous or less distrustful of 
the motives and proceedings of tho 
Assembly. As tho whole expense of 
her civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
establishment was defrayed by the 
colony, with the exception of the Hi- 
laries of the bishop, archdeacon, and 
certain stipendiary curates: and as 


that expense, amounting lo nearly 
£400,000, was annually raised by the 
Assembly, it might have been sup- 
posed that the power of stopj)ing the 
supplies wouVl have had its elfect in 
crcatiijg more confidence and conci- 
liationfbiit it may be doubted whether 
it did not produce a contrary effect. 

The feelings entertained by the go- 
vernment towards the colonies, were 
invoked by the intemperate advocates 
for thh immediate abolition of slavery, 
as the justification of their unfounded 
representations of the tyranny and 
oppression with which the planters 
treated their slaves. Happily, that 
great act of atonement to humanity, 
the abolition of slavery, has been ac- 
complished ; but the faithful historian 
of our colonies, great as his detesta- 
tion of slavery may and ought to be, 
'a il I yet gi ven very di Iferent representa- 
tion of the relation which subsisted be- 
tween master and slave. He will repre- 
sent tho negroes on an estate to have 
considered themselves, and to have 
been considered by the proprietor, 
as part of his family ; that this solf- 
constitnted relationship was accom- 
panied by all tho kindly feelings which 
dependence on the one hand, and pro- 
tection on the other, could create; 
and that such Avas the confidence with 
Avhicli both classes regarded each 
other, that, with feai'loss security, the 
white man and his family retired to 
their beds, le^iving the doors and win- 
do avs of their houses unclosed. These 
kindly feelings, and that confidence, 
Avcrc at length impaired by the in- 
creasing attempts to render the* em- 
ployers the objects of hatred. At 
the latter end of 1831, a rebeUiou 
of tho most appalling nature broke 
out amongst the slave population. A 
district of country, not less than forty 
miles in extent, was laid Avaste. Build- 
ings and other property, to tlic amount 
of more than a million in value, ex- 
clusive of the crops, were destroyed. 

In 1833, the act for the abolition of 
slaA^cry was passed ; and it cannot be 
denied, that the feelings of distrust 
and jealousy with which goveimment 
had so long regarded the Assembly 
and their constituents, accompanieiil 
its introduction, progress, and det ail^ 
They accompanied also the legislative 
measures adopted by the Assembly 
for carrying into effect its provisions, 
and especially those for oetaWishing 
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and regulaiin^f the apprenticeslap. 
The manner in which the relative 
rights and duties of master and ap- 
prentices were discharged, was watch- 
ed and examined with the same un- 
favourable feelings as if th^e had 
existed a design to make the appren- 
ticeship a cover for the revival of 
slavery — an object which, even had 
there been persons wicked enough to 
have desired it, could never have been 
accomplished. There were per^ns in 
Jamaica exercising a poweilul influ- 
ence over the minds of the appren- 
tices, who proclaimed to them their 
belief, that it was the design of their 
masters to reduce them to slavery, 
and who appealed to the suspicion and 
jealousy of the government as justi- 
fying and confirming that belief. Such 
was the influence of those feelings, 
that two attempts were rftade in Par- 
liament to abolish the apprenticeship. 
They were unsuccessful ; but enough 
had been said and done to fill th(5 
minds of the apprentices with the 
greatest distrust and suspicion of their 
masters. In June 1838, the Assembly 
was especially convened for tile pur- 
pose of abolishing it. The governor, 
as the organ of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, distinctly told the Assembly 
that it was impossible to continue the 
apprenticeship. “ 1 pronounce it,” 
he says, “ physically impossible to 
maintain the apprenticesbii), with any 
hope of successful agiiculture.” The 
state to which the colony had been 
reduced, is told in the answer of the 
Assembly to this address : ‘STamaica 
does, indeed, require repose ; and we 
anxiously hope, that should we deter- 
mine to remove an unnatural servi- 
tude, we shall be left in the exercise 
of our constitutional privileges, with- 
out interference.” Tile colony was 
thus compelled to abolish the appren- 
ticeship, although it had fonned i)art of 
theplan of emancipation — not only that 
it might contribute to the compensation 
awarded for the abolition of slavery, 
but that it might become that interme- 
diate state which might prepare the ap- 
prentices for absolute and unrestricted 
freedom, and afford the aid of ex- 
perience in such legislation as was 
adapted to their altered condition. It 
V ii again and again described by the 
Seci’ctary oi‘ State for the colonies, in 
moving his resolutions, “ to be neces- 
sary not only for the security of the 


master, but ‘ for the welfare of tho 
slave.” The apprenticeship was thus 
abruptly terminated two years before 
the expiration of the period fixed by 
the act of the Imperial Parliament for 
its duration, before any new system ofr 
legislation had been adopted, and when 
the emancipated population had been 
taught to regard the planters with far 
less kindly feelings than those which 
they entertained in their state of 
slavery. 

The difficulties and dangers with 
which the colony was now threatened 
were such as would have appalled any 
prudent man, and would render it no 
less his interest than his duty to assist 
the Assembly in surmounting them. 
It was, however, the misfortune of 
Jamaica that her governor, from in- 
firmity of body and of temper, far 
from endeavouring to surmount or 
lessen, ^o greatly increased these 
difficulties and dangers, that it ap- 
peared scarcely possible to extricate 
the colony from them. His conduct 
in the session of November 1838 was 
so gross a violation of the rights and 
privileges of the Assembly, as to leave 
that body no other alternative but 
that of passing a resolution, by which 
they refused to proceed to any other 
business, except that of providing the 
supplies to maintain the faith of the 
island towards the public creditor, 
until they had obtained reparation for 
this violation. 

This course had obtained the sanc- 
tion, not only of long usage and 
practice, but of the government of 
tho parent state. The history of Ja- 
maica abounds in numerous instances 
where governors, who had by their 
conduct given occasion for its adop- 
tion, had been either recalled, or or- 
defed by tho Executive Government 
to make such communication to the 
Assembly as had the character of 
being an atonement for the violation 
of their privileges, and an express 
recognition of them. Upon this reso- 
lution being passed, the governor 
prorogued the Assembly. On being 
re-assembled, they adhered to their 
former resolution. The governor dis- 
solved the Assembly. A general elec- 
tion took place, when the same mem- 
bers who had composed the large 
majority concurring on that resolu- 
tion, were re-elected, and even an 
addition made to their majority. The 
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Assembly, as might be expected, on 
being convened, adhered to their for- 
mer resplution. It was. then pro- 
rogued until the 10th of July 18**59^ 
The government, upon the urgent re- 
commendation of the govemor, and 
influenced by his misrepresentations, 
proposed to Parliament a measure 
for suspending the functions of the 
Legislative Assembly. Unjustifiable 
and reprehensible as this measure 
was, yet it is only an act of justice to 
the government of that day to 
remember that it originated, not 
only in the recommendation of the 
governor, supported * also by that 
of the two preceding governors of 
Jamaica, but was sanctioned, and 
indeed urged on it, by several 
influential Jamaica proprietors and 
merchants, resident in London. In- 
deed, until the bill had been some 
time in the House of Commons, it 
was doubtful whether it would bo 
opposed by Sir Kobert Peel and his 
fidhercnts. The determination of sev- 
eral members who usually supported 
the government, to ofipose a measure 
destructive of tiie representative part 
of the constitution of this great 
colony, enabled him and his party 
to defey.t the bill on the .second 
reading. The govcniment being 
thus left in a minority, resigned ; 
but the attempt of Sir Robert Peel 
to form a ministry having failed, tho 
fomcr government was restored, and 
they introduced another bill, equally 
objectionable in its principles, and 
equally destructive of the representa- 
tive branch of the Jamaica consti tu- 
ition. An amendment was proposed 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel, by the 
party then considered Conservative ; 
but as the amendment would leave the 
bill still inconsistent with the visits 
of this popular branch of the consti- 
tution, they were deprived of the 
support of those who had before united 
with them in their opposition to the 
first bill, and they were therefore left in 
a minority. The bill passed the House 
of Commons. The aipendmoiit, which 
had bceu rejected, was adopted by the 
House of Lords, and the bill was 
passed. The powerful speeches of 
Lords Lyndhurst and Rrougliam, and 
those of the other noble lords by whom 
the amendment was supported, afford 
abundant evidence that they disap- 
proved of the principles of the bill, 


and were unans'werccl and unanswer- 
able arguments for its rejection. 

Lord John Russell, and other mem- 
bers of the government, might well 
believe, and express their prediction, 
that sudi a bill would not satisfy the 
Asscmluy, but that they would still 
refusc*to resume their legislation ; and 
that in the next session the Plouse 
must adopt the original measure. 

It was in the power of the miiiistiy, ^ 
witlioifl resorting to any measure of 
undue interference which could have 
furnished their opponents with any 
ground of cenf^iiro, by passively leav- 
ing the administration of the goYcm- 
ment of the colony to its ordinary 
course, and adopting the ordinaiy 
means of selecting a governor, to 
have fulfilled their own prediction. 
They might tliiis have saved them- 
selves from* tho taunt with which 
Sir Robert Peel, in the debate on 
the loth January 1840, attributed 
file satisfixctoiy manner in which 
tho A.ssenibly of Jamaica had re- 
sumed their legislative proceedings, 
to “the opinion of tho mini.stors hav- 
ing been overruled.” But the con- 
duct of Lord John Russell, who had 
then accepted the seals of secretary 
for the colonies, was influenced by 
higher motives. Ho immediately ap- 
plied hiiTisclf to secure, by cj:)nfidence, 
the cordial co-operation of the As- 
sembly of Jamaica, in that legislation 
which should promote tho best inte- 
rests of all classes of the community. 
Fertile accomplishment of this object, 
he anxiously sought for a governor who 
united the discretion, tho judgment, 
the temper and firmness, which would 
promote that confidence, and obtain 
that co-operation, and, at the same 
time, maintain the dignity of the exccu-* 
tivc, and the sftprcmacy of Parliament; 

From no consideration of personal 
or political connexion, but purely from 
the conviction that l..ord Metcalfe 
was eminently distinguished by these 
qualities, Lord John Russell offered 
to him the Government of Jamaica. 
He had just returned from the East 
Indies, where he had displayed the 
greatest ability, ami met with almost 
unexampled success. He had scarcely 
tasted the sw^cets of the repose which 
he had promised himself. His accept- 
ance of the (iovcvnraent w^as a sacri- 
fice of that repose to his high sense of 
duty, and to ihe noble desire of rem 
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dcring a great public service tos^his 
country. 

, But to little purpose would such a 
. character have been selected, and to 
little purpose would he have possessed 
those eminent qualities, if he had been 
sent to Jamaica with instructions 
which would have controled* their 
exercise. A more wise, just, and 
liberal policy was adoi)ted by the go- 
vemment. Lord Metcalfe was left 
with the full, free, unfettered' power 
of accomplishing, in his own manner, 
and according to his own discretion, 
the great object of his administration. 
Of the spirit of his instructions, and 
of the discretion and powers confided 
to him, he gives his own description 
in his answer to an address which, on 
his return to England, w as presented 
him by the Jamaica proprietors resi- 
dent in London, I w'as charged by 
her Majesty’s government with a 
mission of j)eace and reconciliation.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive k 
public trust so full of difliciiltics, and 
re<iuiring the possession and exercise 
,of so many high and rare qualities for 
its successful discharge, as the Go- 
vernment’ of Jamaica at the time it 
was undertaken by Lord Metcalfe. 
Some account lias been given of the 
difiiculties w'hich attended the govern- 
ment of every West Indian colony, 
and of those which wore peculiar to 
that of Jamaica. It should be added, 
that the office of Governor, indepen- 
dently of the difficulties occasioned 
by any particular event, is itself of 
so peculiar a charactci- as to require 
no inconsiderable share of temper and 
address as well as jiulgmcnt. He is 
the representative of his Sovereign, 
invested with many of the executive 
powers of sovereignty. He must con- 
stantly by bis conduct maintain the 
dignity of his Sovereign. He cannot, 
consistently with either the usages of 
his office or the habits of society, 
detach himself from the community 
over which ho presides as the repre- 
sentative of^ his Sovereign. It is 
necessary for him to guard against 
a possibility of his frequent and 
familiar.: intercourse with indivi- 
duals^ impairing their respect for him 
and his authority, and, at the same 
time-v not deprive lilmself of the 
ftiendly disposition and oonfidence on 
^heir part wliich that intercourse may 
eaable him to obtain. Especially 


must he prevent any knowledge of 
the motives and views of individuals 
with which- this intercourse ipay sup- 
ply him, from exercising too great, or, 
indeed, .any apparent influence on his 
public conduct. It Avill bo seen hoW" 
well qualified Lord Metcalfe was to 
surmount, and how successfnlly he 
did surmount, all these difficulties. 

It has been stated, that the bill, 
even with the amendment it received 
in the House of Lords, w^as so incon- 
sistent w'itli tlic constitutional rights 
of Jamaica, that it w^as apprehended 
there would be great reluctance on the 
part clothe Assembly to resume the 
exercise of its legislative functions. 
Considerations, which did honour to 
the character of that body, induced 
the members to overcome that reluc- 
tance, even before they bad practical 
experience of the judicious and con- 
cilia tory„ conduct of TiOrd Metcalfe, 
and of the spirit in which he intended 
to administer his government. 'J'hcrc 
w^as a party of noblemen and gentle- 
men, ))ossessing considerable property 
in Jamaica, and of groat influence in 
England, at the head of whom was 
that excellent man, the late Earl of 
Harewood, who had given their most 
cordial support, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, to the agent of' the colony in 
.Lis opposition to the measure for 
suspending the legislative functions 
of the Asscuibly. They had thus 
acquired strong claims on the grateful 
attention of the legislature of Jamaica. 
In an earnest and aflectionate appeal 
to the Assembly, they urged that body 
to resume its legislation. The As- 
sembly and its constituents, with 
the generosity which has ever distin- 
guished them, and with a grateful 
sense of the powerful support they 
had received from this party, felt the 
full force of their appeal. Lord Met- 
calfe, by his judicious conduct in 
relation to the bill, by the conciliatory 
spirit which his whole conduct on his 
arrival in Jamaica, and first meeting 
the Assembly, evinced, and by bia 
success in impressing the members 
with the belief that her Majesty’s 
government was influenced by the 
same spirit, inspired them with such 
confidence in the principles on which 
his government would be adminis- 
tered, that they did not insist on their 
objections to Ibe bill, but resolved on 
resuming theirdegislatioh. They did 
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resume it. They gaw him,” to use 
his own language, “ tlieir liearty sup- 
port and active co-operation in adopt- 
ing and carrying into effect the views 
of her Majesty’s governmevt, and in 
passing laws adapted to the change 
which had taken place in the social re- 
lations of the inhabitants of Jamaica.” 

Before we state the principles on 
which he so successfully conducted 
the government, of Jamaica, and en- 
deavour to represent the vvl\{xc of those 
services which, by its administration, 
he rendered to his country, we would 
select some of those qualities essential 
to constitute a great statesman, with 
which he was most richly endowed. 
Ho was entrusted with public duties 
of great responsibility at a very early 
period of life. Impressed with a deep 
sense of that responsibiJit 3 ^, he felt 
that the faculties of his mind 'ought 
to be not only dedicated tg the dis- 
charge of those duties, but that 
he ought to bestow on them that 
cultivation and improvement which 
could enable his country to derive 
the greatest benefit from them. He 
acquired the power of taking an en- 
larged and comprehensive view of all 
the bearings of every question which 
engaged his attention, and he exer- 
cised that power with great prompti- 
tude. He distinguished and separated 
with great facility and with great 
accuracy what was material from what 
was not in forming his judgment. 
Ho kept his mind always so well 
regulated, and its powers so entirely 
under his control-— ho preserved his 
temper so calm and unruffled — he 
resisted so successfully the approach 
of prejudice, that he was enabled to 
penetrate into the recesses of human 
conduct and motives, and to acquire 
the most intimate knowledge anc^the 
most practical experience of mankind. 

The acquisition of that experience is 
calculated to impress the statesman 
wkh an unfavourable opinion of his 
species, and to excite too general a 
feeling of distrust. This impression, 
unless its progress and effects are con- 
trolledi may exorcise' so great an in- 
iluenco as effectually to disable the 
judgment, frustrate the best inten- 
tions, and oppose so many obstacles 
as to render the noble character of 
a great and good statesman wholly 
unattainable. It is the part of 
'fyisdom no less than of benevolence, 


■so far to control it, that it shall have 
no other effect than that of inducing 
caution, prudence, and circumspec- 
tion. He will regard it as remind- 
ing him that those for whom he 
thinks and acts, are beings with the 
infirmities of our fallen -nature ; as 
teaoiiing him to appeal to, and avail 
himself of the better feelings and 
motives of our nature; and, ’when- 
ever it is practicable, to render those 
even* of an opposite character the 
means of effecting good, and if that 
be not practicable, to correct and con- 
trol them sff as to deprive them of 
their baneful effects. ' ■ 

Lord Metcalfe followed the dictates 
of his natural benevolence, no Joss 
than those of his excellent judgment, 
in applying to those purposes, and in 
this manner, liis great knowledge and 
cxpericnce*of mankind. Burke, who 
lias been most truly called “the 
greatest philosopher in practice whom 
• the world ever saw,” has said, “ that 
in the world we live in, distrust is but 
too necessary ; some of old called it the 
very sincw^s of discretion. But what 
signify common-places, that always 
run parallel and equal ? Distrust is 
good, or it is bad, according to ouv 
position and our purpose.” Again, 
“ there is a confidence necessary to 
human intercourse, and without which 
men arc often more injured by their 
own suspicions, than they would bo 
by the perfidy of others.” No man 
knew betti'r or made a more wise and 
judicious and successful application of 
these maxims of wisdom and bene- 
volence than Lord Metcalfe. The 
grateful attachment of the community 
in which lie lived abundantly proved 
that distrust, when it was required by 
his judgment, never impaired the 
kindness of his own disposition, or 
alienated from him the esteem and af- 
fection of others. 

The rock on which too often a 
governor has made shipwreck of his 
administration has been the selection 
of individuals or families on whom he 
bestowed his exclusive confidence. 
The jealousy and envy which this 
preference excited in others did not 
constitute the only or even the greatest 
part of the evil. The selected few 
were desirous of makipg themselves 
of importance, and inducing him to 
value their support as essential to the 
success of his government. SVith 
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this view they attributed to others 
unfriendly feelings towards the go- 
vernor which they never entertained, 
and endeavoured to persuade him 
that they themselves were the only 
persons on whom he could rely. 
Their professions betrayed him into 
the gi'cat error of too soon and-too 
freely making them acquainted with 
the views and designs of his govern- 
ment. Lord Metcalfe was too wise 
and too just to have any* fa- 
vourites ; towards all, he acted with 
a frankness, sincerity, and kindness 
which made all equally his friends. 
Lord Metcalfe united with singular 
equanimity of temper, an extraordi- 
nary degree of self-possession, lie 
never was betrayed into an intimation 
of his opinions or intentions, if pru- 
dence required that they should not 
be known. The time when, and the 
exteutto which such intimation should 
bo given, were always the result of 
his previous deliberate judgment. But 
this reserve was accompanied with 
so much kindness and gcmtlcncss of 
manner, that it silenced any disap- 
pointment or mortification in not at- 
taining that insight into his views 
lyhich was sought. A short inter- 
course with Lord Metcalfe could not 
fail to satisfy the mind that any at- 
tempt to elicit from him opinions 
which he did not desire to impart, 
would be w'holly fimitless. 

Another evil, no less injurious to the 
government than to the colony, was 
the hasty and imperfect estimate 
which governors formed of the mo- 
tives and conduct of colonial legisla- 
tures. It had then been too frequent to 
represent those bodies as influenced 
by a hostile feeling, where no such 
feeling existed, and to exaggerate their 
difficiilties in administering their go- 
vernment. Lord Metcalfe’s adminis- 
tration w^as characterised by the can- 
dour with which he appreciated, the 
fidelity with which in his communica- 
tions to her Majesty’s government he 
represented, and the uncompromising 
honesty and firmness with which he 
vindicated the motives and acts of the 
Jamaica legislature, and repelled the 
prejudices, the misrepresentations, and 
calumnies by which it had been 
assailed, lie brought to his admini- 
stration, and never failed to evince, a 
coustiturioual respect for the institu- 
tions of the colony, and the strictest 


impartiality iu maintaining the just 
rights of all classes of the community. 
Her Majesty’s government continn^ 
to him that unlimited confidence he so 
well dosoicved, and left him' to carry 
out his wise and beneficent principles ^ 
of government. To cheer him in his 
noble undertaking, to bestow on tho 
Assembly the most gratifying reward 
for their conduct, and to give them 
the highest assurance of the confidence 
of the government, tho royal speech 
on the prorogation of Barliament con- 
tained her Majesty’s gracious appro- 
bation of tho disposition and proceed- 
ings of the legislature. 

So sound were the principles on 
which he administered the govern- 
ment — so firm and lasting was the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the assem- 
bly, that during his administration 
there was not the slightest interrup- 
tion of the most perfect harmony 
between him and the different branches 
of the legislature, lie had the satis- 
faction of witnessing a most beneficent 
change in the manner, the care, and 
spirit in which the acts of the colonial 
legislature were examined, objections 
to them treated, and amendments 
required, 'by the government. Tho 
acts were not, as before, at onco 
disallowed ; but the proposed amend- 
ments "were made the subjects of re- 
commendation by communications to 
the legislature frpm the goveraor. 
The Assembly felt this change, and mot 
it in a corresponding spirit, which 
readily disposed them to adopt the 
recommendations of the government. 

Having- fully and eifectually accom- 
plished the noble and Christian pur- 
pose with which he undertook tho 
arduous duties of the government, he 
resigned it in June 1842. The state 
in Which he left Jamaica, contrasted 
with that in which he found the colony 
on the commencement of his adminis- 
tration, was his rich reward. He came 
to Jamaica at a time when her legis- 
lation was suspended, mutual feelings 
of distrust and jealousy disturbing not 
only the relation between the governor 
and the legislature, but all the social 
relations in the colony ; when laws 
were required for the altered state of 
society, and when the tranquillity and 
existence of tho colony were placed in 
the greatest jeopardy* When he resign- 
ed the government, there had been 
effected a perfect reconciliation of the 
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colony and the mother »coiin try ; or- 
der and harmony, and good feeling 
amongst all classes had restored ; 

legislation had been resumed, laws 
had been passed adapted to the change 
ivhich had taken place in the social 
relations of the inhabitants ; and the 
cordial and active co-operation of the 
legislature had been aiTorded, notwith- 
standing the financial difficulties of 
the colony, in extending at a great 
cost the means of religious and moral 
Instruction, and in making the most 
valuable improvements in the judicial 
system. He quitted the shores of 
Jamaica beloved, respected, and re- 
vered, with a gratitude and real at- 
tachment which few public men ever 
experienced. The inhabitants of Ja- 
maica raised to him a monument 
which might mark their gi-ateful lio- 
mage to his memoiy. But there is 
engraven on the hearts of, the pub- 
lic of Jamaica another memorial, in 
the affectionate gratitude and esteem 
with which.they will feel the enduring 
blessings of his government, and re- 
call his Christian charity, ever largely * 
exercised in alleviating individual dis- 
tress ; his kindness and condescension 
in private life; and his munificent sup- 
port of all their religious and charitable 
institutions, and of every undertaking 
which could promote the •prosi)crity 
and happiness of the colony. 

On Lord Metcalfe's anival in Eng- 
land, a numerous meeting of the Ja- 
maica proprietors and merchants was 
held, and an address presented to him, 
in which they offered him the tribute 
of their warmest and sinccrest grati- 
• tude for the benefits which he had 
conferred on the colony “ by the emi- 
nent talents, the wise, and just, and 
liberal principles which made his ad- 
ministration of the govemmollt a 
blessing to the colony, and had se- 
cured him the aflcction of all classes 
of the inhabitants, as well as the high 
approbation of his sovereign.” 

His answer to that address was a 
beautiful illustration of the unaffected 
modesty, of the kindness and bene- 
volence of his disposition, and of the 
principles which influenced his admi- 
nistration. “ Charged by her Majes- 
ty’s government with a mission of 
peace and reconciliation, I was re- 
ceived in Jamaica with open arms. 
The duties which I had to perform 
were obvious; my first proceedings 


were naturally watched with anxiety ; 
but as they indicated good-will and a 
fair spirit, I obtained hearty support 
and co-operatiou. My task in acting 
along with the spirit which animated 
the colony was easy. -Internal difi’er- 
ences were ac^usted — either by being 
left to the natural progress of affairs, 
during which the respective parties 
were enabled to apprehend th^r real 
interests ; or by mild endeavours to 
pron^tc harmony, and discourage dis- 
sension. The loyalty, the good sense* 
and good feeling of the colony did 
every thing.” 

The beneficial effects of his admi- 
nistration did not cease on his resig- 
nation. The principles on which he 
had conducted it, were such, that an 
adherence to them could not fail to 
secure similar effects in every succeed- 
ing government. It was his great ob- 
ject to cultivate such mutual confidence 
and good feeling between her Majes- 
» ty’s government and the legislature, 
and all classes of the colony, as would 
iufiucnco and be apparent in the views 
and measures of the government, and 
as wduld secure the cordial co-opera- 
tion of. the legislature in adopting 
them. In promoting that object, he 
was ever anxious to supply the gov- 
ernment witli those means, which his 
local infbnnation and experience could 
alone furnish, of fully understanding 
and justly a])preciating the views and 
measures of the Assembly. He was 
sensibly alive to whatever might im- 
pair the confidence of the government 
in that body. It was his desire to 
convey the most faithful representa- 
tions himself, and to correct any mis^ 
representations conveyed by others. 
In a word, it was his constant object 
to keep the government fully and 
faithfully inf(Jrmed of all which would 
enable it to render justice to the 
colony. Until Lord Metcalfe’s admi- 
nistration, her Majesty’s government 
never understood, and never rightly 
appreciated, the motives and conduct 
of the legislature of Jamaica, and 
never did they know the confidence 
which might be bestowed on that 
legislature, and the all-powerful inffa«> 
cnee which, by means of that con- 
fidence, could be exercised on its 
legislation.* The foundatioli for the 
most successful, because the most 
beneficial, government was thus per- 
manently laid by Lord Metcalfe. 
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Lord Elffin succeeded Lord Met- 
calfe as the governor of Jamaica. 
He had the wisdom to follow the 
example of his predecessor, and adopt 
his principles of government, and pur- 
sue the path which he had opened. 
His administration was uninterrupted 
by any misunderstanding between the 
executive goverament and the Assem* 
bly. ♦It merited and received the 
approbation of his sovereign, and the 
gratitude of the colony. 

More than six years have elapsed 
since Lord IMetcalfe entered on the 
government of Jamaica. During that 
space of time, in the former history of 
the colony, there were frequent dissolu- 
tions or prorogations caused by some 
dispute between the government and 
the Assembly, or between the different 
branches of the legislature. Since the 
appointment of Lord Metcalfe, no mis- 
understanding has arisen, but perfect 
harmony has prevailed amongst them. 
The principles of Lord Metcalfe, which' 
established the relations between the 
government of the parent state and 
the various branches of the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, and between all 
classes of society there, in perfect 
isonfidence and good feeling, and en- 
tirely excluded distrust and suspicion, 
were so strongly recommended by the 
enduring success of his administra- 
tion, that it is not possible to antici- 
pate that they will ever be forgotten 
or abandoned. There can be no dilli- 
cnltics which may not be surmounted, 
and confidence can never be supplant- 
ed by distrust : there can be no gover- 
nor of Jamaica whose administration 
will not have merited and received the 
approbation of his sovereign, and the 
gratitude of the colony, so long as he 
religiously follo\ys the example, and 
adheres to the principles- of Lord Met- 
calfe. By such an adherence to these 
principles, Jamaica will retain, not the 
I'craembrance alone of the wisdom, the 
justice, the benevolence of his admi- 
nistration, and the blessings it con- 
ferred, but she' will enjoy, in every 
succeeding generation, the same ad- 
ministration, for although directed by 
another hand, it will be characterised 
by the same wisdom, the same justice 
and beneficence, and confer on her the 
same blessings. 

But as the beneficent effects of his 
governnieut are not limited in their du- 
ration to the time, so neither are they 


confined to the colony, in which it was 
administered. I'hc same experience of 
its success, and the same considerations 
no less of interest than of duty, rc- 
coramend> and secure the adoption of 
its principles in the administration of 
the government of every other colony, 
as well as of Jamaica. Such was the 
impression with which the other Bri- 
tish colonics regarded his administra- 
tion in Jamaica. They considered 
that the same principles on which the 
government of Jamaica had been ad- 
ministered, would be adopted in the 
administration of their governments. 
Shortly after Lord Metcalfe’s return 
from Jamaica, a numerous and influ- 
ential body, interested in the other 
colonics, presented him with an ad- 
dress, expressing “ the sentiments of 
gratitude and admiration with which 
they appr6ciatcd the ability, the 
inipartiayty, and the success of his 
administration of the government of 
Jamaica. They gratefully acknow- 
ledged his undeviating adherence to 
those just and liberal principles by 
which alone thofl’clations between the 
parent state and the colonies can be 
niaintaiiicd with the fccling^cssential 
to their mutual honour and welfare; 
and they expressed their conviction, 
that, as his administration must be 
the unerring guide for that of every 
other colony, so its benefits will ex- 
tend to the whole colonial empire of 
Great Britain.” Thus, by his admi- 
nistration of the government of one 
colony, during only the short space of 
two years, he laid the foundation for 
that permanent union of this and all 
the other colonies with the parent . 
state, which would secure the welfare 
and happiness -of the millions by whom 
they arc inhabited, and add to the 
strength, the power, and splendour of 
the British empire. 

Such is a faint record of only 
two years of the distinguished public 
life of this great aiid good man. 
How few statesmen have ever fur- 
nished materials for such a record? 
What greater good can be desired for 
our country, than that the example 
of Lord Metcalfe, and his administra- 
tion of Jamaica, may ever be “ the 
guide-post and land-mark” in her 
councils for the government of all her 
colonies, and may ever exercise a pre- 
dominant influence in the relations 
between them and the parent state ? 
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W IT AT is London ? Walk into Lom- 
bard Street, and ask the Merchant; 
lie will tell you at once — the Locks 
and the Custom-House, Lloyd’s and 
the Bank, the Exchange, Iloyal or 
Stock, Drive your cab to the Carlton, 
and learn that it is Pall-mall and 
the Clubs, St James’s and the Parks, 
Almack’s and the Opera. Carry your 
question and* your fee together to legal 
chambers, and be told that it is West- 
minster and Chancery Lane, Lincoln’s 
Inn and the Temple. All that remains 
of mankind, that is not to be num- 
bered in these several categories, will 
tell you it is a huge agglomeration 
of houses and shops, churches and 
theatres, markets and monuments, 
gas-pipes and paving- stones.* Believe 
none — Yes, believe them allJ We 
make our London, as wo make our 
•World, out *of what attracts and in- 
terests ourselves. Fqw arc they who 
behold in this vast metropolis a inany- 
paged v(^mc, abounding in Instruc- 
tion, otfdWng to historian and philoso- 
pher, poet and antiquary, a luxuriant 
harvest and never-failing theme. We 
consider London, with reference to 
what it is and may become, not to 
what it has been. The present and 
the future occupy us to the exclusion 
of the past. We perambulate the great 
arteries of the Monster City, from 
Tyburn to Cornhill, from Whitechapel 
to the Wellington statue, and our 
, minds receive no impression, save 
what is^ directly conveyed through our 
eyes ; we pass, unheeding, a thousand 
places and objects rich in memories of 
bygoqe days, of strange and stiming 
cvSitS'— great men long since deceased, 
and customs now long obsolete. We 
care not to dive into the narrow lanes 
and filthy alleys, where, in former cen- 
turies, sons of Genius and the Muses 
dwelt and starved ; we seek not the 
dingy old taverns where the wit of 
our ancestors sparkled ; upon the spot 
where a hero fell or a martyr perished, 


we pause not to gaze and to recall 
the memories of departed \ irtue and 
grca^pcss. AVc are a matter-of-fact 
generation, too busy in money-getting 
to speculate upon the past- So crowd- 
ed has the world become, that there 
is scarce standing-room; and even the 
lingering ghosts of olden times are 
elbowed and jostled aside. It is the 
triumph of tlie tangible and i)ositive 
over the shadowy and poetical. 

Things which men will not seek, 
they often thankfully accept when 
brought to them in an attractive form 
and without trouble. Upon this cal- 
culation has the book before us been 
written. It is an attempt to conve}’^! 
in amusing narrative, the history, an- 
cient. iricdiaival, and modern, of the 
^streets and houses of London. For 
such a work, which necessarily par- 
takes largely of the nature of a com- 
pilation, it is obvious that industry is 
more tjssential than talent — extensive 
reading than a brilliant pen. Both of 
industry and reading Mr Smith makes 
a respectable display, and therefore 
we shall not cavil at any minor defi- 
ciencies. Ills subject would liave been 
better treated in a lighter and more 
detached form ; and, in this respect, 
lie might have taken a hint from an 
existing French work of a similar na- 
ture, relating to Paris. But his ma- 
terials arc too sterling and interesting 
to be spoiled by any slight mistake in 
the handling. lie has accumulated a 
largo mass of information, quotation, 
and extract; and although few per- 
sons may read his book continuously 
from beginning to end, very many, we 
are sure, will dip with pleasure and 
interest into its pages. 

AVest and East would have been no 
inappropriate title for Mr Smith’s twin 
volumes. In the first, he kceps^on the 
Court side of Temple Bar ; the second 
he devotes to the City. As may be 
supposed, the former is the more 
sprightly and piquant chronicle ; but 


An Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets of London ; with Anecdotes of their mors 
celebrated Residents, By J. T. Smith, late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum^ Author of Nollekins and his Times, &c. 
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the latter does not yield to it in strik- 
ing records and interesting historical 
facts. Jjet us accompany the anti- 
quarian on his first ramble, from 
Hyde Park Corner to Charing Cross, 
starting from Apslcy House, of which, 
although scarcely included in the de- 
sign of his work, as announced oq the 
title-page, ho gives, as of various 
other modern buildings, a concise ac- 
count. 

How few individuals of the human 
tide that daily flows and ebbs along 
Piccadilly are aware, that within a 
century that aristocratic quarter was 
a most disreputable outlet from Lon- 
don. The ground now covered with 
ranges of palaces, the snug and select 
district of May Fair, dear to opulent 
dowagers and luxurious ceiibataires^ 
was occupied, but a short hundred 
years since, by a few detached dwell- 
ings in extensive gardens, and by a 
far larger number of low taverns. 
{Some of these, as the AVhite Horse 
and Half Moon, have given their 
names to tlio streets to which their 
bowling-greens and skittlo-alloys tar- 
dily gave way. The Sunday excursions 
of the lower orders were then more 
circumscribed than at present; and 
these Piccadilly publics were much 
resorted to on the Sabbath, in the 
manner of a country excursion ; for 
Piccadilly was then the country. 
** Among thh advertisements of sales 
by auction in the original edition of 
the Spectator^ in folio, published in 
1711, the mansion of Streater, jun., 
is advertised as his country house^ 
being near Holton liow, in Piccadilly ; 
his town residence was in Gerrard 
Street, Soho.” The taverns nearest 
to Hyde Park were chiefly patronised 
by the soldiers, particularly, we are 
informed, on review da^’s, when the^ 
sat in rows upon wooden benches, 
placed in the sti*cet for their accom- 
modation, combing, soaping, and 
powdering each other’s hair. The 
bad character of the neighbourhood, 
and perhaps, also, the nuisance of 
May Fair, which lasted for fifteen 
days, and was not abolished till 1708, 
prevented the ground from increasing 
in value; and accordingly we find 
that Mr Shepherd, after whom Shep- 
herd’s Market was named, offered for 
sale,, as lato as the year 1750, Ms 
freehold mansion in Curzon Street, 


and its adj^ednt gardens, for five 
hundred pounds. At that price it 
was subsequently sold. Houses there 
were, however, in the then despised 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly, of high 
value ; bill it arose from their intrinsic , 
magnificence, which - copri terbalanced 
the disadvantages of situation. Evelyn^ 
mentions having visited Lord John 
Berkeley at his stately new house, 
which was said to have cost thirty 
thousand pounds, and had a cedar 
staircase. He greatly commends the 
gardens, and says that he advised the 
planting of certain holly- hedges on 
the terrace. Stratton Street was built 
on the Berkeley estate, and so named 
in compliment to the Stratton line of 
that family. At what is now the 
south end of Albemarle Street, stood 
Clarendon House, built, as Bishop 
Burnet tells us, on a piece of ground 
granted to Lord Clarendon by Charles 
II. TheTiiarl wislied to have a plain 
ordinary house, but those he employed 
preferred erecting a palace, whose 
total cost amounted to flfiy thousand 
pounds. 

“ During the ivar,” says the Bishop, 

“ and in the plague year, he had about 
three hundred men at ivcil, which 
he thought w^oiild have been an 
acceptable thing, wdicn so many men 
were kept at work, and so much 
money, as was duly paid, circulated 
about. But it had a contrary oflect : 
it raised a great outcry against him.” 
The sale of Dunkirk to .the French 
for four hundred thousand pounds, 
had taken place only three years 
before, and was still fresh in men’s 
minds. The odium of this transac-^ 
tion fell chiefly on Lord Clarendon,* 
who was accused of pocketing a share 
of its profits; and the people gave 
the name of Dunkirk House to his 
new mansion. Others called It Hbl* 
land House, thereby insinuating that 
it was built wdth bribes received from 
the Dutch,* with w^hom this countay 
then waged a disastrous war. In 
spite of popular outcry, however, the 
house was completed in 16G7, the year 
of Clarendon’s disgrace and banish- 
ment. Fifteen years later, after his 
death, his heir sold theplace to the Duke 
of Albemarle for twenty-five thousand 
pounds, just half what it cost ; and' the 
Duke parted with it for ten thousand 
more. Finally, it was pulled down 
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to make room for ^ Albemarle and 
Staflbrd Streets ; of wtich. latter, as 
appears from old plans of London, 
the centre of Clareudoil House occu- 
pied the entire site. 

Piccadilly was foi-merly*tlic head- 
quarters of the makers of leaden 
figures. The” first yard for this worth- 
less description of statues was founded 
by John Van Nost, one of the nume- 
rous train of Dutchmen who followed 
William III. to England. Ilis esta- 
blishment soon had imitators and 
rivals ; and, in 1740, there wore four 
of these figurc^yards in Piccadilly, all 
driving a flourishing trade in their 
leaden lumber. The statues were as 
large as life, and often painted. 

“ They consisted of Punch, Harle- 
quin, Columbine, and other pantomi- 
mical characters ; mowers whetting 
their scythes, haymakers resting on 
their rakes, gamekeej^ers in the act 
of shooting, and llonian soldiers with 
firelocks ; but, above all, that of a ^ 
kneeling African with a sundial upon 
his head, found the most extensive 
sale.” Copies from^thc anti((ue were 
also there, and had*many admirers ; 
but the luisuitablcncss of thq heavy 
and pliible material was soon dis* 
covered, and, after a brief existence, 
the figure- yards died a natural death. 

On the etymology of the >vord 
Piccadilly, Mr Smith expends much 
erudite research, without, as it appears 
to us, arriving at a very definite or 
satisfactory conclusion. A pickadill 
is defined by Blount, in his Olosso’- 
gy'opkjh as “ the round hem of a 
garment, or other thing ; also a kindc 
of stiff collar, made in fashion of a 
* band.” Hence Mr Smith infers, that 
the famous ordinary near St James’s, 
which first bore the name of Picca- 
dilly, may have received it because at 
that time it was the outmost or skirt- 
house of the suburb. The derivation 
is ingenious, but rather far-fetched. 
Another notion is, that a certain 
Higgin, a tailor, who built the house, 
had acquired his money by the manu- 


facture of pickadills, then in great 
vogue. The orthography of the name 
has varied cbnsiderably. Evelyn men- 
tions in his memoirs, that, as one of 
the commissioners for reforming the 
buildings and streets of London, he 
ordered the paving of the road from 
St James’s North, “which was a quag- 
mire,” and likewise of the Haymarket 
about “ Pigudcllo.” In the same 
year, liowcA^er, 1662, it is found 
iiiscubcd iu tradesmen’s tokens as 
Pickadilla ; and this appears to be 
the most ancient mode of spelling it. 
In Gerardh Iltrbal, published in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, (1696,) the 
author, talking of the “ small wild 
buglosse,” says that this little flower 
“ growes upon the dric ditch bankes 
about Pickadilla.” 

Where Bonnet and Arlington Streets 
now stand* wasformerly the celebrated 
mulberry gardens, referred to by Ma- 
lone as a 1‘avourite haunt of Dry den, 

^ 'who loved to cat tarts there with Ids 
mistress, Anne Keeve. To the polite 
cars of the nineteenth century, the 
very name of a public garden is a 
sound of horror ; and to sec the cream 
of tke (on taking their evening lounge 
atCrcmornc,or the “ Boy al Property,” 
and battening upon mulberry tarts and 
sweetened wine, would excite as much 
aslonishment as if we read iu the J/o- 
nileur that the Duchess of Orleans 
had led a f/aiop at Musard’s masque- 
rade. In the easy-going days of the 
second Charles, things were very dif- 
ferent, and a fashionable company 
was wont to collect at the Mulberry 
Garden, to sit in its pleasant arbours, 
and feast upon cheesecakes and syl- 
labubs. The ladies frequently wont 
in masks, which was a great mode at 
that time, and one often adopted by 
the court diUncs to escape detection 
iu the intrigues and mad pranlts they 
so liberally permitted themselves. 
“ In The Humorous Lovers^ a co- 
medy written by the Duke of New- 
castle,* and published in 1677, the 
third scone of Act I. is in the Mulberry 


* It was by the Duchess of Newcastle, according to Popys, that this play Wfts 
written. In his Diary he says, under date of the lltli April 1667 ; — To 
Whitehall, thinking there to have seen the Duchess of Newcastle coming iiljis 
night to court to make a visit to the Queen. The whole story of tfaiB lady is a 
^romance, and all she does is romantic. Her footmen in velvet eoatft, and herself 
in an antique dress, as they say $ and was the other day at her’ own play. The 
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Garden. Baldraan observes to Courtly, 
‘ ’Tis a delicatte pMoip wench ; now, a 
blessing oh the hearts of them that 
were the contrivers of* this garden ; 
this wilderness is the, prettiest, conve- 
nient place to woo a widow, Courtly.’ ’* 
One can hardly fancy a wilderness in 
the heart of St James’s, except of 
hoU'Cs ; but the one mentioned in the 
abpvc passage liad ceased to. exist 
at the time the play appeared, at 
least as a place of public resort. •Five 
years previously, the King had grant- 
ed to Henry Earl of Arlington, “ that 
whole piece or parcel of ground called 
the Mulberry Ciardens, together with 
eight houses, with their appurtenances 
thereon,” at a rent of twenty shillings 
per annum. Goring House, in which 
Mr Secretary Bennct, afterwards Earl 
of Arlington, resided, was probably 
one of these eight houses. •I'wo years 
subsequently to the grant, it was burnt 
down, and tlie earl removed to Ar- 
lirigton House, which stood on the . 
site of Buckingham. Palace. Sheflicld, 
Duke of Buckingham, bought the 
former, pulled it down in 1703, and. 
erected a new mansion, which was 
sold to the crown by his son, and 
allotted; in 1775, as a residence for 
the Queen, instead of Somerset House. 

We are glad to learn from ^Ir Smith, 
that there is a plan on foot for the 
rdfiioval of the condued, dirty, and 
unwholesome district between Buck- 
ingham Palace and Westminster Ab- 
bey, now one of the vilest parts of 
the metropolis, the favourite abode 
of thieves, beggars, pawnbrokers, and 
gin-sellers.* The streets adjacent to 
the palace have at no time been of 
the most spacious or respectable de- 
scription, although Pimlico is vastly 
improved from what it was in the 
days of Ben Jonson, who ]^cs the 
name to express all that was lowest 
and most disreputable. In his play 
of The Alchymist^ he says, “ Gal- 
lants, men and women, and of all 
sorts, tag-rag and bob-tail, have been 
seen to flock here in threaves, these 
ten weeks, as to a second Iloxtoh or 


Pimlico.” And %igain, “ besides other 
gallants, oysterwomen, sailors’ wives, 
tobacco- men-;-anothcr Pimlico.” A-* 
propos of the gin- palaces which have 
replaced the old-fashioned public- 
houses that abounded some twenty 
years ago in Westminster, Mr Smith 
makes a digression on the subject of 
drunkenness, and quotes some curious 
particulars from an old treatise, called 
The London and Country Brewer. 

Our drunkenness, as a national 
vice,” says the wa iter, “ takes its date 
from the restoration of Ghaidcs the 
Second, or a few years later.” It may 
be questioned whether drunkenness 
was not pretty well established as an 
English vice long before the period 
here referred to. Wqhave the autho- 
rity of various writers, however, for 
its having greatly increased about the 
time of .the Stuarts’ restoration, A 
spirit of extravagant joy,” says Bur- 
net, in hlS History of his own Time^^ 
“ spread over the nation. All ended 
in entertainments and drunkenness, 
wdiich overrun the three kingdoms to 
such a degree, that it very much cor- 
rupted all their morals. Under the 
colour of drinking the King’s health, 
there were great disorders, «tnd much 
riot every wdiere.” This was no un- 
natural reaction after the stern aus- 
terity of the Protectorate. “ As to 
the materials, (of drunkenness,”) con- 
tinues The Brewer, “ beer and ale 
wxre considerable articles *, they went 
a groat way in the work at first, but 
were far from being sutfleient ; and 
then strong waters came into play. 
The occasion was this : In the Dutch 
wars it had been observed that the 
captains of the Hollanders’ inen-of- 
war, when they were about to engage 
with our ships, usually set a hogshead 
of brandy abroach afore tbc mast, and 
bid the men drink sustkk, that they 
might fight lustkk; and our poor sea- 
men felt the force of the brandy to 
their cost. We were not long behind 
them ; but suddenly after tho war we 
began to abound in 8trong<-water 
shops.” Even the chandlers and the 


Humorxr^ Lovers, the most ridiculous thing that, ever was wrote, but yet .she and 
tier -lord mightily pleased with it ^ and she at the end made her respects to the 
'ayera from her box, and did give them thanks.” This was the eccentric dame 
bu kept a maid of honour sitting up all night, to write down any bright idea or 
appy inspiration by which she might be visited. 
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barber-siirgeous Icept stores of spirit- 
uous compounds, for the most part of 
exceeding bad quality, tmt sweetened 
• and spiced, and temptingly displayed 
in rows of glass bottles, under Latin 
names of imposing sound. Aniseed- 
water was the favourite, dram ; until 
the French, finding out the newly- 
acquired taste of their old enemies, 
deluged tho English markets with 
brandy, which was recommended by 
the physicians, and soon acquired 
universal popularity. It was sold 
about tho streets in small measures, 
at a halfpenny and a penny each ; and 
the consumption was prodigious, until 
a war broke out with France, when 
the supply of course stopped, arid tho 
l)Oor were compelled to return to their 
aqua vitm and aqua mirahihs^ or, better 
than either, to the ale- glass. When 
speakiug^of the royal cockpit at White- 
hall, Hr Smith tells us of “ ^dmiral 
M‘Bride, a bravo sailor of the old 
school, who constantly kept game- 
cocks on board his ship, and on the 
morning of an aclion, endeavoured, 
and that successfully, k> animate his 
men by the spectacle of a cock-fight 
between decks.” This, if not a very 
humane expedient, according to mo- 
dern notions, was at any rate an 
improvement upon Patch courage, 
with >vhich British seamen of the 
prespnt day would scorn to fortify 
themselves. 

St James’s Park, originfilly a 
swamp, was first inclosed by Parry 
the Eighth, but little w^as done towards 
its improvement and embellishment un- 
til after the Restoration. It was within 
precincts, that in July 1626 Lord 
Conway assembled tho numerous and 
troublesome French retinue of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and communicated 
to them the king’s pleasure that they 
should immediately quit tho country. 
The legion of hungry foreigners, in- 
cluding several priests and a boy 
bishop, scarcely of age, had hoped 
long to fatten upon English soil, and 
they received their dismissal with 
furious outciy and loud remonstrance. 
Their royal mistress also was greatly 
incensed, and broke several panes of 
glass with her fists, in no*very queenly 
stylo. But Charles for once was re- 
solute ; the Frenchmen had, to use his 
own expressions, so dallied with his 
patience, arid so highly afii'onted him, 
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that he could no longer endure it. 
They founds however, all sorts of 
pretexts to delay their departure, 
claiming wages and perquisites which 
were not due, and alleging that they 
had debts in London, and could not 
go away till these were discharged. 
L’Estrange, in his Life of Chaiies I., 
and D’lsraeli in his Commentaries^ 
gives many curious particulars of tho 
proceedings of this troop of blood- ' 
suckers. Under pretence of perqui- 
sites, they pillaged the queen’s ward- 
robe and jewel-case, not leaving her 
even a change of linen. The king ac- 
corded them a- reasonable delay for 
their preparations, but, at last he lost 
all patience, as will be seen by the 
following characteristic letter to the 
Duke of Buckingham, dated from 
Oaking, the 7th of August 1626 ; 

Steenih, — I have < received your 
letter by Die Grcame, (Sir llichard 
Griiham.) This is my answer : I com- 
ftand you to send all tho French away 
to-morrow out of the towne, if you can 
by fair means, (but stiko not long in 
disputinji;,) other ways force them away, 
dryving them away lyke so manie wilde 
beastes, until ye have shipped thei]|^^ and 
so the devil goe with them. Let me 
heare no answer, but of the performance 
of iny command. So I rest your faith- 
ful, constant, loving friend, C. R.” 

Thereupon the debts of the ob- 
noxious J^Vcnch were paid, their 

claims, both just and unjust, satisfied, 
presents given to some of them, and 
they set out for DoVer, nearly forty 
coaches full. “As Madame St G eorgo, 
whose vivacity is always described * 
as extremely French, was stepping 
into the boat, one of the mob could 
not resist the satisfaction of 

Hinging a stone at her French cap. 
An English co dr tier, who was con- 
ducting her, instantly quitted his 

charge, ran the fellow through the 
body, and quietly returned to the 
boat. The man died on the spot, but 
no further notice appears to have been 
taken of the inconsiderate gallaiitry of ^ 
the English courtier.” ^ 

The Stuarts were commonly plagued 
with tho foreign attendants of their 
wives. When Charles the Seooud’jl 
spouse, Catherine of BraS^anza, .iir* 
rived in England, she was escorted by ^ 
a train of Portuguese ladies, ''who 
highly disgusted the king rind his 
2‘x 
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. court* Ics®, liourcver, by their Papistry 
and' neediness/ thai) by their surpass- 
^tlg ugliness and obstinate Mherence 
to'tlio fashions of their country. “ Six 
fidghts,” says Anthony Hamilton in 
his memoirs of Count Gratnmont, 
.^^who called themselves* maids of 
honour, and a duenna, another 
monster, who took the title of gover- 
ness to those extraordinary beautic^. 
Among the men were Franci^^co do 
Melo, and one Tjiuravedcz, who called 
himself Don Pedro Francisco Correo 
de^ Silva, extremely handsome, but a 
greater fool than all the Portuguese 
put togethei* ; ho was more vain of his 
names than his person ; but the Duke 
of Buckingham, a still greater fool 
than he, though moi'c addicted to 
raillery, gave him the name of Peter 
of the Wood. He was so emtlgcd at 
this, that, aftier many truitless com- 
plaints and ineffectual menaces, poor 
Pedro de Silva was obliged to leave 
England ; happy duke kept 

possession'^' Portuguese nymph 
more hideous than the queen’s maids 
of honour, whom ho had takpn from 
him, hs well as two of his names. 
Besides tl/ese, there were six chap- 
lains, four bakers, a Jew perfumer, and 
a certain officer, probably without an 
’office, who called himself her high- 
ness’s barber.” Evelyn also tells us, 
that “ the queen arrived with a train 
of Portuguese ladies in their mon- 
strous fardingals or guard- infantas, 
their complexions olivader, and suf- 
ficiently unagreeable j ” and Lord 
^ Clarendon talks of a numerous 
family of men and women, that were 
sent from Portugal”— the women “old 
and ugly and proud, incapable of any 
conversation with persons of quality 
and a liberal education; and they 
desired, and indeed*^ had conspired 
SO far to possess the queen herself, 
that she should neither learn the 
Elfish laDguage,^.nor usq thefr habit, 
nor depart frotn the manners and 
fluxions of her own country in any 
. partleidhrs.” Although the Ipfanta 
^herself was by 119 means ill-looking, 
her charms did not come up to those 
Osf the 4^|ered portrait which her 
inoti^i the bid vitteen of Portugal, 
j^tto Dharles ; andjt is possible 
to " selectioii of plain women for 

retinue had been intentional, that 
'^thefr ligllnoss might Hferve as a foil to 


her^oderateva&ouiikfbeskt^^ 
a short timn, however, ^e''inajor|ty 
of these ttaeomely Lhsitsniaak were 
Sent back to their nativebohntry^ ’ • 
To retuin to Mr Sinhh tod j9t ' 
James’s Park. A^er his KeStora- 
tlon, Charles the .Second, who^ to 
worthy Thomas llitoiit says in his 
Boscobel, had; betovkuided to and fro 
like a “^partridge upon ihe moun^ 
tains,” beca^ veiy ca«mi€r, decided- 
ly stay-.ot“Iiome, in his^ habits, and 
cared little to abtont himself from 
London and its vicinity. He had had 
bufi’eting and wandering enough in 
his youth, and, on ascending the 
throne of liis unfortunate father, he 
thought of little besides making him- 
self comfortable in bis capital,* careless 
of cxpco^ie, which, even in his greatest 
need, he seems never to have calcula- 
ted. *llc planted the avenues of the 
piirk, ftade a canal and an aviary for 
rare birds, which gave the name to 
Bird-Cage Walk. Amongst other 
freaks, and to provide for a witty 
Frenchman who kmused him, ho 
erected Duck* Island into a govern- 
ment. Charles de St Denis, seigneur 
of St' Evremond, who had been 
banished from France for a satire on 
Cardinal Mazarine, was the first and, 
it is believed, the last governor. Ho 
drew the saJary attached to the ap- 
pointment, which was certainly a more 
lucrative than honourable one for a 
man of his talents and reputation, 
According to Evelyn, Charles stored 
the park witL “numerous flocks of 
• fowle* There were also deer of several 
countries— white, spotted like leo- 
pards; antelopes, as elk, red deer, 
roebucks, stagM, Guinea grates, Ara- 
bian sheep,” &c. In the Mall, also 
made by him, Charles played at ball 
dhd took his daily walk. “Here,” 
says Colley Cibbei:,. “Charles was 
often seen amid crowds of spectatozs, 
ffieding his ducks and playing with 
his dogs, affable even with the mean- 
est of his subjects.” Mr Smith; re- 
grets the dimpiished ability tod 
less accessible itood of soyere%ns of 
the nineteenth cenkiiy, although he 
admits that the populace of franco 
and England are at the present day 
too rude for it to bb advisable' teat 
kings and queens should wa^ ktorngst 
them with the easy familiarity of the 
second Charles. Of that there "ban 
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be Very little doubt. * ^Iven CUaries, 
wlioso dialike of ceremony and ro- 
ettainty and l^ye of gossip and new 
faceB, were canse, at l^ast as much as 
any desire for popularity, that he thus 
mulled with tl^e mob, occasionally 
experienced^ the disagreeables of his 
undignified manner of life. Aubrey 
tke credulbos, ]\Xr Smith tells us, re- 
lates in his Miseellanies the following 
anecdote of an incident that occurred 
in the Park.. “Ayise Evans had a 
fungous nose, , and said that it was 
revealed to him that the king’s hand 
would curcL. him : and at the first 
coming' of King Charles II. into St 
James’s Park, he kissed the king’s 
hand, and rubbed his nose with it, 
which disturbed the king, but cured 
him.” It was whilst walking on the 
Mall that the pretended Popish plot of 
Oates and Bedloe. was announced 
to Charles. “ On the 12th ofirAugust 
1678,” says Hume, “one Kirby, a 
chemist, accosted the king as he was 
W'alking in the Park. ‘ Sir,’ said ho, 

* keep within the company ; your 
enemies have a design.iipon your life, 
and you may be shot in this very 
walk.’ Being asked the reason of 
these sti'aiige speeches, he said that 
two men, called Grove and Pickering, 
had engaged to shoot the king, and 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s 
physician, to poison him,” Charles, 
unlike his grandfather, the timid 
James, was little apprehensive of as- 
sassination, and, when sauntering in 
the Park, preferred the society oi two 
or three intimates to the attendance 
of a retinue. On one occasion, how* 
ever, as a biographer has recorded, 
du impudent barber startled him from 
his usual happy insouciance. Ac- 
customed to chat familiarly with his 
good-humoured master, the chin- 
scraper ventured to observe, whilst 
operating upon that of the king, that 
ha considered no o^cor of the court 
had amore important trust than him- 
self- “ Why so, friend ? ” inquired 
theking. “ Why,” replied the barber, 
“I could cut your majesty’s throat 
whenever 1 chose.” Charles started 
up in consternation, swore that the 
very thought was treason, and the in- 
dia^eet man of razors was deprived 
of his delicate charge. 

In the Daily Post for October 31st, , 
1728, is an order of the Board of 


Green Cloth for clearing St James’s 
Park of the i^hoe-cleancrs and other 
vagrants, and sending them to the 
House of Correction- Ibis reminds ns 
of what has often excited our surprise, 
the absence fronf the streets of Lon- 
don of an humble but very useful 
cUss.of professionals, who abound in 
many continental towns, in aU French 
ones of any size. Abundant inge- 
nuity is displayed in London in the 
discowiry and invention of strange 
and out-of-the-way employ ments- 
Men convert themselves into “ ani- 
mated sandwiches ” by back and 
breastplates of ^ board, encase them- 
selves in gigantic bottles to set forth 
the merits of some famed specific or 
potent elixir, or walk about with 
advertisements printed on their coats^ 
peripatetic fly-sheets, extolling the 
comfort and economy of halfpenny 
steamers, and of omnibuses at a 
penny a mile. Some sweep crossings, 
pthers hold horses ; but none of the 
vast number of needy mdustriab who 
strain their wi ts to devise now moans of 
obtaining their daily ration and night- 
ly shcHor, have as yet taken pat- 
tern by the French dderottmr and. 
German stiefcUivichser^ and provided 
themselves for stock in trade with a 
three-legged stool, a brace of brushes, 
and a bottle of blacking. No one 
has been at Pai-is without finding the 
great convenience of the ateliers de 
lUcrottage which abound in the pas- 
sages and in the more frequented of 
the streets, whore, for tliree or four 
sous^ the lounger who Ms had boots 
and trousers bemked by rapid cab or 
lumbering diligence^ is blushed and 
polished with unparalleled rapidity and 
dexterity. But a very moderate ca- , 
pital is required for the establishment 
of these temples of cleanliness, and 
wo recommend the subject to the con- 
sideration of decayed railway “ stags.’ * 
“ Duke Street Chapel, with a^flight 
of steps leading to the Park, formed 
originally a wi^ of the mansion of 
the notorious Judge Jeffrios. ""Tho 
house was built by him, and Jam^'^ 
the Second, as a mark of cspeplai fa- 
vour, allowed him to make an enf^- 
to the Park by the Steps alluded tO. . 
The son of Jeffries inhabited it ftr ’ 
a short time,” It was this soa atid 
successor of the' infamoua Jeffrie, 
who, with a party of rakes mi de- 
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l>aii(jhees, mohocks as they were at tional Gallery iftitU its Absurd dome, 
;;that time called; insulted the remains crushed jbeneath the tall and sypimc- 
:v 0 f the poet Dryden, and the grief of trical proportions of St Martin’s por- 
widow. They happened to> pass riep, overtopped even by the private 
'Sthrough GeiTard Street, Soho, when dwelling-Jbouscs injts vicinity; the 
Dvyden’s remains were about to bo dirty, jll- devised, and worse-rexecuted 
tChuveyed from his house, No. 43, in fountains, with tbe|r would"be-gn||pc- 
that street, to Westminster Abbey, fully curved basins, the steps and 
Although it was in the daytime, parapets, which give the whole placo 
Jeffries was drunk; ho swore that the appearance of an exaggerated 
Dryden should not be buried in so child’s toy.; Well may foreigner's 
nhabby n manner, (eighteen mohrning shrugtheir shouldei-s, and smile at tho 
coacheswaited to form the procession,) public buildings of the great capital 
and that he would sec due honour of Britain. A fatality attends all our 
done to his remains. After frighten- efforts in that way. In regard to 
ipg Lady Elizabeth, who was ill in architecture and ornament^ we pay 
bed, into a fainting tit, these aristo- more and are worse served than any 
Ci*atic ruffians stopped the funeral, body else. So habituated ar'e wo to 
and sent the body to an undertaker failure in this respect, that when a 
in Cheapsidc. The bishop waited public building is completed, scaffold- 
several hours in Westminster Abbey, ing removed, and a fair view obtained, 
and at lost went away. '’When Jef- we wonder and exult if it is found 
fries became sober, he had forgotten free from glaring defects, and in no 
all about the matter, and refused to way parlicularly obnoxious to censure, 
have arty thing to do with the inter As to its proving a thing to be proud 
ment. The corpse lay unburied for of, to be gazed at and admired, and 
three weeks. At last the benevolent to be spoken of out of England, or 
Dr Garth had it taken to the College even in England, after the fuss and 
0 f Physicians, got up a subscription ceremony of its inauguration is over, 
for the expenses of the funeral, and we never dream of sucli a thing. The 
followed the body to Westminster negative merit of having avoided the 
, Abbey. The poet’s son challenged ridiculous and the grotesque, is sub- 
Jeffries, but Jeffries showed the white ject for satisfaction, almost for pride, 
feather, and, to avoid personal chas- Assuredly w'o love not to exalt other 
tisement, kept carefully out of the countries at the expense of our own, 
way for three years, when Charles to draw invidious comparisons be- 
Dryden was drowned near Windsor. t\yeen , things Englisli and things fo- 
Mr Smith is most indulgent to tlic reign. But tho difference between 
, blunders and blockheabism of our mo- public buildings of modern erection 
Jern architects and monument- makers, in London and in Paris is so immense, 
far too much so, indeed, when he speaks that it can escape no one. Take, for 
approvingly of Trafalgar Scpiare and instance, the Paris Bourse and the 
its handsome fountains, and with- London Exchange. The former, it 
out positive disapprobation of the vile has been objected, is out of character ; 
fiollection of clumsy buildings and ill- a Greek teiiiplo is no fitting rendez- 
executed ornament defacing that site, voua/or the sons of commerce ; a less 
.‘There has been a deal of ink spilt classic fane were more approxniate for 
.upon this subject, and we have no the discussion of exchanges, for sales 
intention of adding to the quantity, of cotton and muscovado. The ob- 
..especially as there is no chance that . jection, according to ns, is, flimsy and 
a.ny;"flow of fluid, however unlimited, absurd, and must have originated witli 
shall blot out . the square and its some Yandalic and prejudiced booby, 
^nbbrdities. - But wc defy any Eng- with whom consistency was a mono- 
lishman, with the smallest pretensions mania. Nevertheless we will, for 
to' taste, tp pass Charing Cross with- argument’s sake, admit its validity. 

'out feelings ol. shitme and disgust at Is that a reason that the traders and 
rtbcv misinanageniGnt and ignorance capitalists of London should meet in 
there Such an accumula- a buildings whioh, for heaviness and 

"clumsiness was surely never exaggerated solidity, rivals a South ^ 
-witnessed. ^ The wretched Na- American Inquisition ? Do the Ba- 
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rings and tlio Rothscliilds anticipate 
AH attack upon their strong boxes, 

. and intend to stand a siege within the 
' massive walls of the Royal Exchange? 
Assuredly the narrow dooBways.may 
easily bo defended ; for a time, at 
least, the ponderous walls will mock 
the cannonade. The curse of hcavi- 
noss is upon our architects. There is- 
a total want of grace, and lightness, 
and airiness in all their works. Be- 
hold our new Senate House ! Do its 
idorid beauties and overdone decora- 
tions, unsparingly as they have been 
lavished, and convenient as they will 
doubtless be found as receptacles for 
bird’s nests, contrast favourably with 
the elegant and divided simplicity of 
the Chamber of Deputies ? The two, 
it will be said, cannot be assimilated : 
the vast dilferenco of size precludes a 
comparison. We reply, that the build- 
ings are for the same purpose ; but 
were they not, proportion at least 
should be observed. The Parliament 
House is far too low for its length. 
Want of ‘elevation is the common 
fault, both in the ideas and in the 
productions of our architects. 

Are we more successful in statues 
than in buildings? Mr Smith has 
some sensible remarks on this score. 
Speaking of the equestrian statue of 
George III. in Cockspur Street, he 
says, that “ critics object to the cocked 
hat and tie-wig in the royal figure ; 
but, some ages hence, these abused 
parts will be the most valuable in the 
whole statue. It may very reasonably 
be asked, why an Euglish gentleman 
should bo represented in the dress of 
. a Roman tribune ? Let the man ap- 
ear, even in a statue, in his habit as 
e lived ; and whatever we^tas.y say, 
posterity will be grateful to us. We 
should like to know exactly the ordi- 
nary walking- dress of Cmsar or Brut ns, 
and how they wore their hair ; and we 
should not complain if they had cocked 
hats or periwigs, if we knew them to 
be exact copies of nature.’* It is 
certain that modern physiognomy 
rarely harmonises With ancient cos- 
tume. What is to be said of 4he 
aspect of the “ first gentleman of 
Europe,” wrapped in his horsecloth, 
and astride on his bare-backed steed, 
in the aforesaid Square of Trafalgar? 
Assuiedly nothing in commendation. 
There dre portraits of Napoleon in 


classic drapery, and, even with bia 
classically correct countenance, ho 
looks a very ordinary, under-sized 
Roman. But, iu liis grey capote and 
small cocked hat, the, characteristic ia 
preserved, and we at once think ofi^ 
and wonder at, the hero of Austerlita- 
and* Marengo. 

Leicester Square, as Mr Smitli- 
jnstly observes, has more the appear- 
ance of the Grande /Varc of some 
conltnental city than of a London 
square. The liead quarters and chief 
rendezvous of aliens, especially '‘of 
Frenchmen, it bears numerous and 
unmistakcable marks of its foi;eign 
occupancy. French hotels and restau- 
rants replace taverns and chop-houses.. 
French names are seen above shops : 
promises of French, German, ana 
Spanish conversation, are read- in the 
windows ; hud grimy- visaged, hu'sute 
individuals. In plaited pantaloons and 
garments of eccentric cut, saunter, 
cigar in mouth, over the shabby pave- 
ment. It is curious to remark the 
dllferent tone and station takeq, by 
EngUsh in Paris tind French in Lon- 
don. In the former capital, nothing 
is too good for the intruding iBla^d- 
ers. In the best and most expensive 
season, they throng thither, and strut 
about like lords of the soil, perfectly 
at home, and careless of the opinions 
of the people .amongst whom they 
have condescended to come. The best 
houses arc for their use ; the most 
expensive shops are favoured with 
their custom ; and if occasionally 
tormented by a - trouhlcsome cop* 
scionsness of paying dearly for their 
importance, they easily Console them- 
selves by a malediction on the French 
volcurs.^ who thus take advantage, of 
their long purses and open hands* 
How ditferenf is it with the French- 
man in London I He' comes over, for 
the most part, at the dullest timo of 
the year, in the autumn, when the 
town is foggy, and dreary, and empty j 
when the l*arks are deserted, Shuttera 
shut, the theatres dull, and exhibitions 
closed. He has certain vague appre*- 
hensious of the tremeudous expend 
entailed by a visit to the En|^hr 
capital. To avoid this, he. makes a 
toil of a pleasure; wearies, himi^ 
with economical calculations;^ 
creeps into some inferior hot^ oif Aiilt 
lodging-house, tempted low ^rieei^ 
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aaid foreign 'announcements. We find 
French deputies abiding in Cranbourn 
Street, and counts contenting thcm- 
Sfilves >ith a garret at Pagliano’s. 
Xhence they perambulate westwards ; 
atfd ignorant, or not choosing to re- 
jawber, that London is ont of town, 
and that they have selected the f eiy 
irorst possible season to visit it, they 
greatly marvel at the paucity of equi- 
pages, at the abundance of omnibuses 
anS hack-cabs, and the scarcity of 
fiunbeams and return home to inform 
their friends that London is a mlh 
Tmmtre^ with spacious streets, small 
.houses, few amusements ; very great, 
Init very gloomy ; and where the 
nearest approach to sunshine re- 
sembles the twinkling of a rushlight 
through a plate of blue earthenware. 

“ The foreign appearanpo of Lei- 
cester Square is not of recent growth. 
It seems to have been the favourite 
resort of strangers and exiles ever 
since the place was built. Maitland, 
who wrote more than a hundred years 
ago, describing the parish of St Anne’s, 
in which it is situate, says-r* The 
fields in these parts being but lately 
converted into buildings, I have not 
discovered any thing of great antiquity 
hi this parish. Many parts of it so 

r iatly abound with French, that it 
an easy matter for a stranger to 
imagine himself in France.’ ” 

Sydney Alley is named after the 
Farls of Leicester, wlio had their 
town-house on the north side of the 
square, where Leicester Place has 
since been opened. Elizabeth, Queen 
cf Bohemia, daughter of James I., 
occupied, for some years, this resi- 
dence of the Sydneys. She also 
inhabited a house in Drury Place, 
whei*e Craven Street nowstauds, which 
was built for her by Lord Craven. It 
was called Bohemia House for many 
years ^after wards, and at last became 
a tavern, at the sign of tlie Queen of 
^hernia. “ The Earl of Craven was 
thought to have been privately mar- 
ried to the queen, a woman of great 
sweetness df temper and amiability of 
manners^a univei^al favourite both 
In this country and Bohemia, where 
her ^pfleness acquired her the title 
of > ^e ^een of Heirts. ’ By right 
bf thdr; descent from her, the House 
of Kmrrer ascended the throne of 
IliiS^Mngdom.” Lord Craven was the 


eWest son of* Sir William Craven, 
lord-mayor of London in 1611. He 
fought under Gustavus Adolphus with 
great distinction, and returned to Eng- 
land at the Eestoration, when Charles 
U. made him viscount and earl. He 
commanded a regiment of the gnaiHs 
until within three or four years of his 
death, which occurred in 1697, at the 
advanced age of eighty-five. “ Ho 
was an excellent soldier,” says the 
advertisement of his decease in Ho. 
301 of the Postman^ and served 
in the wars -under Palsgrave of the 
Rhine, and also under the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, where he performed 
sundry wailiko exploits to admira- 
tion ; and, in a word, he was then in 
great renowne.” 

However indifferently Leicester 
Square may at present bo inhabited, 
and notwithstanding its long-standing 
reputation as a foreign colony, it has 
been the chosen abode of many dis- 
tinguished men. Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds lived and died there.' Hogarth’s 
house is now part of the Sabloniero 
Hotel. Sir Joshua’s was on the oppo- 
site side of the square; and both of 
them, especially the latter, were much 
resorted to by the wits and wise men 
of the day. Johnson, Boswell, and, 
at times. Goldsmith, were constant 
visitors to Reynolds. John Hunter, 
the anatomist, lived next-door to 
Hogarth’s house ; and in 1725, Lords 
Korth and Grey, and Arthur Onslow, 
the Speaker, also inhabited this square. 
Leicester House, where the Queen of 
Bohemia lived, is called by Pennant 
the “ pouting-place of princes.” George 
II. retired thither when he quarrelled 
with his father ; and his son Frede- 
rick, the father of George III., did 
tbe^ same thing for the same reason. 
Whilst Prince Frederick and the 
Princess of Wales lived there, they 
received the wedding visit of the Hon. 
John Spencer, ancestor of the present 
Earl Spencer, and of his bride, Miss 
Poyntz. Contrary to established eti- 
quette, the bridal party went to visit 
the Prince before paying their respects 
to the King. They came in two car- 
riages and a sedan chair ; the latter, 
which was lined with white satin, 
contained the bride, and was preceded 
by a black page, and followed by three 
footmen in splendid liveries. The 
diamonds presented to Mr Spencer, 
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on occasion of iiismafrijige, by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, were woi# 
one hundred thousand pouiids. The 
bridegroom's shoe-bnckles alone cost 
thirty thousand pounds. An old 
gentioman, bom more than*a century 
ago, from whom Mr Smith obtained 
some of these particmlars, informed 
him, that about that time the neigh- 
bourhood was so thinly built, that 
•when the heads of two men, executed 
for participation in the Scotch rebel- 
lion, were placed on Temple Bar, a 
man stood in Leicester Fields with a 
telescope, to give the boys a sight of 
them for a penny a-piece. 

A house in Leicester Fields was the 
scene of some of the eccentricities of 
that semi- civilised hero, Peter the 
Great of Russia. It belonged to the 
Earl of Aylesbury, and was inhabit- 
ed, during the Czar’s visit to this 
country, by the Marquis of (Carmar- 
then, who gave a grand balltherc, on 
the 2d April 1698, in honour of the 
imperial stranger. The Marquis was 
Peter’s particular chum and boon com- 
panion, and the Cz^ prefern^d bis 
society to air the gaieties and visitors 
that beset him during his residence 
in England. Peter was very shy of 
strangers, and when William the 
Third gave him a magnificent enter- 
tainment at St James’s, ho w ould not 
mix with the company, but begged 
to be put into a cupboard, whence he 
could . see without being seen. He 
drank tremendously, and made Lord 
Carmathen do the same. Hot bran- 
dy, seasoned with pepper, was his 
favourite drink. Something strong 
he certainly required to digest his 
*diet of train-oil and raw* meats. 
On one occasion, when staying in 
Leicester Fields with the Marquis, 
he is said to have drank a pint of 
brandy and a bottle of sherry be- 
fore dinner, and eight bottles of sack 
after it, and then to have gone to the 
play, seemingly no whit the worse. 
He lodged in York Buildings, in a 
house overlooking the river, supposed 
by some to be that at the left-hand 
corner of Buckingham Street. A 
house in Norfolk Street also had 
the honour of sheltering him. “ On 
Monday night,” says Iso. 411 of the 
IPoBtman “ the Czar of Muscovy ar- 
rived from Holland, and went di- 
rectly to the house prepared for him 


in Norfolk Street.” His principal 
amusement was being rowed on the 
Thames between London and Dept- 
ford; and at last, in order to live 
quietly and avoid the hosts of visitors 
who poured in upon him; he took Ad- 
miral Benbow’s house at the latter 
4 )lace. It stood on the ground now 
occupied by the Victualling (Mice, 
and was the property of the wcU- 
knoAvn John Evelyn. 

“Horne Took©,” says Mr Smith, 
“ in his jyivarsions of derives 

the word Chariiig from the Saxon, 
Charan^ to turn ; and the situation’ 
of the original^village, on the bend or 
turning of the" Thafties, gives proba- 
bilitj" to this etymology.” Every 
body know^s that Charing, now so 
central a point, w'as once a little 
hamlet on the rural high-road be- 
tween London and Westminster, and 
that the “ Cross ” was added to it 
by Edward the . First, who, wlien 
^escorting bis wife’s remains from 
Lincolnshire to Westminster Abbey, 
erected one at each place w^here the . 
beloved corpse j’ested. The first 
ci’o^s,* which was of wood, and pro- 
bably of rude enough manufacture,^ 
gave way to one of stone, designed 
by Cavalini. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, that period 
of puritanical intolerance, this was 
removed by order of the Commons’ 
House, an order w hich the rayalidts 
took care to ridicule by song and 
lampoon. According to Lilly the asji* 
trologcr and qiiadls, the workmen 
were throe months pulling it down^ 
and some of the stones were Used' 
for the pavement before Whitehall;^ 
Others were made into knife-handles, 
and Lilly saw some of them which 
were polished and looked like marble. 
Those were jdays in which kingly 
mcmorialB found as little favour ae 
popish emblems ; and after the death 
of Charles the First, the statue that 
now stands at C’haring Cross, and 
which had been cast by Le Sueur in 
16^13 for the Earl of Arundel, wau 
sold and orde/ed to be broken , 
It was bought by one Rivet, a bm«- 
zicr, who, instead of breaking, bu^ed 
it. This did not prevent the hlg^oi- 
ous mechanic from making a 
and immediate profit by thee38|^'bf 
the martyred monarch; for heimib^ 
down old brass into knife imd York- 
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(laiP^dJjQS, and aold tlicm as proceeding 
King's statue. Eoundheads 
^ cavaliers all flocked to buy ; the 
feeder desiring a trophy of their tri- 
itmpby the latter eager to possess a 
memento of their lamented sovereign. 
In 1678, £70,000 was voted by Par- 
liament for the obsequies of Charlca 
Lf and for a monument to his memo- 
ly, and with a portion of this sum, 
how large a one is not known, the 
statue was repurchased. * 

.The historian of the streets and 
bouses of a great and ancient city, 
has, in many ways, a most difficult 
task to perform. Not only must he read 
much, observe clCsely, and diligently 
inquire, display ingenuity in deduc- 
tion and judgment in selection, but 
he mnst be steadfast to resist tempta- 
tion. For, assuredly, to(*the lover of 
antiquarian and historical lore, the 
temptation is immense, whilst culling 
materials from quaint old diaries, 
black-letter pamphlets, and venerable, 
newspapers, to expatiate and extract 
. at a length wholly iheonsisteut with 
ttio necessary limits of his work. 
Some writers arc at pains to dilate 
..^heir matter— his .chief care must be 
compress. What would fairly fill 
a sheet must be packed into a page — 
4he pith 9.nd substance of a volume 
must be squeezed into a chapter. 
The diligent compiler should uot be 
■slightly considered by the ^creative 
and aspiring genius. Like the bee, 
he forms his small, rich store, from 
' the fragrance of thousand flowers — 
•adopting the sweet, rejecting the 

S ’ * lous and insipid. Nor must he 
too long on any pot and parti- 
cular blossom, lest what would please 
in due proportion should cloy by too 
large an admixture. To vary the 
metaplior, the writer qf such a work 
as this Antiquarian liamble^ should be 
a sqrt of liteiwy Soyer, mixing his 
materials so skilfully that the flavour 
•of each is preserved, whilst not one 
unduly predominates. He must not 
prauce off on a hobby, whether archi- 
tectural, historical, social, or roman^ 
tic, but r^efe bis cattle and his 
readem; thy lightly and fre- 

.queit0||ri]!lidm.ono saddle to another. 

many books might be written 
themes> briefly glanced at in 
book I Let US take, for 
the places of public execu- 


^ns in London? Charing Cross was 
fw centuries one of them, and its pil- 
lory was the most illustrious amongst 
the many that formerly graced the 
capital— illustrious by reason of the 
remarkable evil-doers who under- 
went ignominy in its wooden and 
unfriendly embrace. The notorious 
Titus Oates, and Parsons, the chief 
contriver of the Cock-Lane Ghost, 
were exposed in it. To the rough* 
treatment 'which, in former days, 
sometimes succeeded exposure in the 
pillory, the following paragraph, from 
the Daily Advertiser of the 1 1th June 
y 731, abundantly testifies : — “ Yester- 
day Japhet Crook, alias Sir Peter 
Stranger, stood on the pillory for the 
space of one hour; after which lie was 
seated in an elbow-chair, and the 
common hangman cut both his oars 
oif with an incision knife, and showed 
them to the spectators,' afterwards 
delivered them to Mr Watson, a she- 
rifTs officer; then slit both his nos- 
trils with a pair of scissors, and scar'd 
them with a hot iron, pursuant to his 
sentence. He had a surgeon to attend 
him to the pillory, who' immediately 
applied things necessary to prevent 
the effusion of blood. • lie underwent 
it all with undaunted courage ; after- 
warils went to the Ship tavern at 
Charing Cross, wheredie stayed some 
time ; then was carried to the King’s 
Bench Prison, to be confined there 
for life. . Iluring the tirife be was on 
the pillory ho laughed, and denied the 
fact to the last.” Petty punishments 
these-, ' although barbarous enough, 
inflLcted for paltry crimes upon mean 
malefactors. Criminals of a far higher 
grade had, previously to that, paid 
the penalty of their offences at the 
Cross of Charing. Hugh Peters, 
Cromwell’s chaplain, was there hung, 
as were Scropc, Jones, Harrison, and 
others of the king-killers. Long had 
been their impunity ; but vengeance 
at last overtook them. To the end 
they showed the stem fanatical re- 
solution of Oliver’s iron followers. 

“ Where is your Good Owo Cause ? ” 
cried a scoffer to Harrison, as he was 
led to the scaffold. Here ! ’’ he re- 
plied, clapping hand on,. breast ; I 
go to seal it with my blood*” At the 
foot of .the ladder, whicli he approach- 
ed with uudaimtod mieUi his limbs 
were observed to tremble, and j^me 
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ftmongst the mob mockery of 

this weakness. “ I judge," said H#- 
rlson, *^Uhat some do, think 1 am 
afraid to die, by the shaking I have 
in my hands and knees. } tell yon 
NO! but it is by reason of much 
blood that 1 have lost in the wars, 
and many wounds I have received in 
my body, which caused this shaking 
and weakness in my nerves." And he 
spoke further, and told the populace 
how he gloried in that he had done, 
and how, had he ten thousand lives, 
he would cheerfully lay them down 
in the same cause. “ After he was 
hanged, a horrible scene took place. 
In conformity to the barbarous sen- 
tence then, and for many years after- 
wards, executed upon persons con- 
victed of treapn, he was cut down 
alive and stripped, his belly was cut 
open, Jiis bowels taken out and burned 
before his eyes. Harrison, in the 
madness of his agony, rose ifp wildly, 
it is said, and gave the executioner a 
box on the ear, and .then fell down 
insensible. • It was the last effort of 
matter over mind, an4 for the time it 
conquered." Tho other regicides died 
with the same firmness and contempt 
of death. “ Their grave and graceful 
demeanour," says the account in the 
state trials, “ accompanied with cour- 
age and cheerfulness, caused great 
admiration and compassion in the 
spectators.^ So much so, and so 
strong wa*thc sympathy excited, 
that the government gave orders that 
no more of them should be executed 
in the heart of London. Accordingly 
the remainder suffered at Tyburn. 

Upon the old Westminster market- 
* place a most barbarous event occurred 
in the time of that tyrannical, acetous 
old virgin. Queen Bess, who assuredly 
owes her renown and the sort of Iwalo 
of respect that surrounds her memory, 
far less to any good qualities of her 
own, than to the galaxy of great men 
who flourished during her reign. The 
glory that encircles her brow is formed 
of such stars as Cecil, Burleigh and 
Bacon, Drake and Raleigh, Spencer, 
Shakspeare, and Sydney. Touching 
this barbarity, however, enacted by 
order of good Queen Bess. At the 
mature age of forty-eight, her majes- 
ty took it ihto her very ordinary- 
looking old head to negotiate a mar- 
riage with the Duke of Anjou* Com- 


missioners came from France to dis- 
cuss the interesting subject, and weye 
entertained by pageants and tourna- 
ments, in which Elizabeth enacted 
the Queen of Beauty i and subse- 
quently the duke came over himself, 
as a private gentleman, to pay his 
coui;|; to the last of the Tudors, The 
duke being a papist, the proposed alli- 
ance was very unpopular in England; 
and one John Stubbs, a barrister 
of Lincoln’s- Inn, wrote a pamphlet 
against it, entitled, “ The Dlsco- 
verye of a gaping gulphe, wherernto 
England is like to be swallowed by 
another French marriage, if the Lord 
forbid not the banns, by letting her 
Majestye see the sin and punishment 
thereof." Certain expressions in this 
imprudent publication greatly angered 
the Queen ; Stubbs and liis servant,' 
Page, were^brought to trial, and con- 
demned to lose their right hands* 
This cruel and unusual sentence was 
icarried into effect on the market-place 
at Westminster, and witnessed by 
Camden, who gives an account of it. 
Both sufferers behaved with great for- 
titudef and courage. Their hands were 
cut off with a butcher’s cleaver and ^ 
mallet, and as soon as Stubbs bad 
lost his, he pulled off his cap with his 
left, waved it in the air, and cried — 
“ God ‘save the Queen ! ” He then 
fainted away. It took two blows to 
sever Page’s hand, but he flinched' 
not, and pointing to the block where 
it lay, he exclaimed — “I have left 
there the hand of a true Englishman! " 
And so he went frpm the scaffold^ 
says the account, “stoutlie andyrit^ 
great courage." 

Amongst spots of sanguinary noto- 
riety, Smithfield, of course, stands pro- 
minent. The majority of the two 
hundred and •seventy- seven persons 
burned for heresy during Mary’s short 
reign, suffered there ; -and here also* 
upon two occasions, the horrible pun- 
ishment of boiJing to death, formerly 
inflicted on poisoners, was witnessed. 
In France tliis was the punishment'^ 
coiners, and there is ^ill a stree^W^- 
Paris known’as the Rmde ' 

In Stow’s Annals it is recorded, 
on the fifth of April 1631r, oheBtqli^^ 
ard Hose, a cook, was boiled in Snolith* 
field for poisoiiing of divers 
to the number of sixt^ri op ttorel" 
Two only '^f the sixteen died, tut the 
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olberd* wero never restored to bealtli. 

thing could reconcile us to 
torture, as a punishment to be inflict- 
ed by man on his offending brother, 
it is such a crime as this. 

If the punishments of our ances- 
tors were cruel, if trials were some- 
times over has^, and small off<^ces 
often too severely chastised, on the 
other hand, culprits formerly had fa- 
cilities of escape now refused to them. 
The right of sanctuary was enjoyed 
by various districts and buildings in 
London, Pennant and many other 
nrriters have stigmatised this practice 
ah absurd ; Mr Smith defends it upon 
very reasonable gi’ounds. “ In times 
when every man went armed, when 
feuds were of hourly occuiTencc in 
the streets, when the ago had not yet 
learned the true superiority of right 
over might, and when private re- 
venge too often usurped the functions 
of justice, it was essential that there 
i^ould be places whither the homi- 
dde might flee, and And refuge and 
protection until the violence of angry 
passions had subsided, and there was 
a Chance of a fair trial for him/ Not 
all sanctuaries, however, gave pro- 
tection to the murderer, at least in 
later times. AV hitefriars, for instance, 
once avTefoge for all criminals except 
traitors, afforded shelter, after the 
Meenth ccntuiy, to debtors only. In 
1697 this sanctuary was abolished 
entii^ely, at the same time with a 
dozen others. It^is not well ascer- 
tained how it acquired the slang name 
of Alsatia, which is first found in 
a play of Shadwell’s, The Squire of 
Alsatia. Immortalised by the genius 
of Scott, no . sanctuai’y will longci* 
be remembered than Whitefriars. It 
was one of the largest ; many others 
of the privileged districto being limited 
to a court or alley, a few houses or a 
church. Thus Kam Alley and Mitre 
Court in Fleet Street, and Baldwin’s 
Gardens in Gray’s Inn Lane, were 
amongst these refuges of roguery and 
crime. Whitefriars was much resort- 
ed to by poetji and players, dancing 
and feveing masters, persons of 
thoiike yagabmid and uuceitain pro- 
The }K>ets and players were 
atti^edby the viGini|y of the theatre 
lavS^reet Gardens, built after the fire 
Of London, Sir Christopher Wren, 
upon the site of Dorset Souse, the 


residence of the *Sackvilles. Here Sir 
William Davenant’s company of co- 
medians — theDuke of York’s servants, 
as they were called — performed for a 
considerable time. It appears, hoiv- 
ever, that even before the great fire, 
there was a theatre, in that ueigih-. 
bourhood. Malone, in his Troto* 
gomem to Shakspeare, quotes a me- 
morandum from the manuscript book 
of Sir Henry Herbert, master of the 
revols to King Charles I. It runs 
thus : — “ I committed CromeSi a bro- 
ker in Long Lane, the 16th of Febru- 
aiy 1634, to the Marshalsey, for lend- 
ing a church robe with the name of 
Jesus upon it to the players in Salis- 
bury Courts to represent a Flamen, a 
priest of the heathens. Upon his pe- 
tition of submission and acknowledg- 
ment of his fault, I released him the . 
17th of February 1GS4.” 

The ancient sanctuary at West- 
minster is of historical and 'Shak- 
sperian celebrity, as the place where 
Elizabeth Grey^ Queen of Edward the 
Fourth, took refuge, when Warwick 
the king-maker marched to London to 
dethrone her husband, and set Henry 
the Sixth on the throne. It was a 
stone church, built in the form of a 
cross, and so strongly, that its demo- 
lition, in 1750, was a matter of great 
difficulty. The precinct of St Martin’s- 
le- Grand was also sanctuary. Many 
curious particulars respj^ting it arc 
to be found in Kemp“ lUstorical 
Notices of the Collegiate Churchy or 
Royal Free Chapel and Sanctuary of 
St Martin' s-le-Gf'and^ London^ pub- 
lished in 1825. In the reign of iElenry 
the Fifth, this right of sanctuary gave 
rise to a great dispute between the” 
Dean of St Martin’s and the city 
authorities. “A soldier, confined in, 
Nwvgatc, was on his way to Guild- 
hall, in charge of an olflcer of the city, 
when on passing the south gate of St 
Martin’s, opposite to Newgate Street, 
five of his comrades rushed out of 
Panyer Alley, .with daggers drawn, 
rescued him, and fled with him to the 
holy ground.” The sherifl: had the 
sanctuary forced, and sent rescued 
and rescuers to Newgate. 'The Dean 
of St Martin’s, indignant at this vio- 
lation of privilege, complained to the 
king, who ordered the prisoners to bo 
liberated. Thereat the citizens, ever 
sticklers for their riglits, demurred, 
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and at last it wasma^e a Star-Cham- 
ber matter. The dean pleaded his 
own cause, and that right skilfully 
and wittily. He denied that the chapel 
of St Martin’s formed any part of the 
city of London, as claimed by the 
corporation ; quoted a statute of Ed- 
ward 111. constituting St Martin’s 
and Westminster Abbey places of 
privilege for treason, felony, and debt; 
and mentioned the curious fSLct, that 
“ when the King’s justices held their 
sittings in St Martin’s Gate, for the 
trial of prisoners for treason or felony, 
the accused were placed before them, 
on the other side of the street^ and care- 
fully guarded from advancing forward ; 
for if they ever passed the water- 
channel which divided the middle of 
the street, they might claim the sav- 
ing franchise of the sacred precinct, 
and the proceedings against them 
would be immediately annulled.” The 
dean also expressed his wonder that 
the citizens of London should be the 
men to impugn his church’s liberties, 
since more than three hundred wor- 
shipful members of the corporation 
had within a few years been glad to 
claim its privilege. The Star-Cham- 
ber decided against the city, and the 
prisoners were restored to sanctuary. 
The. Savoy was another sanctuary; 
and it was the custom of the inha- 
bitants to tar and feather those who 
ventured to ^llowjfchcir debtors thi- 
ther. 

In the theatrical district of London, 
Mr Smith lingers long and fondly; for 
there each house, almost every brick, 
"is rich in reminiscences, not only of 
flayers and playhouses, but of wits, 
poets, and artists. In the burial- 
gi'ound of St Paul’s, Co vent- Garden, 
repose not a few of those who Sti their 
lifetime inhabited or frequented fhc 
neighbou rhodd. There lies the author 
of Hudihras. “ Mr Longueville, of 
the Temple, Butler’s steady friend, 
and who mainly supported him in his 
latter days, when the ungrateful Stu- 
art upon the throne, whose cause he 
had so greatly served, had deserted 
him, was anxious to have buried the 
poet in Westminster Abbey. He 
solicited for that purpose the contri- 
butions of those wealthy persons, his 
Mends, whom he had heard speak 
admiringly of Butler’s genius, and 
respectfully of his character, but none 


would contribute, although he offered 
to head the list with a considerable 
sum.” So poor Butler was buried in 
Covent-Ga-rden, privately but de- 
cently. He is in good company. Sir 
Peter Lely, the painter of dames, the 
man who seemed created on purpose 
to limn the languishing and volup* 
tuous beauties of Charles the Second^s 
court, is also buried in St Paul’s ; dS 
are dso Wycherley and Southeme^ 
the dramatists ; Haines and Macklin, 
the comedians ; Ame, the musician ; 
Strange, the engraver ; and Walcot, 
alias Peter Pindar. Sir Peter Lely 
lived in Co vent- Garden, in veiy great 
style. “ The original name bf the 
family was V andervaea ; but Sir Peter’s 
father, a gallant fellow, and kn olfieer 
. in the aimy, having been bora at 
perfumer’s shop, the sign of the Lily, 
was coinmofily known by the name of 
Captain Lily, a name which his son 
thought to be more euphonious to 
€inglish cars than Vandervaes, and 
Avhich he retained when he settled 
here, slightly altering the spelling.” 
Wycherley, a dandy and a courtier, 
as well as an author, had lodgings in' 
Bow Street, where Charles 11. one©- 
visited him when he was ill, and gave 
him five hundred pounds to go a jour- 
ney to the south of France for the 
beuefit of his health. When he after- 
wards married the Countess of Drog- 
heda,* a yonijg, rich, and beautiftd 
widow, she went to live with him in 
Bow Street. She was very jealotm, 
and when he went over to the “ Cock” 
tavern, opposite to his house, he was 
obliged to make the drawer open the 
windows, that his lady might see there 
>vas no woman in the company. This 
“ C3ook ” tavern was the groat resort 
of the rakes aud mohocks of that day ; 
of Bnckhnrst,*Sedley, Killigrew, and 
others of the same kidney. In fact, 
Bow Street was then the Bond Street 
of Loudon ; and the “ Cock,” its 
Long’s ” or “ Clarendon,” Dryden^ 
in an epilogue, talks of .the “ Bow 
Street beaux,” and several contem- 
porary writers have similar allusiona. 
Like most places where the rich con- 
gregate, this fashionable quarter was 
a fine field for the ingenuity of pick^ 
pockets, and especially of wig mA 
sword-stealers, a class of thieves "Siat 
disappeared with fdll-bottomed peri- 
wigs and 9ilver<*hilted raniers. ia 
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' t&ose days, to keep a man’s head de- 
cently covered, cost nearly as much 
I HB it now does to fill his belly and 
';«ldtlie his back. Wigs were some- 
0 times of the value of forty or fifty 
|>ounds. Ten or fifteen pounds was 
an exceeding “ low figure ” for these 
> modish incumbrances. Out of respect 
: to such costly head-dress, hats were 
never put on, but canned under the 
arm. The wig-stealers could demand 
no more. Mr Smith quotes a pas- 
Bage from Gay, describing their man- 
muyres : — 

Nor is thy fiaxcu wig with safi^ty 
' worn : 

High on the shoulder, in a basket homo, 
liUrks the sly boy, whose hand, to raxnuc 
bred. 

Plucks off the curling honours of thy 
head.” 

Will’s coffoohouse was in Bow Street, 
and “ being the grand resort of wits 
and critics, it is not surprising,” says 
Mr Smith, that it should become 
also the headquarters of envy, slan- 
der, and detraction.” There was then 
a lack of printed vehicles for the 
venting of the Cvil passions of rival 
Uterati; lampoons were circulated in 
manuscript, and read at Will’s. As 
the acknowledgment of the author- 
« ship 'might sometimes have had dis- 
agreeable consequences for tho author, 
a follow of the name of Julian, who 
styled himself “ Secretary to the 
Muses,” becamOk»tlio mouthpiece of 
libeller and satirist. He read aloud 
ill the coffee-room the pasquinades 
that were brought to him, and distri- 
buted written copies to all who dcBircd 
them. Cohcei-ning this base fellow, 
Sir Walter Scott gives some curious 
particulars in his edition of Dryden’s 
works. There is no record of cudgel- 
ings bestowed upon Julian, though it 
is presumed that he did not escape 
them. “ He is described,” says Ma- 
lone, “ as a very drunken fellow, and 
at one time was confined for a libel.” 
Drydcn was a great sufferer from 
these violent and slanderous attacks — 
a sufferer, indeed, in more senses than 
one ; for, besides being himself made 
the subject of venomous lampoons, he 
was suspected unjustly of having 
wiittcn one, and was waylaid and 
"beaten on his way from Will’s to his 
bduSe in Gerrard Street. A reward 


of fifty pounds w^as oflTered for the 
apprehension of his assailants, but 
they remained undiscovered. ' Lord 
Rochester was their employer ; Lord 
Mulgrave the real author of the libel. 

In James Street’, Co vent- Garden, 
where Garrick lodged, there resided, 
from 1714 to 1720, a mysterious lady, 
who excited great interest and curi- 
osity. Malcolm, in his Anecdotes of 
London during the Eighteenth Century^ 
gives some account of her. • She was 
middle-sized, dark-haired, beautiful 
and accomplished, and apparently 
between thirty and forty years bid. 
She was wealthy, and possessed very 
valuable jewels. Her death was sud- 
den, and occurred after a masquerade, 
where she said she had conversed 
with the King. It was remembered 
that she had been seen in the private 
apartments of Queen Anne ; but after 
that Queen’s death, she lived in ob- 
scurity. “ She frequently said that 
her father was a nobleman, bnt that, 
her elder brother dying unmarried, 
the title was extinct; adding, that 
she had an uncle then living, whose 
title was his least recommendation. 
It seems likely enough that she was 
connected in some way with the 
Stuart family, and with their 'preten- 
sions to the throne.” 

Dr Arne was born in King Street. 
His father, an honest upholsterer, at 
the sign of the “ Two Crowns and 
Cushions,” is said to have been the 
original of Murphy’s farce of The 
Upholsterer, He did not countenance 
his son’s musical propensities; and 
young Arne had to get up in the 
night, and practise by* stealth on a 
muffled spinet. The 'first intimation 
received by the worthy mattress- 
maker of his son’s proficiency in music, 
one evening at a concert, where 
he quite unexpectedly saw him offi- 
ciating as leader orthe orchestra. 

Voltaire, when in England, after 
his release from the Bastille, whither 
he had been sent for libel, lodged in 
Maiden Lane, at the White Peruke, 
a wigmaker’s shop. When walking 
out, he was often annoyed by the 
mob, who behold, in his spare person, 
polite manners, and satirical counte- 
nance, the personification of their 
notion of a iTrenchman. “ One day 
he was beset by so great a crowd 
that he was forced to shelter himself 
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against a doorway, fvhore, mounting 
tlic steps, ho made a flaming speech 
in English in praise of j^he magnani- 
mity of the English nation, and their 
love of freedom. With thisjlie people 
were so delighted, that their jeers were 
turned into applauses, and he was car- 
ried in triumph to Maiden Lane on 
the shoulders of the* mob.” From 
which temporary elevation the arch- 
scofTcr doubtless looked down upon 
his dupes with glee, suppressed, but 
immeasurable. 

Quitting the abodes of wit and the 
drama for those of legal learning, we 
pass from Covent- Garden to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, through Great Queen 
Street, in the Stuarts’ day one of the 
most fashionable in London. Here 
dwelt Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
here he wrote the greater part of his 
treatise De Veritate, concerning 4110 
publication of which he believed him- 
self, according to his own nlarvellous 
account, to have had a special reve- 
lation from licavcn. A strange weak- 
ness, or rather madness, on the part 
of a man who disbelieved, or at least 
doubted, of general revelation. For 
himself, he thought an exception pos- 
sible.. Insanity alone could explain 
and excuse such illogical vanity. Near 
to this singular enthusiast lived Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, whose next-door 
neighborir and friend was Badclitfc 
the physician. “ Kneller,” says Ho- 
race Walpole, in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, “ was fond of flowers, and 
had a line collection. As there was 
great intimacy between him and the 
physician, he permitted the latter to 
^ have a door into his gardens; but 
Radcliffe’s servants gathering and 
destroying tiie flowers, Kneller sent 
him word ho must shut up the door. 


Badcliflb replied peevishlj', “ Tell him 
he may do any thing with it but paint 
it.” “ And I,” answered Godfrey, 
“ can take any thing from him but bis 
physic.” Pope and Gay were frequent 
visitors at the painter’s studio. At 
the wall of Lincoln’s Inn Garden, 
Bei^ don son is by some asserted to 
have laboured as a bricklayer, , “ Ho 
helped,” says Fuller, “ in the build- 
ing of the now structure of Lincoln’s 
Inn,* where, having a trowel in his 
hand, he had a book hi his pocket.” 
Aubrey tells the same story, which is 
discredited by Mr Gifibrd, who denies 
that the poet -over was a bricklayer. 
Lord William Russell was executed 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, it being, Pen- 
nant tells us, the nearest open space 
from Newgate, where he was confined. 

Passing through Duke Street, where 
Bcnj amin Franklin lodged , when work- 
ing as a journeyman [>i'intcr in the ad- 
jacent Great Wyld Street, into Clare 
JNIarket, the scene of Orator Henley’s 
holdings- forth, we thence, by Drury- 
Laiie, the residence of Nell Gwynne 
and Nan Clarges before they became 
respdfctively the King’s mistress and a 
Duke’s wife, get back to the Strand and 
move City wards. But to refer, although 
merely non)jnally, to one half the sub- 
jects of interest met with on the way, 
and suggested by Mi* Smith, "Would 
be to write an index, not a review. 
Hero, therefore, we pause, believing 
that enough has been said to con- 
vince the reader of the vast amount 
of information and amusement ^de- 
rivable from the bricks and stones of 
I.iOndon, and able to recommend to 
him, should ho himself set out on a 
street pilgrimage, an excellent guide 
and companion in the Aittiquarmn 
liamhle. 
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After the reduction of Bouchain, 
Marlborouj^h yras anxious to com- 
mence without delay the sieg^ of 
Quesnoy, the capture of which would, 
In that quarter, have entirely broken 
through the French barrier. He vi- 
gorously stimulated his own govern- 
ment accordingly, as well as that at 
the Hague, to prepare tlic necessary 
supplies and magazines, and express- 
ed a sanguine hope that the capture 
this last stronghold would be the 
means of bringing about the grand 
object of his ambition, and a general 
peace.* The ministry, to appearance, 
went with alacrity into his projects, 
^nd every thing bore the aspect of 
another great success closing the 
campaign with honour, and probably 
leading to a glorious and lasting 
peace. Mr Secretary St John, in par- 
Heniar, wrote in the waimest style of 
cordiality, approving the project in 
his own name as well as in that of 
the Queen, and reiterating the assur- 
ances that the strongest representa- 
tions had been made to«the Dutch, 
with a view to their hearty concur- 
rence.* But all this was a mei-e cover 
to conceal what the Tories bad really 
been doing to overturn Maiiborough, 
and abandon the main objects of the 
war. Unknown to^him, the secret ne- 
gotiation with the French Cabinet, 
throngh Torcy and the British mini- 
stem, through the agency of Mes- 
nager, had been making rapid pro- 
gress. No representations were made 
to the Dutch, who were fully in the 
secret of the pending negotiation, 
about providing supplies'; and on the 
27th September, preliminaries of 
peace, on the basis of the seven 


articles proposed by Louis, were 
signed by Mesnager on the part of 
France, and by the two English se- 
cretaries of state, in virtue of a spe- 
cial warrant from the Queen.f 

The conditions of these prelimina'^ 
ries, which were aftei*wards eml)adied 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, were the 
acknowledgement of tbe Queen^s title 
to the throne, and the Protestant 
succession, by Louis ; an engagement 
to take all just and reasonable mea- 
sures that the crowns of France and 
Spain should never be united on the 
same head, — the providing a sufficient 
barrier to the Dutch, the empire, and 
theJiou^ of Austiia ; and the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk, or a proper equiva- 
lent. Blit the crown of Spain was 
left to the Duke of Anjou, and no 
provision whatever made to exclude 
a Bourbon prince from succeeding to 
it. Thus the main object of the con- 
test— the excluding the Bourbon fa- 
mily from the throne of Spain, was 
abandoned : and at the close of the 
most important, successful, and glo- 
rious war ever waged by England, 
terms were agreed to, which left to 
France advantageswhich could scarce- 
ly have been hoped by the Cabinet of 
Versailles as the fruit of a long series 
of victories. 

Marlborough felt deeply this clan- 
destine negotiation, which not only 
deprived him of the main object for 
which, during his great career, he had 
been contending, but evinced a du- 
plicity and want of confidence on the 
part of Ills own government at its 
close, which was a melancholy return 
for such inappreciable public servXces.t 
But it was of no avail ; the secession 


* ^ The siege, so far as it depends on me, shall be pushed with all possible vig- 
our, and I do not altogether despair but that, from the suocess of this campaign, 
we may hear of some advances made towards that which we so much desire. And 
I sliall esteem it much the happiest part of my life, if I can be instrumental in 
putting a goode^Ud to the war, which grows so burdensome to our country, as well 
as to our allies.’ —JifaW6oroM^/t to Lord Oxford, Aug. 20, 1711 j Coxe, vi. 92. 
t Coxo, vi. 93. ^ 

J have given me encouragement to enter into the strictest confidenco 

I beg your friendly advice in what manner I am to conduct myself. 
ireu,rcannot .but imagine it would be a terrible mortification for me to pass by 
the Hague when our plcniiiotontiaries are there, and myself a stranger to theei 
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of England proved, al bo had foreseen 
from the outset, a deathblow to the 
confederacy. Finding .that nothing 
more was to be done, either at the 
head of the army, or in direction of 
the negotiations, he returned home by 
the Brille, after putting bis army into 
winter-quarters, and landed at Green- 
wich on the 17th November. Though 
well aware of the private envy, as well 
as political hostility of which he was 
the object, ho did nothing that could 
lower or compromise his high cha- 
racter and lofty position ; but in an 
interview with the Queen, fully ex- 
pressed his opinion on the impolicy of 
the course which ministers were now 
adopting.* He adopted the same 
manly course in the nobloapeech which 
he made in his place in Parliament, in 
the debate on tlie address. Ministers 
had put into the royal speech the un- 
worthy exprossion — “ 1 am glad to 
tell you, that notwithstanding the arts 
of those who delight in war^ both place 
and time are appointed for opening the 
treaty of a general peace.” Lord An- 
glesea followed this «ip, by declaring, 
in the coni *80 of the debate, that the 
country might have enjoyed the bless- 
ing of peace soon after the battle of 
Bamilies, if it had not been deferred 
by some person whose interest it was 
to prolong the war. 

Kising upon this^ with inexpressible 
dignity, and turning to where the 
Queen sat, Marlborough s^d, I ap- 
peal to the Queen, whether 1 did not 
constantly, while I was plenipoten- 
tiary, give her Majesty and her Coun- 
cil an account of all the propositions 
which were made ; and whether I did 
not desire instruction for my conduct 
on this subject. 1 can declare with a 
od conscience, in the presence of her 
ajesty, of this illustrious assenfbly, 
and of ^d himself, who is infinitely 
superior to all the powers.of the earth, 
and before whom, by the ordinary 
course of nature, I shall soon appear 
to render account of my actions, that 
I was very desirous of a safe, honour- 


able, and lasting peace, and was very 
far fh)m wishing to prolong the war 
for my own private advantage, as 
several libels and discourses have most 
falsely insinuated. My ^at age, and 
my numerous fatigues in war, make 
me ardently wish for the power to eu- 
joy«a quiet repose^ in order to think of 
etornby. ^As to other matters^ I have 
not the least indueement, on any ac** 
count, to deaii'e the continuance of the 
war* for ray own interest, since my 
services have been so generously re- 
warded by her Majesty and her parlia- 
ment ; but 1 think myself obliged to 
make such an acknowledgment to her 
Majesty and my country, that 1 am 
always ready to serve them, whenever 
my duty may require, to obtain an 
honourable and lasting i)eaco. Yet I 
can by no means acquiesce in the 
measures that have been taken to on- 
‘ ter into a negotiation of peaoe with 
Prance, upon the foot of some pre- 
tended preliminaries, which are now 
circulated ; since my opinion is the 
same as that of most of the Allies, 
that to lea/ve Spain and the West In» 
€lies to die Home of Bourbon^ wiU be 
the entire ruin of Europe^ which I have 
with all fidelity and humility declared 
to her Majesty, when I had the hon- 
our to wait upon her after my arrival 
from Holland. ”t 

This manly declaration, delivered 
in the most emphatic manner, pro- 
duced a great impression ; and a re^ 
solution against ministers was carried 
in the House of Peers by a majority 
of twelve. In the Commons, how- 
ever, they had a lar^ majority, and 
an address containing expressions 
similar to those used by Lord Angles 
sea, reflecting on Marlborough, was 
introduced and carried there. Tho 
Whig majority, however, continued 
firm in the Upper House ; and the 
leaders of that party began to enter- * 
tain sanguine hopes of success. The 
Queen bad let fall some peevish ex- 
pressions in regard to her ministers. 
She had given her hand, ia retiring 


transactions ; and what hopes can I have of any countenanco at homo if 1 am not 
thought fit to be trusted abroad ? ” — Marlborough to the Lord Treasurer, 21st Oct, 
1711. 

* 1 hear, that in his conversation with the Queen, the Duke of Marlborough 
has spoken against what \Ve are doing ; in short, his fate hangs heavy upon him, 
and he has of late pursued every counsel which was w'orst for him.” — Bolinghroke'e 
lAtters, i. 480. Nov. 24, 1711. -j* Petri, ///sf., 10th December 1711. 
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from the ITouso of Peers on the 15th centage on foreign subsidies, this was 
December, to the Duke of Somerset, proved to have been a voluntary gift 
instead of her own Lord Treasurer; from those powers to the English 
it was apprehended her old partiality general, authorised by their signatures 
for Marlborough was about to return ; and sanctioned by warrants from the 
Mrs Masham was in the greatest Queen. This answer made a great 
alarm ; and St John declared to Swift impression ; but ministers had gode 
that the Queen was false.* tThe too far to retreat, and they ventured 
ministers of the whole alliance second- on a step which, for the honour of the 
cd the efforts of the Whigs, and strong- country, has never, even in the worst 
ly represented the injurious eftbets times, been since repeated. Trusting 
which would ensue to the cause of to their majority in the Commons, 
European independence in general, they dismissed the Duke from all his 
and the interests of England in par- situations on the .‘list December; and 
ticular, if the preliminaries which had in order to stifle the voice of justice 
been agreed to should be made the in the Upper House, on the following 
basis of a general peace. 'Jbe Dutch day patents were issued calling tice/va 
made strong and repeated represen- new peers to the Upper House. On 
tations on the subject; and the Elector the following day they were intro- 
of Hanover delivered a memorial dneed amidst the groans of the House : 
strongly urging the danger which the Whig noblemen, says a contem- 
would ensue if Spain and 'the ladies porary annalist, “cast their eyes on 
were allowed to remain in the hands' the ground as if they had been invited 
of a Bourbon prince. - •to the funeral of the peerage.” t 

Deeming themselves pushed to * Unbounded was the joy diffused 
extremities, and having failed in all among the enemies of England by 
attefnpta to detach Marlborough from these unparalleled measures. On 
the Whigs, Bolingbroko and the minis- hearing of MarPoorough’s fall, Louis 
tore resolved on the desperate me*asurc XIV. said with triumpli, “ The dis- 
of bringing forward the accusation mission of Marlborough will do all we 
against him, of fraud and peculation can dcsii’O.” The Court of St Ger- 
in the management of the public mains was in exultation; and the 
monies entrusted to his management general joy of the Jacobites, both at 
in tho Flemish campaign. The charges home and abroad, was suflicient to 
were founded on the report of certain demonstrate how formidable an cnc- 
commissioncra to whom the matter my to their cause they rcijarded the 
had been remitted ; and which charged Duke ; and how destitute of truth were 
the Duke with having appropriated the attempts to show that ho had 
L. 66, 1) 19 of the public monies destined been engaged in a secret design to 
for the use of the English troops, and restore the exiled family. Marl- 
L.282,3G6, as a per-centage of two borough disdained to make any do- 
per cent on the sum paid to foreign fence of himself in Parliament ; but 
ambassadors during the ten years of an able answer on his part was pre- 
the war. In reply to these abominable pared and circulated, w^hich entirely 
insinuations, the letter of the Duke refuted the whole charges against the 
to the commissioners was published illu^rious general. So convinced were 
on the, 27th December, in which he ministers Of this, that, contenting 
entirely refuted the charges, and themselves with resolutions against . 
showed that he had never received him in the House of Commons, where 
any sums or perquisites, not sane- their influence was ])redominant, they 
tioned by previous and unifonn usage, declined to prefer any impeachment 
and far less than had been received by or accusation, even in the Upper 
the general in the reign of William III. House swamped by their recent crea- 
And in regard to the L.282,000 of per- tions. In the midst of this disgrac^- 


* Swift’s Journal to Stella, Dcc. 8, 1711. — Swift said to the Lord Treasurer, 
ill his usual ironical style, “ If there is no remedy, your lordship will lose your 
head ; but I. shall only be hung, and so carry my body entire to the grave.”— 
Coxe, \i, 148, 157. + Cunningham, ii. 367. 
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ful scene of passion, and Ingra- 
titude, Prince Eugene arrived in Lon- 
don to ondeavoin* to stem the tori'eat, 
and, if possible, prevent the secession ' 
of England from the confederacy." 
He was Iodised with the Lord Trea-* 
snrei*; and the generous prince omit- 
ted no opportunity of testifying his 
undiminished respect for his illustrious 
rival hi the day of his tribulation. The 
Treasurer having said to him at a 
great dinner, consider this day |S 
the happiest of my ^ifo, sin^e I have 
the hononr to see in my nbiis^e the 
greatest captain of the ago.”,> “ If it be 
so,” replied Eugene, “ 1“ owe it to 
your lordship;” alluding to, his dis- 
missal of Marlboipugh. On another 
ocQiasion, some one having pointed out 
a passage in one of the libels against 
MarU)orough, in which he was said 
to have been “ perhaps oiice fortu- 
nate.” “ft is true,” sa|<l Eugene; 

“ he was once fortunate ; and it is the 
greatest praise wbidi can be bestowed 
on him ; for, as lie was always success- 
ful — that implies that all his other 
successes were oiling lo his own con- 
duct.” * 

Alarmed at the weight which 
Marlborough might derive from the 
presence and support of so great a 
commander, and the natural sympathy 
of all generous minds with the cordial 
admiration which these two great men 
entertained for each other, the minis- 
ters had recourse to a pretended conspi- 
racy, which it was alleged h ad been dis- 
covered on thepart of Marlborough and 
Eugene to seijse the government and de- 
throne the Queen, on the IT^Novem- 
Jber. St John and 0:^ford had too nmcli 
sense to publish such a ridiculous 
statement ; but it was made the sub- 
ject of several secret examinations 
before the Privy Council, in ordci*to 
augment the apprehensions and secure 
the concurrence of the Queen in their 
measures. Such as it was, the talc was 


treated as a mere lAaUdous invention, 
even by the oontemporary foreign an- 
nalists,! though it has since been re- 
peated as true by more than one party 
native hi3toriap4 This ridlcnlons ca- 
lumny, andtheffitrodons libels as to the 
embo^sKlcincnt of the public money, 
however, produced the desired effect' * 
They inflamed the mind of the Queen, 
and removed that vacillation in. regard . 
to the measures of govornment, .firom . 
wdiiclt so" much danger wai%. appi^a- 
hended by the Tory admmlstrs^tion; 
Having answered the desired end, they 
■were allowed quietly to go to sleep 
No proceedings ki the House of Peers, 
or clsiewherc, followed the resolu-’* 
tions of the Commons condeninatory 
of IMarlborough's financial adminis- 
tration in the Low Countries. His 
defenfeo, published in the newspapers, 
though abuidantly vigorous, was aei-^ 
ther answered nor prosecuted as a 
liM on the Commissioners or House of 
jr'omnious ; and the alleged Stuart con- 
spiracy w as never more heard of, titt it 
was long after drawn from its slumbdV 
by the malice of English part 3 |^spirit. 

Mdhnwhile the negotiations at: 
Utrecht for a general peace continaed, 
and St John and Oxford soon found 
themselves embarrassed by tl^e ex- 
travagant pretensions which their 
own conduct had revived m^tho^ 
plenipotentiaries of Louis, So^'j^eat 
■was the general. indignationlj,, excited 
-by the publication oL4hC i^reUmina-.^ 
rics at V trccht, thi^ St J^ohu felt the ' 
neeeesity of disconUnuing^i^ny general 
negotiation, and convertmg it into a 
private comsimndence between the 
plenipotentiaries of the English and 
Ercnch ci-ow'ns.§ Great difficulty was 
experienced in C/oming {,0 an acccMUfifc^ 
modation, in consequence of the rising 
demands of tfie French plenipottm- 
tiaries, who, adeeming themselves se* , 
cure of support from the Euglisli/ 
ministry, not only positively refused » 


* BuuNnx's History of Iris Own Tthies, vi. IlG. 

+ M^m- ds Torci/f iii. 208, 200. ^ /: 

I Swift’s Four Last Years of Queen AnuC) ; C<}ntmuathn of xviu. 

408. 8vo edit. 

g Tho French will. see that there is a possibility of reviving the love of war 
in our people, by tho indignation that has been expressed at the plan riveh "IhAt 
lltrecht.”— JIfr Settetary St John to British Plenij}ot€ntiary} Ihsc. 28^ 

Correspondent^, ii, 03. ' ' ^ ; 
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lo abandfn Spain an^ t]ie IndieSf but 
1M)W 4pmaude(l the Netherlands ^or 
the Elector of Bavaria, and the ces- 
. flioii of liille an<i Tournay in return 
for the seizure of Dunkirk. The Sud- 
den death, however, first of the Dau-*" 
.pbiness of France, and then the 
Dauphin, the fonner of whon^, was 
carried off by a malignant fever on 
the 12th, the latter on the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1712, followed by the death of 
their eldest son on the 23d, produced 
Teelii^gs of commiseration for the aged 
monarch, now in his seventy-tMrd 
year and broken down by misfortunes, 
which rendered the progress of the 
separate negotiation more easy. Eng- 
Jaud agreed to abandon its allies, 
and<tho main object of the war, on 
condition that a guarantee should be 
obtained against the crowns of France 
and Spain being united on the same 
"head. On this frail security, the 
English ministry agreed to withdUiw 
their contingent from the Allied army } 
and to induce the Dutch to follow 
<feeir example, ipres was offered 
to th^ on the same terms as Dun- 
iiirk had been to Great Britain;* 

The disastrous effects of this secret 
and dlvshononrablc secession, on the 
part of England, from the confederacy, 
/wero^oon apparent. Great had been 
tbc^;^cparatioiis of the continental 
Alliei for continuing the Contest ; and 
while t!|9 English contingent remained 
with themi ^heir force was irresistible. 
Prince Eugene wigs at ,tho head of the 
army in FJjsmders, and, including the 
Britisl^ forces under the Duke of Or- 
mond, it amounted to the immense 
force oM22,000 effective men, with 
120 guns,' fii:}^teen howitzers, and 
ample poptoon train. To oppose 
this, by frtr the lai'gest army ho 
had yet had to confront in the Low' 
Countries, Villars liad^scarecly at his 
command 100,000 menj 'and they were 
ill c(iuipl)ed, imperfectly supplied with 
artillery, and giiovously depressed in 
spirit by thgir lopg scries of disasters. 
Eugene commanded the army of the 
confederates; for although the Eng- 
lish ministry had been lavish in tholr 
promises of unqualified support, the 
butch had begun to entertain serious 
suspicions W '.their sincerity, and be- 


stowed the pSnmand on that, tried 
ofiicer instead of the Duke of Qrniond^ 
who had si^cceeded Marlborough in 
the command of the English contin- 
gent. ^nt Marlborough's soul still 
^directea the movements of the army; 
and Eugene’s plan of the campaign 
was precisely that which that great 
commander had' chalked out at the 
close of the preceding one. This was 
to besiege Quesnoy and Landrecics, 
Iasi of the iron barrier of France 
which in this quarter protected the 
frontier, and immediately after to 
inundate 'ithe open country, and ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible to Paris. 
It was calculated they might reach it 
in ten marches froip Landrecics ; and 
it was well known that there vas 
neither a defensible position nor for- 
tress of any sort to arrest the invaders' 
march. The Court of Versailles wore 
in despair f 4 the general fipinion was, 
that the King should leave Paris, 
and retire to Blois ; and although the 
proud spirit of Louis recoiled at such 
a proposal, yet, in taking leave 
of Marshal Villars, ho declared — 
“Should a disaster occur, I will go 
to Peronno or St Quentin, collect all 
my troops, and with you risk a last 
effort, determined to perish, or save 
the State.” f 

But the French monarch was spared 
this last desperate alternative. The 
defection of the British Cabinet saved 
his throne, w'hen all his means of 
defence were exhausted. Eugene, on 
opening the campaign gn the 1st May, 
anxiously inquired o| the Duke of 
Ormond yhether he had authority to 
act vigorously in the c;impaign, and 
received an answer that he lii \ the 
same authority as the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was prepared to join 
in attacking the enemy. Preparations 
were immediately made for forcing 
thtf enemy's lines, which covered 
Quesnoy, previous to an attack on 
that fortress. But, at the very time 
that this was going on, the work of 
perfidious defection w'as consum- 
mated. On May 10, Mr Secretary 
St John sent positive orders to Or- 
mond to take no part in any general 
engagement, as the questions at issue 
between the contending parties were 


189, 184. 


f Mm. cle yiUarjfj ii. 107. 
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on the point of adjifsfcment. * Inti- part of tUe English government ox- 
in'ation of this secret order was ^sent cited, as well it might,' the. utmost 
to the Court of Franco, but it was indignation among the Allies, and ' 
directed to be kept a positive secret produced mingled feelings of shame 
from the Allied generals. • prmond, and mortification among all real pa- 
upon the receipt of these orders, ' triots or men oflionour in this country, 
opened a private correspondence with By abandoning the contest "in this 
Villars, informing him that their manner, when it was on the very 
troops were no longer enemies, and point of being crowned with success, 
that the future movements of thte the English lost the fruit of test costly 
troops under his command were and bloody campaigns, and suffered 
only to get forage and. provisions, the war to terminate without attain- - 
This correspondence was unknown ing the main object for which it had 
to Eugene; but circumstances soon been undertaken. Louis XIV.*, de- 
brought the defection of England to feated, and all but ruined, was per- 
light. In the middle of it, the Allied mitted to retaiirfor his grandson the 
forces had passed thC" Scheldt, and Spanish succession ; and ^England, 
taken post bet w'cen Noyellcr and the victorious, and within sight, as it 
Boiase, clpse to Villars’s position. To were, of Paris, was content to halt iu 
bring the sincerity of the English to the career of victoiy, and lost the 
a test, Eugene proposed a general opportunity', never to be regained for 
attack on the enemy’s line, which was a century ‘to come, of permanently 
open and exposed, on the ^8th May. restraining the ambition of France. 
But Ormond declined^ requesting the If was the same as if, a few days after 
operation might be delayed for a few • the battle of Waterloo, England had 
days. Thp defection was now ap- concluded a separate peace, guaran- 
parent, and the Dutch deputies loudly teeing the throne of Spain to Joseph 
condemned such dishonourable con- Buonaparte, and providing enly for 
duct ; but Eugene, anxious to make its not being held also by the Emperor 
the most of the presence of the British of France. Lord Halifax gave vent 
troops, though their co-operation could to the general indignation of all gene- 
iip longer be relied on, proposed to rous and patriotic men, when ho said, 
besiep (iuesnoy, which was laid open in the debate on the address, on 28tli 
by Villars’s retreat. Ormond, wdio felt May, after enum(‘rating the proud 
acutely the painful and discreditable list of victories which, since tlie corn- 
situation Iti which, without any fault mencement of the war, lja4 attended 
of his pw'n, he w^as placed, could not the arms of England,— “^But all this 
refuse,' and tl|e investment took place pleasing prospect 40 totally effaced by 
that very day. The operations were the orders given to tho Qiieeu’s gene- 
conclr *ted by'/ Dutch and Imperial ral, not to act offensively against the 
troops alone', ^ ud the townwas taken, enemy. I pity that heroic and gallant 
, after a siege of six weeks, on the 10th general, w ho, on other occasions, took 
July t delight to charge the mdstr formidable 

This disgraceful defection on tlio corps and strongest squadrons^ aad 


, * Her Majesty, my Lord, has reason to believe that we shall come to an 
agreement upon the great article of the union of the monurcliies^ as soon as a 
courier sent from Versailles to Madrid can return. It is, tlicrefore, the Queen’s 
positive command to your Grace that you avoid engaging in any siege, or hazarding 
a battle, till you have further orders from her Majesty. 1 am, at the same time, 
directed to let your Grace know, that you arc to disguise the receipt of this order ; 
and her Majesty thinks you cannot wSht pretences for conducting yourself, with- 
out owning that which might at present have an ill effect if it was publi(dy known. 
P.S, I had almost forgot to toll your Grace that communication is made of this 
order to the Court of France, so that if the Marshal do Villars takes, in any private 
M^ay, notice of it to you, your Grace will answer it accordingly. ”*-Afr Seerstdry 
St John to the Duke of Ormond, May 10, 1712. BoLixonaoKu’s Correspondence, 
ii. 320. 

f Eugene to Marlborough, Juno 9, T7l2 — Coxo vi. 199. 
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cannot but be uneasy at bis being 
fettered with shackles, and thereby 
prevented from reaping the gloxy 
which he might well expect from lead- 
ing on troops so long accustomed to 
donquer. I pity the Allies, who have 
relied upon the aid and friendship of 
the British nation, perceiving ^that 
What they had done at so great an 
expense of blood and treasure is of 
no effect, as they will be exposed to 
the revenge of that power against 
whom they ’have been so active. I 
pity^he Queen, her royal successors, 
and the present and future generations 
of Britain, when they shall find the 
nation deeply involved in debt, and 
that the common enemy who occa- 
sioned jt, though once near being 
sufficiently humbled, docs still triumph, 
and desi^ their ruin ; and are in- 
formed that this proceeds from the 
conduct of the British cabinet, in ne- 
glecting to make a right use of those 
advantages and happy occasions which 
their own courage and God’s blessing 
bad put into their hands.”* 
Marlborough seconded the motion 
of Halifax, in a speech of peculiar 
interest, as the last which he made 
on the conduct of this eventful war. 

** Although,” said he, “ the nego- 
tiations for peace may be far ad- 
vanced, yet I can sec no reason which 
should induce the Allies or burselves to 
remain inactive, and not pusli on tho 
war with ^he utmost vigour, as we have 
incurred tho^ expense of recruiting tho 
army for tho service of another year. 
That army is now in the field ; and . 
it has Often occurred that a victoiy 
or a siege produced good effects and 
manifold advantages, when treaties 
were* still farther advanced than in 
the present negotiation. And as I 
am of opinion that we sliould make 
the most we can for ourselves, the 
only infallible way to force France to 
an entire submission, is to besiege and 
occupy Cambray or Arras, and to 
cany the war into the heart of the 
kingdom. But as tho troops of the 
enemy are now encamped, it is im- 
possible to execute that design, unless 
they are withdrawn from their posi- 
tion ; aad ^ they cannot be reduced 


8 JOkpcUcImi 

to retire for want of provisions, they 
must be attacked and forced. Fpr 
the tinith of what 1 say I appeal to i 
noble duke (Argyle) whom I rejoiop 
to see iq^this house, because he knowa 
the country, and is as good a judge of 
these matters as any person nbw 
alive.” Argyle, though a bitter per- 
sonal enemy of' Marlborough, thus 
appealed to, said, — 1 do indee4 
know that country, and the situation 
of tho enemy in their present camp, 
and I agtpe with the noble duke, that 
it is impossible to remove them 
without attacking and driving them 
away ; and, until that is effected, 
neither of tne two sieges alluded to 
can be undertaken. I likewise agree 
that the capture of these two towns 
is the most effectual way to carry on 
the war with advantage, and would 
be a fatal blow to France.”! 

Notwithstanding tho creation of 
twelve peers to swamp the Upper 
House, it is doubtful how the divi- 
sion would have gone, had not Lord 
Strafford, a cabinet minister, observed, 
in reply to the charge, that the British 
government was about to conclude a 
separate peace, — “Nothing of that 
nature has ever been intended; for 
such a peace would be so foolish^ rjf- 
lanous^ and knavish, that every Ser- 
vant of the Queen must answer for it 
with his head to tho nation. The 
Allies are acquainted with our pro- 
ceedings, and satisfied with our terms'^ 
This statement^ was made by a Bri- 
tish minister, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, on the 28tli May, eighteen days 
after the private letter from Mr Sec- 
retary St John to tho Buko of Or- 
mond, already quoted, mentioning 
the private treaty with Louis, en- 
joining him to keep it secret from the 
Allied, and communicate clandestinely 
with Villars. But such a declara- 
tion, coming from an accredited 
minister of the crown, produced a 
great impression, and ministers pre- 
vailed by a majority of sixty-eight to 
forty. In the course of the debate, 
Earl Poulett let fall such cutting ex- 
ressions against Marlborough for 
aving, as he alleged, led his troops 
to certain destruction, in order to 


Path Hist,, May 28, 1712. Xocfc/i(M‘t Papers^ i, 392 
t Coxe^ vi. 192, 193. 
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by the sale of the* * * § officers’ com- the English cabinet leave to France 
missions,* that the Duke, ivithout the great object of the contest, the 
deigning a reply, sent him a challenge crown of Spain, and its Inagnificcut 
on leaving the house. The agitation, Indian colonics, placed on the head of 
however, of the^ Earl, who* was less a prince of the Donrbon race. With 
cool than the iron veteran on the truth did Marlborough observe, in the 
prospect of sucli a meeting, revealed debate on the preliminaries — ‘*The 
what was going forward, and by an lyeaSures pursued in England for the 
order of the Queen, the affair was^er^ list year are directly contrarjr Jo her 
minated without bloodshed, t Majesty’s engagements with theAIUes^ 

It soon appeared how much fdmida- sully^ho triumphs and glodcs of her 
tion there was for the assertion of the reign, and ■ will render the EnglislL 
Queen’s ministers, that England was name odious to all other nations.” $ 
engaged in no separate negoti ation for a It was all in vain. The people loudly 
peace. On the 6th J unc were promul- clamoured for pqgcc ; the Toiy minisr 
gated the outlines of the, treaty which try was seconded by a vast numerical 
afterwards became so famous as the majority throughout the country. The 
Peace of Utrecht. The Duke of peace was approved of by large ma- 
Anjou was to renoiince^or ever, for joritics in both liouses. Parliament 
himself and his descendants, all claim was soon after prorogued; and Marl- 
to the French crown ; and the crown of borough, seeing his public career ter- 
Spain was to descend, by the male line minated, solicited and obtained pass* 
only, to the Duke of Anjou, and fail- ports to go abroad, which he soon 
ing them to certain princes of the afterwards did. 

Bourbon line by male descent, always Great was the mourning, and loud 
excluding him who was possessed of the lamentations, both in the Britiali 
the French crown. } Gibraltar and and Allied troops, when the fatal day 
Minorca remained to England ; Dun- aiTived that the former were to 
kirk was to be demolished ; the Span- separate frojn their old companions in 
ish Netherlands were to be ceded to arms. On the 10th July, the very 

Austria, with Naples, Milan, and day on w'hich Quesnoy surrendered^ 

Sardinia; the barrier towns were to be the last of their long line of triumphs, 
ceded to the Dutch, as required in Ormond, having exhausted everysort 
1709, with the exception of two or of procrastination to postpone the 
three places. Spain and her Indian dreaded hour, was compelled to order 
colonies remained with the Duke of the English troops to niarchi He in 
Anjou and his male heirs, as King of vain, however, gave a similar order 
Spain. And thus, at the inclusion to the auxiliaries ill British pay ; the 

of the most glorious and lliccessful hereditary Frince of Cassel replied— 

war recorded in English history, did “ The Hessians would gladly march, if 


* No one can doubt tho Duke of Ormond's bj-avery ; but ho is not like a certain 
general who led troops to tho slaughter, to cause a great number of officers to be 
knocked on the head in a battle, or Against stone walls, iu order to fill his pockets 
by the sale of their commissions.’* — Coxe, vi. 196. ^ 

t Lockhart Papers, i. 392 ; Coxe, l i. 196, 199. 

t The words of the treaty, w’hich subsequent events have rendered of importance! 
on this point, were those; — Philippe V. King of Spain renounced “4 toutes pre- 
tentions, droits, et litres quo lui (‘t sa posterity avaiout ou pourraient avoir h 
I’avenir a la couronne do France. 11 consenlit pour lui et sa posterite que oe 
droit fut tenu et considere comme passd au Due de Berry son frdre et a 
desceudans et posterite male; et on defaut de co prince, et de sa posteriti^ maUfZXi, 
Dac de Bourbon son cousin ct a ses hm^iiiers, et aussi successivement a tons lei 
princes du sang do France.” The Duke of Saxony and his male heirs were called 
to the sneoessibn, failing Philippe V. and his male heirs. This act of rcnunciati<»a 
and entail of the* crown of Spain on male heirs, was ratified by the Cortes of. Cssm 
tile and Arragon ; by the parliament of Paris, by Great Britain and France in the 
mxth article of the Treaty of Utrecht. — Vide Schoell, de Trait,, ii. &9, 105, 

and Dumont, Corp. Dipl,, tom, vUi. p. 1. p. 339. 

§ Coxe, vi. 20,5. 
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it to figit the French.” Another^ 

^ We do not serve for pay, but fame.” 
Tfife native British, however, were 
compelled to obey the order of their 
apvereign, and they set out, twelve 
thousand strong; from the camp at 
jiOambresis. Of all the Germans in 
JBrltish pay, <bn1y one battalicrn of 
Holstein men, and a regiment 6f 
dragoons from Liege, accompanied 
them. Silent and d^ected they took 
their way ; the men kept their eyes 
on , the ground; the officers did not 
venture to return the parting salute 

f the comrades who had so long 
ught and conquered by their side, 
ot a word was spoken on either 
j^ldc, the hearts of all were too big 
for utterance; but the averted eye, 
the mournful air, the tear often trick- 
linjg down the cheek, told the deep 
dejection which was every where felt. 
Jt seemed as if the Allies were follow- 
ing to the grave, with profound affec- 
tion, the whole body of their Brftisli 
comrades. But when the troops 
1 ‘eached their resting-place for the 
night, and the suspensiou ofai’mswas 
proclaimed at the head of each' regi- 
ment, the general indignation became 
so vehement, that even the bonds of 
military discipline wdro unable to re- 
^etrain it. A universal cry, succeeded 
f)y a loud murmm-, was heard through 
the camp. Tho British soldiers were 
seen tcaiing their hair, casting their 
' muskets on the ground, and rending 
|heir clothes, uttering all the while 
.. fhrlous exclamations against the go- 
Ternment which had so shamefully 
betrayed them. The officers were so 
pverwlielmcd with vexation, that they 
sat apart in their tents looking on the 
ground, through very shame ; and for 
several days shrunk from the sight' 
even of their fellow- soldiei's. Many 
left their colours to^ serve with the 
^llles, others withdrew, and when- 
, cyeK they thought of Marlborough 
imd their days of glory, tears filled 
their eyes.* 

* It soon appeared that it was not 
without reason that these gloomy pre- 
;Scnt|ments ptevailed on both , sides, 
ns to t!|!ex9hscquence8 of the British 
^ ^Updrawineg from the contest. So 
were the French by their se- 
cession, that they speedily|lost all 
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sense of gratitude and even honesty, 
and refused to give up Dunkirk to- 
the British, which was only effected 
with great difficulty on the earnest 
entreaties of the British government* 
So great were the difficulties which 
beset the negotiation, that St John 
was obliged to repair in person to 
Paris, where* he remained incognito 
for a considerable time, and effected a 
compromise of the objects still in dis- 
pute bbtweeh the parties. Tho seces-» 
sion of England from the confederacy 
was now openly announced ; and, as 
the Allies refused to abide by her pre- 
liminaries, the separate negotiation 
continued between the two countries, 
and lingered on for nearly a year after 
the snspensigp of arms. 

Meanwhile Eugene, after the de- 
parture of tho British, continued liis 
operations, and laid siege to Land- 
rccies, the last of tlm barrier fortresses 
op tho road to Paris, in the end of 
July. But it soon appeared that 
England had been the soul of the 
confederacy ; and that it was the tu- 
telary arm of Marlborough w'hich had 
so long averted disaster, and chained 
victory to its standard. Nothing but 
defeat and misfortune attended the 
Allies after her secession. Even the 
great '^and tried abilities of Eugene 
were inadequate to procure for them 
one single success, after the colours of 
England no longer waved in their 
ranks. During tho investment of 
Landrecies, Villars drow together the 
garrisonlrrom the neighbouring towns, 
no longer threatened by tho English 
troops, and surprised at Denain a 
body of eight thousand men, stationed 
there for tho purpose of facilitating 
the passage of convoys to the besieg- 
ing army. This disaster rendered it 
necessary to raise the siege of Land- 
recics, and Villars immediately re- 
sumed the offensive. Donay was 
speedily invested : a fruitless effort of 
Eugene to retain it only exposed him 
to the mortitication of witnessing ita 
surrender. Not expecting so sndden 
a reverse of fortune^ the fortresses 
recently taken were not provided 
with '^provisioha or ammunition, and 
were in no condition to make Uny 
effectual resistance. "Qtiesnoy soon 
fell from this cause ; and Bouchain,, 


Cunningham, ii. 432 $ Milner, 360, 
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tb« last tropby of MaltAorough’s vic- 
tories, opened its gates on the 10th 
October. The co^ition was para- 
lysed ; and Louis, who so lately 
trembled for his capital, found his 
armies advancing *from conquest to 
eonquest, and tearing from the Allies 
the fruits of all their victories.* 

These disasters, and the evident 
inability of the Allied armies, without 
the aid of the English, to keep their 
ground in Flanders, in a manner com- 
pelled the Dutch, how unwilling so- 
ever, to follow the example of Great 
Britain, in treating separately with 
France. > They became parties, ac- 
cordingly, to the pacification at 
Uti’echt; and Savoy also concluded 
peace there. But the barrier for 
which they had so ardently qontended 
was, by the desertion of England, so 
much reduced, that it ceased to afibrd 
any effectual security against the en- 
croachments of France. That power 
held the most important fortresses in 
Flanders which had been conquered 
by Louis XIV. — Cambray, Valen- 
ciennes, and Arras. * Lille, the con- 
quest on which Marlborough most 
prided himself, was restored by the 
Allies, aud with it Bethune, Aire, 
Venant, and many other places. The 
Dutch felt, in the strongest manner, 
the evil consequences of a treaty 
which thus, in a manner, left the ene- 
my at their gates ; and the irritation 
consequently produced against Eng- 
land was so violent that it continued 
through the greater part of the cight- 
ceuth century. Austria, indignant at 
being thus deserted by all her Allies, 
continued the contest alone through 
another campaign. But she > was 
overmatched iu the contest; her re- 
sources were exhausted ; and, by the 
advice of Eugene, conferences were 
opened at.Bastadt, from which, as a 
just reward for her perfidy’, England 
..was excluded. A treaty was soon , 
concluded on the basis of the Treaty ' 
of Byswick. It left Charles the Dow 
Countries, and all the Spanish terri- 
.tories in Italy, except Sicily; but, 
with Sardinia, Bavaria was restored. 
France retained Landau, but restored 
New Brisach, Fribourg, and Eobl. 
Thus was that great power left in 


possession of the whole conquests 
ceded to Louis XIV. by the. treaties 
of Aix-la-Chapellei Nkneguen, smd 
Byswick, with the vast addition of 
the family alliance wi^h a Bourbon 
prince, possessing Spain and^’toe In- 
dies. ' A century of repeated wars on 
the part of England aim the European 
powers, with France, %lIowcd by the 
dreadful struggle of the Bevolutionary 
cont^t, and the costly campaigns of - 
Wellington,' were the legacy be-* 
queathed to the nation by Bolingbrok^ 
and Harley, in arresting the course of 
Marlborough's victories, and restoring 
France to preponderance, when it was 
on the eve of being reduced to a level 
consistent with the independence of 
other states. Well might Mr Pitt 
style the Treaty of Utrecht “ the in- 
delible reproach of the age !”t 
Marlborough’s public career wao 
now terminated ; and the dissensions 
which had cast him down from power 
had so completely extinguished his 
political influence, that during the re- 
maining years of his life, he rarely 
appeared at all in public life. On 
landfug on the Continent, at Brllle, on 
the 24th November, ho was received ' 
with such demonstrations of gratitude 
and respect, as showed how deeply 
his public services had sunlt intoth^ 
hearts 'of men, and how warmly they 
appreciated his efforts to avert from 
England and the Coalition, the evils 
likely to flow from the Treaty of 
Utrecht. At Iltaestricht he was 
w^elcomcd with the honours usually 
reserved for sovereign princes ; .and 
although he did his utmost, on the 
journey to Aix-la-Clyipclle, to avoid 
attracting the public attention, and 
to slip unobserved through by-ways, 
yet the eagerness of the public, 
or the gratiltiide of his old soldiers, ^ 
discovered him wherever he went. 
Wherever he piissed, crowds /of 
all ranks were waiting to sec him, 
could they only get a glimpse iftf the 
hero who had saved the empire, and 
filled the world with his renown. All 
Avere struck with his noble, mr ^d 
demeanour, softened, though, ^ jiot 
weakened, by the approach of 
They declarecl that his tippearfifice 
was not Iqss oonquerlug^ 


* MSm, de ViUars^ H. 396, 421. ^ 

f Mr Pitt to Sir Benjamin Keene. — Memoirs qfthe Spanish Kings, c. 57. 
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sword. Many burst into tears when 
they recollected what he had been, 
aiiid whaf he was, and how unac- 
eonntably the great nation to which 
be belonged had fallen from the height 
of glory to such degradation. Yet 
wjBS the manner of Marlborough so 
eonrtcous and yet animated, his,con- 
versation so simple and yet cheerful, 
that it was commonly said at the 
time, “ that the only things he had 
forgotten were his deeds, anti the 
only things he rcincmbercd were the 
misfortunes of others.” Crowds of 
all ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, hastened to attend his levee 
at Aix-Ia-Chapelleon the 17tli Janu- 
ary 1713, and the Duke do Lesdo- 
giii6res, on leaving it, said, with C(iual 
justice and felicity, — “ J can now say 
that I have seen the man who is equal 
to the Marechal do I'ureane in con- 
duct, to the Prince of Condo in cour- 
age, and superior to the Marfchal de 
Luxembourg in success.”'^ 

But if the Veteran hero found some 
compensation, in the unanimous admi- 
ration of foreign nations, for the in- 
gratitude witli which he had T[)ecn 
treated by the government of his own, 
he was soon destined to iliid that 
gratitude for past services was not to 
be looked for among foreign nations 
any more than liis own countrymen. 
Upon the restoration of the Died or, 
by the treaty of Ilastadt, the princi- 
pality of Mcridlcheira, which had been 
bestowed upon Madborough after the 
battle of BJciiheim by the Emperor 
Joseph, was resumed by the Elector. 
No stipulation in his favour was made 
either by the Bfitisli government or 
the Imperial court, and therefore the 
estate, wdiich yielded a e!enr revenue 
of £2000 a-. year, was lost to Marl- 
borough. lie traiismlttyjd, through 
Prince Eugene, a memorial to the 
Emperor, claiming an iudi mnity for 
his loss ; but though it was earnestly 
supported by that generous prince, 
yet being unaided by any efforts on 
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the part of th(? English ministry, it 
was allowed to fall asleep. An in^ 
demuity wa^ often promised, even by 
the Emperor in writing, f but per- 
formance»of the promise was always 
evaded. The Duke was made Ssjuince 
of the Holy Homan Empird, but ob- 
tained nothing ftut empty honours for 
his services ; and at this moment, these 
high-sounding titles are all that re- 
main in tlie Marlborough family to 
testify the gratitude of the Caisars to 
the hero who saved their Imperial 
and Koyal thrones. J 
The same oblivion of past and in- 
appreciable services, wdien they were 
no longer required, pursued the illus- 
trious general in his declining years, 
oil the part of his own countrymen. 
The got^p stories about embezzle- 
ment ana dilapidation of the public 
mouc}^, in Flanders, were allowed to 
go to sleep, w'hen they had answered 
their destined purjwse of bringing 
about his fall from political power. 
No grounds were found for a prose- 
cution which could afford a chance 
of success, even ‘in the swamped and 
now subservient House of Peers, But 
every thing that malice could suggest, 
or party bitterness effect, was done to 
fill the last days of the immortal hero 
with anxiety and disquiet. Addi- 
tional charges were brought against 
him by the commissioners, founded 
on the allegation that he bad drawn 
a pistole per troop, and ten shillings 
a company, for mustering the soldiers, 
though, in the foreign auxiliaries, it 
was often not done. Marlborough at 
once transmitted a refutation of those 
fresh cKOrges, so clear and decisive, 
that it entirely silenced those accusa- 
tions. § But his enemies, though 
drivqii fi*om this ground, still perse- 
cuted him with unrelenting malice. 
The noble ])ilc of Blenheim, standing, 
as it did, an cmluring monument at 
once of the Diike’s services and the 
nation’s gratitude, was a griewsus 
eyesore to the dominant majority in 
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* Life of Marlhoroisgh, 175. 

, t At the future congress, bis Imperial Mnjesty wdll dp all that is possible to 
susUiin my Lord Duke imthe principality of Mcndlehoiin, but if it should so hap- 
pen that any invincible diihculty should occur in that affair, his Imporial ’High- 
ness wiU give his irighncss an equivalent out of his own hereditary dominiors.’' — 
Empin'o^' (%oyh*s vf, to Duchess of Marlborough, August 8, 1712. — Coxe, vi. 248. 
t Cojie, yi. 219, 

^ Duke of Marlborough’s Anaw'cr, June 2, 1713. 
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England, and tlicy did* all in their 
power to i)rcveiit its com friction. 

Orders were first given* to the Trea- 
sury, on June 1, 1712, to suspend 
any further payments from the royal 
exchequer; and commissioners were 
appointed to investigate the claims of 
the creditors and expense of the work. 
They recommended the payment of a 
third to each claimant, which was 
accordingly made ; but as many years 
elapsed, and no further payments to 
account were made, the principal credi- 
tors brought an action in the Court of 
Exchequer against the Duke, as per- 
sonally liable for the amount, and the 
court pronounced decree in favour of 
the plaintiffs, which ^vas affirmed, 
after a long litigation, in the House 
of Lords. Meanwhile the weilts, for 
want of any payn^astcr, were at a 
stand; and this noble pile, this proud 
monument of a Uiil ion’s g^Mtitiide, 
would have remained a modern ruin 
to this day, had it not been conipleted 
from the private funds of tlio hero 
whoso services it \A;as intended to 
commemorate. But the Duke of 
Marlborough, as well as the Duchess, 
were too much interested in the work 
to allow it to remain unfinished, lie 
left by his will fifty thousand pounds 
to complete the building, which was 
still ill a very unfinished state at the 
time of his death, and the duty was 
faithfully performed by the Duchess 
after his decease. From the accounts 
of the total expensof preserved at 
Blenheim, it appears, that out of tJirce 
hundred thousand pounds, which the 
whole edifice cost, no less than sixty 
'thousand pounds was provided from 
the private funds of the Duke of 
Marlborough.^ 

It may readily he believed iHliat 
so long-continued and iiu relenting a 
persecution of so great a man and 
distinguished benefactor of his coun- 
try, proceeded from something raoro 
than mere envy at greatness, power- 
ful as that prin'cqile ever is in little 
minds. In trntli, it was part of the 
deep-laid plan for tlic restoration of the 
Stuart line, which the declining state 
of the (Queen’s health, and the probable 
unpopularity of the Hanover family, 
now revived in greater vigour th an ever. 
During this critical period, Maii- 
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borough, who was still m the Con- ^ 
thicut, remained perfectly firm to the ^ 
Act of Settlement, and the Protestant 
cause. Convinced that England was 
threatened with a counter-revolution, 
ho used his endeavours to secure tho 
fidelity of the garrison of Dunkirk, 
and Wered to embark at its head in 
support of the Protestant succession., 
He sent General Cadogau to make 
the mcccssaiy arrangements with 
General Stanhope for transporting 
troops to England, to support the 
Hanoverian succession, and offered to 
lend the Elector of Hanover £20,000 
to aid him iu.liis endeavour to secure 
the succession. So sensible was the 
Electoral house of the maguiludo of 
his services, and his zeal in their Ikj- 
haif, that the Electress Sophia en- > 
trusted hii^ with a blank warrant, 
appointing him commander- in- chief 
of her troops and garrisons, qn her ac-^ 
^cession to the cron 11 . f 

On tliC death of Queen Anne, on 
August 1, 1714, Marlborough returned 
to England, and was soon after ap- 
pointed captain-general and master- 
general of the ordnance. Boling- 
broke and Oxford were shortly after 
impeached, and tho former then 
threw off tho mask, by flying to 
France, where he openly entered into 
the service of the Pretender at St 
Germains. Marlborough’s great po- 
pularity v»ith the army was soon after . 
the means of enabling him to appease 
a mutiny in the giilrds, which at first 
threatened to be alarming. During 
the rcbeilioii in 17 15, he directed, in a 
great degree, the operations against 
the rebels, though he did not actuallj" 
take the field ; and to Jiis exertions, 
its rapid suppression was in a great 
measure to bq ascribed. 

But the period had now arrived 
when the usual fate of mortality 
awaited this illustrions man. Severe 
domestic bereavements preceded, Ida 
dissolution, and in a manner weaned 
him from a world wliich he had passed'|| 
through with so much gloiy. tiis 
daughter, Lady Bridgewater, died in 
Marcii 1714 ; and this was soon fol- 
lowed' by the death of his favourite 
daughter, Anne Countess of Suudor- 
laud, who united uncommon elegance 
and beauty to unaffected piety and 
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, exemplary virtue, ^farlborough him- o’clock,' calmly ''breathed his last, in 
self was not long of following his the 72d year of his age.* 
beloved relatives to the grave. On Envy is generally extingnished by 
the 28tli May 1716, he was seized death, because the object of it has- 
With a fit of palsy, so severe that it ceased to stand in the way of those 
deprived him, foratime, alike of speech who feel it. Marlborough’s funeral • 
and recollection. He recovered, how- obsequies were celebrated with nn- 
ever^ to a certain degree, and wCfiit to conynon magnificence^ and all ranks 
Bath, for the benefit of the waters; and pai'ties joined in doing him lion* 
and a glcaip of returning light shone our. Ilis body lay in state for seve- 
upon his mind when he visited Blen- ral days at Marlborough House, and 
heim on the IStlj October. He ex- crowds flocked together from all the 
pressed great satisfaction at the sur- three kingdoms to witness the ini- 
vey of the plan, which raminded him posing ceremony of his funeral, which 
of his great achievements ; but when w^as performed with the utmost mag- 
ho saw, in one of the few rooms nificence, on the 28th June. Thopro- 
which were finished, a picture of cession was opened by a long array 
himself at the battle of Blenheim, of military, among whom were Geno- 
he turned away with a mournful ral, now Lord Cadogan, and many 
air, with the words — “ Something other officers who had suffered and 

then, but now ’* Qn Novcm- bled in his cause. Long files of her- 

ber 18th he was attacked by another aids, officers- at* arms, and pursuivants- 
stroke, more severe than the former, followed/ bearing banners emblazon- 
and his^ family hastened to pay the cd with his armorial achievements, 
last duties, as they conceived, to their ^ among which appeared, in uncommon 
departing parent. The strength of lustre, the standard of Woodstock, 
his constitution, however, triumphed exhibiting the arms of France on the 
for a time even over this violent at- Cross of St George. In the centre of 
tack ; but though he continued con- the cavalcade was a lofty car, drawn 
trary to his own wishes, in conformity by eight horses, which bore the mor- 
with those of his friends, w’ho needed tal remains of the Hero, under a 
the support of his great reputation, to splendid canopy adorned by plumes, 
hold office, and occasionally ap- military trophies, and heraldic devices 
pearccl in parliament, yet his public of conquest. Shields were affixed to 
career was at an end. .A considerable the sides, bearing the names of tho 
addition was made to his fortune by towns lie had taken, and the fields 
the sagacity of the l>nchcss, who per- he had won. Blenheim was there, 
siiaded him to effibark part of his and Oudciiarde, llaniilies and Malpla- 
funds in the South Sea scheme ; and quet ; Lille and Touniay ; Bethunc, 
foreseeing the crash which was ap- Douay, and Kuremonde; Bouchain 
proachhig, sold out so opportunely, and Mons, Maestricht and Ghent, 
that, instead of losing, she gained This array of names made the Eng- ' 
^100,000 by the transaction. On lish blush for the manner in which 
the 27th November 1721, he made they had treated their hero. On 
his last appearance in fhe House of either side were five generals in* mili- 
Lords ; but in June 1722, he was tary mourning, bearing aloft bandc- 
again attacked with paralysis so vio- roles, on which were emblazoned 
Icntly, that he lay for some days tho arms of the family. Eiglit 
nearly motionless, though in perfect dukes supported the pall ; besides 
possepion of his faculties. T’o a the relatives of the deceased, the 
i^uestion from the Hachess, whether noblest and proudest of England’s 
he heard the prayers read as usual nobility joined in the procession. Yet 
at night, oh the 15th June, in his the most moving part of the ceremony 
apartment ; ho replied, “ Yes ; and was the number of old ^loldiers who 
1 joined in them.” These vrelre his had combated with the hero on his 
morning of the fields of fame, and who might now bo 
ibtii he sunk rapidly, and, at four known, in tho dense crowds which, 
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throDged the streets? by their nn- 
covercd heads, grey hairs, and the 
tears which trickled -down their 
cheeks. The body was deposited, 
with great solemnity, m Westminster 
Abhey« at the east end of the tomb 
of Henry VIL ; but this was not, its 
linal resting-place in this world.. It 
was soon after removed to the chapel 
at Blenheim, where it was deposited 
in a magnificent mausoleum ; and 
there^it still remains, surmounted by 
the noble pile which the genius of 
Vanhi'ugh had conceived to express a 
nation's gi'atitude.* 

The extraordinary merit of Marl- 
borough’s military talents will not be 
duly appreciated, unless the peculiar 
nature of the contest he was called on 
to direct, and the character which he 
assumed in his time, is taken into 
consideration. 

^ The feudal times had ceased — at 
lca|f so far as the raising of a military 
force by its machinery was concerned. 
Louis XIV.., indeed, when presscd*for 
men, more than once summoned the 
ban and arriere-ban ’of France to his 
standards, and he always had a gal- 
lant array of feudal nobility in his 
antechambers, or around his head- 
quarters. But war, both on his part 
and that of his antagonists, was car- 
ried on, generally speaking, with 
standing armies, supported by the 
belligerent state. The vast, though 
generally tumultuary array which the 
riantagenet or Valois sovereigns sum- 
moned to their support, but which, 
bound only to sct.vc for forty days, 
generally disappeared before a few 
months of hostilities were over, could 
po longer be relied on. The modem 
system invented by revolutionary 
France, of making war maintain , war, 
and sending forth starving multitudes 
with arms iu their bands, to subsist 
by the plunder of the adjoining states, 
was unknown. The national passions 
had not been roused, which alone 
would bring it into operation. The 
decline of the feudal system forbade 
the hope that contests could be main- 
tained by the chivalrous attachment 
of a faithful nobility : the democratic 
spirit had not been so aroused as to 
supply its place by popular fervour. 
Keliglous passions, indeed, had been 
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strongly excited; butthoy had prompt- 
ed men I'ather to suffer than to act ; 
the disputations of the pulpit were 
their natural arena : in the last ex- 
tremity they Averc ixiore allied to the 
resignation of the martyr, than the 
heroism of the soldier. . Between the 
two/ there extended a long period 
of above a century and a half', 
during which governments had ac- 
quii*^ the force, and mainly relied 
on the power, of standing armies; but 
the resources at their disposal for 
their support were so limited, that 
the greatest economy in the hus- 
banding both of men and money was 
indispensable. 

iliehard Cceur de Lion, Edward III., 
and Henry V., were the models of 
feudal leaders, and their Avars AA^erc a 
faithful mirror of the feudal contests. 
Setting fofth at the head of a force, 
Avliich, if not formidable in point of 
numbers, was generally extremely so 
' from equipment and the use. of arms, 
the nobles around them Avere gene- 
rally too proud and high-spirited to 
dccliy.e a combat, eA^en on any pos- 
sible terms of disadvantage. They 
took the field as the knights Avent to 
a champ cloe^ to engage their adversa- 
ries in single coullLct; and it was 
deemed equally dishonourable to re- 
tire Avithout fighting from the, one as 
the other. But they had no perma- 
nent force at their disposal to secure 
a lasting fruit CAren from the greatest 
victories. The osnquest of a petty 
province, a diminutive fortress, was 
often their only result. Hence the 
des]:)erate battles, so memorable in 
Avarlike annals, which they fought, 
and hence the miserable and almost 
nugatory results which almost invaii- 
ably followed their greatest triumphs^ 
Cressy, roictiers, and Azincour, fol- 
loAvcd by the expulsion of the English 
from France ; Methven and Dunbar, 
by their ignominious retreat from 
Gotland ; Ascalon and Ptolemais, by 
their being driven from the Hbl;^ 
Laud, must immediately occur to evei^ 
reader. This state of Avar necessarily 
imprinted a corresponding character 
on the feudal generals. They A^^ye 
high-spii’itcd and daring in action — 
often skilful in tactics — generally 
ignorant of strategy— -covetous of mili- 
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tary renown, but careless of national 
advancement — and often more soli- 
aitons to conquer an adversary in 
single conflict, than reduce a fortress, 
or win a province. 

But when armies were raised at 
the expense, not of nobles, but of 
kings — when their cost became a 
lasting and heavy drain on the royal 
exchequer — sovereigns grew desirous 
of a more durable and profitable re- 
sult from their victories. Standing 
armies, though commonly powerful, 
often irresistible when accumulated 
in largo bodies — -were yet extremely 
expensive. They were felt the more 
from the great difticnlty of getting 
the people in every country, at that 
period, to submit to any considerable 
amount of direct taxation. Wore 
than one flourishing province had 
been lost, or powerful monarchy over- 
turned, in the attempt to increase 
such burdens; witness the loss of 
Holland- to Spain, the execution of 
Charles I. in England. In this 
dilemma, arising fiom the experi- 
enced necessity of raising standing 
armies on the one hand, aiiu the 
extreme difliculty of permanently 
providing for them on the other, the 
only resource was to spare both the 
blood of the soldiers and the expenses 
of the government as much as pos- 
sible. Durable conquests, acquisitions 
of towns and provinces which could 
yield revenues and furnish men, be- 
came the great oli^ect of ambition. 
The point of feudal honour was forgot 
in the inanity of its consequences ; 
the benefits of modern conquests were 
felt in the reality of their results. A 
methodical cautious system of war 
was thus impressed upon generals by 
the necessities of their situation, and 
the^ objects expected from them by 
their respective governments. To 
risk little and gain much, became the 
great object : skill and stratagem 
gradually took the place of reckless 
daring; and the reputation of a general 
came to be measured rather by the * 
penfianent addition wdiich his suc- 
cesses had made to the revenues of 
his so\'orcign, than the note w'ith 
which the trumpet of Fame had pro- 
daimod his own exploits. 

TMiviiiK* w’as the first, and, in his 
day, 1 lie erreatest general in this new 
*^ad scion ufic system of w'^ar. ' Ileiirst 
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applied to the*' military art the re- 
sources of prudent foresight, deep 
thought, and profound combination; 
and the results of his successes com- 
pletely justified the discernment which 
had prompted Louis XIV. to placft 
him at the head of his armies. Ilia 
methodical and far-seeing campaigns 
in Flanders, Franche Comte, Alsace, 
and Lorraine, in the early part of the 
reign of that monarch, added these 
valuable provinces to France, which 
have never since been lost. They have 
proved more durable than the con- 
quests of Napoleon, which all perished 
ill the lifetime of their author. N apo- 
Icon's legions passed like a desolating 
wdiirhvind over Europe, but they gave 
only fleeting celebrity, and entailed 
lasting wounds on France. Tiircnne’s 
slow, or more methodical and more 
cautious conquests, have proved last; 
ing acquisitions to the monarchy. 
Nancy still owns the French allegi- 
ance ; Besan^on and Strasbourg are 
two of its frontier fovtreeses; Lille 
yet is a leading stronghold in its iron 
barrier. Napoleon, it is well known, 
had the highest possible opinion of 
that great commander. lie was dis- 
posed to place him at the head of 
modern generals; and his very in- 
teresting analysis of his campaigns 
is not the least important part of his 
invaluable memoirs, 

Condc, tliougli living in the same 
age, and alternately the enemy and 
comrade of Turenne, belonged to a 
totally different class of generals, 
and, indeed, seemed to belong to 
another ago of tire world. lie was 
warmed in his heart by the spirit of 
chivalry ; he boro its terrors on his 
sword’s point. Heart and soul he was 
heroic. Like Clive or Alexander, ho 
was consumed by that thirst for 
fame, that ardent passion for glorious 
achievements, ^vhich is the invari- 
able characteristic of elevated, and 
tho most inconceivable quality to 
ordinary, minds. In the prosecution 
of this object, no difficulties could 
deter, no dangers daunt him. Though 
his spirit was chivalrous — though 
cavalry was the arm which suited his 
genius, and in which he chiefly de- 
lighted, ho brought to the military 
art the power of genius and the re- 
sources of art.; and no man could 
make better use of the power which 
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the expiring spirit ctf /ciidality be- 
queathed to its scientific successors. 
He destroyed the Spanish infantry at 
Rocroy and Lens, not mere desul- 
tory charges of the French cavalry, 
but by eiForts of that gallanl body as 
skilfully directed as those by wliich 
Hatinibal overthrew the Homan le- 
gions atThrasymcnc and Cahnai. Ilis 
genius was animated by the spirit of 
the fourteenth, but it was guided by 
‘ the knowledge of the seventeenth, 
century. 

Bred in the school of Turenne, 
placed, like him, at the head of a 
force raised with difficulty, maintained 
with still greater trouble, Marlborough 
was the greatest general of the me- 
thodical or scientific school which mo- 
dern Europe has produced. No man 
knew better the importance of deeds 
which fascinate the minds of men ; 
none could decide quicker, or strike 
harder, when the proper time for ac- 
tion Arrived. None, Avhen the deci- 
sive crisis of the struggle approached, 
could exposb his person more fear- 
lessly, or lead his resiU'ves more gal-/ 
lantly into the verv hottest of the' 
enemy’s fire. To his combined intre- 
pidity and quickness, in thus bring- 
ing the reserves, at the decisive 
ntoment, info action, all his won- 
derful victories, in particular Rami- 
lics and Malplaqnet, are to be as- 
cribed. But, in the ordinary case, 
he preferred the bloodless ii|,ethods 
of skill and aiTangcmciit. Combi- 
nation was his great Jbrtc, and there 
ho was not exceeded by Napoleon 
himself. To deceive the enemy as to 
the real point of attack — to perplex him 
by marches and countermarches — to 
assume and constantly maintain the 
initiative — to win by skill what could 
not be achieved by force, was his 
great delight ; and in that, the highest 
branch of the military art, he was 
unrivalled in modern times. He did 
not despise stratagem. Like Hannibal, 
he resorted to that arm frequently, 
and with never- failing success, llis 
campaigns, in that respect, bear a 
closer resemblance to those of the 
illustrious Carthaginian than those of 
any general in modern Europe. Like 
him, too, his administrative and diplo- 
matic qualities were equal to his 
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military powers. By his address, he 
retained in unwilling, but still efiec- 
livc union, an alliance, unwieldy from 
its magnitude, and discordant by itl 
jealousies *, and kept, in willing mul- 
titudes, around his standards, a col-- 
htvies omnium gentium^ of various 
languages, habits, and rcligions—held 
in sftbjcction by no other bond but 
the strong one of admiration for their 
general, and a desire to share in his 
trium\)h3. 

Consummate address and novciv 
failing prudence were the great cha- 
racteristics oT the English commander, 
VV'^ith such judgment did he measure 
his strength with those of liis adver- 
sary — so skilfully did he choose the 
points of attack, whether in strategy 
or tactics — so ivell weighed were all 
his enterprises, so admirably pre- 
pared the jneans of carrying them 
into execution, that none of them 
ever miscarried. It w^as a common 
paying at the time, which the pre- 
ceding narrative amply justifies, that 
lie never fought a battle which hd did 
not gain, nor laid siege to a town 
which* he did not take. This ex- 
traordinary and unbroken success 
extended to all his manoeuvres, how- 
ever trivial ; and it has been already 
noticed, that the first disaster of any 
moment which occurred to his arms 
during nine successive and active 
campaigns, was the destruction of a 
com^oy destined for the ‘siege of St 
Venaut, in October 1710, by one of 
Viliars’ detachments.* It was the 
admirable powers of arrangement and 
combination wliicli ho brought to bem* 
on all ])arts of his army, equally from 
the highest to the lowest parts, which 
was the ‘cause of this extraordinary 
and uninterrupted success. 

He was oftevn outnumbered by the 
enemy, always opposed by a homo- 
geneous army, animated by one strong 
national and military spirit ; while he 
was at the head of a discordant array 
of many diflerent nations, some of 
them with little turn for warlike 
exploit, others lukewarm, or even 
treacherous in the cause.. But not^ 
withstanding this, lie never lost the 
ascendant. From the time when 
first began the war on the banks of 
the Macse in 1702, till his military 
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calmer W& clDafid in 1^11, within the 
iron barrier of Francoi'bj the intrigues 
of his political opponents at home, he 
never abandoned the initiative.’ He 
was constantly on the offensive. When 
inferior in force, as he often-was, lie 
supplied the defect of military strength 
by skill and combination; when his 
position wa& endangered by the faults 
or treachery of others, as was still 
more frequently the case, he waited 
till a false move on the part 6f his 
adversaries enabled him to retrieve 
liis affairs by some brilliant arid deci- 
sive stroke. It was thus that he re- 
stored the war in Germany, after the, 
affairs of the Emperor had been Well- 
nigh ruined, by the brilliant cross 
march into Bavaria, and splendid vic- 
tory at Blcnheiin ; and regained Flan- 
ders for the AVfchdnkc by the stroke 
at Ramilies, after the imperial cause 
in that quarter had been all but lost 
by the treacherous surrender of Ghent 
and Bruges, in the very centre of his 
water communications. 

l^rd Chesterfield, who knew him 
well, said that he was a man of ex- 
cellent parts, and strong good*sensc, 
but of no very shining genins. The 
uninterrupted success of his cam- 
paigns, howbver, joined to the unox- 
ainplcd^wSSrcss with which he allayed 
the jealousies and stilled the discords 
of the confederacy whose armies he 
led, decisively demonstrates that the 
polished carl’s opinion was not Just ; 
and that his partiality for the graces 
led him to ascribe an undue influence 
in the great duke’s career to the inlmi- 
^^blc suavity and courtesy of his 
manner.* ’ Ilis enterprises and strata- 
gems, his devices to dcceivc^the ene- 
my, and counterbalance inferiority of 
force by superiority of conduct; the 
eagle eye which, in the decisive mo- 
ment, he brought to bear on the field 
of battle, and the rapidity witti 
which 'in person lie struck the final 
blow from which the enemy never 
recovered, "bespeak the intuitive ge- 
nius of war. It was the admirable 
balance bf his mental qualities which 
caused his origmality to»be under- 
valued; — ^no one power stood out 
ill such bold^ relief as to overshadow 
all the others, and rivet the eye by 
magnitude of its proportions. 
Thps his consummate judgment made 
the world overlook his invention ; his 
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uniform pmdenoe caused .his daring 
to be forgotten ; his incomparable 
combinations often concealed the ca- 
pacious mind which had put the whole 
in motion. He was so uniformly sne- 
cessfiil, that men forgot how difficult * 
it is always to succeed in war. It was 
not till he was withdrawn from thb 
conduct of the campaign, and disastof 
immediately attended the Allied arms, 
and France resumed the ascendant 
over the coalition, that Europe became 
sensible who had been the soul of the 
war, and how much had been lost 
when his mighty understanding was 
no longer at the head of affairs. 

A most inadequate opinion would 
be formed of Marlborough’s mental 
character, if his military exploits 
alone were taken into consideration. 
Like all other intellects of the first 
order, he was equally capable of great 
achievements in peace as in war, and 
shone fohth with not less lustre in the 
deliberations of the cabinet, of the 
correspondence of diplomacy, than 
In directing columns on the "field of 
'battle, or tracing out the line of 
approaches in the attack of fortified 
towns. Nothing could exceed the 
judgment and address wdth which he 
reconciled the Jarring interests, and 
smoothed down the rival pretensions, 

' bf the’ coalesced cabinets. The danger 
w^as not so pressing as to unite their 
rival governments, as it afterwards did 
those of the Grand Alliance in 1813, 
for the overthrow of Napoleon ; and in 
cessaiit exertions, joined to the highest 
possible diplomatic address, judgment 
of conduct, and suavity of manner, 
were required to prevent the coalition,, 
on various occasions during the course 
of the, war, from falling to pieces. As 
it was, the intrigues of Bolirrgbroke 
and the Tories in England, and the 
ascendency of Mrs Mashain in ‘the 
Queen’s bedchamber councils, at last 
counterlialatibed all his achievements, 
and led to a peace which abandoned 
the most in^portant objects of the 
war, and was fraught, as the event 
has proved,* with serious danger to 
the indepondenOe and even existence 
' of England. His winter campnign at 
the Allied courts^ as ho himself said, 
always equalled in duration, and often 
exceeded in importance auddifiicnlty, 
that in summer with the enemy ; and 
nothing is more certain, than that 
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if a man of less capiiqty had been 
entrnsted with the direction of its dip- 
lomatic relations, the coalition would 
have soon broken up without having 
accomplished any of the objects for 
which the war had been nnaertaken, 
from the pere selfishness and dissen- 
sions of the. cabinets by whom it was 
conducted. 

With one, blot, for which neiUier 
the justice of history, nor the par- 
tiality of biography cither can or 
should attempt to make any apology, 
Marlborough's private character seems 
to have been unexceptionable, and 
was evidently distinguished bysevcral 
noble and amiable qualities. That he 
was bred a courtier, and owed his 
fir^t elevation to the favour with which 
he was regarded by one of the King’s 
mistresses, was not his fault : — It 
arose, perhaps, necessarily from his 
situation, and the graces and beauty 
with which he had been so prodi- 
gally endowed by nature. The young 
officer of the Guards, who in the 
army of Lo’uis XIV. passed by flie 
name of the “ handsome Englishman,”* 
could hardly be expected to be free 
from the consequences of female par- 
tiality at the court of Charles II. But 
in rnaturer years, hjs conduct in pub- 
lic, after William had been seated on 
iho throne, w as uniformly consistent, 
straightforward, and honourable. 
He was a sincere patriot, and ardently 
attached both to his country aud the 
principles of freedom, at a time when 
both were ■wcllnigh forgotten in the 
struggles of party, and the fierce con- 
tests for ro}al or popular favour. 

^ Though bred up in a licoiitioiis court, 
‘and early exposed to the most en- 
trancing of its seductions, he was in 
mature life strictly correct, both in 
his conduct 'and conversation. *110 
resisted every temptation to which liis 
undiniinished beauty exposed him 
after his marriage, and was never 
known either to utter, or permit to be 
uttered in his presence, a light or in- 
decent expression. lie discouraged 
to the utmost degree any instances of 
interaplranco or llcentmusncss in bis 
soldiers, and constantly laboured to 
Impress upon his men a sense of moral 
duty and Supremo supefp^tendcnce. 
Divine service was regularly perform- . 
ed in all his camps, both morning and 
evening; pievious to a. battle, prayers 


were Iliad at.the l^badof every regU 
ment, and the firatact, after a victory, 
was a solemn thanksgiving. “ By 
those moans,” says a contemporary 
biographer, who served in^his array, 
^^his camp resembled a quiet, well- 
governed city., , Cursing and swearing 
were seldom heard among the officers; 
a drfinkard was the object of scorn : 
and even the soldiers, many of them 
the refuse and dregs of the nation, be- 
came^ at the close of one or two cam- 
paigns, tractable, civil, ^ sensible, and 
clean, and had an ah- and spirit above 
the vulgar.” 

In political life, during his career 
after that event, he was consistent and 
firm ; faithful to his party, but more 
faithful still to his country. Ho was a 
generous friend, an attached, perhaps 
too fond a husband. During the 
whole of hi§ active career, he retained 
a constant sense of the superintend- 
ence and direction of the Supremo 
, Being, and w^as ever the firat to 
ascribe the successes which 1 io had • 
gained, to Divine protection %dis- 
position which appeared with peculiar 
gracctamidst the din of arms, and th^ 
flourish of trumpets for his own mighty 
achievements. Even the one occasion 
on wdiich, like David, he fell from his 
high principles, will be i-egavded by 
the equitable obscrv’cr with charitable, 
if not forgiving eyes. lie will recol- 
lect, that perfcclion never yet belong- 
ed to a child of Adam ; he will measure 
the dreadful nature of tho struggle 
which awaits an iqll-ight aud generous 
mind when loyalty and gratitude im- 
pel one way, and religion and patriol;- 
ism another. AVithout attempting to 
justify an officer who employs the 
power bestowed by one government 
to elevate another on its ruins, he will 
yet reflect, tlqit in such a crisis, even 
the firmest heads and the best hearts 
may be led astray. If he is wise, he will 
ascribe the fault — for fault it was — not 
so much to the individual, as the tinic 
in wdiLch he lived ; and a dqcper 
v^thankfulness that his own lot has been 
cast in a happier age, when the gi'Cfit >; 
moving passions of the human heart ' 
act in the same direction, and a public 
man need not fear that ho is Wautisg 
in his dqty to his i^ovefelgn, becaj^ise 
he is performing that tef his country. 

Marlborough was, often accase/);of 
.avarice : but his conduct tfirougb life 
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sufflcientlj demonBtrated tha^n bim 
the natnral desire to accnmulate a for- 
ttme, which belongs to every rational 
mind, was kept in subjection to more 
elevated principles. His repeated re- 
fusal of the govcniment of the Nether- 
lands, with its magnificent appointmdht 
of L.60,000 a-year, was a suflStnent 
proof how muclr he ^despised xrfoney 
when it interfered with public dfitv ; 
his splendid edifices, both in Loudon 
and lllenheim, attest how he 
valued it for any other i^ke but as 
it might be applied to noble and 
worthy objects.* lie possessed the 
magnanimity in every thing which is 
the invariable characteristic of real 
greatness. Envy was unknown, sus- 
picion loathsome, to him. He often 
suffered by the generous confidence 
with which he“ trusted his enemies. 
He was patient under contradiction ; 
placid and courteous both in his man- 
ners and demeanour ; and owed great 
part of his succcssrboth in the field, 
•and in the cabinet, to the invariable 
suavity and charm of liis manner. 
His humanity was uniformly conspi- 
cuous. Not only his own soldiers, but 
his enemies never failed to experience 
H. Like Wellington, his attention to 
the health and comforts of his men 
was incessant; and, with his daring in 
the field and uniform success in stra- 
tegy, endeared him in the highest 
degree to the men. Troops of all 
nations equally trusted him ; and the 
common saying, wlm they were in 
any difficulty, “ Nbver mind — ‘ Cor- 
poral John ! wull get iks out of it,” was 
betel as frequently in the Dutch, 
Danish, or German, as in the English 
language. He frequently gave the 
weary soldiers a place in his carriage, 
*‘and got out himself to accommodate 
move ; and his first carc^ after an en- 
|agfemcntr, invariably was, to visit the 
"field,. of, battle, and do his utmost to 
“ >?issuago*thc sufferings of the wounded, 
bqth among his own'lmeu and those 
of the enemy. " < 

'TtodVacter of this illiishrious man 
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has been thu§ portrayed by two of the 
greatest writers in the English lau- 
guage, the latter ofwhom will not be 
accused of undue partiality to his poli- 
t^al enemy. “ It is a characteristic,” 
$ByS Adahi Smith, almost peculiar to 
the grfcat Duke of Marlborough, that 
teh years of such uninternipted and 
such splendid successes as scai'ce any 
other general cCuld boast of, never 
bejtraycd him Into a single rash action, 
scarce into a single rash u ord or ex- 
pression. The same temperate cool- 
ness atid'ScIf command cannot,! think, 
be ascribed to any other great waiTior 
of later times — not to rriiicc Eugene, 
nor to the late King of Ibnissia, nor 
to the great Prince of* Coucic, not 
even to Gustavns Adolphus. Tiirenno 
seems to have approached the nearest 
to it : but several actions of his life 
demonstrate that it was iti him by no 
means so perfect as in the great Duke 
of Marlborough.” f King Wil- 

liam’s death,” says Bolingbrokc, “ the 
Duke of Marlborough was raised to 
the head of the army, and indeed of 
the confederacy,, where he, a private 
man, a subject, obtained by merit 
and by management a more decided 
influence than high bii’th, confirmed 
authority, and even the crown of 
Great Britain, had given to King 
William. Not only all the parts of 
that vast machine, the Grand Al- 
liance, were kept more compact and 
entire, but a more rapid and vigorous 
motion was given to the whole ; and 
instead of languishing or disastrous 
campaigns, we saw every scene of 
the war full of action. All those 
w'h^ciii he appeared, and many of 
thoife wherein he was not then an 
actor, but abettor, however, of their 
actions, Were crowned with the most 
triuraphant success. 1' take with 
pleasure this opportunity of doing 
justice to that great man, 'whose faults 
f know, whose tirtiies I admire, and 
whose memory, as the greatest general 
and greatest rtdnisier that our country 
or (my other has produced^ 1 honour.” t 


Marlborough Hous^ m,|.onten cost about, , L.^O^pOO. — 
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A Tale. 


Paiit 1. 

The town of Wimboriic, in Dorset- 
sliire, boasts the possession of a very 
ancient cathedral- like church, digni- 
fied with the title of Minster, but, with 
this exception, is as utterly devoid, we 
believe, of all interest to the traveller, 
as any of the numerous country- towns 
W’hich he rapidly’’ passes through, and 
so gladly quits, w'ondering for tlic 
moment how it is that any one can 
possibly consent to be left behind in 
them. He who has jouriic3’cd from 
Southampton to Poole will remember 
the town, from the circumstance that 
he quitted by the same narrow streets 
by which he entered it, his^road not 
passing directly through, but forming 
ail angle at this point. He will call 
to mind wlyit appe*.ared an unaccount- 
able turning and twisting about of the 
coach, wdiilst the horses wxre being 
changed, and a momentary alarm at 
finding that he was retracing his steps ; 
ho will remember the two massive 
square towers of the old church, peer- 
ing above the roofs of the houses ; and 
this is all that he will know, or have 
the least desire to know, of the town 
of Wimboriic. 

If, however, the traveller should 
be set down in this quiet place, and 
be compelled to wait there half a day 
for the arrival of some other coach to 
carry him to his destination, he will 
» probably wdlc aw^ay his time by a 
visit to its anthpie and venerable 
church ; and after climbing, by the 
dark and narroAV staircase, to the top 
of one of its towers, he will be some- 
what surprised to find himself— in a 
library 1 A small square room is 
fitted up with shelves, wdicrcon a 
number of books arc deposited, aud 
the centre is occupied by a large 
reading-desk, and a massive oak table, 
apparently coevM with the tower itself, 
and which was probably placed there 
before the roof was put on, since it 
never could have been introduced by 
the stairs or thi*ougli the window.* It 
is no modern library, be it under- 
stood — ^no vestry reading-room con- 
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ncctcd w ith the Sunday school of the 
place; they arc old books, black-letter 
quartos, illuminated missals, now dark 
and ^lould^s and wdiose parclmicnt 
has ac<inircd no idcasant odour from 
age. no means is it a circulating 
library, for some of the books are 
still chained to the reading-desk ; and 
many more have llicir rusty iron 
chain twdsted about them, by whicli 
they, in their turn, were bound to the 
desk. If tlic traveller should not be 
favoured with that antiquarian taste 
which finds a charm in dccyphering, 
out of mouldy aud black-letter vo- 
lumes, w'liat would not be worth his 
perusal in the most Juxurious type of 
• modern days, he will at least derive 
sonic pleasure from opening the little 
windows of the tower, aud inhaling 
the fresh brce/c that will blo\^ in 
upon* him, and in looking over an 
extensive iirospect of green meadows, 
with their little •river meandering 
about in them. It must have formed 
a pleasant retreat at one time to tlio 
two or tlircc Icai ncd clerks, or miiioi 
canons, or neighbouring monks oi 
friars — w e may be sure tliere were 
never many of such students — who 
used to climb tUs turret for their 
morning or their evening lucubrations. 

The only student who had, i)erhaps 
for some ccuturics, frequented it — and 
she brought her ow'ii books with her, 
aud was very unlike either learned 
clerk, or monk, or friar — was Mildred 
'Willoughby. She used to delight — a 
taste savouring of extreme youth — to 
bring the book she was perusing from 
her owm comfortable parlour, to climb 
up with it to this solitary height, and 
there read it alone. SJio had no dif- 
ficulty ill obtaining from the parisU^ 
clerk permission to be left in' this 
chosen solitude — to draw the one 
wooden chair it possessed to the win- 
dow, and there to sit, and read, 
muse, or look upon the lands 
just as l6ng as she please^ 
not very frequently h^ 
functionary w^as ca“ 
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the old tower to tlie curiosity of 
strangers ; but if this occurred whilst 
she w^as thus occupied, siie would rise 
from her scat, and for a moment put 
on the air of a visitor also — walk 
slowly round the room, looking at the 
backs of the books, or out of the wiii^ 
dow at the prospect, as if she saw 
them for the iirst time ! and wlicn the 
company had retreated, (and there 
was little to detain them long,) w'otild 
quietly return to her chair, her sfeudy, 
or her reverie. 

One reason she might have given, 
beside the romantic and pcnsi^■c mood 
it inspired, tor her choice of this re- 
treat — the charm of being alone. Ko- 
thing could be more quiet — to look at 
the exterior — than tlie house she called 
her home. It stood at the extremity 
of the town, protected from the road 
by its own neat hiclosure of turf and 
gravel-walk — surely as remote from 
every species of disturbance or excite- 
ment as the most devoted stiuhmt 
could desire. We question even wdic- 
tlicr a barrel- organ or a linrdy-gurdy 
was ever known to commit an out- 
rage upon its tranquillity ; and for its 
interior, were not ]\ir and Miss llloom- 
field (they were brother and sister, 
uncle and aunt of*Milclred) the most 
staid, orderl}’', methodical persons in 
the 'world ? Did not the bachelor 
uncle cover every part of the liouse, 
and the kitchen stairs in ]»articiilar, 
with thick carpet, in order that the 
footsteps of Jolin and the maid should 
not dLs(piict him V <rijc very a])pear- 
ance of the garden, both before and 
^ behind the house, was sufficient to 
show how orderly a genius presided 
ovef it. Could box be cut more 
neatly ? or gravel- w alks be kept 
cleaner? You saw a tall lance-like 
instrument standing by the steps of 
the backrdoor, its coi^stant place. 
Witli this Mr Bloomfield frequently 
made the circuit of his gaixlen, but 
with no hostile purpose : he merely 
transfixed with it the dry leaves or 
the splinters of wood that had strayed 
7T)on his gravel, carrying them off iit 
■ . •*i >h to a neat wooden receptacle, 
V hey were both inipiIsQped and 
Marlb». And MiSs BlooiIiSeld, she 
t BMititfa -.pf the .most amiable of 
, \ attached tq a quiet 

Vise as her brother. 

' jy two persona be 
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more kind, or |noi*e fond of their 
niece, than tfie^ were. But it'w^as 
from this very kindness, this veiy 
fondness, that Mildred found it so 
pleasant at times to escape. lier 
aunt, espcvsially, was willing to grant 
her any indulgence but that of being 
alone. This her love for her nieo^, 
and her love of talking, would rarely 
permit. Neither could Mildred very 
graciously p(*tition for this unsoci^ 
privilege. In youth, nothing is so 
aelightful as solitude, especially when 
it is procured by stealth, by some 
subtle contrivance^ some fiction or 
pretence ; and many a time did her 
aunt find it necessary to pursue Mil- 
dred to her own chamber, and many 
a time did she bring her down into 
the parlour, repeating, with unfeigned 
sunwise, and a tone of gentle com- 
plaint, tiic ahvays unansw'orahlc ques- 
tion — ^what she roidd be doing so long 
in her own room ? Therefore it W'as 
that she was fain to steal out alone — 
take her walk through the chnrch- 
yaid, ascend the tow^cr, enter its little 
library, and plant liersclf in its old 
arm-chair for an iiour of solitary read- 
ing or til inking. 

Mildred Willoughby was born in 
India, and her parents (the greatest 
misery attendant upon a residence in 
that climate) w’ere compelled to send 
her to England to be reared, as well 
as educated She had been placed 
under the care of her uncle and aunt. 
These had ahvays continued to live 
fogether — bachelor and spinster. As 
their united incomes enabled them to 
surround themselves with every com- 
fort and person j#llkury, and as they 
w ere now of a very mature age, it was 
no longer consider^^o be in the chap- 
ter of ])rohabilitics that either of thera 
would change their condition. Miss 
Bloomfield, in her youth, was account- 
ed a beauty — the Oelh of Wimbome ; 
ancL.’we may bei? sure that personal 
charms, a very amiable disposition, 
and 4L considerable fortune, could not 
fail to bring her numerous admirers 
and suitors. Bnt her extreme pla- 
cidity of temper no passion seems ever 
to have rnflled ; and it did so happen, 
that though her hand had often been 
solicited, no oppoi;.tunity of marriage 
hajj been offered to her which would 
not have put in jeopardy some of those 
comforts and indulgences to w^hich she 
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was Iiabituatcd. She was pleased with 
the attentions of gcntlcnjcn, and was 
studious to attract them ; but there 
was nothing in that word hvc, which 
could have compensated for the loss 
of her favourite attendants,* or of that 
pretty little carriage that drew her 
about the country. 

As for Mr Bloomfield, it was gene- 
rally supposed that he had siiHered 
from more than one tender (lisnppoiut- 
ment, having always had the misfor- 
tune to fix his aflections just wher? 
they could not be I’cturned. But 
those who Iviicw him well would sa}", 
that Josiah Bloomfield was, in fact, 
too timid and irresolute a niiiii ever 
to have mamed — that being hiinsolf 
conscious of this, yet courting, at the 
same time, the excitement of a tender 
passion, he invariably made love where 
he was sure to be rejected. Jilany a 
fascinating girl came befon* him, whom 
he might have won, from ^ihose so- 
ciety, for this very reason, 1 h‘ ([uietly 
withdrew, to carry his’siglis to some 
(jiiarferwhsrc a previous engagemrtit, 
or some other obstacle, was sure to. 
procure him a deniaf. JIc thus had 
all the pleasing paius of wooing, and 
earned the credit, for great scusibilit}', 
whilst he hugged himseir in the safe 
felicity of a single life. By this time, 
a more confirmed or obdurate bachelor 
did not exist ; yet he was ])leased to 
be tliouglit to wear the willow, and 
would, from time to time, endeavour 
to extort compassion by remote liints 
at the sufferings he had endured fj'om 
unreturned afl'ection. 

Two such persona, it y^iW be sup- 
posed, were at first P(nn(?wliat ahirmed 
at the idea of taking into their esta- 
blishment a little girl about four or 
five years old. Indeed, they had, in 
the first instance, only so far agi’ccd 
to take charge of her as to fmd her a 
fit school— -to receive her at the liol^- 
days—and, in this distant mamicr, 
superintend her education. But Mil- 
dred proved so (juiet, so tractable, 
and witlial so cheerful a child, that 
they soon resolved to depart from this 
plan. She had not been long in the 
house before it would have been a 
great disti*css to both of them to ha ve 
parted with her. It was determined 
that she should reside ]K‘rjfetually 
with them, and that the reor.ttances 
received from India should bo cm- 
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ployed in obtaining the veij best 
mas tci’S that could be procured from 
Bath or Exeter. Mr Bloomfield found, 
in the superintendence of IMildred’s 
education, an employment which made 
the day half as short as it had ever 
been before. lie was himself a man 
fond of reading ; and if he had not a 
very large store of thoughts, he had 
at least an excellent library, into 
which Mildred, who had now arrived 
at the age of fifteen, had ab’cady 
begun to penetrate. 

And books — her music— &c., a few 
friends, more distinguished by good- 
breeding and good- nature than by 
any vivacity of mind, were all the 
Avorld of Mildred AVTlIoughby, and it 
was a w'orld that there seemed little 
probability of her glutting beyond. It 
liad been oxpe<*ted that about this 
tim(‘ she would have returned to India 
to her }).‘n*eiits; but her inotlier had 
died, and hcrfuthi'r had expressed no 
wish that she .^iioiild be sent out to 
him. On tlic euntraiy, beyond cer- 
tain piumniary remittances, and these 
came through an agent’s Lands, there 
was uoUdng to testify that ho bore 
any reuKanbrance of his daughter. 
Of her lather, very contradictory re- 
jjovts had reached her ; some said that 
he Iiad married again, and had formed 
an engagement of which he was not 
very proud; others that he had (jiiittcd 
the seiaice, .and was non tra*Y oiling, 
no on(‘ knev,' w'here, about llie world, 
i\l all events, Im a])pearod to have 
forgotten that ^he* had a daughter m 
Ihiglaud ; iiud Mildred was almost 
justifij'd in considering herself— as she 
(lid in her more mehmclioly moments 
- as' ill fact an orphan, tlirown upon 
the care of an uncle and aunt, and 
do]umdonl almost entirely upon them. 

One line summoi-’s day, as siie was 
enjoying her lofty solitude in the niiu- 
ster tower, a visitor had been allow'ed 
to grotiC'up his way iinattcmded into 
its antique library. On entering, lie 
was not a little startled to see before ' 
him in this depository of mouldering 
liU'rature a blooming girl in all the 
freshness and beauty of extreme youth, 
lie hesitated a moment whether to 
approach and disturb so charming a 
vision. But, indeed, .the vision was 
very soon disturbed. For Mildred, 
on her side, was still more startled at 
this entrance, alone and suddenly, of a 
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very handsome young man — for such 
the stranger was — and blushed deeply 
as she rose from her cliair and at- 
tempted to play as usual the part of 
a casual visitor, lie bowed — what 
could he less ? — and made some apo- 
logy for his having startled her by his 
abrupt entrance. 

The stranger’s manner was so quiet 
and uiiprcsiuning, that the timidity of 
Mildred soon disappeared, and before 
she had time to think what was Snost 
jfroper to do, she found herself in a 
very interesting conversation with one 
who evidently was as intelligent as he 
was well-bred and good-looking. Sho 
had let hdl her book in her h urry to rise, 
lie picked it up, and as he held the 
elegantly bound volume in his liand, 
which ludicrously contrasted with the 
mouldy and black-letter quartos that 
surroimdcd them, he asked with a 
smile, on which shelf he w'as to de- 
posit it “ This fruit,” said he, “ came 
from another orchard.” And seeing 
the title at the back, he added, Ita- 
lian I might have expected to find in a 
young lady’s hand, but I sliould have 
looked for a TaKSSo, not au Altieri.” 

“ Yes,” she replied gailj^ “ a dam- 
sel discovered reading in this old 
turret ought to have a book of chi- 
valiy hi her hand. I have read Tasso, 
but I do not prefer him. Alficri pre- 
sents me quite as much as Tasso with 
a new world to live in, and it is a more 
real world. I seem to be leaniing 
fi;om him the real feelings of men.” 

The stranger wa^ nMiiifestly struck 
hy this kind of observation from one 
so young, and still more by the simple 
and unpretending manner in which it 
was uttered. Mildred had not the 
remotest idea of talking criticism, 
she was merely expressing her own 
unaffected partialities. ^ lie would 
have been happy to prolong the con- 
versation, but the clerk, or verger, 
who had missed his visitor — as well 
he might, for his visitor had purposely 
given him the slip, as all wise men 
invariably do to all ciccrones of 
whatever description— had at length 
tracked his fugitive ui» the tower, and 
iuto the library. Ills entrance inter- 
rupted their dialogue, and compelled 
the stranger very soon afterwards to 
He made bis bow to the fair 
Ja4y of the tower and descended. 
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Mildred rci^djvcry little more that 
day, and if she lingered somewhat 
longer in meditation, her thoughts had 
less coiinexidn than ever with anti- 
quities of any kind. She descended, 
and took '’her way home. The pro-^ 
bability that she might meet the 
stranger in passing through the town 
— albeit there was nothing disagree- 
able in the thought — made her walk 
with unusual rapLdit}", and bend her 
^yes pertinaciously upon the ground. 
The consequence of which was, that 
in turning the corner of a street wdiicli 
she passed almost every day of her 
life, she contrived to entangle her 
dress in some of the interesting hard- 
ware of the principal ironmonger of 
the place, who, for tlic greater con- 
venience of the inhabitants, was 
accustomed to advance his array of 
stoves and sliovcls far upon the 
pavement, and almost before their 
feet. As* she turned and stooped to 
disengage her dress, she found that 
relief and rescue were ‘ already at 
liaud. The stranger knight, who had 
-c*.onic an age too late to release her as 
a captive from the tower, was afford- 
ing the best assistance he could to 
extricate her from entanglement with 
a kitchen-range. Some ludicrous idea 
of this kind occurred to both at the 
same lime — tlicir eyes met with a 
smile — and their hands had very 
nearly encountered as they both bent 
over the tenacious muslin. Tlie task, 
however, was achieved, and a very 
gracious “thank yon ’’from one of 
the most musical of voices repaid the 
stranger for his gallantry. 

That evening Mildred happened to 
be sitting near tlie window — it must 
have been by merest hazard, for she 
very rarely oc,cupicd that part of the 
room — as the Hath coaoh j^assed their 
gales. A gentleman seated on the 
noof ap])cared to recognise her — at 
least, he look his hat off as he i)assed. 
Was it the sanic V — and what if it 
were? Evidently ho was a mere 
passer-by, who had been detained in 
the town a few hours, waiting for this 
coach. Would ho ever even think 
again of the town of Wimboriie — of 
its old minster — of its tower — and 
the girl he surprised sitting there, in 
its little antique library? 
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between two or tlircc y^cars have 
elapsed, and onr scciio chanj^es from 
the country town of Wimborne to tlic 
gay and i)lcasiint capital of Ihdginm. 

]\lr and ^liss Bloomlicld had made 
a bold, and, for Ihern, quite a tremen- 
dous resolution, to take a trip upon 
the Continent, which should extend— 
as far as their courage held out. The 
]>lcasiirc and profit this would afford 
their niece, was no mean inducement 
to the enterprise. Mr I^loomficld 
judged that his ward, after the course 
of Kstndies she had pursued, and the 
proficiency she had attained in most 
feminine accomplishments, was ripe 
to take advantage of foreign travel. 
Mr Bloomfield judged wisely ; but Mr 
Bloomfield neither judged, nor was, 
perhaps, capable of Jiidgiiig'how far, 
in fact, the mind of his niece Itad ad- 
vanced, or what singular good use {Jic 
liad made of his own neglected library. 
She had been grappliMg with all sorts* 
of books — of philosophy and of science, 
as well as of history and poetry. But 
that cheerful quietude which distin- 
guished her manner, concealed these 
more strcniiona efforts of her mind. 
She never talked for display — she had, 
indeed, no arena for display — and the 
wish for it was never excited in her 
mind. Wliat she read ami thought, 
she revolved in hersedf, ant\ was per- 
fectly content. How it might have 
been had she lived amongst those who 
would have called her forth, and over- 
ivlielmed her with praise, it would be 
difficult to tell. As it was, Mildred 
"Willoughby presented to the imagi- 
nation the most fascinating combina- 
tion of qualities it would be possible 
to put together. A young girl of most 
exquisite beauty, (she had grown paler 
than when we last saw her, but this 
had only given increased lustre to her 
blue e 3 "e) — of manners the most un- 
affected— of a temper alw^ays cheerful, 
always tranquil — was familiar with 
trains of deep reflection— possessed a 
practised intellect and really culti- 
vated mind. In this last respect, 
there was not a single person in all 
Wimborne or its neighbourhood who 
liad divined her character. That she 
was a charming girl, though a little 


foo pale— very amiable, though a little 
loo reserved— of a temper provokiugly 
calm, for she w^as not niflicd even 
whg*c she oiiglit to-be — and that she 
sang w cli, and jdayed W’cll ; such 
would have been the sunimar^" of her 
goodjCpialities from her best and most 
intimate friends. She was now enjo}'- 
ing, w'ith her uncle and aunt — blit in 
a manner how’ different from tlieirs ! — 
the various novelties, gj'cat and small, 
which a foreign country presents to 
the eye. 

Those who, in their travels, esti- 
mate the importance of any spot by 
its distance or its difliculty of access, 
will hardly allow such a place as Brus- 
sels to belong to foreujn jmrts. It is 
no more than an excursion to Mar- 
gate ; it is but a day’s jo iirnc}^ True ; 
>but your day’s journey has brought 
you to another jicoplc — to another 
religion. AVc arc persuaded that a 
man shall travel to 'J’iinbuctoo, and 
lie shall not gain for himself a stronger 
impression of novelty, than a sober 
Trotestant shall procure by entering 
the nearest country where the Homan 
Catholic worship is in full practice, 
lie has seen cathedrals— many and 
beautiful — but they were mere archi- 
tectural monuments, half d(*scrtcd, 
one corner only cnqdoyed for tlic mo- 
dest service of his.cliurch — the rest a 
noble space for the eye to traverse, in 
which he has w alked, hat in hand, 
meditating on past times and the 
middle ages. But if lie cross the 
Channel, those past times — they have 
come back again ; those middle ages — 
he is in the midst of them. The empty 
cathedral has become full to ovorflow^- 
ing; there arc the liglits burning in 
mid-day, and he hears the Latin 
chant, and secs high-jniests in gor- 
geous robes making mystic- evolutions 
about the altar ; and there is the in- 
cense, and the sprinkling of holy wa- 
ter, and the tinkling bell, and what- 
ever the Jew or the Tagan has in 
times past bciiuoathed to the Christian. 
Or let him only look up the street. 
Here corhes, tottering in the air, upon 
the shoulders of its pious porters, Our 
Lady herself, with the Holy Child in 
one arm, and her sceptre in the other, 
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nnd the golden crown upon lier head. 
Hero she is in her satin robe, stiff 
with embroidery, and gay with lace, 
and decked with tinsel ornaments be- 
yond oiir power of description. If the 
character of the festival require it, she 
is borne by six: or ciglit maidens clad 
in white, with wreaths of white ro‘=»c3 
on tlicir heads; and yon liear it whis- 
pered, as they approach, that such a 
one is the beautiful Countess of C — ; 
and, countess or not, there is amongst 
those bearers a face ver}'^ beautiful, 
notwithstanding that the heat of the 
day, and a burden of no light w'cight, 
has somewhat deranged the propor- 
tions of the red and white aaIucIi hail 
been so cunningly laid on. And then 
comes the canopy of cloth of gold, 
borne over the bare head of the veiio- 
rablo priest, who holds iqi to the 
people, inclosed in a silvoi; case, imi- 
tative of rays of glory, the sacr(‘d 
host ; holds it np w ith both his hands, 
and fastens both liis eyes devoutly on 
the back of it ; and boys in their 
scarlet tunics, covcTcd with white, 
lace, are swinging the censor |[>eibrc 
it ; and the shorn priests on each side, 
with lighted tapers in their hands, tall 
as staves, march, chanting forth — wc 
regret to say, with moi'n voliemcnce 
than melody. 

Is not all this strange (‘iiongliV 
The, state-carriage of the King of the 
Ashantces wa,s, some yeavh ago, cap- 
tured in war, and exhibited in Lon- 
don; and a curious vehicle it was, 
with its peaco(;ks^ feathers, and its 
largo glass beads hung round the 
roof to glitter and jingle at the same 
time. But the roj^al carriage of the 
Ashantecs, or all that the court of 
the Ashantces could possibly display, 
is not half so curious, half so strange 
to any meditative spirit as this image 
of the Holy Virgin met as it parades 
the streets, or seen a^'terwards depo- 
sited ill the centre of the temple, sur- 
rounded by pots of llowcr.s, real and 
artificial, by vases filled with lilies of 
glazed muslin, and altogether tricked 
out with such decorations as a child 
would lavish on its favourite doll if 
it had an infinite supply of tinsel. 

And they worship f/mt! 

‘‘ No !" exclaims some veiy candid 
“No sir, they by no 
mean« worship it; and you must bo a 
very naiTow-mindcd iicrson if you 
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'think so. Such images are employed 
by the Catholic as representatives, as 
symbols only — visible objects to di- 
rect liis worsliij) to that wliicli is 
invisible.” O most candid of m«n ! 
and most liberal of Protestants 1 we 
do not say that Dr Wiseman or M. 
Chateaubriand worship images. But 
just step across the >vatcr — we do not 
ask you to travel into Italy or Spain, 
where the symptoms are ten times 
more violent — ^.}ast w^alk into some of 
these churches in Belgium, and vae 
jfour own </yc.s-. It is but a journey of 
fouv-and-twenty hours; and if yon 
are one of those wlio wish to bring 
into onr own church the more fre- 
(pieiit use of form and ceremony and 
visible symbol, it will be the most 
salutary journey you ever undertook. 
Mcamvliilc consider, and explain to 
us, why it is — if images are under- 
stood to have only this snbordbiate 
function — that one imago differs so 
much Irom another in honour and 
glory. This Virgin, whom we have 
seen parade the streets, is well rc- 
' ceiveil and highly respected ; but thcj’c 
ar{‘, other Virgins— ill-favoured, too, 
and not at all lit to act as rcjjrcsenta- 
tives ol' any thing feminine — wlio are 
inlinitoly more honoured audobserved. 
The sculpture of Michael Angelo 
never wins so much devotion a.s you 
shall sec paid hero, in one of their in- 
numerable clnoches, to a dark, rude, 
and odious misrepresentation ofChrist. 
They put a mantle on it of purple 
cotton, cdge,d with white, and a reed 
in its hand, and they come one after 
t,]ic other, and kiss its dark feet; and 
mothers bring their infants, and put 
their soft lips to the wound that tho 
nail made, and then depart with full 
sense of an act of piety performed. 
Ami take this into account, that such 
act of devotion is no casual enthusi- 
asm, no outbreak of passionate jiicty 
overleaping the bounds of reason ; it 
is done systematically, methodically; 
the women come with their green tin 
cans, slung upon their arm, full of 
their recent purchases in the market, 
you sec them enter — api)roach — put 
down Ihc can — kiss — take up the can, 
and depart. They have fulfilled a 
duty. 

But we have not arrived in Brus- 
sels to loiter in churches or discuss 
theology. 
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“ Monsieur and tjie. ladies will go 
to the ball to-night,” said their oblig- 
ing host to our party. It is an an- 
nual ball,” he continued, “ given by 
the Philanthropical Socic^ for the 
benefit of the poor. Their Majesties, 
the king and the queen, will honour 
it with their presence, and it is espe- 
cially patronised by your fair coun- 
tr}' women. 

“ Enough,” said Mr Bloomfield ; 

“ we will certainly go to the ball. To 
be in the same room with a living 
king and queen — it is an opportunity 
by no means to bo lost.” 

* “ And then,” said Miss Bloomfield, 

“ it is an act of charity.” 

This species of charity is very pre- 
valent at BrusseTs. You dance there 
out of pure commiseration, it is an 
excellent iuvenlion, this gay benevo- 
lence. You give, and you make no 
sacrifice ; you buy balls and (‘.oncerts 
with the money you drojT into t!ic 
beggar’s hat; charity is all sweet-# 
ness. Povciiy itself wears (pii^c a 
festive air’; the poor are the farmers- 
general of our pleasures ; it is they 
who give the ball. J.«o!ig live the 
dance ! J iong Tin c the ])oor ! 

They drive to the ball-room in the 
Hue Ducale. Tliey enter an oblong 
room, spacious, of good proportions, 
and brilliantly lit iq) Avitli that gayest 
of all artificial lights — the legitimate 
%vax candle, thickly clustered in nu- 
incrous chandeliers. Two ro^AS of 
Corinthian columns supi)ort the roof, 
and form a sort of arcade on either 
side for spectators or the promenade, 
the open space in the centre being, of 
course, devoted to the dance. At the 
upper end is a raised dais Avith chairs 
of state for their Majesties. AYhat, 
in day-time, were windoAvs arc fiilcd 
Avith largo mirrors, most commoctions- 
ly reflecting the fair forms that stand 
or pass before them. How smooth is 
the inlaid polished floor ! and Iioav it 
seems to foretell the dance for Avhich 
its void space is so well prepared ! 
No incumbrance of fui’iiiturc hero; 
no useless decorations. Some cushion- 
ed forms covered Avith crimson vel- 
vet, some immense vases occupying 
the corners of the room filled Avitli 
exotic plants, arc all that could be 
admitted of one or the other. 

The orchestra, established in a 
small gallciy over the door, strikes 
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up the national air, and the royal 
jiarly, attended by their suite, pro- 
ceed through the centre of the room, 
bowing right and left. They take 
their seats. That instant the na- 
tional air changes to a rapid waltz, 
and in the tAvinkling of an eye, the 
whole of that spacious floor is cover- 
ed thick Avitli the Avhirling multitude. 
The sober Mr Bloomfield, to whom 
such a scene is quite a nOA^elty, groAA'S 
gidiiy Avith the mere view of it. lie 
looks Avitli all his might, but he 
ought to haAC-a hundred pairs of 
eyes to Avatch the mazes of this 
dance. One couple after another ap- 
pear and vanish as if by cnchant- 
nicnt. He sees a bcwitcliiug face— 
he strhes to folloAv it— impossible !— 
in a iniuLitc fifty substitutes arc pre- 
sented to him— it is lost in a living 
wliii’lpooU)f faces. 

To one loiig accustomed to the 
(|uiet and monotony of a country life, 
it woiihl be difiicult to present a s])cc- 
lacU; more iioA'cl or striking than this 
of a j.ublic 'oall-room; mid though 
for such a novelty it AA’as not iioces- 
sar}* to cross tlie Avater, yet assured- 
ly, in his own country, ]\Ii’ Bloomfield 
would never have been present at 
such a spectacle. We go abroad as 
much to IhroAv ourselves for a time 
into new maimers of life, as to find 
new scenes of existence. He stood 
bewildered. Some two hundred couples 
gyratiii g 1 i kc mail before him . Some- 
times tiic number Avould thin, and the 
fervour of 1 he niovemeiit abate — the 
door begun, in ])urts, to ho visible — 
the slonn and tlui Avliirlwind were 
dying away. But a fresh impulse 
again seized on both musicians and 
dancers— the throng of these gentle 
dervishes, of these amiable mamads, 
became denser than ever — the move- 
ment more furious — the music seemed 
to madden them and to groAv mad it- 
self: he shut his eyes, and drcAV back 
quite dizzy born the scene. 

It is a singular idienomenou, this 
Avaltz, retained as it is in the very 
heart of our cold and punctilious civi- 
lisation. How have Ave contrived, 
amidst our (piiet refiuement and fas- 
tidious delicacy, to preserve an amuse- 
ment Avhich has in it the very spirit 
of the Clicrokcc Indian V There is no- 
thing sentimental — nothing at all, in 
the Avaltz. In this i-cspcct, mammas 
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need have no alarm. It the mere 
excitement of rapid movement — a 
dextrous and delirious rotation. It 
is the enthusiasm only of the feet — 
the ccstaey of mere motion. Yes! 
just at that moment when, on the ex- 
tended arm of the cavalier, the soft 
and rounded arm of his partner* is 
placed so gently and so gracefully — 
(as for the hand upon the whalebone 
waist no electricity comes that ?vay) 
— just then there ma}" bo a slight 
emotion which would be dangerous 
if prolonged ; but the dance begins, 
and there is no room for any other 
rapture than that of its own swift and 
giddy course. There arc no beatings 
of the heart after that; only pulsa- 
tions of the great artciy. 

Found where it is, it is certainly a 
remarkable i>hcnoincnc)n, this w’.altz. 
Look now at that 3'onng 5ady — how 
cold, formal, stately! — how she has 
been trained to act the little queen 
amongst her admirers and flatterers ! 
See what a nttrence in all her de- 
meanour. JOven feminine curiosity, 
if not subdued, has been dissimulat- 
ed ; and though she notes (’very 
thing and every body, and can de- 
scribe, when she returns home, the 
dress of half the ladies in the room, 
it is with an eye thsit seems to notice 
nothing. Her head has just been re- 
leased from tlic li air- dresser, and 
every hair is elaborately adjusted. 
To the very holding of an enonnous 
bouquet, “ round , as my shield,” 
which of itself seems to forbid all 
thoughts of motion — every thing has 
been arranged and re-arranged. She 
sits like an- alabaster figure ; she 
speaks, it is true, and she smiles as 
she ^caks; but evidently the smile 
and the speech have no natural con- 
nexion Avith one another; they co- 
exist, but they have both been quite 
separated stndicnl, prepared, permit- 
ted. W(dl, the AvaJtz strikes up, and 
at a Avoid from that boAving gentle- 
man, himself a piece of awful formal- 
ity, this pale, slow, and graceful auto- 
maton has risen. Where is she now ? 
She is gone— vanished—traiislbrmed. 
She is noAvhere to be seen But in 
her stead there is a breathless girl, 
with flushed feheeks, ringlets given to 
the wind, dress flying all abroad, spin- 
ning round the room, darting diagon- 
ally across it, whirling fast as her lit- 
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tic feet can cjrrry her — faster, faster — 
for it is her more powerful cavalier, 
Avho, holding her firmly by the AA^aist, 
sustains and augments her speed. 

Ferhapp some ingenious mind may 
discover a profound philosophy in all 
this ; p(*rhaps, by retaining this aft- 
thorised outlet for the mere rage of 
movement, the rest of civilised life is 
bettor protected against any disturb- 
ance of that quietude of deportnieiit 
Avhich it is so essential to maintain. 

But if the Avaltz appeared to IVfr 
Bloomfield like dancing gone mad, the 
quadrille Avhich divided the evening 
Avith it, formed a sort of compensation 
by carrying matters to tlic opposite 
extreme. A fly in a glue-pot moves 
with about the same alacrity, and ap- 
parently the same amount of pleasure, 
as did the dancers this CAxning in 
their crowded finadrille. As no one, 
of course, could be permitted to stand 
Avith his back to royal they AATre 
arranged, not in squares, but in two 
long files as in a country-dance. The 
few couples that stood near their 
majesties Avcrc allowed a reasonable 
share of elbow-room, and could get 
through their evolutions with toler- 
able composure. But as the line re- 
ceded from this point, the dmicers 
stood closer and closer together, and 
at the other extremity of the room it 
became nothing less than a dense 
croAvd ; a croAvd Avhere people were 
making the most persevering and in- 
genious efforts to accomplish the most 
spiritless of movements — Avith a Avorld 
of i>aina just craAvling in and out 
again. The motions of this dancing 
croAvd Adewed fi-oin a proper elevation, 
AA^onld exactly resemble those slow 
and mysterious evolutions one sees, 
on close examination, in the brown 
dust** of a cheese, in that condition 
Avhich some people call ripe, and 
others rottem. 

As to JMiss Bloomfield, she keeps 
her eyes, for the most part, on the 
king and queen. IlaAdng expected to 
see them rise and join the dance, she 
Avas somcAvhat disappointed to find 
them retain their seats, the king chat - 
ting to a lady at his right, the queen 
to a lady on her left. Assuredly, if 
there AA^ere any one in that assembly 
who had come there out of charity, it 
was their Majesties. Or rather, they 
were there in performance of one of 
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the duties of royaltyi ixirhaps not the 
least oncroii.^, tljjit of showing itself in 
public on certain occa^sions. AMien 
they rose, it was to take their leave, 
which they were doubtless very glad 
to do. Kor, indeed, were those who 
had been most attracted by the adver- 
tised presence of their Majesties sorry 
to witness their departure. They 
would carry many away with them — 
there would bo more room for the 
dance— and the quadrille could rc- 
assumc its legitimate form. 

But Mildred — what was she doing 
or thinking all this time? To her the 
scene was entirely new; for though 
Mr and Miss Bloomfield probably 
attended count}’' balls in their youth, 
they had not, for some years, so far 
deviated from the routine of their 
lives as to frc(iucnt any such assem- 
blies. Besides, she had to cuconiitcr, 
what they ccrtiiiiily had not, the gaze 
of every eye as she passed, jiiid the 
whispered exclamations of applause.* 
But to have judged from her manner — 
fi-om that ‘delightful composure which 
always distinguished it, as free froifi 
insi])idity as from trepidation or dus- 
ter, you would h';vc thought licr quite 
familiar with such scenes and such 
triumphs. Kellection supplied the 
place of experience. You saw that 
those clear blue eyes, from which she 
looked oiit with such a calm and keen 
iiKjuiry, uere by no means to be im- 
posed on ; that they detected at once 
the true moaning of the scene before 
her. She was solicited to daiicc, but 
neither the waltz nor the quadrille 
were at all enti(’ing, and she contented 
herself "with the part of spectator. 
Her cliief amusement was derived 
from tlie novel physiognomies w'hicli 
the room i)resciitcd; and indeed the 
assortment, comprising, as it did, a 
sprinkling of many nations — French 
and Belgian, English and German — 
w^as sufiicicntly varied. There w'cre 
even two or three lions of the first 
magnitude, who (judging from the 
supremo hauteur with which they sur- 
veyed the scene) must have been 
imported from the patron capital of 
Baris. Lions, bearded magnificently — 
no mere luxuriance, or timid over- 
growtli of hair, but the genuine full 
black glossy beard — faces that might 
have walked out of Titian’s canvass. 
Mildred would have preferred them 
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ill the canvass ; they w'crc much too 
sublime for the occasion. Then there 
w'crc two or three young English 
e.r(/msitcs, gliding about with that 
published modesty that proclaimed 
indifiercucc, w hich seeks notoriety by 
the very graceful manner in which it 
scepis struggling to avoid it. You 
see a smile upon their lips as they 
disengage lliemselvcs from the crowd, 
as H they rallied themselves for taking 
any share in the bustle or excitement 
of the scene; but that smile, be it 
understood, is by no means intended 
to escape detection. 

There w ere a. greater number of fat 
and elderly gentlemen than Mildred 
would have expected, taking part in 
the dance, or circulating about the 
room with all or inor(‘ than the viva- 
city of youth. Ilow happy ! — how 
supremely blest ! — seems that rotund 
and bald-headed sire, wdio, standing 
on the edge of the dais, now forsaken 
by their ]\lajostics, surveys the whole 
assembly, and invites the whole as- 
sembly to return the compliment. 
lIow' beautifully the bland sympathy 
he ftels for others mingles with and 
swells his sense of self-importance ! 
How he dominates the whole scene I 
How fondly patronises 1 And then 
his smile ! — wh}^ his heart is dancing 
w'ith them all ; it is beating time to 
twice two hiiiiilred feet. An old 
friend approaches him— lie is happy 
too — would shako him by the hand. 
The hand he g^ves ; but he cannot 
withdraw liis eye from the w idc scene 
before him ; he cannot possibly call 
in and limit his sympathies at that 
inoineiit to one friend, however old 
and dear. And he who solicits his 
hand, he also is looking around him 
at the same time, courting the felici- 
tations of tJio crowd, who will not 
fail to observe that he too is there, 
and there amongst friends. 

Jn the female portion of the as* 
sembly there w^is not so much novelty. 
IVIildred could only remark that there 
w'as a large proportionof/j»rM/ic«cs,and 
that the glossy black hair was parted 
on the head and smoothed down on 
cither side w^ith singular neatness and 
precision. Two only out of this part 
of the community attracted her par- 
ticular notice, and they wTre of the 
most opposite description. Near to 
her stood a lady w^ho might have been 
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either thirty, or forty, or fifty, for all 
that her sharp and lively features be- 
trayed. She wore one of those small 
round hats, with the feather drooping 
round it, which formed, we believe, a 
part of the costume of Louis XV. ; and 
that which drew the notice of Mildred 
was the strange resemblance she 
in appearance and manner, to the 
portraitures which some French me- 
moirs liad made familiar to her ima- 
gination. As she watched her in con- 
veraation with an officer in full regi- 
mentals, who stood by her side, her 
fancy Avas transfiorted to Versailles 
or St Cloud. What a caustic plea- 
santry ! What a malicious vivacity ! 

It was impossible to doubt that the 
repartees which passed between her 
and her companion were such as to 
make the cars of tlic absent tingle. 
There Avcre some reputatioKS suffering 
thei*c as the little anecdote Avas so 
trippingly narrated. Her pliysiog- 
nomy was redolent of pleasant scan- 
dal— 

Tolerably mild. 

To make a AV’ash she’d hardly s(uw a 
child j” 

but to extract a jest, there Avas no 
quest ion she Avould have distilled half 
the reputations in the room. 

The other object of jAliklred’s curio- 
sity, Avo pause a moment to describe, 
because she Avill cross our path again 
in the course of this narrative. 
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Amongst all th^ costly and splendid 
dresses of her sex, there was a young 
girl in some simple striped stuff, the 
most unsophisticated gown imagin- 
able, falling flat about her, with a 
scanty cape of the same material 
about her neck — the Avalking-drcsS, 
in short, of a school-girl. The only 
preparation for the l)all-room con- 
sisted of a wreath imitative of daisies, 
just such a wreath as she might have 
picked up in passing through a Ca- 
tholic cemetry. And the dress quite 
suite<l the person. There she stood 
Avith eyes and mouth wide open, as if 
she saw e(|ually through both aper- 
tures, full of irrepressible wonder, and 
quite confounded with delight. She 
had been asked to dance by some very 
young gentleman, but as she elbowed 
her Avay through the quadrille, she was 
still staring light and left with un- 
abated amaxement. Mildred smiled 
to herself as she thoiiglit that with 
the exception of that string of Avliite 
tuffs round her head, no larger than 
beads, Avhich was to pass for a \M*eatIi, 
she looked for all- the Avoiid as if some 
spirit had suddenly snatched her up 
from the pavement of the High Street 
of Wimborue, and depositcil her in 
the ball-room of Brussels. J^ittle did 
Mildred imagine that, that crude little 
person, absurd, untutored, ridiculous 
as she was, aa-oiiUI one day liaA^e it in 
her power to subdue, and torture, and 
triumph over her ! 


CUAPTEU III. 


Mildred AA^as at this moment checked 
in her curreiit of observation, and re- 
duced to play somctliiiig more than 
the part of spectator. Her ear caught 
aA^oice, heard only once before, but 
not forgotten ; she turned, and saAv 
the stranger Avho had surprised her 
wlicn, iu her girlish days, she Avas 
sitting in the minster tower. He 
immediately introduced himself by 
asking her to dance. 

“ I do not dance,” she said, but in 
a manner which did not seem to re- 
fuse conversation. The stranger ap- 
peared very well satisfied A\'ith the 
compromise ; and some pleasant allu- 
sion to the different nature of the 
s^■cile iu Avhich they last met, put 
them at ohcc upon an easy footing. 


“ You saj' you do not dance — that 
is, of course, you will not. I shall 
not believe,” he continued, “ even if 
you had just stepped from your high 
towm* of wisdom, but that you can do 
any thing you please to do. rardou 
so blunt a speech.” 

“Oh, I mw, I think,” she replied. 
“ My uncle, 1 believe, Avoiild have 
taught me the broad-SAvord exercise, if 
any one had suggested its utility to 
him.” 

And saying this, she turned to her 
uncle, to give him an opportunity, if 
he pleased, of joining the conversa- 
tion. It Avas an opportunity which 
Ml’ Bloomfield, who had heard a fo- 
reign language chattered in his car all 
the evening, Avould have gladly taken ; 
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but the patieuco of that gentleman 
had been for some time nearly ex- 
hausted; he had ta]j;cn his sister 
under his arm, and was just going to 
propose to Mildred to ^ leave the 
room. 

The stranger escorted them through 
the crowd, and saw the ladies into 
their carriage. 

“ Can we set you down any 
whereV” said Mr llloomlieki, who, 
though impatient to be gone, was dis- 
posed to be very cordial towards his 
fellow-countryman. “ We arc at the 
Hotel de VEuropey 

“ And I opposite at the IToiel de 
Flandres — 1 will willingly accept your 
offer ; ” and he took the vacant seat 
ill their carriage. 

“ Ilow do you like llrusscls V” w'as 
oil the lips of both gcutlcmcn at the 
same time. 

“ Is’ay,” said the younger, “ I have 
been hero, I think, the lohgest ; the 
(jiicstion is mine by right ol’ priority# 
of residence.” , 

hir JUoomfield was nothing loath to 
communicate Jiis impression of .til 
that he had seen, and es])ecially to 
dilate upon a e,i'icvaiicc which, it 
seemed, had sorely alllictcd him. 

“ As to the town, old and new, and 
especially the Grande I’lacc, with its 
Hotel dc Villc, 1 have been highly 
interested by it ; but, my dear sir, 
the torture of walking over its horrid 
pavement! Onl 3 »- conceive a quiet 
old bachelor, slightly addicted to the 
gout, accustomed to take liis walk 
<>\er his well-rolled paths, or on his 
own lawn, (if not too damp,) suddenly 
]Uit dowm amongst these cruel stones, 
rough and sharp, and pitched to- 
gether ill mere confusion, to pick his 
way how he can, with the chance of 
being smashed by suinc cart ol* car- 
riage, for one is turned out on the 
same road with the horses. I am 
stoned to death, with this only differ- 
ence, that 1 fall upon the stones in- 
stead of the stones falling upon me. 
And when there is a pavement — a 
trottoir^ as they call it — it is often so 
narrow and slanting, and always so 
slippery, and every now and then 
broken some step put there pur- 
posely, it would seem, to overthrow 
you, that it is better to bear the pen- 
ance at once of the sharp footing in 
the centre of the street. Trottoirs^ in- 
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deed ! T should like to see any one 
trot upon them without breaking bis 
neck ! A spider or a black beetle, or 
any^ other creature that crawls upon a 
multitude of legs, and has not far to 
fall if he stumbles, is the only animal 
that is safe upon them. I go moan- 
ing all the day about these jogged 
pointed stones, that pitch me from one 
to the other with all the malice of 
littjc devils ; and, would you believe 
it ? my iiicce there only smiles, and 
tells ino to get thick shoes ! 1 'hey 
cannot hurt her ; she walks somehow 
over the lops of them as if they were 
so maii}^ balls oi' Indian rubber, and 
has no compassion i‘or her gouty 
uncle.” 

‘‘ Oh, my d(*ar uncle” 

“ Iso, none at all ; indeed you arc 
not overburdened with that sentiment 
at any time for your fellow-travellers, 
i'ou bear all the afflictions of the road 
— your own .and other ])coplc’s — ^\"ery 
calmly.” 

‘M>on’t mind him, my dear,” said 
Miss llloomlield, he has been ex- 
cl. ‘liming again and again wliat an 
excellent traveller you make ; nothing 
puts you out.” 

“ i’hat is just what I say — ^nothing 
docs put her out. In that she is Ji 
perfect Mephistophiles. You know 
the scene of confusion on board a 
steamer wlien it arriv(*s at Antwerp, 
and is moored in under the (luay on a 
hot day, with its full com])leinent of 
passengers. you are baked by 

the sun and 3 0 uro>vn furnaces; stun- 
ned by the jabber around you, and 
the .abominable roar over your bead 
made by the escape of the steam; 
the deck strewed with baggage, which 
is then and there to' be publicly ex- 
amined — turned over by the revenue 
officers, wlvo leave you to pack up 
your things in their original coiiqiass, 
if 3 ‘ou can. AVell, in all this scene of 
confusion, tlicre sat my niece with her 
parasol over her little head, looking 
quite com])Osedly at the great cathe- 
dral spires, as if we were not all of us 
in a sort of infernal region there.” 

“ ]S’o, uncle, I looked every now and 
then at our baggage, too, and watched 
that interesting process 3 ’^ou liave de- 
scribed of its examination. And when 
the worthy officer was going to crush 
aunt’s bonnet by putting your dress- 
ing-case oil the top of it, 1 rose, and 
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aiTGSted him. I had my hand iipou 
hi3 arm. He thought I was going to 
take him jjrisoner of war, ibr he was 
about to put his hand to his sword; 
but a second look at his enemy re- 
assured him.” 

“ Oh, you did squeak when the bon- 
nets were touched,” cried the uncle, 
“ I am glad of that : it shows ftiat 
you have some human, at least some 
feminine, feeling in your composit jpn.” 

“ Jhit apropos of the pavement,” 
said tlie young stranger, who could 
not join the uncle in this banter on his 
niece, and was therefore glad to 
get back to some common ground. 
“ I took up, ill a reading -room, the 
other day, a little pamphlet on phre- 
nolog}^, by M, Victor Idjicz^ Fondateur 
flu Muscc Phrenologifjiw. at Brussels. 
It might as well have been entitled, 
on animal magnetism, for lie is one of 
those who set the whole man in mo- 
tion — mind and body both — by elec- 
tricity. Amongst other things, he has 
discovered tliat that singular strength 
which inadmen often display in their 
fits, is merely a galvanic power which 
they draw (owing, I suppose, t<y the 
peculiar state of their nerves,) from 
the common reservoir the earth, and 
which, consequently, forsakes them 
when they are proiicrly isolated. In 
confirmation of this theory, he gives 
a singular fact from a Brussels jour- 
nal, showing that asphalte pavement 
will isolate the individual. A mad- 
man had contrived tp make his escape 
from confinement, having first thrown 
all the furniture of his room out of the 
window, and knocked down and 
trampled upon his keeper. Off he 
ran, and no one would venture to stop 
him. A cor])oral and four soldiers 
were brought up to tlic attack : 
he made nothing of them; after hav- 
ing beaten the four musketeers, he 
took the corj^oral by the leg and again 
rah off, dragging liiin after upon the 
gi*ound. A crowd of work-people 
emerging from a factory met him in 
full career with the corporal behind 
him, and undertook his capture. All 
who approached him were immediate- 
ly thrown down — scattered over the 
plain. But his triumph was suddenly. 
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checked ; he ligtjted upon a piece of 
asphalte pavement* The moment he 
put his foot upon it, his strength de- 
serted him, and he was seized and 
taken prisoner. The instant, how- 
ever, he stepped off the pavement, his 
strength revived, and he threw his 
assailants from him with the same 
ease as before. And tlius it continued: 
whenever he got off the pa\emcnt, liis 
strength was restored to him ; the 
moment he touched it, he was again 
captured with facility. The asphalte 
had completely isolated him.” 

lla 1 ha !” cried Mr Bloomfield; 
“ the fellow, after ail, was not quite 
so mad as not to know what he was 
about. A Brussels pavement, asphalte 
or not, is no place for a wrestling 
matcli. Isolated, indeed ! Oh, doubt- 
less, it M'ould isolate you most com- 
pletely — at least the soles of your 
feet — from all communication with 
the earth*. But docs Mr — what do 
»you call him? — proceed to theorise 
upon such facts as these?” 

“ You shall have another of them. 
Sl:>eaking of anitnal magnetism or 
electricity, he says — ‘ There are cer- 
tain patients the iron nails of whose 
shoes will fly out if they arc laid in a 
direction due north.’”* 

“ But you are quoting from Baron 
Munchausen.” 

“ Not precisely.” 

Miss Bloomfield, who had been 
watching her opportunity, here brought 
ill her contribution. “ Ifray, sir, do 
you believe the story they tell of the • 
architect of the Hotel de Ville — that 
he destroyed liimself on finding, after 
he had built it, that the tower w'as 
not in the centre?” 

“ That the architect should not dis- 
cover that till the building was finish- 
ed, is indeed too good a story to be 
true." 

“ But, then, why make the man 
kill himself? Something must have 
happened ; something must be true.” 

“ Wliy, madam, there was, no 
doubt, a committee of taste in those 
days as in ours. They destroyed the 
plan of the architect by cutting short 
one of his wings, or prolonging the 
other; and he, out of vexation, dc- 


* ** 11 exist® des maladcs dontles clous jaflissent des cliaessures quand ils sent 

^tendus dans la direction du nord.” 
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stroyed himself. U'lii^ is the only 
explanation that occurs to me. A 
committee of taste is always, in one 
sense at least, the death ^f the artist.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mildred ; “ the 
artist can be no longer said to exist, 
if he is not allowed, in his own sphere, 
to be supreme.” 

This brought them to the door of 
the hotel. They separated. 

The next morning, on returning 
from their walk, the ladies found a 
card upon their table, which simply 
bore the name of “ Alfred AVinston.” 
The gentleman who called with it, the 
waiter said, had left word that he 
regretted he was about to quit Brus- 
sels, that evening, for Paris. 

Mildred read the name several 
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tinics—Alfred AA^inston. And this 
was all she knew of him— the namo 
upon this little card ! 

There were amongst the trio several 
discussions as to who or what IMr 
Alfred AV^inston might be. Miss 
Bloomfield pronounced him to be an 
artist, from his caustic observations 
on Ajommittecs of taste, and their 
meddling propensities. Mi* Bloom- 
field | on the contrary, surmised he 
was a literary man *, for who but such 
a one would think of occupying him- 
self in a reading-room with a pam- 
phlet on phrenology, instead of the 
newspapers ? And all ended in ** won- 
dering if they should fall ui)on him 
again V ” 


T/ie Law and its Punishments. 


THE lAW AKD ITS PUNISHMENl’S. 


It is no uncommon boast in the moiith 
of Englishnfen, that the system of j uns- 
prudence under which they have the* 
happiness to live, is the most perfect 
the woiid has ever seen. Having its 
foundation in those cabalistic words, 
“ Nullus liber homo,” &c., engraved 
with an iron pen upon the tablets of 
the constitution by the barons of King 
John, the criminal law, in their esti- 
mation, has been steadily improved 
by the wisdom of successive ages, 
until, in the present day, it has reached 
m degree of excellence which it were 
rashness to suppose can by any human 
sagacity be surpassed. Under its pro- 
tecting influence, society reposes in 
security,- under its just, but merciful 
administration, the accused finds every 
facility for establishing his innocence, 
and is allowed the benefit of ercry 
doubt that ingenuity can suggest to 
rebut the probability of guilt ; before 
its sacred tribunals, the weak and the 
powerful, the poor and the rich, stand 
in complete equality ; under its im- 
partial sentence, all who merit punish- 
ment are alike condemned, without 
respect of any antecedents of rank, 
wealth, or station. In such a system, 
no change can take place without in- 
jury, for it is (not to speak irreve- 
rently) a system of perfection. 

This is the dream of many — for we 
must characterise it rather as a dream 


than a deliberate conviction. Reason, 
we fear, has but little to do with tho 
opinions of those who hold that English 
jurisprudence has no need of reform. 

The praises which are so lavishly 
bestowed upon our criminal law may 
be, to a great extent, just ; but it is 
to be doubted whether they arc alto- 
gether Judicious. It is true, that in no 
other system of jurisprudence through- 
out the civilised world, or among the 
nations of antujuity, has there existed, 
or is there so teiijcr a regard for the 
rights of the accused. In Germany, 
the wretch who falls under suspicion 
of the law is subjected to a tedious 
and inquisitorial examination, with 
a view to elicit from his own lips 
the proof, and even the confession of 
guilt. This mental torture, not to 
sj^cak of the imprisonment of the body, 
may be protracted for years, and even 
for life. Jn France, the facts con- 
nected with an oflcnce are published 
by authority, and circulated through- 
out tlie country, to be greedily de- 
voured by innumerable lovers of un- 
wholesome excitement ; and not the 
simple facts alone, but a thousand in- 
cidental circumstances connected with 
the transaction, together with the 
birth, parentage, and education, and 
all the previous life of the supposed 
offender, making in the whole a ro- 
mance of considerable interest, and 
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possessing an attraction beyond the 
ordinary tales which fill feuilleton 
of a newspaper. In England, the po- 
sition of the acensed is widely differ- 
ent. We avoid the errors and the 
tyranny of out neighbours ; but have 
we not fallen into the opposite ex- 
treme ? Our magistrates scrupulously 
caution prisoners not to say any thing 
that may criminate themselves. Every 
thing that authority eftn effc(j^; by 
means of advice, which, under tl>e cir- 
cumstances, is equivalent to command, 
is carefully brought forward to prevent 
a confession. And if, in spite of 
checks, warnings, and commands, the 
accused, overcome by tlie pangs of 
conscience, and urged by an irresist- 
ible impulse to disburden his soul of 
guilt, should perchance confess, the. 
testimony is sometimes rejected upon 
some tcclmicf)! point of l^iw, which 
would seem to have been established 
for the express purpose of delcating 
the ciids.of justice. Indeed, thetcch- 
nicaUtios which surround oui' legal 
tribunals have been, until ver}" lately, 
and arc still, in too many instances, 
most strangely favourable to the es- 
cape of criminds. The idlest quibbles, 
most offeusive to oeminoii sense, and 
utterly disgraceful in a court of ciim- 
inal investigation, have at various 
times been allowed as valid pleas in 
defence of the most palpable crimes. 
Many a thief has escaped, on the 
ground of some slight and imumterial 
misdescription of tlic stolen article, 
such as a hwsc instead of a‘ mare, a 
cow instead of an ox, a sheep for a 
ewe, and so on. True, these absur- 
dities exist no longer ; but others still 
remain, less ridiculous perhaps, but 
not le^s obstructive of the course of 
juslioe, and quite as pernicious in their 
example. Croat and beneficial changes 
have been effected in the criminal 
code, and too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon Sir Kobert reel for his 
exertions in this behalf. To hei’ Majes- 
ty’s commissioners, also, some thanks 
are due for the labour they have ex- 
pended with a view to the consolida- 
tion and subsequent codification of the 
various statutes. Their labours, how- 
(wer, have not hitherto been very 
large!)’' productive. The excellent 
object of siHaplifying our criminal laws 
still ri uiaing to be accomplished, and 
so long as it does so, so long will it 


be obnoxious^to the censures which 
are not unspariifgly heaped upon it. 

But if our jurisprudence be in one 
respect too favourable to the criminal, 
in another, as it appears to us, the 
balance ih more than restored to its 
equilibrium. If, in the process of in- 
vestigation, justice leans too much to 
the side of mercy, the inquiry once 
over, she quickly repents of her ex- 
cessive leniency, and is careful to jus - 
tifyher ways by a rigorous severity. 
The accused, if he is not lucky enough 
to avail himself of the thousand ave- 
nues of escape that arc open during 
the progress of his trial, must abandon 
all hope of farther consideration, and 
look to ' undergo a pimishment, of 
which the full extent cannot be esti- 
mated by any human sagacity. Once 
condemned, he ceases to be an object 
of care or solicitude, except so fiir as 
these are necessary to prescrv(i his 
life and rostraiu his liberty. Tli rough 
, crime he has forfeited all claim upon 
the fostering care of the state, lie is 
an alien and an outcast, and has no 
pretence for expecting any thing but 
misery. 

Surely there is something vindic- 
tive in all this — something not quite 
consistent with the calm md uuim- 
passioned administration of justice. 
The first impressions of any man of 
ordinary humanity must be very much 
against a system which fosters and 
encourages such a state- of things. 
Wo believe tliat those first impres- 
sions would be confirmed by inquiiy j 
and it is our purpose in the iwesen! 
article briefly to state the reasons for 
onv belief. 

The treatment of criminals under 
sentence of imprisonment must now 
be well known to the public. ll<ipcated 
discussion and innumerable writings 
have rendered it famili ar to e ver^ body. 

A man is condemned "to undergo, let 
us say, three years’ incarceratioi^ in a 
jail. A portion of the time is to be 
spent in has*d labotir. lie commences 
his imprisonment with no otherearthly 
object than to get through it with the 
least possible amount of sufleriag. 
Employment, which might, under 
better circumstances, be a pleasant 
resource, is distasteful to him because 
it is compulsory, and because it is 
productive of no benefit to himself. 
The hours that are unemployed are 
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passed in company with others as bad 
as,orwor 9 eiihan, himsdif.* They amuse 
themselves by recounting the history 
of their lives, their hairbrcjldth escapes, 
their successful villanies. Each profi ts 
by the experience of the whfele num- 
ber, and stores it in his memory for 
future guidance. Every good impulse 
is checked, and every better feeling 
stifled in the birth. There is no 
room in a jail for the growth of 
virtue ; the atmosphere is not conge- 
nial to its development. The prisoner, 
however well disposed, cannot choose 
but listen to the debasing talk of those 
with whom ho is compelled to asso- 
ciate. Should he resist the wicked 
influence for a while, he can hardly 
do so long. The poison will work. 
By little and little it insinuates itself 
into the mind, and vitiates all the 
springs of good. In the end, he yields 
to the irresistible force of continued 
bad example, and becomes as bad as 
the worst. 

But let us believe, for an instant, 
that one prisoner has resisted the III 
efiects of wicked association — let us 
suppose him to have escaped the con- 
tamination of a jail, to have received 
no moral hurt from bad example, to 
be imtaiiitcd by the corrupting atmo- 
sphere of congregated vice — in short, 
to return into the world at the end of 
his imprisonment a better'^man than 
he was at its commencement. Bet 
us suppose all this, although the sup- 
imsition, it must be confessed, is uu- 
ported by experience, and directly 
he teeth of probability, lie sallies 
forth from his prison, full of good 
resolutions, and determined to wdn 
•the character of an honest man. Per- 
haps he has a small sum of money, 
which helps him to reach a part of 
the coiintiy most distant from the 
scene of his disgrace. He seeks for 
work, and is fortunate enough to 
obtain^it. For a short time, all goes 
well with him. He is iudustrioiia 
and sober, and gains the good-will of 
his employer. He is con finned in his 
good intentions, and fancies that his 
hopes of regaining his position in 
society arc about to be realised. V ain 
hopes! Rumour is busy with his 
name. His fellow-labourers begin to 
look coldly on him. The master does 
not long remain in ignorance. The 
discharged convict is taxed with his 
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former degradation, and made to suffer 
again the consequences of a crime he 
has well and fully expiated. His brief 
hour of prosperity is ovci‘. He is cast 
forth again upon the world, denied the 
means of gaining an honest livelihood, 
with nothing before him but starva- 
tion or a jail. What wonder should 
he dioose the latter! Goaded by 
despair, or stimulated by hunger, ha 
yields to the first temptation, and 
comnnts a criiiio which places him 
again within prison walls. It is his 
second conviction. He is a marked 
man. lie ■were more than mortal if 
he escaped the deteriorating effects of 
repeated association with the hardened 
and tlic vicious. His future career is 
certain. He falls from bad to worse, 
and ends his life upon the scaffold. 

We have imagined, for tlic sake of 
argument, a case which, in one of its 
features, is unfortunately of very rare 
occurrence. Criminals seldom, perhaps 
never, leave a jail with the slightest 
ludination to a course of honesty* 
Tlieir downwai'd progress, when they 
have once been exposed to the con- 
tamination of a prison life, may be cal- 
culated almost with certainty. "No 
sooner is the term of their imprisonment 
expired, than they step forth into the 
world, eager to rccoramencc the old ca- 
reer of systtmiatic villany. Good inten- 
tions, aud tlif desire of doing well, arc 
almost always strangers to their breasts- 
lUit shuwld iJjey, perchance, be alive ^ 
to better things, and be moved by 
wholesome impals(?s, what au awful 
res])onsibility rests upon those who, 
by individual acts, or by a pernicious 
system, check and render abortive the 
cllbrt.s of a dawning virtue ! In tho ■ 
case e have supposed, there is doubt- 
less much that must be laid to the 
score of human nature. Men will not 
easily be persuaded, that he who has 
once made a grievous lapse from the 
path of honesty, will not be ever 
prone to repeat the oflencc. None 
but the trulj-^ charitable (an infinitesi- 
mal portion of every community) 
will expose themselves to the risk of 
employing a discharged convict. But 
whilst this much evil is justly attri- 
buted to the selfish cruelty of society, 
a much larger share of blame attaches 
to the system which affords too plau- 
sible a pretext for such uncharitable 
conduct. It is not merely because a 
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mau liasofTeiided against the laws, and 
been guilty of what, in legal parlance, 
may be a simple misdemeanour, that 
he is regarded with suspicion and 
treated with ignominy; but much 
more, because he has been confined in 
a jail, and exposed to all the perni- 
cious influences which are known ^o 
be rife within its walls. It is deemed 
a thing incredible, that a man can 
issue from a hot-bed of corrnptiop, and 
not be himself corrupt. To have under- 
gone a term of imprisonment, is very 
generally thought to be equivalent to 
taking a degree in infamy. On the 
system, therefore, rests much of the 
blame which would otherwise attach 
'to the world’s cold charity; to its 
account must bo charged every sub- 
ject who might have been saved, and 
who, through despair, is lost to the 
service of the state. 

The evils we have described arc 
patent and notorious ; tlic only ques- 
tion, therefore, that arises is, whether 
they are inevitable and inherent hi 
the nature of things, or whether they 
may be avoided by greater care and 
an improved system. Befo|;e en- 
tering upon this question, it may 
be well to notice briefly the various 
opinions that are entertained con- 
cerning the proper end and aim of 
criminal punishment. We take for 
granted, that in every comm unity, 
under wdiatcver political constitution 
it may exist and be associated, the 
sole objcclb of criminal law is the peace 
and security of society. With regard 
to the me^tns by which this object may 
be best attained, or, in other words, 
with regard to the whole system of 
jurisprudence, from a preventive police 
down to the discipline of jails and the 
machinery of the scaffold, a great 
diversity of sentiment must naturally 
be expected. The pure theorist and 
the subtle disciple of Daley, maintain 
that the proper, nay, the sole object 
of punishment should be the preven- 
tion of crime. The philanthropic en- 
thusiast, and the man of strict religious 
feeling, reject all other motives save 
only that of reforming the criminal. 
The dispassionate impiirer, the practi- 
cal mau, and ho who has learned his 
lessons in the school of experience, 
take a middle course, though inclin- 
iug a little to the theory of Paley. 
They hold , that, whilst the amount, 


and to some extent the quality, of 
punishment hhuuld be settled and de- 
fined chiefly with a view to prevent 
the increase pf crime by the deterring 
effect of fear, yet the details ought, if 
possible, , to be so managed as in the 
end to bring about the reformatiqn of 
the prisoner. "We have no hesitation in 
avowing, that this last opinion is our 
own. There is an argument in its 
favour, which the most rigid disciple 
of the pure “ prevention ” theory 
must recognise immediately as one of 
his own most valued weapons. TJie 
“peace and security of society” are 
his watchwords. They are ours also. 
But whilst, in his opinion, the only 
way to produce the desired result is 
by a S3’stem of terrorism, such as will 
deter from the perpetration of crime, 
W’C believe that a careful solicitude 
concerning the moral conduct of the 
criminal during his imprisonment, and 
an anxious endeavour to instruct and 
improve his mind, by enforcing good 
habits, and taking away bad example, 
would be found equally, powerful in 
, their operation upon the well-being of 
society. For although it is a lamcnta^ 
blc fact, that the number of our crimi- 
nals is always being kept up to its full 
complement, by the addition of juve- 
nile offenders, so that it would be vain 
to indulge ahopc,withoutcuttingoirtho 
feeding- springs, of materially dimin- 
ishing our criminal population ; yet it 
is equally true that the most desperate 
and dangerous offenders arc they w'ho 
have served their fippronticcship^a 
jails, and there accomplished tlu^P 
selves ill all the various devices of 
ingenious wickedness. Jt is these 
who give the deepest shade to the, 
calendar of crime, and work incalcul- 
able mischief both in and out of 
prison, by instructing the tyros 
in all the most subtle varieties of 
villany. To reform such men may 
seem an arduous, perhaps an impossi- 
ble task ; but it is far less arducfiis, and 
certainly not impossible, to prevent 
tbeir becoming the hardened ruffians 
which wc have, without exaggeration, 
described them. 

The truth must bo told. The system 
of secondary punishments (as they are 
called, though why wo know not) is 
radically wrong. There is something 
radically wrong in the discipline and 
regulations of our jails. The details of 
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imprisonment arefaultYand imperfect. 
Surely tliis is proved, wlien it is shown 
that men are invariably rendered 
worse, instead of better?* by confine- 
ment in a jail. Even thoucli it be 
admitted, for the sake of a^ument, 
that tbe state lies iindey no obligation 
to attempt the reformation of its cri- 
minals, the admission serves no whit 
to^ support a system under which cri- 
minals arc confirmed and hardened in 
their vicious courses. The state may 
refuse to succour, but it has no right 
to injure. This, as it seems to us, is 
the strong point against our present 
system. It does not so much punish 
the body as injure the mind of the 
criminal; and, in so doing, it even- 
tually endangers rather than secures 
the peace of society. 

Many remedies have been proposed, 
but all, with an exception that will pre- 
sently be mentioned, arc rather pallia- 
tive than corrective. Solitary tonfinc- 
ment, for instance, is an undoubted cure 
for the diseases engendered by bad c v 
amplc and evil communications ; but 
it breeds a host of other diseases, 
peculiar to itself, and in many cases 
worse than those it cures. Not to 
speak of the indulgence which so much 
idleness allows for vicious thoughts 
and recollections, the chief objection 
to solitary confinement is, that, if 
continued for any Icngtli of time, it 
unfits a man wholly for subsequent 
intercourse wdth the world. He leaves 
his prison with a mind prostrated to 
(fcecility, and a body reduced to 
utter helplessness; yet ho retains, 
perhaps, the cunning of the idiot, and 
just suillcient use of his limbs to serve 
him for a bad purpose. On these 
painful considerations, however, it is 
unnecessary to dwell at length. Soli- 
tary confinement, without occupatfon 
and without intervals of society, was 
an experiment upon the human ani- 
mal. d!t has been tried in this country 
and elsewhere, and has signally failed. 
At this moment, we believe, it has few 
or no supporters. 

The plan which has most largely 
and most deservedly attracted public 
attention, that of Captain Macono- 
chie, known by the name*t>f the Mark 
System.” Captain Maconochie was 
snperintendant of the penal establish- 
ment at Norfolk Island, where he had 
constantly about 2000 prisoners under 
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his command. This office he held for 
eight years, and had, consequently,* 
the most favourable opportunity of 
observing the practical working of the 
old system. Finding it to be defec- 
tive, and injurious in every particular^ 
he tried, with certain unavoidable mo- 
dificarions, a plan of his own, which, 
as he asserts, succeeded beyond hia 
expectation. Having thus proved ita 
practi|ability in Norfolk Island, and 
satisfied himself of advantages, he 
wishes now to iutroduce it into Eng* 
land ; and, with a view of obtaining 
a favourable hearing and efficient sup* 
port, he has procured it to be refcn*ed 
to a committee of the “ Society for 
'Promoting the Amendment of the 
Law.” The committee have reported 
in its favour ; and their report, w liich 
is said to have been dijawii up by the 
learned Recorder of Birmingham, con- 
tains so concise and clear a statement 
of the Captain’s plan, that we taka 
leave to extract a portion of it : — 

Captain Maconochie’s plan,” sayg 
Mr M. D. Hill, ‘^had its origin in 
* his experience of the evil tendency of 
sentences for a time certain, and of 
fixed gratuitous jail rations of food* 
These he practically found opposed to 
the reformation of the criminal. A 
man under a time-sentence looks ex- 
clusively to the means of beguiling 
that time. He is thereby led to evade 
labour, .and to seek opportunities of 
personal gratification, obtained, in cx- ' 
treme cases, even jn ways most hor- 
rible. His powers of deception are 
sharpened for the purpose ; and even, 
wdicn unable to offendin ket, he seeks 
in fancy a graUficatioii, by gloating 
over impure images. At the best, 
his life stagnates, no proper object of 
pursuit being presented to his thoughts* 
And the allotment of fixed gratuitous 
rations, irrespective of conduct or ex- 
ertion,^ further aggravates the evil, by 
removing even the minor stimulus to 
action, furnished by the necessity of 
procuring food, and by thus directly 
fostering those habits of improvidence 
which, perhaps even more than deter- 
mined vice, lead to crime. 

In lieu of sentences to imprison- 
ment or transportation, measured thus 
by months or years, Captain Maco- 
nochie recommends sentences to au 
amount of labpur, measured by a given 
number of marks, to be placed to the 

^ 8 A 
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debit of the contict, in books to be 
kept for the purpose. This debit to be 
from time to time increased by charges 
made in the same currency, for all 
supplies of food and clothing, and by 
any fines that may be imposed for 
, misconduct. The duration of his sen- 
tence will thus be made to depend on 
thi'ee circumstances. Firsts The gra- 
vity of the original olience, or the 
estimate made by the judge the 
amount of discipline which the crimi- ' 
nal ought to undergo before he is re- 
stored to liberty. This regulates the 
amount of the original debit. Second^ 
The zeal, industiy, and effectiveness 
of his labour in the works allotted 
to him, which furnish him with the 
means of payment, or of adding from 
time to time to the credit side of his 
account. And, Third, His conduct in 
confinement. If well conducted, he 
will avoid fines ; and if economical in 
food, and such other gratifications as 
lie* is permitted to purchase with hi^ 
marks, he will keep down the amount 
of his debits. 

“ By these means, Captain Maco- 
nochic contends, that a term of im- 
prisonment may be brought to bear a 
close resemblance to adversity in oi'- 
dinary life, which, being deeply felt, 
is carefully shunned; but which, never- 
theless, when encountered in a man- 
ful spirit, improves and elevates tlic 
character. All the objects of punish- 
ment will be thus attained. There 
will be continued* destitution, unless 
relief is sought by exertion, and hence 
there will be labour and suffering; 
but, with exertion, there will be not 
only the hope, but the certainty of re- 
covery — whence there will be im- 
provement in good habits, srbd right 
thinking. And the motives put into 
operation to produce blfort and eco-^ 
nomy, being also of the same character 
with those in ordinary life, will ad- 
vantageously prepare, the prisouer for 
their wholesome action on him after 
his discharge. 

“ The only other very distinctive 
feature in Captain Maconochio’s sys- 
tem is, his proposal that, after the 
prisoner has passed through a term of 
probation, to be measured not by 
lapse of flme, but by bis conduct as 
indicated by the state of his account, 
lie shall be advanced from separate 
confinement into a social state. For 


this pnrpose, he shall become a mem- 
ber of a small class of six or eight, 
these classes being capable of being 
separated from each other, just as in- 
dividuals arc separated from indivi- 
duals during the earlier stage, ^ the 
members of each class to have a 
common interest, the marks earned 
or lost by each to count to the gain 
or loss of his party, not of himself 
exclusively. By this means, Captain 
Maconochie thinks prisoners will be 
rescued from the simply gregarious 
state of existence, which is, in truth, 
a soHisIi one, now incident to im- 
prisonment in those jails to which 
the separate system is not applied, 
and will be raised into a social exist- 
ence. Captain Maconochie is con- 
vinced, by experience, that much good 
feeling will be elicited among them in 
consequence of this change. Indo- 
lence and vice, which either prevent 
the prisoner from earning, or compel 
him to forfeit his marks, will become 
ucipopular in the commnnity; and in- 
dustry and good conduct, as enabling 
him to acquire ttud preserve them, will, 
on the contrary, obtain for him its ap- 
probation. On much experience, he. 
asserts that no portion of his modus 
operandi is more effective than this, 
by which, even in the depraved com- 
munity of Norfolk Island, he succeeded, 
in a wonderfully short time, in ’giving 
an upward direction to the public- 
opinion of the class of prisoners them- 
selves.” ^ 

This brief outline of the Mot 
S ystem undoubtedly presents to view' 
one of the boldest projects of reform 
that ever proceeded from a private* 
individual. It seeks to root up and 
utterly annihilate the whole system 
of secondary punishments, and ne- 
cessarily involves a radical change in 
the criminal law. To a plan of so 
sweeping a character, a thousand ob- 
jections will of course be made.* Some 
will deny the necessity of so funda- 
mental a change. M any will be start- 
led by the magnitude of the innova- 
tion alone, and refuse at tho^veiy 
outset to accept a proposition which, 
whatever b^ its intrinsic merits, 
presents itself to their im^ination 
smTOunded with incalculable perils. 
Others will shake their heads, and 
doubt the possibility, of working out a 
problem, which, from the beginning of 
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time, has baffled the inffcniiity of man. 
A few there may be, wno will regard 
thh new system with a favourable 
eye, albeit on no other ground than 
because it offers a prospect of escape 
from evils which exist, and *arc in- 
creasing, and which can hardly be 
exchanged for worse, For want of 
better companions, we shall take our 
position in the last-mentioned class ; 
confessing that there is much in Cap- 
tain Maconochio^a system which scorns 
at present Utopian, and savours too 
strongly of an enthusiasm wliicli can 
sec none but its own colours, but deep- 
ly impressed, at the same time, with 
the plausibility of his general theory. 
It is vain to hope that the unaided 
efforts of the chaplain will ever reform 
the inmates of a jail. No man was 
ever yet preached into good habits, 
except by a mirac le. It is vain to 
hope that a discipline (if such it can 
bo called) which enforces sontetimes 
idleness, and sometimes useless labour, 
providing at the same time for all tliQ 
wants of the body, with an abundance 
never enjoyed beyond the prison walls, 
will ever make men industrious, or 
frugal, or any thing else than dissolute 
and idle. In short, it is vain to hope, 
in the present state of things, that 
the criminal population of these king- 
doms will ever be diminished, or even 
checked in its steady tendency to in- 
crease. If, then, all these hopes, which 
are exactly such as a philanthropist 
may reasonably indulge, be vain and 
fulilo, no man would be open to a 
charge of folly, should he embrace any, 
even the wildest proposition that holds 
put the prospect of improvement. 

Captain Maconochie’s system may 
be divided into two distinct and very 
different parts ; namely, the general 
principles and the details. Concerning 
the latter, w^c are unwilling to hassarcl 
aii opinion, deeming them peculiarly 
a matter of experiment, and incapa- 
ble of proof or refutation by any other 
test than experience. But principles 
are universal, and, if true, may al- 
ways be supported by argument, and 
strengthened by discussion ; those of 
the Mark lElystem, we think, will bear 
the application of both. No one pos- 
sessed of the smallest experience of 
the human mind, will deny that it is 
utterly impossible to inculcate and fix 
good hifbits by a process whicli is 
continually di-.ta-Btcfal to the patient. 


With regard to labour, which is com- 
pulsory and unproductive, tliclabourer, 
so far from becoming habituated to 
it, loathes it the more the longer he 
is obliged to continne it. Such labour, 
moreover, has no good effect upon the 
mind ; it produces nothing but disgust 
and discontent. A similar result is 
produTied upon the body under similar 
circumstances. Exorcise is only bene- 
ficial 'i|[ljcn taken with a good will, 

‘ and ci^Dyed with a zest : a man wlio 
should walk but two or three miles, 
grumbling all the way, would bo as 
tired at the end as though he had 
walked twenty in •a more contented 
mood. AVhat, then, will some ono 
bay, arc prisoners not to bo punished 
at all? Is every thing to be made 
easy to tliem, and ingenuity taxed 
for devices to render their sentences 
agreeable, and to take the sting^from 
iiii])riBOiimcnt ? The answer is ready. 
The. law is not vindictive, and does 
i¥)t ))rctcnd to inflict snficring beyond 
what is necessary for tlie security of 
society. The. tliicf and the homicide 
•cannot bo allowed to go at large. 
They must either be sent out of the 
country, or shut up within it. By 
some incans or other, they must be 
deprived of the power of inflicting 
further injury u))on their fellow-crea- 
tures. But how long are they to be 
cut off from the world ? For a time 
fixed and irrevocable, and irrespective 
of subsequent good conduct, or refor- 
mation of character, or any other 
consideration than only the magnitude 
of the original ofience ? Surely neither 
reason nor humanity can approve such 
a doctrine ; for does it not, in fact, 
involve the very principle which our 
law repudiates, namely, the principle 
that its pnnishments are vindictive ? 
If a man who •steals a horse, and is 
condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment, be compelled to undergo the 
'Whole senteuce, without reference to 
his conduct under confinement, this 
surely is vengeance, and not, what it 
assumes to be, a punishment propor- 
tioned to the necessity of the case. 
It is, no doubt, proper that a criminal 
should be condemned to suffer some 
loss of liberty, more or lees, according 
to the nature of his delinquency, anl 
a minimum should always be fixed ; 
but it seems equally proper, and con- 
sistent with acknowledged principles, 
that a ower should reside somewhere 
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Cf diminishing the maximum, and 
wiiere more advantageously than in 
the criminal himself? If the hiotives 
which govern the world at large, and 
operate upon men in ordinary life, to 
make them frugal and industrious, and 
to keep them honest, can be brought 
to bear upon the isolated community 
of a jail, why should they not ?•' The 
object is humane ; not injurious, but, 
on the contrary, highly bene^ial to 
society ; and not opposed to any esta- 
blished rule of law or general policy. 
We can conceive no possible argument 
against it, save that which we have 
already noticed, and, wo trust, satis-^ 
factorily. 

It is worthy of notice, as being 
calculated to satisfy the scruples of 
those who may be alarmed at the 
introduction of what they imagine a 
novel principle into our (^riminal juris - 
prudAice, that this, the main feature 
of the Mark System, is not new. It 
is sanctioned by long usage in oijr 
penal settlements. In the Australian 
colonies, a man under sentence of 
transportation for years or for life 
may, by his own conduct, both .shorten 
the duration and mitigate the severity 
of Ids punishment. By industry^ by 
a peaceable demeanour, by the exer- 
cise of skill and ingenuity acquired in 
better, times, he may obtain advan- 
tages which aj’c not accorded to 
/Others. By a steady continuance iu 
such behaviour, he may acquire the 
privilege of working for himself, and 
enjoying the prdducc of his labour. 
In the end, he may even be rewarded 
by a free pardon. If all these things 
may be done in Australia, why not 
also in England ? Surely there is more 
to be said on behalf of convicts sen- 
tenced to imprisonment than for those 
sentenced to transpottation. If our 
sympifthy, or, to speak more correctly, 
our mercy, is to be inversely to the 
enormity of the offence, then the 
English prisoner is most entitled to 
our regard. It is possible that the 
transportation system may be wrong, 
but, at least, let us be consistent. 

It is not necessary that Captain 
Maconoebie^s plan should be adopted 
in to the immediate and active 

subversion of the ancient system. We 
may feel our way. There is no reason 
why a single prison should not be set 
apart,' or, if necessary, specify con- 


structed, for the purpose of applying 
the test of practice to the new tlieory. 
A short act might bo passed, em- 
powering the judges to inflict labour 
instead of time-sentences— of course, 
within a certain limit as to number. 
Captain Maconocble himself might be 
entrusted with the superintendence of 
the experiment, in order to avoid the 
possibility of a suspicion that it had 
not received a fair trial. If, with every 
reasonable advantage, the scheme 
should eventually prove impracticable, 
then, of course, it will sink into obli- 
vion, and be consigned to the limbo 
of impossible theories. The country 
will have sustained no loss, save the 
insignificant expense of the model 
machinciy. 

Considering the whole subject — its 
importance, its difficulty, the novelty 
of the proposed amendinoiits, aud 
their magnitude — we arc disposed to 
agree .vith the learned Becorder of 
Birmingham, that “ the plan is highly 
deserving of notice.” Objections, of 
bourse, migljt bo made in abundance, 
over and above those wc have thought 
proper to notice. These, however, 
may be all reduced to one, namely, 
that the scheme is impracticable. That 
it may prove so, wc do not deny ; nor 
could any one, with a grain of pru- 
dence, venture to deny it, seeing how 
many promising projects arc daily 
failing, not through their own intrinsic 
defects, but through miscalculation of 
opposing forces. The tost of the 
Mark System, we repeat, must be 
experience. All that wc seek to 
establish in its favour is the sound- 
ness of its principles. Of these wc 
do not hesitate to avow a perfect 
approval ; aud, in doing so, we do not 
fear being classed among the disciples 
of the now school of pseudo-philan- 
thropy, whose academy is Exeter 
Hall, and whose teachers are such 
men as Lord I7ugent and Mr Fox. 
It is quite possible to feel com- 
passion for the guilty, and«a solicitude 
for their temporal as well as eternal 
welfardt without elevating them into 
the dignity of martyrs, and fixing one’s 
attention upon them, to the neglect of 
their more honest and less protected 
neighbours. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear comparisons drawn between 
the conditions of the prisoner and the 
pauper-^between the abundant non 
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rishiiig food of tlie fofmer, and the 
scanty meagre rations of the latter! 
There is no doubt that better fare is 
provided in a jail than in a work- 
house. Good reasons, perhaps, may 
bo given for the distinction, but in 
appearance it is horribly unjust. No 
system which proposed to encourage 
it would ever receive our approbation. 
The Mark System is adverse to the 
pampering of criminals. It seeks to 
enforce temperance and frugality, both 
by positive rewards, and by punishing 
gluttony and indulgence. Its object 
is the improvement, not of the physi- 
cal, but the moral condition of the 
prisoner. His mind, not his body, is 


its especial care— a prudent, humane, 
we will even say, a pious care I Vision- 
ary it may be, though we think not — 
absurd it can never be, except in the 
eyes of those to whom the well-being 
of their fellow-creatures is matter of 
in^fferenco, and who, too frivolous to 
reflect, or too shallow to penetrate 
the depths of things, seek to disguise 
thdr imiorance and folly under cover of 
ridicule. To such we make no appeal. 
But to the many really inimanc and 
sensible persons who, are alive to the 
importance of the subject, we recom- 
mend a deliberate examination of the 
Mark System. 


LAYS AND EG ENDS OF TQE THAMES. 


Never w’as tlicre such a summer 
on this side of the Tropics. How^ 
is it possible to cxi^t, with the 
thermometer up to boiling point ! 
London a vast caldron — the few 
people left in its habitable parts 
strongly resembling stewed fish — the 
aristocratic portion of the world flying 
in all directions, though there are 
three horticultural fetes to come — the 
attaches to all the foreign embassies 
sending in their resignations, rather 
than be roasted alive — the ambassa- 
dors all on leave, in the dbcction of 
the North Tolc — the new governor 
of Canada congratulated, for the first 
time in national history, on his banish- 
ihcnt to a land where he has nine 
mouths winter ; — and a contract just 
entered into with the W enham Lake 
Company for ten thousand tons of 
ice, to rescue the metropolis from a 
general conflagration. 

— Wept to dine with the new East 
India Director, in his Putney para- 
dise. Sir C harles givhs dinners worthy 
of the Mogul, and he wants nothing 
of the pomps and pleasures of the 
East but a harem. But, in the mean 
time, he gathers round him a sort of 
human menagerie ; and every race of 
man, from the Hottentot to the High- 
lander, is to be found feeding in his 
Louis Quatoree saloons. 

This certainly vailegates the scene 
considerably, and relieves us of the 


in tolerable topics, of Parliament, taxes, 
the hist attempt on Louis Philippe, 
fhe last adventure of Queen Christina, 
or the last good thing of the last great 
bore of Bclgravo Sciuarc; with the 
other desperate expedients to avoid 
the inevitable yawn. We had an Es- 
quimaux chief, who, however, dwelt 
too long on the luxury of porpoise 
steaks ; a little plum]) Ufandarin, who 
indulged iis with the tricks of the tea 
trade; the sheik Bcii Hassau Ben 
All, who had narrowly escaped hang- 
ing by the hands of the French ; and 
a New Zealand chief, strongly sus- 
pected of habits inconsistent with the* 
European cuisine^ yet who restricted^ 
himself on this occasion to every thing 
at the tabic. 

At length, in a pause of the con- 
versation, somebody asked where 
somebody else was going, for dog- 

days. The question engaged us all. 
But, on comparing notes, every Eng- 
lishman of the party hail been every 
where already — Cairo, Constanti- 
nople, Calcutta, Capo Horn. There 
w^as not a corner of the world, where 
they had not drunk tea, smoked 
cigars, and anathematised the coun^ 
try, the climate, and the constitution. 
Every thing was use — every soul was 
bkise.^ There was no hope of novelty, , 
except by an Artesian perforation 
to the centre, or a voyage to the 
moon. 
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At last a curious old personage, 
with a nondescript visage, and who 
might, from the jargon of his tongue 
and the m3^stcry of his costume, have 
been si lineal descendant of the W an- 
dcriiig Jew, asked, had any one at 
table seen tlie Thames? 

The question struck us all at once. 
It was a grand discovery ; it was a 
flash of light ; it was the birth of a 
new idea ; it was an influx of brilliant 
iiifpiiry. It was ascertained, that 
though we had all steamed up and 
down the Thames times williout num- 
ber, not ono of us had seen the river. 
Some had always steamed it in their 
sleep ; some had plunged at once iiit#^ 
the cabin, to avoid the passengers on 
deck ; some had escaped the vision 
by the clouds of a cigar ; some by a 
Prcnch novel aiul an English dinner. 
But not one could recollect any thing 
more of it than it flowed through 
banks more or less miry ; that it was, 
to the best of tludr recollection, some- 
thing larger than the Ilegent’s Cauat; 
and some thought that tliey had seer 
occasional masts and smoko flying by 
them. 

My mind was made up on the spot. 
INovelty is my original passion — tho 
spring of all my virtues and vices — 
the stimulant of all my desires, disas- 
ters, and distinctions. In short, I 
determined to see the Thames. 

Eoso at daybreak — tho sky blue, 
the wind fragraiit, Putney throwing 
up its first faint smokes ; the villa all 
asleep. Leaving a billot for Sir Charles, 
1 ordered my cab, and set off for the 
Thames. “ How little,” says J onathan 
Swift, “ does one- half of the world 
know what the other is doing.” I had 
left Putney tho abode of silence, a 
fioUtai’y policeman standing here and 
there, like the stork which our mo- 
dern painters regularly put into the 
corner of their landscapes to express 
tlio sublime of solitude— no slipshod 
housemaid peeping from her window; 
no sight or sound of life to be scon 
through tho rows of the flower-pots, 
or tho lattices of the suburb gardens. 
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But, once in London, what a con- 
trast. From the foot of London bridge 
what a rusl| of life ; what an incursion 
of cabs ; what a rattle of waggons ; 
what a surge of population ; what a 
chaos of clamour ; what volcanio vo- 
lumes of everlasting smoko rolling up 
against tho unhappy face of the Ade- 
laide hotel ; what rushing of por- 
ters, and trui^i^ling of trunks ; what 
cries of every species, uttcrablo by 
that extraordinary machine the throat 
of man; what solicitations to trust 
myself, for instant conveyance to the 
remotest shore of tho terraqueous 
globo! — “ For Calais, sir? Boat off 
in half-an-hour.’* — “ For Constanti- 
nople? in a quarter.” — ‘‘ For Alex- 
andria? in live minutes.” — “ For the 
Capo? bell just going to ring.’* In 
this confusion of tongues it was a 
thousand to one that I had not jumped 
into the boat for the Niger, and beloro 
I recovered my senses, been far on my 
way to Timbuctoo. 

In a feeling little shoa*t of despera- 
tion, or of that perplexity in which 
ono labours to decypher tho i>ossible 
purport of a maiden speech, I flung 
myself into the first steamer which 1 
could reach, and, to my genuine solf- 
congratulation, found that I was un- 
der no compulsion to bo carried be- 
3’^ond the mouth of the Thames. 

I had now leisure to look round me. 
The bell had not 3^et chimed : pas- 
sengers were dropping in. Carriages 
were still rolling down to the landing- 
place, laden Mdth mothers and daugh- 
ters, lapdogs and bandboxes, innu- 
merable. The surrounding scenerv 
came, as tbe doscribei’s say, “ in all its 
power on my e3"es.” — St Magnus, built 
by Sir Christopher Wren, as dingy 
and massive as if it had been built by 
Hoderic tho Goth ; St Olave's, rising 
from its ruins, as fresh as a fairy pa- 
lace of gingerbread; tho. Shades, 
where men drink wine, as Bacchus 
did, fix)m tho buflghole ; the Bridge of 
Bridges, clambered over and crowded 
with spectators as thick as hiving bees! 

But — prose was never made for 
such things. I must be Pindaric. 


Lat/s and Leffends of the Thames. 


London Bbidge. 

" Ml/ native land, good^night ! 

Adien, adieu, thou huge, high bridge 
A long and glad adieu ! 
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Laijs and Legends of the Thames, 

I sec abpve thy stony ridge 

A most ill- favour’d crew. 

The earth displays no dingier sight ; 

I bid the Whole— Good-night, good-night ! 

There, hang between me and the sky 
She who doth oysters sell, 

The youth who parboil’d slu^ivyis doth cry, 

The shoeless beau and belle, 

Bluc-apron’d butchers, bakers white, 

Creatioli’s lords ! — Good-night, %ood-night ! 

Some climb along the slippery wall, 

Through balustrades somc^starc, 

One wonders what has perch’d them all 
Five liundred feet in air. 

The Thames below flows^ ready quite 
To break their fall. — Good- night, good-night ! 

AVhat visions fill my parting eyes I 
St Magnus, thy griul tow'er, 

Ahiiosl as black as liondon skies ! * 

Tlie Shades, which arc no bower ; 

St Olave’s, on ils new-built site. 

In flaming brick. — Good-ifight, good-night! 

• 

The rope’s thrown off, the paddles move. 

We leave the bridge behind ; 

Beat tide below, and cloud abovb ; — 

Asylums for the blind, 

Schools, storehouses, fly left and right ; 

‘Docks, locks, and blocks— Good-night, good- night I 

In distance fifty steeples dance. 

St Catherine’s dashes by, 

The Customhouse scarce gets a glance, 

TJic sounds of Bow bell die. 

With charger’s speed, or arrow’s flight, . 

We steam along.— Good- night, good-night ! 

The Tower seems whirling in a waltz, 

As on wc rush and roar. 

Where impious man makes Cheltenham salts, 

We shave the sullen shore ; 

Putting the wherries all in fright, 

Swamping a few. — (iood-night, good-night I 

We brave the perils of the Pool ; 

Pass colliers chain’d in rows ; 

See coalheavers, as black and cool 
As negroes witlinut clothes, 

Each bouncing, like an opera sprite, 

Striptto the skin. — Good-night, good-night 

And now I glance along the deck 

Our own live-stock to view — 

Some matrons, much in fear of wreck ; 

Some lovers, two by two ; . 

Some sharpers, come the clowns to bite ; 

Some plump John Bulls. — Good-nighty good-nigbt! 
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A s'loal of spinsters, book’d for France, 

(All talking of Cheapside ;) ^ 

All oM she-scribbler of romance, 

All authorship and pride ; , 

A diner-out, (timeworn and trite,) 

A (jobe-mouche group. — Good-night, good-night ! 

f I f 

A strolling actor and his wife, 

Both going to “ make hay ; ” 

An Alderman, at ftrk and knife, 

The wonder of his day ! 

Three Earls, without an appetite, 

. Gazing, in spleen.— Good-night, good- night ! 

Ye dear, delicious memories ! 

That to our midriff cling 
As children to their Christmas pies, 

(So, all the New-School sin^ ; 

In collars loose, and waistcoats' white,) 

^ All, all farewell! — Godd-night, good- night I 

The charming author of that most other style of thinking. His appetite 
charming of all brochures, Le Voyage requires solid realities, and I give him 
QxAour dc ma Chamhre, says, that the docks, wharfs, steam-engines, and 
less a man has to write about, the manufactures, for his powerful masti- 
better he writes. But this charming cation. — But, what scents are these, 

a.uthor was a Frenchman ; ho was born .rising wdth such potentiality upon the 
in the land where three dinner^ can morning breeze V What sounds, “ by 
be made of one potato, and w^here distance made more sweet?” What 
moonshine is a substantial part of a multitude of black, brown, bustling 
every thing. He performed his voyage, beings arc crushing up that narrow 
standing on a waxed floor, and mak- avenue, from these open boats, like 
ing a circuit of his shelves ; the titles a new invasion of the pirate squadrons 
of his books had been his facts, and fl'om the north of old. Oh^ Billings- 
the titillations of his snuff the food of gate ! — I scent thcc — 
liis fancy. But John Bull is of an- 

' “ As when to them who sail 

Beyonfl the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, far at sea the, north winds blow 
Sabican odours from the spicy shore * 

Of Araby the Blest. With such delay 

Well- pleased, they slack their course, and many a league, 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Oceaii smiles.” 

The effect was not equally raptur- stone is liisforical, and every era 
ons in the Thames ; but^ on we flew, its existence has been marked by the 
passing groups of buildings which mightiest changes of men, monarchs, 
would have overtopped all the castles and times ; then I see the fortress, 
on the Rhine, had they but been on the palace and the prison of kings ! 

' fair ground ; depots of wealth, which But, let me people those resounding 
would have purchased half the pro- arches, dim passages, and solemn 
vinces bej'ond the girdle of the Black siibteri-aneans, with the past. Here, 
Forest; and huge steamers; which two thousand years ago, Julius Ctesar 
^would have towed a captive Armada kept his military court, with Qufestors, 
to the Tower. Prefects, and Tribunes, for his sccre- 

Thc Tower ! what memories are taries of state ; Centurions for liis 
called up by the name I IJow frown-, chamberlains; and Augurs for his 
mg are those black battlements, how bishops. On this bank of the stately 
islrong those rugged walls, how mas- river, on which no hovel bad en- 
fiivo those iron- spiked gates 1 Every crouched, but which covered ■with its 
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unpolluted stream half the land- reverie, and was now passing a long 
scape, and rolled in quiet majesty to line of low-built strong vessels moor- 
mect the ocean ; often sUood the man, ed in the centre of the river. I looked 
who was destined to teach the Kopub- round, and here was more than a 
lican rabble of Rome that Uiey had a dream of the past ; here was the past 
master. 1 leave antiquarians to settle itself — hero was man in his primitive 
the spot trodden by his iron sandal, state, as he had issued from the forest, 
1 disdain the minute meddling of the iScfore a profane axe had cropped its 
men of Jibulmm^ frustums of pitchers, brushwood. Here I saw perhaps five 
But 1 can see — “in my mind’s eye, hundred of my fellow- beings, no more 
Horatio” — the stately Roman casting indebted to the frippery of civilisation 
many an eager glance eastward, and than the court of Caractacus. — Bold 
asking himself, with an involuntary figures, daring brows, Herculean 
grasp of his hilt, and an unconscious shapes, naked to the waist, and with 
curl of his lip, how long he was to skins of the deepest bronze. Cast in 
suffer the haranguers of the populace, metal, and fixed" in a gallery, they 
the pilferers of the public, the hire-, would have made an incomparable 
lings of Cinna and Sylla, and of every rank and file of gladiatorial statues, 
man who would hire them, the whole The captain of the steamer ex- 
miry mass of reformers, leagiieiH^ and plained the phenomenon. They were 
cheap-bread men, to clap their wings individuals, who, for want of a clear 
like a flight of crows over the bleeding perceptioif of the line to be drawn be- 
majesty of Rome. , tween meum and tuum^ had been sent 

Then the chance sound of a trum- on this half-marine half- terrestrial 
pet, or the tread of a cohort along the ^ service, to reinforce their morals, 
distant rampart, would make him turn They were now serving their countr}'', 
back his glance, and think of th^ by digging sand and deepening the 
twenty thousand fiVst-rate soldiers channel of the river. The scene of 
whom a wave of his finger would theifpatriotism was called the “hulks,’* 
move across the Channel, send and the patriots themselves were 
through Gaul, sacking Lutetia, dart- technically designated felons, 
ing through the defiles of the Alps, and Before I could give another glance, 

bringing him in triumph through the we had shot along; and, to my surprise, 
Janiculum, up to the temple of the I heard a chorus of their voices in the 
Capitoliiie Jove. Glorious dreams, and distance. I again applied to my Ci- 
gloriously realised! How vexatious cerone, who told me that all other 
is it that we cannot sec the past, that efibrts having failed to rectify their 
we cannot fly back from the bustle of moral faculties ; » missionary singing- 
this blacksmith world, from the jar- master had been sent down among 
gon of public life, and the tameness them, and was I'cportcd to be making 
of private toil ; into those majestic great progress in their conversion, 
ages, when the world was as magni- I listened to the sounds, as they fol- 
ficent as a theatre ; when nations lowed on the breeze. I am not ro- 
were swallowed up in the shifting of mantle ; but I shall say no more, 
a scene ; when all were fifth acts^ and The novelty of this style of reforma- 
when every catastroj)he broke down tion struck the. I regarded it as one 
an empire ! of the evidences of national advance. 

But, what sounds are these ? The — My thoughts instinctively flowed 
steaiher had shot along during my into poetry. 

SoNQ roB THE Million'. 

Mirth, admit me of thy^crew'^' 

Song, admit me of yiy crew I 
Minstrels, without shirt or shoe, 

Geniuses with naked throats, 

Bare of pence, yet full of notes . . 

Bards, before they’ve learn’d to write, 

Issuing their notes at sight ; % 

Notes, to tens of thousands mounting, 

Careless of the Bank’s discounting. 
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, England, in thy march of Mind. 

Kow, the carter drives his cart, 
Whistling, as he goes, Mozart. 

Xow, a shilling to a guinea, 

Dolly cook, sol-fas llossini. 

While the high-i^o^?d housemaid, Betty, 
Twirls her mop to Donizetti. 

Or, the Scullion scrubs her oven 
To thy Eunic hymns, Beethoven. 

All the sGvants’ hall combined, 

England, in thy march of J\lind. 

Now, may maidens of all ages 
Look unharm’d on pretty pages. 

Now, may paupers “ raise the 
Now, may score the gi*eat uiidined. 

Now, unblamed, may tender pairs 
Give themselves the tendeMt airs. 
Now, may half- pay sons of Mai‘s 
Look in IVeedom through their hars^ 
Though upon a Bench reclined, 

England, in thy march of Mind. ' 

Soon we’ll hear our “ London cries” 
Dulcified to harmonies ^ 

Mackerel sold in canzoimts. 

Milkmen “ calling,” in duets. 

Postmen’s bells no more shall bore us. 
When their clappers ring in chorus. 

Ears no more shall start at, Dust O ! 
When the thing is done wdth gusto. 

E’en policemen grow refined, 

England, in thy mai’ch of Mind. 

Song shall settle Church and State, 

Sopg shall supersede debate. 

Owlet Joe no more shall screech, 

We shall make him sing his speech. 
Even the Iron Duke’s “ sic volo” 

Shall be soften’d to a solo. 

Discords then shall be disgi*ace, 
Statesmen shall ^2^ thorough base; 
Whigs and Tories intertwined, 

England, in thy march of Mind. 

Sailors, under canvass stiff, 

Notv no more shall dread a diff. 

Prom Bombay to Coromandel, - 
The Faqueers shall chorus Handel. 

Arab sheik, g,nd Persian .maiden, 
Simpering serenades from Haydn. 
Crossing then the heiftisphere, 

Jonathan shall chant Auber, 

AH his Jove of pelf resign’d, 

England, to thy mai'ch of Mind. 


^Lays and Legends of die ThanHes. 
Ceaving all the world behind, u 


[Doc. 


— Still moving on, still passing multi- moitar, stone, and iron, rather than 
tndinous agglomerations of brick, houses.— Docks crowded with masts, 
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thicker than they ever grew in a 
pine forest, and echoing with- the 
sounds of hammers, cranes, forges 
and cnginciy, makiifg anchors for all 
the ships of ocean, rail^ for all the 
roads of earth, and chain-cables for a 
dozen generations to come. In front 
of one of those enormous forges, V 
which, with its crowd of brawny 
hammerers glaring in the illumination 
of tlie furnace, gave me as complete a 
representation of the Cyclops and 
their cave, as any thing that can be 
seen short of the bowels of zKtna; 
stood a growing church, growing of 
iron *, the walls were already half-way 
grown up. I saw them already niil- 
lulating into windows, a half-budded 
pulpit stood in the centre, and a 
Gothic arch was already beginning 
to spread like the foliage of a huge 
tree over the aisle. It was intended 
for one of the colonies, fen thousand 
miles off. 

As the steamer is not suffered •in 
this part of the livQv to ruik down 
boats at the rate of more than .live 
miles an hour ; I had leisure to see the 
operation. ^VhiIo I gazed, the roof had 
icaved; and my parting glance showed 
me the whole on the point of flourish- 
ing among the handsomest specimens 
of civic architecture. 

In front of another forge stood a 
lighthouse; it 'was consigned to tho 
West Indies. Three of its stono pre- 
decessors had been engulfed by 
earthquakes, a fourth had been swept 
off by a hurricane. This was of iron, 
and was to defy all the chances of 
time and the elements, b^^ contract, 
for tlie next thousand years. It was 
an elegant structure, built on the 
plan of the “ Tower of the .Winds.” 
Every square inch of its fabj^c, fi’om 
the threshold to the vane, was iron ! 

What will mankind come to,” said 
George Canning, “ in fifty years 
hence ? The present age is impudent 
enough, but I foresee that the next 
will be all Irony and Raillery^ 

Hut all here is a scene of miracle. 
In our perverseness we laugh at our 

Lady of Loretto,” and pretend to 
doubt her house being carried from 
Jerusalem on tbe backs of angels. 
But what right have I to doubt, where 
flo many millions arc ready to take 
their oaths to the^fact.? What is it 


to* us how rSShy angels might^ be 
required for the operation ? or how 
much their backs may have been 
galled in the caiTiage ? The result is 
every thing. But here wo have before 
our sceptical eyes the very same result. 
We have St Catherine’s hospital, fifty 
limes the size, transported lialf-a- 
dozeu miles, and deposited in the 
ogent’sl Tark. The Virgin came 
one. Tho hospital came, with all 
its fellows, their matrons, and their 
master. The virgin-liousc left only a 
solitary excavation in a hillside. The 
hospital left a mighty dock, filled 
with a fleet that would have aston- 
islied Tyre and Sidon, buildings 
worthy of Babylon, and a popu- 
lation that would have sacked 3\»rse- 
polis. 

But, what is this strangely shaped 
vessel,»which lies anchored stem and 
stern in the centre of the stream, and 
bearing a flag covered over with char- 
acters which as wo pass look like hiero- 
glyphics? The barge which marks 
tho Tunnel. We arc now moving 
above the World’s Wonder ! A thou- 
{^nd men, women, and children, have 
iiaartjhed under that barge’s keel since 
morning ; lamps are burning fifty feet 
under water,bumaii beings arc breath- 
ing, wluu’o notliiiig but the bones of a 
mammoth ever lay before, and clicck- 
takers arc rattling pence, where tlie, 
sound of coin was never heard since 
the days of tho original Chaos. 

What a field for theory I What 
a subject for a fashionable Lecturer ! 
What a topic for the gossipry of itin- 
erant scieiico, tolling us (on its own 
infallible autliority) how the globe 
1ms been patched up for ns, the dege- 
nerated and late- born sons of Adam ! 
How glowingly might their fancy lu- 
cubrate xm the history of the prior 
and primitive races which may now 
bo perforating the interior strata of 
the globe — working by their own gas- 
light, manufacturing their own metals, 
and, from their want of tlie llavy- 
lamp, (and of an Act of Parliament, 
to make it burn,) producing those 
explosions which we call earthquakes, 
while our volcanoes are merely the 
tops of their chimneys I 
I gave the Tunnel a parting aspira- 
tion— 
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The Tunnel. 

Genii of the Diving-bell ! 

Sing Sir Is-mb-rt Er-n-1, 

Whether ye parboil in steam, 
Whether lloat in lightning's beam, 
Whether in the Champs Elyses 
Dance yc, like CarlQ^ta Grisi. 

Take your trumps, the fame to swell, 
Of Sir Is-mb-rt IJr-n-l. 

Phantoms of the fiery crown ! 

Plunged ten thousand fathoms down 
111 the deep Pacific’s wave, 

In the Ocean’s central cave. 

Where the infant earthquakes sleep, 
Where tlie young tornadoes creep. , 
Chant the praise, where’er ye dwell, 
Of Sir Is-mb*-rt Br-n-l. 

What, if Green’s Nassau balloon 
(Ere its voyage to the moon) 

’Twixt Vauxhflll and Stepney plies. 
Straining London’s million eyes. 
Dropping on the breezds bland, 

(Good for gazers,) bags of sand ; 
Green’s a blacksmith to a belle. 

To Sir Is-mb-rt Bi-n-1. 

Great magician of the Tunnel ! 

Earth bows down before thy funnel, 
Darting on through swamp and crag, 
Faster than a (Tatd can brag ; 

All Newmarket’s tip-top speed. 

To thy stud is broken- knee’d ; 

Zephyr sjiavin’d, lightning slow. 

To thy fiery rush below. 

Ships no more shall trust to sails. 
Boats no more be swamp’d by whales, 
Sailors sink no more in barks, 

(Built by contract with the sharks,) 
Though the tempest o’er us roar ; 
Fl3dng. through thy Tunnel’s ^ore. 
What care we for mount or ipain, 
What cauf stop the Monster-Train? 

There let Murchison and Lyell 
Of our Tunnel make the trial. 

IVe shall make them cross the Line, 
Fifty miles below the brine — 

Leaving blockheads to discuss 
Paving-stones with Swiss or Bus?, 

Or in some Cathedral stall, 

Still to play their cup and ball. 

What, if rushes the Great Western 
Bapid as a racer’s pastern, 

At each paddle’s thundering stroke,. 
Blackening hemispheres with smoke. 


[Dec. 
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Bopcing like a soda-cork ; 
liaising consols in New York, 

E’er the lie has time to cool, 

Eoiiged in bustling Liverpool. 

Yet, aViver to a runnel, 

To the steamer is the Tunnel ; 

Screw and sail alike^hall lag, 

To the “ Rumour” m%y bag. 

While fihe pufls to make the land, 

Thou shalt have the Stdek in hand, 

Smashing bill-broker and banker 
33 ays, before she drops her anchor. 

Then, if England has a foe, 

We shall rout him iVom below. 

TJirough our Ocean tnnners arch, 

Shall the bold baftalions march. 

Piled iil)ou our flying waggons, 

Spouting fire and smoke like dragons; 

Swooping ou, like shooting-stars, 

Guardsmen, rifles, and liussar^. 

• 

We shall tunnelizc the Poles, 

Bringing down tln^cost of coals *, 

Making Yankjes sell their ice 
At a Christian sort of price ; 

Making China’s long- tail’d Khan 
Sell his Congo as he canf 
In our world of fire and shade, 

Carrying ou earth’s grand “Erco Trade. 

We shall bore the broad Atlantic, 

Making every grampus frantic ; 

Killing Jonathan with spite,. 

As the Traill shoots up to light. 

Mexico her hands shall clap, 

Tahiti throw' up her cap, ^ 

Till the globe one shout shall swell 
To Sir Is-mb-rt Br-ii-l. 

But this scene is memorable for maids, wdio originally haunted the 
more ancient recollections. It was in depths of the sylvan Thamesis. 
this spot, that once, every master of There annually, from ages long Jic- 
11 merchant ship took off his hat in fore the Olympiads, the youths and 
reverence to the foe? ; but never maidens calnc, to fling garlands into 
dared to drop his anchor. It was the stream, and incpiire the time pro- 
named the Pool, from the multitude per for matrimony. It was from one 
of wrecks which had occurred there of their chants, that John Milton 
ill the most mysterious manner ; until bon-owed his pretty hymn to the pre- 
it was ascertained that it was the siding nymph — 
chief resort of the mermen and mer- 

“ Liston, where thou art sitting, 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose trains of thy amber-dropping hair, 
lasten, for dear honour’ s sake, 

Goddess of the* Silver Lake, ■ 

, Listen and save ! ” 
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On the coast of jfforway there is wicked and daring language, thaj; he 
another Pool, entitled the Maelstrom, had came from the East Indian pos- 
where ships used to disappear, no sessions of the Dutch republic, where 
one knew why. But the manner was he had seen jugglers and necromancers 
different ; they no sooner touched the of all kinds ; but he defied them all, 
edge of the ju'ohibited spot than they and cared not the lighting of his mccr- 
were swept with the fury of a hnrri- scham for all the mermaids under the 
cane into tlie centre, where they salt seas.” Upon the hearing of 
sooner arrived than they wci'e pnllSdT which desperate speech all the by- 
down, shattered into a thousand frag- standers took to their boats, fearing 
ments, and never heard of mefre. that the good ship would be plucked 
'J'his was evidently the work of the to the bottom of the river without 
mermen, who however, being of llQor- delay. 

them breed, had, like the usual gencr- But at morning daTO the good ship 
' ation of that wild and winterly region, still was there, to the surprise of 
tempers of indigenous ferocity. ^ But all. However, the captain was to have 
the tenants of the Thames, inheriting a warning. As he was looking over 
the softer temper of their clime, wore the stem, and laughing at the story, 
gentler in their style of administering the steersman saw him suddenly turn 
justice, which they administered effec- pale and fix his eyes upon the water, 
tualjy, notwithstanding. Every im- then running by at the rate of about 
lucky vessel which stopped .upon the five knots. The crew hurried forward, 
exclusive spot, quietly • sank. The and lo and behold! there arose close to 
operation regularly took place in the the ship a merman, a very respcctablc- 
night. By morning the only rein- booking person, in Sunday clothes and 
nant of its existence was discoverable with, his hair powdered, who desired 
among the huts along the shore, exhi- the captain to carry his vessel from 
biting foreign silks, Dutch drams, the ])lace, because “ his anchor had 
French brandy, and other forbidden dropt exactly against his hall door, 
articles, which, somehow or other, had and prevented his family from going 
escaped from the bosom of the deep. to church.” 

The legend goes on to say, that The whole liistory is well known 
froni those fatalities the place was at Deptford, Rotherhithe, and places 
cautiously avoided, until, abont a adjacent ; and it finishes, by saying, 
hundred and fifty years ago, one fine that the captain, scolling at the rc- 
evening in May, a largo merchant- quest, the merman took his leave with 
>man came in full sail up the river, and an angry expression on his countc- 
dropped her anchor , exactly in the nance, a storm came on in the night, 
spot of peril. All the people of the and nothing of captain, crew, or ship, 
shoi’c were astounded at this act of was ever heard of more, 
presumption, and numberless boats Bat tlie spot is boundless in legen- 
put ofl to acquaint the skipper with bis dary lore. A prediction which had 
danger. But, as the legend tells, “he for centuries puzzled all the readers 
was a bold vain man, with a huge of Mother Shipton, was delivered by 
swaggering sword at his side, a purse her in the small dAvelling whose ruins 
in his girdle, and a pipe in his mouth, arc still visible on the Wapping shore. 
E'pon hearing of the aforesaid tale, The prophecy was as follows 
ho scoffed greatly, saying, in* most 

Eighteen© hundred thirty-five, 

“Which of us shall be alive ? 

Many a king shall ende his reign ; 

Many a knave his ende shall' gain ; 

Many a statesman be in trouble ; 

Many a scheme the worldo shall bubble; 

Many a man shall sclle his vote ; 

Many a man shall tume his coat. 

Righto be wroiTge, and wronge be righto. 

By M^estminster’s candle-lighte. 
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when from the top of Bow 
Sliall the dragon stoop full low. 

When from church of holy Paul 
Shall come down both cross© and ball. 
When all men shall see them mecte 
On thc^and, yet by the Fleet. 

When below the Tbamis bed 
Shall be seen the furn^e red; 

When its bottom shiiirefop out, 
IVIaking hundreds swhn about. 

Where a fishe had never t|wum. 

Then shall doleful tidings come. 

Flood and famine, woe and taxo. 
Melting England’s strength like waxc ; 
Till she hghts botli France and Spain, 
Then shall all be well again ! 


I shall have an infinite respect for. 
Mother Shipton in future. All was 
amply verified. The repau’s of St 
Paul’s, in the year stated, required that 
the cross and ball should be taken 
down, which was done accordingly. 
Bow Church, whose bells arosupposed 
to thrill the intima prmcordia of every 
Londoner’s memory in eveiy part of 
the globe, • happening to be in ^the 
same condition, the. dragon on the 
spire was also taken 'down, and cross, 
ball, and dragon, were sent to a 
coppersmith’s, in Ludgate Hill, beside 
the ricet^prison, where they were to 
be seen by all the wondering popula- 


tion, lying together. Tlic thu'd fea- 
ture of the wisdom of Mother Shipton 
was fulfilled with equal exactitude. 
The Thames Tunnel had been pushed 
to the middle of the river’s bed, when, 
coming to*a loose portion of the clay, 
the roof fell in; the Thames burst 
through its own bottom, the Tunnel 
w^as instantly filled, and the workmen 
were forced to swim for their lives- 
Tho remainder of the oracle, partly 
present, is nndcniable while we have 
an income tax, and thc^nafe may be 
equally relied on, to the honour of the 
English Pytlionness. 
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At this dull season, the long 
vacation of legislators, when French 
deputies and English members, wearj 
of bills and debates, motions and 
amendments, take their autaihifal 
ramble, or range their well-stocked 
preserves, and when newspaper!' are 
at their wits’ end for subjects of dis- 
cussion, a topic like the Spanish mar- 
riages, intrinsically so important, in 
arrival so opportune, has naturally 
monopolised the attention of the daily 
press. For some time previously, the 
English public had paid little attentfon 
to Spanish affairs. Men were weary 
of watching the constant changes, 
the shameless corruption, the scan- 
dalous intrigues, from which that 
unfortunate country and^ its unquiet 
population have so long suffered; 
they had ceased in great measure,! 
to follow the thread of Peninsular 
politics. The arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional influences employed at the 
last elections, and the t}Tauny exer- 
cised towards the press, deprived 
foreigners of the most important data 
whence to judge the real state of 
public feeling and opinion south of 
the Pyrenees. The debates of Cortes 
elected under circumstances of flagrant 
intimidation, and whoso members, 
almost to a man, were creatures of a 
Camarilla^ were no ^uide to the senti- 
ments of a nation : journalists, sorely 
persecuted, writing in terror of bayo- 
nets, in peril of ruinous fine and 
arbitrary imprisonment, dared not 
speak the voice of truth, and feared 
to echo the wishes and indignation of 
the vast but soldier-ridden majority 
of their countrymen. Thus, without 
free papers or fair debates to guide 
them, foreigners could attain but an 
iinpcrfect perception of the state of 
Spanish affairs. The view obtained 
was vague— the outline faint- and 
broken — details were wanting. Hence 
the Spanish marriages, although so 
muclj has been written about them, 
have in England been but partially 
understood. Much indignation and 
censure have been expended upon 
thpse who achieved them ; many con-, 
jectures have been hazarded as to 
their proximate and remote conse- 


quences ; but one very curious point 
has barely been glanced at. Scarqply 
an attempt has been made to investi- 
gate the singular state of parties, and 
strange concurrence of circumstances, 
that have enabled a few score persons 
to overbalance the will of a nation. 
How is it that a people, once so gi*cat 
and powerful, still so easy to rouse, 
and jealous of its independence, has 
suffered itself to be fooled by an 
abandoned Italian woman, and a wily 
and unscrupulous foreign potentate — 
by a corrupt Camarilla, and a party 
that is but a name.^ How is it that 
Spain has thus unresistingly behold 
the consummation of an alliance so 
odious to her children, and against 
which, from Portugal to the Medi- 
terranean, from Gibraltar’s straits to 
Cantabria’s coast, but one opinion is 
held, but one foice heard — a voice of 
reprobation and aggrieved nation- 
ality ? 

Yes, within the last few w^eeks, 
wondering Europe has witnessed a 
strange spectacle. A queep and her 
sister, children in years and under- 
standing, have been wedded — the 
former completely against her inclina- 
tions, the latter in direct opposition 
to the wishes and interests of her 
coimtiy, and in defiance of stern 
remonstrance and angry protest from 
allied and powerful states — to most 
uusnitable bridegrooms. The queen, 
Isabella of Spain, has, it is true, a 
Spaniard for her husband ; and him, 
therefore, her jealous and suspicious 
subjects tolerate, though they cannot 
approve. Feeble and undecided of 
character, unstable in his political 
opinions — if, indeed, political opinions 
he have other than are supplied to 
him, ready formed, by insidious and 
unworthy advisers — Don Francisco 
de Assis is the last man to sit on 
the right^ hand of a youthful queen, 
governing an unsettled counlry and a 
restless people, to inspire her with 
energy^ud assist her with wise coun- 
sels. ^redounds little to the honour 
of the name of Bourbon, that if it 
was essential the Queen should marry 
a member of that house, her present 
husband was, with perhaps one excep- 
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tion, as eligible a candidate as could 
be selected. That nafriago decided 
upon, however, it became doubly 
iraprtanji to secure foy the Infanta 
Luisa— the future Queen of Spain 
should her sister die without issue — a 
husband in all respects desirable ; and, 
above all, one agreeable to the Spanish 
nation, fltas this been done ? WTiat 
advantages does the husband of the 
girl of fourteen, of the heir-prcsuinp- 
tivc*to the Spanish crown, bring to 
Spain, in exchange for the rich doweiy 
of his child-bride — for the chance, not 
to say the probability, of being a 
queen’s husband — and for au immense, 
accession of influence to his dynasty 
in the country where that dynasty 
most covets it? The advantages are 
all of a negative kind. By that mar- 
riage, Spain, delivered over to French 
intrigues, exposed to the machinations 
and vampire-like endearments of an 
ancient and hercditaiy foe, Jircomes 
de facto a vassal to her puissant 
neighbour. 

The queatipn of the Queen of Spain’s 
marriage was first mooted within a, 
very few days after •her birth. In 
the spring of lvS30, Queen Christina 
found herself with child for the first 
iimej and lier husband, Ferdinand 
VII., amongst whose many bad and 
unkingly qualities want of foresight 
could not be reckoned, published the 
Pragmatic Sanction that secured the 
crown to his oiFspring should it prove 
a girl. A girl it was ; and scarcely 
liad the infant been baptised, when 
her father began to think of a husband 
for her. “ Slic^hall be married,” he 
said, “ to a son of my brother Fran- 
. cisco.” By and by Christina bore 
a second daughter, and then the King 
said — “ They shall be married to the 
two eldest sons of my brother Fraji- 
cisco.” 

Ferdinand died; and, as he had 
often predicted— comparing himself 
to the dork of a bottle of beer, which 
restrains the fermented liquor — at hia 
death civil war broke out. Isabella 
was still an infant ; the first thing to 
be done was to secure her the crown ; 
*and for the time, naturally enough, 
few thought about her mai?f|age. 
Queen Christina was an exception. 
She apparently remembered and re- 
spected her husband’s wishes ; and in 
her conversations and correspondence 
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with her sister, Luisa Carlota, wife of 
the Infante Don Francisco dc Paulo, 
she frequently referred to them, and 
expressed a strong desire for their 
fulfilment. In the month of June of 
the present ycar^ a Madrid news- 
paper, the Ciamor Publico^ published 
a letter of hers, written most strongly 
iiWUiat sense. It bears date the 
of January 1836, and is the reply to 
one 4‘rom Doiia Luisa Carlota, in 
which reference was made to conver- 
sations between the two sisters and^ 
Ferdinand, respecting the marriage of 
Ills daughters to the sons of Don 
Francisco. “ Tim idea has always 
flattered my hcart7’ CJiristina wrote, 

, “ and I would fain see its realisation 
near at hand ; for it was the wish and 
will of the beloved Ferdinand, which ’ 
I will ever strive to fulfil in all that 
depends on jmc. * * * Besides* 
which, I beneve that the national re- 
presentation, 'far from opposing, wilT 
approve those marriages, as advanta- , 
|:coua not only to our family, but to 
the nation itself, your sons being 
Spanish princes. I will not fail to 
propose it when the moment arrives;” 
Notwithstanding these fair promises, 
and her respect for the wishes of 
Ferdinand the well-beloved, we find 
Christina, less than two years later, 
negotiating for her royal daughter a 
very different alliance. Irritated, on 
the one hand, against the Liberal 
party, to whoso demands she had * 
been compelled to yield ; and alarmed, ,,, 
upon the other, at tlic progress of the 
Carlist armies, which were marching 
upon Madrid, then defended only by 
the national guards, she treated with 
Don Carlos for a marriage between 
the Queen and his eldest son. Tho 
Carlists were driven back to their 
mountain strongholds, and, the press- 
ing danger over — although the w'ar 
still continued with great fury — that 
project of alliance was shelved, and 
another, a very important one, broach- 
ed. It was proposed to marry the 
Queen of Spain to au archduke of 
Austria, who should command tho 
Spanish army, and to whom Christina 
expressed herself willing to give a 
share of the Begency, or even to yield 
it entirely. This was the motive of 
the mission of Zea Bennndez to Vi-^ 
enna. That envoy stipulated, as an 
indispensable condition of the success 
3 B 





: thav glioal^ 

ij isbe kapt^^ti profound aecret from, the 
The. condition 
not observM, Christina herself, 
said, unable to keep , apy thing 
Ship her dear uncle, jtold him all, and 
j|i^tidez had to leave Vijuma almost 
jb^re' the matter in hand had been 
(Mteredppon. * Thereupon the qil^^ 
moUier reverlted to the niarriage with^ 
a sou of ^Don Carlos. . The Coqde de 
Torenp, for a moment weak enough 
to cnt(u*^into‘ her yiews, endeavoured 
to prepare the public for their <!lisclo- 
sure, by annoupcihg iu the Cortes, 
that wars like th0 one thpn doyaatat- 
ing Spain could only be terminated by 
a coj[ipi*omise— nieanujg a, marriage. 
The Cortes thought diuerently, and, 
by other moans, the war was brought 
to a close. 

The year 1840 witnessed the expid- 
siou of Christina froni Spain, and the 
appointment of Espartero to the lie- 
gency. During his tliroayears’ sway, 
that general refused to make or meddle 
ill any way with the Queen’s mar- 
riage. He said, that as she was not 
to many till her majority^ and as 
he should then no longer bo liegent, 
his government had no occasion to 
busy itself with the matter. The 
/riends of Spain have reason to wish 
tliat the Duke d'e la Victoria had 
shown himself less unassuming aiid 
reserved with respect to that most 
important question. _ Whilst it was 
thus temporarily lost sight of at 
Madrid, the queen -mother, in lier re- 
tirement at Paris, took counsel with 
the most wily and hir- sigh ted sove- 
reign of Europe, and from that time 
must doubtless be dated the plans 
which Christina and Louis Philippe 
have at last so victoriously carried 
out. They had, each their owm inte- 
rests in view — their cwn objects to 
accomplish — and it so chanced that 
those interests and objects woto easily 
made tp coincide* Concerning those 
of Christina, we shall presently speak 
at some length : those of the French 
king are now sci notorious, thnt it is 
unnecessary to do more than glance 
at them. Hi£|,first plan->a bold one, 
certainly-*-w^ to^marry the Queen of 
Spain the Duke d’Aumale. To 
this, ibMstina did not object. Her 
ntTi^ion for her danghter-^since then 
j^isvottsly diminished**prompted her 


. to approve the match^ The duke tvas 
a fine xpiing iusm, and very rich;^ To 
a tender mother-:- which she claimed 
to be— -the '^ temptation great. 
Doubtless, also, she received from 
Louis Philippe, as price of her con- 
curretice, an assurance that certain 
priyate views and arrangements of 
her own should not to he interfered 
with — certain guardiansliip accounts 
and unworthy peculations not too 
curiously investigated. Of tliis,*morc 
hereafter. The result of the intrigues 
and negotiations between the Tuile- 
ries and the Hotel dc Courcelles, was 
••the diplomatic mission of M. Pageot, 
who Was sent to London and to the 
principal continental courts, to an- 
nounce, on thp part of the King of 
the French, that, considering himself 
the chief of the Bourbon family, he 
felt called upon to declare that, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the treaty of 
Utrfecht, ' the Queen of Spain could 
marry hone but a Bourbon prince. 
Tlip success, of this first move, in- 
tended as a feeler to see how far he 
^ could venture to put .forward a son of 
his own, was not such as to Hatter the 
wishes* of the French monarch. The 
reply of the British government was, 
that, according to the constitution of 
Spain, the (’ortes must decide who 
was to be the Queen’s husband, and 
that, he whom the Cortes should se- 
lect, would, for England, be the Icgi- 
"timatc aspirant. Without being so 
liberal in tone, the answers given by 
the cabiuets of Vienna and Berlin 
were not more satisfactory ; and the 
spleen of the French^ing manifested 
itself by theinouth of M. Guizot, who, 
with less than his usual prudcuce,. 
■u'cnt so far as to menace Spain with 
a war, if the Queen married any but 
a Bourbon. Tliis occun-ed in March 
18 ^ 3 . 

In the following June, Espartero, 
in his turn, was driven from power- 
and from bis country, Wcll'^known 
as it was, that French manmuvres and 
French gold had, by deluding the 
nation, and corrupting the army, 
powcj’fulljj^ contributed ,to the over- 
,throw ol^he only conscientious and^ 
constJiutional ruler >vith whom Spain 
had for a long period been blessed, it 
was expected that Christina and her 
frlendU would do their utmost to bring 
about the hnmediate -mamage of the 
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Qtieen and the Duke d^Aumale. Then 
dccurred the long prdj^cted and much 
talked of visit of Queen Victoria to the 
castle of En, where the question of Isa- 
bella's marriage was made the subject 
of a conference between the sove- 
reigns of France and England, assisted \ 
by their^ministers for foreign affairs, 
JT. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. It was 
shortly after wardS^ known that the 
King of the French had given the 
most satisfactory pledges, which were 
communicated to the principal foreign 
courts, that ho not only would not 
strive to effect a marriage between the 
Queen oL Spain and a son of his, but 
that he would positively refuse bis 
consent to any such union, Further, • 
that if a mama^e should be arranged 
between the Duke of Montpensier and 
the Infanta LuisU) it should not .tako 
place till Isabella was married and 
had issue. As an equivalent to these 
‘ coiicossious, the English minister for 
foreign affairs had to declare, that 
without entering into an examination 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, or recogni- 
sing «any right contrary* to the com-* 
plete indepoiidence of the Spanish 
nation, it was desirable that the 
Queen should w^cd a descendant of 
Philip the Fifth, provided alwaj^s such 
marriage was brought about ebnfor- 
mably with the rules prescribed by 
the constitution of Spains 
Compelled to abandon the design 
of marrying Isabella to a French 
prince, Louis Philippp, like a wary 
and prudent general, applied himself 
to improve thqnext best position, to 
which he had fallen back, and where 
he determined to maintain himself, 

• Aiimalc could not have the Queen, 
but Montpensier should have the 
Infanta ; and the aim must now be to 
increase the value of prize No. 2y»by 
throwing prize No. 1 into the least 
worthy hands possible. In other 
" W'ords. the Queen must be married to 
the most incapable and unirifluential 
blockhead, wlio, being of Bourbon 
blood, could possibly be foisted upon 
her and the Spanish nation. To this 
A end Count Trapani was pitched upon ; 
^and the first Narvaez ministry—in- 
• eluding Selloi* Pedal and dther birds 
of the same disreputable feather — 
which succeeded the- one presided 
over by that indecent charktaii 
Gonzales Bravo, did all in its power 


to forward thq pretensions of the 
Neapolitan priued, and accomplish 
marriage with the Queen. T6 • 
end it was absolutely necessary for;' 
dispense with the approbation of the 
Cortes, required by the CobetitUtiou* * 
For although those Cortes been " 
^acii without the concurrence Of the 
iVgresista party — whoso chiefs tvere 
all in exile, in prison, oi’^ prevented by 
the grossest iutimidatioti fronf voting , 
at the elections— on the question of ‘ 
the Trapani marriage they were foun(I \ 
indocile. The profound contempt 
and marked antipathy with which 
Spaniai’ds view whatever comes from 
Naples, and the offence given to tho 
national dignity by the evident fact, 
thiit this candidate wasMmposed l^ipon ^ 
the country by tho French govern- 
ment, convinced the latter, and that 
of Spain, which was its instrument’, 
that even ^he Cortes they themselves 
had picked and chosen, lacked basc- 
^ncss Of courage to consent to tho 
Trapani alliance. Then was resolved 
upon and effected the constitutional 
llETFORM, suppressing the article that < 
reqni|;cd. the approbation of the 
Cortes, and replacing it by another, 
whicli ojily rendered it compulsory to 
, announce to them the husband chosen 
by the Queen. But tho manmiivres 
of France wore too clumsy and palp- 
able. It was known that Christina 
had promised the hand of the Infanta 
to the Duke Of Montpensier; Louia 
rhilippe’s object in backing Trapani 
was easily seen ^through ; and so 
furious was the excitement of the 
public mind tliroughout Spain, so 
alarming tho indications of popular 
exasperation, that the unlucky Nea- 
politan candidate was finally thrown 
overboard. 

Here we must retrace our steps, and 
consider Que^n Christina’s motives in 
sacrifiemg what remained to her of 
prestige and populai-ity in her adopted 
country, to assist, through thick and 
thin, by deceit, subterfuge, and 
treacheiy, the ambitious and en- 
croaching views of her French uncle. 
There ^as a time — it is now long* 
past— when no name was more IbveS 
and respected by the whole Spanfeh. 
nation, excluding of course the Car- 
list party^ than that of Maria Chrb- 
tina de Borbon. She so fraa&hr 
identified herself with the country m 
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': wMcb marriage fixed her lot, that in 
hecoming a Spanish queen she had 
' apparenu 5 r become a Spanish woman ; 
.aiidf in- spite of her Neapolitan birth, 
speedily conquered the good-will 
.of hiff subjects. Thousands of politi- 
cal exiles, restored to home and 
family by amnesties of her promotion, 
invoked blessings on her headiotit^ 
great majority of the nation, anxious 
to aec Spain governed mildly and/^on- 
" stitutionally, not despotically and 
tyrannically, hailed in her the good 
genius who was to accord them their 
desires. Her real character was not 
'vjet seen through ; with true Bourbon 
dissimulation she knew how to veil 
her vices. She had the credit also of 
’being a tender and unselfish parent, 
ever ready to sacrifice herself to the 
"interests of her children. Her egotism, 
was as yet unsuspected, her avarice 
dormant, her sensuality imrcvealed ; 
and none then dreamed^ that a day 
^would come, when, impelled by the 
meanest and most selfish motives, she< 
would urge her weeping daughter into 
the arms of a detested and incompe- 
tent bridegix)om. 

By her liaison with Mufioz, tlife first 
blow was given to Christina’s charac- 
ter and popularity. This scandalous 
, amour with the son of a cigar-seller at 
Taran 9 on, a coarse and ignorant man, 
whose sole recommendations were 
physical, and who, when first noticed 
* by tho queen, occupied the humble 
post of a private garde-de-corps, com- 
menced, in tho belief of many, pre- 
,viously to the death of Ferdinand. 
Be that true or not, it is certain that 
towards the close of tho king’s life, 
when ho was helpless and worn out 
by disease, the result of his reckless 
debaucheries, she sought the society 
of the stalwart lifeguardsman, and 
distinguished him by maisrks of favour. 
It was said to be through her interest 
that he was promoted to the "rank of 
cadet in the body-guard, which gave 
him that of captain in the army. 
.Ferdinand died, and her intrigue was 
speedily manifest, to the disgust and 
j^ief of her subjects. In time qf peace 
her degrading devotion to a low-born 
paramour wool J doubtless have called 
ibrth stix>ng marks of popular indig- 
natiqik^hat the anxieties and horrors 
>of a sanguinaty civil war engrossed 
: ^]^iMlc%ttentioU) and secured her 


a partial impunity. As It was, her 
misconduct wasiisufficiently detrimen- 
tal to her daughter’s cause. The 
Cariists taunted their opponents with 
serving under the banner of a wan- 
ton ; and* the Liberals, on their part, 
could not but feel that their infant 
queen was in no good school or safe 
keeping. ^ 

The private fortune of Ferdinand 
the Seventh was well known to be 
prodigious. Its sources were not 
(iifiicalt to trace. An absolute mo- 
narch, without a civil list, when he 
wished for money he had but to draw 
upon tlie public revenue for any funds 
the treasury might contain. Of this 
pow'cr he made no sparing iisc. Then 
there was the immense income de- 
rived from the ratrimonia Ileal, or 
Royal Patrimony, vast possessions 
whkh descend from one King of Spain 
to another, for their use and benefit 
so long as they occupy tho throne. 
The whole of the town of Aranjuez, 
the estates attached to. the Pardo, 
La Granja, tho Escurial, and other 
palaces, form only a portion Of this 
magnificent property, yielding an 
enormous annual sum. Add to these 
sources of wealth, property obtained 
by inheritance, his gains in a nefa- 
riously conducted lottery, and other 
underhand and illicit profits, and it 
is easy to comprehend that Ferdinand 
died the richest capitalist iri Europe. 
The amount of his savings could but 
be guessed at. By some they were 
estimated at the incredibly large sum 
of eight millions sterling. But no 
one could tell exactly^ owing to the 
manner in which the money was in- 
vested. It was dispersed in the hands , 
of various European bankers ; also in 
those of certain American ones, by 
whose failure great loss was sus- 
tained. No trifling sum was repre- 
sented by diamonds and jewels. It 
was hardly to bo .supposed that the 
prudent owner of ^ this wealth 
would die intestate, and there is 
scarcely a doubt that he left a will. 
To the universal astonishment, how- 
ever, upon his decease, none waa 
forthcoming, and his w<fie property 
was declared at sixty millions of 
francs, which, according to the Spa- 
nish law, was divided between bia 
daughters. No one was at a loss ta 
conjecture what became of the largo 
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residue there uaqnestionably was. It 
was well understocal/and her subse- 
quent conduct confirmed the belief, 
that the lion’s sharq; of the royal 
spoils was appropriated by the young 
widow, whose grief for tho'loss of the 
beloved Ferdinand was not so vio- 
lent and engrossing as to make her 
lose sight of the main chance: After 
80 glorious a haul, it might have been 
expected that she would hold her 
hand, and rest contented with the 
pleasingconsciousness, that should she 
ever be induced or compelled to leave 
Spain, she bad wherewithal to live 
in queenly splendour and luxury. But 
her thirst of wealth is not of those 
that can be assuaged even by rivers 
of gold. Tliough the bed of the 
Manzanares were of the yellow nictol, 
and she had the monopoly of its sands, 
the mine would he all insullicieiLt 
to satiate her avarice. After appro- 
priating her children’s inheritance, she 
ap})lied herself to iiici*easc her store 
by a systematic pillage of the Queen'’ 
of Spain’s revenues. As Isabwlla’s 
guardian, the iucoine derived from tlic 
ratrinioiiio Ileal pilsscd through her 
hands, to which the gold adhered like 
steel dust to a loadstone. Whilst the 
nation strained each nerve, and sub- 
mitted to the severest sacrifices, to' 
meet the expenses of a costly war — 
whilst Iho army was barefoot and 
hungered, but still stanch in defenoc 
of the throne of Isabella — Christina, 
with her mouth full of patriotism and 
love of Spain, remitted to foreign ca- 
pitalists the rich fruits of her pecula- 
tions, provision for the rainy day 
which came sooner than she antici- 
l)ated, future fortunes for MuHoz’s 
children. The natural effect of her 
disreputable intrigue or second mar- 
riage, whichever it at that tim^ was 
to be called, was to weaken her affec- 
tion for her royal daughters, espe- 
cially when she found a second and 
nunferous family springing np around 
her. To her anxiety for this second 
family, and to the influence of Muiloz, 
may be traced her adherence to the 
King of the French, and the cruel and 
unmotherly part she has recently 
acted towards the Queen of Spain.'" 

Previously to Christina’s expulsion 
from the Kegeucy in the year 1840, 
little was seen or known of her chil- 
dren by Muiloz During her three 


yeare’ residenco nt Paris, a simliar » 
silence and mystery w^as observed 
respecting them, and they lived re- 
tired in a country-house near Vevay, 
upon the Lake of. Geneva, whither 
those born in the French capital were 
also dispatched.* This prudent re- 
serve is now at an end, and the grand- 
ydldren of the Taran<?on tobacconist 
sit around, almost on a level with, 
thfi throne of the Spanish Queen. 
^J’itles arc showered uix)n them, cring-"' 
ing courtiers wait upon their n^, and 
the once proud and pow^erfiil grandees 
of Spain, descendants of the haughty 
warriors who drove the Saracens from 
Iberian soil, and stood covered in the 
presence of the Fifth Charles, adulate 
the illegitimate progeny of a Muiioz 
and a Christina. Subtile have been 
the calculations, countless the in- 
trigues, shameful the misdeeds that 
have led* to this result, so much 
desired by flic parents of the ennobled 
bastards, so undesirable for the ho- 
nour and dignity of Spain. It' is 
obvious that, with the immense 
W4‘alth, whose acquisition has been 
already' explained, Christina would 
havfi liad no difficulty in portioning off 
her half- score children, and enabling 
them to live rich and independent in 
a foreign country. But this arrange- 
ment did not suit her views ; still 
less did it accord with those of the 
Duke of llianzares, lie founded his 
objections upon a patriotic pretext. 
He wished his children, he said, to be 
Spanish citizens^ not alicns^ta hold 
property in their own country — to 
live respected in Spain, and not as 
exiles in a foreign laud. It may bo 
supposed there was no obstacle to 
their so doing, and that in Spain, §ls 
elsewhere, they could reckon at least 
upon that amount of ease and consi- 
deration wWch money can give. But 
here pame the sticking-point, the 
grand 'difficulty, only to be got over,, 
by grand means and great ingenuity, 
Christina had been the guardian of 
the Queen and Infanta during tbeii; 
long minority : guardians, upon tbi 
expiration of their trust, are expected 
to lender accounts ^ and this mb- 
ther of Isabel was wholly unprepared 
to do, in such a manner as would 
enable her to retain the plundoEACCU- 
mulated daring the period of her 
guardianship. She had eertainly the 
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• option of declining to render anjr— of 
taking herself and her wealth, her 
bushahd and tier children, out of 
Bipain, and of living luxuriously else- 
l^ere. But it has already been seen, 
that neither she nor Muiloz liked the 
pirpspect of such banishment, however 
ma^ificont and numerous the appli- 
ances brought by wealth to rcndavft 
endurable. What, then, was to bo 
done ? It was quite positive thaOthe 
husbands of the Qticcn and Infanta 
WOUI4 demand accounts of their wives’ 
fortune and of its management dur- 
ing their minority;^ How were their 
demands to be how such diffi- 
culties got oyer ? It was hard to say. 
The ])osition*resemblcd what the Yan- 
kees call a “ fix.” The cruel choice 
lay between a compulsory disgorge- 
ment of an amount of ill-gotten gold, 
such as no moral emetic could ever 
have induced Christina to render up, 
and the abandonment of Mniloz’s 
darling project of making himself and 
his children lords of the soil in their 
native land. The only chance of an 
^xit from this circle of difficulties, was 
.to bo obtained by uniting the (j[iicen 
. and her sistbr to men so weak and 
imbecile, or so under the dominion 
and influence of Christina, that they 
would let bygones be bygones, take 
what they could get and be grateful, 
f without troubling themselves about 
accounts, or claiming arrears. To 
find two such men, who should also 
possess the various qualifications es- 
sential to the husbands of a Queen 
and Infanta of Spain, certainly ap- 
peared no easy matter — to^ say no- 
thing of the odious selfishness and sin 
qf thus sacrificing two defenceless and 
inexperienced children. But Chris- 
tina’s scruples were few ; and, as to 
difficalties, her resolution rose as they 
increased. Had she nof also a wise 
and willing counsellor in the most 
^cunning mau in Europe? Was not 
her dear uncle and gossip at hand to 
quiet her qualms of conscience, if by 
|[poh she was tormented, and to de- 
monstrate the feasibility — nay, more, 
jtlie propriety of her schemes? To 
him she resorted in her hoUr of need, 
and with him slm soon came to an 
i,„nnderstanding. He met her half-way, 
;,|rith a bland smile and words of pro- 
Marry one of your daugh- 
ters,” was his sage and disinterested 


advice, “ to a sOn of mine, and be 
sure that my tepys are too well bred 
to pry Ifito yonr little economics. We 
should prefef the Queen ; but, if it 
cannot be managed, w^c will take the 
Infanta. 'Tsabella shall be given, to 
some good quiet fellow, not over clever, 
who will respect you far too much to 
dream of asking for accounts. Of 
time we have plenty ; be stanch to 
me, and all shall go well.” What 
wonder if from the day this happy 
understanding, this real eMcnte cor- 
diale^ was come to, Christina was the 
docile agent, the obedient tool, of lier 
venerable confederate I No general 
in the jaws of a defile, with foes in 
•front and rear, was ever more thank- 
ful to the guide who led him by 
stealthy paths from his pressing peril, 
than was the daughter of Naj)les to 
her wary adviser and potent ally. 
And how charming was the union of 
interests- -how touching the unani- 
mity of feeling — how beautifully did 
the one’s ambition and the other’s 
avarice dovetail and coincide ! The 
JCing’s gain was the ()iieen’s profit:^ 
it was the slang'll ter w’iih one pebble 
of two much-coveted binls, fat and 
savoury mouthfuls for the royal and 
politic fow.lors. 

In the secret conclave at the Tnilo- 
ries, all now WTnt merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” In the ears of niece and 
uncle resounded, by anticipation, the 
joyous chimes that should usher in 
the Monipensier marriage, proclaim 
their triumph, drown the cries of 
rage of the Spanish nation, and the 
indignant murmurs of Europe; — not 
that the goal w^as so near, the prize 
so certain and easy of attainment. 
Much yet remained to do ; a false step 
might be ruinous — over-precipitatioii 
ensure defeat. The King of the French 
was not the man to make the one, or 
be guilty of the other. With “ slow 
and sure” for his motto, he patiently 
waited his opportunity. In due sea- 
son, and greatly aided by French 
machinations, the downfall of the im- 
practicable and incorruptible Espar- 
tero was effected. But the govern- 
ment of Spain was still in the hands 
of the ProgTCsistas. *For it will bo 
remembered that the immediate cause 
of Espartcro’s fall^was the opposition 
pf a section of his own party, which, 

. united now in their adversity, unfor- 
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tunately knew not, in the days of tlieir 
power, how to abstaid frpm internal 
dissensions. The Lopez miriistry held 
the reins of governmeijt. It was es- 
sential to oust it. As a first step, a 
Camarilla was organised, composed of 
the brutal and violent Narvaez, the 
daring and disreputable ]\Iarchioness 
of Santa Cruz, and a few others of the 
same stamp, all ultra-Modcrados in 
politics, and fervent partisans of 
Christina. So successfully did they 
use their backstairs infinenco, and 
■wield their weapons of corruption and 
intrigue, that, within four inoutlis, 
and immediately after the accelerated 
declaration of the Queen’s majoi'ity, 
J^opez and liis colleagues resigned. 
Olozaga succeeded them ; but he, too, 
was a Trogresista and an ni)holder of 
Spanish nationality; there was no 
hope of his giving in to tlio plans of 
Christina the , Afrancesada. More- 
over, he was hated by the ^Camanlla^ 
and especially detested by the (iueen- 
inothcr, wdiosc expulsion from Paris® 
he had demanded when ambasf«idor 
there from PJspartero’s government. 
She determined on if signal vengeance. 
The Palace Farce, that strange epi- 
sode in tlio history of modern Si)aiiisli 
courts, must be fresh in every one’s 
memory. An accusation, as malignant 
as absurd, was trumped up against 
Olozaga, of having used force, un- 
manly and disloyal violeiioe, to compel 
Isabella to sign a decree for the disso- 
lution of the Cortes. No one really 
believed the ridiculous tale, or that 
Salustiano de Olozaga, the high-bred 
gentleman, the unUormJy respectful 
subject, could have afforded by his* 
conduct the shadow of a gi’ound for 
the , base charge. Subsequently, in 
the Cortes, he nobly faced his foes, 
and, with nervous and irresistible elo- 
(piciice, hurled back the caluinny in 
their teeth. Put it had already served 
their turn. To beat a dog any slick 
wifi do; and the only care of the 
Camarilla was to select the one that 
■would inflict the most poignantwound. 
Olozaga was hunted from the ministry, 
and sought, in flight, safety from the 
assassin’s dagger. Tlioso best in- 
formed entertained no doubt that his 
expulsion was intimately connected 
with the marriage question. With 
him the last of the Progresistas were 
got rid of, and all obstacles being re- 


moved, the Queen-mother returned to. 

Madrid. 

Were the last crowning proof insuf- 
ficient to carry conviction, it would 
be easy to adduce innumerable minor 
ones of Christina’s heartless selfish- 
ness — of her disregard to the happi- 
ness, and even to the commonest 
c^ppaforts, of her royal daughter. We 
read iii history, of a child of Franc6, 
thc^widow of an English king, who, 
when a refugee in the . capital of her 
ancestors, lacked fuel in a French 
palace, and was fain to seek in bed 
the warmth of ■whicli the parsimony , 
of a gripiug ItaljS^ minister denied 
her the fitting means. It is less * 
generally known, that only six years 
ago, the inheritress of the throne of 
Ferdiiiaiul and Isabella was despoiled 
of the commonest necessaries of life 
by her own mother, a countrywoman 
oi* the miserly cardinal at whose 
hands ITcDi’ictta of England experi- 
enced such shameful neglect. Wheu 
Christina quitted Spain in 1840, she 
not only carried off an enormous 
amount of national property, iiicludiug 
the crown jewels, but also her ddugh- ’ 
tcr^ own ornaments ; and, at the same 
time, even the wardrobe of the poor 
child was mysteriously, but not unac- 
countably, abstracted ; Isabella was , 
left literally short of linen. As to 
jewels, it was necessary immediately 
to buy her a set of diamonds, in order 
that she might make a proper appear- 
ance at her own court. Such was 
the con.siderate jind self-deqying con- 
duct of the affectionate mother, who, 
in the winter of 1843, resumed her 
place in the palace and counsels of * 
the (iucen of Spain. In her natural ' 
))rotector, the youthful sovereign found: 
luu' worst enemy. 

Persons only superficially acquaintOd 
* with Spanish politics' commonly fall 
into two errors. They arc apt to ^ 
bclie'^e, first, that the two great par- 
ties which, with the exception of ihd / 
minor factions of Carlists andBepub- 
licans, divide Spain between tnemf ' 
arc nearly equally balanced and 
tional; secondly, that Moderados fd^d 
Progresistas in Spain are equivalent ! 
to Conservatives and Kadtcajs in 
other countries. Blunders both.^ Ec- 
centric in its politics, as in most 
respects, Spain cannot be 
with the line and comjpass employed 
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to estimate its neighbours, ' ^Tt is.' 
Impossible to conceal tlio fafet^ fihnt 
to*day the iiiimeroiis and the national 
party in Spain is that^of thisProgre- 
mstas. The tyranny of Kairae's, th6 ' 
misconduct of Christina, and, aboye 
all, the French marriage, have greatly 
strengthened their ranks and increased 
their popularity. Their principles are ' 
not subversive, nor their demantfi 
exorbitant : they aim at no monopoly 
of power. Three things they earnestly 
desire and vehemently claim : the 
freedom of election guaranteed by 
the existing constitution of Spain, but 
which has been so infamously tram- 
.pled upon by recent Spanish rulers, 
liberty of the press, <ind the preserva- 
tfoii of Spain from foreign influence 
and domination. 

Let us examine the coThposttion 
and conduct of the party called Modc- 
raflo. Tills party, now doipinant, is 
unquestionably the most split up and 
divided of any that flourish upon 
Spanish soil. It is not defleient in 
men of capacity, but upon none of 
the grave questions that agitato the 
cnuiiUy can these agree. When the 
Cortes sit, this i§ manifest in their 
debates. Although purged of Fro- 
gresistas, the legislative chamlxws 
exhibit pcrjietual disagreement and 
wrangling. At other times, tlic dis- 
^sensions of the Moderados arc made 
.evident by their organs of the jiress. 
In some of these appear articles 
which would not sound discordant in 
the mouths of Progresistas ; in others 
arc found doctrines ^nd arguments 
worthy of the apostles of absolutism. 

1 Between Narvaea and Paclieco the 
interval is wider than between Pacheco 
and the IVogresistas. The first, in 
order to govern, sought support from 
the Absolutists ; the second could not 
rule without calling the Liberals to his 
aid. Subdivided into fractions, this 
party, whose nomenclature is • now 
complicated, relies for existence less 
upon itself than upon extraneous cir- 
cumstances, foreign support, and the 
equilibrium of the elements opposed 
to it The anarchy to which it is a 
prey, has been especially manifest 
upon tke mamage question. Whilst 
one^^f Its organs shamclpssly siip- 
ported Trapani, others cried out for a 
Coburg*^ and, again, others insisted 
g Ppaidsh prince was the only 
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proper candidate — thus coinciding 
with' the From'esistas. In fact, the 
Moderados^ afraid, perhaps, of com- 
promising their precarious existence, 
had no‘ candidate of their own ; and 
in their flqctuations between foreign 
influence and interior exigencies, bb- 
Ween court and people, between 
their wish to remain in power and 
thb difficulty of retaining it, they left, 
in great measure, to chance, the elec- 
tion in which they dared not openly 
meddle. Tliis will sound strange to 
the many who, as we have already 
observed, imagine the Moderado party 
to be the Conservative one’ of Eng- 
land or Franco ; but not to those 
aware of the fact, that it is a collec- 
tion of unities, broiiglit together rather 
by accidental circumstances than by 
homogeneity of principles, united for 
the exclusion of others, and for their 
own interests, not by conformity of 
doctrines and a sincere u isli for theiv 
country’s good. 

c Such was the party, unstable and 
unpj\triotic, during whose ascendancy 
Christina and her royal confederate 
resolved to cany^out their dishonest 
projects. The Queeii-in other well 
know that the mass of the nation 
would be opposed to their realisation ; 
but she reckoned on means siifticiently 
powerful to render indignation impo- 
tent, and frustrate revolt. She trusted 
to the adherence of an army, purposely 
caressed, pampered, and corrupted ; 
she felt strong in the support of a 
monarch, whose interest in the affair 
was at least equal to her own ; she 
observed with satisfaction the indiffe- 
rent attitude assumed by the British 
government with respect to Spanish 
affairs. A Progresista demonstration 
in Galicia, although shared in by seven 
battalions of the army — an ugly symp- 
tom — ^Was promptly suppressed, owing 
to want of organisation, and to tbo 
treachery or incajibcity of its leader. 
The scaffold and the galleys, prison 
and exile, disposed of a large propor- 
tion of the discontented and danger- 
ous. Arbitrary dismissals, of which, 
for the most part, little was heard out 
of Spain, purified the army from the 
more honest and independent of its 
officers, suspected of. disaffection to 
the existing government, or deemed 
capable of exerting themselves to 
oppose an injurious or disci'edltahl<i 
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alliance. ‘ Time Wore on : the decisive sbiveied fragme]ita» the Napoleon ot ’ 
moment approached.* ^ach day it rcace^ore Jii$ last -nninamed son to 
became more evident that the Queen’s the, goal long marl^ed out by the pa- 
marriage could not wUh propriety tcrnal ambition, ;The consequences 
be much longer deferred. Setting of the successful race troubled him 
aside other considerations,* she had little. What * cared , he, for offending 
already fully attained the precocious a powerful ally and ^rsonal friend ? 
womanhood of her country j and it The ai*ch- schemer made light of the 
was neither safe nor fitting that she fui^ of Spain, of the discontent of 
should continue to inhale the corrupt England, of the opinion Europe, 
atmosphere of the Madrid court with- lie paused not to reflect how far his 
out the protection of a husband. At Machiavelian policy would degrade him > 
last the hour came ; the plot was ripe, in' the eyes of the many with whom 
and nothing remained but to secure he had previously passed for wise and 
the concurrence of the victim. One good, as wellas shrewd and far-sighted, 
short night, anight of tears and re- raramount tothesertonsiderationswas 
pngnance on the one hand, of flatter- the gratification of his dynastic am- 
ies, of menaces and intimidation, on . bition. For that he broke his plighted 
the other, decided the fate of Isabella, word, and sacrificed tlie good under- 
With her sister less trouble was rc- standing between the govcrnnieiits of 
quisitc. It needed no great pcrsiia- two great countries. The monarch of 
sive art to induce a child of fourteen the barricades, the Hoi Hopulaire, the 
to accept a husband, as willingly as chosen sovereign of the men of July, 
she would have done a doll, dt might at last plainly show’ed, what some 
have been thought necessary to con- ^had already suspected, that the ag- 
snlt the will of the Spanish nation, graudiscinent of his family, not the 
fairly represented in freely decid'd welfare of France, was the object bo 
Cortes. Such, at least, was the course* chiefly coveted. Conviction may later 
pointed out by the constitution of the comc^to him, perhaps it havS already 
country. It would also have been come, that kjm nc im/oit pas lachan* 
but decorous to seek the approval and the game was not worth the wax- 

concniTcnco of foreign and friendly lights consumed in playing it, and 
states, to establish beyond dispute, that his prcscut bloodless victory 
that the proposed marriages were in must sooner or later have sanguinary 
contravention of no existing treaties; results. That this may not bo the * 
for, with respect to one of them, this case, >ve ardently desire; that it will 
doubt might fliirly be raised. But be, we cannot doubt. The peace of 
all such considerations w ere waived ; Europe may not be disturbed— pity 
decency and courtesy alike forgotten, that it should in sftch a qnari^l ; but 
The double mairiage was cficcted in for poor Spain we foresee in the Mont- ' 
the manner of a surprise ; and, if ere- pensier alliance a gloomy perspective ^ 
ditable to the skill, it most assuredly of foreign domination and still recur- ' 
was dishonourable to the character of ring revolution, - 

its contriver. Availing hinosclf of the . A word or two respecting the King- 
moment when the legislative cluim- consort of Spain, Don Francisco de 
bers of England, France, and Spain, Assis. Wo have already intimated 
liadsuspendedthcirsittings; although, that, as a Sphnish Bourbon, ho may ' 
as regards those of the latter country, pass muater. ’Tis saying very little.' ; 
this mattered little, composed, as they A more pitiful ratje than these same 
are, olf venal liirelings — the French Bourbons- of Spain, surely the sun 
King achieved his grand stroke of never shone upon. In vain does one 
policy, the project on which, there seek amongst them a name worthy 
can be little doubt, his eyes had for respect. ,What a list to cull from 1 
years been fixed. His load of pro- Tim feeble and imbecile Charles the / 
niises and pledges, whether contracted Fourth ; Ferdinand, the cruel and trea^ 
at Eu or elsewhere, encumbered him cherous, the tyrannical^nd profligate; ; ' 
little. They were a fragile commo- . Carlos, the bigot and the hypocrite 
dity, a brittle merchandise, more for Francisco, the incapable. Nor is ttke^U 
show than use, easily hurled down rising generation an improvement upon ^ j 
and broken. Striding over their the declining one. How should it be, 
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■ with only the Neapolitan cross to im- 
prove the breed y Certainly Don 
Francisco de Assis is no favourable 
specimen, either physically or morally, 
of the young Dourbon blood. For the 
sake of the country whose (jneen is 
his wife, we would gladly think well 
of him, gladly recognise in him quali- 
ties worthy tlie descendant of a Ikie 
of kings, it is impossible to do so. 
The evidence is too strong the o'cher 
way. If it bo true, and we have rea- 
son to believe it is, that he came for- 
ward with reluctance as a candidate 
for Isabella’s hand, chielly through 
unwillingness to stand in the light of 
his brother Don Enrique, partly per- 
haps through a conscioiisiioss of his 
own unfitness for the elevated station 
of king-consort, this at least shows 
some good feeling and good sense. 
TJntbrtunately, it is the only indica- 
tion he has given of the Igttcr quality. 
Ilis objections to a marriage with his 
royal cousin were overruled in a man- ^ 
ner that says little for bis strength of 
character. When it was foiuid that 
his dislike to inter lore with his brother’s 
pretensions was the cidcf stumying- 
block, those iiitcrestt'd in getting over 
it sot the priests at him. To their in- 
ducnce his weak and bigoted mind 
was peculiarly accessible. Their task 
was to persuade him that Don En- 
rique was no better than an atheist, 
and that his marriage with the (^ucen 
would be ruinous to the caiis^o of re- 
ligion iu Spain. This was a iiiere 
fabrication. Enriqife had never shown 
any particularly j>iou3 dispositions, 
but there was no ground for accusing 
hita of iiTcligioTi, no reason to believe 
that, as the Queen’s husband, he would 
bo found negligent of the church’s 
forms, or setting a bad example to the 
Bpanish nation. The case, however, 
was made out to tlie satisfaction of 
the feeble Francisco, whoso credulity 
and in'csolution are only to be equalled 
in absurdity by the piping treble of 
the voice with which, as a colonel of 
cavalry, he endeavoured to convey 
. orders to his squadrons. Sacrificing, 
as he thought, fraternal affection to 
t^io ^ood of his country, he accepted 
the hand rela^antly placed in his, 
beonme a king by title, but remained, 
^'What ,he?i0W “lust be, in reality a 

^ It. waa during the intrigues put in 


practice to forae the Trapani alliance 
upon Spain, tuafttbe Spanish people 
turned their eyes to Don Francisco 
de Paulo’s f^^cond son, who lived 
away from the court, following with 
much zeai his^professiou of a sailpr. 
Not only the Progresistas, but that 
section of the Moderados whoso prin- 
ciples were most assimilated to theirs, 
looked upon Don lilnriqno as the can- 
didate to be preferred before all 
others. For this there were many 
reasons. As. a Spaniard he was na- 
turally more pleasing to them than a 
foreigner ; in energy and decision of 
character he was far superior to bis 
brother. Little or nothing was known 
of his political tendencies ; but he had 
been brought up iu a ship and not in 
a palace, had lived apart from Ca- 
rnnrillaa and their evil influences, 
and miglit be expected to govern the 
country constituttomilly, by majorities 
in the Certos, and not by the aid and 
according to tlic wishes of a pet party. 
The general belief was, that his mar- 
riage with Isabella would give in- 
creased popularity to the throne, 
destroy illegitimate influences, and 
rid l lie (iuocn of those interested and 
pernicious counsellors who so largely 
abused her inexperience. These 
very reasons, which induced the 
groat mass of the nation to view Don 
iCnriqiie with favour, drew upon him 
the iiatred of Cbristirvi and her 
friends.. lie was banished from 
Spain, and became tlie object of 
vexa tions persecutions. This increased 
his popularity ; and at one time, if his 
name liad hcoti taken as a rallying 
cry, a flame might have been lighted 
up iu the Peninsula which years 
would not have extinguislied. The 
opportunity was inviting ; but, to their 
honour be it said, those who would 
have bouefited by embracing it, re- 
sisted tiio temptation. It is no secret 
that tlie means and appliances of a 
successful insurrection were not want- 
ing; that money wherewith to buy 
the army was liberally forthcoming; 
that assistance of all kinds was offered 
them ; and that their influence in Spain 
was great; for in the eyes of the na- 
tion they had expiated their errors, 
errors of judgment only, by a long 
and painful exile. But, nevertheless, 
they would not avail themselves of 
the favourable moment. So long as a 
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hope remftined of obtdpiog their just 
desires by peaceable means, by the 
force of reason and the puissante pro* 
pagande de la parole^* they refused 
again to ensanguine their native soil, 
and to re-enter Spain on tlfe smoking 
ruins of its towns, over the lifeless 
bodies of their mistaken countrymen. 

By public prints of weight and in- 
formation, it has been estimated, that 
during Don Enrique’s brief stay at 
Paris, he indignantly rejected certain 
friendly overtures made to him by the 
King of the French, 'J'he nature of 
those overtures can, of course', only 
be conjectured. Perhaps, indeed, 
they ^rere but a stratagem, employed 
by the wily monarch to detain his* 
young cousin at Paris, that the ap- 
parent good understanding between 
them might damp the courage of the 
national party in Spain, and win the 
wavering to look with favour upon the 
French marriage. There can he little 
question that in the eyes of Louis 
^ilippe, as well as of Christina, Don 
ln*ancisco ife a far more eligible hiisbflnd 
for the (^ucen than l\js brother would 
have been, even bad tbe latter given 
his adhesion to the project of the 
JSfoiitpcnsier alliance. Humour — 

often, it is true, a lying jade — main- 
tained that at Paris he firmly refused 
to do so. She now whispers that at 
Brussels he has been found more 
pliant, and that, within a brief delay, 
the happy family at Madrid will be 
gratified by the return of that truant 
and mutinous mariner, Don Enrique 
de Borbon, who, after he has been 
duly scolded and kissed, will doubt- 
less be made l^ord High Admiral, or 
rewarded in some equally appropriate 
way for his tardy docility. Wc vouch 
not for the truth of this report ; but 
shall be noway surprised if events 
speedily prove it well founded. Men 
there are with whom tbe love of 
country is so intense, that they would 
rather Jive despised in their own land 
than respected in a foreign one. And 
when, to such flimsy TV ill* o’- the- wisp 
considerations as the esteem and love 
of a nation, are opposed rank, money, 
and decorations, a palace to live in, 
sumptuous fare, and a well-filled 
urse, and perhaps, ere long, awcalthy 
rSde^ who would hesitate? If any 
would, seek them not amongst the* 
Bourbons. Loath indeed should we 


be to pledge ourselves for the oonsis- * 
tency and patriotism of a man whose 
uncle and grandfather betrayed their 
country to a foreign usurper. The 
fruit of a cornipt and rotten stem 
must over be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. It is the more prized when 
perchance it proves sound and whole- 
sOffic. 

Of the Duke of Montpensicr, previ- 
onsty to his marriage, little was heard, 
and still, little is generally known Of 
him, except that his exterior is agree- 
able, and that he had been rapidly 
pushed through the .various military 
grades to that of gfincral of artillery. 
That any natural talents he may bo 
endowed with, have been improved’ 
to the utmost by careful education, • 
is sufficiently guaranteed by the fact 
of his being a son of Louis Philippe. 
We arc able to supply a few further 
details. Tl)p Infanta’s husband is a 
youth of good ca]>acity, possessing a 
liberal share of that mixture of sense, 
judgment, and wit, defined in his 
native tongue by the one expressive 
^vord esprit. Ilia manners aro pleasant 
and «alfablo ; be is a jooan with whom 
his inferiors in rank can converse, 
argue, even dispute— not a stilted 
Spanish Bourbon, pufl'ed up with 
imaginary merit, inflated with 
etiquette, and looking down, from the 
height of his splendid insignificance 
and inane pride, upon better men 
then himself. He is one, in short, . 
who rfipidly makes friends and parti- 
sans. J)oubtlep§, during Iiis late 
brief visit to Spain, he secured some ; 
hereafter he will have opportunities 
of increasing their number ; and the 
probabilities arc, that in course of - 
time he will acquire a dangerous in- 
fluence in the Peninsula. The luke- 
warm and tl^p vacillating, e^'cn of the 
Progresista party, will be not un- 
likely, if be sbows or affects liberal- 
ism in bis political opinions, to take 
him into favour, and give him the 
weight of their adherence ; forgetting 
that by so doing they cherish an anti- 
national influence, and twine more se- 
curely the toils of France round the , 
recumbent Spanish lion. Oif the 
other hand, there will always be* a 
powerful Spanish party, comprising^ n 
vast majority of the nation, by' .. 
far the largest share of its energjr'a&d ' 
talent, distinguished by its inretetatc 
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dislike of French interlopers, repulsing 
the duke and his advances by every 
means in their power, .and branding 
his favourers with the odious name of 
AFBANGEjSAi>os. To go iuto tliis Sub- 
ject, and enlarge .upon the probable 
and possible results of the marriage, 
would lead os too far. Our object in 
the present article has rather been to 
supply FACTS than indulge in specu- 
lations. For the present, therefore, 
we shall merely remind our readers, 
that jealousy of foreign interference is 
a distinguishing political cliaracteristic 
of Spaniards ; and that, independently 
of this, the flame of hatred to France 
and J’renchmen still burns brightly in 
many, a Spanish bosom. Spain has • 
not yet forgiven, far less forgotten, 
the countless injuries inflicted on her 
by her northern neighbours : she still 
bears in mind the insolent aggressions 
of Napoleon— the barba,rdus cruelties 
of his French and Polish legions — the 
officious interference in These 
and other wrongs still rankle in her 
memory. And if the effacing finger 
of Time had begun to obliterate their 
traces, the last bitter insult the 
forced marriage has renewed these in 
all their pristine freshness. 

We remember to have encountered, 
In a neglected foreign gallery, an an- 
cient picture of a criminal in the bauds 
of torturers. The subject was a pain- 
ful one, and yet the painting provoked 
a smile. Some wandering brother of 
the brush, some mischievous and idly- 
industrious TiNTO,«had beguiled his 
leisure by transmogrifying the cos- 
tumes both of victim and executioners, 
converting the ancient Spanish garb 
iuto the stiff and ujipicturcsque ap- 
parel of the present day. The vault 
in which the cruel scene was enacted, 
rcniains in all its gloomy severity of 
massive pillars, rusty shackles, and 
cobwebbed walls ; the grim unshapely 
.instruments of torture were there; 
the uncouth visages of the execution- 
ers, the agonised countenance of tlic 
saffbrer, were unaltered. But, con- 
trasting with the. antique aspect and 
time- darkened tints of these details, 
wero the vivid colouring and modern 
iashious oflParisian paletots^ trim pan- 
taloons, and ball-room waistcoats. We 
have b^en irresistifily reminded of this 
defacjcd picture by the recent events 
iU Spain. They appear to us like a 


page from the history of the middle 
ages transported into our own times. 
The dai'lng and unprincipled inti'iguc 
whose dinotment has just been wit- 
nessed, is surely out of place in the 
nineteenth century, and belongs more 
properly to the days of the Mcdicis 
and the Guise. A review of its cir- 
cumstances affords the elements of 
some romantic history of tlireehundred 
years ago. At night, in a palace, w^e 
sec a dissolute Italian dowager and a 
crafty French ambassador coercing a 
sovereign of sixteen into a detested 
alliance. The day breaks on the 
child^s tearful consent; the ambas- 
sador, the paleness of his vigil chased 
from his cheek by the flush of triumph, 
emerges from the royal dwelling. 
Quick ! to horse ! — and a courier starts 
to tell the diplomat’s master that the 
glorious victory is won. A few days 
— a very few — of astonishment to 
Europe <ind consternation to Spain, 
and a French prince, with gay and 
gallant retinue, stands on the Bidas- 
sott’s bank and gazes wistfully souHk- 
« wards. Why docs he tarry; whence 
this delay? lie waits an escort. 
Strange rumours arc abroad of am- 
buscade and assassination ; of vows 
made by fierce guerillas that the Infan- 
ta’s destined husband shall never see 
Madrid. At last the escort comes. 
Enclosed in serried lines of bayonets 
and lances, dragoons in van, artillery 
in rear, the happy bridegroom prose- 
cutes his journey. WHi at is his .wel- 
come? Do the bright-eyed Basque 
maidens scatter flowTis in his path, 
and Biscay’s brave sons strain their 
stout arms to ring i)eals in his ho- 
nour? Do the poor and hardy 
pcasanliy of Castile lino the high- 
way and shout vinm as he passes? 
No-t so. If bells are rung and flowers 
strewm, it is by salaried ringers and by 
women hired, not to wail at a funeral, 
but to celebrate a maiThige scarcely 
more auspicious. If hurralis,* few 
and faint, are heard, those who utter 
arc paid for them. Sullen looks and 
low^ering glances greet thcFreuchman, 
as, guarded by two thousand men-at- 
arms, he hurries to the capital where 
his bride awaits him. In all haste, 
amidst the murmurs of a deeply 
offended people, the knot is tied. 
Not a moment must be lost, lest 
something should yet occtir to mar 
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the marriage /east. And now for 
the rewards, shamefiiU^ show'ered 
upon the venal abettors of this nn- 
popular union. A dukedom and 
grandeeship of Spain for the ambas- 
sador’s iufanPson ; titles to mercenary 
ministers ; high and time»lionoured 
decorations, once reserved as the pre- 
mium for exalted valour and chivalrous 
deeds — to corrupt deputies ; diamond 
snuff-boxes, jewels and gold, to the 
infamous writers of prostituted jour- 
nals ; Christina rejoices ; her Cama- 
rilla are in ecstasies ; Bresson rubs 
his hands in irrepressible exultation ; 
in his distant capital the French mo- 
narch heaves a sigh of relief and sa- 


tisfaction as his telegraph informs him 
of the fait accompli. Then come 
splendid bullfights and monster p%i- 
cheros^ to daazle the eyes and stop 
the mouths of the multitude. Pan y 
toros-^pnnisac circenses — to themany- 
hcaded beast. And in all haste the 
prince hurries back to Paris with his 
bride, "to receive the paternal bene- 
dieffon, the fraternal embrace, and the 
coiiCTatulations of the few score indi- 
viduals, who alone, in all France, feel 
real pleasure and profit iu In's mar- 
riage. And thus, by foreign intrigue 
and domestic treacher)^ has the in- 
dependence of Spain been . virtually 
bought and sold. 


ST MAGNUS’, KIRKWALL. • 

SuK yonder, on Pomom^s isle— 

Where winter styrms delight to roam ; 

But beaming now wit^j summer’s smile— 
The Sainted Martyr’s sacred dome ! 

• 

Conspicuous o’er the deep afar 
It sheds a soft and saving ray, 

A landmark sure, a leading star, 

To guide the wanderer on his way. 

It tells the seaman how to steer • 

Through swelling seas his labouring bark * 

It helps the mourner’s heart to cheer, 

And speeds him to his heavenly mark. , 

With joy of old this northern sky 
Saw holy men the fabric found. 

To lift the Christian Cross on high. 

And spread the Healer’s influence round. 

By beauty’s power they sought to raise 

■ Rude eyes and Adcr hearts to Heaven : 

They sought to speak their Maker’s praise 
With all the skill His grace hrfd given. 

And now, where passions dark and wild 
Were foster’d once at Odin’s shrine, 

A people peaceful, jnst, and mild, 

Live happy in that light divine. 

Preserved through many a stormy age, 

Let pious zeal the relic guard : 

Nor Time with slow insidious rage 
Destroy what fiercer foes have spared. 
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THE GAME LAWS. 


■ From our youth upww'ds we have 
entertaiued a deep feeling of affec- 
tion for the respectable fraternity 
of thb Quakers. Our love, probably, 
had its date and origin frotn^very 
early contemplation of a print, whibh 
represented an elderly pot-bellied ijjdi- 
viduai, with a broad- brimmed hat and 
drab terminations, in the act of con- 
cluding a treaty with several s<iuat- 
ting Indians, only redeemed from a 
fitate of nature by a slight garniture 
of scalps and wampum. Underneath 
was engraved a legend which our 
grand-aunt besought us to treasure in 
our memory as a sublime moral les- 
son. It ran thus : — Tub Bi.ooi>less 
T niUMPir, OK Penn’s Treaty wjtii 
THE Chiefs ; and wo were told that 
the fact thereby commemorated was 
one of the most honourable achieve- 
ments to bo found in the pages of 
general history. With infantine fa- 
cility we believed in the words of the 
matron. No "blood or rapine — uo 
human c«arcasses or smoking wig- 
wams, deformed the march of the 
Quaker conqueror. Beneath a mighty 
tree, in the great Indian wilderness, 
was the patriarchal council held ; and 
the fee-simple of a territory, a good 
deal larger than an avQi'age kingdom, 
surrendered, with all its pendicles of 
• lake, prairie, and hunting-ground, to 
the knowing philanthropist, in ex- 
change for some bal^s of broad-cloth, 
a little cutlery, a liberal allowance of 
b^ads, and a very great quantity, m- 
dfed, of aduUeraicd rum and tobacco. 
Never, we believe, since Esau sold his 
birth-right, was a tract of country 
acquired upon terms so cheap and 
easy. Some faint idea pf this kind 
appears to have struck us at the 
> time ; fdf, in answer to some (|tiestion 
vtquchlng the nature of the goods sup- 
posed to bb contained in several bales 
and casks which were prominently re- 
presented in the picture, our relative 
hastily remarked, that she did not 
careior the jhatu^ of thq, bargain — 
the principle wa^^the ^at considera- 
.Uon* ..^<1 so it is. . William Penn 
Bofh wisely and 
merch^dise to 


legacy of acuteness to hi&childreti and 
faithful followers. Our grand-aunt— 
rest her soul ! — died in the full beKef 
of ultimate Pennsylvanian solvency. 
She could not persuade herself, that 
the representatives of the man who 
had acquired a principality at the ex- 
pense of a ship-load of rubbish, would 
prove in any way untrue to their bonds ; 
and by her last will and testament, 
whereof w'o are the solo executor, she 
promoted us to the agreeable rank of 
a creditor on the Pennsylvanian go- 
vernment. If any gentleman is de- 
sirous to be placed in a similar posi- 
tion, with a right to the new stock 
w'hicli has been recently issued in 
lieu of a monetary dividend, he may 
hear of an excellent investment by an 
early application to our brokers. We 
also are “most firm believers in the 
fact of American credit, and we shall 
not^ change our opinion — at least 
til wc effect the sale. ' * 

All this, however, is a deviation 
from our primary purpose, which was 
to laud and magnify the Brotherhood. 
We repeat that we loved them early, 
and also that we loved them long. It 
is true tliat some years ago a slight 
estrangement — the shadow of a sum- 
mer cloud — disturbed tlio harmony 
which had previously existed between 
Maga and the Society of Friends. A 
gentleman of that persuasion had 
been lost somewhere upon the skirts 
of llelvellyn, and our guide and 
father, Christopher, in one of those 
sublime prose-pagans which have en- 
tranced and electrified the world, 
commemorated that apotheosis so 
touchingly, that the w^hole of Chris- 
tendom was in tears. Unfortunately, 
some passing allusion to the garments 
of the defunct Obadiah, gi*ated un- 
comfortably on the jealous ear of 
Darlington. An affecting picture of 
some ravens, digging their way 
through the folds of the doiible- 
millcd kerseymere, was supposed to 
convey an occult imputation upon 
the cloth, and never, since then, have 
we stood quite clear in the eyes of 
the offended Conventicle. Still, that 
unhappy misunderstanding has by no 
^eana cooled our attachment. We 
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honour and revere the Friends; and it 
was with sincere pleasure that wo 
saw the excellent Joseph Peaae take 
his seat and lift up hi§ voice within 
the waJis of rarliament. Had Pease 
stood alone, we should not pow, in all 
human probability, have been writing 
on the subject of the game laws. 

We are, however, much afraid 
that a great change has taken place 
in the temper and disposition of the 
Society. Formerly a Quaker was 
considered most essentially a man 
of peace. He was reputed to abhor 
nil strife and vain disputation — to be 
laconic and sparing in his speech — 
and to be absolutely crapulous with 
humanity. Wc would as soon have 
bslioved ill the wrath of doves as iir 
the existence of a cruel Quaker; nor 
would we, during the curlier portion 
of our life, have entrusted one of that 
deiioininatiou with the drowning of a 
superfluous kitten. Ilarring up little 
absurd punctilio iu the matfer of pay- 
ment of flieir taxes — at all times, wc • 
allow, a remarkably unpleasant cere- 
mony — the jmblic conduct of *our 
Friends was blameless. They scldofti 
made their voices heard except iu the 
honourable cause of the sutrering or 
the opi)rcssccl ; and with external po- 
litics they meddled not at all, seeing 
that their fundamental ideas of a social 
system differed radically from those 
entertaiued by the founders of the 
Hritisii constitution. Such, and so 
harmless, were the lives of our vene- 
rated Friends, until the* demon of dis- 
cord tempted them by a vision of the 
baleful hustings. 

Since then we have remarked, wnth 
pain, a striking alteration in their 
manner. They are bold, tiiibiilent, 
and disputatious to an almost incre- 
dible exlcul:. If there is any row 
going on in the parish, you ar<f sure 
to find that a Quaker is at the bot- 
tom of it. Is there to be a reform in 
theJ?olicc board — some broad- brim- 
med apostle takes the chair. Are 
tithes obnoxious to a Chamber of 
Commerce — the spokesman of the 
agitators is Obadiah. Indeed, we are 
beginning to feel as shy of a quarrel 
with men of drab as wc formerly were 
with the militant individuals in scar- 
let. We are not quite so confident as 
we used to be in. their reliance upon 
moral forcci and sometimes feajr the 


latent power which lurks in the phy-^ 
sical arm. 

Of these champion^, by far the 
most remarkable is Mr John Bright, 
who, in the British House of Com-* 
moBs, represents the town of Dur^ 
ham. The tenets of his peaceful 
and affirmative creed, are, to say the 
least of it, in total antagonism to his 
ctfiiractcr. Ever since he made his 
fir^ appearance in public, he has kept 
himself, and every one around him, 
in perpetual hot-water. In the capa- ' 
city of Mr Cobden’s bottle-holder, ho 
luus displayed considerable pluck, for 
which wc honour him ; and he is not 
altogether lunvorthy to have been 
included in that famous eulogy which 
was passed by the late Premier — no 
doubt to the cordial satisfaction of his 
friends — upon the Apostle of cotton 
and free- trade. The name of John is 
nearly as qonspicuous as that of liichai^ 
in the loyahaniials of the League; and 
we are pleased to observe, that, like 
his great generalissimo, J\Ir Bright 
lias preferred his claim for popular 
])a} incut, and has, in fact, managed 
to secure a few thousands iu return 
for •the vast quantity of eloquence 
which he has j>oured into the pages 
of Hansard. We are not of that old- 
fashioned school who object to the 
remuneration of our reformers. On 
the contrary, wc think tliat patriot- 
ism, like livery other trade, should 
be paid for ; and with such notable 
examples, as O'Connell in Ireland,, 
and the Gamaliel of Birliobcrt in the 
south, we doublt not that the prin- 
ciple hereafter will be acted upon in 
every case. The man who shall 
be fortunate enough to lead a suc- 
cessful crusade against the establish- 
ed churches, and to sweep away 
from these kingdoms all vestiges both 
of the initiy and the Geneva gown, 
will doubtless, after sufficient laiula** 
tion by the then premier, of the talent - 
and perseverance which lie has es^i^ 
bited throughout the contest, receive 
from his liberated country something 
of an adequate douceur. What pre- 
cise pension is due to him who shall 
deliver us fiom the thraldom of the 
hereditary peerage, is a qucstioifwhick 
must be left to future j^litieal aritll-* 
metic. In the meandia^^ 
several minor abuses, whieit 
swept awfty on moderslte; 
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. venger wages ; anit oa© of these which 
we fully expect to hear discussed in 
the ensuing session of Parliament, is 
the existence of the Game laws. 

' Mr Bright, warned by former expe- 
rience, has selected a grievance for 
himself, and started early in his expe- 
dition against it. The part of jackal 
may be played once, but it is not a 
profitable one ; and we can under- 
stand the disappointed feelings of^the 
smaller animal, when he is forced to 
stand by an-hungcred, and behold 
the gluttonous lion gorging himself 
with the choicest morsels of the chUvSe. 
It must be a sore thing for a patriot 
to see his brother agitator pouch- 
ing his tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands; whilst he, who likewise has 
shouted in the cause, and bestowed 
as much of his sweet breath as would 
have served to supply a furnace, must 
perforce be contented with some stray 
pittances, doled hesitatingly out, and 
not altogether given without grudging. 
No independent and thoroughgoing 
citi; 5 en will consent, for a second time, 
to play so very subsidiary a part ; 
therefore he is right in breaking fresh 
ground, and becoming the leaderof a 
new movement. It may be that his 
old monopolising ally shall become 
too plethoric for a second contest. 
Like the desperate soldier who took 
a castle and was rewarded for it, he 
may be inclined to rest beneath liis 
laurels, count his- pay, and leave the 
•future capture of fortalices to others 
who have less to lose. A hundred 
thousand pounds carry along with 
tliera a sensation of ease as well as 
dignity. After such a surfeit of Mam- 
mon, most men are unwilling to work. 
They unbutton their waistcoats, es- 
chew agitation, oat, drink, are. merry, 
and become fat. 

Your lean Cassius, on tlie contrary, 
has all the pugnacity of a terrier. He 
yelps at every body and everything, 
is at perpetual warfare with the whole 
of animated nature, and will not be 
quieted even by dint of much kicking. 
The only chance you have of relieving 
yourself from his everlasting yammcir- 
ing and Impertinence, is to throw him 
an uufiicked bqn^ wherewith be will 
retreat in €onble-quick time to the 
truth the number 
of bo'nes which are sacrificed 

to the ^^ers of this world, is abso- 


Intdy amazing. Society in general 
will do a greatv-de^i ^or peace; and 
much money is doled out, far less for 
the sake of charity, than as the price 
of a stipulated repose. 

It remains, however, to be seen 
whether Mr Bright, under any dir- 
cumstances, will bo quiet. We almost 
doubt it, In the course of his sten- 
torial and senatorial career, he has 
more than once, to borrow a phrase 
from Boxiana^ had his licad put into 
chancery ; and some of his opponents, 
Mr Ferrand for example, have fists 
that smite like sledge-hammers. But 
Friend John is a glutton in punish- 
ment; and though with blackened 
eyes and battered lips, is nevertheless 
•at his post in time. The best pugi- 
lists in England do not know what 
to make of him. lie never will admit 
that he is beaten, nor docs be seem 
to know when he has enough. It is 
truo^hat at every round he goes 
down before sbme tremendous facer 
or cross-buttock, or haply pei^rms 
the, part of Antjcus in consequence of 
the Cornish hug. No matter— up he 
starts, and tlioiigli rather unsteady 
on his pins, and generally groggy in 
ills demeanour, he squares away at 
his antagonist, until night terminates 
the batthj, and the drab flag, still 
flaunting defiance, is visible beneath 
the glimpses of the maiden moon. 

At present, Mr Bright’s senatorial 
exertions appear to be directed to- 
wards the abolition of the Game laws. 
Early in 1 845, and before the remark- 
able era of conversion which must 
ever render that year a notorious one 
ill the history of political consistency, 
he moved for and obtained a select 
committee of the House to inquire 
into the operation of these laws. Mr 
Bright’s speech upon thgt occasion 
was, 'ill some respects, a sensible 
one. We have no wish to withhold 
from him his proper meed of praise ; 
and we shall add, that the subject 
which he thus visually undertook to 
expiscate, was one in every way 
deserving of the attention of the 
legislature. Of all the rights of pro- 
perty wliicli arc recognised by the 
English law, that of the proprietor or 
occupier of the land to the feroi naturm 
or game upon it, is the least gene- 
rally understood, and the worst defined. 
It is fenced by, and founded upon, sta- 
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ttttea which; in the. course of time, 
have undergone Considci*able modift- 
cation and revision ; and the penalties 
attached to the infringement of it arc, 
ill our candid opinion, unnecessarily 
harsh and severe. Further, ^thore can 
be no doubt, that in England the vice 
of poaching, next to that of habitual 
drinking, has contributed most largely 
to fill the country prisons. Instances 
ai*e constantly occurring of ferocious 
assault, and oven murder, arising 
from the affrays between gamekeepers 
and poachers ; nor does it appear that 
the statutory penalties have had the 
effect of deterring many of the lower 
orders from their violent and preda- 
tory practices. On these points, we 
think an inquiry, with a view to the 
settlement of the law on a humane 
and equitable footing, was highly 
proper and commendable ; nor should 
we have said a single word in depre- 
ciation of the labours of Mv Bright, 
had he confined himself within proper 
limit^P Such, however, is not the 
case. ' . , - 

An abridgement of, or ratlicr ex-* 
tracts from, the voluminous evidence 
which' was taken before that select 
committee, hna been published by a 
certain Richard Griffiths Welford, 
Esq., baiTister at law, and member 
of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. With thip gentleman 
hitherto, it is our misfortune or our 
fault that we have had no practical 
acquaintance; and judging ffom the 
tone, humour, and temper of the text 
remarks which are scattered through- 
out the volume, and the taste of the 
foot-notes appended, wc do not see 
any reason to covet exuberant inti- 
macy for the future. The volume is 
prefaced by a letter from Mr John 
Bright to the Tenant Farmers* of 
Great Britain, which is of so remark- 
able a nature that it justly challenges 
some comment. The following extract 
is the commencement of that address: — 

“ I am invited by my friend Mr 
Welford, the compiler of the abstract 
of the evidence given before the com- 
mittee on the Game laws, to write a 
short address to you on the important 
question which is treated of iu this 
volume. I feel that an apology is 
scarcely necessary for the liberty I 
am taking ; the deep interest I have 
long felt in the subject of the Game 
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laws, my strong conviction of its ■ 
great importance to you as a class, 
and the extensive correspondence in 
reference to h which I have main- . 
tained with many of your respected 
body in almost every county of Eng- 
land and Scotland, seem to entitle 
me to say a few words to you on tliis 
occasion. 

“ From the perusal of this evi- 
dendb — and it is but a small portion 
of that which was offered to the com- 
mittee— you will perceive that, as 
capitalists and employers of labour, . 
you are neither aasertiny your just 
rights^ nor occupying your proper posi- 
tion. By long- con tinned custom, 
witich has now obtained almost the 
force of law, when you became tenants 
of a farm, you were not permitted to 
enjoy the advantages which pertain 
to it so fully as is the case wdlb the' 
occupiers df almost every other de- 
scription of* property. A farmer 
becomes the tenant of certain lands, 
Vhich are to be the basis of his future 
operations, and the foundation of that 
degree of prosperity to which be may 
attain. To secure success, it is need- 
ful tfiat 'Capital should be invested, 
and industry and skill exercised ; and 
in proportion as these are largely 
employed, in order to develop to the 
utmost extent the resources of the ‘ 
soil, will be the amount of prosperity 
that will be secured. I'ho capital, 
skill, and in(|ustry, will depend upon 
the capacity 6f the farmer; but the 
reward for their omployment Vill do- 
pend in no small degree upon the free.. 
and unfettered possession of the land 
— of its capabilities, of all that it pro- 
duces, and of all that is sustained, 
upon its surface. There is a mixture 
of feudalism and of commercial prin- ^ 
ciples in your mode of taking and 
occupying ladd, which is in almost all 
cases obstructive, and in not a few 
utterly subversive, of improvemcul. 
You take a farm on a yearly tenantry, . 
or on a lease, with an understanding, 
or a specific agreement, that the game , 
shall be reserved to the owner ; that ' 
is, you grant to the landlord the right «. 
to stock the farm— for which yoi< are t 
to pay him rent for permission to 
tivate, and for the full possessioii of., 
its produce — ^with pheasants, par- 
. tridges, hares, and rabbits, tp any 
extent that may snit his caprice. 
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. There may be little game when you 
enter upon the farm ; but in general 
Jfmi reserve to yourselves no power 
tb prevent its increase; and it may 
'and often docs increase so, as to de- 
stroy the possibility of profit in the 
cultivation of the farm. You plough, 
and sow, and watch the growing crops 
with anxiet5^.and hope ; you rise cariy, 
and cat the bread of carefulness; rent- 
day comes twice a-year with its 
drable demand ; and yet you are 
doomed too frequently to sec the fer- 
tility which Providence bestows and 
your industry would secure, blighted 
knd destroyed creatures which would 
be deemed vermin^ but for the sanction 
which the law and your customs give 
to their preservation, and which exist 
for no advantage to you, and for no 
good to the public, but solely to alford 
a few days^ amusement in the year to 
the proprietors of the soil. ^ The seed 
you sow is eaten by the pheasants ; 
your young growing grain is bitten 
down by the hares and rabbits ; and • 
your ripening crops are trampled and 
injured by a live stodc which yields 
you no return, and which you cannot 
kill and take to market, ether 
class of capitalists are subjected to 
these disadvantages — ^no other intcl- 
ligent and independent class of your 
countiymcn are burdened with such 
impositions.*' 

We pity, the intelligence of the 
reader wiio does not behold in these 
- introductory paragrapJlf the symbol 
of the cloven foot.^ The sole object 
of the volume, for w hich Mr Bright 
has the assurance to stand as sponsor, 
is to sow the seeds of discord between 
the landowmers and the tenants of 
' England, by representing the former 
' to the latter in the light of selfish 
monopolists, who, for the sake of some 
, little sport or yearly battue, or, it 
inay be, from absolute caprice, make 
havoc throughout the year, by jjroxy, 
of the farmers’ property, and increase 
Ihcir stock of game whenever they 
have an opportunity, at his expense, 
and $ometimea to his actual ruin. 
Such .is the* tendency of this book, 

; .. wMoJi istcompil^d for general circula- 
we think, in many 
is calculated to do a deal of ^ 
1 a real treatise or com- 

'^ jNrafry upon the Game laws, it is 
; as an attack upon the 


landed gentry, it wjB doubtless be 
read in many quarters with extreme 
complacency. Already, we observe, 
a portion of the press have made it a 
text- book for Itrong political diatribes ; 
and the Ipftucnce of it w'ill no doubt 
be brought to bear upon the nekt 
general election. As wc ourselves 
happen to entertain what are called 
very liberal opinions upon Uiis sub- 
ject of the Game law^s, and as we 
maintain the principle that in this, 
as in every other matter, the great 
interests and rights of the community 
must be consulted, without reference 
to class distinctions — as we wish to 
sec the projierty of the rich and the 
liberties of the poor*i*espcctcd— as w^e 
''consider the union and cordial co- 
operation between landlord and tenant 
the chief guarantee which this country 
yet possesses against revolution, and 
the triumph of insolent dcmagogiK^s— 
our remarks upon the present subject 
may not be ill-timed, or unworthy of 
-the regard of those who thiiik||wiili 
us,j^that, in spite Of recent events,, 
J;here yet^may be soniclhing to pre- 
serve. 

But, first, let us consider who tliis 
gentleman is that comes forw'ard, un - 
solicited, to tender his advice, and to 
preach agitation to the tenantry of 
Great Britain. He is one of those 
persons who rose w ith the League — 
one of those* unscrupulous and ubi- 
quitous orators who founded and 
reared their reputation upon an avow- 
ed hostility to the agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. Upon this point 
there can be no mistake. John 
Bright, member for Durham, is a 
child of the com, or rather the potato 
revolution, as suredy as Anacharsis 
Clootz was the enfant trouve of the 
lleign of Ten’or. With the abstract 
merits of that question we have no- 
thing to do at present. It is quite 
sufficient for us to note the fact, that 
he, in so far as his opportunities and 
his talents went, was amongst the 
most clamorous of the opponents to 
the protection’ of British agriculture ; 
and that fact is a fair and ]t5gitiniate 
ground for snspicion of his •motives, 
when we find him appearing in the 
new part of an agricultural champion 
and agitatoh. It is not without con- 
siderable mistrust that we behold this 
^slippeiy personage in the garb and 
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character of Triptolemijs. He does 
not act It ^elL. The ctifects of the 
billy* roller are still conspicuous upon 
his gait — ^lie walks ill oh hobnails — 
and is clearly more conversant with 
devirs-dust and remnants ttian with 
tares. Some faint suspicion of this 
appears at times to haunt even his 
own complacent imagination. He is 
not quite sure that the farmers — or, 
in the elegant phraseology of the 
League, the hawbucks and chawba- 
cons — whom he used to denounce as 
a race of beings immeasurably in- 
ferior in intellectual capacil^^ to the 
ricketty victims of the factories, will 
believe all at once in the cordiality 
and disinterestedness of their adviser; 
and therefore he throws out for their 
edification a specious bit of pleading, 
which, no doubt, will be read with con-, 
flicting feelings by some of those who 
participated in the late conversion. 
“ You have been taught to Consider 
me, oM those with whom I have 
acted, life your enemies. You will 
admit that we have never deceived j^du 
— that we have ncvei; tamkly sur- 
iiENDERKi) that which we have taught 
you to rely upon as the basis of your 
prosperity — tliat we have not pledged 
ourselves to a policy you approved, and 
then abandoned it ; and as you have 
found me persevering in the promo- 
tion of measures, which many of you 
deemed almost fatal to your interests, 
but which I thought <*,ssciitial to the 
public good, so you will find me as 
resolute in the defence of those rights, 
which your own or your country’s in- 
terests alike require that you should 
^ possess.” 

All this profession, however, we 
hope, will fail to persuade the farmers 
that their late enemy has become tbeir 
sudden friend ; and they will doubt- 
less look with some suspicion upon 
the apocryphal catalogue of grievances 
which 1^1 r JJright has raked together, 
and, with the aid of his associate,' 
promulgated in the present volume. 
It is not our intention at presejit to 
extract or go over the evidence at 
large. We have read it minutely, 
and weighed it well. A great part of 
it is utterly irrelevant, as bearing 
upon questions of property and con- 
tract with which the legislature of no 
country could interfere, and which 
even Mr Bright, though not over 


scrupulous in his ideas of parliamen- 
tary appropriation, has disregiirded 
111 framing the conclusions of the 
rejected repoi*fc which he proposed • 
for the adoption of the commit- 
tee. That port ion, •however, we shall 
not pass over in silence. It is 
but right that the country at large 
should sec that this volume has been 
issuwl, not so much for the purpose of 
obtaining a revision of the law, as of 
sowing discoid amongst the agricuL 
tuvists themselves ; and it is very re- 
markable that Mr Bright, throughout 
the whole of his inflammatory ad- 
dn^ss, takes no notice^ whatever of the 
Game laws^ or tlicir prejudicial effect, 
•or their possible remedy by legislative 
enactment, but confines himself to 
denunciation of the landlords as a 
class antagonistic to the tenantry, . 
and advice, to the latter to combine 
against the garae-presening habits of 
the gentry. 

, Now this question between land- 
lord and tenant has nothing to do 
with tlie Game laws. The man who 
purchases an estate, purchases it with 
every <:hin^ upon it. lie ha.^, strictly 
speaking, as much right to every wild 
animal which is bred or even lodges 
there— if he can only catch or kill 
them — as he has to the trc(‘S, or the 
turf, or any other natural produce. The 
law protects him in tin’s l ight, in so far, 
that by complying with cerlain statu- 
tory regii I atioi||||^onc of wliich relates . 
to revenue, ana requires from^Jiim a 
qualification to sport, and anather 
prescribes a period or rotation for 
shooting— he may, within his own 
boundaries, lake every animal which 
he meets with, and may also prevent 
any stranger from interfering with or 
enci-oaching upon that privilege. W’e, 
do not now §peak of pen allies for 
which the intruder may be liable, s 
That is a separate question ; at pre- 
sent we confine ourselves to the ab- 
stract question of right. 

But neither game nor natural pro-, 
ducc constitute that thing calledv 
RENT, without which, since the daySv^' 
of forays have gone liy, a landowjierf 
cannot live. Accordingly, he proposer s 
to let a certain portion of his doxnainei^ . 
to a farmer, whose business is to odW?; 
tivate the soil, and to make it ^ 

•able. He does so ; and unless xdis- ' 
tlnct reservation is made to the con* 
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Iraiy, the right to take the game npoa 
the farm so let, passes to the tcnaat, 
and can be exercised him irrespce<^ 
*tive of the wish of the landlord. If, 
cm the contrarj, the landlord refuses 
to part with that right which is pri- 
marily vested in his person, and which, 
of course, he is at full liberty either 
to reserve or suirender, the propoling 
tenant must take that circums^nce 
into consideration in bis oiler of rent 
lor the farm. The game then be- 
comes as much a matter of calculation 
as the nature of the soil, the necessity 
of drainage, or the peculiar climate of 
the farm. Ibe tenant m ust be guided 
by the principles of ordinary pru- 
dence, and make such a deduction ' 
from his offer as he considers will 
compensate him for the loss which his 
.crop may sustain through the agency 
of the game. If he neglects to do 
this, he has no rcasonaUe ground for 
murmuring — if he does it, he is per- 
fectly safe. Such is the plain simploi 
nature of the case, from which one 
would think it difficult to extract any 
clamant grievance, at least between the 
landlord and the tenant. ]N’odouA)tthe 
tenantry of the country individually 
and generally may, if they please, insist 
in all cases on a complete surrender 
of the game ; and if they do, it is far 
more than possible that their desire 
will be universally complied with. 
But, then, they will haveto pay higher 
rents. The landlordim no gainer in 
respect^ of game, ^ay^e is a direct 
loser-; for the fact of his preservation 
and reserval of it reduces the amount 
of rent which he otherwise would re- 
ceive, and, besides this, he is at much 
expense in preserving. Game is his 
hobby which he Insists upon retaining: 
he does so, and he actually pays for 
it. Therefore, when a^tenaut states 
that he has lost so much in a parti- 
cular year in consequence of the game 
upon his fann, that statement must 
be understood with a qualification. 
His crop may indeed have suffered 
to a certain extent ; but then be has 
, been paid for that deterioration al- 
ready^ the payment being the differ- 
ence of rept, fixed between him'and 
the landlord fbr the occupation of a 

C e (hrigli, less than what he would 
i offered for it had there been no 
tliero, or had the right to kill it ^ 
ibemi conceded. 


‘‘O bnt,^' says Mr Bright, or some 
other of the sok-disant friends of the 
farmer, there is an immensh com- 
petitk>ii for land, and the farmers will 
not make bargains!’^ And whose 
fault is fhpt? We recollect certain 
apothegms rather ^pular a short 
while ago, about buying in the cheap- 
est and selling in the dearest market, 
and so forth, and wo have always 
understood that the real price of an 
article is determined by the demand 
fm* it. If any farm is put up to auc- 
tion under certain eonoitions, there is 
no hardship whatever in exacting the 
rent from the highest sncccssfal com- 
petitor. The reservation of the right 
to kill game is as competent to the 
proprietor as the fixing the rotation 
of the crops, or the conditions against 
scourging the soil. The landlord, 
when he lets a farm, does not by any 
means, as Mr Bright and his legal 
eoadjutdr appear to suppose, abandon 
it altogether to the free ua^^f the 
tenant. lie must of neccssifJRnake 
conditions, because he still retains bis 
'primaiyr interest in the soil ; .and if 
these were not made, the laud would 
in all probability be returned to hhii 
after the expiry of the lease, utterly 
unprofitable and exhausted, it being 
the clear interest of the tenant to take 
as much out of it as possible during 
the currency of his occupation. Now 
all these conditions arc perfectly welt 
known to the competing farmer, and 
if he is not inclined to assent to them, 
he need not make an offer for the 
land. Does Mr Bright mean to as- 
sert that the competition for land is so 
great, that the tenant-farmers are , 
absolutely offering more than the 
subjects which they lease are worth ? 
If so, the most gullible person on the 
face of this very gullible earth would 
not believe him. To aver tliat any 
body of men in this country, are wil- 
fully and avowedly carrying on a trade 
or profession at a certain loss, is to 
utter an absurdity so gross as to be 
utterly unworth a refutation. And if 
Mr Bright does not mean this, we 
shall thank him to explain how tho 
competition for land is a practical 
grievance to the farmer. 

Nevertheless, we are far from main- 
taining that the system of strict game' 
preservation is either wise or credit- 
able, and we shall state our arguments 
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io the contrary hereafter. At present 
let us proceed with Mr Welford. 

About one^iujf, or eyen more, of 
this tolumc, is oceupied'with evidence 
tb prove that the preservation of 
game upon an estate is more or less 
detrimental to the crops. Who denies 
it? Pheasants, though they may feed 
J 0 L great deal upon wild seeds and in> 
fleets, are unquestionably fond of corn 
— so are partridges ^ and hares and 
rabbits have too good taste to avoid 
a. field of clover or of turnips. And 
flhall.this — sa 5 ^s Mr Bright, having 
recourse to a late rhetoric — shall this 
t)c permitted in a Christian or a ci- 
vilised countiy ? Are there not thou- 
flands of poor to whom that grain, 
wasted upon mere vermin, would be 
precious ? Are our aristocracy so sel- 
fish as to prcfei* the encouragement of 
brnte animals to the lives of their fel- 
low nien? (fee. <fec; to all of which 
eloquent bursts tlw pious Mr Wol- 
ford subjoins his ditto and Amen. 
For our own pait, we can see no 
reason why hares, and pheasants^ 
uud partridges, should not be fed as 
well asi Quakers. While living they 
arc undoubtedly more graceful crea- 
tures, when dead they are infinitely 
more valuable. When removed fix)m 
this scene of transitory trouble, Mr 
Bright, except in an Owhyhean mar- 
ket, would fetch a less price than an 
ordinary rabbit. Our taste may be 
peculiar, but wc would far rather see 
iialf-a-doaen pretty leverets at play in 
a pasture field of an evening, than as 
many hulking members of the Anti- 
Corn- Law League performing a pon- 
derous saraband. Vermin indeed 1 


And this brings ns to Mr Welford^s 
gi*and remedy, which is abundantly 
apparent from the notes and com* 
mentaries intbinpersed throughout th^* 
volume. This gentleman, in the ple- 
nitude of his consideration fw the 
well-being of his country, is deliber- 
Stiely of opiifion that game should be 
oxSerrainated altogether! Here is a 
folo^yr minded fellow for you with a 
vengeance 1 

" What! all my pretty eluckens and 
thc^ir dam ! 

Did you say all ? 

What! shall not a single hare, or 
pheasant, or partridge, or plover, or 
even a solitary grouse, be spai’cd from . 
the swoop of this destroying kite? 
Not one. ilichard Griffiths Wolford, 
Esquire, Barrister- at- law, has undor- 
takejB to yousc tlie nation from itd 
deadly tranqe. Yet a few years, and 
no more shall the crow of the gor- 
, cock bjB heard on the purple heath, or 
the belling of the deer in the forest, 
or the call of the landrail in the field. 
No longer shall we watch at evening 
tlte jroc gliding from the thicket, or 
tlie har6 dancing across the lawn. 
They htive comrnitted a crime in a 
free-tradoland — battcncdincontinent- 
ly upon corn and turnips — and, there- 
fore, they must all die! Grain, al- 
though our ports arc to be opened, 
has now become a sacred thing, and 
is henccfor]||U to be dedicated to , 
the use of alone. Therefore we 
are not without ^fpprehenslorr that the 
sparrows must die too, and the 
thrushes and Wackbirds—for they 
make sad havoc in our dear utilltari^ 


Did Mr Bright ever see a Red- deer? 
We shrewdly suspect not ; and if, 
perad venture, he were to fall in with 
the monarch of the wilderness id the 
rutting season, somewhere about the 
back of Schehallion or the skirts of 
the moor of Hannoch, there would be 
n yell loud enough to startle the cat- 
tle on a thousand hills, and a rapid 
dispai ition of the drah-coloured inte- 
guments into the bosom of a treacher- 
ous peat- bog. But a Red- deer, too, 
will eat corn, and often of a moon- 
light night his antlers may be seen 
waving in tlie crofts of the upland 
tenant; therefore, according to Mr 
Bright, he too is vermin, and mus^ 
exterminated accorduigly. 


an's garden— and the larks, and the 
rooks, and the pigeons. ' Voiijelesa 
BOW must be our groves in the green 
livery of spring. There shall bo no 
more chirping, or twittering, dr pht- 
laoderiug among the branches— no 
cooing or amorous dalliance, or pairing 
OB the once happy eve of St Valen- 
tine. All the fauna of Britain — all 
the melodistsof the woods— must diq! 
In one vast pie must tliey bo baked, 
covered in with a monumental crust Of 
iriiiin pliant flour, through whiclf their 
little claws may tqipear sappUcanjtly 
peering upwai'ds, as if to implore some 
mercy for the surviving stragglers of 
their race. But stragglers there cad- 
not be many. Timber, according to 
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our patriotic Welford, is, “next to 
game, Ibe farmer^s chief enemy!” 
What miserable idiots bur infatuated 
* ancestors must have* been ! Tliey 
thought that by planting they were 
conferring a boon iTpon tlicir country ; 
and in Scotland in particular they 
strove most anxiously to redeem ^he 
national reproach. But they 'were 
utterly wrong: Welford has saif^ it. 
Timber is a nuisance — a sort of vege- 
table vermin, we suppose— so down 
must go Dodona and her oaks ; and 
the pride of the forests be laid for 
ever low. Notliing in all broad Eng- 
land — and \ve fear also w ith ns— must 
hereafter overtop the Mds of wheat 
excei)t the hedgero^sT^ Timber is ' 
inimical to the farmer; therefore,. free 
be the winds to blow from the Gcr- 
,mau ocean to the Atlantic, with- 
out encountering the rcifistancc of 
a single forest— no mofe tossing of 
the branches or sw^aying of the stems 
— or any thing save the steeples, fast* 
falling in an age of reason into decay, 
the bulk of some monstrous work- 
house, as dingy and cheerless as a 
])rison, and the pert myriada of diim- 
iiey- stalks of the League belching 
forth, in the face of heaven, their cu- 
Ininus of smoke and of pollution! 
Happy England, when these things 
slmll come to pass, and not a tree or 
a bush be left as a shelter for the 
universal vermin I — not quite 

universal, for a respit^lpill doubtless 
be givep to the p^j^rsecuted races of 
the badger, the hedgehog, the polecat, 
the w easel, and the stoat. All tlicse 
are egg- caters or game -consumers, 
and so long as they keep to the hedge- 
rows and assist in the^work of exter- 
mination, they will not only be spared 
but encouraged. l.ictthem, how ever, 
beware. So soon as the last egg of 
the last English partridge is^ sucked, 
and the last of the rabbits turned over 
** in convulsive throes, w'ith the teeth of a 
fierce little devil inextricably fastened 
in its jugular — so soon as the rage of 
hunger drives the present Pariahs of 
the preserve to the hen-roost — human 
forbearance is at an end, and their fate 
also is sealed. The hen-harrier and 
the pparrowhawk, so long as they 
, <J;narter the fields, pounce upon the 
imprudent robin, or strike down the 
lark 'w hile caroling upon the verge of 
^ the cloud, will be considered, in our 


new state oft speiety, as sacred aui- 
mals as the Ibis. But let them, after 
having fulfilled their mission, deviate 
from the integrity of their w^ays, and 
come down upon a single ginger pile, 
peeping his dirty 'w^ay over the sliards 
of a midden, towards his scrauebing 
and be- draggled mother — and tlie race 
will be Instantly proscribed. A few 
years more, and, according to the 
system of Messrs Bright and Welford, 
not a. single wild animal— could we 
not also get rid of the insects ? — will 
be found within tljc confines of Great 
Britain, cxcei)t the gulls »vho live 
]u1ncii)ally upon fish ; and possibly, 
should there be a scarcity of herring, 
it may be advisable to exterminate 
them also. 

Here is a pretty state of matters ' 
First, there is to be no more sporting. 
That, of course, in the c} cs of IVlessrs 
Bright ^[nd Welford, who know as 
much about shooting as they do of 
trigonometry, is a very inino» eoii- 
sid'iration; but even tlirn-e we take 
.leave to dissent. Gouty and frail 
as w^e arc, 'we liaf^c yet a sti ong natural 
appetite for the moors, and we shall 
wrestle to the last for our privilege 
with the sturdiest broadbrim in Quak- 
erdom. Our boys shall be bred as wa 
were, with their foot upon the heather, 
in the nianllest and most exhilarat- 
ing of all pastimes; and that because 
w’C wish to see them brought up as 
Christians and gentlemen, not as 
puzzle-pated sceptics or narrow- 
minded utilitarian theorists. We de- 
sire to sec them attain their full deve- 
lopment, both of mind and body — 
to acquire a kindly and a keen relish 
for nature— to love their sovereign 
and their country — to despise all 
chicanery and deceit — and to know 
and rcsjKJCt the high-minded peasan- 
try and poor of their native land. 
Wc have no idea that they shall bo 
confined in their exercise or their §ports 
to the public higliw^ay. We do not 
look upon this earth or island as made 
solely to produce corn for the supply 
of Mr Bright and his forced popula- 
tion. We wish that the youth of our 
country sliould be taught that God has 
created other beings besides the mas- 
ter and the mechanic— that the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air 
' have a value in their Maker’s eye, 
and that man has a commisson to use 
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them, but not to exterminate and which* is literal hOg S 
destroy My opinfcn is,” says Mr no fish. The twating stvea. 

Bright, speaking with a slight disre- turned from its natural cou 
gavd to grammar, of thft'sporting pro- machinery, aqd now rolls 'ST 
pensities of the landed gentry — my shrinking sea, not in native silver, 
opinion is, that there aye dther pur- but in alternate currents of indigo, 
suits which it will better become them ochre, or cocluneal, according to the 
to follow, and which it will be a thou- hue most in request for the moment 
sand times better for the country if at-Xho neighbouring dye work. In 
they turn their attention to them.” vain you look about for grouse-pie, 
For Mr Bright’s opinion, we have npt cold partridge, snipe, or pheasant 
the smallest shadow of respect. We You might as well ask for a limb of 


can well believe that, perstbnally, he 
has not the slightest inclination to 
participate in the sports of the field. 
We cannot for a moment imagine 
him ill connexion with a linuting- 
field, or toiling over moor or mouu- i 
tain in' pursuit of his game, or up to 
his waist in a roaring river with a 
twenty-pound salmon on his line, 
making its direct way for the cataract. 
In all and each of these situations we 
arc convinced that he vvonid fte utterly 
misplaced'. W c can conceive liiin, and 
no doubt he is, much at home in the 
superintendence of the gloomy fac- 
tory — in the centre of a hecatomb of 
pale human beings, who toil oil day and 
night ill that close and stifling atmo- 
sphere, as ceaselessly and almost as mc- 
cliaiiically as the wheels which drone 
and whistle and clank above and 
around them — in the midst of his 
stores of calico, and cotton, and cor- 
duroy — ill the midnight councils of 
the grasping League, or the front of 
a degraded hustings. But from none 
of these situations whatever, lias he 
any right to dictate to the gentlemen 
of Britain what they should do, or 
what they should leave undone. Ho 
has neither an eye for nature, nor a 
heart to participate in rural amuse- 
ments. And a very nice place an 
English manor-house would be under 
his peculiar superintendence and the 
operation of the new regime ! In the 
morning we should meet, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the breakfast- room, 
all devoutly intent upon the active 
demolition of the muliins. Tea and 
coffee there are in abundance — 
Ttiut not good, for the first has the 
flavour of the hedges, and the second 
reminds us villanously of Hunt’s 
roasted corn. .There are eggs, how- 
ever, and on the sideboard rest a 
large round of beef, with a thick mar# 
gin of rancid yellow fat, and a ham 


the ichtliyosauriis as for a wing of 
these perished animals. Deuce a crea- 
ture is there in the room except 
bipeds, and thoyai'c all of the manii- 
factiiri»g breed. You recollect the 
days of old^whcn your entry into the 
breakfast -room used to be a flection ate- 
ly welcomed by terrier, setter, and spa- 
niel, and you wonder what has be- 
come of these ancient inmates of the 
fiimily. (in^inquiry you are informed, 
that — being non- productive animals, 
and mere consumers ol‘ food which 
ought to be reserved for the use of 
man alone — they have one and all of 
them been put to death: and your 
host; points rather complacently to 
the elligy of old Tonto, who Ims been 
stufied by way of a specimen of an 
extinct species, and who now glares 
at you with glassy eyes from beneath 
the shelter of the maho^uy side- 
board. Tired of the conversation, 
which is princi])ally directed towards 
the workingjuC the now tariff, the last 
improvcinenPm printed calicoes, and * 
the prices of sonm kind of stock which 
a])pears to fluctuate as unaccountably 
as the barometer, you rise from table 
and move towards the window in 
liopes of a pleasant prospect. You 
have it. The old park, which used to 
contain some of the finest trees in 
Britain— oaks of the Boscobel order, 
and elms thVit were the boast of the 
country — is now as bare as the palm 
of your hand, and broken up into po- 
tato allotments. The shrubbery ancT’ 
flower parterres, with their elegant 
toiTacc vases and light wire fenc^ 
have disappeared. There is not a 
bush beyond a few barberries, evi^ 
dcntly iptended for detestable jaan, nor 
a flower, except some chamomiles, * 
which may be infused into a medici- 
nal beverage, and a dozen great 
stringy coarse looking rhubarbs, 
enough to give yon the dyspepsia, if 
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,.;foa merely imagine tliem in a tart, take a day at the .docks ai^d geese, 
M the bottom of the 'slope lies the which would ba? rather an expensive 

stream whereof we have spoken al- amusement. You covet a ride, and 

ready, not sinuous or 'fringed with propose a scamper across the country, 

'aiders as of yore ; but •straight as an Our dear sir, it is as much as your life 

arrow, and ftishioned into the sem- is worth !j> What with canals and via- 

blance of a canal. * It is spanned on ducts, and railways and. hedgcrfiws, 

the part which is directly in front of you could not get over a mile without 
the windows, by a bridge on the sly.w either being plunged into water, or 
principle, the property of a railway knocked down by tow-ropes, or run 
company ; and at the moment yoifare into by locomotives, or pitched from 
gazing on the landscape in a sort eihbankments,orimpa1cd alive, orslain 
of admiring trance, an enormous train by a stroke of electricity from some 
of coal and coke waggons comes rush- telegraphic conductor ! Recollect that 
ing by, and a great blast of smoke wc are not now living in the days 
and steam rolling «past the liduse, of steeple- chasing. Then as to horses, 
“Obscures for a moment the utjy^tarian are yon not aware that our host keeps 
beauty of the scene. That dissipated, only two— -and fine sleek, sturdy Flan- 
you observe on the otlicr'side of the ders brutes they are — for the purpose 
canal several staring red brick build- of conveying Mrs Bobbins and her 
ings,with huge chimney-stalks stink- progeny to the meeting-house? There 
ing in the fresh, frosty morning air." is no earthly occasion for any more 
These are the factories of your host, expensive stud. The railway station 
the source of his cnviuble wealth ; is jnst ar Quarter of a mile from the 
and yonder dirty village which yon door, and Ecljpse himself could never 
see about half a mile to the* right, • match our new locomotives for speed, 
with its squab Unitarian lecture- BvMt you may have a drive if you 
room, is the abode of his honest arti- please, and welcome. Where shall w© 
sans. Nevertheless, you see nobody go to ? -There used to bo a fine water- 
stirring about. How should Jou? fall at^n easy distance, with rocks, 
The whole population is comfortably and turf, and wiklfiowers, and all that 
housed, for the next twelve hours at sort of thing; and though the season 
least, within brick, and assisting the is a little advanced, we might still 
machinerf to doits work. Noidlcncss make shift under the hazels and tlie 
BOW in England. Had you, indeed, hollies; could wc not invite the ladies 
'risen about five orsix'in the morning, to accompany us, and extemporise a 
when the clatter of a sulkn bell roused pic-nlc? Our excellent friend ! that 
< you from your drcadjlof Jemima, waterfall exists no longer. It was a 
you might have seen some scores of mere useless waste ; has been blown 
lanterns meandering like glow-worms up with gun-cotton ; and the glen be- 
along the mti'y road w hich leads from low it turned into a reservoir for the 
the village to the factories, until ab- supply of a manufacturing town. The 
sorbed within tlicir early jaws. That hazels are all down, and the hollies 
is the appointed time for the daily pounded into birdlime. Anil that fine 
emigration, and until all the taskwork old baronial residence, where there 
is done, no straggling whatever is w*cr ^5 such exquisite Claudes and 
permitted. The furthest object in Kuysdaels ? Oh f that estate was 
view is a parallelogram Bastile on the bought by Mr Smalt the eminent 
summit of a hill, once w’oodeJ to the dyer, from the trustees of the late 
top, and well known* to the rustics as Lord — the old mansion has "'been 
the place where the fullest nuts and pulled down, a cottage ornee built in 
the richest May-flowers . might be its place, and the pictures were long 
gathered, hut now in turnips, and you ago transferred to the National Gal- 
are told that the edifice is the Union Icry. And is there nothing at all 
^Workhouse, worth seeing in the county? Oh Jesl 

^ Breakfast over, you begin to con- There is TweeKs new process for mak- 
sider how you shall fill up the dreaiy ing silk out of sow’s ears, and Bot- 
vacuum which still yawns *betweea tomson’s clothing mills, where you 
Jon and dinner. Of course you can- see raw wool pnt into one- end of the 
shoot, unless you are inclined to - 'machinery, and issue from the other 
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in the shape of readj-inade breeches. 
Then a Socialist lecfiire on the sin 
and consequences of matrimony will 
be delivered in the market-town at 
two o’clock precisely, by Mias Lewd- 
law — quite a lady, I asaurq you — 
whom you will afterwards meet at 
dinner. Or yon may, if you please, 
attend the meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of a ^N'atural Reli- 
gion, at which the Rev. Mr Scanipson 
will preside ; or you may go down to 
the factories, or any where else yon 
please, except the village, for there is 
a great deal of typhus fever in it, and 
we are a little apprehensive for the 
children ! You decline these tempting 
offers, and resolve to spend the morn- 
ing in' the house. Is there a billiard 
room ? How can you possibly sup- 
pose it ? Time, sir, is money ; and 
money is not to be made by knocking 
about ivory balls. Rut there is the 
library if you should like Ito study, 
and plenty material within it. De- 
lighted at the prospect of passing 
some congenial tliough solitary ho'urs, 
you enter the apartment, and, disre*- 
garding the models upon flie table, 
which are intended to elucidate the 
silk and sow’s-ear process, you ran- 
sack the book- shelves for some of your 
ancient favourites. But in vain you 
will search either for Shakspcarc or 
Scott, Milton or Fielding, .Jeremy 
Taylor or Blackwood’s Kd inburgh 
Magazine: all these arc proscribed 
antiquities. Instead of these yon will 
find Essays by Hampden, junior, and 
Ethics by Thistlewood, senior, Paine’s 
Age of Reason, .Tercmy Bentham’s 
Treatises, Infanticide Vindicated, by 
Ilcrod Virginius Cackell, Esq., Mem- 
ber of the Literary Institute of Owens- 
town, Cobden’s Speeches, Wheal’s 
Exposition of the Billy-roller, Grhbb’s 
Practical Deist, Welford’s Influences 
of the Game Laws, and much more 
suck profitable reading. What would 
you not give for a volume by Willison 
Glass 1 Disgusted with this literary 
miscellany, you chuck the Practical 
Deist into the fire, and walk up-stairs 
to rejoin the ladies. You find them 
in the drawing-room hiird at work 
upon cross-stitch and pincushions for 
the great Bazar which is shortly to 
be opened uuder the auspices of the 
Anti-Christian League, and you feei 
for a moment like an intruder. But 


Emily Bobbins, & nice girl, who wU! 
have thirty thousand '^pouuds when 
her venerated sire is "conveyed to 
the Mausoleum of the Bobbinses,* 
and who has at ibid present , mo- 
ment a very pretty face, trips up apd 
asks you for a contribu|;iou to her 
yearly album. Yearly?— the phrase 
is'kn odd one, and you crave explana^ 
tio^. The blooming virgin informs you 
that she edits an annual volume, popu- 
lar in certain circles, for the Society 
for the Abolition of all Criminal 
Punishment, she being a coiTesponding 
Member ; and she presents you with 
last year’s compilation. You open 
the work, and find some literary hi- 
jovterk by'the disciples of the earnest 
school, poems on the go-a-head prin- 
ciple, and tales under such captivat- 
ing titles as the Virtuous Poacheir, 
Theresa, qr the Heroine of the Work- 
house, .ind^AValter Truck, an Easy 
W ay with the Mechanic. There are 
also sundry political fragments by 
the dccp-tlrinkers of the age, from 
which you discover that Regicide is 
the simplest cure for “ Flunkey istUt 
Baseness, and Unveracity,” and that 
the soundest philosopliers of the 
world arc tw^o gentlemen, rejoicing 
in the exotic names of Sauerteig and 
Tciifelsdrockh. You, being a belie v6r 
in the Book of Coniinoii Prayer, de- 
cline to add your contribution to the 
Miscellany, and make the best of 
your way fi^pi the house for a stroll* 
upon the public highway. For some 
hours you meai*dcr th rough *th.c mud. 
between row^s of stiff hedges ; not a 
stage-coach, nor even a buggy is to 
be seeu. You sigh for the old green 
lanes and shady places which have 
now disaj)peared for ever, and you 
begin to doubt w^hether, after all, re- 
generated Jb^n gland is the happiest 
country of the universe. It appears 
an absolute desert. At a turn of a 
road you come in sight of a solitaiy 
venerable crow — the sole surviving 
specimen of his race still extant in 
the county — whose life is rendered 
bitter by a system of unceasing per- 
secution. He mistakes you for Mr 
Richard Griffiths Welford, ancf, with 
a caw of terror, takes flight across 
a Zah|ra of Swedish turnips. On 
your way home you meet with three 
miserable children who are picking 
the few unwitbered leaves from the 
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hedges. You cross- question them, 
aud ascertain that they receive .a 
salary of twopence a-day from tho 
‘owner of tho truck-shop at the -fac- 
tory, in return for their botanical col- 
lections. You thiiri< of China, with a 
strong conviction of the propriety of 
becoming a Mandarin. 

At dinner you arc seated betwixt 
Miss Lewdlaw and the Kev. ^Ir 
jScainpsun. The api)earance of the 
lady convinces you that she has ex- 
cellent reasons for her deep-rooted 
hatred of matrimony — for what ser- 
pent (in his senses) would have tempt- 
ed that dropsical Eve? The gen- 
tleman is a bold, sensual-lipped, pim- 
ply individual, attired in a rusty suit 
of black, the very picture of a brutal 
Boanerges. He snorts during his 
repast, clutches with his huge red 
hngers, whereof the nails arc absolute 
ebony, at every dish within his reach, 
and is constantly shouting fur a dram. 
The dinner is a plentiful one, but ill- « 
cooked and worse served; and tho 
wines are simply execrable. Very 
drearily lags the time until the ladies 
rise to retire, a movement ^vhieh is 
greeted by Mr Scanipsoii with a coarse 
joke and a vulgar chuckle. Then be- 
gin the sweets of the evening. Old 
Bobbins draws your especial atten- 
tion to his curious old free-trade port, 
at eighteen sliilUngs the dozen ; and 
very curious, upon practical exami- 
nation, ypu will liiul it*^ After three 
glasses, you begin to^ suspect that you 
have sw,allowt*d a live crab unawares, 
and you gladly second Mr Scampson 
in his motion for something hot. The 
conversation then becomes political, 
and, to a certain extent, religious. 
Bobbins, who has a brother in Parlia- 
ment, is vehement in his support of 
the Twenty Hours’ Labojir Bill, and 
insists upon the necessity of a mea- 
sure for effectually coercing Appren- 
tices. Bugsley, his opposite neigh- 
bour, can talk of nothing but stock 
and yarn. But Scampson, in right of 
his calling, takes the lion's share of 
the conversation, lie denounces tho 
Churph, not yet dis- established — liopcs 
to see the day when every Bishop 
upon the Bench shall be brought to 
the block-^and stigmatises iJic Uni- 
versities. as the nosts of bigotry and 
intolerivnce* With many oaths, he 
deoiarea his conviction that Bobes- 


pierre was a (Sensible fellow — and as 
he waxes mor^ furious over each 
successive tujnbler, you wisely think 
that there may be some danger 
in contradicting so virulent a cham- 
pion, and steal from the room* at 
the lirst convenient opportunity. In 
the drawing - room you find Miss 
Lewdlaw descanting upon her fa- 
vourite theories. She is expounding 
to Emily Bobbins her rights as a 
socialist and a woman, and illustrat- 
ing her lecture by some quotations 
from the w^orks of Auroi a Hudevaiit. 
The sweet girl, evidently under the 
magnetic influence of her preceptress, 
regards you with a humid eye and 
flushed cheek as you enter ; but hav- 
ing 110 fancy to approach the cliariried 
circle of the Lewdlaw, you keep at 
the other end of the room, and amuse 
yourself with an illustrated copy of 
Jack Sheppard. In a short tinii;. 
Bobbins,' Bugsley, and Scanijison, tlio 
last partially inebriated, make their 
appearance; and an animated erotic 
dialogue ensues between the gentle- 
man in (lul>'t)iis 'Orders, and the dis- 
ciple of Mary Wolstonccraft. You 
begin to feel uncomfortable, and as 
Bugsley is now snoring, and Bobbins 
attempting to convince his helpmate 
of the projiriety of more brandy and 
water, you desert the drawing-room, 
bolt up- Stab'S, pack your portmanteau, 
aiui go to bed with a firm resolution 
to start next morning by the earliest 
train ; and as soon as possible to as- 
certain whether Jemima will consent 
to accompany you to Canada or Aus- 
tralia, or .some other uncivilised part 
of the world where trees grow, w'aters 
run, and animals exist as nature has 
decreed, and where the creed of the 
socialist . and jargon of the factory 
are fortunately detested or unknown. 

Such, gentle reader, is the England 
which the patriots of the Bright school 
are desirous to behold; and such it 
may become if we meekly and basely 
}ield to revolutionary innovations, 
aad conciliate every demagogue by 
adopting his favourite nostrum. We 
have certainly been digressing a good 
deal further than is our wont ; but we 
trust you will not altogether disap- 
prove of our expedition to the new 
Utopia. We hope that your present, 
nud a great many future Christmasses 
may be spent more pleasantly ; and 
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that, in yonr day at Jea^t, peace may 
never be cflfected at tne expense of a 
virtual solitude. Let ns now con- 
sider what alterations Vnay properly 
and humanely be made npc»i the pre- 
sent existing Game laws. 

On the whole, wo are inclined to 
agree with the rosolntions adopted by 
the committee. These appear to re- 
cognise the principle of a (pialificd 
right of property in game, and that 
this property is now vested in the 
occupier of the soil. this rule, 

which may if necessary be declared 
by enactment, the tenant has at all 
times the power to secure the game 
to himself, nnless he chooses to part 
with that right by special bargain. It’ 
is of course inconsistent with this 
qualified right of property, that any 
person should kill game upon lands 
which he is not privileged to enter; 
and the couimittoe are therefore of 
opinion, that the violation of that 
right .should still continue to be vis- 
ited with legal penaltie.s. But Uiey 
think — and in this we most cordially 
agree with them — tliat conjwidcrablo 
alteration should ho made in the pre- 
sent penal code, and that, in particular, 
cumulative penalties for poaching 
should be abolished. It is monstrous 
that such penalties, to which the 
poorer classes in this country are 
most peculiarly liable, should be any 
longer allowed to exist, while the 
oltciico which tliesc are intended to 
punish is in every proper sense a 
single one. We are inclined to get 
rid of every difficulty on this head by 
an immediate cliscontiimance of the 
certificates. The amount of revenue 
drawn from these is really insignifi- 
cant, and in many cases it must stand 
in the way of a fair exercise of his 
privilege by the liumblcr occupant of 
the soil. If a poor upland crofter, who 
rents an acre or two from a humane 
lancflord, and who has laid out part 
of* it in a garden, should chance to 
see, of a clear frosty night, a hare 
insinuate henself through the fence, 
and dcmolisli his winter greens— it is 
absolute tyranny to maintain, that he 
may not reach down the old rusty 
fowling-piece from the chimney, take 
a steady vizzy at puss, and tumble 
her over in the very act of her delin- 
quency, without having previously 
paid over for the use of her gracious 


Majesty some four pounds odds ; or 
otherwise to be liable in a penalty of 
twenty ponpds, with the pleasant 
alternative of'six months’ imprison-' 
ment 1 In such a case as this the man 
is not sporting ; hb is merely protect- 
ing his own, is fairly entitled to con- 
vert his ( nemy into wholesome soup, 
ana should be allowed to do so with a 
conscience void of ofl'ence towards 
God or man. We must have no 
state restrictions or qualifications to 
a right of property which may bo en- 
joyed by the smallest cotter, and no 
protective laws todebar him from the 
exercise of his principle. And there- 
fore it is that we advocate the im- 
mediate abolition of the certificate. 

What the remaining i)enalty should 
be is matter for serious consideration. 
It appears evident that the common 
law of rcfkess is not sufficient. Game 
is at best bftt a qualified property ; for 
your interest in it ceases the moment 
that it leaves your land ; but still yon 
have an intcre.^t, may be a consider- 
able peenniary loser by its infringe- 
ment, and therefore you are entitled 
to demand an adequate protection. 
But then it is hardly possible, when 
we consider what Imman nature with 
all its powerful instincts b, to look 
upon poaching in precisely the same 
light with tli(*ft. By no process of 
raciital ratiocination can you make a 
sheep out of a hare. You did not 
buy the creature. It is doubtful* 
whether you Ivj'cd it, and in five 
minutes more it may be 3^our- neigh- 
bour’s property, and that of its own 
accord. Yon cannot even reclaim it, 
though born in your private hutch. 
Now this is obviously a v(‘ry slippery 
kind of property ; and the i>oor man — 
who knows these fiicts quite as well 
as the rich, and who is moreover 
cursed, with a craving stomach, a 
large family, and a strong appetite 
for roast — is by no means to be con- 
sidered, morally or equitably, in the 
same light with the ruflian who com- 
mits a burglary for the sake of your 
money, or carries a\^ay your sheep 
from the fold. It ought to be, if it is 
not, a principle in British law,' that the 
temptation should be considered be- 
fore adjudging upon the particular of- 
fen ce. The schoolboy — whose natural 
propensity for fruit has been roused 
by the sight of some far too tempting 
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and wlio, in cousequence, 
iltafl. undertaken the hazard of a mi4*' 
night foray — ^is, if detected in the act, 
•subjected to no further 'penalty 4ljan 
:a pecuniary mulct or a thrashing, espe- 
, daily if his parents'belong to the more 
respectable classes of society. And 
vet this is a theft as decided and more 
'inexcusable, than if the nameless 
progeny of a vagrant should, hunf[cr- 
urged, filch a turnip or two from 
a field, and be pounced upon by some 
heartless farmer, who considers that 
he is discharging every heavenly and 
. eartiily duty if he pays his rent and 
taxes with unscrupulous punctuality. 
^It is a crying injustice that any 
trifling piccadillo on the part of the 
poor or theirchildren, should be treated 
with greater severity than is used in 
the case of the rich. This is neither 
an equitable nor a Christiaivrulc. We 
have no right to subject the lowest of 
the human family to a contamination 
from which we would shrink to expose t 
the liighest; and the true sense of 
justice and of charity, which, after 
all, we believe to be deeply implanted 
: in the British heart, will, y^o trust, 
before long, s])are us the continual 
repetition of class Pariahs of infant 
years brought forward in small courts 
of justice for no other apparent reason 
than to prove, that our laws care more 
leniently for the rich tliau they do for 
the offspring of the poor. 

# While, therefore, we consider it just 
that gaiije should b(^ protected other- 
wise than by the law of trespass, we 
would not have the penalty made, in 
isolated cases, a harsh one.' A trespass 
, in pursuit of game should, we think, 
be punished in the first instance by a 
fine, not so high as to leave the 
labourer no other alternative than the 
Jail, or so low as to make Jtho payment 
of it a matter of no importance. Let 
Oiles, who has intromitted Vith a 
pheasant, bo mulcted in a week’s 
wages, and let him, at the same time, 
distinctly understand the nature and 
the end of the career in which he has 
‘ made the ipcipient stop. Show him 
"^that ;iu Qfifence, however venial, bc- 
f,., comes JPliatenany aggravated by repe- 
^ titlonj itthmi assumes tlic char- 
a di^ring and wilful defiance of 
^ 6f the realm. For the second 

him etill, but higher, and 
tel’* the warning be more solemnly 


repeated. Thgsepenalties might be in- 
dicted by. a single justice of the peace. 
But if Giles ^offends a third time, his 
case bec imes^tfar more s'erious, and he 
should be remitted to a higher tribunal. 
It is nowalmostclearthathehas became 
a confirmed poacher, and determined 
breaker of the lawsr-it is moii^ than 
likely that money is his object. Leni- 
ency has been tried without success, 
and it is now necessary to show him that 
the law vfill not be braved with im- 
punity. Three months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, should bo inflicted 
for the purpose of reclaiming him ; and 
if, after emerging from prison, he 
should again offend, let him forthwith 
be removed from the country. • 

Some squeamish people may object 
to our last i)roposal as severe. We 
do not think it so. The original 
nature of the offence has become 
entirely changed ; for it must be 
allowed on all hands, that habitual 
breach of the laws is a very diflerent 
thing from a casual effraction. It 
yould be cruelty to transport an 
urchin for the first handkerchief he 
has stolen ; but after his fourth 
offence, that punishment becomes an 
actual mercy. Nor should the moral 
effect produced by the residence ot 
a determined poacher in any neigh- 
bourhood be overlooked. A poacher 
can rarely carry on his illicit trade 
without assistance : he entices boys 
by offering them a share in his gains, 
introduces them to the beer and the 
gin shop, and thus they arc corrupted 
for life. It is sheer nonsense to say 
that poaching docs not lead to other 
crimes. It leads in the first instance 
to idleness, which wo know to bo the 
parent of all crime; and it rapidly 
wears away all finer sense of the 
distinction between meum and tuum. 
From poacher the transition to smug- 
gler is rapid and easy, and your smug- 
gler is usually a de^erado. With all 
deference to Mr Welford, bis oon- 
clusion, that poaching should bo pre- 
vented by the entire extermination of 
game, is a most pitiable instance of 
calm imperturbable imbecility. He 
might just as well say that the only 
means of preventing theft is the total 
destruction of property^ and the Irno 
remedy for murder the annihilation 
«of the hnman race 

We agree also with the committee, 
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that some distinction must be made 
between cases of ^(fniple poaching, 
and those which arc perpetrated by 
armed and daring gaj^gs. To these 
banditti almost every instance of as- 
sault and murder connected with 
poaching is traceable, and the sooner 
such fellows are slilppcd olF to hunt 
kangaroos in Australia the better. 
But we tliink that such penalties as 
wo have indicated above, would in 
most cases act as a practical deten- 
tion from this offence, and would cer- 
tainly remove all ground for complaint 
against the unnecessary severity of 
the law. 

With regard to the destruction of 
crops by game, especially when caused 
by tire preserves of a neighbouring 
proprietor, the committee seems to 
have been rather at a loss to deal. 
And there is certainly a good deal of 
difficulty in the matter. For on the 
•one hand, the game, while ccmimitting 
the depredation, is clearly not the. 
property of the preserver, and may 
of course be killed by the party to 
whose ground it passes : on the other 
hand, it usually returns to the preserve 
after all the damage has been done. 
This seems to be one of the few in- 
stances in which the law can afford no 
remedy. The neighbouring farmermay 
indeed either shoot in person, or let 
the right of shooting to another ; and 
in most cases he has the power to do 
so — for if his own landlord is also a 
preserver, it is not likely that tho 
damage will be aggravated — and lie 
has taken his farm in the full know- 
ledge of the consequences of game pre- 
servation. Still there must always 
remain an evil, however partial, and 
this leads us to address a few words 
to the general body of the game-pro- 
servers. 

Gentlemen, some of you are not al- 
together without fault in this matter. 
Yoji have, given a handle to accusa- 
tions, which your enemies — and they 
•are the enemies also of the true 
interests of the country — have been 
•eager and zealous in using. You 
have pushed your privileges too far, 
and, if you do not take care, you will 
raise a storm which it may bo very 
difficult to allay. What, in the name 
of common sense, is the use of this 
excessive preserving? Yon are not 
blamed, nor are yon blamable, for 


reserving the right of sporting in your% 
own properties to yourselves ; but wiiy 
make your came such utterly sacicd 
animals ? Why encourage their over- 
increase to su6h a degree as must na^ 
tnrally injure yourselves by curtailing 
your rent ; and which, undoubtedly, 
whatever be his bargain, must ifi’itate 
tip farmer, and lessen that hambny 
and good-will which ought to exist b^ 
twixt yon both ? Is it for sport you ck) 
these things? If so, your deffiiition 
of sport must be naturally different 
from oiirsi The natural instinct of 
the hunter, which is implanted in the 
heart of man. Is in some respects 
a noble one. He does not, even 
in a savage state, pursue his game, 
like a wild beast of prey, merely for 
the sake of his appetite — he has a joy 
in the strong excitement and varied 
incidents of the chase. The wild 
Indian aiid the Norman disciple of St 
Hubert, alike considered it a science; 
and so it is even now to ns who follow 
our pastime upon the mountains, and 
who must learn to be as wary and alert 
as the crcaUires which w^c seek to kill. 
Tlie mere skill of the marksman has 
little to do with the real enjoyment of 
sjiort. That may be as well exhibit'- 
ed upon a tai'gct as upon a Jiving 
olyect, and surely there is no pleasure 
at all in the mere wanton destructimi 
of life. The true sportsman takes 
delight in the sagacity and steadiness 
of his dogs— in seeking for the different 
wild animals each in its peculiai^* 
haunt — and hi&rclish is all the keener 
for the difficulty and uncertainty of 
his pursuit. Such at least is our idea 
of sport, and we should know some- 
. thing about it, having carried a gun 
almost as long as we can remember.. 
But it is possible w^e may be getting 
antiquated in our notions. Two " 
niontbs ago we took occasion to make 
somcr. remarks upon the modem 
murders on the moors, and we are 
glad to observe that our humane 
doctrine has been received with al- 
most general acquiescence. We m.hst , 
now look to the doings at the Mkiior, < 
House, at w^hich. Heaven be praised, 
wc never have assisted ; but^tlie biHit 
thereof has gone abroad, and we be-*** 
lieve the tidings to be true. , 

We have beard of game preserved 
over many thousands of acreJs, itat 
waste, but yellow com-land, 
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, many an intervening belt of noble 
wooa and copse, until the ground 
seems actually alive with the uuinbar 
of its animal occupantst. The large, 
aqnat, sleek hares lie ctfached in every 
furrow ; each thistle- tuft has its lurk- 
ing rabbit ; and ceaseless at evening 
is the crow of the purple- necked 
pljeasant from the gorse. The crons 
ripen, and are gathered in, not *so 
plentifully as the richness of the l&!id 
would warrant, but still sti-ong and 
heavy. The partridges are now seen 
running in the stubble-field-, or sun- 
ning themselves on some pleasant 
bank, so secure that they hardly will 
take the trouble to ily away as 3 ’ou* 
approach, but generally slip through 
a hedge, and lie down upon the other 
side. And no wonder ; for not only 
has no gun been fired over the whole 
extensive domain, though the autumn 
is now well advanced ; buUa cordon 
of gamekeepers extends •along the 
whole skirts of the estate, and neither 
lurcher nor poacher can manage to 
effect an entrance. Within ten mi- 
nutes after they had set foot within 
the guarded territory, the first would 
be e])raw]ing upon Jiis back «ln the 
agonies of death, and the second on 
his way to the nearest justice of iK*ace, 
with tw'o pairs of knuckles uncomfort- 
ably Iwiged within the innermost folds 
of Ills neckcloth. The pi'oprietor, a 
middle-aged gentleman of sod(;iifary 
habits, docs not, in all probability, 
care much about sporting. If he does, 
he rents a^moor in Sccjlaiid, wiierc lie 
amuses himself until w^cll on in Octo- 
ber, and then feels less disppsed for a 
tamer and a heavier sport. But in 
November he expects, after his ancient 
hospitable fashion, to have a select 
party at the manor-lioiisc, and he is 
desirous of affording them amiisomcut. 
They arrive, to the number, perhaps, 
of a dozen males, some of them^. per- 
sons of an elevated rank, or of high 
political connexion. There is con^ 
sidevable commotion on the estate. 
The staff of upper and under keepers 
assemble wdth a large train of beaters 
before the baronial gateway. They 
bring mth them neither pointers nor 
^setters-i^tliese old companions of the 
sportsman are useless in a battue; 
but there are some retrievers in the 
leaish, and a few well- broken spaniels. 
h quite a scene for Landseer — ^tbat 


antique portico, with the group before 
it, and the gity^aud sloping uplands 
illuminated by a clear winter’s snn. 
The guests «ally forth, all mirth 
and spirits, aifd the whole party pro- 
ceed to an appointed cover. Then 
begins the massacre. "There ii a 
shouting and rnstling of beaters : at 
every step the gorgeous plieasant 
whirs from the bush, or the partridge 
glances slopingly through the trees, 
or the woodcock wings his way on 
scared and noiseless pinion. Babbits 
by the hundred are scudding dis- 
tractedly from one pile, of brushwood 
to another. Loud cries of ‘ ‘ M ark 1 are 
heai*d on every side, and at each shout 
there is the explosion of a fowliiig- 
^iece. No time now to stop and load. 
The keeper behind yon is always ready 
with a spare gun. How he manages 
to cram in the powder and shot so 
quickly is an absolute matter of mar- 
vel ; for 3 ’^ou Jet fly at every thing, and 
have lost all fegard to the ordinary 
calculations of distance. You had 
better take care of yourself, however, 
for you arc g(*.tlinjg into a thicket, and 
neither Sir Robert, who is on your 
right, nor the Marquis, who is your 
left-hand neighbour, arc remarkable 
for extra caution, and the Baronet, 
in particular, is short-sighted. AVo 
don’t, quite like the appearance of that 
hare which i.s doubling back. You had 
better try to str»p her before she reaches 
that vista in the wood. Bang! — you 
nii.**a, and, at the same moment, a 
ciiarge of number five, from the w ea- 
poll of the Vavasour, takes cflect 
ujKm the corduroys of your thigh, 
and, though the wound is but skin- 
deep, makes you dance an extempore 
fandango. 

And so you go on fiom cover 
to co'Tr, for five successive hours, 
through this rural poultry-yard, slay- 
ing, and, what is worse, w'ounding 
witiiout slaying, beyond all ordinary 
calculation. You have had a good 
day’s amusement, have you? Our 
dear sir, in the estimation of any * 
sensible man or thorough sportsman, 
you might as well have been amusing 
yourself with a rifle in the heart of 
Falkirk Tryst, or assisting at one of 
those German Jagds, where the deer 
are driven into inclosures, and shot 
d^wu to the music of lute, harp, 
cymbal, dulcimer, sackbut, and psal- 
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tery. In fact, between onrsclves, it 
is nut a thing to boas^ of, and the 
amusement is,*to say %1>e least of it, 
an expensive (me. For the sake of 
giving you, and the Maifiplis, and Sir 
Robert, and a few more, two or three 
days’ sport, your host has saViticed a 
great ])art of the legitimate i^iilal of 
his estate — has maintained, from one 
end of the year t(» the other, all those 
personages in fustian and moleskin — 
and has, moreover, made his tenantry' 
sulky. Do you think the price paid 
is ill any wa^^ compensated by the 
value received ? Of course not. You 
are a man of sense, and therefore, 
for the future, we trust that you will 
set your face decidedly against the 
battue system : shoot yourself, as a 
gentleman ought to do— or, if you do 
not care about it, give permission to 
your own tenantry to do so. Rely 
u|)on it, they will not abuse the 
privilege. 

The fact is, there never should be 
more than two coveys in one field, or 
half- a- dozen hares in each moderate 
slip of plantation. That, believe/iis. 
with the accession yoa will derive from 
your neighbours, is ouite sufiicieut 
to keep you in exercise during the 
season, and to sui)i)ly your table with 
game. No tenant whatever will ob- 
ject to find food for such a stock. If 
yon want more exciting sport, come 
north next August, and we shall take 
you to a moor which is preserved by 
a single shepherd’s licrd, where you 
may kill your twenty brace a- day for 
a month, and have a chance of a red- 
deer into the bargain. Rut, if you 
will not leave the south, do not, we 
beseech you, turn yourself into a hen- 
wife, and become ridiculous as a 
hatcher of pheasants’ eggs. The thing, 
we are told, has been (lone by gentle- 
men of small property, for the ^mr- 
pose* of getting up an ajipearance of 
game: it would be quite as saue a 
proceeding to improve the beauty of a 
prospect by erecting cast-irom trees. 
Above all things, whatever you do, 
remember that you are the denizen of 
a free countr}^, where individual rights, 
however sacred in themselves, must 
not be extended to the injury of those 
around you. 

To say the truth, we have observed 
with great pain, that a far too exclu- 
sive spirit has of late manifested itsclS 


in certain high places, and among iier- 
sons whom we regard too much to be 
wholly iiidiirereiit to their conduct. 
Tfiis very summer the public press has 
been .indignant, in its dcniuiciation of,, 
the 1) likes of Athpll and Leeds— the one 
having, as it is alleged, attempted to 
shut up a servitude road through Glen 
Tilt, and the other cstablisheci a cor- 
dof.^for many miles around the skirts 
of Ren-na-Mac-Dhui, our highest 
Scottish mountain. We are not fully 
aciiuaiuted with the iiarticulars ; but 
from what we have heat’d, it would 
appear that this wholesale exclusion 
from a vast tract of territory is in- 
tended to secure the solitude of two 
deer-forests. Now, we are not going 
, to argue the mattcjr upon legal 
grounds — although, knowing soni(3- 
thing of law, w(i have a shrewd sus- 
picion that both noble lords arc in 
iitl(U’ nusconc(‘ption of their rights,' 
and are usui;piug a sovereignty wliich 
is not to be found iu their charters, 

5 and which was never claimed or 
exercised even by the Scottish Kings. 
Ibit the chuiTishiiess of the step is 
undeniable, and wo cannot but hope 
Ihat^it has proceeded far more from 
thoughtfessness than from intention* 
The day has been, when any clans- 
man, or even any stranger, might 
liave taken a deer from th(3 forest, a 
tree from the hill, or a salmon from 
the river, without leave asked or 
obtained : and though that state of 
society has long since i)ass(;d away, ^ 
we never till now have h<‘ard,ihat the 
free air of the diountaiiis, an(l their 
heather ranges, are not open to him 
who seeks them. Is it indeed come 
to this, that in bonny Scotland, the 
tourist, the botanist, or the painter, 
are to be debarred from visiting the 
loveliest spots which nature ever 
planted in the heart of a wilderness, 
on pretence that they disturb the 
deer! In a few years we suppose Ben 
Lomond will bo preserved, and the 
summit of Ren Nevis remain as un- 
visited by the foot of the traveller 
as the icy peak of the Jungfrau. Not 
so, assured I}^, would have acted the 
race of Tullibardine of yore. Royal 
.were their hunting gatherings, and 
magnificent the driving of the Tin- 
chel ; but over all their largo territory 
of Atholl, the stranger might have 
wandered unquestioned, except to 
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, know if he required hospitality.- It is 
not npw the gate which is shut, but 
the moor; and that not against the 
depredator, but against the peaceriil 
v^>ayfarlng man. can we as 

; Bportsmen admit even the relevancy 
of the reasons which have been assign- 
' cd for this wholesale exclusion. We 
are convinced, that in each season 
not above thirty or forty toui'ists 
essay the ascent of Ben-na-Mac^l)£^ni, 
and of that number, in all probability, 
not one has either met or startled a 
red deer. Very few men would ven- 
ture to strike out a devious path for 
themselves over the mountains near 
Loch Aven, which, in fact, constitnte 
the wildest district of the island. The 
Quaker tragedy of Helvellyn might 
easily be re-enacted amidst the dreary 
solitudes of Cairn Gorm, and months 
elapse before your friends are put in 
possession of some questionable bones. 
Nothing but enthusiasm will carry a 
man though the intricacies of Glen 
Lui, the property of Lord Fife, to 
whom it was granted at no very dis- 
tant-period of time out of the forfeited 
Mar estates, and which is presently 
rented by the Duke of Lee^s ; end 
nothing more absurd can be supposed, 
than that the entry of a single wan- 
derer into that immonso domain, can 
have the effect of scaring the deer 
from the limits of so large a range. 
This is an absurd and an empty ex- 
' ense, as every dcer-stalker must know. 

« A stag is not so easily frightened, nor 
/will ke dy the country from terror 
at the. apparition of the Cockney. 
Depend upon it, the latter will be a 
good deal the more startled of the two. 
With open mouth and large goose- 
berry eyes, he will stand gazing upon 
^ the vision of the Antlered Monarch ; 
the sketch-book and pencil-case drop 
from his tremulous hands, and be 
stands aghast in apprehension of a 
charge of horning, against which he 
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has no 'defence save a cane camp- 
stool, folded (Up^into the semblance of 
a yellow walkihg'Sti(^4 Not so the 
Red- deer. IJor a few uoments he will 
regard* the Dondncy-clad wanderer 
of the wilds, not in fear b it in sur- 
prise; and then, snuffing the air Which 
conveysT' to his nostrils an unaccus- 
tomei^ flavour of bergamot and laven- 
der, he will trot away over the 
^houldci: or the hill, move further up 
the nearest corrie, and in a quarter of 
an hour will be lying down amidst 
his hinds in the thick brackens that 
•border the course of the lonely burn. 

, We could say a great deal more 
upon this subject ; but wo hope that 
expansion is unnecessary. Through- 
out all Europe the right of passage 
over waste and uncultivated land, 
where there never were and never 
can be Inclosures, appears to be 
universally conceded. What would 
his Grace of Leeds say, if he were 
told that the Bernese Alps .were shut 
up, and the liberty of crossing them 
denied, because some Swiss seigneur 
Ij^d taken it into his head to establish 
a champis preserve? The idea of 
preserving deer in the way now at- 
tempted is completely modern, and 
we hope will be immediately aban- 
doned. It must not, for the sake of 
our country, bq sgid, that in Scotland, 
not only .the inclosures, but the wilds 
and the mountains are shut out from 
the foot of man ; and that, where no 
highway exists, he is debarred from 
the privilege of the heather. What- 
ever may bo the abstract legal 
rights of the aristocracy, we protest 
against the policy and propriety of a 
system which would leave Ben 
Cruachan to the eagles, and render 
Loch Ericht and Loch Avon as in- 
acccq^iblo as those mighty lakes 
which arc said to exist in Central 
Africa, somewhere about the sources 
of the Niger. 
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